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POONA  II 

■pOONAII,  a district  of  British  India,  prerid. 
A Bombay,  princijially  between  the  17th  and 
19th  degs.  of  N.  lat.,  and  the  74th  and  76th  of  E. 
long. ; having  N.  Ahmcdntiggur,  W.  the  C oncan,  S. 
the  Sattarah  doin.,  ajid  E.  those  of  the  Nizam. 
Area,  8,281  sq.  m.  Poji.  about  .558,000.  The  face  of 
the  country’  is  mountainous  and  irregular, hut  inter- 
spersed with  many  fertile  and  well-watered  valleys. 
The  climate  is  good  and  invigorating,  and  more 
suitable  to  Europeans  than  most  parts  of  India. 
A good  deal  of  the  surface  consists  of  the  black 
and  red  cotton  soils  common  in  the  8.  of  India: 
rice  grounds  comprise  about  1— 16th  part  of  the 
land  in  cultivation,  and  gardens  about  1-1 0th. 
The  land  is  assessed  on  the  village  system.  Poonah 
is  the  only  city;  but.  there  are  several  other  con- 
siderable towns,  at  which  coarse  woollen,  cotton, 
and  silk  fabrics,  and  metallic  ornaments  are  made. 
The  celebrated  cave- temples  of  Carlee,  and  several 
places  of  Hindoo  pilgrimage,  are  in  this  district. 

Poon  ah,  a city  of  British  India,  pres  id.  Bom- 
bay, formerly  the  cap.  of  the  Mahratta  dom..  but 
now  the  cap.  of  the  above  distr. ; on  the  Moolla, 
a tributary  of  tbc  Beemnh,  80  m.  ESE.  Bombay, 
on  the  nulwav  from  Bombay  to  Bellary.  Pop. 
estimated  at  about  110,000.  Tt  stands  in  an  ex- 
tensive and  bare  plain,  about  2,000  ft.  above  the 
sea,  at  the  foot  of  a small  insulated  hill,  crowned 
with  a pagoda.  It  is  without  walls,  and  can 
neither  lay  claim  to  antiquity  nor  beauty ; is  very 
irregularly  built  and  paved,  with  mean  bazaars, 
deep  ruinous  streets,  and  no  large  or  striking 
edifices.  The  principal  palace  is  surrounded  by 
high  and  thick  walls,  with  four  round  towers,  and 
is  entered  through  a pointed  archway.  There  are 
several  other  palaces,  but  they  are  small  and  in- 
significant. A little  west  of  the  city  is  the  British 
cantonment,  on  an  elevated  site,  with  wide  streets, 
a spacious  church,  a good  station-1  ibrarv  for  the 
soldiers,  and  another  library  for  the  officers,  and 
regimental  schools,  supported  by  subscription. 
This  city  has  a Hindoo  college,  established  in 
1821,  for  100  students,  with  classes  for  Hindoo 
divinity,  medicine,  metaphysics,  mat  hematics,  and 
astronomy,  law,  logic,  rhetoric,  and  grammar, 
r.ionah  is  the  residence  of  the  British  collector 
and  judge  for  the  distr.,  and  has  a distr.  jail, 
several  British  schools,  and  a Rom.  Catholic 
church.  East  of  tbo  city  is  an  excavated  temple, 
nnimrcntlv  dedicated  to  Siva.  Poonah  is  first 
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PORT  ESSINGTON 

noticed  in  history  early  in  the  17th  century;  hut 
it  did  not  become  the  permanent  residence  of  the 
Mahratta  sovereign  till  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century.  It  came  into  British  possession  in  1818, 

POPAYAN,  a city  of  New  Granada.  cap.  of  the 
gov.  of  Cauca,  on  an  extensive  table-land,  nearly 
6,000  ft.  above  the  sea,  having  the  Cauca  river, 
about  a league  distant,  on  the  N\,  and  a mountain 
named  M.  from  its  resemblance  to  that  letter,  on 
the  E. ; 230  in.  SW.  Bogota,  and  235  m.  NE. 
Quito ; lat.  2°  28'  38"  N.,  long.  76°  81'  80"  \V. 
l’op.  estimated  at  25,000.  Like  most  Spnnish- 
Atnerican  cities,  it  is  laid  ont  on  n perfectly 
regular  plan,  its  broad  streets  being  bordered  with 
stone  footways.  The  houses  have  for  the  most 
part  only  one  story,  ami  are  usually  built  of  un- 
burnt brick.  It  has  several  squares,  one  of  which 
is  spacious  and  handsome;  n cathedral  and  other 
churches;  numerous  conventual  buildings,  some 
of  which  arc  now  converted  into  barracks,  or  ap- 
propriated to  other  uses,  and  was  formerly  the 
seat  of  a rovnl  mint  and  of  a tribunal  of  finance. 
Two  bridges  are  thrown  across  the  Molina,  a tri- 
butary of  the  Cauca,  which  runs  rapidly  through 
the  city,  and  drains  it  of  its  filth.  Popayan  is 
principally  inhabited  by  negroes  and  mulattoes, 
the  number  of  whom,  a few  years  since,  was 
double  that  of  the  whites.  It  was  formerly  the 
entrepot  of  the  trade  between  Bogota  and  Quito, 
and  had  a large  traffic,  in  the  precious  metals; 
hut  the  revolution,  by  turning  the  trade  into  other 
channels,  gave  a blow  to  its  prosperity,  from 
which  it  has  not  hitherto  recovered.  It  lias  still, 
however,  some  trade  in  woollen  stuff’s,  salt,  flour, 
sugar  and  cocoa ; and  its  markets  arc  always  well 
supplied  with  provisions. 

Popayan  was  the  first  city  built  by  Europeans 
in  this  part  of  the  New  World,  having  been 
founded  by  Benalcazar  in  1537.  A considerable 
portion  of  the  city  was  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake in  1 827. 

POPKHINGEN,  or  POPERINGHE,  a town  of 
Belgium,  prov.  W.  Flanders,  cap.  cant.,  on  the 
Schipvaert  canal,  near  the  French  frontier,  7 m. 
W*  by  N.  Ypres.  Pop.  11,160  in  1862.  The 
town  has  several  churches,  a handsome  town-liall 
ami  college,  and  some  rather  extensive  woollen 
manufactures,  with  oil-nnlls.  It  has  also  a con- 
siderable trade  in  hops. 

PORT  ESSINGTON, late  a British  .settlement, 
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on  a peninsula  on  the  N.  coast  of  Australia.  The  l 
hav  or  port  extends  inland  for  17  m.  with  a ' 
breadth  varying  from  2 to  6 m. ; Victoria,  the  cap. 
on  its  XV.  side,  being  in  lot.  11°  17'  S.,  long. 
132°  18*  E.  The  latter  was  founded  in  1831);  hut 
it  would  seem  that  the  project  for  establishing  a 
colony  in  this  locality  had  been  unwarily  adopted. 
The  country  round  the  bay  is  of  the  most  sterile 
description  ; and  the  bay  itself,  though  excellent 
when  entered,  is,  from  the  lowness  of  tiie  shores 
and  the  number  of  reefs,  difficult  and  dangerous 
to  upproach.  These  considerations  led  to  the 
abandonment  of  the  settlement  in  18-15. 

POKT-GI.ASGOYY*,  a pari.  bor.  and  sen-port 
town  of  Scotland,  co.  Renfrew,  on  the  S.  side  of 
the  Frith  of  Clvdc,  16  m.  \VN\V.  Glasgow,  and  i 
2 m.  E.  Greenock,  on  the  Glasgow -Greenock  rail-  J 
way.  Pop.  7,214  in  1861.  On  the  \Y\  tlie  town 
is  flanked  by  a steep  range  of  bills,  about  400  ft.  I 
in  height;  and  is,  in  fact,  so  much  overshaded  by 
these  hills,  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  do  not  reach 
it  for  nlniut  6 weeks  in  winter.  The  town  is  neat 
and  regular;  the  streets,  which  are  straight,  for 
the  most  part,  cross  each  other  at  right  angles; 
while  the  houses,  which  arc  generally  lofty  and 
Militant  ini,  have  a pretty  uniform  appearance. 
The  chief  modem  buildings  are  the  town-house 
and  par.  church.  The  latter  is  ornamented  in 
front  with  a portico,  resting  on  4 massy  tinted 
pillars,  and  is  surmounted  with  a handsome  spire, 
rising  from  the  centre.  In  addition  to  the  (air. 
church  there  is  a quoad  micro  chapel  belonging  to 
the  establishment,  and  a chapes  in  connection 
with  the  Associate  Synod.  There  are  8 schools, 
one  of  which  is  parochial ; and  another  an  en- 
dowed seminary,  called  Beaton’s  School,  from  the 
name  of  its  founder.  The  most  important  branches  j 
of  business  are  ship-building,  and  the  manufacture  j 
of  canvas  for  sail-cloth  ami  coarse  linen  fabrics,  j 
The  former  gives  employment  to  a large  number 
of  men.  The  building  of  steam-boats,  some  of 
them  of  the  largest  class,  is  extensively  carried  on. 

Port- Glasgow  was  formerly  the  sea-port  or  deep- 
wnter  harbour  of  the  city  of  Glasgow,  and  was 
long  regarded  a*  a mere  dependency  of  the  latter. 
It  lias  two  capacious  harbours,  furnished  with 
ample  quay  and  shed  room,  together  with  n graving 
dock,  the  oldest  in  Scotland.  A large  and  com- 
modious wet-dock  1ms  also  licon  constructed. 
Formerly  the  trade  of  this  place  was  almost  en- 
tirely carried  on  in  ships  Udotiging  to  merchants  j 
resident  in  Glasgow.  Of  late  years,  however,  the  ; 
people  of  Port-Glasgow  have  themselves  become  j 
ship-owners,  and  at  present  the  greater  part  of  the  j 
shipping  belonging  to  the  port  is  owned  by  resi-  j 
dents  in  the  town.  On  the  1st  of  Janiiarv,  1864.  j 
there  belonged  to  the  port  81  sailing  vessels  under  . 
60,  and  9 above  50  tons,  besides  8 steamer*,  of  an  J 
aggregate  burthen  of  889  tons.  Port-Glasgow  is 
the  priuciiMil  port  on  the  Clvde  for  the  importation 
of  N.  American  timber,  the  quantity  imported 
having  varied  during  the  last  15  years,  from 
16,000  to  80,000  tons  a year.  Owing  to  the  great 
improvements  that  have  been  effected  in  the  na- 
vigation of  the  Clyde,  the  greater  part  of  the 
trade  belonging  to  Glasgow’  that  formerly  centred 
in  this  port,  has  been  transferred  to  the  funner,  j 
The  customs*  revenue  has  very  materially  de-  i 
creased;  a consequence  of  a large  proportion  of 
the  goods  formerly  warehoused  here  being  now  j 
carried  direct  to  Glasgow.  Thus  the  customs' 
revenue  which,  in  1830,  amounted  to  243.349/., 
had  sunk,  in  1849,  to  139,392/.,  and,  in  I860,  to 
64,621/.  It  rose,  however,  to  125,112/.  in  1862, 
and  to  140,174/.  in  1863.  More  than  half  the 
trade  of  the  port  is  with  the  British  X.  American 
possessions ; about  a fourth  with  the  XV.  Indies ; 


and  the  remainder  with  the  E.  Indies,  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  the  U.  States.  There  is  now  little 
coasting  trade  between  the  town  ami  Glasgow  ; 
but  the  numerous  steam-boats  that  navigate  the 
Clyde,  except  those  that  ply  to  comparatively 
distant  ports,  touch  here  in  passing  and  re- passing. 

The  intercourse  between  Glasgow  and  its  port 
was  in  the  last  century  carried  on  principally  by 
land  ; but  the  improvements  effected  in  the  Clyde 
navigation  have  been  such  as  to  make  Glasgow 
all  but  independent  of  this  or  any  other  port, 
except  its  own.  The  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Newark, 
which  originally  formed  the  seat  of  the  proprietor 
of  the  estate  on  which  Port-Glasgow  is  built, 
stands  on  the  shore,  immediately  contiguous  to 
the  town  on  the  E.  In  1775  it  was  created  a bor. 
of  barony,  and  a municipal  constitution  was  con- 
ferred on  it.  The  Reform  Act  united  it  with  Ren- 
frew, Ruthcrglen,  Ihiuhnrtou,  and  Kilmarnock,  in 
sending  1 mem.  to  tl;e  II.  of  C.  Registered  voters, 
241  in  1865.  The  corporation  revenue  amounted 
to  4,1502,  in  1863-4.  Market-day,  Friday. 

PORT  MAHON,  a sea-port  of  the  island  of 
Minorca,  which  see. 

POKT-PATRICK,  a sea-port  town  of  Scotland, 
co.  Wigtown,  on  a gentle  declivity  on  the  E.  coast 
of  the  Irish  Channel,  bounded  on  the  land  side  by 
hills  which  suddenly  rise,  in  a semicircular  form, 
to  the  height  of  200  or  300  ft. ; 109  m.  SW.  Edin- 
burgh, and  21  m.  NE.  Doiuighadee,  Ireland,  on 
the  terminus  of  a branch  line  of  the  Glasgow- 
Carlisle  railway.  Pop.  1,206  in  1861.  The  prin- 
cipal street  is  in  the  form  of  a crescent,  parallel  to 
the  bay  ; and  there  are  8 smaller  streets  connected 
with  it,  stretching  at  right  angles  towards  the 
hills.  The  houses  are,  in  general,  well-built,  com- 
fortable, and  covered  with  slate.  YY’ith  the  ex- 
ception of  the  par.  church  and  of  a free  church, 
there  arc  no  public  buildings,  nor  any  other  place 
of  public  worship,  though  there  are  dissenters  of 
all  kinds  in  the  town  and  par.  Education  is  at  a 
low  ebb;  lower,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other  place 
of  similar  size  in  Scotland.  There  is  a small  parish 
library,  and  a still  smaller  one  connected  with  the 
.Sunday  school.  There  are  no  manufactures,  but 
the  cod  fishery  is  carried  on  to  some  extent. 

Government  steam-packets,  in  the  service  of 
the  post  office,  used  to  ply  between  Port  pat  rick 
and  Dontiglindce.  The  shortness  of  the  passage 
from  the  latter  made  Portpatrick,  previously  to  the 
introduction  of  steam  navigation,  a principal  port 
of  entry,  not  merely  for  passengers  coming  from 
Ireland  to  Britain,  hut  also  for  cattle  exported 
from  the  former  to  the  latter.  But  after  a direct 
communication  had  been  established  between  Ire- 
land and  Holyhead,  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  and  Bris- 
tol, the  passage  by  PortpAtrick  fell  off,  though  it  is 
still  a regular  route,  served  by  steamers.  Formerly 
the  harbour  of  Portpatrick  was  a mere  inlet  between 
two  ridges  of  rocks,  and  was  one  of  the  worst  and 
most  dangerous  on  the  \Y\  of  Scotland.  YVhen- 
ever  a vessel  approached  the  harbour,  the  inhuhs. 
assembled  to  draw  her  to  the  licach,  there  being 
no  quay  or  creek  to  afford  shelter  from  the  waves. 
But  a quay  and  reflecting  lighthouse  were  built 
about  80  years  ago;  and  it  having  lieen  deter- 
mined to  make  the  place  a steam-packet  station, 
a new  harbour  was  constructed,  protected  by  two 
piers,  curved  to  resemble  a horseshoe,  and  fur- 
nished with  jetties  near  their  extremities,  by  which 
the  entrance  was  contracted  to  180  ft.,  the  area 
of  the  basin  thus  formed  being  about  7 acres.  In 
accomplishing  this  great  work,  rock  to  an  immense 
extent  required  to  bo  excavated,  which  was  ef- 
fected bv  means  of  puddle-dikes  and  the  diving- 
bell.  The  original  estimate  was  120,0002.,  but 
tlie  total  expense  exceeded  200,000/.  After  all. 


PORT-AU-PRINCE 

however,  the  entrance  to  the  harbour  Is  very  diffi- 
cult in  rough  weather. 

Portpatrick  was  long  resorted  to  as  the  Gretna 
Green  for  Ireland,  and  was  celebrated  for  its  run- 
away, or  irregular,  marriages.  The  lowest  sum 
charged  was  10/.,  payable  to  the  parochial  clergy- 
man, who  performed  the  marriage  ceremony,  and 
It.  to  the  session-clerk.  The  practice  was  aban- 
doned m 1826,  owing  to  the  interference  of  the 
church  courts  ; but  in  the  records  of  these  mar- 
riages during  the  preceding  period  of  60  years, 
there  occur  the  names  of  198  gentlemen,  16  officers 
of  the  army  or  navy,  and  13  noblemen. 

PORT-AU-PRlftCE,  a city,  and  sea-port,  and 
the  modern  cap.  of  the  republic  of  llavti,  on  the 
W . coast  of  the  island,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Uay 
of  Gonaivea,  90  m.  S.  Cape  Haytieu,  and  166  m. 
W.  St.  Domingo ; lat.  1«°  33'  42"  N.,  long.  72°  27' 
11"  W.  Pop.  variously  estimated  from  18,000  to 
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town  of  .Ireland,  prov.  Leinster,  on  the  Barrow, 
which  divides  it.  into  two  portions  the  larger  of 
which  is  in  (Queen’s,  and  the  smaller  in  King's 
co..  40  m.  S\V.  by  W.  Dublin,  on  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  railway.  Pop.  2,389  m 
I *61.  The  town  consists  principally  of  a single 
stiver,  nearly  2 in.  in  length,  extending  on  both 
sides  the  river,  which  is  here  crossed  bv  2 stone 
bridges.  Portarlington  is.  |ierlin|>*.  the  best  built 
and  cleanest  country  town  in  Ireland.  A con- 
siderable part  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  this 
town  may  be  ascribable  to  the  fact  of  a colony  of 
French  Protestant  refugees  having  been  settled  in 
it  by  \\  illiam  111.  Jt  has  two  churches,  in  one  of 
which,  frequented  by  the  refugees  and  their  de- 
scendant*. divine  sendee  was  performed  in  the 
French  language  within  the  course  of  the  present 
century.  It  lias,  also,  2 Rom.  Catholic  chapels,  a 
Methodist  meeting-house,  a market-house,  and  a 


20,000.  It  is  partially  fortified  on  the  laud  side.  ' dispensary.  The  schools  belonging  to  this  town 
and  the  harbour  is  protected  bv  a batrery  on  a J have  long  enjoyed  a high  reputation,  especially 
small  island  near  the  shore.  The  streets  arc  laid  ■ those  for  French ; and  in  them  two  of  the  roost 
out  with  great  precision,  crossing  each  other  at  | illustrious  individuals  of  whom  Ireland  has  had  to 
nearly  right  angles,  but  the  town  is  irregularly  boast,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  his  brother  the 
built:  the  houses  are  principally  of  wood,  and  a*  j Marquis  Wellesley,  received  the  rudiments  of  their 
they  seldom  exceed  2 stories  in  height,  have  a]  education.  Uuder  a charter  of  Charles  II..  in 
paltry  appearance.  Except  the  palace,  which  is  a 1 1667,  the  corf  Miration  consisted  of  a sovereign,  2 
large  building,  with  a handsome  flight  of  steps  portreeves,  12  burgesses,  and  a commonalty ; but 
leading  to  good  reception  rooms,  there  are  no  ■ this  body  was  dissolved  by  the  Irish  Municipal 

public  buildings  of  anv  importance.  The  arsenal.  '**  ’ - — ’ n * * • 

church,  mint,  lyccum,  military  hospital,  and 
courts  of  law  are  all  insignificant.  The  adjacent 
country  is  low  and  marshy,  ami  the  heat  in  the 
sumuier  months  being  excessive,  the  climate  is 
then  exceedingly  unhealthy.  The  entrance  to 
the  harbour  is  between  White  Island  and  the  S. 
shore.  The  depth  of  water  varies  from  about 
18  ft.  at  ebb  to  20  ft.  at  full  tide.  It  is  customary, 
but  not  compulsory,  to  employ  a pilot  in  entering 
the  harbour.  Ships  moor  head  and  stern  at  from 
UK)  to  600 yards  from  shore;  loading  and  unload- 
ing by  means  of  boat*,  as  there  are  neither  docks 
nor  quavs  to  facilitate  these  operations.  The 
harlMiur  is  perfectly  safe,  except  during  hurricanes, 
which  may  be  expected  from  Aug.  to  Nov.  The 
market*  are  tolerably  well  supplied  with  beef,  [ called  Cultodry,  took  the  name  of  its  new  owner, 
mutton,  fowl,  fruit, and  vegetable*;  but  the  supply 
of  tish  is  uncertain;  and  such  is  the  indolence  of 
the  inbabs.  and  their  neglect  of  the  most  obvious 
resources,  that  though  turtle  abound  in  the  bay, 
they  are  rarely  found  in  the  markets. 

Port-au-Prince  is  the  seat  of  government,  the 


Act.  The  bor.  returned  2 mem*,  to  the  Irish  11.  of 
C.  down  to  the  Union,  since  which  it  has  returned 
l mem.  to  the  Ini|H-rial  II.  of  C.  Registered  elec- 
tors, 99  in  1866.  An  obelisk  on  a hill  adjoining 
the  town  commands  an  extensive  prospect.  Manor 
courts  and  petty  sessions  are  held  here,  and  it  has 
two  constabulary  stations,  one  in  the  portion  of  the 
town  in  each  county.  Markets  on  Wednesdays 
and  Saturdays ; fairs  on  6th  Jan.,  1st  Mar.,  Easter 
Monday,  22nd  May,  4th  July,  1st  Sep.,  12th  Oct., 
and  23nl  Nov. 

The  town,  with  on  extensive  surrounding  dis- 
trict, was  granted,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  to 
Lord  Arlington  (Sir  II.  Bennett,  the  Eliab  of 
Dry  den’s  Absalom  and  Achitophel),  one  of  the 
famous  Cabal.  The  town,  which  was  previously 


the  prefix  Port  being  given  to  it.  in  consequence 
of  its  having  a small  landing-place  on  the  Barrow. 
Lord  Arlington,  however,  soon  afterwards  sold  the 
projiertv ; and,  after  passing  through  various 
bands,  it  was  acquired  by  Mr.  Dawson,  an  an- 
cestor of  the  present  Earl  of  Portarlington.  Kmo 


supreme  court  of  justice,  court  of  cassation,  and  a 1 House,  the  residence  of  this  noble  family,  is  about 
tribunal  of  original  jurisdiction.  It  is  also  the  j 4 m.  S.  from  the  town. 


residence  of  the  principal  foreign  consuls  in  Hayti, 
and  the  entrepot  of  the  commerce  of  the  island, 
which,  however,  i*  trilling,  compared  to  what  it 
was  previously  to  the  commencement  of  the  dis- 
turbances and  atrocities  that  devosted  this  tine 
colony.  (See  Hayti.)  It  is  of  late  origin,  having 
been  founded  in  1749.  It  is  very  subject  to  earth- 
quakes, l>y  one  of  which  it  was  nearly  destroyed 
in  1770. 

PORT-ROYAL,  a town  and  sea-port,  and  for- 
merly the  commercial  capital  of  Jamaica ; at  the 
extremity  of  a narrow  point  of  land,  bounding  [ winters. 
Kingston  harbour  on  the  S.  and  E.,  aUmt  6 m. 

SSW.  Kingston.  It  formerly  had  2,000  house* 
and  was  handsomely  built ; but  having  been  iu 
great  part  destroyed  bv  an  earthquake  in  1602, 
and  having  subsequently  suffered  severely  by  tire* 
anil  hurricane*,  it*  public  office*  were  transferred 
to  Kingston,  and  it  is  now  insignilicant  as  a town. 

It  is  still,  however,  strongly  fortified,  and  is  the 
seat  of  the  royal  navy  yard,  the  naval  hospital, 
and  of  some  regimental  barracks. 

PORTARLINGTON,  a pari.  bor.  and  inland 


PORTLAND,  a city  and  port  of  entry  in  the 
U.  States,  state  Maine,  of  which,  till  1832,  it  was 
the  cap.,  on  a peninsula  in  Casco  Bay,  50  m.  SSW. 
Augusta,  and  60  m.  NNE.  Portsmouth.  Pop. 
26,340  in  I860.  Portland  is  the  largest  town  in 
the  state,  and  i*  well  built  and  laid  out,  having 
numerous  churches,  on  elegant  court-house,  mar- 
ket, alms  and  custom  houses,  an  athenaeum,  with  a 
good  library  and  several  banks.  The  harbour  ha* 
deep  water,  is  safe  and  capacious,  and  is  never 
frozen,  except  for  a few  days  in  the  coldest 
winters.  Its  entrance  is  marked  by  a lighthouse, 
70  ft.  in  height,  on  Cape  Elizabeth*,  3 m.  S.  hv  E. 
from  the  town.  The  town  and  harbour  arc  pro- 
tected by  2 forts.  The  inhahs.  of  Portland  carry 
on  an  extensive  coasting  and  foreign  trade,  and 
have  a considerable  share  in  the  fisheries.  There 
are  numerous  schools  for  children  of  cither  sex. 
The  city  was  incorporated  in  1786. 

PORTLAND  (ISLE  OF),  a large  and  almost 
insulated  headland,  on  the  S.  coast  of  England,  co. 
Dorset.  It  stretches  lengthwise  from  N.  to  S. 
about  6 m.,  being  concave  on  its  W.  and  convex 
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on  its  E.  side.  Whore  widest  it  is  nearly  2 m. 
across;  area  2,970  acres.  Pop.  8,468  in  1801.  The 
island  consists  of  a vast  mass  of  freestone,  rising 
in  its  highest  point  to  about  450  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Its  quarries,  which  have  Jbng  l»een 
famous  have  furnished  the  stone  used  in  the 
building  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral  and  many  other 
edifices.  It  has  a village,  several  hamlets,  n prison 
for  convicts,  with  rhutvhes,  schools,  ami  two  old 
castles.  It  is  well  wntcrcd,  and  the  soil,  though 
in  moat  parts  thin  and  light,  is  fertile,  yielding 
line  hcrltfge,  with  wheat  and  other  grain,  but  not 
in  sufficient  quantities  for  the  supply  of  the  inhahs. 
The  custom  of  gavelkind  prevails  in  the  island. 
Near  its  8.  extremity,  denominated  * Portland 
Bill,’  in  lnt.  50°  81'  22"  N.,  long.  2°  26'  49"  \V„ 
Tnre  2 lighthouses  Willi  fixed  lights,  elevated  1D8 
ft.  above  high  water.  The  * Kare  of  Portland  ’ lies  1 
to  the  S.  of  the  Bill.  It  is  a ripling  of  the  water,  ] 
occasioned  by  the  rtiggedness  of  the  ground,  which 
impedes  and  breaks  the  course  of  the  tide.  At 
springs  it  Is  rather  dangerous,  at  least  for  small 
loaded  vessels.  In  the  angle  between  the  N.  coast 
of  the  island  nnd  the  opposite  shore  of  the  main- 
land, is  Portland  or  Weymouth  Bonds  where 
there  is  excellent  anchorage,  with  W.  or  N. 
winds,  fur  the  largest  ships.  But  gnles  from  the 
8SE.,  SE„  anil  E.,  throw  in  a very  heavy  sea:  and 
to  protect  the  roads  from  their  influence,  a gi- 
gantic breakwater  is  now  being  construct  cm  1,  for  a 
notice  of  which  see  Weymouth.  The  sen  is  per- 
|tcf unity  encroaching  on  this  island;  and  in  1665, 
1784,  and  1792,  portions  of  the  cliffs  nnd  of  the 
land,  having  l*een  undermined,  fell  into  the  sea, 
nnd  sunk  to  a lower  level.  The  Isle  of  Portland 
has  lieen  made  a depot  for  convicts,  wrho  arc  em- 
ployed on  the  breakwater. 

PORTO- BELLO,  a famous  sea-port  nnd  town 
of  ('olombia,  on  the  Caribbean  Sen.  on  the  N.  side 
of  the  isthmus  uniting  the  twro  great  continents  of 
N.  and  S.  America,  at  the  point  where  it  is  less 
than  40  to.  across;  lat.  9°  24'  29"  N.,  long.  79° 
48'  35"  W.  The  town,  now  greatly  fallen  off,  is 
built  along  the  shore,  at  the  foot  of  a mountain 
range  which  surrounds  and  shelters  the  harbour. 
But  this  barrier,  at  the  same  time  that  it  protects 
the  port,  prevents  the  circulation  of  the  air,  and, 
combined  with  the  heaw  periodical  rains,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  surrounding  forests,  nnd  the  ex- 
cessive heat,  renders  this  locality  a favourite  scat 
of  yellow  fever,  and  one  of  the  most  unhealthy 
places  in  the  world.  Owing,  however,  to  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  port,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  that 
can  1h‘  imagined,  and  its  contiguity  to  Panama, 
on  the.  opposite  side  of  the  isthmus,  it  was,  for  a 
lengthened  period,  nu  important  commercial  entre- 
pot. Down  to  1740,  the  galleons  from  Old  Spain, 
with  merchandise  for  the  Spanish  Main.  Peru, and 
the  W.  coast  of  America,  used  to  rendezvous  at. 
Porto-Bello,  about  the  same  time  that  the  Peru 
fleet,  arrived  at  Panama,  the  gold  ami  silver,  and 
other  produce  brought  by  the  latter,  being  con- 
veyed across  the  isthmus  by  means  of  oxen  and 
conversely.  As  soon  as  the  galleons  had  unloaded, 
and  the  merchandise  from  Panama  had  arrived,  a 
fair  was  held,  which  was  attended  by  a great 
concourse  of  strangers,  and  when  a deal  of  busi- 
ness was  transacted.  But  in  1740  the  galleons 
c ensed  to  resort  to  Porto- Bello,  the  commerce  with 
Peru  nnd  W.  America  having  been  since  carried  on 
direct  by  vessels  that,  sailed  ronnd  Cape  Horn.  In 
consequence,  the  importance  of  Porto-Bello  rapidly 
declined;  and  the  advantages  of  its  port  not  being  j 
sufficient  to  countervail  the  unhealthiness  of  its 
climate,  it  is  now  comparatively'  deserted.  But 
should  the  project  for  effecting  a communication 
across  the  isthmus,  by  canal  or  railway,  take  effect, 
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it  is  probable  that  Porto-Bello  may  recover  some 
portion  of  its  former  importance.  The  climate  is 
said  to  hnve  l»oen  improved  by  an  opening  made 
in  the  mountains  that  cncirelc  the  town,  nnd  by 
the  cutting  down  of  a portion  of  the  adjacent 
forests. 

Notwithstanding  Porto-Bello  was  formerly  verv 
strongly  fortified,  it  was  taken,  with  little  loss,  by 
Admiral  Vernon  in  1739.  The  importance  of  this 
exploit,  nnd  the  abilities  of  the  admiral,  were,  at 
the  time,  much  overrated;  and  it  was  supposed 
that  if  he  were  furnished  with  an  adequate  force 
he  would  have  little  difficulty  in  reducing  nil  the 
Spanish  settlements  in  this  quarter.  But  the 
events  that  took  place  during  the  next  two  years, 
nnd  espeeiallv  the  failure  of  the  attack  on  Uartha- 
gena,  undeceived  the  public. 

Porto-Bello  was  discovered,  in  1502,  by  Colum- 
| bus,  its  name  being  derived  from  the  excellence  of 
its  harlMiur. 

I*ORTOBELLO,  n pari.  bor.  and  sea-port  of 
Scotland,  co.  Mid  Lothian,  in  a plain  on  the  8.  bank 
of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  2 m.  E.  Edinburgh,  on  the 
Edinburgh  and  Berwick  railway.  Pop.  4,366  in 
1861  ; hilt  in  summer  its  pop.,  owing  to  the  influx 
of  visitors  from  Edinburgh,  is  much  larger.  The 
bor.  has  a chnf>cl  of  ease  attached  to  the  establish- 
ment, a Kree  church,  and  chapels  belonging  to  the 
Episcopalians,  I ndej indents,  mid  Belief.  The  main 
street  lies  along  the  line  of  the  public  road  running 
E.  and  W. ; a number  of  cross  streets  diverge  from 
it,  leading  dowm  to  the  sea  bench,  or  stretching  in 
the  opposite  direction.  Some  of  these  consist  of 
lines  of  detached  villas.  Separate  villas,  also, 
aliound  throughout  the  town,  some  of  them  front- 
ing the  sea.  No  fixed  plan  lias  been  olwerved  in 
laying  out  the  town,  wliich  has  a si raggling  ap- 
pearance, and  some  of  the  older  parts  are  very 
mean. 

Adjacent  to  Portobello  is  the  village  of  Joppa, 
now  almost  a pari  of  it.  There  is  no  harbour  at 
either  place.  There  arc  manufactories  of  bricks, 
tiles,  earthenware,  glass,  and  crystal.  Fire-clay 
abounds  on  the  E.  point  of  Joppa,  where  fire-bricks 
are  manufactured  to  a considerable  extent.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  average  number  of  visitors  for 
sea-bathing  in  the  town,  from  May  to  Oct., 
amounts  to  500  or  600.  And,  owing  to  the  salu- 
brity of  its  situation,  many  families  resort  to  it  as 
an  eligible  permanent  residence. 

Portobello  derives  its  name  from  the  first 
house  having  been  built  by  an  individual  who  had 
l»cen  with  Admiral  Vernon,  in  1739,  at  ‘ Porto- 
liello.’  The  Reform  Act  united  it  with  Leith  and 
Musselburgh  in  sending  1 mem.  to  the  H.  of  C. 
Registered  electors  in  the  united  bor.  2,501  in  1861. 
Municipal  councillors,  9. 

POR  ro  FERKAJO,  a sea-port  and  the  principal 
town  of  the  island  of  Elba,  which  see. 

PORTO-B1CO  (Span.  Puerto  Rico),  one  of  the 
YV.  Indian  Islands  belonging  to  Spain,  being  the 
smallest  and  most  E.  of  the  (treat er  Antilles; 
chiefly  lietween  lat.  17°  55'  and  18°  30'  N.,  and 
long.  65°  40'  nnd  67°  20'  YV.;  having  N.  the  At- 
lantic, and  S.  the  Caribbean  Sea,  separated  on  the 
E.  from  the  YTiigin  Islands  bv  the  Y'irgin  Passage, 
and  from  Hayti  on  the  Y\\  by  Mona  Passage,  MO 
m.  across.  Its  shape  is  that  of  a parallelogram, 
the  length  E.  to  YY\  being  about  100  m.,  and  the 
breadth  about  88  m.  Area,  3,700  sq.  m.  Under 
the  old  colonial  system  of  Spain,  in  1788,  the  pop. 
did  not  exceed  80,650 ; whereas  it  amounted,  in 
j 1860,  according  to  the  official  returns,  to  583,308, 
of  whom  300,430  were  * pure  whites,*  and  282,878 
coloured  people.  A mountain  chain  runs  E.  mid 
YV.  through  the  centre  of  the  island;  the  highest 
summit  of  which,  at  the  NE.  extremity,  is  about 
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3000  ft.  iii  height  Numerous  rivers  have  their 
sources  in  this  chain,  flowing  on  either  side  to  the 
sea,  some  of  which  are  navigable  for  2 or  3 leagues 
from  their  mouth,  for  schooners  and  coasting 
vessels.  The  c«)ast  line  is  indented  with  numerous 
hays  and  creeks,  some  of  which  form  excellent 
liarliours  for  ships  of  large  burden.  The  surface, 
which  is  finely  diversified,  is  well  watered,  and  the 
soil  is  generally  rich  ami  fertile.  The  climate  is  j 
supliuscd  to  be  less  unhealthy,  and  better  adapted 
to  kuropeans,  than  in  most  of  the  Antilles;  it 
differs  widely,  however,  in  different  parts;  the  X. 
coast  being  especially  subject  to  heavy  ruins,  and 
the  8.  to  droughts.  Violent  hurricanes  often  do 
immense  damage.  Porto- Rico  is  singularly  des- 
titute of  wild  animals.  There  are  no  indigenous 
quadrupeds;  and  scarcely  any  of  the  feathered 
tribe  arc  to  be  found  in  the  forests.  The  birds  are 
few  both  in  number  and  species;  and  travellers 
may  go  whole  leagues  without  seeiug  a bird  or 
even  bearing  their  chirp.  Oil  the  rivers  there  are  a 
few  water-fowl,  and  in  the  forests  the  green  parrwt. 
Almost  every  other  island  in  the  W.  Indies  is 
infested  by  suukes,  and  other  noxious  reptiles. 
Here  are  none.  Hut  rata  of  an  enormous  size,  ami 
in  great  numbers,  infest  the  country,  and  some- 
times commit  dreadful  ravages  on  the  sugar- 
canes  ; and  although  continually  persecuted,  their 
numbers  do  not  decrease. 

The  resources  of  Porto-Rico  arc  wholly  agri- 
cultural : no  manufactures  exist,  uor  have  any 
mines  of  gold  or  silver,  or  other  mineral  products, 
been  hitherto  explored. 

Agriculture  is  in  a very  backward  state,  and  the 
Island  suffers  greatly  from  want  of  roads.  Mr. 
Cowper,  British  consul  at  Porto-Rieo,  in  his  * Re- 
port  on  the  Trade  of  Porto-Rico  for  the  Year, 
1864’  (Commercial  Reports  received  at  the  Foreign 
Oflice,  Oct.  1865),  says,  that  ‘if  good  roads  were 
made  throughout  the  country;  the  cultivation  of 
the  land  would  greatly  increase,  for  at  present  a 
large  amount  of  rich  ami  fertile  land  iu  the  inte- 
rior is  left  uncultivated  through  the  want  of  roads. 
The  south  coast  of  the  island  is  generally  occupied 
with  sugar  plantations,  but  moat  other  |>nrts  of  the 
island  exhibit  a promiscuous  cultivation,  planta- 
tions of  sugar  being  intermixed  with  those  of 
coffee,  and  with  field-rice,  maize,  plantains,  to- 
bacco, ami  pasture.  Artificial  irrigation  is  no- 
where practised ; but  notwithstanding  the  drought 
which  prevails  in  the  S.,  plenty  of  water  for  the 
cane  is  found  at  about  2 ft.  below  the  surface.  The 
average  produce  of  sugar  |wir  acre,  for  the  whole 
of  Porto-Kico,  is  estimated  at  30  ewt.,  being  more 
than  double  the  quantity  raised  on  the  best  lands 
in  the  most  favoured  of  the  British  Antilles.  The 
coffee  is  of  a peculiarly  good  quality,  much  care 
being  taken  in  plucking  and  prewiring  it.  The 
trees  which  mostly  belong  to  small  proprietors 
grow  to  a great  height,  and  sometimes  yield  from 
20  to  40  lbs.  each.  Every  poor  family  has  20  or 
30  trees ; and  even  in  the  woods  trees  arc  to  be 
found  in  a wild  state,  laden  with  coffee.  The 
labourers  at  the  harvest  come  into  the  market, 
some  with  50  lbs.,  others  with  a cwt.,  and  so  on, 
being  the  surplus  of  their  little  crops,  after  leaving 
enough  for  the  use  of  their  families  for  the  season. 
This  they  sell  to  the  merchants,  to  purchase  arti- 
cles of  clothing.  The  plant  on  the  large  estates 
is  pruned  and  cut  low,  and  yields,  at  an  average, 
1 Hi.  jier  tree.  The  tobacco  of  Porto-Rico,  which 
is  hut  little  inferior  to  that  of  Cuba,  is  wholly  the 
produce  of  free  labour.  Poor  families,  white  and 
black,  plant  or  \ acre,  and  cure  ami  dispose  of 
the  produce  to  the  shopkeeper*  in  the  villages, 
who  are  generally  agents  for  the  more  extensive 
merchants  of  the  capital.  These  shopkeepers  fur- 
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nish  clothes  ami  money  in  advance,  at  an  enor- 
mous interest,  to  the  cultivators,  from  whom  they 
receive  their  cron  at  a certain  price,  generally  less 
than  half  its  value.  The  soil  in  many  places  is 
particularly  suitable  for  the  growth  of  cotton,  the 
culture  of  which  has  been  very  greatly  extended 
within  the  last  half  dozen  years.  Indigo  grows 
spontaneously,  but  is  not  cultivated  ; and  few 
; European  vegetables  are  raised,  though  the  greater 
number  might  lie  produced  without  difficulty. 

The  pasture  lands  in  the  N.  and  E.  are  superior 
to  any  iu  the  W.  Indies  for  breeding  and  fatten- 
ing cattle.  Cattle-breeding  is,  perluqis,  more  pro- 
fitable here  than  any  other  branch  of  agriculture, 
but,  owing  to  the  subdivision  of  property,  few  in- 
dividuals possess  so  many  as  1,000  head  of  cattle. 
In  the  breeding  districts,  w here  there  are  no  arable 
lands,  the  cattle  are  permitted  to  main  at  large, 
as  on  the  American  continent-,  but  on  a smaller 
scale  ; elsewhere  they  arc  penned  up  in  enclosed 
meadows.  They  are  mostly  reared  in  the  valleys 
distant  from  the  coast,  whence  the  carriage  of 
sugar  and  coffee  would  be  too  expensive  for  the 
cultivator.  The  larger  proprietors,  who  have  from 
100  to  150  head,  if  they  have  not  sufficient  pasture 
land  of  their  own,  divide  their  stock  among  tho 
poorer  landow'iiers,  giving  them  cows,  and  calves 
already  weaned,  to  lx?  taken  care  of ; ami  dividing 
the  produce  of  the  animals,  when  sold,  with  them, 
in  a certain  proportion.  The  cattle  are  turned 
into  the  fattening  |>astures  at  a year  old,  ami  in 
3 or  1 months  are  fit  tor  sale.  A considerable 
traffic  bus  long  been  carried  on  iu  cattle  from  this 
island  with  the  French,  English,  and  Danish  \V. 
I.  Islands  ; for,  in  consequence  of  their  being  tamer, 
they  are  easier  managed  on  board  ship,  ami  are 
not  so  liable  to  die  or  fall  off  at  sea  as  the  wilder 
cattle  of  the  American  continent.  The  home  sup- 
plies of  cheese  and  butter  are  insufficient  for  the 
consumption.  The  island  is  not  ntiapted  for  wool 
growing,  the  fleece  of  the  sheep  degenerating  into 
a species  of  hair ; but  the  mutton  is  excellent. 
The  numbers  of  sheep,  goats,  hogs,  mules,  mid 
asses  are,  however,  very  limited;  but  there  are, 
probably,  above  80,000  horses  of  a tolerably  good 
breed.  The  forests  in  the  interior  supply  timber 
of  the  best  quality  for  ship  and  house  building; 
ami  to  prevent  their  decrease,  the  government  has 
ordered  that  three  trees  should  be  planted  for 
every  one  cut  down. 

Previously  to  1815,  Porto-Rico,  being  excluded 
from  all  direct  intercourse  w ith  other  countries  ex- 
cepting Old  Spain,  was  cither  stationary  or  but 
slowly  progressive,  the  entire  value  of  the  exports 
in  thut  year  having  amounted  to  only  05,274  dol- 
lars. But  at  that  epoch  a royal  decree  appeared, 
which  exempted  the  trade  between  Spain  ami  the 
Spanidi  colonics  ami  Porto-Rico  from  all  duties 
for  15  years  ; and  she  was  then,  also,  permitted  to 
carry  on  a free  trade,  under  reasonable  duties,  with 
other  countries.  In  consequence  principally  of 
these  liberal  measures,  but  partly)  also,  of  a con- 
siderable immigration  of  rich  Spanish  colonists 
from  S.  America,  Porto-Kico  has  latterly  made  a 
most  extraordinary  progress,  (i rent  improvements 
have  been  effected  in  the  police  and  internal  ad- 
ministration, and  roads  have  been  constructed  iu 
some  parts  of  the  island.  * But  at  present,’  says 
Mr.  Cowper,  writing  in  1865,  ‘ there  are  no  rail- 
ways, canals,  drains,  telegraphs,  or  waterworks,  all 
of  which  are  greatly  needed  to  ensure  the  health, 
happiness,  and  prosperity  of  the  people.  None  of 
these  can  lie  done  without  foreigners  and  their 
capital : of  this  tho  Spanish  gov.  is  well  aware.’ 
The  following  tabic,  taken  from  the  official  re- 
: I jvort.  of  Mr.  Cowper,  British  consul  at  Porto-Rico, 
| shows  tlie  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  ike 
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different  porta  of  the  island  of  Porto-Rico  in  the 
year  1 


Impoiitatiox  I ExinurTATtox 


Poru 

ToUl 

Poru 

Total 

Porto-Rico 

Doll*.  Cl». 

Doll..  Ctt. 

4.679.292  89 

Porto-Rico 

925,697  72 

Mnyuguez  . 

2,37(1.71 1 21 

Mayagues . 

971,643  06 

Ponce  . . 

3.561,774  69 

Ponce  . . 

822,309  49 

AmiaUllla  . 

*18,497  33 

AgundiUa  . 

341,079  65 

Aitovo  . . 

440,364  *2 

Arroyo  . . 

149,691  87 

Xmrmbo  . 

187,1  an  66 

Kagunbo  . 

316,152  70 

Arccibo 

15*, 826  09 

Areciho 
Ilnnmoao  . 
Kagardo  . 
(iunyanillu 
Salinas  . . 

331,921  51 
264,395  78 
201,176  82 
105.397  36 
67,613  50  | 

Tot»lin1SC4 

9,932.600  41 

Totalin  1864  4,787,582  :W 

„ 1863  10,613,766  87 

„ 1863 

5,667,194  79 

Decrease 

581,165  46 

Decrease  . 

769,612  43 

Among  the  leading  articles  imported  are  ci»tton 
manufacture*,  woollen  do.,  drapery  goods,  ami  silk 
manufactures. 

The  necessaries,  and  many  of  the  com  forts,  of 
life  are  enjoyed  hv  the  great,  majority  of  the  in- 
linbs.  of  Porto-Rico.  The  Xivnros,  a name  applied 
to  all  the  whites  ltelowr  the  Ik-1  ter  classes,  swing 
themselves  to  and  fro  in  their  hammocks  nil  day  | 
long,  smoking  their  cigars,  and  scraping  a guitar. 
A few  coffee  plants  and  plantain  trees,  a cow  and 
a horse,  an  acre  of  land,  in  com  or  sweet  potatoes, 
constitute  the  property  of  what  would  be  denorm-  ' 
nated  a comfortable  Xivaro;  who,  mounted  on! 
his  meagre  ami  hard-worked  horse,  with  his  long  j 
sword  protruding  from  his  liasket.  dressed  in  abnuid- 
britymed  straw  hat,  cotton  jacket,  clean  shirt,  and 
cheek  pantaloons,  sallies  forth  from  his  cabin  to 
mass,  to  a cock-light,  or  to  a dance,  thinking  him- 
self the  most  independent  and  happy  being  in  ex- 
istence. The  houses  of  all  classes,  in  the  country, 
are  usually  built  of  wood.  The  windows  have  no 
glass;  they  are  shut  with  sliding  Ixmrds : so  that 
when  it  rains,  or  when  the  wind  blows  with  vio- 
lence, the  family  remains  in  darkness.  The  roofs 
of  the  lietter  class  of  houses  are  covered  with 
wooden  shingles.  There  are  scarcely  any  inns  for 
travellers  either  in  the  towns  or  country. 

The  government,  laws,  and  institutions  are  nearly 
similar  to  those  established  by  .Spain  in  the  rest  of 
her  Transatlantic  colonies.  Porto-Hico  is  governed 
by  a captain-general,  whose  authority  is  supreme 
in  military  affairs,  and  who  is  president  of  the 
royal  autiiencia  for  civil  matters.  The  latter  court 
is  composed  of  the  captain-general,  a regent,  three 
judges,  a fiscal,  two  reporters, and  a marshal;  and 
is  superior  to  all  other  constituted  authorities,  in- 
cluding the  ecclesiastical  tribunal.  The  captain- 
general  has  a junta,  or  council  of  the  principal  mi- 
litary officers.  In  the  seven  towns  and  villages, 
which  are  the  caps.  of  departments,  justice  is  ad- 
ministered by  the  mayors : in  the  smaller  towns 
and  Tillages  by  inferior  magistrates,  called  lieute- 
nants, who  determine  debts  under  100  dollars,  act 
ns  justices  of  the  peace,  collect  the  duty  of  subsidy, 
receiving  <>  per  cent,  on  the  collections.  They  ore 
ap]x>inted  by  the  captain-general,  who  also  appoints 
the  clergy  to  their  different  livings,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  bishop.  Public  instruction  is 
very  backward;  but  schools,  though  few,  are  in- 
creasing. The  Island  is  divided  into  seven  mili- 
tary dope.,  each  under  the  command  of  a Spanish 
colonel.  The  regular  military  force  comprises 
about  10,000,  and  the  militia  about  46,(100  men. 
The  naval  force  consiatsof  a man-of  war,  a schooner, 
and  about  a dozen  gun-boat*.  The  tithes  and  al- 
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ravala  duties  were  abolished  in  1815.  and  the  sub- 
sidy, or  direct  contribution  on  landed  property,  es- 
tablished instead.  The  total  revenue  of  the  colony 
was  set  down,  in  the  Spanish  budget  of  18(52-63, 
at  2,000,000  reales.  TTie  chief  towns  of  the  island 
are  San  Juan  de  Porto-Hico,  the  cap.,  Mayaguez, 
Ponce,  Aguadilla,  and  Kagardo. 

Porto-Rico,  when  discovered  by  Columbus,  in 
1 403,  is  supposed,  though  probably  on  no  very  good 
grounds,  to  have  had  000,000  inhab*.,  who  were,  in 
no  very  long  time,  almost  exterminated.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  17th  century  it  was  taken  by 
the  English;  but,  from  the  prevalence  of  dysentery, 
they  wen;  soon  after  obliged  to  abandon  it;  since 
which  time  it  has  been  mostly  in  the  quiet  posses- 
sion of  S]Niin.  A revolutionary  movement,  which 
broke  out  in  1820,  was  put  an  end  to  in  1823. 

PORTO-RICO  (SAXJl'AX  DE),  the  principal 
city  and  sea-port  of  the  above  island,  of  which  it 
is  the  cap.,  on  rising  ground,  at  the  extremity  of  a 
peninsula,  joined  to  the  laud  by  a narrow  isthmus; 
hit.  1 8°  20'  10"  N.,  long.  66°  7'  2"  W.  Pop.  21,1 90 
in  1800.  The  town,  which  lies  along  the  E.  side 
of  the  harbour,  is  strongly  fortified.  The  streets 
cross  each  other  at  right  angles ; being  on  a de- 
clivity it  is  well  drained,  and  may  be  considered  as 
one  of  the  best  and  healthiest  towns  in  the  \V. 
Indies.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  present  century, 
mo>t  of  the  houses  were  of  wood ; but  at  present, 
except  in  the  suburbs,  not  a wooden  house  is  to  Iks 
seen,  and  they  are  principally  two  stories  high. 
There  are  some  good  public  buildings,  including 
the  bishop’s  palace,  and  seminary;  the  royal  mili- 
tary hospital,  with  350  beds;  public  gaol,  house  of 
correction,  a handsome  theatre,  town-house,  with  a 
magnificent  public  ball,  and  several  convents.  The 
government  house,  though  old  and  sombre-looking, 
has  some  tine  apartments.  The  cathedral  is  a 
large,  untinished,  heavy  fabric;  there  are  several 
other  churches,  with  a custom-house  and  arsenal. 
The  harbour  has  a striking  resemblance  to  that  of 
the  Iliivnnnah.  to  which  it  is  but  little  inferior. 
Its  entrance,  about.  800  fathoms  in  width,  has  the 
Monro  Castle,  at  the  X\V.  corner  of  the  city,  on  its 
E.  side,  ami  is  defended  on  the  W.,  or  opposite  side, 
by  forts  erected  on  two  small  islands.  Within  it 
expands  into  a capacious  basin,  the  depth  of  water 
varying  from  5 to  0 and  7 fathoms.  On  its  W. 
•side,  opposite  to  the  city,  there  are  extensive  sand- 
banks; but  the  entrance  to  the  harbour,  and  the 
harlMiur  itself,  is  unobstructed  by  any  bar  or  shallow. 
Porto-Hico  is  the  residence  of  the  governor,  and 
the  seat  of  the  superior  courts  for  the  island.  It 
1ms  a society  for  the  promotion  of  the  line  arts, 
with  numerous  public  schools  and  hospitals.  It 
engrosses  a large  portion  of  the  commerce  of  the 
island,  and  has,  in  consequence,  attained  to  con- 
siderable distinction  among  the  emporiums  of  Lhe 
W.  Indies. 

PORTSMOUTH,  including  its  suburb  of  Port- 
sea,  a pari.  bor.  ami  sea-port  town  of  England,  the 
principal  naval  arsenal  of  Great  Hritain,  ami  the 
chief  station  of  the  fleet,  co.  Hants,  on  the  W. 
side  of  Portsca  Island,  at  the  entrance  to  Ports- 
mouth Hnrlxnir,  opposite  Gosport,  and  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  Channel,  separating  the  Isle  of  Wight 
from  the  mninlnml.  16  m.  SE.  Southampton,  and 
(55  m.  SW.  London,  on  the  London  ami  South 
Western  railway.  Pop.  of  bor.  94,799  in  1861. 

Port  sea  Island,  which  has  Portsmouth  at  its 
SW.  extremity,  is  about  4 m.  in  length  (X.  and  S.), 

| and  from  2 to  3 m.  in  breadth,  between  Portsmouth 
Harbour  on  the  one  side,  ami  Langstone  Harbour 
on  the  other:  it  is  connected  with  the  mainland, 
at  its  N.  extremity,  by  a stone  bridge,  ami  is  ge- 
nerally fertile  and  well  cultivated,  producing  ex- 
cellent crops  of  corn,  and  large  quantities  of  par- 
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icularly  fine  garden  vegetables.  Its  coasts  are 
well  defended,  at  numerous  points,  by  »tn»ng  mili- 
tary works,  including,  together  with  the  fortifi- 
cations of  Portsmouth  itself,  Fort  Cumberland, 
Snuthsea  Castle,  and  a long  line  of  intrenched 
works  at  llilsea.  The  external  appearance  of 
Portsmouth  and  Portsea  is  greatly  embellished 
by  the  fine  trees  which  ornament  their  ramparts; 
and  few  towns  exhibit  so  imposing  an  approach  as 
Portsea  at  its  principal  entrance  from  i«ondon. 
The  entrances  to  Portsmouth,  the  older  and  more 
southerly  part  of  the  jwirl.  I sir.,  are  much  less 
striking;  but  its  interior  is  far  superior  to  that  of 
its  neighbour.  Portsmouth  may  be  generally  de- 
scribed as  consisting  of  three  or  four  i>arallel  streets, 
crossed  at  right  angles  by  two  or  three  other  lines 
of  thoroughfares.  High  Street,  the  principal,  with 
its  angular  continuation,  Proud,  or  Point  Street, 
runs  entirely  through  the  centre  of  the  town ; it  is 
wide  and  handsome,  having  on  either  side  many 
large  and  excellent  houses,  several  public  build- 
ings, and  some  very  su|>erior  hotels.  It  has  also 
been  much  improved  by  the  removal,  in  1886,  of 
the  old  town  ball,  an  unsightly  brick  building, 
which  previously  stood  about  its  middle,  blocking 
up  the  greater  |>art  of  the  coach-road.  Many  good 
private  houses  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  other 
streets,  and  on  the  Grand  Parade,  a spacious  o|m*ii 
area,  used  for  garrison  inspections,  and  for  the 
daily  muster  of  the  several  guards : but  in  general 
the  private  buildings  are  of  an  inferior  character, 
ami  the  back  streets,  particularly  those  at  the 
Point  and  toward  the  >J.  part  of  the  town,  are  of 
the  lowest  character.  The  Point  is  a small  penin- 
sula stretching  W.  to  form  the  mouth  of  the  har- 
bour, and  mostly  beyond  the  walls  of  the  town. 
It  is,  with  the  opposite  part  of  Port  sen,  the  prin- 
cipal seat  of  naval  traffic,  most  of  the  ship  agents 
and  brokers  having  their  offices  here,  and,  in 
time  of  war  especially,  it  presents  a scene  of  the 
greatest  activity. 

Portsea,  which  has  entirely  grown  up  since  the 
beginning  of  last  century,  on  a tract  formerly 
called  Portsmouth  Common,  N.  of  Portsmouth, 
now  greatly  surpasses  the  latter  in  extent  ami 
pop.  It  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  parts- by 
its  main  thoroughfare,  Queen  Street,  which  runs 
for  about  ^ m.  in  a direct  line  from  Lion  (lute,  ami 
is  lined  on  each  side  with  shops,  many  of  which 
emulate  those  of  the  Strand  or  Fleet  Street.  Some 
few  of  the  other  streets,  as  St.  James’s  Street, 
King  Street,  and  the  Common  Hard,  are  tolerably 
broad  and  well  built ; but,  except  these,  none  of 
the  others  approach  even  to  mediocrity.  The 
houses  in  Portsea  arc  rarely  more  than  two  stories 
in  height,  and  their  fronts  arc  but  seldom  stuccoed. 
It  has  but  one  handsome  open  space  and  few  public 
buildings,  both  towns  are  well  paved,  well  suj>- 
plied  with  water,  and  well  lighted  with  gas. 

The  suburbs  beyond  the  walls  comprise  at  least 
half  the  pari,  bor.,  their  more  densely  jieopled  por- 
tion exteudiug  over  a space  fully  as  large,  if  not 
larger,  than  that  occupied  by  the  two  towns.  Of 
these  suburbs,  Southsca  alone  has  any  pretensions 
to  beauty.  It  consists  of  a succession  of  well  built 
terraces  facing  the  sea,  and  the  E.  ramparts  of 
Portsmouth,  being  inhabited  principally  by  nuval, 
military,  and  government  civil  officers,  and  visi- 
tors resorting  thither  during  the  summer  season. 
Behind  these  terraces  are  a number  of  tolerable 
streets,  and  some  nevr  squares.  Kim  Grove  ami 
Somentown  are  sections  or  this  suburb;  the  former, 
a little  further  eastward,  consists  of  a series  of  ele- 
gant detached  villas,  surrounded  by  fine  planta- 
tions and  gardens,  commanding  prospects  of  Spit- 
liead  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  ami  inhabited  by  opu- 
lent individuals.  Laudport  and  Flathousc,  imme- 


diately to  the  E.  and  X.  of  Portsea,  have  nothing, 
in  point  of  api>earanre  to  recommend  them;  their 
in halis.  are,  in  a great  measure,  retail  tradesmen 
and  workmen  employed  by  government.  Newtown 
(Mile  End),  Kingston,  and  fiuckland,  E.  of  the 
foregoing,  are  cheerful  and  agreeable  suburbs, 
principally  extending  along  the  London  Road, 
and  inhabited  by  the  same  classes  as  those  resid- 
ing in  Soutlisra.  Immediately  without  the  walls 
of  Portsmouth,  stretching  along  the  shore,  is 
Sou  tinea  Common,  a fine  large  open  space,  used 
for  reviews  ami  military  inspections,  and  a favour- 
ite place  for  public  recreation. 

'I  lie  importance  of  Portsmouth,  like  that  of  Ply- 
mouth, depends  wholly  on  the  excellence  of  her 
harbour,  and  on  her  convenient  situation  as  a 
place  for  the  outfit  and  rendezvous  of  the  fleets  in 
the  Channel,  or  of  those  cruising  off  the  coasts  of 
Frame  and  Spain.  It  is  this  that  has  made  her 
be  selected  as  the  principal  station  of  the  navy, 
and  has  consequently  advanced  her  to  the  highest 
destination  as  a naval  dejsit.  The  harlmur,  which 
is  unequalled  in  Great  Britain,  ami  surpassed  hut 
by  few  in  the  world,  has  a narrow  entrance,  not 
exceeding  220  yards  in  width,  between  Ports- 
mouth and  Gosport;  but  within  its  width  in- 
creases, and  it  expands  into  a noble  basin  capable 
of  containing  the  larger  part  of  the  navy  of  Great 
Britain.  There  is  a bar  outside  the  entrance  to 
the  harbour;  but  as  it  has  about  13  ft.  water  over 
it,  even  at  the  lowest  spring  ebbs,  it  can  hardly 
be  said  to  be  any  obstruction  to  the  navigation; 
and  within  the  harbour  there  is  water  sufficient  to 
float  the  largest  meu-of-war  at  any  time  of  the 
tide.  The  anchoring  ground  is  excellent;  and, 
being  free  from  sunken  rocks,  or  other  obstructions, 
shins  lie  as  securely  in  it  a>*  if  they  were  in  dock. 

The  dockyard,  which  comprises  about  120  acres, 
lies  along  the  E.  side  of  the  harbour.  It  com- 
prises all  the  establishments  necessary  for  the  con- 
struction and  repair  of  ships  of  war,  and  for  their 
outfit  with  the  greatest  despatch,  including  nume- 
rous building  and  graving  docks,  partly  opening 
into  the  harbour,  and  partly  into  a large  basin, 
which  communicates  with  the  latter.  Along  the 
quay,  fronting  the  harbour,  extends  a noble  line 
of  warehouses,  having  in  its  centre  a handsome 
octagonal  observatory,  in  the  rope-house,  nearly 
1,200  ft.  in  length,  cables  nre  twisted  to  the  ex- 
tent of  30  inches  in  circumference ; and  the  anchor 
forge  produces  anchors  of  the  largest  size.  The 
iron  and  copper  mills,  the  copper  foundry,  where 
the  copper  is  rolled  into  sheets  for  sheathing  by 
steam-power,  the  rigging  ami  mast-houses,  timber 
berths,  saw-nits,  seasoning  sheds  and  nrast-|>onds, 
are  all  on  the  most  extensive  scale.  Probably, 
however,  the  most  interesting  machinery  is  that 
invented,  or,  at  all  events,  vastly  improved,  bv  Sir 
Isambert  Brunei,  for  cutting  blocks.  It  is’  ex- 
ceedingly ingenious,  and  lias  been  productive  of  a 
vast  saving  of  labour.  During  the  late  war  ujv- 
wards  of  4,000  working-men  were  employed  in 
Portsmouth  dockyard,  of  whom  1,500  were  ship- 
wrights and  caulkers;  but  in  time  of  peace  the 
numbers  are  greatly  reduced. 

In  the  dockyard  are  the  navy  pay  office,  the 
residences  of  the  port-admiral,  the  adrairal-sii|ier- 
intendent.  and  the  heads  of  the  principal  depart- 
ments of  the  estah.  The  port-admiral's  residence, 
formerly  that  of  the  commissioner  (whose  duties 
are  now  performed  bv  the  superintendent),  is  an 
elegant  edifice  of  white  brick,  surrounded  by  gar- 
dens. Near  it  is  the  Royal  Naval  College,  a spa- 
cious dark  brick  edifice,  erected  in  1729,  its  centre 
surmounted  by  a cupola  ami  observatory  well  fur- 
nished with  instruments.  Here  youth’s  intended 
for  the  navy  were  formerly  instructed  in  navigu- 
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tion ; but,  in  1839,  the  college  was  remodelled,  of  cannon,  and  commanding  an  extensive  and 
and  is  now  appropriated  to  the  instruction  of  beautiful  view,  Portsmouth  is  entered  by  four, 
junior  naval  and  marine  officers  in  the  higher  and  Portsea  by  two,  carriage  gateways,  sonic 
branches  of  science  connected  with  their  profession,  having  considerable  architectural  beauty.  Besides 
and  especially  the  principles  and  practice  of  naval  the  town  batteries,  Spit  head  and  the  approaches 
gunnery.  The  officers  belonging  to  this  establish-  to  the  harbour  are  defended  by  Southsea  Castle, 
incut  are  boarded  and  lodged  in  the  college,  but  and  Forts  Cumberland,  Blockhouse,  and  Monk- 
arc  borne  on  the  books  os  part  of  the  complement  ton.  Southsea  Castle,  founded  by  Henry  VIII., 
of  a ship  of  the  line  iu  the  Imrbour.  Immediately  about  1 in.  SE.  Portsmouth,  is  built  almost  wholly 
facing  the  residence  of  the  port-admiral  is  a of  stone;  as  are  Forts  Monkton  and  Blockhouse 
handsome  white  brick  building,  intended  originally  on  the  mainland.  Fort  Cumberland,  on  the  E. 
fora  school  or  college  of  naval  architecture,  for  extremity  of  Portsea  Island,  a structure  of  the  last 
the  education  of  a ‘ superior  class  of  shipwrights century,  covers  a large  sj*ace,  and  has  earthen 
a plan  which,  though  on  no  very  satisfactory  ramparts  faced  with  brick,  and  barrack-room  for 
gruund*,  has  since  been  abandoned.  On  the  green,  3,000  men.  The  town,  its  suburbs,  and  auxili- 
in  front  of  the  last  mentioned  building,  is  a ary  fortresses  are  garrisoned  by  the  Portsmouth 
bronzed  leaden  statue  of  William  III.  Adjucent  j divisions  of  royal  marines  and  marine  artillery, 
to  the  college  is  a cha|>el-of-eaae  for  persons  at-  ! and  a certain  number  of  infantrv  of  the  line, 
tnehed  to  the  dockyard.  The  latter  was,  during  j Within  the  town  are  several  capacious  and  excel- 
htst  century,  the  scene  of  several  conflagrations,  lent  barracks,  and  there  are  others  in  the  gun- 
One  of  these,  in  1776,  was  clearly  the  work  of  an  wharf,  at  Tipner  and  liilsea.  Portsmouth  has  a 
incendiary,  who  was  convicted  and  executed  for  military  hospital,  and  a marine  infirmary  situated 
the  offence.  The  dockyard  is,  however,  daily  between  the  custom-house  and  the  gun-wharf, 
open  to  the  inspection  of  visitors  who  apply  for  But  Hnslar  Hospital  for  the  reception  of  sick  and 
admission  at  the  gate.  wounded  seamen,  the  principal  establishment  of 

To  the  S.  of  the  dockyard,  and  nearer  the  it*  kind  iu  the  kingdom,  Is  on  the  opposite  side  of 
mouth  of  the  hariKMir,  is  the  4 gun-wharf,’  or  tree-  j the  harbour  at  Gosport  (which  see).  The  chief 
nal  for  ordnance  stores.  This  is  on  extensive  and  engineering  detriment  for  the  S.  and  \V.  of  Kng- 
verv  complete  establishment.  As  a dc|K»t  for  land,  and  the  residences  of  the  commandants  of 
cannon  it  is  inferior  to  the  arsenal  at  Woolwich,  the  marines  and  engineers,  are  among  the  other 
but,  ill  most  other  respects,  it  is  very  sujierior  to  1 principal  government  buildings, 
the  latter.  It  comprises  many  extensive  and  . The  jwir.  church  of  Portsmouth,  founded  alsuit 
handsome  storehouses,  filled  wiin  all  kinds  of  am-  | 1220,  but  principally  rebuilt  in  1093,  is  a spacious 
munition;  a neat  armoury  roofed  with  copper,  j stone  edifice  with  a square  tower,  120  ft.  in  neight, 
and  containing  small  arms  for  20,000  men ; a iabo-  surmounted  bv  a cupola  and  vane,  which  forms 
ratorv,  and  various  of  her  offices,  spacious  quays  j on  important  landmark.  Among  other  moim- 
aiong  the  harbour,  and  a terrace  of  excellent  resi-  ruents,  it  has  one  to  Villiers,  duke  of  Buckitig- 
dcncos  for  its  officers,  fronted  by  a finely  planted  \ ham,  assassinated  here  in  1628.  The  vicarage  is 
inclosure.  This  establishment  is  separated  into  in  the  patronage  of  Winchester  College.  Ad- 
the  two  divisions  of  the  old  ami  new  gun-wharf  joining  the  grand  parade  is  the  garrison  chapel 
by  the  mill-pond  ; a damtned-up  creek  between  and  burying-grounu.  In  Portsea  are  two  chapels 
Portsmouth  and  Portsea,  which  supplies  the  moats  of  ease,  St.  John's  and  St.  Georges.  St.  Paul’s, 
of  both,  and  also  turns  a considerable  Hour  mill  | Southsea.  and  All  Saints',  Newtown,  are  elegant 
formerly  attached  to  the  victualling  oflice,  but  j Gothic  edifices  of  similar  architecture,  the  former 
now  in  private  hands.  The  victualling  depart-  built  in  1822,  at  au  expense  of  16,2294,  and  ihe 
nient,  which  formerly  occupied  some  large  piles  latter,  in  1827.  at  a cost  of  12,4644  Portsea  par. 
of  building  within  the  town  of  Portsmouth,  was,  I church  is  au  antiquated  edifice  at  Kingston,  about 
in  1828.  removed  to  Weovil  (we  Gosport)  ; and  J 1^  in.  from  the  town,  and  surrounded  by  a very 
its  former  storehouses  have  partly  been  purchased  i extensive  cemetery.  The  living  is  a vicarage,  iii 
by  merchants  of  the  town,  and  partly  given  place  the  (vitronage  of  St.  Mary’s  College,  Winchester, 
to  a handsome  row  of  modem  dwelling*,  the  new  , There  are  numerous  places  of  worship  fur  lndc- 
al  ms  houses,  and  the  building  of  the  Philosophical  jiendents,  Ilaptista,  Wcaleyans,  Bryamlcs,  Scotch 
Society.  The  custom-house  is  an  insignificant  Presbyterians,  Unitarians,  Horn.  Oaths.,  General 
building,  but  iu  a convenient  situation.  The  Baptists,  and  Jews.  The  town-hall  ami  gaol  to- 
functions  of  governor  are  exercised  by  a lieut.-  get  her  occupy  a large  edifice;  the  latter,  which 
governor,  who  occupies  ft  noble  mansion  in  High  is  clean,  convenient,  and  well  conducted,  is  under 
Street,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  port-admiral,  the.  jurisdiction  of  the  borough  magistrates.  A 
Portsmouth  appears  to  have  been  originally  for-  . market-house  and  exchange,  the  general  disen- 
titled by  Edward  IV.  Its  works  were  greatly  aug-  saiy,  savings’  bank,  workhouses,  female  peni- 
mented’  and  improved  during  the  reigns  irame-  { tentiary,  beneficial  society’s  hall,  literary  and 
diatcly  succeeding,  and  iu  those  of  Elizabeth,  philosophical  institution,  with  a handsome  edi- 
Charles  II.  and  James  II.  Under  William  III.  lice,  and  a good  museum  and  library ; Hampshire 
they  were  completed,  nearly  as  at  present,  the  library  with  6.000  volumes,  the  King’s  Booms  at 
tow’n  being  almost  wholly  enclosed  within  a bas-  Southsea,  with  an  excellent  bathing  establhdi- 
tioned  enceinte,  the  ramparts  faced  with  masonry,  meat.  Green  How  and  York  Booms,  used  for  balls, 
and  encircled  with  broad  moats,  with  a glacis  tic-  ami  a theatre,  are  the  other  i>rinci|tal  buildings  of 
yond.  But,  owing  to  the  rise  of  Portsea,  the  N.  public  interest.  There  are  Lancastrian  ami  na- 
aide  of  these  works  soon  became  useless;  and,  in  tional  schoolman  endowed  free  grammar  school 
1770,  the  government  began  also  to  surround  for  60  boys;  and  St.  Paul’s  school,  a joint-stock 
Portsea  with  works  on  a still  more  extensive  scale,  subscription  academy  for  superior  classical  aud 
At  present  a continuous  line  of  ramparts  extends  mathematical  instruction;  besides  several  good 
round  both  towns,  and  the  belt  of  fortification  is  private  academies,  a mechanics’  institute,  forensic 
com  pleted  by  the  works  surrounding  Gosport,  on  the  ami  philharmonic  societies,  and  various  charities, 
opposite  side  of  the  harbour.  The  ramparts,  being  On  the  London  road,  about  1&  ra.  from  the  town, 
planted  with  elms  and  poplars,  form  the  favourite  is  n new  and  spacious  public  cemetery, 
promenades  of  the  inhab. ; and  facing  the  sea  is  the  In  addition  to  its  oilier  conveniences,  Porta- 
Plat  form,  a fine  stone  battery,  mounting  25  pieces  mouth  harbour  enjoys  an  im|K»rtant  advantage 
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PORTSMOUTH 

of  o(»cniug  into  the  celebrated  road  of  S pithead, 
between  the  Hnm|M<hire  coast  and  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  It  derives  its  name  from  a sand-bank 
called  the  Spit,  extending  about  3 m.  in  a SE. 
direction,  from  the  narrow  neck  or  tongue  of  land 
on  which  Gosport  is  built.  A ship  of  war  was 
formerly  kept  moored,  as  a guard  or  receiving 
ship,  at  the  head  of  this  bank ; but  since  the 
peace  this  practice  has  been  discontinued,  and 
the  roadstead  is  tnerelv  marked  by  buovs  placed 
at  regular  intervals.  U is  here  that  ships  titted 
out  in  the  docks  and  harbour  rendezvous  beforu  j 
going  to  sea,  and  it  is  also  a secure  and  con- 
venient asylum  for  the  Channel  fleet  and  other 
vessels,  during  the  occurrence  of  storms.  From 
its  safety  and  capaciousness  this  roadstead  is  called 
by  sailors,  * the  king'*  bed-chamber. * 

Inasmuch  as  Portsmouth  depends  for  support 
on  its  being  a great  naval  port  and  arsenal,  its 
prosperin'  Is  necessarily  greatest  during  war.  At 
present,  however,  if  we  compare  it  with  previous 
periods  of  peace,  it  may  be  said  to  be  flourishing. 
It  necessarily  has  a considerable  trade  in  the 
importation  of  the  various  articles  required  in 
its  numerous  establishments,  ami  for  the  supply 
of  the  inhabs..  and  the  victualling  of  the  fleet. 
In  January,  1804,  there  belonged  to  the  port,  153 
sailing  vessels  under  50,  and  99  above  50  tons, 
besides  9 steamers,  of  an  aggregate  burthen  of 
35*  tons.  The  gross  customs'  revenue  amounted 
to  22,478/.  in  1868. 

Portsmouth  is  connected  with  Arundel  and  Ten- 
don by  a navigable  canal,  and  communicates  with 
Gos|x>rt  by  a floating  bridge  for  passengers  and 
carnages,  the  property  of  a company  incorporated 
in  1*38.  Steamers  ply  to  Hyde,  Cowes,  Lvmlng- 
ton,  Havre.  Plymouth,  Dublin,  and  other  ports. 

Portsmouth  received  its  tirst  charter  from 
Richard  I.,  which  was  confirmed  by  various  sub-  j 
sequent  monarch*.  Under  the  Municipal  Reform  ! 
Act  it  is  divided  into  seven  wards;  its  municipal 
officers  being  a mayor,  13  aldermen,  and  42  coun- 
cillors. It  has  a commission  of  the  pence  under  a ' 
recorder,  ami  the  boundaries  of  the  municipal  and  1 
purl.  bor.  are  co-extensive.  Petty  sessions  are 
held  three  times  a week,  and  a county  court  is  , 
established  here,  before  which  2,181  plaints  were  j 
entered  in  1848.  Portsmouth  has  sent  2 meins.  | 
to  the  II.  ofC.  since  the  23d  Edward  I.;  the  right 
of  election  down  to  the  Reform  Act  being  vested  1 
in  the  mayor  and  corporation,  the  numltcr  of  I 
which  seldom  exceeded  60.  The  electoral  limits  } 
were  enlarged  by  the  Boundary  Act.  so  ns  to  1 
include  all  the  parish  of  l’ortsea  with  the  old  . 
borough ; and,  in  1865,  there  were  4,583  regis- 
tered electors.  Portsmouth  is  one  of  the  polling 
places  nt  elections  for  the  S.  division  of  Hamp- 
shire. Markets  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Sa-  ] 
tu relays.  The  charter  of  Richard  I.  established  a 
fair  in  the  towu,  called  the  * Free  Mart,’  which 
lasts  for  15  days  from  July  10,  anil  is  succeeded 
by  a 3 days'  fair  on  Portsdown  Hill,  attended  by 
a great  concourse  of  people. 

The  earliest  mention  of  Portsmouth  occurs  in 
the  Saxon  chronicle,  which  states  that  it  existed 
in  501.  It  probably  owes  its  origin  to  the  sea 
having  retired  from  Porchcster,  probably  the  anc. 
Portus  Adurni  nt  the  upper  end  of  the  harbour, 
on  which  account  the  inhabs.  removed  thither, 
and  built  a town  at  the  mouth  of  the  port.  It 
wus  taken  and  burnt  by  the  French  in  1377,  hut 
was  soon  recovered,  and  in  the  reign  of  llenry 
VIII.  had  become  the  priucqiul  naval  arsenal  of 
England. 

Pouts  mouth,  a town  and  port  of  entry  in  the 
U.  States,  being  the  largest  town,  though  not 
the  cap.,  of  New  Hampshire,  on  a pan  insula  in 
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the  Piscatoquo,  3 m.  from  the  Atlantic,  40  tn. 
ESK.  Concord,  and  50  m.  NNE.  Boston.  Pop. 
12,109  in  1860.  The  town  is  well  built,  ami 
having  suffered  severely  at  different  times  from 
fire,  is  now  mostly  constructed  of  brick.  It  has 
many  handsome  houses,  and  there  are  several 
good  public  buildings,  including  a fine  episcopal 
church,  various  other  churches,  a court-house, 
gaol,  almshouse,  academy,  and  athenaeum.  Its 
harbour  is  one  of  the  best  in  America ; it  is  com- 
pletely land-locked,  and  is  accessible  to  vessels  of 
the  Largest  size,  having  40  ft.  water  in  the  channel 
at  low  tide.  It  is  defended  by  several  forts,  and 
on  Great  Island  at  the  W.  entrance  is  a light- 
house, with  a fixed  light  90  fu  above  the  sea. 
Two  bridges  cross  the  Piscataquu  at  Portsmouth, 
one  of  which  is  one-third  of  a mile  in  length. 
On  Navy  Island,  opposite  the  town,  is  a nuvy- 
vard,  belonging  to  the  United  Stares,  with  three 
wet-docks,  and  other  establishments  lit  for  the 
construction  of  large  ships  of  war.  Portsmouth 
has  a considerable  trade,  it  being  the  only  sea- 
port of  New  Hampshire. 

! PORTUGAL  (KINGDOM  OF), auc.  Lusitania, 

: the  most  YV. state  of  continental  Europe,  occupying 
! the  greater  part  of  the  W.  portion  of  the  Spuimli 
' peninsula,  between  the  37th  and  42nd  digs.  N.  lat., 

I and  the  Uth  and  10th  \Yr.  long.,  having  K.  ami  N. 
Spain,  uml  S.  and  \V.  the  Atlantic.  Length,  N. 
j to  S.,  about  350  m.;  average  breadth,  rather  more 
! than  100  m.  The  kingdom  is  divided  into  seven 
provinces,  the  area  of  which  and  population,  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1838,  and  ol  1858,  is  given 
! in  the  subjoined  table: — 


Province* 

s V 

Population 
la  1S5S 

Population 
i n l«oS 

Minho. 

2,07 1 

872,400 

860,479 

Tras- os- Montes  . 

4,005 

3a  1,200 

321.295 

Ueira,  Upper  ) 

8,681!  J 

990,350 

1,025,171 

IMra,  Lower  } 

109,200 

161,222 

Kstremndura 

8,834 

720,700 

755,122 

Alcoa  rejo  . 

10,255 

814,310 

305,404 

Algurt  o . 

2,029 

135,260 

152,784 

Total  . 

86,510 

3,549,420 

3,681,677 

Geographically  considered,  Portugal  can  be  re- 
garded in  no  other  light  than  as  a dependency  on, 
or  portion  of  .Spain ; and,  in  fact,  all  the  moun- 
tain chains  and  great  rivers  by  which  she  is  tra- 
versed originate  In  the  eastern  and  more  extensive 
portion  of  the  peninsula.  The  principal  moun- 
tain chain,  the  Sierra  dc  Estrella,  runs  S\Y\  ami 
NK.  from  the  .Spanish  frontier,  near  Almeida,  to 
Cape  Koca,  near  Lisbon,  the  most  westerly  land 
in  Europe,  lat.  38°  46'  30"  N.,  long.  9°  3U'  24"  W. 
The  culminating  point  of  this  chain,  near  (.56- 
vilha.  is  7,524  feet  above  the  sea.  Another  chain, 
the  Sierra  Monchique,  runs  across  the  pruv.  of 
Algarve,  the  most  southerly  in  the  kingdom,  ter- 
minating in  Cape  St.  Vincent.  There  are  a great 
number  of  inferior  chains,  and  the  provinces  to 
the  N.  of  the  Douro  are  especially  encumbered 
with  mountains. 

The  great  riven,  the  Tagus,  Douro,  Minho,  and 
Gaudiuua,  have  their  sources  in  S|»ain,  though 
they  are  joined  by  some  considerable  affluents  in 
their  passage  through  Portugal.  There  are  but 
few  lakes,  and  those  of  no  importance ; but  mine- 
ral and  hot  springs  are  not  uncommon.  Water, 
in  many  districts,  particularly  in  the  8.,  is  both 
scarce  and  bad;  and,  in  consequence,  extensive 
tracts  in  the  great  plain  of  Alcmtejo  and  other 
provinces  are  nearly  uninhabitable.  Tho  climate 
is,  in  general,  milder  and  more  agreeable  than  in 
Spam,  owing  to  the  height  of  the  mountains  and 
the  great  extent  of  coast.  In  the  rugged  tracts 
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of  the  NE.  (Tras  os  Montes)  the  air  is  in  many 
parts  keen.  In  the  valleys,  and  in  the  S.  part  of 
the  kingdom,  the  case  is  generally  very  different ; 
hut  all  along  the  coast  the  heat  is  tempered  by 
the  sea  breezes.  Snow  seldom  lies  on  the  low 
ground;  but  the  rains  of  winter  are  often  heavy 
and  long  continued ; and  at  this  season  the  vici- 
nity of  Lisbon  and  other  parts  of  the  country  arc 
very  subject  to  earthquakes.  Violent  hurricanes 
are  also  of  frequent  occurrence. 

The  general  aspect  of  Portugal  is  similar  to  that 
of  Spain,  and  even  more  luxuriant. 

— — ' It  Is  a goodly  sight  to  see 
What  heaven  hath  (lone  for  this  delicious  land! 
What  fruits  of  fragrance  blush  on  every  tree  I 
What  goodly  prospect*  o’er  the  hills  expand  1* 

Cbllde  Harold,  canto  i.  st.  xv. 

The  vegetable  protlucts  are  very  various,  as 
well  from  difference  of  latitude  as  from  the  great 
variety  of  elevation.  Wheat,  barley,  oats,  tlax, 
hemp,  and  other  products  of  a northern  latitude, 
are  raised  in  the  high  grounds,  vinca  and  maize  in 
those  of  warmer  temperature,  and  rice  in  the  low 
grounds.  The  chief  fruits  are  olives,  oranges,  and 
lemons;  hut  the  last  two  grow  only  in  the  wunn 
and  sheltered  valleys  of  the  8.  and  central  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  The  woods  are  extensive : in  the 
N.  they  consist  principally  of  oak;  in  the  central 
provinces  of  chestnut,  and  in  the  S.  of  sea  pine, 
Kermes,  and  cork  trees.  Algarve  produces  the 
American  aloe,  date,  and  other  intcrtrupical  pro- 
ducts; and  Portugal  is  supposed  to  have  a greater 
number  of  indigenous  plants  than  any  other  part 
of  Europe.  (Ilalbi,  Kssai  Statistiquc,  i.  145.) 
Silk  is  produced  of  very  good  quality;  and,  in 
general,  any  deficiency,  whether  in  vegetable  or 
animal  products,  is  to  be  imputed  not  to  the  soil 
or  climate,  but  to  the  indolence  and  unskilfulnc** 
of  the  people. 

The  agriculture  of  Portugal,  though  recently 
it  has  begun  to  improve,  is  still,  speaking  gene- 
rally, in  the  most  backward  and  degraded  state 
imaginable.  A variety  of  circumstances  have  con- 
spired to  bring  about  this  result ; among  which, 
tin*  beat  of  the  climate  and  the  want  of  water, 
esjiecially  in  the  southern  provinces,  have,  no 
doubt,  a very  considerable  influence.  Probably, 
however,  the  mildness  of  the  climate  has  been 
still  more  injurious  than  its  aridity,  for  this  has  at 
once  encouraged  the  indolence,  and  lessened  the 
wants  of  the  peojile.  And  if  to  these  powerful 
physical  causes  we  add  the  pernicious  practice  of 
exempting  the  clergy  and  nobility  from  those 
direct  taxes  which  were  made  to  fall  with  their 
full  weight  on  the  cultivators ; the  vast  amount 
of  property  in  mortmain,  and  prevented  from 
coming  into  the  hands  of  those  who  would  turn  it 
to  the  best  account;  the  want  of  a proper  method 
of  letting,  and  the  consequent  insecurity  of  the 
occupiers ; the  want  of  a manufacturing  |)op.,  and 
of  great  towns,  that  is,  of  markets  for  agricultural 
produce ; the  extreme  badness  of  the  roads,  and 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  internal  communi- 
cation ; the  number  of  saints'  (lavs,  fasts,  and 
other  superstitious  observances;  and  the  igno- 
rance of  the  people;  we  shall  certainly  have  little 
cause  to  wonder  at  the  low  state  of  agriculture  in 
most  parts  of  the  country. 

In  the  greater  jiortion  of  the  kingdom  the 
farmers  are  quite  unacquainted  with  the  rotation 
of  crops,  and,  one  would  be  almost  disposed  to 
conclude,  of  the  differences  of  soil,  inasmuch  as 
they  continue  to  raise  the  same  crops  indiscrimi- 
nately from  all  sorts  of  land.  Their  implements 
are  of  the  clumsiest  and  rudest  description ; the 
harrow  and  the  hoe  were,  till  lately,  nearly  un- 
known, and  thrashing  was  usually  performed  by 


trampling  the  grain  under  the  feet  of  horses  and 
cattle.  Though,  in  so  dry  a country,  the  com- 
mand of  water  and  the  irrigation  of  the  lands  bo 
indis[>cnsah]e,  this,  in  many  extensive  districts,  is 
quite  neglected.  In  consequence,  the  country  is 
in  parts  but  little  occupied,  and  the  traveller 
sometimes  proceeds  u distance  of  15  or  *20  m. 
without  discovering  as  many  houses.  To  show 
the  deficiency  of  the  means  of  communication,  it 
nmv  be  sufficient  to  state  that,  on  travelling  from 
Ah  routes  to  the  Spanish  frontier,  along  tne  N. 
side  of  the  Tagus,  a distance  of  a'.iout  100  m., 
there  are  six  rivers  to  cross  without  a single 
bridge,  though  they  are  fordable  only  in  dry 
weather. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  these 
statements  apply  equally  to  the  whole  country. 
The  inhahs.  of  the  greater  part  of  the  prove,  of 
Kntre-Douro-e-Minho  and  Tras-os- Montes,  to  the 
N.  of  the  Douro,  and  of  the  adjoining  portions  of 
Heir  a,  participate,  to  a considerable  extent,  in  the 
industrious  qualities  of  their  neighbours  the  Ga- 
licians. (See  Galicia.)  Au  abundant  supply  of 
water  is  here  provided,  partly  from  natural  streams, 
hut  principally  front  wells  dug  in  the  sides  of  the 
mountains ; and,  in  consequence,  good  corn  crops 
are  raised  in  the  lower  grounds,  while  the  hills 
are  covered  with  vineyards,  and  olives  and  other 
fruits  are  also  extensively  raised. 

Hut,  with  these  exceptions,  agriculture  in  Por- 
tugal is,  at  this  moment,  probably  in  a more  back- 
ward state  even  than  in  Spain,  or  any  other 
European  country'.  We  incline,  however,  to 
think  that  this  will  not  long  be  the  case.  The 
more  intelligent  classes  have  at  length  become 
aware  of  the  vicious  nature  of  the  institutions 
which  have  so  long  prevented  the  development 
of  industry;  and,  of  late  years,  most  inijsirtant 
changes  have  been  effected  in  the  tenures  under 
which  lauded  property  is  held,  and  in  its  distri- 
bution. The  feudal  rights  of  the  nobility  and 
other  landed  proprietors  have  been  suppressed ; an 
equal  system  of  direct  taxation  has  Keen  intro- 
duced ; and  a large  extent  of  crown  property  and 
of  estates  belonging  to  monasteries,  sold  at  low 
prices,  has  mostly  found  its  way  into  the  hands  of 
industrious  proprietors.  Hence,  though  the  want 
of  cnpital,  the  ignorance  and  indolence  of  the 
peasantry,  be  most  formidable  obstacles  to  the 
rapid  spread  of  improvement,  it  has  notwithstand- 
ing already  mude  a considerable  progress.  In 
proof  of  this  we  may  mention  that,  despite  the 
facilities  afforded  for  the  importation  of  com  and 
other  bulky  products  from  the  interior  into  Lis- 
bon, by  means  of  the  Tagus,  which  runs  through 
the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  that  city  waa  long  in- 
debted to  foreign  countries  for  a considerable  por- 
tion of  her  supplies  of  com ; but  this,  we  are  glad 
to  say,  is  no  longer  the  case;  and, in  1839,  for  the 
tirst  time  for  centuries,  considerable  quantities  of 
Portuguese  com  were  shipped  from  the  Tagus! 
Flax,  hemp,  and  potatoes  are  grown  only  to  a 
small  extent ; and,  owing  to  the  want  of  due 
care  and  attention,  the  olive  oil  is  of  an  inferior 
quality. 

Wine,  however,  is  the  staple  produce  of  Portu- 
gal, and  that  by  which  she  is  best  known  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  rod  wine,  called  port, 
from  its  being  all  shipped  from  Oporto,  is  pro- 
duced in  the  Upper  Douro,  about  50  m.  above 
Ojiorto,  on  a succession  of  low  hills  on  both  sides 
the  river,  having  the  finest  soil  and  exposure. 
The  produce  of  this  district  is  generally  divided 
into  two  sorts  of  wine,  the  cinhu  do  t'ntoria , or 
Factory-wine,  for  ex;>o  nation  ; ami  the  vinho  do 
ramo,  an  inferior  wine  for  home  consumption  and 
distillation,  (.treat  complaints  having  been  made, 
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about  the  middle  of  last  century,  by  the  mer- 
chants in  England  and  their  agents  in  Oporto,  of 
the  hod  quality  and  adulteration  of  the  wine,  the 
matter  came  under  the  notice  of  the  Portuguese 
government ; and  the  method  which  it  took  to  re- 
dress the  evil  is  singularly  illustrative  of  its  saga- 
city and  principles  of  action.  Instead  of  leaving 
the  matter  to  be  adjusted  between  the  growers  of 
the  wine  and  the  merchants,  or,  at  farthest,  con- 
tenting itself  with  confiscating  such  wines  as  were 
found  to  he  adulterated,  it  made  over  the  whole 
district  to  a joint-stock  company,  and  invested 
them  with  almost  despotic  privileges.  Thus  the 
agents  of  the  company  wen*  authorised  to  class 
the  wines  belonging  to  individuals,  and  to  tlx 
their  maximum  price;  so  that  the  company  be- 
came, in  fact,  the  sole  buyer,  at  its  own  price,  of 
the  wines  produced  within  the  limits  of  its  charter. 
But  for  the  rooted  taste  for  the  wines  of  the 
Upper  Dotuo  established  in  Great  Britain  through 
the  influence  of  the  long -continued  high  discrimi- 
nating duty  on  French  wines,  it  is  prohahic  that 
the  institution  of  the  company  would  have  de- 
stroyed the  Portuguese  wine  trade.  It  1ms  how- 
ever, owing  to  the  continued  demnnd  for  the 
British  markets,  continued  to  keep  its  ground,  or 
rather  to  increase,  though  not  nearly  to  the  ex- 
tent that,  under  other  circumstances,  might  have 
lieen  anticipated.  It  is  a curious  fact,  that  the 
Oporto  wine  company,  after  being  suppressed  by 
Don  Pedro  as  a nuisance,  has  been  re-established, 
though  with  less  oppressive  privileges.  In  addi- 
tion to  port,  considerable  quantities  of  Lisbon, 
Calcavella.  and  other  white  wines,  are  exported. 
Some  red  wine  is  also  exported  from  Figueiras. 

The  pastures  in  Minho,  ami  in  the  Sierra  Estrella 
and  some  other  parts,  ure  excellent;  hut  through- 
out most  part  of  the  kingdom  they  are  very  much 
neglected.  In  consequence  of  the  great  nurnlier 
of  fast  days  enjoined  by  the  church,  few  cattle 
were  reaml ; and  a large  proportion  of  those  re- 
quired for  the  consumption  of  the  principal  towns 
were  imported  from  Galicia  and  other  adjacent 
Spanish  provs.  Horses  are  scarce,  oxen  being  com- 
monly used  for  draught,  except  in  towns.  Mules, 
however,  are  numerous,  and  of  an  excellent  breed ; 
ami,  with  asses,  are  generally  preferred,  on  account 
of  the  rugged  nature  of  the  country,  to  horses  for 
travelling.  Sheep  breeding  is  principally  con- 
ducted in  Beira,  whence  large  fioeks  are  sent  to 
winter  in  Alemtejo.  The  wool  of  the  Portuguese 
sheep  might,  no  doubt,  with  a little  attention,  be 
rendered  equal  to  that  of  the  Spanish  sheep;  but 
no  pains  have  been  taken  to  improve  its  quality. 
Goats  and  hogs  are  numerous;  and  the  latter  are 
of  a superior  kind,  and  yield  excellent  hams.  The 
fisheries,  which  were  formerly  important,  are  now 
insignificant;  except  in  Algarve,  where  tunny  and 
pilchards  are  taken. 

The  minenU  products  are  considerable,  though 
few  mines  except  those  of  iron  have  been  wrought, 
in  consequence  partly  of  the  scarcity  of  fuel,  and 
partly  of  the  supply  of  minerals  (chiefly  copper 
and  lead)  from  Brazil.  The  mountains  abound  in 
line  marble,  and  contain  traces  of  gold  and  silver. 
I,argo  quantities  of  salt  of  a very  superior  quality 
are  produced  in  bays  along  the  coast  by  natural 
evaporation,  especially  at  Sc  tubal  or  St.  Ubes, 
whence  it  is  largely  exported. 

Gold  dust  is  obtained  by  washings;  and  in  an- 
tiquity the  Tagus  was  famous  for  its  golden  sands : 
4 Tagtts  anriferi*  arenis  celebratur.'  (Plin.  Hist* 
Nat.,  lib.  iv.  cap.  22.)  Coal  is  found  near  Ofiorto 
and  elsewhere ; and  lend  and  antimony  are  raised, 
but  not  to  any  considerable  amount. 

Manuj  act  ure*  ami  Trade*. — The  manufactures 
of  Boriugnl  are  in  a very  backward  state : they 


are  in  general  carried  on  in  separate  cottages,  like 
the  coarse  woollens  of  North  Wales,  or  the  linen 
of  Normandy,  and  are  founded  on  the  primitive 
plan  of  every  family  manufacturing  for  its  own 
consumption.  Manufacturing  establishments  are 
but  few  in  nurnlier,  and  are  princijially  for  the  pro- 
duction of  woollens,  silk,  ami  earthenware.  Cotton 
luvs  also  been  attempted  of  late  years,  and  paper, 
glass,  and  gunpowder  are  made  in  $ few  places. 
The  cottons,  woollens,  linens,  hardwure,  and  earth- 
enware of  England  are  all  largely  imported  into 
Portugal,  and  are  used  by  all  but  the  very  lowest 
classes.  A very  sujierflcinl  knowledge  even  of  some 
of  the  commonest  arts  exist.  The  carriages  of  all 
kinds,  more  part  icularly  waggons  and  carts,  agri- 
1 cultural  implements,  cutlery,  locks,  and  keys,  are 
j ludicrously  bad.  The  chief  forte  of  the  Portuguese 
' appears  to  lie  in  ship-building  and  stone-masonry; 

' they  also  excel  in  embroidery,  and  make  good 
j artificial  flowers,  and  lace. 

The  navigation  and  commercial  intercourse  of 
Portugal  are  of  more  importance ; and  though,  even 
in  the  time9  of  Emanuel  and  Albuquerque,  they 
were  by  no  means  so  extensive  as  is  generally  siq»- 
|K>*ed,  they  were,  notwithstanding,  very  consider- 
able, and  appeared  immense  from  the  small  amount 
of  the  shipping  ami  trade  of  other  nations.  For  a 
long  time  past  the  import  ami  export  trade  of  the 
country  has  been  conducted  chiefly  bv  foreign 
merchants,  particularly  British,  settled  in  Iishnn 
and  Oporto.  The  exports  consist  almost  entirely 
of  raw  produce,  or  of  wine,  oil,  salt,  wool,  fruits, 
and  cork.  The  imports  include  corn  ami  flour, 
cotton  goods  (by  far  the  most  important  article), 
hardware,  woollens,  fish,  linens,  earthenware,  drugs, 
tea.  and  coal. 

The  commercial  relations  of  Port  ugal  are  chiefly 
with  Great  Britain,  and  there  is  very  little  trade, 
either  by  land  or  sea,  with  other  countries.  Next 
to  (ireat  Britain,  but  far  below,  stand  Brazil  and 
France.  The  relative  importance  of  British  trade 
with  Portugal  will  be  seen  by  the  following  figures : 
— The  tuqiorts  for  the  year  18(13,  from  all  coun- 
tries, amounted  to  14,287,289,742  milreis;  from 
: (ireat  Britainand  British  possessions  they  amounted 
! to  7,220,990,500 ; and  from  Newfoundland  to 
| 274,283,822  milreis.  The  good*  which  entered 
I Portugal  for  home  consumption  from  (ireat  Britain 
j aiul  British  possessions  amounted  to  considerably 
I over  one-half  the  entire  importations  from  all  other 
I countries,  while  the  exports  to  Great  Britain  and 
| British  possessions  extended  to  nearly  one-third 
of  the  entire  ex|iort  trade  of  the  country.  In  the 
year  1803  the  entire  real  value  of  pn since  im- 
ported into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Portugal 
amounted  to  2,383,8094,  which  sum  exceeded  that 
of  the  preceding  v ear’s  returns  bv  293,4134;  that 
of  1801,  by  870,9104;  that  of  1800,  by  453.0004; 
that  of  1859,  by  823,0094;  and  that  of  1858,  by 
1,254,0344  Wine,  as  already  stated,  is  the  chief 
article  of  Portuguese  exports.  The  official  returns 
! relative  to  the  wine  trade  of  the  Dotiro  district 
show’  that  in  1852  the  number  of  pipes  produced 
was  92,090,  of  which  35,833  were  approved  by  the 
tasters  as  exportable;  in  18G2  the  total  quantity 
produced  was  71,592  pipes,  of  which  54,291  were 
j approved.  The  registered  produce  of  the  vintage 
| of  1803  in  the  Douro  district  amounted  to  82,800 
I pipes.  There  were  exported  from  Oporto  in  1800, 

! 27,860  pipes,  of  which  22,410  were  sent  to  (ireat 

I1  Britain.  In  1801  the  exports  were  20,908  pipes, 
of  which  22,945  readied  (ireat  Britain;. and  in 
1862  the  ex|a»rt*  reached  29,71 1 pipes,  the  number 
sent  to  (ireat  Britain  being  24,832.  A large  pro- 
portion of  the  residue  was  exported  to  British  poa- 
1 sessions. 

Till  the  recent  construction  of  n line  of  railway 
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from  Lisbon  to  Oporto,  and  another  line  to  Badnjoz 
in  Spain,  there  were  scarcely  any  means  of  in- 
ternal communication  in  Portugal.  There  is  no 
navigable  canal ; and,  till  of  late  years,  not  a single 
road  in  Portugal  was  practicable  for  carriages  for 
more  than  20  or  30  m.  from  Lisbon.  In  fact,  the 
only  mode  of  travelling  by  laud  was  in  a litter,  or 
on  the  back  of  a mule  or  horse;  and  in  the  wine 
country  of  the  Douro,  or  in  the  province  of  Miulio, 
two  oxen  sometimes  took  a whole  day  to  convey 
a pipe  of  wine  5 or  6 m. ; ami  to  prevent  the  cart 
from  being  overturned,  it  was  attended  by  2 men. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  reis  and  mi  Ire  is;  the  niilrca 
contains  1,000  reis,  and  is  worth  about  -1*.  GiL  The 
dubran  or  doubloon  *=  3 L 6*.  GtL ; the  crusado  =» 
about  2*.  Gd.  The  lb.  is  4,589  kilogr.,  or  rather 
more  than  the  lb.  avoird.;  the  arroba ■* 32  lbs. ; the 
quintal  = 4 arroba*.  The  mayo  for  grain,  Jre.  = 
24  bushels;  the  almudo  4$  gallons.  The  Por- 
tuguese foot  is  a little  longer  than  the  English. 

Constitution. — Like  the  |»eiiiusiilar  kingdoms  of 
Castile  and  Aragon,  Portugal  hud  anciently  her 
Cortes  or  assemblies  of  the  states.  One  of  those 
assemblies,  held  at  Lamego  in  1141,  conferred  the 
title  of  king  on  Alfonso  Henriquez,  who  had  two 
years  previously  defeated  the  Moors  in  the  great 
battle  of  Ourique.  The  cortes  at  the  some  time 
enacted  a law  for  regulating  the  succession  to  the 
throne,  in  which,  among  other  things,  it  is  laid 
down  that  females  shall  not  be  eligible  to  the 
crown,  though  in  the  direct  order  of  succession,  if 
they  have  married  a foreigner,  and  that  their  mar- 
rying a foreigner  when  on  the  throne  shall  be  con- 
sidered equivalent  to  an  act  of  abdication.  The 
powers  of  the  cortes  corresponded,  in  other  respects, 
with  those  of  similar  assemblies  in  other  countries ; 
but  their  privileges  and  those  of  the  sovereign  were 
very  ill  defined ; and  the  latter  contrived,  in  the 
course  of  time,  to  engross  all  the  powers  of  the 
state;  the  government  of  Portugal  became,  in  all 
respects,  as  dcspotical  as  that  of  Spin;  and  the 
last  convocation  of  the  Cortes  took  place  in  1697. 
(See  L’Art  de  Vcritier  les  Dates,  part  11.  tom.  vii. 
1-40,  8 vo.  ed.) 

From  this  period  down  to  the  administration  of 
the  Marquis  de  Potnbul  (1750-1776),  every  abuse 
continued  to  multiply,  and  Portugal  was  distin- 
guished only  by  the  imbecility  of  her  government, 
the  power  and  profligacy  of  the  nobility  and  clergy, 
and  the  poverty  and  iudolence  of  her  people.  The 
Marquis  dc  Pombal  suppressed  the  order  of  the 
Jesuits  and  confiscated  their  estates;  he  also  sup- 
pressed some  of  the  more  oppressive  privileges  of 
the  nubility  and  clergy,  and  effected  various  im- 
portant reforms  in  several  departments  of  the  ad- 
ministration. In  other  respects,  however,  his  policy 
evinced  the  narrowest  and  most  illiberal  views; 
and,  on  his  dismissal  from  power,  most  part  of  the 
old  abuses  in  the  government  revived,  and  the 
country  continued  in  its  former  state  of  apathy  and 
abasement. 

The  events  connected  with  the  great  war  in  the 
peninsula,  the  emigration  of  the  court  to  Brazil, 
the  long  continuance  of  the  English  armies  in  the 
country,  the  organisation  of  the  Portuguese  array 
on  an  improved  footing,  and  the  influence  of  the 
changes  in  S]>oiu,  laid  the  foundations  of  a new 
order  of  things.  The  nation  was  dissatisfied  with 
the  continued  residence  of  the  court  in  Brazil, 
which,  in  fact,  made  Portugal  a dependency  of  the 
latter,  and  the  wish  for  some  fundamental  changes 
in  the  frame  of  the  government  became  general. 
At  length,  in  August,  1820,  a revolution  broke  out, 
and  a free  constitution  was  soon  after  established. 

The  present  fundamental  law  of  the  kingdom  is 
the  * Carta  de  Lev,’  granted  by  King  Pedro  IV., 
April  29,  182G,  ami  altered  by  an  additional  act, 


dated  July  5,  1852.  The  crown  is  hereditary  in 
the  female  as  well  as  male  line,  but  with  prefer- 
ence of  the  male  in  case  of  equal  birthright.  The 
constitution  recognises  three  powers  in  the  stale, 
the  legislative,  executive,  ami  ‘ moderating  * au- 
thority, the  two  last  of  which  reside  in  the  sove- 
reign and  his  responsible  ministers.  There  ore 
two  legislative  chambers,  the  4 Camara  doe  Pares,’ 
or  House  of  Peers,  and  the  ‘Camara  dos  Diputados,* 
or  House  of  Coinmous,  which  are  conjunctively 
called  the  General  Cortes.  The  peers,  unlimited 
in  number,  hut  actually  comprising  1 15,  are  named 
for  life  by  the  sovereign,  by  whom  also  the  presi- 
dent and  vice-president  of  the.  first  chamber  are 
nominated.  The  peerage  was  formerly  hereditary 
in  ccrtaiu  families;  but  on  May  27,  1864,  tlio 
cortes  passed  a law  abolishing  hereditary  succes- 
sion. The  members  of  the  second  chamber  ure. 
chosen  in  direct  election  bv  all  citizens  possessing 
a clear  annual  income  of  133  milreis,  or  22/.  Thu 
deputies  must  have  an  income  of  at  least  390  mil- 
rein,  or  89/.  per  annum ; but  lawyers,  professors, 
physicians,  or  the  graduates  of  any  of  the  learned 
professions,  need  no  property  qualification.  Con- 
tinental Portugal  is  divided  into  37  electoral  dis- 
tricts, returning  154  deputies,  to  which  Madeira 
and  tlie  Azores  add  25.  Each  deputy  has  a remu- 
neration of  about  10s.  a day  during  the  session. 
The  annual  session  lasts  threw  mouths,  and  fresh 
elections  must  take  place  at  the  end  of  every  four 
years.  In  case  of  dissolution,  a new  parliament 
must  he  called  together  within  thirty  days.  The 
general  cortes  meet  and  separate  at  specified 
fieriods,  without  the  intervention  of  the  sovereign, 
and  the  latter  has  no  veto  on  a law  passed  twice 
by  both  house*.  All  laws  relating  to  tinance  and 
general  taxation  must  originate  in  the  chamber 
of  deputies. 

Justice  is  administered  in  the  first  instance  by 
the  Juizcs  de  Fora;  nml  appeals  arc  made  to  the 
corregidore  of  the  provs.,  and  from  these  to  tlio 
Cum  dr.  $u/)jdu-ai'un  at  Lisbon,  aud  the  Jielafdo  do 
jtorto  at  Oporto.  All  these  tribunals  are,  however, 
subordinate  to  the  royal  court  m Lisbon.  Great 
abuses  are  said  to  exist  in  almost  every  depart- 
ment, both  in  the  judicial  and  administrative 
branches,  the  inadequacy  of  the  salaries  leading 
to  the  acceptance  of  bribes. 

The  religion  of  Portugal  is  the  Roman  Catholic, 
unalloyed  with  any  taint  of  Protestantism,  but 
contributing  but  little,  if  anything,  to  the  morality 
of  the  people.  The  Inquisition  no  longer  inter- 
feres with  freedom  of  conscience,  having  been 
abolished  in  1821.  The  Portuguese  church  is 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  a patriarch,  with  ex- 
tensive powers;  three  archbishop,  and  fourteen 
bishops.  Notwithstanding  the  hostility  of  the 
Marquis  de  Pomnal  to  the  monks,  who  used  to 
say  of  them  that  they  were  la  terming  la  plug 
danyercusr  qui  put. me  rontjer  un  rtat , their  llUllllieni 
previously  to  t lie  late  revolutions  were  estimated 
at  about  8,000,  and  the  revenue  of  the  conventual 
establishments  was  suppsed  to  execed  1,200,000/. 
a year.  However,  an  end  has  been  put  to  this 
stale  of  things:  the  monks  at  present  have  to 
sup|tort  themselves  as  they  best  may,  on  a small 
stipend  that,  has  been  allowed  them,  and  most 
of  their  property  has  been  confiscated. 

The  language  of  Portugal  is  merely  a dialect  of 
the  Spanish,  differing  but  little  more  from  the 
latter  than  Scotch  from  English.  Education  is, 
at  once,  little  diffused  and  of  bad  quality.  There 
is  a university  at  Coimbra;  besides  which,  seven- 
teen high  seminaries  and  numerous  schools  exist, 
affording  instruction  to  about  33,000  pupils.  With 
the  exception  of  Camoens,  few  Portuguese  authors 
are  known  beyond  the  limits  of  their  country. 
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The  army  consists  of  about  28.000  men;  21,500 
infantry,  3,700  cavalry,  and  *2,400  Artillerymen. 
The  forces  of  Portugal,  whether  naval  or  military, 
have  in  general  been  very  inefficient*  A partial 
stimulus  was  given,  in  1760,  to  the  Portuguese 
army  by  a German  commander,  the  Count  dc 
Lipi>e;  but  after  his  death  his  plans  were  not  fol- 
lowed up;  and  it  was  nor  till  1800  that  Portu- 
guese troops,  recruited  by  British  funds,  and  dis- 
ciplined by  British  officers,  became  worthy  the 
ancient  renown  of  their  country.  The  navy,  in 
I860,  comprised  34  men-of-war,  with  an  aggregate 
of  294  guns.  Many  of  the  shipa,  however,  were 
reported  to  be  not  seaworthy. 

The  public  revenue,  in  the  financial  year  1863- 
64,  amounted  to—  in  the  budgets— 15.371,260  mil- 
reis,  or  3,115,857/.,  and  the  expenditure,  in  the 
same  period,  to  16,910,354  milreis,  or  8,757,856/. 
The  revenue  has  not  much  risen  for  the  last  thirty 
years.  It  was  11,940,161  milreis  in  1834;  two 
millions  leas,  or  9,843,170  in  1844:  ami  10,793,407 
milreis  in  1854.  In  the  financial  year  1858-69 
the  public  income  amounted  to  12,206.747  milreis, 
or  2,746,518/. ; and  in  1860-61  to  12,504,534  mil- 
re  is,  or  2,813,5*20/.  The  public  debt  amounted, 
at  the  end  of  1862,  to  30,635,000/.,  of  which  the 
foreign  debt  constituted  about  one-half. 

The  Portuguese  are  but  little  indebted  to  the 
accounts  given  of  them  by  travellers.  But  their 
character,  as  drawn  by  Du  Chatclet  (Voyage  on 
Portugal,  i.  69-71),  though  not  very  nattering,  is 
held  to  be  nearly  correct.  ‘ II  cst,  je  pensc,  peu 
de  jx'uplc  plus  laid  que  cclui  dc  Portugal.  II  est 
petit,  basane,  mal  con  forme.  L’interieur  repond, 
eii  general,  asscz  a ccttc  repoussante  enveloppe, 
surtout  a Lislxinne,  ou  les  homines  paroiv-eut 
minir  tous  les  vices  de  Tame  et  du  corps.  11  v a, 
au  restc,  entre  la  enpitale  et  le  nord  de  ce  rovaume, 
une  difference  marquee  sous  ces  deux  rapports. 
l>nns  les  provinces  septenlrionales,  les  homines 
sont  moins  noin  et  moins  laids,  plus  francs,  plus 
Bans  dans  la  aocietd,  bien  plus  braves,  et  plus  la- 
borieux ; mais  encore  plus  acaervis,  s*il  est  possible, 
mix  prcjug«%.  Cette  difference  existe  egalemcnt 
I m>ii r les  femmes ; elles  sont  beaucoup  plus  blanches 
que  cellos  du  sud.  Les  Portugal*,  considdrds  en 
general,  sont  vimlicatifs,  has,  vain*,  rai  Hours,  pre- 
jx  ioptueux  h 1’cxcfcs,  jaloux,  et  ignorans.  Aprfcs 
avoir  retrace  les  dcfuuts  quej'ai  cm  apercevoir  en 
eux,  je  semis  injuste  si  je  me  taisois  sur  leur* 
bonnes  qualites.  11s  sont  attaches  h leur  patrie, 
amis  grnereux,  fideles,  sobres,  charitable*.  Ils 
seroient  lions  chnfticns,  si  le  fanatiMne  ne  les  aveu- 
gloit  pas.  Us  sont  si  accotit times  aux  pratiques 
tie  la  religion,  qu'ils  sont  plus  superstitioux  que 
devots.  Les  hidalgos,  on  les  grands  dc  Portugal, 
sont  trts-bomds  dans  leur  education ; orgueilleux 
ct  insolens;  vivant  dans  la  plus  grande  ignorance, 
ils  ne  sortent  presque  jamais  de  leur  pays  pour 
allcr  voir  les  autres  pcuples.’ 

'1'he  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  regard  each  other 
with  a deep-rooted  national  antipathy. 

* Well  doth  the  Spanish  hind  the  difference  know 
’Twixt  him  and  Lusian  slave,  the  lowest  of  tlie  low,' 

‘Strip  a Spaniard  of  all  his  virtues,  and  you 
make  a good  Portuguese  of  him,’  says  the  Spanish 

{irovcrb.  ‘ I have  heard  it  more  truly  said,’  says 
>r.  Southey  (Letters,  ii.  64), 4 add  hypocrisy  to  a 
Spaniard’s  vices,  and  you  have  the  Portuguese 
character.’  The  two  nations  differ,  perhajw  pur- 
posely, in  many  or  their  habits.  4 Almost  every, 
man  in  Spain  smokes : the  Portuguese  never 
smoke,  but  most  of  them  take  snuff.  None  of  the 
S|«anianls  will  use  a wheelbarrow;  none  of  the  Por- 
tuguese will  cam."  a burden  : the  one  says,  “ It  is  tit 
only  for  beasts  to  draw  carriages;”  the  other,  that 


44  It  Is  lit  onlv  for  beasts  to  cam*  burdens.”  ’ In 
one  respect,  however,  their  tastes  are  identical, 
bull-fights  being  quite  as  popular  among  the  Por- 
tuguese as  among  tlie  Spaniards.  The  statements 
of  another  traveller,  Semple,  as  to  the  Portuguese 
character,  coincide  with  those  of  Du  Chatclet. 

4 'Hie  Portuguese  are  generally  dark-complexioned 
and  thin,  with  black  hair,  irascible  and  revengeful 
in  their  tempers,  and  eager  in  their  gestures  on 
trivial  occasions.  They  are  also  said  to  be  indo- 
lent, deceitful,  nnd  cowardly ; but  they  are  tem- 
perate in  diet,  and  that  may  be  classed  at  the 
head  of  their  virtues,  if,  indeed,  they  have  many 
more.  They  have  no  public  spirit,  and.  conse- 
quently, no  national  character.  An  Englishman, 
or  a Frenchman,  may  be  distinguished  in  foreign 
countries  by  an  air  and  manners  peculiar  to  Ids 
nation  ; but  any  meagre,  swarthy  man  may  pas* 
for  a Portuguese.’  All  classes  seem  to  despise 
cleanliness;  and  Lisbon  and  the  Portuguese  towns 
generally  are,  certainly,  entitled  to  the  not  very 
enviable  distinction  of  being  about  the  filthiest  in 
Kuru|ie.  The  morals  of  both  sexes  are  said  to  lie 
lax  in  the  extreme,  and  assassination  is  a com- 
mon offence.  But  the  fair  presumption  is,  that, 
under  the  beneficial  influence  of  modem  progress, 
the  abuses  that  have  depressed  nnd  degraded  the 
nation  will  lie  extirpated;  and  that  the  Portu- 
guese will  once  more  recover  their  ancient  place 
among  European  nations. 

History. — This  country,  anciently  called  Lusi- 
tania, was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Homans  nlioul 
anno  200  n.c.,  previously  to  which,  some  Phirni- 
eian  and  Carthaginian  colonies  are  supposed  to 
have  been  planted  on  its  shores.  It  remained  a 
Homan  province  till  the  fifth  century,  when  it  was 
invaded  by  the  Sucvi  and  Visigoths.  The  Moors 
landing  in  the  S.  of  Spain  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eighth  century,  and  meeting  with  little  resistance 
from  its  thinly  spread  |Mipulation,  easily  overran 
the  greater  part  of  Portugal;  but  the  nature  of 
the  count rv  favouring  the  operations  of  the  in- 
habitants, they  were  not  long  in  recovering  pos- 
session of  its  more  northern  ami  mountainous  por- 
tion. The  name  of  Lusitania  seems  to  have  licen 
exchanged  about  this  period  for  that  of  Portu- 
calcj  subsequently  changed  into  Portugal,  from 
the  circumstance  of  Oporto,  the  principal  strong- 
hold of  the  Christians,  being  then  called  Calle,  or 
Porto  Calle.  (D’Anville,  Lints  Formes  en  Europe, 
p.  192.) 

In  the  11th  century  Portugal  became  an  earl- 
dom, under  the  kingdom  of  lxx>n  nnd  Castile; 
and  during  the  12th  it  was  erected  into  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom.  Its  power  now  rapidly  in- 
creased ; and  by  the  acquisition  of  Algarve,  in 
1249,  it  arrived  at  its  present  limits.  In  the 
latter  half  of  the  14th  century  the  voyages  and 
discoveries  commenced  which  have  shed’  immortal 
lustre  on  the  Portuguese  name.  During  the  15th 
century,  Madeira,  the  Canaries,  and  Azores  were 
discovered  and  colonised;  nnd,  in  1498,  Vasco  de 
tiaiua  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  opened 
a new  route  to  India.  In  the  following  century 
the  Portuguese  explored  the  coasts  of  Newfound- 
land and  America;  took  possession  of  Brazil; 
made  important  acquisitions  in  India  and  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  discovered  the  Moluccas;  bv 
which  successful  enterprises  they  monopolised 
the  commerce  of  the  Hast,  and  a great  share  of 
that  of  the  West.  But  the  prosperity  of  Portugal 
was  short-lived.  After  the  disastrous  defeat  and 
death  of  King  Sebastian,  in  Africa,  in  1578, 
Philip  II.  of  Spain  seized  on  the  kingdom,  which 
remained  a Spanish  prov.  from  1680  to  1640;  and 
when  she  regained  her  independence,  the  grentcr 
part  of  her  commerce,  and  her  foreign  possessions. 
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were  in  the  hand*  of  the  Dutch.  Hut,  notwith-  the  prov.  ft  suffered  greatly  from  earthquakes, 
standing  the  emancipation  of  Hrn/.il,  Portugal  especially  in  168  4 and  1812. 
still  preserves  the  Azores,  Madeira,  l 'ape  de  Vent,  POTOSI  (SAN  LUIS  DE),  a city  of  Mexico, 
and  Guinea  Islands;  the  settlements  of  Angola  cap.  of  the  state  of  name name,  near  the  source  of 
and  Mozambique,  in  Africa,  and  those  of  Goa,  the  river  Tampico,  166  in.  \V.  Tampico,  and  75  m. 
Pilli  (Timor),  ami  Macao,  in  Asia.  In  1807,  Por-  NXE.  Guanaxuato;  lat.  22°  N.,  long.  103°  U W. 
tugal  was  invaded  hv  the  French,  when  the  royal  Pop.  of  the  city  itself  estimated  at  15,000,  but 
family  removed  to  Brazil.  John  VI.  dying  in  including  the  Intrriua,  or  suburbs,  which  cover  a 
1826,  l)om  Miguel  usurped  the  throne  in  1827,  large  extent  of  ground,  it  may  amount  to  from 
which  he  held  till  1838;  when,  after  a lengthened  i 50,000  to  GO, 000.  It  presents  a tine  npiiearunre: 
contest,  Donna  Maria  II.,  founder  of  the  still  j the  churches  arc  lofty,  and  some  of  them  very 
reigning  house  of  Braganza-Cobuig,  was  catab-  > handsome.  The  streets  are  well  built,  very  clean, 
lished  in  its  fiossession.  1 and  intersect  each  other  at  right  angles.  The 

POSEN,  a prov.  of  the  Prussian  monarchy,  i house*  in  the  square,  ami  in  the  princi|ial  avenues 
comprising  the  portion  of  Poland  assigned  to  leading  to  it,  are  of  stone,  and  two  stories  high  ; 
Prussia  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna  in  1815,  having  , those  in  the  suburlw  are  low,  am!  of  adobta  (sun- 
N.  the  prov.  of  Prussia  nml  Brandenburg.  E.  dried  bricks).  The  government  house  in  the 
Poland,  and  S.  and  W.  Silesia  and  Brandenburg.  | square  has  a front  of  cut  stone,  ami  is  ornamented 
It  is  of  a triangular  shape.  Area,  11,374  sq.  m.  with  Ionic  pilaster*.  The  market-place  is  well 
Pop.  1,494, 621  in  1861.  Principal  towns,  Posen  ; supplied  with  meat,  fruits,  ami  vegetables.  From 
and  Bromberg.  It  is  divided  into  two  regencies,  1 its  situation  the  city  is  the  natural  depot  of  the 
and  these  again  into  6 circles.  Surface  generally  j trade  of  Tampico  with  the  N.  and  YV.  Mexican 
flat,  ami  in  part  occupied  by  extensive  marshes  i states.  Its  foreign  trade  is  at  present  almost 
nml  forest*.  Principal  rivers,  Wart  a,  Netzc,  and  I wholly  in  the  hands  of  natives  of  Old  Spain  or  of 
Qbra.  Soil  various,  hut  generally  clay  and  black  | the  U.  States.  The  Kurujienn  imjsirts  consist 
loam  intermixed  with  sand,  and  naturally  very  \ principally  of  French  brandies,  wines,  silks,  and 
fertile.  Principal  products,  com,  limber,  wool,  j cloths,  English  hardware  ami  printed  cotton 
and  honey.  Minerals  aud  manufactures  unim-  | goods,  with  some  mantas  or  ordinary  cotton 
portant.  A vast  number  of  leeches  are  taken  in  manufactures  from  the  U.  State*.  In  addition  to 
this  prov.,  especially  in  the  circle  of  Bomster.  its  foreign  trade,  San  Luis  supplies  the  neigh* 
This  is  the  most  backward  of  the  Prussian  pro-  j homing  states  of  Leon  and  Cohahuila  with  home- 
vinces.  When  it  first  came  into  the  possession  of : made  good*  of  various  kiuds.  The  people  are 
Prussia,  in  1792,  the  great  bulk  of  itsinhnb*.  were  lietter  dressed,  and  there  are  fewer  beggar*  here, 
in  a state  of  predial  slavery,  and  were  as  ignorant  than  in  almost  any  other  part  of  Mexico, 
and  brutalised  as  can  well  be  imagined.  The  The  mines  in  the  neighbourhood  have  long 
vigordlw  aud  enlightened  government  of  Prussia  . ceased  to  be  wrought,  from  exhaustion  of  the 
nl  once  put  down  the  excesses  of  the  nobles,  ami  ores;  they  were,  however,  formerly  very  produc- 
hns  exerted  itself,  by  introducing  an  improved  j tive.  A college,  founded  by  vohmtnrv  Mibscrip- 
judicial  system,  establishing  schools  and  other- I lion,  and  in  a Nourishing  state,  affords*  gratuitous 
wise,  to  improve  the  habits  and  condition  of  the  ' instruction  to  poor  students  in  Latin,  juris- 
jieoplc.  These  efforts,  combined  with  the  total  ; prudence,  theology,  and  constitutional  rights, 
abolition  of  servitude,  have  had  the  best  effects;  The  city  was  founded  in  1586. 
though  a lengthened  period  will  still  have  to  Potom,  a city  of  Upper  Peru  or  Bolivia,  famous 
elapse  before  the  vices  ami  habits  engendered  by  for  its  rich  silver  mines,  on  the  N.  declivity  of  the 
centuries  of  slavery  and  degradation  be  completely  Corfu  di  Potosi,  a mountain  belonging  to  the 
eradicated,  ami  the  population  become  ns  intelli-  Andes,  lat.  19°  36'  S.,  long.  67°  21,45'  W.;  64  m. 
gent  and  industrious  os  in  the  more  advanced  SYV.  Uhuqutsnca.  Early  in  the  17th  century'  this 
provinces.  | city  is  said  to  have  had  150,000  inliabs. ; but  it  is 

Poskn,  a city  of  Prussia,  cap.  prov.  and  reg.  of  now  almost  deserted.  It  is  built  on  uneven 
the  same  name,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Prozna  ground,  and  has  a spacious  square  in  the  centre, 
with  the  Warta,  147  m.  E.  bv  S.  Berlin,  on  the  i The  government-house,  the  town-house,  and  the 
railway  from  Breslau  to  Stettin.  Pop.  51,232  in  gaol,  under  the  same  roof,  occupy  one  side;  the 
1861,  exclusive  of  a garrison  of  7,353  men.  Since  j treasury  and  government  offices  another;  a con- 
the  peace  of  1815  its  fortifications  have  been  vastly  ] vent,  and  an  unfinished  church  the  third;  and 
improved,  and  it  is  now  one  of  the  bulwarks  of)  private  houses  the  fourth.  Extensive  suburbs, 
the  kingdom  on  the  side  of  Hussia.  Though  an  , once  tenanted  by  Indians  and  roinen*,  are  now 
old  town,  it  is  pretty  well  built.  Principal  edi-  j without  an  inhab.,  and  the  vestiges  of  the  streets 
liccs,  cathedral  and  town-house.  It  is  the  resi-  are  all  that  remain.  Among  the  most  remarkable 
deuce  of  the  provincial  authorities,  nml  of  an  public  edifices  is  the  mint,  substantially  built  of 
archbishop;  and  has  a court  of  appeal,  a gym-  stone,  in  1751,  at  a cost  of  1,148,000  doll*.  In 
nasi u in  or  college,  a theological  seminary  for  the  the  principal  square  an  obelisk  60  ft  high  was 
education  of  Catholics,  ami  a school  of  arts.  The  erected  in  honour  of  Bolivar,  in  1825.  The  houses 
business  of  watch-making  is  carried  on  to  some  j of  Potass,  generally,  are  of  stone  or  brick,  and  of 
extent;  and  there  are  manufacture*  of  leather,  only  one  story,  with  wooden  balconies,  hut  with- 
linen,  and  tire-anns.  It  has  three  great  annual  out  chimneys.  The  country  round  is  perfectly 
fairs.  Here,  as  in  the  rest  of  Poland,  the  buviug  barren,  and  the  climate  disagreeable  ; the  rays  of 
and  selling  of  goods  is  chiefly  managed  by  Jews,  the  sun  are  scorching  At  noon,  while  at  night  the 
who  occupy  a articular  quarter  of  the  town.  air  is  piercingly  cold.  The  market  is  well  sup- 
POTEXZA  (an.  Votrntui ),  a city  of  South  plied;  though,  from  many  article*  having  to  lie 
Italy,  cap.  of  prov.  of  its  name,  on  a hill  in  a brought  from  a considerable  distance,  the  neccs- 
wild  and  rocky  tract,  near  the  source  of  the  Basi-  sarics,  us  well  as  the  luxuries  of  life,  are  very 
ento,  54  in.  K.  Salerno.  Pop.  12,78!)  in  1862.  dear. 

The  city  is  fortified,  and  has  a cathedral,  several  The  Cerro  di  Potosi,  which  is  18  m.  in  circuit, 
other  churches,  ami  convents,  a seminary',  a royal  and  rise*  to  the  height  of  10,037  ft.,  is  supposed  to 
college,  lyceum,  anil  hospital;  but,  sjieakiug  gene-  be  a solid  mass  either  of  the  ores  or  the  matrix  of 
rally.it  is  poor  and  meanly  built.  It  is  a bishop's  the  precious  metals,  of  which  it  has  produced  a 
sec,  and  the  seat  of  the  superior  judicial  courts  for  vast  quantity.  Viewed  from  the  city,  it  appears 
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dyed  all  over  with  numerous  tint*,  green,  orange, 
yellow,  grey,  and  rose  colour.  The  discovery’  of 
its  wealth  was  made  hv  an  Indian,  who,  in  hunt- 
ing some  gotta,  slipped,  and,  to  save  himself,  took 
hold  of  a shrub,  winch,  in  coming  away  from  the 
ground,  laid  bare  the  silver  at  it"  root.  'Hie  mines 
were  first  wrought  systematically  in  1545,  from 
which  time,  till  1803,  they  are  said  to  have  pro- 
duced 1 ,095,500,000  piastres,  or  237,358,334/. 
worth  of  silver  ou  which  duty  was  paid;  and, 
during  the  same  period,  they  also  produced  a 
large  quantity  of  gold ; at  the  same  time  that 
great  quantities  of  both  metals  were  smuggled,  or 
put  into  circulation  without  payment  of  the  duly. 
About  5,000  openings  are  said  to  have  been  made 
in  the  mountain ; but  the  numlsr  of  mines 
wrought  during  the  present  century  has  rarely 
exeecded  100.  At  one  time,  the  mines  yielded 
about  30,000  ducats  a day;  and  for  a lengthened 
{•criod  they  produced  a'ltout  9,000,000  dollars  a 
year.  But  they  had  begun  to  decline  long  pre- 
viously to  the  revolution ; mid  since  then  they 
have  been,  whether  from  their  exhaustion,  defects 
in  the  mode  of  working,  or  the  want  of  capital, 
nearly  unproductive.  The  ore  is  pulverised  in 
water-mills,  worked  with  overshot  wheels,  at 
fnun  1 to  10  m.  from  the  city;  but,  according  to 
Helms,  both  the  mining  and  reduction  of  the  ore 
were  conducted  in  the  most  bungling  manner. 

POTSDAM,  a town  of  Prussia,  prow  Branden- 
burg, cap.  reg.,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Rathe 
with  the  Havel,  on  an  island  formed  bv  the  two 
rivers,  a canal  and  lakes,  17  m.  SW.  berlin,  on 
the  railway  from  Berlin  to  Magdeburg.  Pop. 
41,824  in  18(11,  excL  of  garrison  of  6,955  men. 
Potsdam  has  been  appropriately  termed  the  Ver- 
sailles of  Prussia.  Jt  is  a favourite,  roval  resi- 
dence; streets  straight,  broad,  and  well  paved; 
and  the  houses,  though  frequently  small,  and  not 
very  commodious  within,  have,  for  the  most  part, 
splendid  fronts.  It  is  encompassed  by  walls  ami 
palisades;  has  numerous  gates  and  bridges,  some 
of  which  are  highly  ornamental ; and  is  divided 
into  three  parts,  the  old  and  new  towns,  and  Fre- 
derickstadt.  The  most  remarkable  edifices  are, 
the  palace,  a magnificent  structure  on  the  Havel, 
having  attached  to  it  a theatre,  a menagerie,  and 
spacious  stables;  the,  church  of  the  garrison,  in 
which  are  deposited  the  remains  of  Frederick  the 
Great;  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  the  great 
military  orphan  hospital.  In  the  old  market-place 
is  an  obelisk  of  red  Silesian  marble,  75  feet  nigh, 
on  a pedestal  of  white  Italian  marble;  on  the  base 
are  inscribed  the  names  of  the  great  elector  and 
his  successors.  The  barracks  are  very  extensive. 
There  is  a lycetim,  a military  school,  with  various 
public  schools  of  inferior  note,  and  sundry  literary 
establishments.  There  are  also,  exclusive  of  the 
military  orphan  hospital,  mentioned  above,  an  in- 
firmary ami  workhouse.  Potsdam  was  formerly 
more  of  a barrack  than  of  a town ; but  for  a 
good  many  years  past  it  has  l>eeii  distinguished 
in  various  branches  of  manufacture,  such  as  that 
of  silk,  hardware  articles,  and  arms.  Being  si- 
tuated on  a navigable  river,  communicating  by 
canals  and  railways  with  many  largo  towns,  and, 
with  the  Elbe  anil  the  Oder,  it  has  a good  deal  of 
commerce. 

Potsdam  is  a very  old  town,  having  existed 
in  the  8th  century  : it  did  not,  however,  become 
a place  of  any  importance  till  the  elector  Fre- 
derick William  selected  it  for  a residence,  and 
began  the  palace.  Ft  was  materially  improved 
by  king  Frederick  William  I.,  but,  like  Berlin, 
it  owes  it  principal  embellishments  to  the  taetc 
and  liberality  of  Frederick  the  Great.  In  its 
environs  is  Sans  Sunri,  the  favourite  residence 
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of  that  illustrious  prince,  and  the  place  where 
he  expired,  on  the  17th  of  August,  1785.  The 
new  palace  and  the  marble  palace  are  also  in 
its  vicinity. 

POUGIIKEEPSIE,  a town  and  river-port  of 
the  U.  States,  co.  New  York,  on  the  Hudson,  70 
ra.  N.  New  York.  Pop.  15,200  in  1*00.  The 
river-bank  here  is  200  ft.  in  height,  but  the  town 
has  five  convenient  landing-places.  It  occupies 
about  1,800  acres,  on  which  some  60  or  60  streets 
have  been  laid  out,  several  of  which  are  well 
paved.  Many  of  the  stores  in  the  main  street 
are  equal  to  those  of  the  Broadway  in  New  York, 
ami  numerous  private  houses  exhibit  both  wealth 
and  taste.  There  are  numerous  churches,  a court- 
house, a gaol,  a co.  workhouse,  an  academy,  and  a 
Lancastrian  school.  Poughkeepsie  has  a consi- 
derable trade,  and  communicates  regularly,  by 
steam  boats,  with  New  York,  Newbury,  and  other 
towns.  It  was  founded  bv  some  Dutch  families, 
in  1735,  and  incorporated  m 1801. 

PRAGUE,  a city  of  Bohemia,  of  which  it  is 
the  cap.,  near  the  centra  of  the  kingdom,  on  the 
Moldau,  by  which  it  is  intersected,  73  m.  SSE. 
Dresden,  and  152  m.  NE.  Vienna,  on  the  railway 
from  Dresden  to  Vienna.  Pop.  142,588  in  1857. 
The  city  stands  in  a basin,  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  rocks  and  eminences,  upon  the  slopes  of  which 
the  buildings  rise  tier  after  tier,  as  they  recede 
from  the  waters  edge;  and  few  cities  of  Austria, 
or,  indeed,  of  any  country,  have  so  grand  ami 
imposing  an  external  ap|>earance.  It  is  divided 
iuto  four  quarters,  of  which  two,  the  Altstadt  and 
Neustadt,  are  on  the  right,  and  the  others,  the 
Kleiuscite  and  Hradschin,  on  the  left  bank  of  tlie 
Moldau.  The  Altstadt,  or  most  ancient  part  of 
the  city,  stretches  along  the  margin  of  the  river, 
and  for  a considerable  distance  up  the  ascending 
ground : it  comprises  the  university  and  the  arch- 
bishop’s palace,  the  nnmieijMility,  the  principal 
churches  and  public  edifices,  the  theatre,  and  all 
the  superior  shops.  It  is  the  district  of  commerce 
and  general  activity,  and  is  crowded  with  a dense 
and  active  pop.  Its  streets  are  generally  narrow, 
tlark,  and  winding:  the  principal  edifices  massive 
and  gloomy ; and  the  private  buildings,  usually 
of  stuccoed  brick,  are  black  with  age  ami  dirt, 
and  so  lofty  as  to  exclude  the  light  from  the 
avenues  between  them ; but,  oil  the  other  hand, 
there  is  an  air  of  antiquity,  and  a singularity 
of  architecture  about  many  of  the  edifices,  public 
and  private,  (bat  renders  them  at  once  venerable 
and  interesting.  The  open  places  are  often  sur- 
rounded by  low  heavy  arcades,  beside  which  arc 
the  churches  or  public  buildings,  exhibiting  a 
fantastic  mixture  of  Gothic  and  Italian  deco- 
rations; while  at  every  turn  the  eye  is  met  by 
some  memorial  of  historical  events.’  Beyond  the 
Altstadt,  surrounding  it  on  three  sides,  and  sepa- 
rated from  it  only  by  a large  wide  street  termed 
the  Lira  hen,  from  its  having  been  formerly  the 
city  ditch,  is  the  Neustadt  (new  city),  founded 
by  the  emperor  Charles  IV.,  the  streets Of  which 
are  much  more  open  ami  spacious,  ami  arc  ge- 
nerally rectangular.  Here  are  the  vast  convents, 
hospitals,  and  other  public  buildings,  which  owed 
their  magnificence  to  the  Jesuits,  but  the  bouses 
are  poor,  ami  the  inhabitants,  chiefiy  mechanics, 
artisans,  ami  traders  of  the  lower  class.  At  ono 
extremity  of  the  Neustadt,  up  the  river,  is  the 
fortress  and  arsenal  of  the  Wissehrad,  erected 
on  a bluff  rock,  and  connected  with  the  line  of 
works  which  extends  in  a curve  behind  the  old 
and  new  city,  embracing  them  both,  and  descend- 
ing to  the  river  at  each  extremity.  Oil  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  Moldau,  the  surface  of  the 
ground  is  for  a small  space  comparatively  even, 
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behind  which  arises  a range  of  high,  bold,  craggy 
hills.  On  the  even  space,  and  partly  up  the 
ascent,  is  built  the  Kleinseite  (small  sale) : this 
is  the  quarter  of  the  aristocracy;  in  it  are  the 
palaces  of  the  ancient  Bohemian  nobles,  with 
attached  gardens  and  shrubberies,  which  often 
extend  high  tin  the  irregular  ascent  behind. 

The  lofty  ridge  above  the  llradschin  forms  a 
magnificent  termination  of  the  prospect,  ns  viewed 
from  the  bridge  below  or  from  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river.  Here,  on  the  summit  of  a long  hold 
eminence,  is  the  vast  palace  of  the  old  Bohemian 
monarch*,  and  close  Iwhind  it  rise  the  choir  and 
tower  of  the  cathedral.  Further  on,  along  the  j 
hill,  are  groups  of  stately  edifices,  and  beyond 
these  again  may  be  seen,  on  a loftier  point,  the 
tine  I’remonstra tension  monastery  of  Strahow, 
with  its  lofty  towers  and  dark  thick  groves  over- 
hanging the  river.  The  quarters  of  Prague  on  the 
left,  like  those  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Moldau. 
are  inclosed  by  fortifications,  but  these  arc  of 
little  strength,  and  were  raised  by  Charles  IV. 
merely  to  give  employment  to  the  working  popu- 
lation, as  the  chance  of  invasion  was  then  but 
inconsiderable. 

The  bridge  which  connects  Altstadt  with  the 
Kh  inscite,  the  only  ofte  hitherto  constructed  i 
within  the  limits  of  the  city,  is  one  of  the  longest 
in  Austria.  It  is  a ponderous  structure  of  stone, 

1 7*0  ft.  in  length  and  85  in  breadth,  with  a loflv 
tower  at  each  extremity,  and  colossal  stone  sta- 
tues, single  and  in  groups,  among  which  is  pre- 
eminent that  of  St.  John  Ne|x>niuck,  the  tutelar 
saint  of  the  city.  Not  far  from  the  bridge,  and 
attached  to  the  Altstadt,  is  the  Judenstndt,  a di»-  ! 
trirt  allotted  to  the  Jews,  whose  nundwr  is  about 
#<.000,  living,  as  usual,  in  crowded  filthy  aliodes, 
forming  n labyrinth  of  nnrrow  winding  streets. 

The  Hradscliin.  or  jialace  on  the  hill,  is  a vast 
pile,  more  remarkable,  however,  for  extent  than 
Iwnuty.  It  is  said  to  Ik;  larger  than  the  palace  at 
Vienna,  and  to  comprise  440  npnrtnnnts.  includ- 
ing the  hall  of  laidislnus,  im|wrial  audience- 
room,  and  hall  of  assembly  for  the  states.  On 
a narrow  terrace  immediately  below  the  palace, 
two  olielisks  mark  the  spot  whore  the  iuqterial 
com missioners  ami  their  secretary,  sent  thither 
with  the  most  intolerant  edicts  against  the  Bo- 
hemian  Protestants,  were  indignantly  thrown  out 
of  the  windows  of  the  preen  chamber,  by  flic 
deputies  of  the  kingdom,  in  1318.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  great  height  of  the  windows  whence  they 
were  ejected,  the  commissioners  escaped  unhurt, 
by  falling,  as  is  said,  on  a dunghill.  This  event 
may  lie  regarded  as  the  commencement  of  the 
30  years'  contest,  ended  bv  the  |ieace  of  West-  j 
phalia  in  1348,  which,  while  it  secured  the  | 
lilierties  of  the  rest  of  Germany,  unfortunately  , 
consummated  the  slavery  of  Bohemia,  which  hat!  j 
long  been  foremost  in  freedom  and  toleration. 
The  cathedral,  begun  in  1344  and  finished  in  | 
1483,  is  within  the  precincts  of  the  Hrndschin. : 
It  is  a fine  specimen  of  Gothic  architecture,  and 
is  surmounted  by  a lantern-crown  similar  to  that  i 
on  the  tower  of  St.  Giles,  Kdinburgh.  The  choir,  i 
built  by  Charles  IV’.,  and  the  unfinished  chapels 
that  surround  it,  are  much  admired.  In  the  ca-  1 
tliedml  arc?  the  tombs  of  many  Bohemian  sove-  ! 
reigns  and  other  distinguished  individuals  ; a fine 
altar  piece  And  other  t min  tings;  mosaics,  and  the  j 
costly  shrine  of  St,  John  Nepomuck.  Others  of; 
the  numerous  churches,  ns  that  of  the  Thrtn- 
kirc/ir,  in  which  is  the  tomb  of  the  fatuous  astro-  | 
limner,  Tycho  Brahe,  who  died  here  on  the  13th  | 
October,  1301,  arc  interesting  for  their  monu-  i 
incuts.  Prague  had  formerly  a great  number  of 
convents,  but  Joseph  li.  secularised  most  of  these  J 


| establishments.  Among  the  chapels  is  one  which 
is  an  exact  representation  of  that  of  Lurettn. 

; The  town-hall,  arsenal,  military  hospital,  mili- 
tary  orphan  asylum,  lying-in  hospital,  principal 
workhouse,  and  theatre  arc  amongst  the  finest  of 
1 the  public  edifices.  Of  the  private  palaces,  that 
! built  by  the  famous  Wallenstein,  duke  of  Fried- 
land,  is  the  most  remarkable.  Though  unfinished, 
it  is  of  immense  extent,  100  houses  having  been 
pulled  down  to  make  room  for  its  site.  It  still 
belongs  to  a collateral  branch  of  Wallenstein's 
family:  the  apartments  and  furniture,  which  are 
said  to  remain  in  their  original  state,  are  shown 
to  strangers,  and  the  park  attached  to  the  ;>alace 
is  thrown  often  to  the  public;  but  the  residences 
of  the  nobility  in  the  Kleinseite  are  mostly 
deserted.  They  are  generally  large  ugly  build- 
ings, some,  however,  with  a good  deal  of  archi- 
tectural decoration;  and  the  dirty  rubbishy  ap- 
pearance of  their  brick  walls,  half  covered  with 
worn -out  stucco,  conveys  the  idea  of  prisons  or 
poorhouses  rather  than  of  mansions  of  distin- 
guished nobles.  Their  proprietors  have  transferred 
themselves  and  their  wealth  to  the  Austrian  cap.; 
leaving  to  the  Bohemians  these  sad  memorials  of 
times,  when  the  court  of  Prague  might  have 
looked  with  scorn  on  the  inferior  splendour  of 
Vienna.  Vet  in  some  of  these  desolate  abodes, 
covered  with  dust  and  rubbish,  there  arc  immense 
collections  of  Uioks.  The  Lobkowitz  library  is 
said  to  comprise  more  than  70,000  vols..  the 
K insky  40,000,  the  Klel>elsl>erg  18,000,  the  Klani 
Mart  ini  tz  21,000,  and  others  equal  or  superior 
numbers.  In  some  of  these  palaces  a few  rooms 
are  fitted  up  and  occupied  during  winter  by  a 
minor  branch  of  the  family,  and  in  many  of  them 
art?  offices  for  the  ste wants  arid  managers  of  the 
Bohemian  estates ; but  when,  on  particular  occa- 
sions, as,  for  instance,  at  the  coronation  of  a sove- 
reign, it  is  requisite  for  the  proprietors  to  visit 
Prague,  they  usually  occupy  apartments  in  some 
hotel,  their  own  palace  l wing  quite  unfit  for  their 
reception.  There  are,  however,  a few  exceptions 
to  this  general  emigration.  Here  and  there  may 
lie  found  the  mansion  of  some  great  noble,  who 
still  upholds  the  local  dignity  of  his  ancestors; 

| and  below  these  highest  magnates  are  a consider- 
able body  of  resident  nobles,  inferior  in  wealth, 
though  perhaps  not  in  blood,  who  take  a part 
in  the  provincial  administration,  and  who  form 
among  themselves,  in  the  w inter  season,  nn  agree- 
able and  elegant  society.  In  the  palace  of  < .'ouut 
Nostitz  is  a gallery  rich  in  cabinet  pictures  of  the 
Hutch  and  Flemish  masters;  and  in  that  of  fount 
Ntemlwrg  is  the  national  museum,  comprising 
extensive  collections  of  paintings,  books,  fossils, 
and  natural  objects.  The  library,  in  the.  Strahow 
monastery,  one  of  the  finest  apartments  of  its  kind 
in  Germany,  comprises  a collection  of  aliout  60,000 
volumes. 

’Ilie  university  of  ITagne,  founded  by  Charles 
IV.  iii  1348,  occupies  a large  edifice  termed  the 
Cantlinum , and  is  remarkable  as  the  first  great 
public  school  established  in  Germany.  The  stu- 
dents were  formerly  divided  into  4 nations,  and 
are  said,  though  there  can  hardly  lie  a doubt  that 
the  statement  is  exaggerated,  to  have  umouiitcd, 
early  in  the  15th  century,  to  40,000.  In  conse- 
quence, however,  of  a measure  proposed,  in  1400, 
bv  IIusb,  who  was  then  rector,  to  abridge  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  foreign  students,  more  than  half 
the  pupils  attending  the  university  withdrew  to 
Leipsic,  Heidelberg,  Cracow,  and  other  seminaries. 
The  Carolinum  is  now  exclusively  devoted  to 
instruction  in  medicine,  law.  and  the  sciences; 
while  education  in  theology  is  conducted  in  the 
Clcvicntinum,  an  immense  building,  founded  by 
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Ferdinand  III.,  in  1633,  as  a convent  ami  semi- 
nary for  Jesuits.  The  university  library,  in  the 
latter,  comprises  altout  1 50,000  voia.  1 1 has  also  an 
observatory.  Itotauic  garden,  and  various  museum-*; 
and  is  attended  by  alsmt  1,700  students.  There  am  ^ 
3 gymnasia,  preparatory  to  the  university,  with  | 
several  other  high  schools,  ecclesiastical,  teachers', 
and  Jewish  schools,  a j»olyteclmic  institute,  con- 
servatory of  music,  academy  of  the  tine  arts,  and  j 
many  orphan  and  deaf  and  dumb  asylums,  and  \ 
other  charities.  The  Jews  settled  here  at  a very  i 
early  period,  and  have  an  intirmarv  and  orphan  j 
asylum  of  their  own.  and  as  many  as  9 syna- 
gogues, one  of  which  is  very  ancient. 

Prague  has  manufactures  of  printed  cotton, 
linen,  silk,  ami  woollen  stuffs,  leather,  hats, 
liqueurs,  earthenware,  and  refined  sugar,  and  is 
the  centre,  not  merely  of  the  commerce  of 
Bohemia,  but  of  an  extensive  ami  rapidly  in-  j 
creasing  transit  trade.  It  owes  this  distinction 
to  its  situation  on  the  Moldaii,  or  pnncqwtl  arm 
of  the  Elbe,  which  is  navigable  by  large  boats  to  . 
liudweis  (HO  ni.  direct  distance  S.  from  the  city), 
where  it  In  joined  by  a railway  from  lints,  on  the 
Danube.  Prague  is  thus  rendered  the  centra,  as 
it  were,  of  the  communication  between  Hamburg 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Vienna  on  the  other;  and 
is,  Insides,  connected  by  railway  with  Dresden. 
Impede,  and  uther  German  cities.  Several  annual 
fairs  are  held  here,  including  a large  wool  fair  in 
June. 

* Owing,'  says  an  English  traveller,  Mr.  Spencer 
(Germany  ami  the  Germans,  i.  *207),  ‘ to  the  num- 
ber of  its  palaces,  churches,  public  buildings,  and 
other  splendid  remains  of  its  ancient  grandeur, 
Prague  is  more  imposing  than  Vienna  ami  far 
preferable  as  a residence  ; the  situation  being 
much  more  salubrious,  and  the  climate  more 
mild  and  equable,  the  cold  in  winter  mrelv  ex- 
ceeding 24°  Reaum.,  ami  generally  uveraging 
between  7°  and  10° ; while,  during  the  greatest 
heat  of  summer,  the  thermometer  seldom  rises 
above  28°.  Dr.  Stultz,  a celebrated  German 
physician,  who  has  written  upon  the  relative 
safubritv  of  German  towns,  considers  Prague  as 
one  of  the  most  healthy  in  the  empire,  ami  affirms 
that  it  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  for  the  inhalw. 
to  attain  the  age  of  U>0,  and  even  sometimes  115. 
Provisions  arc  good  and  cheap,  and  an  excellent 
red  wine  resembling  Burgundy  is  produced  ill  the 
neighbourhood.  The  theatre  equals  that  of  Vienna, 
and  the  musical  department  and  orchestra  cannot 
l»e  too  highly  praised.  Public  and  private  concerts 
are  also  very  frequent;  and.  except  Vienna,  there 
is  no  town  in  Germany  where  music  is  cultivated 
with  so  much  success.  Indeed,  this  taste  may  in 
the  Bohemians  be  termed  truly  national,  for  they 
excel  both  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music ; and 
not  a few  of  the  natives  travel  to  Italy,  acquire 
the  language,  Italianize  their  names,  and  make 
large  fortunes  in  Vienna.  The  harp  appears  to  a 
stranger  their  native  instrument;  for  we  meet 
with  itinerant  harpists  in  every  part  of  the  conn- 
in', whose  strains  generally  accompany  the  mid- 
day repast  at  every  inn,  however  small,  whether 
in  the  capital  or  the  provinces.  Their  language, 
which  is  rich  and  expressive,  is  also  musical,  ami 
Hounds  as  pleasing  as  the  Italian  when  wedded 
to  melody.’ 

Jerome,  the  friend  of  the  great  Bohemian  re- 
former, John  lluss,  was  a native  of  this  city,  amt 
was  thence  surnamed  ‘of  Prague.'  lie  suffered 
the  same  fate  as  his  illustrious  friend,  having  been 
burnt  alive,  in  pursuance  of  a sentence  of  the 
Council  of  Constance,  on  the  80th  of  May,  1416. 
Prague  was  taken  by  the  Prussians  under  Fred- 
erick the  Great  in  1741,  but  they  were  soon  after 
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obliged  to  evacuate  the  city,  and  it  has  ever  since 
belonged  to  Austria. 

PRATO,  a town  of  Central  Italy,  prov.  Florence, 
on  the  Hisenzio,  a tributary  of  the  Amo,  10  m. 
NE.  Florence.  Pop.  12,135  in  1862.  The  town  is 
surrounded  with  a wall  and  ditch ; the  streets  are 
regular,  and  the  houses  generally  good.  It  has 
several  squares,  of  which  the  l>est  is  the  Piazza 
Mercatale;  hut  the  chief  ornament  of  the  town  is 
the  cathedral,  a line  edifice  of  white  marble,  with 
ornamental  parts  of  dark  serpentine.  Several 
other  churches  are  handsome  and  worth  notice. 
I*rato  lias  two  workhouses,  several  hospitals,  tho 
Cicognini  college  for  secular  instruction,  normal 
Lancastrian  and  infant  schools.  The  manufacture 
of  straw  hats  and  bonnets  employs  nearly  1,000 
females;  and  it  hns  nlso  manufactories  of  woollen 
stuffs  and  caps,  the  latter  for  exportation  to  the 
Levant;  with  iron  and  copper  wore*,  paper-mills, 
a rope-walk,  and  a glass  factory.  In  the  middle 
ages,  Prato  was  the  cap.  of  the  republic,  conquered 
by  the  Florentines  iu  1353.  The  poet  I'asti  was  a 
native  of  the  town. 

PKAYA  (PORTO),  a sea-port  town  of  the  Capo 
de  Venl  Islands,  which  see. 

PRENZLOW,  a town  of  Prussia,  the  chief  place 
iu  that  part  of  Brandenburg  called  the  Ucker  Mark, 
nt  the  point  where  the  river  Ucker  escapes  from 
the  lake  of  that  name,  32  m.  WSW.  Stettin,  on 
the  railway  from  Stettin  to  NVismnr.  Pop.  14,693 
in  1861.  The  town  is  thriving  and  well-built; 
has  various  churches,  schools,  and  hospitals,  a 
valuable  public  library,  ami  manufactures  of  linen, 
woollens,  and  tobacco,  with  breweries  ami  tan- 
neries. In  1806,  a conflict  took  place  in  the  suburbs 
of  this  town,  which  ended  in  the  surrender  to  tho 
French  of  20,000  Prussian  troops,  escaped  from  the 
battle  of  Jena. 

PRESBURG.  or  PRESS  BURG  (Hungar.  Po- 
mny,  an.  Pusnnium),  a royal  free  town,  formerly 
the  cap.  of  Hungary,  immediately  within  its  \V. 
frontier,  cap.  co.  of  its  own  name,  on  the  X.  hank 
of  the  Danube,  34  m.  E.  by  S.  Vienna,  on  the  rail- 
way from  Vienna  to  Pesth.  Pop.  43,863  in  1857. 
The  town  stretches  along  t he  hanks  of  the  Danuta?, 
and  offers  a great  number  of  handsome  buildings. 
It  has,  however,  more  of  the  characteristics  of  a 
German  than  a Hungarian  city,  and  has  few  public 
buildings  worth  notice.  The  most  conspicuous  of 
the  latter  is  the  cattle,  a huge  square  brick  struc- 
ture, built  upon  a height  at^ve  the  town.  It  is 
now  a ruin,  having  been  burnt  in  1811,  by  an 
Italian  regiment  in  the  French  service;  it  Is,  how- 
ever, memorable  ns  the  scene  of  the  appeal  made 
in  1741  by  Maria  Theresa  to  the  Hungarian  states, 
which  was  so  generously  responded  to  by  the  latter. 
The  hall  of  the  diet,  or  UimUiaus,  is  a plain  un- 
pretending edifice,  both  externally  and  internally. 
The  cathedral,  a Gothic  edifice,  supposed  to  date 
from  the  11th  century,  and  in  which  the  kings  of 
Hungary  are  crowned;  the  county-hall,  German 
theatre,  barracks,  and  archbishop's  palace,  are  the 
other  principal  public  buildings.  There  are  several 
handsome  noble  residences,  hut  they  are  seldom 
occupied,  for  Presburg  is  not  a favourite  place  of 
abode  with  the  Hungarian  nobility.  Presburg  was 
formerly  surrounded  with  walls,  but  it  has  long 
outgrown  these,  and  they  are  now  mostly  demo- 
lished. It  is  a bishop's  see,  and  the  residence  of 


the  archbishop  of  Gran,  primate  of  Hungary.  It 
has  a Rom.  Cath.  academy  and  a Calvinist  lvceum, 
both  possessing  good  libraries;  a Cath.  high  gym- 
nasium, Cath.  seminary,  college  for  poor  students, 
and  various  other  public  schools ; 5 hospitals,  in- 
cluding one  sup|>ortcd  by  the  Jews,  who  arc  very 
numerous  here,  and  have  a quarter  to  themselves; 
and  many  charitable  institutions.  A fine  library. 
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Itelonging  to  Count  Appony,  is  open  to  the  public.  Hereford,  had  2^83  iuhah*.  in  1801,  of  which  the 
The  manufactures,  which  are  various,  include  silk  pari.  bor.  had  1.743.  Presteign  is  a well-built 
and  woollen  goods,  saltpetre,  m*<»glio,  and  tobacco ; town,  and,  notwithstanding  its  limited  size,  is  the 
and  the  town  has  a large  transit  trade  in  coni.  cap.  of  the  co.,  the  assizes  and  quarter  sessions 


linen,  and  Hungarian  wines.  Immediately  outside 
the  town  is  the  tu'migabenj  (king’s  mountain),  a 
small  circular  mound  to  which  the  king  of  Hun- 
gary formerly  went  to  jierfonn  an  imjMirtant  cere- 
mony. immediately  after  his  coronation.  A very 
beautiful  and  fertile  country  extends  along  the 
other  bank  of  the  Daniil*1.  opposite  Prcshurg;  and 
on  that  side  are  the  favourite  resort*  of  the  inhabs.; 
the  promenade  in  the  Au ; public  gardens;  and 
arena,  or  theatre  in  the  open  air  for  national  per- 
formances. 

l’resburg  is  very  ancient.  Joseph  II.  trans- 
ferred its  previous  title  of  capital  of  Hungary 
to  Hilda.  The  treaty  which  gave  Venire  to  the 
French  and  the  Tyrol  to  Havuria  was  concluded 
here  in  1805. 

1'HKSCOT,  a market  town,  par.,  and  township 
of  England,  hand.  W.  Derby,  co.  Lancaster,  8 m. 
K.  by  N.  Liver]  tool,  ami  "23  m.  W,  by  S.  Manches- 
ter. Hop.  of  par.  63,540,  and  of  township,  5,136 
in  1 HO! . Area  of  par.,  34.940  acres;  do.  of  town- 
ship, 240  acre*,  it  is  situated  on  high  ground, 
over  a large  and  rich  coal-field,  and  consists  of  one 
long  principal  street,  well  paved  and  lighted  with 
gas,  on  the  old  turnpiKc  road  lietween  Liverpool 
and  Manchester.  The  principal  public  buildings 
are  a town-hall,  sessions- house,  prison,  and  me- 
chanics’ institute.  The  par.  church,  an  ancient 
structure,  has  a modem  tower  and  steeple  156  ft. 
in  height,  forming  a conspicuous  object  to  the  sur- 
rounding country.  The  living  is  a vicarage,  of  the 
annual  value  of  81*3/.,  in  the  gift  of  King’s  College, 
Cambridge,  to  which  the  manor  lielongs.  In  the 
out-townships  are  numerous  district  churches,  the  J 
patronage  of  6 of  which  is  with  the  vicar.  There  \ 
are  places  of  worship  in  the  town  for  Wesleyan  and 
Primitive  Methodist*,  Independents,  and  Unita- 
rians, la-sides  which  there  are.  within  the  par.  3 
Horn.  Path.  cha|tels,  ami  a great  number  of  meet- 
ing-houses for  different  denominations  of  dissenters. 
A grammar  school,  with  an  endowment  producing 
Hkt/.  a year,  has  about  3ft  foundation  boy*  (sons 
of  inhabs.)  with  other  |iny  scholars,  those  l>om  and 
educated  in  the  par.  having  a preference  to  7 fel- 
lowships and  several  good  exhibition*  at  Urasen-  I 
nose  t ollege.  ( )xford.  .Several  almshouses,  erected 
in  17<im,  furnish  bulging  for  19  old  women;  ami 
there  nre  numerous  money  charities.  'Hie  other 
lieuevolent  institutions  are  a ladies’  charity,  bible 
society,  and  sai  mgs’  bank. 

Present  lias  long  been  celebrated  for  its  manu-  ■ 
fncture  of  watch-tool*  mid  movements,  in  both  of 
which  branches  it  greatly  excels;  tiles,  also,  of 
first-  rate  quality,  and  engravers*  tools,  nre  made 
here.  The  manufacture  of  coarse  earthenware  has 
for  many  years  been  carried  on,  the  cloy  of  the 
ncighlionrhood  being  well  adapted  for  such  a pur- 
pose. Coal-mines  are  wrought  in  ever}’  direction 
round  the  town;  it  is  estimated  that  upwards  of 
2.000  men  an*  employed  in  the  collieries  within 
the  par.;  and  Liverpool  receives  from  Prescot  its 
chief  supply  of  coal.  Many  of  the  out-township* 
are  very  populous,  St.  Helen’s  and  Eccleston  hav- 
ing attained  to  some  mi|M>rtance  ns  manufacturing 
towns.  Prescot  lias  petty  sessions,  and  a baronial 
court  for  the  recovery  of  small  debts.  Markets  on 
.Saturday,  and  fairs  on  alternate  Tuesdays, 

PKKNTEIGN.  a pari.  bor.  and  market  town  of 
S.  Wales,  blind.  New  Kndnor.  co.  Kndnor,  near  the 
S.  hank  of  the  Lug.  in  a fertile  and  well-cultivated 
valley,  adjoining  the  routines  of  Herefordshire,  12 
m.  E.  by  N.  Leominster.  The  par.  of  Presteign, 
which  extends  partly  into  Wigmore  hund.,  co. 


being  held  in  it.  The  church,  which  is  very  an- 
cient, has  some  curious  monuments  and  tine  old 
tapestry.  The  living,  a rectory  of  the  annual 
value  of  about  800/.,  is  in  the  gift  of  the  Karl  of 
Oxford.  The  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists, 
and  Baptists,  have  place*  of  worship.  Theco.  hall 
is  a handsome  struct ure, and  there  is  also  a co.  gaol 
and  a free- school.  The  latter,  founded  and  liberally 
endowed  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  by  a clothier  of 
the  town,  furnishes  a plain  English  education  to 
between  50  ami  6ft  boys;  and  there  nre  other 
minor  schools  and  Sunday  schools  attached  to  the 
church  nod  the  Wesleyan  connection.  At  the  N. 
end  of  the  town  is  a line  circular  mound,  laid  out 
in  public  walks,  presented  to  the  inhuli*.  by  tho 
Earl  of  Oxford.  Presteign  unites  with  New  Hadnor 
and  other  small  lion*,  in  sending  1 mem.  to  the 
11.  of  C.  Iiegistered  elector*  in  the  whole  bor., 
4ft  1 in  1865.  It  is  governed  by  a bailiff  and 
constable*. 

The  Hev.  Kichnnl  Lucas,  author  of  the  ‘ En- 
quiry after  Happiness,’  was  a native  of  Presteign, 
ba\  ing  been  bom  here  in  1648.  The  work  now 
referred  to,  which  has  passed  through  a gn*at 
number  of  edition*,  and  is  still  held  in  consider- 
able estimation,  was  written  after  the  author  hail 
become  blind. 

PHKSTON,  a pari,  and  nran.  bor.,  market 
town,  ami  jmr.  of  England,  in  it*  own  div.  of 
hund.  Amoumlerne**!  co.  Lancaster,  on  the  N. 
hank  of  the  Kibble,  19  m.  S.  Lancaster,  28  m. 
NNK.  Liverpool,  ami  211  m.  NWN.  London  by 
London  and  North  Western  railway.  Pop.  of 
pari.  bor.  82,985  in  1861.  Area  of  pari.  bor. 
(which  comprises  Preston  and  Fisliwiek  town- 
ship*), 2.56ft  acres.  The  town,  which  consists  of 
a broad  princi|Mil  street,  running  NE.  from,  the 
river,  crossed  by  several  others  in  different  direc- 
tions is  well  built,  well  paved,  with  handsome 
dwelling-houses  and  thriving  factories,  having  a 
perfect  drainage,  and  good  mad*  leading  from  it. 
'Hie  street*  nre  well  lighted  with  gas,  and  there  is 
an  abundant  supply  of  water.  The  market-place, 
at  the  junction  of  Fishcrgate  ami  Friargate,  con- 
tains about  3,000  sq.  yds.  The  public  buildings 
comprise  an  elegant  court-house,  erected  in  1826, 
a town-hall,  built  in  1863,  from  designs  of  Mr. 
(».{*.  Scott;  an  exchange  or  market-house,  as- 
sembly-mom*, theatre,  borough  prison,  House  of 
Recovery,  and  a large  county  penitentiary.  'Die 
church,  originally  erected  in  the  16th  century, 
was  rebuilt  in  1770:  the  living  is  a vicarage,  of 
tho  annual  value  of  665/.,  in  the  gift  of  the  trus- 
I tee*  of  Holme's  charity.  There  are  also  11  dis- 
i trict  churches,  chiefly  of  modem  erection,  and 
several  others  have  been  built  in  the  out  town- 
ships. The  places  of  worship  for  dissenters  com- 
| prise  four  for  Horn.  Oaths,  (a  numerous  and  in- 
creasing body),  and  others  for  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dists. Independents,  Unitarians,  Huntingdoniaus, 
Primitive  Methodist*.  Baptists,  Handemanions, 
and  the  Society  of  Friends.  National  schools  are 
attached  to  the  several  churches ; and  all  or  most 
of  the  dissenting  places  of  worship  have  largo 
Sunday  school*,  furnishing  religious  instruction 
to  between  7,000  and  8,000  children.  A gram- 
mar school,  founded  prior  to  1688,  has  nn  endow- 
ment of  5ft/.  a year : there  is,  also,  a partially  en- 
dowed hluc-coat  school,  and  several  day  ami 
infant  schools,  supported  by  subscription.  The 
other  charities  comprise  nine  almshouses,  and 
several  money  bequests;  a dispensary,  house  of 
recovery,  built  in  1829;  provident  society,  work- 
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house,  and  navings’  hank.  Among  the  literary 
establishments,  the  first  place  is  due  to  the  Pres- 
ton Institution  fur  Diffusing  Useful  Knowledge, 
which  has  a library  of  about  3,000  vols.,  and  an 
excellent  museum.  The  Palatine  and  Dr.  Shep- 
herd’s libraries  are  open  to  all  classes,  and  the 
town  has  a public  law  library.  An  agricultural 
society  was  founded  in  the  year  1811.  Avenham 
Walk,  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  which  rises  from 
the  banks  of  the  Kibble,  is  a favourite  prome- 
nade, and  is  kept  in  order  at  the  cost  of  the  cor- 
poration. 

Preston,  from  its  central  |*w*ition.  its  vicinity  to 
an  important  coal  district,  and  its  extensive 
means  of  communication  with  the  interior  by 
canals  and  railways,  united  to  the  skill  and  enter- 
prise of  its  citizens,  has  of  late  years  rapidly  in- 
creased in  wealth  and  pop.,  and  is  now  one  of  the 
great  seats  of  the  cotton  manufacture.  The  ma- 
nufacture dates  from  the  year  1791,  and  at  present 
employs  about  28,000  hands,  including  the  trades 
connected  with  it.  The  manufacture  of  linen 
cloth,  formerly  the  principal  branch  of  industry 
in  Preston,  is"  still  pretty  extensively  carried  on, 
and  employs  about  2.000  hands.  It  has  also 
numerous  iron  foundries,  and  establishments  for 
making  machinery  and  other  articles.  Leather  is 
tanned  in  considerable  quantities;  ami  there  is  a 
small  fishery  on  the  Kibble,  which  almunds  with 
salmon,  smelts,  and  eels.  The  Kibble  is  navi- 
gable at  spring  tides,  as  far  as  I’reston-marsh,  for 
vessels  of  230  tons.  The  navigation,  which  for- 
merly was  much  impeded  bv  sand-banka,  has 
been  improved  by  a company  incorporated  in 
1 *.'17-38.  The  Lancaster  canal,  formed  in  1790, 
passes  the  town ; and  it  is  connected  with  other 
nans  of  the  co.,  and  of  England  generally,  by  the 
North  Union  railway,  which  crosses  the  Kibble 
on  a viaduct  of  five  arches,  68  ft.  above  the  river, 
the  Lancaster  and  ITcston  railway,  a |M>rtion  of 
the  great  north-west  line,  the  Preston  and  Long- 
ridge  railway,  the  Bolton  and  Preston  railway, 
and  the  Preston  and  Wvre  railway,  which  last 
connects  it  with  the  new  sea-port  of  Fleetwood, 
at  the  mouth  of  Wyre  harbour,  now  rapidly  rising 
in  importance.  I^irge  markets  on  Saturday,  with 
others  on  Wednesday  and  Friday  for  fish,  butter, 
ami  vegetables,  Great  fairs  in  dan  nary,  March. 
August,  and  November,  the  first  of  which  called 
the  * Great  Saturday,’  is  celebrated  for  its  show  of 
horses. 

Preston  is  a bor.  hv  prescription,  and  received 
its  first  charter  from  flenry  II.  By  a subsequent 
charter,  granted  by  Henry  III.,  the  officers  of  the 
bor.  were  authorised  to  hold  a guild  merchant  for 
the  renewing  of  the  freedom  of  the  burgesses,  and 
other  purposes.  This  privilege  is  made  the  occa- 
sion of  great  festivity.  For  a longtime  after  their 
first  institution,  the  guilds  were  held  at  irregular 
perimls ; but  they  have  now  for  more  than  a cen- 
tury been  celebrated  every  twentieth  year,  com- 
mencing on  the  Monday  next  after  the  decolla- 
tion of  St.  John,  which  generally  happens  in  the 
last  week  of  August.  Processions  of  the  corpora- 
tion, and  the  different  trades  in  characteristic  j 
dresses,  as  well  as  of  ladies,  and  females  employed 
in  the  factories,  take  place  on  two  of  the  days ; 
and  the  amusements,  which  are  varied  and  in-  j 
teres  ling,  continue  for  a fortnight.  But  fur  civic  ' 
purposes  the  guild  books  are  open  for  an  entire  , 
month.  Under  the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  l’rcs-  . 
ton  is  divided  into  six  wards,  its  municipal  officers  I 
being  a mayor  and  twelve  aldermen,  with  thirty- 
six  councillors.  Quarter  and  petty  sessions  arc 
held  under  a recorder.  Quarter  sessions  for  the 
bunds,  of  Amoundemess,  Blackburn,  and  I^eyland, 
are  also  held  here,  and  there  is  a county  court. 
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j Preston  1ms  sent  two  mems.  to  the  II.  of  C.  since 
] the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  tin*  right  of  voting, 
down  to  the  Reform  Act,  being  in  the  inliahs.  at 
, large.  The  boundary  Act  enlarged  the  electoral 
limits,  so  as  to  include  the  township  of  Fishwick 
; with  the  old  bor.  Keg.  electors.  2.059  in  1865. 
j Preston  is  *upp<»ml  to  have  risen  on  the  decay 
of  the  ancient  nrri^awimi,  or  Kibcbester,  a city 
. now  reducts  1 to  the  condition  of  a mere  village, 
about  11  ro.  higher  up  the  river;  and  it  derived 
i its  name  of  Print' a-tutm  from  the  number  of  re- 
ligious houses  established  here,  and  of  which  there 
are  still  some  remains.  It  was  partly  destroyed 
by  Robert  Bruce,  in  1322.  In  the  fmrliamentary 
| wars  of  Charles  L,  its  in  halts,  declared  for  the 
king,  and  it  was  besieged  and  taken  bv  Sir 
I Thomas  Fairfax.  In  1715,  the  Jacobite  insur- 
gents took  possession  of  the  town,  and  erected 
barricades  for  its  defence ; but,  after  a brave  re- 
sistance, they  were  compelled  to  surrender  to  the 
I royalist  force  under  General  Willes.  In  1745, 
Preston  was  visited  by  the  Pretender,  on  his  re- 
treat ; but  be  was  compiled  to  withdraw  on  the 
approach  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland. 

PRESTON  PA  NS,  a bor.  oflxminy  ami  sea-port 
; town  of  Scotland,  co.  Haddington,  on  the  shore  of 
s the  Frith  of  Forth.  7$  m.  E.  Edinburgh.  Pop. 

l, 577  in  1861.  'Hie  town  is  straggling  and  ill- 
built.  consisting  principally  of  a single  street 
|kumllel  to  the  Frith  of  Forth.  It  derives  its 
name  from  its  having,  for  a lengthened  ftcriod, 

; bail  a number  of  salt-works  or  jmn*  for  the  pm- 
| duction  of  salt  by  the  evaporation  of  the  sea 
water,  and  for  the  refining  of  rock  salt.  The  lat- 
ter branch  of  the  business  is  now  the  onlv  one 
that  is  carried  on.  It  has  also  works  for  the 
manufacture  of  coarse  pottery.  There  arc  exten- 
1 sive  oyster  bods  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town, 
whence  the  Edinburgh  markets  derive  a large 
proportion  of  their  supply.  Morrison’s  Haven, 
the  port  of  Prcstonpans,  about  £ m.  W.  from  the 
town,  is  a small  creek,  with  not  more  than  10  ft. 
water  at  springs. 

Near  this  village,  on  the  21st  of  Sept.  1745,  the 
myal  army,  under  Sir  John  Cope,  consisting  of 
uUiut  2,1  no  regular  troop*,  was  totally  defeated 
j and  dispersed,  with  great  loss  by  the  Highland- 
era.  who  were  hut  little  superior  in  point  of  imm- 
i liera,  under  the  Pretender.  ‘Hie  king's  troops 
being  panic-atruck  threw  away  their  arms,  ami 
' tied  at  the  first  fire,  ami  were  cut  down  almost 
j without  resistance. 

PR E VESA,  a town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  pruv. 
Albania,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Ambracian  Gulf, 

| .'>8  m.  NSW.  Yanina.  Pop.  estim.  at  6,000.  The 
| town  is  ill-built,  badly  paved  and  dirty ; but  it  is 
in  a good  situation  for  commerce,  and  was  for- 
merly the  entrepot  of  the  trade  of  Epirus.  On 
the  isthmus,  connecting  the  peninsula  upon  which 
it  stands  with  the  mainland,  nre  the  remains  of 
Xicopolis  consisting  of  the  ancient  walls,  a the- 
| ntre,  some  Imtlis,  and  various  other  vestiges  of 
i antiquity. 

PRINCE  EDWARD’S  ISLAND  (formerly  St. 
John's),  an  island  of  N.  America,  belonging  to 
Great  Britain  ; in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  prin- 
cipallv  between  the  46th  and  47th  degs.  of  N.  lat., 
and  the  G2iul  and  64th  of  \V.  long.,  from  20  to  25 

m.  E.  New  Brunswick.  Length,  of  a curved  line 
passing  through  its  centre  E.  to  W.,  about  140 
in. ; greatest  breadth,  34  m.  Area  estimated  at 
1,380,700  acre's,  or  aliout  2,150  sq.  m.  Pop.  80,857 
in  1801,  principally  Highland  Scotch.  Irish,  amt 
Acadian  French,  with  Englishmen.  Dutchmen, 
Americans,  and  Sweden.  A chain  of  hills  of  mo- 
derate height  iiartly  intersects  it;  hut  the  surface 
in  general  is  level,  or  at  most  only  undulating. 
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It  is  well  watered,  and  its  shores  are  deeply  in-  | 
dented  with  numerous  bays.  The  climate  is  milder  ' 
than  in  any  of  the  surrounding  British  colonies, 
and  appears  to  be  favourable  to  longevity.  The 
atmosphere  is  nearly  free  from  the  fogs  prevalent 
in  Cape  Breton  and  the  adjacent  countries.  Be-  ' 
low  the  thin  vegetable  mould  the  soil  is  generally  ! 
clay  or  loam,  resting  on  a base  of  sandstone:  there 
an' some  swamps  and  pine  barrens ; but  these  bear 
only  a small  proportion  to  the  whole  surface.  The 
island  in  general  is  well  wooded,  the  principal  trees 
lieing  spruce,  fir,  beech,  birch,  and  maple.  Oak, 
ash,  and  larch  are  scarce,  and  the  quality  of  the 
first  is  very  inferior.  All  kinds  of  grain  and 
vegetables  raised  in  England  come  to  perfection. 
Wheat  is.  at  present,  the  principal  object  of  atten-  ; 
tion  ; but  it  is  mi  uncertain  crop.  Potatoes  have  ‘ 
been  extensively  cultivated,  and  have  had  the  ' 
same  mischievous  consequence*  here  as  in  Ireland  i 
ami  elsewhere.  Flax  of  excellent  quality  is  raised, 
and  manufactured  into  linen  for  domestic  use. 
Hemp  will  grow,  but  not  to  the  same  perfection  as 
in  the  adjacent  colonies.  It  is  said,  that  had  the 
natural  advantages  of  this  island  been  turned  to 
proper  account,  it  might  at  this  time  have  been 
the  granary  of  the  British  colonies,  instead  of 
barely  supporting  a poor  and  limited  population.  I 
Of  nearly  1,406,006  acres  contained  in  the  island, : 
only  10,000  are  said  to  be  unfit  for  the  plough;  ; 
but*  only  216,000  are  now  under  cultivation.  The  1 
origin  of  this  state  of  things  is  ascribed,  In  Lord  I 
Durham's  report,  to  the  injudicious  grants  made  | 
to  absentee  proprietors,  under  conditions  that  have  j 
been  totally  disregarded.  * 'Hie  absent  proprietors 
neither  improve  the  land,  nor  will  let  others  ini-  ; 
prove  it.  They  retain  it.  and  keep  it  in  a state  of  j 
wilderness.*  (Rejiort,  pp.  70-06.)  What  land  is 
under  the  plough  is  cultivated  in  n very  slovenly 
manner;  though  the  establishment  of  an  agricul- 
tural society  of  late  years  baa  done  something  to 
improve  husbandry. 

Pastures  are  good,  and  suitable  for  cattle  and 
sheep : owing  to  the  want  of  proper  attention, 
hogs  are  said  not  to  thrive  so  well  as  the  former. 
Live  stock  used  to  suffer  greatly  from  the  ravages 
of  bears,  lou|>-cervien*,  and  other  wild  animals ; 
but  these  are  much  less  numerous  now  than  for- 
merly. The  isluid  has  no  mines.  Its  fisheries 
might  he  of  considerable  importance : but,  owing  i 
to  the  want  of  capital  and  of  a taste  for  the  busi- 
ness, they  are  all  but  wholly  neglected,  and  left 
to  tiie  undisturbed  possession  of  the  Americans.  ' 
A good  many  ships  are  built  in  the  colony : 66  ' 
vessels,  of  8,837  tons,  wen1  built  in  I860;  67  ves- 
sels, of  9,006  tons,  in  1H01  ; and  73  vessels,  of 
12,375  tons,  in  1862.  The  total  value  of  the  im-  . 
I torts,  in  1862,  was  211,240/1,  and  of  the  exports, 
loti, 550/.  The  principal  trade  is  with  the  other 
pro  vs.  of  B.  N.  America.  Total  colonial  revenue, 
25.600/.  in  1862. 

The  constitution  is  nearly  similar  to  that  of 
Nova  Scotia,  and  in  nil  civil  matters  independent 
of  any  jurisdiction  in  America.  The  government 
and  legislature  is  vested  in  a lieut.-govcmor,  a 
council  of  nine  members,  and  a house  of  assembly 
of  thirty  representatives,  elected  by  the  people. 
The  governor  is  chancellor  of  the  court  of  chan- 1 
eery;  the  chief  justice  and  attorney  general  are  j 
appointed  by  the  sovereign ; and  the  high  sheriff 
is  appointed  annually  by  the  local  government. 
In  the  supreme  court  of  judicature  all  criminal 
ami  civil  matters  of  consequence  are  tried  by  jury. 
Coses  of  jiettv  debt  and  breaches  of  the  peace  are 
decided  by  special  magistrates  and  justices  of  the 
peace.  There  are  superior  schools  in  Charlotte  j 
Town,  and  numerous  district  schools.  Charlotte 
Town,  the  cay*.  and  seat  of  government,  on  Hills-  | 


borough  river,  near  the  S.  coast,  has  one  of  the 
best  harlsiurs  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  The 
town,  on  gently  rising  ground,  is  regularly  built, 
and  clean,  with  about  6.000  inliabs.  The  court- 
house, episcopal  and  Scotch  churches,  several 
chapels,  the  barracks,  and  the  fort  gre  its  only 
conspicuous  public  buildings. 

This  island  was  taken  from  the  French  in  1758. 
It  was  annexed,  with  Capo  Breton,  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Nova  Scotia  in  1763,  but  since  1768  has 
formed  a separate  colon v. 

PRINCE  OF  WALES’S  ISLAND  (native  Puto 
Pinang,  ‘the  Areca  island*),  an  Island  and  British 
settlement  in  the  Eastern  Seas,  about  2 ro.  from 
the  W.  coast  of  tire  Malay  Peninsula;  lat.  5°  15' 
N.,  long.  100°  25'  E.  Length,  N.  to  S.,  nearly 
16  m. ; breadth  varying  from  8 to  12  m.  Area 
about  1G0  sq.  m.  Pop.  42,160  m 1861,  principally 
Malays,  Chinese,  and  Chuliolts,  the  Europeans 
being  under  800,  The  N.  part  of  the  island  in 
mountainous,  and  a range  of  hills  runs  through 
its  centre,  declining  in  height  as  it  approaches  the 
SW.  extremity.  But  two- thirds  of  the  whole  sur- 
face are  level,  or  of  gentle  inclination,  and,  like 
the  hills,  covered  with  woods.  'Hie  thermometer, 
in  the  plains,  ranges  between  76°  and  90°  Falir., 
and  on  the  higher  hills  nt  from  64°  to  76°.  Ex- 
cept in  a few  places,  Pinang  is  considered  very 
healthy.  Refreshing  showers  fall  «t  short  inter- 
vals throughout  the  year.  'Hie  climate  of  the 
high  lauds  is  said  to  resemble  that  of  Funchal  in 
Madeira.  The  geological  formations  are  primi- 
tive: nearly  all  the  hills  are  of  granite,  and  the 
subsoil,  where  not  alluvial,  is  principally  the  de- 
tritus of  that  rock,  'fin  ore  is  found  at  the  base 
of  the  mountains.  The  island  produces  a good 
deal  of  timber,  well  adapted  for  ship-building  and 
masts,  and  fine  fruits ; and  the  soil  is  favourable 
to  the  growth  of  spices.  As  a commercial  mart, 
however,  this  settlement  is  much  inferior  to  Sin- 
gapore. . 

The  attention  of  the  agriculturists  is  almost 
exclusively  directed  to  the  improvement  and  ex- 
tension of  the  spice  plantations,  and  dry  waste 
land  for  that  purpose  may  be  obtained  from  the 
government  on  leases  of  40  years,  at  a small  quit- 
rent.  A good  many  cocoa-nuts  arc  grown ; amt 
gambir,  indigo,  cotton,  areca,  and  tobacco  in  small 
quantities.  Coffee,  sugar-cane,  betel  nut  and  leaf, 
rice,  cotton,  ami  ginger  are  also  raised.  The  trade 
of  Pinang  is  chiefly  that  of  transit,  between  Great 
Britain  and  British  India  on  the  one  hand,  amt 
the  Malay  Peninsula  and  Tcnaaserim,  provs.  Siam, 
Anum,  Borneo,  Java,  Sumatra,  and  China,  on  tho 
other.  A considerable  trade  in  cotton  cloths  is 
kept  up  by  the  Chuliahs  with  the  Coromandel 
coast. 

George  Town,  the  cap.,  at  the  N.E.  extremity 
of- Pinang,  has  a pop.  of  alsnit  13, (MU).  It  is  built 
on  level  ground,  and  consists  of  a long  and  bread 
street,  intersected  by  other*  of  inferior  dimensions. 
It  has  a fort,  a handsome  church,  an  Armenian 
chapel,  two  Rom.  Catholic  chapels,  a court-house, 
gaol,  public  school,  poor-house,  the  governor’s 
offices,  and  the  civil  and  military  hospitals.  A 
few  shops  are  kept  by  Europeans,  but  the  major 
portion  by  Chinese.  There  are  cantonments  for 
the  native  troops  near  the  town.  Pinang  was  pur- 
chased by  the  East  India  Company  in  1786. 

PROVENCE,  one  of  the  funner  provs.  of  France, 
in  the  SE.  part  of  the  kingdom,  now  subdivided 
into  the  depa.  Basses- Alpes,  liouchea-du- Rhone, 
Var,  and  a portion  of  Vauduso. 

PROVIDENCE,  a city  and  port  of  entry  of  the 
U.  States,  Rhode  Island,  of  wliieh  it  is  the  cap., 
lieing,  also,  the  second  city  of  New  England  m 
point  of  pop.,  wealth,  and  commerce.  It  stands  at 
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the  head  of  the  tide-water  in  Narrngansett  Rav, 
about 30  rn.  from  the  Atlantic,  40  m.  SS\V.  Boston, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway.  Pop. 
50,560  in  I860.  The  town  stands  on  elevated 
ground  on  both  sides  Providence  River,  an  arm  of 
the  I Miy , here  crossed  by  two  bridges,  one  IK)  ft.  in 
width.  It  is  a well-built,  handsome,  thriving 
town.  Its  chief  public  buildings  are  the  slate 
house,  Drown  university,  and  the  arcade.  The 
last  was  finished  in  1828;  it  is  222  ft.  iu  depth : 
has  2 granite  fronts  72  ft.  in  width,  ornamented 
with  Doric  colonnades  and  cost,  in  all,  about 

130.000  dolls.  Providence  has  numerous  churches 
schools,  and  charitable  institutions  Brown  Uni- 
versity, founded  at  Warren  in  1704,  and  removed 
thither  in  1770,  comprises  2 colleges,  and  is  go- 
verned by  a Inianl  of  trustees  and  fellows  all  of 
wlmm  must  be  Baptists.  It  has  a library  of  28,000 
vnls.  and  a very  complete  philosophical  apparatus 
and  is  at  tended  liy  above  150  students  The  Friends 
have  a boarding-school  lure,  which  has  nlsmt  200 
pupils  There  are  several  li tern ry  societies,  which 
|MMiSct«i  libraries  and  many  extensive  private 
seminaries 

Providence  is  distinguished  as  a manufacturing 
town:  its  cotton  factories  employ  from  14,000  to  ! 

18.000  spindles;  ami  it  has  extensive  bleaching- j 
grounds  and  dye-houses;  iron  foundries,  and  ma- 
chine-factories for  the  prodnetion  of  cotton  ma-  I 
chinery;  with  manufactures  of  combs,  jewellery,  j 
glass  wares,  leather,  boots  and  shoes,  soap,  candles, 
and  furniture.  Pnwtuckct,  alx>ut  1 m.  N E.,  is  also 
the  scat  of  extensive  cotton  manufactures,  the 
products  of  which  find  an  outlet  at  Providence. 
Vessels  of  the  largest  burden  come  close  to  the 
wharfs  and  the  navigation  of  the  bay  is  not  often  i 
iniimled  by  ice. 

Providence  communicates  with  Boston,  and 
with  Stonington  in  Connecticut,  by  railways  ; with  , 
Worcester  (Massachusetts)  by  the  Blackstonc  ; 
canal ; and  steamboats  of  a large  class  keep  up  a 
daily  communication  with  New  York.  It  was 
originally  settled  in  10.%,  by  Mr.  Roger  Williams, 
to  whom  is  ascribed  the  honour  of  having  estab- 
lished the  first  political  community  in  which  per- 
fect religious  toleration  was  admitted.  It  was 
incorporated  as  a city  in  1831. 

Pkovidence,  one  of  the  Bahama  Islands,  which 
ace. 

PRUSSIA,  one  of  the  great  European  kingdoms, 
between  the  49th  and  56th  deg.  N.  lat.,  and  the 
6th  and  23rd  deg.  K.  long.  The  princi|»nl  part  of, 
the  Prussian  dominions  lies  continuously  along 
the  S.  shore  of  the  Baltic,  l>etween  Russia  and 
Mecklenburg,  comprising  the  N.  part  of  what  was 
formerly  Poland,  and  most  jwirt  of  the  N.  of  Gcr- 
maiiy.  The  inland  frontier  of  this  part  of  the 
monarchy  on  the  K.  and  S.  is  sufficiently  con- 
nected ; but  on  the  W.  side  it  is  verv  ragged,  some 
small  independent  states  being  almost  entirely 
surrounded  by  the  Prussian  dominions.  But,  ex- 
clusive of  thus  principal  jiortion,  there  is  an  exten- 
sive Prussian  territory  on  both  sides  the  Rhine, 
divided  into  the  provinces  of  Westphalia  and 
Rhine.  This  portion  is  separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  monarchy,  or  from  what  may  be  called  the 
Eastern  States,  by  llcase-Ca.-sscl  and  part  of . 
Hanover  and  Brunswick.  Some  detached  terri- 
tories in  Saxony,  and  the  princi|  will  ties  of  Hohen-  j 
zollcrii  in  the  kingdom  of  W llrtcmbcrg,  also  belong 
to  Prussia. 

Eastern  Prussia  has  on  the  N.  the  Baltic;  on 
the  E.  Russia,  Russian  Poland,  and  Cracow;  and 
on  the  S.  and  W.  the  Austrian  states  of  tialicia, 
Moravia,  and  Bohemia,  with  Saxony  and  other 
( lerman  states.  W.  Prussia,  or  the  provinces  on  t he 
Rhine,  have  on  the  N.  and  E.  Ilauover  and  other 
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I German  states  ; on  the  S.  France;  and  on  the  W. 
j Belgium  and  the  Netherlands.  From  theextreme 
eastern  frontier  of  Prussia  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in 
an  ENE.  and  WSW.  direction,  the  distance  is 
| about  775  m. ; and  from  the  promontory  on  the 
I Baltic,  above  Stralsund,  to  the  extreme  southern 
I frontier  of  Silesia,  iu  a NE.  and  SW.  direction, 

I the  distance  is  404  m.  Owing,  however,  to  the 
| irregularity  of  the  frontier,  and  the  intervention 
' of  other  countries,  these  measurements  give  no 
information  as  to  the  extent  of  the  monarchy. 

Growth  of  Prussia.— The  rise  of  the  Prussian 
power  has  been  rapid  and  extraordinary.  The 
kings  of  Prussia  are  descended  from  pettv  German 
princes,  who,  iu  the  14th  century,  were  burgraves 
of  Nuremberg.  In  1415,  Sigismund,  emperor  of 
Germany,  sold  the  niarrpii«atc  (afterwards  electo- 
rate) of  Brandenburg  to  Frederick,  one  of  these 
burgraves,  for  400,000  ducats,  who,  bv  this  pur- 
chase, laid  the  foundation  of  the  future  grandeur 
of  his  family.  In  1515,  Albert,  margrave  of  Bran- 
denburg, w as  elected  grand  master  of  the  Teutonic 
knights,  who  then  possessed  Ducal  Prussia;  and 
by  n treaty  concluded  in  1525.  this  territory  was 
secularised  and  erected  into  a duchy  in  favour  of 
Albert  and  his  successors.  In  1657,  Prussia  was 
acknowledged  by  Poland  to  be  a free  and  inde- 
pendent state;  and,  after  other  aggrandisements,  it 
was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a kingdom  in  1700. 
Pomerania  was  not  long  after  added  to  Prussia. 
But  notwithstanding  these  acquisitions,  when 
Frederick  the  Great  ascended  the  throne,  in  1740, 
his  disjointed  dominions  did  not  contain  2.500,000 
inhahs.,  who  lmd  made  but  little  progress  in  the 
arts,  or  in  the  accumulation  of  wealth.  But  this 
extraordinary  man,  with  no  extrinsic  assistance, 
and  by  mere  dint  of  superior  talent,  wrested,  in  the 
early  part  of  his  reign,  the  valuable  ami  extensive 
province  of  Silesia  from  the  bouse  of  Austria,  lie 
afterwards  defended  himself,  during  the  seven 
years'  war,  against  the  combined  efforts  of  Austria, 
Russia,  and  France,  and  forced  these  powers  to 
conclude  a treaty,  by  which  Silesia  was  solemnly 
guaranteed  to  Prussia.  In  the  latter  part  of  his 
reign,  in  conjunction  with  Russia  and  Austria, 
Frederick  planned,  and  partly  carried  into  effect, 
the  partition  of  Poland,  acquiring  as  his  share  the 
western  parts  of  Prussia,  and  secured,  in  addi- 
tion to  tlie  increase  of  territory,  an  unrestricted 
communication  between  the  great  divisions  of  his 
kingdom. 

By  these  different  acquisitions,  Prussia,  at  the 
death  of  Frederick,  in  1.86,  had  been  increased  iu 
size  nearly  n half ; while,  owing  to  the  superior 
fertility  of  the  conjoined  provinces,  and  the  im- 
provement effected  in  every  part  of  his  dominions, 
niter  the  peace  of  1763,  the  jx>p.  had  increased  to 
a limit  6,000,000.  Prussia  acquired,  by  the  subse- 
quent partition  of  Poland  in  1792,  and  its  final 
dismemberment  in  1795,  a great  extension  of  ter- 
ritory, including  the  iinjMTtant  city  of  Dnutzic, 
and  upwards  of  2,000,000  inhahs.  In  addition  to 
this  she  acquired  the  bishopric  of  Pttderborn  and 
the  principalities  of  Bayreuth  and  Ans|>ncli.  with 
several  lesser  districts  in  Germany;  so  that,  in 
1805,  the  kingdom  contained  nearly  5,000  geog, 
sq.  miles  of  territory,  and  a pop.  of  9,640,000.  Her 
disastrous  contest  with  France  in  1806  lowered 
Prussia  for  a while;  but  the  spirit  of  the  people 
was  not  suUlued;  and  after  Napoleon's  campaign 
in  Russia,  the  pop.  rose  en  masse,  and  the  zeal  and 
bravery  of  the  Prussians  were  raainlv  instrumental 
in  effecting  the  final  overthrow  of  S'npoleon.  At 
the  general  pence  of  1815,  Prussia  became  more 
powerful  than  ever.  She  recovered  all  her  former 
possessions,  except  a portion  of  her  Polish  do- 
. minions  assigned  to  the  kingdom  of  Poland ; but 


this  was  more  than  compensated  hv  vuluahle  ac- 
quisitions in  Saxony,  Pomerania,  and  the  Rhenish 
provinces. 

Divisions  and  Extent  of  the  Country.— Popula- 
tion.— The  Prussian  monarchy  is  divided,  for  ad- 
ministrative purposes,  into  eight  provinces,  which 
again  are  subdivided  into  twenty-six  districts.  Not 
included  in  these  divisions  are  the  principalities  of 
Hoheiuollcm,  ceded  to  the  king  in  Iff  19,  and  the 
district  and  bay  of  .Inhde,  or  4 Jahdogcbiet,’  which 
the  government  purchased,  in  1H54,  from  Olden- 
burg, for  the  sum  of  fit)U,000  thalers,  or  7-1, MOO/.,  as 
a hurlxmr  lor  the  Prussian  fleet  in  the  North  t$ea. 
The  following  was  the  population  of  Prussia,  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  December  3,  18»>1  : — 


PRUSSIA 

The  subjoined  table  gives  the  area  of  the  king- 
dom, in  geographical  and  English  sq.  in. : — 


I Province*  an«l  DUtrlcl* 

Province  of  l*rus»la— 
Khnigslicrg . . . . 
Unmbinuen  . . . 
Dnntzig  . . . . . 
Marienworder  . . . 


Province*  >ixl  IhilrieU 

Civil 

Mtltlarjr 

Total  | 

I.  Prov.  of  Prussia: 

I.  Konigslterg  . 

872.031 

10,867 

982,898 

2.  Gumbiuncn  . 

092,0M 

3,819 

696,472 

3.  Dant/ig  . • 

464,855 

1 1 ,466 

476.321 

4.  Martonwerder 

706,14s 

«,«« 

712,831 

Tuua  . . . 

2,835,688 

32,834  1 

2,868,522 

11.  Posen : 

5.  Posen  . . . 

959,102 

li.«U 

972,614 

6.  Bromberg . . 

516,973 

6,134 

522,107 

Total  . . . 

1 ,476,675 

1J,»M 

1,494,621 

III.  Pomerania: 

7.  Stettin  . . . 

642,378 

12.568 

651.946 

8.  Kostin  . . . 

*18,261 

5.193 

623.454 

9.  Mtralsuud  . . 

207,659 

3,009 

210,668 

Total  . . . 

1 ,368,298 

20,770 

1,389,068 

IV.  Si  led  » : 

10.  Breslau  . . 

1,278,199 

17.895 

1 ,296,094 

11.  Oppeln  . . 

1.1 26.323 

11,574 

1 ,137,897 

12.  LcigniU  . . 

945,082 

11,731 

956,813 

Total  . . . 

3,349,604 

41,200 

3,390,804 

V.  Brandenburg: 

13.  Berlin  . . . 

522,974 

22.34* 

545,319 

it.  Potsdam  . . 

923,740 

21.339 

945,079 

16.  Frankfort  . 

961,386 

11,731 

973.117 

Total  . . . 

2,408,100 

56,415 

2,463,515 

VI.  Saxony : 

16.  Magdeburg  . 

766,610 

13.134 

779,734 

17.  Merseburg  . 

819.865 

11,618* 

831.555 

18.  Erfurt  . . 

8*8,043 

6,600 

364,643 

Total  . . . 

1,945,518 

30,414 

1,975,932 

VII.  Westphalia: 

19.  Mlinster  . . 

437,004 

5.380 

442.384 

20.  A! In* len  . . 

465,105 

6,977 

472,082 

21.  Artnbcrg 

791,179 

2,077 

703,256  , 

Total  . . » 

1,603,288 

14,4:14 

1,617,722 

VIII.  Rhine  Prov. 

22.  Koln  . . , 

557,31 1 

10,124 

567.435 

23.  Dlkel'lorf  . 

1 ,1  u6,580 

10.445 

1,1 17,1*25 

21.  Coblentz  . . 

529,989 

8.829 

529.8  IS 

25.  Trier  . . . 

637,152 

7,076 

644,228 

26.  Aachen  . . 

454,674 

3,768 

458,442 

Total  . . . 

3,176,796 

40,242 

3,216,948 

1 Principalities  of  | 
\ liuhenzoUeru  , 

64,408 

253 

64,6*}  1 

J .lahdegebiet  . . . 

950 

— 

950 

Total  . . . 

18,220,235 

253,508 

18,482,743 

Prussian  Truop#  . 
3 of  occupation  in  I 
Frankfort  - on  - I 
the- Maine.  I.ux- 


emburg.  May-  l I 
! vnee.A  Kastadt/  f 


14,715 


j Total  rojuilation  I |jH  ***  268,233 

1 of  the  Kingdom  J | * * * 


14,71.% 


: 18,497,458 


Total 

Posen— Posen . . 
Bromberg 


romcranio  - -Stettin 

UlWiu  . . 
SiroUuud 


Silesia—  Pres!  hu  . . 
Oppeln  . . 
Liegnitz 


Brandenburg— 

Potsdam  and  Berlin  . . 
Frankfort 1 


Saxony— Magdeburg 
Merseburg 
Erfurt  . . 


Westphalia—  MUnster  . 

M indru 

Arnzberg 

Total  . . 
j Ithine  pror.— Cologne . 

PUsseldorf  . 
Coblentz  . . 
Trevw*  ... 

Alx-la-Chspellc 


Total  area 


Adding  to  the  above  the  principalities  of  Hohcti- 
] xollcm,  comprising  4 52  English  sq.  m.,  ami  the 
4 .lahdegebiet*  of  5 aq.  m.,  the  total  area  of  the 
kingdom  comprised  107,757  English  sq.  tn.  at  the 
census  of  1801. 

Fare  of  the  Country. — Mountains. — The  surface 
of  the  Prussian  states  is  generally  flat.  With  the 
exception,  indeed,  of  part  of  the  flartx  Mountains, 
in  the  prov.  of  Saxony,  the  Teutohurger  Wald, 
and  some  other  mountains  in  Westphalia  and 
Saxony,  the  volcanic  district  in  it  and  the  l»wer 
; Rhine,  and  the  Kiesengcbirgc,  or  (iiant's  Moun- 
tains, on  the  SW.  coniines  of  Silesia,  there  is  no 
: other  tract  that  is  more  than  hilly.  Prussia  is,  in 
fact,  a country  of  vast  plains,  and  is  in  most  parts 
so  very  level,  that  many  marshes  utui  small  lakes 
have  been  formed  by  the  inundations  of  the  rivers. 
The  eastern,  or  principal  part  of  the  monarchy, 
i slopes  imperceptibly  from  the  S.  frontier  towards 
the  Baltic,  the  shore  of  which  is  low  ami  sandy. 
From  this  circu  mstance,  and  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
which  in  many  places  consists  of  little  else  than 
mere  loose  sand,  some  geologists  have  sup;»osed 
that  the  son  I tad  at  one  time  overspread  the  greater 
jwirt  of  its  surface,  and  there  would  seem  to  Ikj 
considerable  plausibility  in  the  supi>o*itioii.  At  a 
| comparatively  recent  |*riod  the  country  was  co- 


Art-a  In  Croff- 
S«|-  Nila*  | 

Ar»a  In  F.n*. 
S<|.  Mil-- 

408*13 

298*21 

1*2*28 

319*41 

1 178*3 

24,880 

321*68 

214*83 

| 

586*51 

11,330 

236*88 

258*43 

79*02 

674*33 

12,130 

248*14 

243*06 

250*54 

j 

741*74 

15,666 

882*51 

851*63 

i 

734*14 

15,503 

210*13 

188*76 

61*74 

460*63 

9,729  j 

132*17 

95-68 

140*11 

367-96 

7,771 

72*40 

08*92 

109*64 

131*13 

75*65 

1 | 

487*14 

10,289 

5,080*48 

107, aw 
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verrd  in  most  ports  with  immense  forests,  of  which 
there  are  still  very  extensive  remains.  These, 
when  they  belong  to  the  crown,  are  under  the 
control  of  the  administration  of  forests. 

Soil. — The  quality  of  the  soil  is  very  various. 
In  Brandenburg  and  Pomerania  it  is  generally 
jx>or ; iii  many  parts,  indeed,  it  consists  of  tracts 
of  loose  barren  sand,  diversified  with  extensive 
bent  Its  and  moors;  but,  in  other  parts,  |*articularly 
along  the  riven  and  lakes,  there  is  a good  ileal  of 
meauow,  marsh,  and  other  comparatively  rich  land. 
In  Ducal  Prussia  and  Prussian  Poland,  including 
the  prov.  of  Posen,  the  soil  consists  generally  of 
black  earth  and  sand,  and  is  in  many  juirt*  very 
superior.  Hut  Silesia,  and  the  Saxon  and  Rhenish 
prove.,  are  nnturally,  perhaps,  the  most  productive. 
The  plain  of  Magdeburg,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Klbc,  is  p.  rhaps  the  most  fertile  and  best  culti- 
vated district  of  the  monarchy. 

Riven  and  / Allies. — Prussia  is  extremely  well 
watered.  The  Rhenish  pruvs.  are  traversed  by  the 
Rhine,  while  their  E.  frontier  is  jmrtly  formed  by  ! 
the  Weser.  The  Elbe  traverses  the  Saxon  pro  vs. ; ■ 
the  Oiler,  which  is  almost  entirely  a l*russian  river, 
runs  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  monarchy,  I 
from  the  S.  frontier  of  Silesia  to  the  Isle  of  Usedora,  j 
where  it  falls  into  the  Bailie.  Polish  Prussia  (or  j 
Posen)  is  watered  by  the  Wartha;  West  Prussia 
by  the  Vistula;  and  Ducal  Prussia  by  the  I*regel 
mid  Nteroen.  And,  besides  the  above,  there  arc 
many  other  large  rivers,  as  the  Ems,  Moselle,  . 
Spree,  Iiavcl,  Nets,  Ac. 

Owing  to  the  tlntness  of  the  country  through  j 
which  they  flow,  mute  of  the  great  rivers  are  in- 
terrupted by  cataracts,  ami  they  are  all  navigable  ' 
— the  Rhine,  Klbc,  and  Vistula,  throughout  their 
w hole  course  in  the  Prussian  dominions;  the  Oder 
is  navigable,  for  barges,  as  far  as  Ratibor  in  S. 
•Silesia;  ami  the  Pregel  and  Xicmcn  to  a consider-  , 
able  distance  inland.  The  establishment  of  steam-  j 
packets  on  these  rivers,  and  the  freeing  of  the  : 
navigation  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe  from  the 
oppressive  tolls  and  regulations  by  which  it  was 
formerly  obstructed,  have  already  been,  and  w ill 
no  doubt  continue  to  be,  of  vast  service  to  the  ' 
country.  Uanals  have  also  been  constructed  con- 
necting the  Elbe,  the  Oder,  and  the  Vistula;  so 
that  goods  shipped  at  Hamburg  may  be  conveyed 
by  water  to  Dan  Luc  and  conversely.  (See  the  ac- 
counts of  these  rivers,  under  their  different  names.) 

Lakes  are  exceedingly  numerous,  particularly  in 
I>iical  Prussia  and  Pomerania.  There  are  also 
along  the  coast  several  large  hays,  or  rather  la- 
goons, communicating  with  the  sea  by  narrow 
mouths,  and  possessing  more  of  the  character  of 
freshwater  lakes  than  of  anus  of  the  sea.  They 
arc  denominated  I luffs,  the  principal  being  the 
C’urisclie  HafT  and  the  Frische  Hall,  on  the  coast 
of  Ducal  Prussia,  and  the  lluff‘ at  the  mouth  of 
the  Oder. 

Seaports, — The  principal  sea  porta  are  Mcmel, 
Kbuigstierg,  Pillau,  Dant/.ic,  Stettin,  and  Stral- 
huiiiL  Willi  the  exception  of  Stettin,  or  rather  of 
its  outport,  Swinemundo,  the  water  at  these  |>orts 
is  rather  shallow,  seldom  exceeding  from  10  ft,  to 
12  ft.  Hut  at  Swiucmumle  there  arc  from  HI  ft.  to 
21  ft. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  Prussia  Is  not  less 
various  than  the  soil.  Along  the  Haltic  it  is 
moist,  and  in  Ducal  Prussia,  especially,  the  win- 
ter is  long  and  severe.  It  is  also  severe  in  the 
S.  part#  of  Silesia,  contiguous  to  the  Carpathian 
mountains.  In  X.  Silesia,  Brandenburg,  and  the  j 
Saxon  and  Rhenish  provinces,  it  is  coni|>aratively  i 
mild. 

Mineral*. — The  Prussian  monarchy  is  richer  in 
minerals  than  might  have  been  anticipated  from 


its  flatness.  Iron  Is  the  most  generally  diffused. 
It  is  very  extensively  wrought  in  Silesia,  princi- 
pally on  account  of  the  crow  n,  hut  also  by  private 
individuals.  The  iron-works  in  the  Rhine  pro  vs., 
near  Dortmoud,  Solingen,  Iserlolm, &c.,aml  those 
near  Schmidebcrg,  Tamowitz,  Sprottau,  Ac.,  in 
Silesia  are  very  extensive.  Coals  are  very  abun- 
dant in  the  Rhenish  pruva.,  Saxony,  and  j>arto  of 
Silesia,  and  large  quantities  are  annually  pro- 
duced. Salt,  which  is  a government  monopoly,  is 
produced  principally  in  the  Saxon  pruvs.,  wfiicli 
also  yield  considerable  quantities  of  copjicr  and 
some  silver.  Silesia  furnishes  annually  large 
quantities  of  zinc,  lead,  and  tin ; but  the  la>t- 
mentioned  metal  is  partly,  also,  supplied  by  Bran- 
denburg. Amber  has  long  been  known  as  a pro- 
duct of  Prussia.  It  is  principally  formed  along  the 
low  narrow  tongue  of  land  between  the  Curi&chu 
Huff  and  the  sea. 

lu  distinguishing  the  mineral  products  into  I. 
metals;  II.  combustible  minerals;  III. stones;  IV. 
elnv,  sand,  earth  ; V.  salt,  alum,  &c. — there  are  in 
Prussia, 

I.  Metals. 

SUrrr,  In  Saxony  (Mnarfeld) ; Westphalia  (Sicgen); 
Silesia. 

Copper,  Saxony  (MoarfcM)  ; Westphalia  (Sicgen)  ; 
Silesia. 

Lead,  Silesia,  Rhine,  Westphalia,  Saxony. 

Iron  amt  drel,  in  every  province,  but  principally  in  the 
mountains  of  Silesia,  Westphalia,  and  Rhine. 

Cobalt,  Westphalia  (Sicgen),  and  Saxony. 

Arsenic.  Silesia. 

Calamine  au>l  sine,  Silesia,  Rhine , and  Westphalia. 

II.  Combustible  Minerals. 

Sulphur,  Silesia. 

A tuber,  Prussia. 

Pit-coat,  Silesia,  Westphalia,  Rhino,  Saxony. 
firoicn-coaf,  Saxony  and  Rhine. 

Turf,  in  every  province,  principally  in  Brandenburg. 

ITT.  Stones. 

A method,  agate,  in  Silesia. 

.1  labaster,  Saxony. 

Marble,  Westphalia,  Saxony.  Rhine,  Silesia. 

Voltaic  toph us,  Rhine  province,  and  very  ini]»ortant. 
Serpentine  done,  Silesia. 

Of  Moot  done,  In  Silesia,  Saxony,  Westphalia, 

Rhine. 

(Iruniuaj  or  vhet-done*.  in  Westphalia,  Silesia,  Shnoiiv  . 
Limestone,  in  Silesia,  Westphalia,  Rhine,  Suxonj , Bran- 
denburg. 

(iyjtsum,  in  the  same  provinces  oh  limestone. 

State,  Westphalia  and  the  Rhine. 

IV.  Clay,  Sand,  Earths. 

Porcelain  earth  in  Saxony,  near  ITalle. 

Pipe-day  and  fuller's  earth,  Silesia. 

Sand,  suitable  for  the  fabrication  of  glnas,  In  nil 
provinces. 

IJi  iri-eluy  and  marl,  in  all  province*. 

V.  Salt. 

KUrhen  » alt.  In  Saxony.  Westphalia.  Pomerania,  Rhine. 
A turn 4 Silesia,  Saxony,  Westphalia,  Rhine,  Brandenburg. 
Saltpetre , in  some  provinces. 

In  the  year  1861  there  were  produced  in  the 
monarchy  265,189,996  centners  of  coal ; 19,969,019 
centners  of  iron  ore;  1/198,01)2  centners  of  cupper 
ore ; and  6,573,637  centners  of  zinc  ore.  The  total 
value  of  ore  produced  in  the  Prussian  mines,  in 
1861,  amounted  to  31,234,628  thaler*. 

Vegetable  and  Animal  Productions.— These  do 
not  differ  materially  in  Prussia  and  Great  Britain. 
Rye  and  wheat,  with  buck-wheat,  oats,  barley, 
(totatoes  (now  very  extensively  cultivated),  and 
flax  and  hemp,  are  the  principal  producta  of  Prus- 
sian agriculture.  About  706,000  timers  of  very 
fair  wine  are  made  in  the  Rhenish  prov*.  It  is 
mostly  consumed  ill  the  country,  the  exports 
being  so  very  trifling  as  not  to  exceed  from  5,U(J0 
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to  6,000  cimors  n yenr.  The  average  price  of 
Pnujinn  wine*  may  las  (wtimalod  at  from  15  to  20 
rix-dollars  per  rimer.  The  animals  of  Prussia  nre 
the  same  as  those  of  this  country,  except  that 
wolves  ami  wild  boons  which  were  long  since 
exterminated  in  (I rent  Britain,  continue  to  ex- 
ist in  considerable  numbers  ill  the  Prussian 
territories. 

Agriculture. — Down  to  a comparatively  recent 
period,  the  state  of  landed  property  in  Prussia, 
and  the  condition  of  the  occupiers  of  the  soil,  was 
similar  to  its  stale  and  their  condition  in  most 
parts  of  continental  Europe.  The  country  was  ! 
mostly  divided  into  considerable  estates ; and, 
down"  to  1807,  none  but  nobles  or  privileged 
persons  could  acquire  landed  pro|K*rtv.  Such 
] >art.s  of  an  estate  as  were  not  in  the  immediate 
jtnssession  of  the  lord  were  held  by  occupiers,  in  a j 
sort  of  predial  slavery,  on  condition  of  their  paying 
a certain  rent,  consisting  sometimes  of  services  to 
In*  performed  on  the  lord's  land,  sometimes  of  the 
deliveiy  of  a certain  proportion  (generally  a half) 
of  the  produce,  and  more  frequently,  perhaps,  of 
both  the  one  and  the  other.  In  some  places  the 
tenants  had  acquired  a sort  of  hereditary  right  to 
theif  possessions  on  theii  making  the  accustomed 
payment* ; hut  in  other  jiarts  the  title  to  the  lands 
they  occupied  was  only  for  life,  or  for  a certain 
number  of  years ; though,  by  a most  absurd  regu- 
lation. the  proprietor  could  not  then  resume  the 
lands  into  his  own  hands,  but  was  obliged  to  re-let 
them  to  an  occupier  of  the  same  grade  as  the  one 
who  had  left  them.  In  1807,  however,  the  regu- 
lation which  prevented  peasants,  tradesmen,  and 
others  of  the  lower  classes  from  acquiring  land 
was  abolished  ; and.  in  1811,  appeared  the  famous 
edict  which  enacted  that  all  the  peasants  who 
hehl  perpetual  leases  on  condition  of  [laying  cer- 
tain quantities  of  produce,  or  of  performing  certain 
sendees  on  account  of  the  proprietors,  should,  upon 
giving  up  one-third  part  of  the  land  held  by  them, 
become  the  unconditional  proprietors  of  the  other 
tu-o-third *.  With  respect  to  the  other  classes  of 
peasant*,  of  those  who  occupied  lands  upon  life- 
leases,  or  leases  for  a term  of  years,  it  was  enacted 
that  they  should,  upon  giving  up  half  their  farms, 
ltecome  the  unconditional  proprietors  of  the  other 
half.  This  edict  effected  the  greatest  and  most 
sweeping  change  that  was  ever  |>eaceably  made  in 
the  distribution  of  prujierty  in  any  great  country. 
It  was  regarded  at  the  time  as  a dangerous  inter- 
ference with  the  rights  of  individuals.  But  the 
abuses  which  it  went  to  eradicate  were  so  injurious 
to  the  public  welfare,  and  were,  at  the  same  time, 
so  deeply  seated,  that  they  could  not  have  been 
extirpated  bv  any  less  powerful  means.  It  Ims 
given  a wonderful  st  imulus  to  improvement.  The 
peasantry,  relieved  from  the  burdens  and  services 
to  which  they  were  previously  subjected,  and 
placed,  in  respect  of  political  privileges,  on  a level 
with  their  lords,  have  begun  to  display  a spirit  of 
enterprise  and  industry  that  was  previously  un- 
known. Formerly,  also,  there  were  in  Prussia,  as 
there  have  been  in  England  and  most  other  coun- 
tries. a great  extent  of  land  lielougiiig  to  towns 
and  villages,  and  occupied  in  common  by  the 
inhatis.  While  under  this  tenure  these  lands 
rarely  produce  a third  or  fourth  part  of  what  they 
would  produce  were  they  divided  into  separate 
properties,  and  assigned  to  individuals,  each  waiv- 
ing all  tire  advantages  resulting  from  superior 
industry  and  exertion.  The  Prussian  government 
being  aware  of  this,  succeeded  in  effecting  the 
division  of  a vast  number  of  common  properties, 
and  thus  totally  changed  the  appearance  of  a 
large  extent  of  country,  and  created  many  thou- 
sand new  proprietors.  The  want  of  capital  and 


the  force  of  old  habits  rendered  the  influence  of 
these  changes  at  the  outset  less  striking  than 
many  anticipated;  but  these  retarding  circum- 
stances have  daily  diminished  in  power;  and, 
despite  the  too  great  extension  of  the  potato,  it 
may  be  safely  affirmed  that  the  country  has  marie 
a greater  progress  since  1816  than  it  did  during 
the  preceding  two  hundred  years. 

Rye  used  to  be  in  Prussia  an  article  of  universal 
consumption,  occupying  the  same  place  there  that 
wheat  occupies  in  England,  and  potatoes  in  Ire- 
land. But  of  late  years  it  has  lieen,  to  » great, 
extent,  superseded  by  the  potato,  the  culture  of 
which  has  increased  with  a rapidity  to  which 
there  is  no  parallel.  It  now,  in  fact,  forms  the 
principal  dependence  of  n large  proportion  of  this 
|»op.  The  usual  agricultural  course  is  to  fallow 
every  thinl  year,  taking  either  first  a crop  of  rye, 
and  then  wheat,  or  conversely.  The  greater  part 
of  the  wheat  shipped  at  pantile  is  brought  from 
the  Polish  provincas  under  Russia  and  Austria. 
Flax  and  hemp  nfc  cultivated  for  domestic  use, 
and  also  for  sale,  in  nil  parts  of  t lie  monarchy,  but 
esjieeially  in  Silesia.  The  best  tlax  is  raised  from 
foreign  seed,  the  seed  produced  at  home  l>cing 
used  to  make  oil-cake.  Tobacco,  hops,  madder, 
and  other  plants  used  in  dyeing,  are;  also  raised. 
Chicory  is  largely  cultivated.  Beet-root  planta- 
tions nre  very  extensive,  and  have  recently  made 
great  progress,  especially  in  Saxony  and  Silesia, 

Except  on  the  crown  estates,  there  are  few 
farms.  Most  considerable  landed  proprietors  nre 
accustomed  to  manage  their  estates  by  steward*; 
and,  ns  already  seen,  the  smaller  occupiers  are 
mostly  all  proprietors.  It  is  iraj*ossih!e  to  form 
any  accurate  estimate  of  the  productiveness  of 
the  soil,  differing  ns  it  does  so  very  widely  in 
: quality  and  culture.  In  the  most  fruitful  and 
j l»est  cultivated  districts,  ns  near  Magdeburg,  the 
| produce  of  wheat  is  reckoned  at  from  11  to  16 
siheffrl  the  morgm  ( 1 scheffel  = 1 '6  bushel ; 

1 morgen  = 1*52 acre);  whereas,  in  Brandenburg 
ami  Pomerania,  the  produce  of  wheat  is  not 
1 reckoned  at  mofe  than  from  G to  10  scheffel  the 
I morgen.  The  produce  of  rye  varies  in  the  best 
I districts  from  4 to  8 sell,  per  morgen,  lint  in  the 
. sandy  and  sterile  portions  of  Pomerania,  Branden- 
| burg,  and  W.  Prussia,  the  produce  is  often  not 
| more  than  2 or  tf  sell,  per  morgen.  The  rent  of 
cultivated  land  is  as  various  a*  the  crops,  being 
dependent  partly  on  soil  and  partly  on  situation, 
j In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Berlin,  the 
Ivcst  lands  yield  a rent  of  16  fix -dollars  per 
j morgen  ; in  the  country  around  Magdeburg  the 
; rent  is  in  general  about  10  r.  d.  per  do.;  in  Bran- 
denburg, if  it  he  not  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Berlin,  the  rent  is  seldom  more  than  2^  r.  d.  per 
morgen ; and  in  the  sandy  and  sterile  tracts,  the 
rent  is  sometimes  not  more  than  I or  2 silver 
I groschen  j»er  morgen. 

Horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  nre  raised  everywhere 
throughout  Prussia.  The  growth  of  the  latter  has 
been  of  late  years  an  object  of  much  attention, 
particularly  in  Brandenburg,  Saxony,  and  Silesia. 
In  consequence  of  the  improvements  effected  by 
the  introduction  of  merino  sheep  into  Germany, 
the  wool  of  Saxony,  Silesia,  and  some  other  pro- 
vinces. has  become  superior  even  to  that  of  Spain. 
The  fall  in  the  price  of  corn,  subsequent  to  1815, 
gave  a great  stimulus  to  this  branch  of  industry. 
Wool  now  constitute*,  in  fact,  the  principal  article 
of  export  from  Germany,  and  has  been  productive 
of  much  wealth  to  many  Saxon  and  Silesian  pro- 
prietors, as  well  as  to  many  in  other  province*. 
Prussia  contains,  in  round  numbers.  1,600,000 
horses,  8, (KM)  asses  ami  mules,  5,500,000  oxen. 
15,400,000  sheep,  670,000  goats,  and  2,600,000 
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swine.  (Report  of  Mr.  Lowther,  British  secretary 
of  ]>cgatinn,  dated  Berlin,  Jan.  20,  1803.) 

Manufacture*. — Though  more  of  an  agricultural 
than  a manufacturing  country,  Prussia  lias  greatly 
distinguished  herself,  particularly  of  late  years, 
in  various  branches  of  mamifncture.  The  Rhenish 
provinces,  Saxony  and  Silesia,  are  the  districts 
most  prominent  in  this  department.  Linens  and 
coarse  woollens  for  domestic  consumption  are 
made  in  even*  village,  and,  intleed,  in  most 
cottages  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  linens 
that  are  exported  are  chiefly  produced  in  Silesia, 
"Westphalia,  and  the  Krraelund.  or  portion  of 
Ducal  Prussia  containing  the  circles  of  Brauns- 
hurg,  Heilsberg,  Roasell,  and  Allerstein.  The 
total  value  of  the  linen  stuffs  annually  mnnu- 
factured  is  estimated  at  from  50  to  60  millions 
rix-dollara,  of  which  a fourth  part  is  exported, 
llirchberg,  and  the  adjacent  towns  and  villages,  j 
are  the  principal  seats  of  Silesian  manufactures. 
Large  quantities  of  silk  and  cotton  goods,  ami  ! 
linen,  are  produced  in  Elberfeld,  and  other  towns  i 
in  the  Rhenish  provinces.  Very  superior  broad 
cloth  is  largely  manufactured  at  Kupcn,  Malmedy, 
Berlin.  and  Aix-la-Chapellc.  Prussia  occupies  a 
respectable  rank  in  the  production  of  the  useful  J 
metals.  The  total  quantity  of  liar  and  pig  iron  pro-  j 
duced  in  1861,  amounted  to  17,722,322  centners.  \ 
The  articles  of  hardware  made  at  Iserlohn,  Hagen, 
Solingen,  Olpc,  and  Essen,  enjoy  a high  reputa- 
tion; but  are  inferior  to  the  cast-iron  articles, 
whether  of  fancy,  ornament,  or  utility,  produced 
at  Berlin.  These,  as  regards  beauty  and  delicacy 
of  execution,  are  unequalled  by  any  made  either 
in  England  or  any  other  country.  Porcelain, 
jewellery,  watches,  and  coaches  are  largely  pro- 
duced at  Berlin  and  other  towns.  Vast  numbers 
of  book*  annually  issue  from  the  presses  of  Berlin 
ami  Halle.  Beer  and  spirits  are  very  extensively 
produced,  and  consumed  in  all  parts  of  the 
monarchy. 

The  principal  manufacturing  district  of  Prussia 
is  in  the  Rhenish  provinces  on  the  Wuppcr,  hav- 
ing Elberfeld  and  Solingen  for  its  principal  towns. 
It  is  well  supplied  with  coal  amt  water  |>owcr; 
and  the  inhahs.  are  alike  industrious  and  inven- 
tive. The  pop.  of  Elberfeld.  inc.  Barmen,  lias 
increased  during  the  present  century  from  11,720  j 
to  near  80,000,  and  the  progress  of  many  of  the  j 
other  towns  and  villages  in  the  vicinity  has  been 
hardly  leas  remarkable. 

Some  of  the  manufacturing  establishments  in 
the  Rhine  district  are  on  a large  scale,  employing 
from  400  to  500  workpeople.  The  lirst  steam- 
engine  used  in  Prussia  was  act  up  in  1780.  In 
1 802  there  were  about  2,000  steam-engines  in  the 
monarchy. 

Commerce. — The  exports  from  Prussia  consist 
principally  of  corn,  wool,  timber,  Westphalian  j 
barns,  zinc,  tiax.  bristles,  salted  provisions,  and  , 
other  articles  of  raw  produce:  with  linen  and 
woollen  cloths,  silk  wares,  iron  and  hardware, 
jewellery,  watches,  and  wooden  clocks,  Prussian 
blue,  spirits,  and  l>eer.  The,  imports  consist  . 
chiefly  of  sugar,  coffee,  and  other  colonial  pro-  ■ 
ducts,  raw  cotton,  and  cotton  twist  niul  stuffs,  | 
indigo  and  other  dye  stuffs,  spices.  French  ami 
other  wines,  coals  for  the  use  of  the  ports  on  the  ! 
Baltic,  and  salt.  The  statistics  of  Prussia  with 
regard  to  commerce  are  not  given  separately,  hut 
are  included  in  the  Zollvercui  calculation.  (See 
G BUM  ASX.)  The  value  of  the  imports  into  the  ■ 
Zollvcrein,  in  1858,  amounted  to  377,360, Omi 
thalers;  the  exports  for  1858  Amounted  to! 
375,000,000  thalers  ; making  a total  of  752,360,000  j 
thalers;  the  proportion  j»er  inhabitant  was  22  j 
thalers  12  silver  groschen.  The  value  of  the  im-  j 


port  of  the  fiscal  produce  was  45,610,000  thalers. 
The  amount  of  duty  paid  on  imports  was,  in  lx.’»8, 
28,302,0(K)  thalers;  the  amount  of  duty  without 
the  fiscal  produce  was  14,255,000  thalers.  The 
per-cent  age  duty  on  import*  to  the  total  import 
was,  in  1858,  7*50;  without  the  fiscal  produce, 
4*30.  The  import  of  wheat  was  1,266  hectolitre!*; 
the  export  of  wheat  was  4.233;  of  other  grain  the 
import  was  5,646,  the  export  7,610.  Of  wine  the 
import  was  140.000,  the  export  124,000 ; of  brandy 
the  import  was  28,000,  the  export  110,000.  The 
export  of  horses,  asses,  and  mules  was  7,953 ; the 
import,  28,457.  The  import  of  oxen  was  89,703; 
the  ex|K»rt,  92,316.  Of  sheep  the  import  was 
124,991;  the  export,  162,770.  Of  swine  the  im- 
port was  822,935 ; the  exjx.rt,  24,068. 

Of  colonial  goods  (the  centners  100  kilogrammes) 
the  import  into  the  Zollvcrein  of  coffee  was 
575,004  centners;  the  export,  32,0(8)  centners:  of 
sugar  the  import  was  349,546  centners,  the  export 
was  81,541  : of  tea  the  import  was  15,080  centner* : 
of  tobacco  the  import  was  252.351  ; the  export  was 
333,413  centners : of  iron,  the  import  of  casting 
iron  was  2,000,806  ; the  export,  74.061  centners: 
of  bar-iron  the  import  was  308,060;  the  export, 
92,038  centners:  of  manufactured  iron  the  import 
was  122,670;  export,  248,830. 

Of  weaving  materials  there  were  imported  into 
the  ZoUverciu : — 


Import 

Esport 

Centum 

CmUiitt  | 

1 Wool— 

ltnw  . 

181,309 

68,740 

Spun  . 
Cotton— 

72,379 

“ 

Raw  . . 

M9J9M 

141.275 

Spun . . 

284,220 

29,820  1 

Silk— 

Raw  . 

10,483 

1,280  j 

Spun  . 

Hemp  and  Flax- 

“* 

— 

Raw  . 

343,903 

269,750  I 

Spun . 

— 

1 

The  total  receipts  from  railroads  in  Prussia 
amounted,  in  1862,  to  38,686,841  thalers,  there 
being  746  m.  of  railway. 

Shipfiinq. — Considering  the  extent  of  sea-roast 
possessed  by  Prussia,  and  the  facilities  she  enjoys 
for  ship-building,  the  shipping  i*  not  very  consider- 
able. The  mercantile  navy  of  Prussia  consisted, 
in  1863,  of  1,783  vessels,  of  415,371  ton*  burthen. 
Of  this  number,  89  were  steamers,  of  12,5(8)  tons. 
The  increase  iu  tonnage  amounted  to  25*4  per 
cent,  during  the  last  ten  year*.  Of  vessel*  which 
arrived  ami  left  Prussian  port*  in  1859  there  were 
18,313,  of  2,886,124  tons;  showing  an  increase,  in 
ten  years,  of  38*7  per  cent,  in  the  commercial 
activity  of  the  kingdom. 

The  numlier  of  vessel*  of  all  nation*  which 
arrived  nt  Prussian  port*  in  1862  was  11,903,  in- 
cluding 1,344  steamer*;  the  total  burthen  was 
1,004,908  lasts.  Of  this  numlier,  3,254,  or  more 
than  half  the  total  tonnage,  bore  the  British  tlag. 
Vessel*  from  Denmark  numbered  2,759;  those  of 
Norway,  619:  of  Sweden,  400;  of  Russia,  237; 
of  S|>aiii,  47;  of  France,  1(8);  and  of  North 
America,  2.  As  compared  with  the  former  year, 
the  returns  show  an  increase  in  the  year  1862  of 
588  vessels. 

Money,  freights  and  Measures. — Accounts  are 
kept  in  nx-dollur*,  or  thalers,  of  30  silver  groschcn. 
Each  rix -dollar  should  contain  257*68  gr.  line 
silver,  and  is  worth  2 s.  11W.,  hut  is  generally 
taken  nt  3s.  The  centner,  or  quintal  of  110  lbs., 
is  equal  to  1 13*381  lbs.  avoirduftois.  The  last,  by 
which  ships’  tonnage  and  freights  are  estimated 
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contains  4,000  Prussian  lbs.  One  Prussian  mile 
is  equivalent  to  4*68  English  miles.  The  moreen 
is  equal  to  1‘52  imp.  acres. 

Government. — Previously  to  1823,  the  govern- 
ment of  Prussia  was  an  absolute  monarchy.  'l*be 
succession  was  hereditary  in  the  direct  male  line; 
and  the  prerogative  of  the  prince,  which  was 
nearly  despotic  in  theory,  was  only  limited  by 
the  privileges  of  the  different  ranks  and  orders  of 
the  jieople,  and  still  more  by  their  intelligence 
niul  the  jtower  resulting  from  their  military  organ- 
isation. During  the  war  which  terminated  in 
the  liberation  of  the  country  from  the  domination 
of  the  French,  the  king  promised  to  grant,  on  the 
expulsion  of  the  invaders,  liberal  institutions  to 
his  subjects.  But  the  performance  of  these  pro- 
mises was  delayed,  on  one  pretence  anti  another, 
till  1823,  and  was  then  very  mqierfectly  fulfilled 
by  the  institution  of  provincial  states,  whose 
jsiwers  were  exceedingly  circumscribed,  and  who, 
also,  deliberated  in  private.  An  institution  of 
this  sort,  far  from  satisfying  the  reasonable  de- 
mands and  wishes  of  the  jieoplc,  served  only  to 
give  t hem  more  force.  1 1 was  expected  t hat  on  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  the  next  king,  Frederick 
William  IV.,  would  have  made  some  important 
constitutional  concessions;  and  this  expectation 
not  lieing  realised,  jwtitions  for  an  extension  of 
jtopular  privileges  were  presented  from  some 
jM>werful  bodies  ; so  that  a change  to  more  lilieral 
institutions  could  not  Ik*  postponed  much  longer. 
Consequently,  in  February,  1847,  nn  ordinance 
appeared,  by  which  his  Prussian  Majesty  consti- 
tuted the  separate  provincial  states  into  a general 
diet  or  parliament,  vested  with  very  considerable 
powers.  It  is  probable,  but  for  the  events  that 
occurred  in  France  in  the  course  of  1848,  that  the 
form  of  government  established  by  the  ordinance 
of  1847  would  have  been  gradually  consolidated 
and  modified,  so  as  to  suit  the  wants  and  habits  of 
the  people.  But  the  influence  of  the  occurrences 
in  Paris  stopped  the  course  of  this  reform,  and 
gave  a stimulus  to  more  democratic  principles 
and  projects  which  the  government  wanted  the 
power  to  control.  In  consequence,  a new  consti- 
tution was  drawn  up,  and  having  been  promul- 
gated at  Berlin  on  the  1st  of  February,  1850, 
was  sworn  to  by  the  king  on  the  Gth  of  the  same 
month.  This  constitution,  altered  considerably, 
in  n conservative  sense,  by  royal  decrees  of  April 
30,  1851 ; May  21  and  June  5,  1852;  May  7 and 
May  24,  1853;  June  10  and  October  12,  1854; 
May  30,  1855;  and  May  15,  1857,  vests  the  legis- 
biti've  power  in  the  king  and  two  representative 
assemblies.  The  first  of  these,  which  may  be 
called  a senate  or  upper  house,  is  composed  of, 
first,  the  princes  of  the  royal  family  who  are  of 
age,  including  the  scions  of  the  former  sove- 
reign families  of  Ilohcnzollern-IIcchingcn  and 
Ilimenzollern-Sigmaringen;  secondly,  the  chiefs 
of  the  mediatised  princely  houses,  recognised  by 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  to  the  number  of  sixteen 
in  I'russia;  thirdly,  the  heads  of  the  territorial 
nobility  formed  by  the  king,  and  numbering  some 
fifty  members;  fourthly,  a number  of  life  peers, 
chosen  by  the  king  among  the  class  of  rich  land- 
owners, great  manufacturers,  ami  ‘ national  cele- 
brities ; ’ fifthly,  eight  titled  noblemen  elected  in 
the  eight  provinces  of  Prussia  by  the  resident 
landowners  of  all  degree#;  sixthly,  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  universities,  the  heads  of  ‘ chapters,’ 
and  the  burgomasters  of  towns  with  above  fifty 
thousand  inhabitants;  and,  seventhly,  an  un- 
limited number  of  members  nominated  by  the 
king  for  life,  or  for  a more  or  less  limited  period. 

The  other,  or  lower  chamber,  corresponding  to 
the  British  11.  of  C.,  consists  of  350  meins,  who 


arc  ‘chosen  by  electors  in  electoral  districts.’  The 
electors  hi  these  districts  are  themselves  chosen 
by  universal  suffrage,  that  is,  by  the  votes  of  all 
male  Prussian#  paying  taxes  ami  24  years  of  age. 
But  to  modify  the  effect  of  the  principle,  the  pri- 
mitive electors  are  divided  into  three  classes,  de- 
termined by  the  amount  of  the  taxes  they  pay  ; 
and  these  3 classes  of  primitive  electors,  though 
their  numbers  be  widely  different,  choose  each  a 
third  part  of  the  electors  who  directly  elect  the 
representatives.  In  consequence  of  this  contri- 
vance, the  influence  of  the  higher  class  of  voters, 
or  of  those  who  pay  the  greatest  amount  of  taxes, 
is  not  overborne  bv  the  mere  numerical  ascendancy 
of  the  other  classes,  and  the  chances  are,  that  the 
representative  body  will  be  rendered  more  con- 
servative than  it  otherwise  would  have  been.  The 
chambers  are  to  be  annually  convoked  in  the 
month  of  November,  the  duration  of  the  first 
lieing  limited  to  six,  and  that  of  the  second  to 
three  yearn.  But  this  law,  like  the  constitution 
itself,  has  frequently  been  set  at  naught  in  late 
yean.  Since  1862,  |s>pular  representation  in 
Prussia  has  been  entirely  powerless  to  counteract 
the  will  of  the  executive  government,  which  has 
made  laws  and  even  decreed  budget  estimates 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  chuiiibcrx. 

A president,  with  powers  similar  to  those  of  a 
French  prefet,  and  a salary  of  6,000  rix -do  liars 
(000/.),  is  placed  at  the  head  of  each  of  the  nine 
pro  vs.  into  which  the  kingdom  is  divided.  Koch 
prov.  has  also  u military  commandant,  a superior 
court  of  justice,  a prov.  director  of  taxes,  a prov. 
consistory,  all  appointed  by  the  kiug.  The  last 
is  divided  into  three  sections — one  having  the 
superintendence  of  scln>ol#.  another  of  ecclesias- 
tical affairs,  and  another  of  the  public  health. 
The  prov#.  are  subdivided  into  regencies  or  coun- 
ties, and  these  again  into  kreixe , or  circle#  (ar- 
rondissementa),  and  the  latter  into  gemeimleH , or 
pars,  (communes).  Each  regency  has  a president 
and  an  administrative  board  or  council,  and  the 
farther  subdivision#  have  also  their  local  author- 
ities. The  municipal  organisation  of  the  towns 
is  more  complicated  than  that  of  the  communes. 
The  principal  functionaries  arc  all  elective,  but 
the  elections  must  be  confirmed  by  the  king  or 
the  authorities. 

The  system  of  law'  principally  in  force  in  the 
E.  states  of  the  Prussian  monarchy  i#  embodied 
in  the  well-digested  code  entitled  iMndrecht  fur 
die  fretunxchen  Stouten,  which  received  the  royal 
sanction  in  1791,  and  became  law  in  1794;  but 
it  i#  occasionally  modified  by  custom,  and  Polish, 
Swedish,  and  Herman  law  s are  still  in  force  in 
certain  parts  of  the  monarchy.  The  Bhenish  pro- 
vinces follow,  with  some  exceptions,  the  rules  laid 
down  in  the  CWe  Napoleon.  The  primary  pro- 
ceeding# in  judicial  matters  take  place  before 
local  courts  established  in  tlie  circles  ami  towns ; 
thence  they  may  be  carried  before  the  provin- 
cial courts  (Oberlamtexgerichte) ; and  in  the  last 
resort  before  the  supreme  tribunals  at  Berlin. 
The  judges  are  independent,  and  justice  is  purely 
and  cheaply  administered.  Juries  are  employed 
in  the  B benish  provinces,  but  not  in  the  other 
juiris  of  the  monarchy.  Tribunals  of  arbitration 
have  also  been  established  in  the  provinces  of 
Brandenburg,  Pomerania,  Prussia,  Silesia,  and 
Saxony,  similar  to  those  established  in  Denmark, 
and  with  the  same  beneficial  result#.  In  no  other 
country,  j>erhapH,  is  patronage  of  so  little  con- 
sequence, and  merit  so  sure  to  lead  to  distinction 
ami  advancement.  Candidates  for  public  employ- 
ment go  through  a course  of  education  appro- 
priate to  the  functions  they  arc  desirous  to  fill ; 
and,  before  being  appointed,  have  to  submit  to 
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n severe  examination  as  to  their  knowledge,  con- 
dun,  nml  fitness  for  the  office. 

Htligiou, — The  royal  family  belongs  to  the  re- 
formed ur  Protestant  religion ; but  all  denomi- 
nations of  Christian*  enjoy  the  same  privileges, 
and  are  equally  eligible  to  places  of  trust  or 
emolument.  In  1 Ht»  l , the  ttfip,  consisted  in  round 
numbers,  of  10,oOO,(XH)  Protestants,  G.OHO.OOU 
Catholics,  and  2311,000  Jews.  The  Protestants 
predominate  very  decidedly  in  Brandenburg,  Po- 
merania. Saxony,  and  Ducal  Prussia;  while  the  j 
Catholics  predominate  in  the  Rhine  province 
and  Westphalia,  in  the  regency  of  Op|x'lu,  in  j 
Silesia,  and  in  Posen.  When  Silesia  was  acquired 
l>y  Prussia,  the  mass  of  the  j*op.  were  Catholics;  j 
but  at  present  the  l*rotestants  predominate  in 
the  regencies  of  Breslau  and  LiegmU.  particularly 
the  last. 

The  Protestant  church  is  governed  by  con- 
sistariv *.  or  hoards  appointed  by  government,'  one  | 
for  each  province.  There  arc  also  synods  in  most 
circles  and  provinces,  but  no  general  synod  has 
yet  been  held.  The  constitution  of  the  Cat  Indie 
church  differs  in  different  provinces.  In  the  Rhen- 
ish provinces  it  is  fixed  by  the  concordat,  entered 
into  between  the  French  government  and  Pope 
Pius  VII.  Hut  in  every  part  of  the  monarchy, 
the  crown  has  wisely  reserved  to  itself  a control 
over  the  election  of  bishops  and  priests.  The  in- 
comes of  the  clergy  are  very  .small.  The  higher 
Catholic  clergy  are  paid  by  the  state,  the  arch- 
bishop of  Rrcsiau  receiving  l,7tH7.  a year,  and  the 
other  bishops  about  1,133/.  The  incomes  of  the 
|«trochial  clergy,  of  both  sects,  mostly  arise  from 
jKVuliar  endowments.  Generally  government  does 
not  guarantee  the  stipend  either  of  Protestant  or 
Catholic  clergymen  ; but  in  many  para,  the  clergy 
enjoy  a public  provision  from  the  state.  This 
is  peculiarly  the  case  in  the  Rhenish  provinces, 
in  virtue  of  the  concordat  already  alluded  to. 
Proselvtism,  or  the  attempting  to  induce  a person 
to  cliange  his  religion,  whether  by  force  or  by 
jiersuasion,  is  prohibited  by  law  ; and  all  contro- 
versial sermons,  or  peculiar  displays  of  religious 
xeal,  would  certainly  attract  the  notice,  and  incur 
the  displeasure,  of  the  authorities.  Except  in  the 
Rhine  province  and  Westphalia,  the  population 
of  which  are  bigoted  Catholics,  there  is  in  no 
country  less  of  religious  acrimony  and  contention 
than  in  Prussia. 

Education. — Prussia  can  boast  of  possessing  a 
more  perfectly  organised  and  complete  system  of 
national  education  than  has  ever  existed  in  any 
country.  Frederick  the  Great  has  the  merit  of 
having  introduced  the  system  into  Silesia,  after 
be  had  wrested  it  from  Austria.  From  Silesia 
the  system  has  been  gradually  extended  to  the 
other  provinces,  and  is  now  in  full  vigour  in  every 
part  of  the  monarchy.  Attendance  at  school  is 
enforced  by  law.  Every  child,  whether  male  or 
female,  rich  or  jioor,  must  attend  a public  school 
I ruin  the  age  of  live  years  complete,  till  »uch 
lime  as  the  clergyman  of  the  par.  affirms  that  the 
child  has  acquired  all  the  education  prese rilied  by 
law  for  an  individual  in  its  station:  generally 
s|M>aking,  the  school  time  extends  from  G to  14 
years  complete.  Should  a child  not  attend,  its 
parents  or  guardians  must  satisfy  the  public  au- 
thorities that  it  is  receiving  an  appropriate  edu- 
cation at  home,  or  in  a private  seminary.  The 
school  fees  are  exceedingly  moderate,  and  thu 
children  of  such  poor  persona  as  arc  unable  to  pay 
them,  are  instructed  gratuitously  at  the  public 
expense.  It  is  officially  reported  that  every  child 
bum  in  the  kingdom,  end  remaining  within  its 
limits,  receives  an  education.  On  the  whole,  Prus- 
sian education  is  of  a superior  quality,  though  it 


involves  too  much  of  sameness  and  ol  military 
regime.  The  late  king  of  Prussia  devoted  himself 
with  much  perseverance  and  discretion  in  ma- 
turing this  system.  Nothing  ha*  been  omitted 
that  could  render  it  |»erfcct.  In  the  schools  for 
the  instruction  of  the  masters,  the  examinations 
to  which  they  are  subjected,  and  the  supervision 
exercised  over  every  part,  the  utmost  anxiety  is 
evinced  to  render  it  as  perfect  as  |*»s*ilde.  No 
particular  religious  creed  is  allowed  to  be  taught 
in  any  school;  but  on  jwirticular  days,  set  apart 
for  the  purpose,  the  children  are  instructed  by  tho 
clergymen  of  the  different  sects  to  which  they 
belong.  Their  religious  instruction  is  not,  there- 
fore, neglected : while  the  intermixture  of  the 
different  sects  from  their  earliest  years,  on  u 
perfect  footing  of  equality,  removes  all  asperities 
and  religious  animosities.  All  matters  relative  to 
the  public  schools  are  managed  in  each  province 
by  a public  board  apjwmitcd  for  that  purpose,  and 
the  expense  is  defrayed  by  government. 

Exclusive  of  the  gymnasiums  and  superior 
schools, Prussia  has  G universities,  those  of  Berlin, 
Rrcsiau,  Bonn,  Halle,  Konigslierg,  and  GreifswaUl ; 
and  the  two  serai-universities  of  Munster  and 
Braunsbcrg.  These  are  placed  directly  under  the 
control  of  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  and 
much  pains  have  been  taken  to  render  them  efficient 
and  useful.  The  number  of  professors  and  subor- 
\ diirate  teachers  in  the  universities  is  very  great, 
and  we  should  incline  to  think  that  they  have 
tx*en  needlessly  multiplied.  The  university  of 
Berlin  Is  best  attended,  and  next  to  it  those  of 
Breslau  and  Bonn. 

Military  Force. — 'Hie  situation  of  l*ni«sia.  sur- 
rounded by  powerful  states,  and  with  a disjointed 
territory,  requires  for  her  security  a large  military 
force.  But  as  the  revenue  of  the  country  is  com- 
paratively limited,  it  became  indispensable  to  en- 
deavour to  organise  the  army,  so  that  it  might 
embrace  the  maximum  of  force  with  the  minimum 
of  exjiense.  The  Prussian  government  seems  to 
have  very  satisfactorily  sol  veil  this  hnjxirtnnt  amt 
difficult  problem.  The  obligation  of  military'  ser- 
vice is  universal;  every  man  (no substitutes  being 
accepted)  is  obliged  to  sene  in  the  army  of  the. 
line  and  the  landtrehr  (provincial  army),  between 
the  ages  of  20  ami  3#.  Even'  Prussian  subject  is 
enrolled  as  a soldier  as  soon  as  be  has  completed 
his  20th  rear,  lie  has  to  be  in  the  army  during 
7 years,  & years  of  which  must  lx*  passed  in  the 
regular  army,  ami  the  rest  among  the  troop*  of  tlm 
reserve.  At  the  end  of  this  terra  the  soldier  enters 
the  landwehr,  or  militia,  for  9 years,  with  liability 
to  be  called  upon  for  annual  practice,  and  to  be 
incorporated  in  the  regular  army  in  time  of  war. 
leaving  the  landwehr,  the  soldier  is  finally  enrolled 
in  the  landeturm.  The  landetumi,  or  levy  en  masnc, 
consists  of  all  the  men  not  in  the  army  or  the 
landwehr  up  to  the  age  of  &0,  and  of  young  men 
lietween  17  and  20,  This  force  is  only  called  out 
in  case  of  invasiop.  There  are  various  exemptions 
from  this  law  of  military  service,  in  favour  of  the 
| nobility,  clergy,  and  some  other  classes  of  the  popu- 
lation. A certain  amount  of  education  and  for- 
tune constitutes  also  a partial  exemption,  inas- 
much as  young  men  of  20,  who  pay  for  their  own 
equipment,  and  can  pass  a light  examination,  have 
1 to  serve  only  one  year  in  the  regular  army.  This 
| does  not  exempt  them,  however,  from  the  legal 
sendee  in  the  reserve,  the  landwehr,  ami  the 
landsturm. 

| The  staff  of  the  regular  army  consists  of  one 
general  field- marshal,  one  general  feld/eugmeister. 
i 31  generals,  3G  liout.-genenils,  G9  major-general*, 
j 77  colonels  of  infantry,  18  colonels  of  cavalry,  13 
I colonels  of  artillery,  6 colonels  of  engineer  eorps, 
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and  one  colonel  of  trains.  The  organisation  of 
the  army  is  as  follows : — 


Number  of 
Men  on 

l’«*r* 

Number  of 
Mmimi 
War -footing 

Field  Troops— 

Guard- In  fan  try.  9 Regiments 
Line-cavalry,  72 
Chararan  and  Rifles,  10  Ilat-  | 
ttUions  . . . I 

16,991 

116,208 

6,340 

27.064 

216,432 

10,020 

Total  of  Infantry  . 

138,539 

253,506 

Gunnl -cavalry,  8 Re  giments 
Line-cavalry,  40  „ 

Landuchr-cavnlry,  12  „ 

4.813 

24,000 

216 

4,813 
24.(88) 
7, 2(H) 

Total  of  Cavalry  . 

29,049 

36,013 

Artillery — 

9 brigades  .... 

Guns 

Pioneers,  9 Battalions  . . 

Train,  9 Battalions 

18,194 

432 

6,4<»0 

2,097 

42,502 
864 
9,018 
29,034  | 

Total  Field-troops  . . 

193,259 

370,073  j 

Garrison  troops— 

Infantry,  36  Regiments 

Cavalry 

Artillery  .... 

Pioneer*  .... 

1,972 

4.995 

360 

116,232 

800  i 

16,218) 
1,950  » 

Total  .... 

7,317 

135,182  ! 

To'nl  strength  of  the  1 
Regular  Army  . J 

208,576 

609,600  j 

The  formation  of  a navy  for  the  kingdom  dates 
from  the  year  1818.  According  to  a return  made 
by  the  government  in  August,  1863,  the  fleet  of 
war  at  that  peri»>d  consisted  of  the  following 


vessels : — 

Sailing  Vcwli  Cant 

3 Frigates  of  48,  38,  and  28  guns  . . . It 4 
3 Brigs,  one  of  6,  and  two  of  16  guns  . 38 

1 Transport,  with 6 

Total  7 Sailing  Men-of-war,  with 138 

Steamer*  Cunt 

6 Screw  Corvettes  of  26  and  28  guns  . 162 

2 Paddle-wheel  Steamers,  with  ...  16 

22  Gun-boats,  of  two  and  throe  guns  . . 62 

Total  30  Men-of-war  Steamers,  with  ....  240 
Altogether,  37  vessels,  with  388  guns. 


Iirrrnue  and  Expenditure. — The  revenue  and 
expenditure  of  the  kingdom,  from  the  establish- 
ment of  the  parliamentary  system  till  1861,  have 
been  as  follows : — 


j Ye*  IH  i 

Rr.nme 

Expenditure 

Deficit  1 

j 

Thxler* 

Thiler* 

1 1S{9  i 

85.993,281 

91,601,281 

5.608,t)00 

1850  : 

88,765,349 

93,32*1,567 

4.561,168 

1851  | 

90,721 .860 

93.791,433 

8.072,573  | 

1 1852 

94,277,300 

96,911,013 

2,633,713 

) 1853 

07,558,698 

101,169,163  1 

3,6*10.895  ! 

! 1854 

108,925,069 

107,990,069 

4.065,11)10  | 

i 1 855 

105,958,312 

109,835,632 

3.882,320  1 

[ 1856 

113,064,113 

1 1 6,336,877 

3,272,764 

1 1857 

120,242,312 

120.212.312 

— 

1858 

106.400.T78 

126,409,778 

— 

1859 

10, 399 ,288 

131,859.288 

1.460,000  | 

I860 

130,312,755 

186,342,316 

6,029.561  ] 

1861 

134,541,701 

139,327,387 

6,239,358  | 

Altogether,  the  revenue  of  Prussia  increased  63 
per  cent.,  and  the  expenditure  65  per  cent.,  from 
the  vear  18-19  till  1863,  with  a total  deficit  of 
•12  97*1,640  thalers,  or  6,138,806/.,  during  a period 


of  13  years.  In  the  flnancinl  estimates  laid  before 
the  chambers  every  session,  the  income  and  ex- 
penditure were  nearly  always  calculated  to  be 
equal;  but  the  ‘extraordinary'  expenditure,’ ad- 
mitted afterwards,  occasioned  a more  or  leas  con- 
siderable deficit. 

The  public  debt  of  the  kingdom,  according  to 
the  official  report  laid  before  the  house  of  deputies 
in  the  session  of  1862,  was  as  follows,  on  January  1, 
1862 ; — 


1.  National  Debt  bearing  Interest : — 
Consolidated  Debt  of  Alay  9,  IMS  (Btnnt- 
scltuldscheine)  .... 
Voluntary  Loan  of  the  Year  1848  . 

Loan  of  la's i 

„ of  1K52 

„ of  1833 

of  18M 

Preference  Loan  of  1855  . 

Kail  way  ,,  of  1855  . . . 

Loan  of  1856  

,,  of  1857 

Find  Loan  of  1859.  at  5 per  cent. 
Becond  Iioan  of  1859  ,,  . . 

Deposited  (Securities  .... 
Debt  to  Arzuy-widows-fund 


Thalers 

82.722.200 

5,074.670 

14,447,900 

14,002,300 

4,504,000 

13,761.8*8) 

13.600,000 

7,297,300 

15,917.80*) 

7,680,188) 

80,000,(88) 

18.4181/HM) 

6,6(81.000 

890,4*8) 


Total  National  Debt,  bearing  Interest  234,828,370 
£33,546,910 

2.  National  Debt,  not  bearing  Interest Thalers 
Bank  Motes,  called  * Kus'cn-Anwei- 
sungen’  ......  15,842,347 

£2,268,192 


3.  Provincial  and  Railway  Debt : — Thalers 

Provincial  Loans  ....  4,316,623 

Loans  for  State  Railways  . . 19,355,025 


Total  of  Provincial  and  Railway  Debt  21,671,648 
£3,095,949 


Total  Fublic  Debt  of  the  Kingdom  . 274,342,365 

£39,191,795 

The  national  debt  of  Prussia  dates  from  the 
reign  of  Frederick  William  1 1.  King  Frederick  1 1., 
called  * the  Great,’  left  at  his  death  a treasure  of 

72.000. 000  thalers,  which  not  only  was  spent  during 
the  1 1 years'  reign  of  his  successor,  but  a debt  in- 
curred of 60.000,000.  King  Frederick  William  III. 
at  first  succeeded  in  reducing  this  debt  to  less  than 

30.000. 000;  but  the  subsequent  wars  with  Na- 
poleon I.  again  increased  the  national  liabilities. 
The  debt  amounted  to  53,404,914  thalers,  or 
7,642,130/.,  in  the  vear  1805,  and  had  risen  to 
217,975,517  thalers,  or  31,130,359/.,  in  1818.  The 
French  government  had  to  pay  145,000,000  of 
francs  to  Prussia  f**r  war  expenses,  according  to 
the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  and  by 
these  means,  and  subsequent  large  reductions  in 
the  expenditure,  the  nntional  liabilities  were  re- 
duced to  82,722,200  thalers,  or  11.817,457/.,  which 
sum  was  formed  into  a consolidated  debt  by  the 
law  of  May  2,  1842.  The  further  progress  of  the 
debt  is  seen  in  the  above  table. 

Food , Dress,  Diversions,  and  Habits  of  the  Ji>dk 
of  the  Peitple. — The  food,  dross,  diversions,  ami 
habits  of  the  people  are  very  different  in  different 
provs.  In  general,  rye  is  the  ordinary  bread-corn. 
About  half  a century  since  the  consumption  was 
estimated  at  from  5 to  6 schcffel  per  bead,  but 
now  it  is  not  more  than  3 scheflcl,  the  defect  In  ing 
made  up  by  the  increased  consumption  of  potatoes. 
In  many  districts,  indeed,  potatoes  are  now  almost 
the  only  vegetable  f«»od.  Resides  rye-bread  and 
potatoes,  the  people  use  barley,  buck-wheat,  and 
milk.  In  the  Rhenish  provs.  wheat  is  more  exten- 
sively used  than  in  the  other  provs.  The  wheat 
cultivated  in  Prussia  Proper  and  Posen  is  rather 
for  sale  than  for  inland  consumption.  Beans  and 
I>easc  are  extensively  used  in  most  parts  of  the 
monarchy.  Coffee , mixed  with  chicory,  is  exten- 
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Bively  used,  and  on  Sundays  it  Is  taken  by  all 
classes.  The  consumption  of  sugar  has  rapidly 
increased,  and  amounts,  at  an  average,  to  about 
4 11*.  (ter  individual,  notwithstanding  the  substi- 
tution of  honey  for  sugar  in  very  extensive  dis- 
tricts. The  consumption  of  butchers'  meat  is  con- 
siderable, principally  in  towns.  It  is  estimated 
over  the  whole  monarchy  at  from  30  to  37  lbs.  a 
year  to  each  individual.  But  in  the  towns  it  may 
I*  from  40  to  50  lh*.,  and  in  the  country  perhaps 
not  more  than  from  20  to  30  lba.  In  Berlin  the 
consumption  of  butchers'  meat  exceeds  100  llis. 
per  individual ; anti  this,  in  all  cases,  is  exclusive 
of  poultry,  fish,  and  game.  Game,  indeed,  is  only 
used  bv  the  richer  families ; hut  Hah  is  an  ordinary 
food  of  the  peasantry  in  many  districts.  Poultry, 
esjK'fially  geese,  are  largely  used  by  the  common 
tH*»plc  iu  Pomerania.  There  is  also  no  want  of 
tuitter  for  the  peasantry,  but  the  consumption  of 
cheese  is  greater.  The  consumption  of  spirits  is 
immense;  it  is  less,  however,  in  the  Khenisli  provs., 
where  wine  is  extensively  used,  than  in  other  parts 
of  the  monarchy.  Beer  also  is  an  ordinary  beve- 
rage, anti  the  consumption  is  very  great.  The 
consumption  of  tobacco  is  estimated  at  3^  lbs.  per 
individual. 

The  general  dress  of  the  men  consists,  in  winter, 
of  a woollen  great  coat,  and  in  summer  a linen  coat. 
Women  now  begin  to  Ik*  extensive  consumers  of 
cotton  stuffs;  it  is  still,  however,  customary  for 
the  young  female  peasants  to  prepare  stocks  of 
linen  in  anticipation  of  their  tnarringe.  Wooden 
shoes  are  worn,  but  are  not  so  frequent  as  in  France 
or  Ireland,  and  in  bad  weather  almost  every  body 
is  well  shod  with  leather  boots  and  shoes;  but  in 
fine  weather  a few  of  the  common  people  go  Iwre- 
fuot.  Silks  are  only  used  by  the  wealthier  classes. 

It  is  usual  for  the  peasants  to  go  to  church  regu- 
larly on  the  Sunday  forenoon ; and  it  is  customary 
for  them  to  spend  the  evening  of  the  day  iu  di- 
versions of  some  sort  or  other,  frequently  in  the 
alehouse,  and  in  Silesia  in  dancing  parties.  Mont 
little  towus  have  shooting  places,  and  the  meet- 
ings of  the  lamhvehr  for  exercise  are  looked  for- 
wnrd  to  with  much  satisfaction. 

PRUSSIA  (PROPER),  an  extensive  and  im- 
portant prov.  of  the  Prussian  dominions,  divided 
into  the  provinces  of  East  or  Ducal  Prussia,  and 
W.  P russia,  having  X.  the  Baltic,  E. and  S.  Russia, 
Poland,  and  the  prov.  of  Posen,  and  W.  Branden- 
burg and  Pomerania.  Area,  24.880  sq.  m.  Pop. 
2,868,522  in  1861.  The  prov.  is  divided  into  4 
regencies  and  57  circles.  Principal  towns,  Konigs- 
berg,  Dantzic,  Elbing,  Tilsit,  and  Marienwerder. 
It  consists  principally  of  an  immense  plain,  tra- 
versed by  the  Vistula.  Pregel,  Pasaarge,  and  other 
rivers,  and  interspersed  with  numerous  lakes  and 
immense  forests.  Soil  various,  but  generally  fer- 
tile, particularly  the  delta  of  tho  Vistula  and  the 
country  watered  by  the  Xicmen.  Principal  pro- 
ducts, wheat  and  other  sorts  of  corn,  timber,  hemp, 
and  flax,  provisions,  wind,  and  ashes.  Bye  is 
more  cultivated  than  any  other  sort  of  grain; 
wheal  is  also  largely  cultivated,  but  more  for  ex- 
po nation  than  for  internal  consumption,  rye  being 
the  ordinary  bread  com.  Oats,  barley,  and  peas 
are  also  nuaed,  and  latterly  potatoes  have  been 
extensively  cultivated.  Fanning  implements  de- 
fective ami  ill  constructed ; the  barrows  are  made 
of  wood,  without  any  iron,  even  for  teeth.  With 
the  exception  of  the  crown  estates,  which  nre  let 
on  lease,  but  little  land  is  rented.  In  the  circles 
of  Dantzic,  Elbing,  and  Marienwerder,  good  land 
fetches,  when  let,  from  about  4s.  (W.  to  5s.  an  acre, 
the  tenant  bearing  all  taxes.  But  in  other  districts 
the  rent  of  the  cultivated  land  does  not  exceed 
from  Is.  3d.  to  2s.  6c/.  an  acre.  The  wages  of  farm 


j labour  vary  in  summer  from  Ad.  to  8i/.,  and  in 
winter  from  3d.  to  5 </.,  without  food;  hut  with  a 
cottage  free,  or  at  a low  rent,  a garden,  and  pasture 
j for  a cow.  In  harvest  the  wages  arc  a good  deal 
I higher.  The  peasantry  live  in  wooden  or  clay 
' cottages,  with  hut  few  luxuries,  priuci|>ally  on 
' potatoes,  rye  bread,  and  milk,  rarely  tasting  ani- 
. mal  food,  but  drinking  great  quantities  of  spirits 
an«l  beer.  Linen,  from  llax  of  their  own  growth, 
and  wool  spun  in  their  cottages,  furnish  their 
I clothing.  Domestic  servants  get  butchers'  meat, 
j generally  [Kirk,  once  or  twice  a week.  Wood  and 
turf  are  almost  everywhere  abundant,  and  are  the 
I principal  articles  of  fuel.  Amber  is  found  along 
j the  sea-shore,  but  otherwise  minerals  nre  quite 
j unimportant.  There  are  many  distilleries  and 
breweries,  but,  with  the  exception  of  Posen,  this 
is  the  least  manufacturing  prov.  in  Prussia, 
j PS  EOF,  a government  of  European  Russia, 

I chiefly  between  the  56th  and  58th  dogs.  X.  lnt. 

| and  the  28th  and  32d  E.  long.,  haviug  X.  Pefers- 
I burg  and  Xovgorod,  of  each  of  which  govs,  it  for- 
I merly  made  a part ; E.  Tver  ami  Smolensk ; S. 
Witcpsk,  and  \V.  Livonia.  Area  estimated  at 
1 22,154  sq.  m.  Pop.  706,462  in  1858.  The  sur- 
; luce  is  nearly  lint,  with  a slope  to  the  X.,  the 
! direction  taken  by  most  of  the  rivers.  None  of 
' these  art*  of  considerable  size;  hut  the  gov.  is,  not- 
, withstanding,  well  watered.  At  the  X\V.  extre- 
I rnitv  is  the  lake  of  Pskof,  connected  by  a strait 
1 with  that  of  Peipus.  Marshes  niv  numerous, 
i The  atmosphere  is  usually  damp,  though,  on  tho 
whole,  the  climate  is  far  from  unhealthy.  Soil 
| thin,  and  not  very  fertile,  but  more  com  is  grown 
' than  is  required  for  home  consumption.  A gisul 
I deal  of  hemp  and  flax  is  raised.  The  forests  are 
extensive,  and  abound  with  game,  tattle  are  not 
of  great  im;>ortancc,  and  bees  are  less  reared  than 
in  most  provinces.  Manufactures  have  increased 
during  the  present  century,  but  they  are  still  of 
| no  great  consequence.  Pskof  is  divided  into  8 
• districts ; chief  towns,  Pskof,  the  cap.,  Toropetz, 

' ami  Velikie-Louki.  Its  [vip.  consists  mainly  of 
j Russians,  with  some  Lithuanians  and  Finns. 

Public  education  is  little  extended. 

| PsKor,  or  Pt.KSKow,  a town  of  European  Rus- 
! sin,  cap.  of  the  above  gov.,  on  the  Vehkaia,  165 
| m.  SW.  Petersburg.  Pop.  15,036  in  1858.  The 
town  is  mostly  built  of  wood,  but  has  two  good 
edifices  belonging  to  the  archbishop  and  the  con- 
sistory ; a number  of  churches,  two  convents,  ami 
j a high  school.  Its  only  manufactures  are  of 
| leather,  but  it  has  a considerable  trade  in  the  ex- 
i port  of  the  products  of  the  country.  A large  an- 
nual fair  is  held  here  in  Feb.,  at  which  largo 
quantities  of  woollen,  silk,  and  cotton  fabrics, 
leather,  liooks,  and  jewellery,  an?  sold. 

! PUEBLA  (LA),  a city  of  Mexico,  cap.  of  the 
i prov.  of  its  own  name,  on  the  declivity  of  a hill, 
76  m.  ESE.  Mexico,  and  125  m.  W.  by  S.  Yen* 
Cruz.  Pop.  cstim.  at  72,000  in  1863.  The  city 
is  compactly  and  uniformly  built.  The  streets, 

! which,  though  not  very  wide,  are  straight,  mid 
1 intersect  each  other  at  right  angles,  are  |>aved 
! with  large  diamond-shn|>cd  stones,  with  broad  and 
well  kept  footpaths  on  either  side.  The  houses,  of 
stone,  arc  generally  two  stories  high,  with  tint 
roofs,  having  mostly  a court  in  their  centre,  sur- 
rounded with  open  galleries,  and  a fountain  of  lino 
water,  conveyed  thither  hv  earthen  pipes.  Many 
have  iron  balconies  toward  the  street,  and  their 
fronts  are  inlaid  with  highly  glazed  tiles,  or  else 
gaudily  and  fantastically  painted.  The  apart- 
ments are  spacious ; they  are  mostly  paved  with 
porcelain,  carpets  not  being  in  use ; and  their  walls 
are  adorned  with  paintings  in  fresco.  The  family 
of  the  proprietor  usually  resides  in  the  upper 
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story,  the  ground-floor  being  occupied  with  shops,  | 
warehouses,  or  officer,  ami  the  second  story  by  , 
servants. 

The  cathedral,  which  form*  one  side  of  the  j 
principal  square,  has  nothing  remarkable  in  its  ex-  j 
terior,  but  its  interior  is  very  rich.  Hie  high  j 
altar,  which,  however,  is  too  large  for  the  building.  ] 
is  particularly  splendid.  Several  of  the  other 
churches  are  handsome,  and,  like  the  cathedral.  1 
abound  in  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  paintings, 
and  statues.  The  bishop’s  palace  has  a library 
200  ft.  in  length,  which  has  a tolerable  collection  | 
of  S|»anisli  and  Ereuch  luniks.  Many  of  the  in- 
hnhs.  art.*  wealthy,  nnd  have  handsome  carriages 
drawn  bv  mules ; but,  like  Mexico,  the  city  swarms 
with  beggars,  a consequence  of  the  want  of  in- 
dustry, occasioned  partly  and  principally  by  the 
mildness  of  the  climate,  but  partly,  also,  by  the 
distribution  of  provisions  at  t lie  convent  doors. 
It  was  formerly  famous  for  its  manufactures  of 
coaise  woollens,  cottons,  glass,  earthenware,  and 
soap : hut  most  of  these  have  declined  with  the 
decrease  of  the  trade  formerly  carried  on  with 
Acapulco,  Callao,  and  the  other  jsirts  on  the 
Pacific.  The  manufactures  of  glass  and  earthen- 
ware, however,  keep  up  their  reputation,  and  the 
soap  made  here  is  sent  to  most  parts  of  Mexico. 

La  Puebla  was  founded  by  llie  Spaniard*.  The  I 
prov.  of  which  it  is  the  cap.  comprises  the  town  of 
< holula,  Tlascala,  lluetxocingo,  and  other  anc. 
Mexican  cities:  it  also  includes  Popocatepetl, 
17,716  ft.  aliovc  the  sea,  being  the  highest  moun- 
tain in  N.  America, 

Pl'ERTA  DK  STA  MARIA.  See  St.  Mahy’s. 

PUERTO-REAL,  a town  of  Spain  in  Andalusia, 
prov.  Cadiz, and  on  the  bay  of  that  name.  5 m.  E. 
Cadiz,  and  (10  m.  SSW.  Seville,  on  the  railway 
from  Cadiz  to  Seville.  Pop.  6,544  in  1857.  The 
town  is  tolerably  well  built,  with  straight,  regu- 
larly farmed  streets,  crossing  each  other  mostlv  at 
right  angles,  nnd  lined  with  good  houses.  The  , 
only  public  buildings  are  a parish  church  and  2 1 
hospitals.  Fronting  the  seats  a wharf  rising  about 
1 ^ yard  above  the  level  of  the  highest  tides ; and  j 
a mole.  50  yards  broad,  runs  out  800  yards  to  low- 
water  mark,  having  steps  on  each  side  fur  embar-  I 
hat  inn  at  all  times  of  the  tide ; the  whole  is  of  stone.  ! 
and  has  a handsome  appearance.  Near  the  town  j 
are  extensive  salt  works.  The  process  of  maim- 
fact ure  is  by  cvajioration  in  wide  and  deep  basius.  j 
communicating  with  the  sen  by  locks. 

PUNJAB  (THE)  (country  of  the  Fire  Hirer*), 
or  LAHORE,  a British  territory  of  N\V.  Hin- 
dustan, between  the  28th  and  3oth  degs.  N.,  nnd 
the  70th  and  78th  clegs.  E.  long.,  comprising  the 
country  between  the  Indus  on  the  N\V.,  the  lliin- 
malaya  mountains  on  the  NE.,  and  the  Sutledgc 
on  the  S.  It  is  of  a triangular  shape,  its  apex 
being  at  the  N\V.  extremity,  It  has  on  its  N\V.  ] 
frontier  the  Cmibul  territories,  NE.  Thibet  and  j 
Ladakh,  and  SW.  Hindustan.  It  derives  its  name 
from  its  being  watered  by  the  5 great  anus  of  the 
Indus,  viz.  the  Jhylura,  or  Bebul  (nil.  I/ydutjirs) ; 
the  Chenab  (an.  Aersine* ) ; the  Rnvoc  (an.  11  y- 
d route*),  and  the  Sutledgc  (an.  llysudrus),  with 
its  tributary,  the  Beas  (an.  Hyjthania).  Area  esti- 
mated at  125,000  sq.  m.  Pop.  probably 4,500,000, 1 
chiefly  Sikhs,  Jnuts,  Raj[>oots,  Hindoos  of  low 
caste,  and  Mussulmen. 

Nearly  the  whole  country  is  flat:  it  is  in  many 
parts  fertile,  especially  along  the  banks  of  the 
.larger  rivers;  but  it  also  comprises  some  wide, 
sandy,  and  barren  tracts,  c'|*ccially  between  the  • 
Indus  and  llvdaspcs.  Cultivation  generally  in- 
creases and  improves  as  we  proceed  eastward.  ' 
Of  the  4 divisions  of  the  Punjab  E.  of  the  Ily-  j 
das  pcs,  the  two  nearest  to  that  river  are  principally  j 


depastured  by  herds  of  oxen  and  cattle:  and  that 
most  to  the  E.  is  the  best  rul ti voted.  Sir  A. 
Pomes  says,  ‘ there  is,  perhnp*.  no  inland  country 
which  possesses  greater  facilities  for  commerce 
than  the  Punjab,  nnd  there  are  few  better  sup- 
plied with  the  products  of  the  mineral,  vegetable, 
and  animal  kingdoms.  These  relieve  it  from  any 
great  dependence  on  external  resources.  The 
wheat  and  barley  of  the  plains  are  expended 
within  the  country;  and  such  is  the  immlxT  of 
horses,  that  gram,  bnjrce,  nnd  other  grains  reared 
in  a dry  soil,  are  imported.  Rice  is  exuberantly 
produced  under  the  mountains;  but  it  is  not  a 
diet  which  suits  the  palate  of  the  j *00 pie.  The 
cane  thrives  luxuriantly,  and  sugar  is  manufac- 
tured for  exportation.  The  smallness  of  its  stalk 
is  remarkable  ; but  it  is  said  to  produce  the  most 
saccharine  fluid,  and  is  preferred  to  the  thicker 
canes  of  India.  Indigo  is  reared  E.  of  Lahore, 
and  exported  to  the  Mohammedan  countries  west- 
ward. A valuable  oil  is  extracted  from  the  *trsya% 
or  sesamum  plant,  and  used  both  for  the  lamp  and 
culinary  purjMiscs.  Esculent  vegetables,  such  as 
turnips  and  carrots,  are  produced  everywhere:  and 
most  of  the  vines  ami  fruit-trees  common  to  Eu- 
rope may  be  seen  in  the  mountains.  The  climate 
is  not  very’  favourable  to  the  cotton  shrub ; it  is 
produced  in  the  ‘ doab,’  between  the  Sutledgc  ami 
Beas  rivers ; but  it  is  also  ini|>o(ird  from  the  dry 
country  S.  of  the  former  river.  The  mineral  re- 
sources of  the  Punjab  have  been  very  imperfectly 
explored.  A range  of  hills,  extending  from  the 
Indus  to  the  Hydaspes,  formed  entirely  of  rock- 
salt,  furnishes  nn  inexhaustible  supply,  and,  being 
a close  mono|H)ly,  contributes  to  enrich  the  ruler. 
It  is  in  general  use  throughout  the  country,  and 
most  extensively  exported,  till  it  meets  the  salt 
of  the  Sombre  lake  in  Rajpootana  nnd  the  Com- 
pany’s territories.  There  is  another  de|s»sit  of 
salt  on  the  verge  of  the  mountains  towards  Muiidi. 
but  of  an  inferior  description.  In  the  same  vici- 
nity, it  is  said,  some  mines  of  coal  have  been  dis- 
covered ; and  there  arc  also  extensive  mines  of 
iron.  The  salt  range,  and  the  other  high  lands, 
yield  alum  nnd  sulphur;  nnd  nitre  is  gathered  in 
jnrge  quantities  from  the  plains.’  (Bokhara,  4c,, 
iii.  3 10-322.)  The  climate  in  the  X.,  though  hot 
in  summer,  is  ns  cold  in  winter  as  that  of  France 
and  Central  Europe,  and  is  never  sufficiently  waim 
to  mature  the  most  valuable  products  of  Hin- 
dustan. Rice  is  grown  in  the  valleys,  but.  in 
limited  quantities,  the  usual  food  of  the’  pop.  being 
wheat  or  peas,  made  into  a thick  soup;  and,  ac- 
cording to  Sir  C.  Trevelyan  (Park  Rep.  on  India, 
1840),  the  Punjab  docs  not  produce  sufficient 
sugar  for  its  own  consumption,  but  im|>orts  it  from 
other  parts  of  India.  Mr.  Elphinstoue,  who  tra- 
velled both  in  the  N.  and  S.  parts  of  this  country, 
states  that  not  one-third  part  of  the  surface  seen 
by  him  was  under  tillage;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  correctness  of  his  statement,  that, 
except  near  the  rivers,  110  part  of  the  Punjab  will 
bear  a comparison  for  productiveness  with  Hin- 
dustan. (KIphinstone’s  Catibul,  i.  109.) 

_ The  plains,  which  are  intersected  bv  so  many 
rivers,  might  be  successfully  irrigated  by  canals ; 
as  is  proved  by  the  existence  of  some,  and  the  re- 
mains of  many  others,  the  work  of  the  Mogul  em- 
perors. The  country  abounds  in  cattle  and  horses, 
but  the  former  are  small  and  ill-conditioned,  and 
no  attention  is  paid  to  the  breed  of  cither.  The 
salt  mines,  which  were  opened  at  a very  early 
date,  are  one  of  the  most  productive  sources  of  re- 
venue. Bumcs  states  that  they  formerly  yielded 
about  800,000  maundx  a year.  The  salt  was  sold 
at  2 rupees  the  maund,  or  at  a third  part  of  the  price 
of  that  of  Bengal ; but  the  profit  to  the  govern- 
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ment  amounted  notwithstanding  to  1.100  percent.  I 
(Humes.)  The  remainder  of  the  public  revenue,  j 
which  amounted  to  alsntt  2$  ernres  nip.,  was  prin-  i 
ci pally  derived  from  exorbitant  taxes  on  land  and  1 
agricultural  stock.  Moorcroft  mentions  a peculiar 
method  of  assessing  the  land-tax,  adopted,  in  his  ( 
time,  between  the  Hens  and  Sutledge,  by  a collector  i 
who  had  been  chief  tinnneial  minister  to  Kunicet  ; 
Singh.  ‘A  given  quantity  of  earth  was  put  into  | 
n tine  muslin  sieve,  and  washed  with  water  until  . 
all  the  inouhl  was  carried  through,  and  nothing 
hut  the  sand  left,  and,  according  to  its  proportion  | 
to  the  whole,  a deduction  was  made  from  the  as- 
sessment. Four  rupees  for  2 begas  was  the  tixed 
rate  for  the  rich  soil ; 3 if  it  contained  one-fourth 
of  sand  ; 2 if  it  hail  a half ; nml  1 where  the  sand 
was  three-fourths  the  quantity.  The  general  dia- 
meter of  the  soil  of  the  Punjab,  composed  chiefly 
of  mould  nml  sand,  renders  this  mode  of  appre- 
ciating its  assessment  more  correct  than  might  be  I 
supposed  ; and  it  wan,  at  any  rate,  preferable  to  the  ! 
old  plan  of  assessing  the  land  according  to  the  es- 
timated out-turn  of  the  standing  crops.’  (Moor- 
croft’s  Travels  in  the  Himalayas,  i.  121.) 

As  respects  the  commerce  of  the  Punjab,  the 
staple  commodities  am  the  shawls  of  Cashmere, 
which  reach  India  and  Europe  wholly  through 
this  dtannel.  The  annual  revenue  from  the  shawl 
manufacture,  exclusive  of  every  expense,  is  rated 
at  18  lacs  of  rupees,  though,  from  frauds  of  all 
kinds,  this  sum  greatly  exceeds  the  amount  that 
actually  reaches  the  treasury.  It.  is  a curious  fact, 
that  the  silkworm  is  unknown  in  the  Punjab, 
though  the  silks  of  the  immediately  ndinceut  state 
of  Mooltan  have  a high  reputation  in  India.  The 
natives  in  the  K.  of  the  Punjab  excel  in  the  ma-  , 
nufactiire  of  cotton,  and  their  looms  furnish  white 
cloth  at  from  J to  1 rupee  a yard,  which,  though 
inferior  in  appearance  to  that  of  Hritish  manufac- 
ture, is  stronger  nml  more  durable.  There  is  u 
considerable  demand  for  foreign  copper,  brass, 
tin,  ami  lead ; all  kinds  of  Hritish  hardware  and 
woollens  are  much  prized.  There  is  a consider-  : 
able  importation  of  European  articles,  nml  Hritish  ' 
chintzes  have  wholly  superseded  those  of  Mooltan.  I 

The  Punjab  is  interesting  to  the  classical  scholar,  I 
from  its  living  the  theatre  of  Alexander  the  Great's  ! 
Indian  victories.  Mr.  Elphinstono  supposes  the 
scene  of  the  defeat  of  Poms  to  have  been  at  Jelnl-  j 
jMNir,  on  the  Hydaspes,  while,  according  to  Humes,  I 
it  was  most  probably  at  Jelum,  about  26  m.  higher  1 
up  the  river.  Humes  imagines  he  has  discovered 
on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  Jhylura,  about  lat.  32°  . 
40'  X.,  long.  73°  40'  E.,  the  sites  of  Xiciva  (victory  j 
town),  built  by  Alexander  at  the  point  where  ho 
crossed  the  Hydaspes.  and  of  Hucephalia,  built  in 
commemoration  of  his  favourite  horse,  Bucephalus, 
which  expired  in  this  region.  (Milford,  viii.  200.) 
Burnes  joins  Major  Wilford  in  identifying  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  celebrated  tope  of  Mauikyala, 
lietween  the  Indus  and  the  Hydaspes,  with  the  site 
of  the  ane.  Taxila.  There  are,  however,  very  few 
Greek  remains  in  the  Punjab;  and  the  statements 
of  the  historians  of  Alexander,  ns  to  the  places 
where  the  great  events  in  his  Indian  expedition 
occurred,  are  far  too  indistinct  to  allow  of  any  cer- 
tain conclusions  being  deduced  from  them.  The 
Sikhs,  now  the  ruling  race  in  this  quarter,  origin- 
ated as  a Hindoo  sect  alsnit  the  middle  of  the 
16th  century,  and  remained  in  a turbulent  feudal 
condition  till  early  in  the  present  century.  About 
that  periml,  Riinjeet  Singh,  baying  subdued  the 
other  Sikh  chieftains,  established  a despotism; 
which,  though  far  behind  the  governments  of 
Europe,  was  yet  far  in  advance  of  most  native  go- 
vernments in  the  East.  He  maintained  an  army 
of  about  26,000  regular  infantry,  drilled  as  Eu- 
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mpeans,  6,000  regular  cavalry  and  artillery,  and, 
perhaps,  60,000  irregular  horsemen.  His  govern- 
ment was  vigorous,  without  I icing  either  cruel. or 
unnecessarily  severe.  After  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred in  1830,  ami  the  assassination  of  his  son  ami 
successor,  the  country  lieratne  a prey  to  anarchy. 
At  length,  in  1846,  the  several  chiefs  so  far  com- 
posed their  differences,  its  to  invade  the  British 
territories  with  a powerful  and  well-appointisi 
army ; hut  living  defeated  in  a series  of  engage- 
ments, concluding  with  the  battle  of  Sobraon,  a 
treaty  was  concluded  with  them  in  1846.  They 
appear,  however,  to  have  entered  into  this  treaty 
rather  to  gain  time  than  with  any  other  object, 
and,  in  1848,  they  again  attacked  the  British.  On 
this,  ns  on  the  former  occasion,  they  displayed  the 
greatest  bravery,  and  the  contest  with  them  was 
most  severe;  but  being  completely  defeated  and 
dispersed  in  the  battle  of  Goojcrat,  the  country  was 
finally  occupied  by  Hritish  troops,  and  incoq  crated 
with  the  Hritish  territories,  in  1849. 

PUTJWL,  or  POUTIVL.  a town  of  European 
Russia,  gov.  Koursk.  cap.  distr.,  on  the  Seim,  a 
tributary  of  the  hniepr,  100  m.  WSW.  Koursk. 
Pop.  0,185  in  1858.  The  town  has  a good  trade  in 
agricultural  produce. 

PUTNE4,  a par.  and  village  of  England,  co. 
Surrey,  on  the  Thames,  t m.  WSW,  Hyde  Park 
comer.  Area  of  par.  2.880  acres;  pop.  <5,481  in 
1861.  The  village,  which  is  well-built,  ami  has 
numerous  houses,  chiefly  occupied  by  people  who 
prosecute  their  business  in  London,  is  connected 
with  Fulham,  on  the  opjmsite  bank  of  the  river, 
l>y  a bridge  erected  in  1729.  The  par.  church,  of 
an  ancient  date,  was  in  great  part  rebuilt  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.;  here,  also,  are  places  of 
worship  for  dissenters,  an  endowed  school  for  the 
sons  of  water-men,  and  2 national  schools.  Putney 
is  connected  with  the  metrojtnlis  by  the  London 
and  South  Western  railway ; and  it  lias  also  inter- 
course with  the  city  by  means  of  steamers.  A 
college  has  been  established,  in  a fine  situation  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames,  a little  to  the  K.  of  the 
village,  for  the  education  of  civil  engineers.  The 
instruction  in  it  is  good;  it  is  well  attended. 

The  greatest  of  English  historians,  the  illus- 
trious author  of  the  * Decline  ami  Fall  of  the 
Homan  Empire,’  first  saw  the  light  at  Putney,  on 
the  27th  April,  1737. 

PUY  (LE),  (an.  lterrssio  and  Vellavt),  a town  of 
France,  dep.  Ilaute-I»ire,  of  which  it  is  the  cap., 
on  the  Horne,  here  crossed  by  n bridge  of  8 arches, 
36  m.  SW.  St,  Etienne,  on  the  railway  from  St. 
Etienne  to  Massine.  Pop.  17,015  in  1861.  The 
town  stands  on  a steep  acclivity,  and  has.  when 
seen  from  a distance,  a picturesque  nppcnrnnec; 
but,  in  reality,  it  is  ill-built,  and  the  streets,  which 
are  narrow,  dirty,  and  ill-paved  with  smooth  pieces 
of  lava,  were  formerly  impracticable  for  vehicles  ot 
any  kind,  and  even  dangerous  for  foot-passengers. 
Irately,  however,  the  thoroughfares  have  liecn  made 
more  practicable,  and  the  town  has  been  a good  deal 
improved.  The  cathedral,  in  a veiy  conspicuous 
situation,  a Gothic  structure  of  the  10th  century, 
has  a richly  ornamented  altar,  on  which  is  a statue 
of  the  Virgin  brought  by  Louis  IX.  (St.  Louis) 
from  Egypt,  and  presented  by  him  to  the  city  lit 
1254,  on  his  return  from  his  unfortunate  expedition 
to  that  country.  Adjacent  to  this  town  is  a very 
singular  needle-shaped  rock,  about  300  ft.  in  height, 
on  the  summit  of  which  another  church  is  erected. 
Among  the  other  public  buildings  are  the  prefec- 
ture. a handsome  new  edifice;  a public  library, 
with  5,000  vols.;  town-hall,  bishop's  palace,  semi- 
nary, college,  hall  of  the  tribunal  of  commerce,  2 
hospitals,  barracks,  and  theatre.  Le  Puy  has  a 
tribunal  of  original  jurisdiction,  a chamber  of  ma- 
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nufnctures,  a commercial  college,  normal  school,  a 
society  of  agriculture*  science,  and  arts,  gratuitous 
courses  of  geometry  and  mechanics,  applied  to  the 
arts,  and  a small  museum  of  antiquities  and  paint- 
ings. It  is  celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of  white 
and  black  lace. 

Le  Puy  is  very  ancient,  but  its  origin  is  uncer- 
tain. It  suffered  considerably  in  the  wars  of  the 
league;  and,  till  lately,  its  trade  and  prosperity 
were  much  depressed. 

PUY-DE-DOME,  a central  drfp.  of  France, 
formerly  a part  of  Auvergne,  between  lat.  45°  17' , 
and  46®  15;  N\,  and  long.  2°  *20'  and  4°  E. : hav- 
ing N.  Allier,  E.  Loire,  S.  Haute- Loire  and  Cantal, 
and  W.  Conrfeze  and  C reuse.  Area,  795,051  hec- 
tares. Pop.  576,409  in  1661.  This  dep.  is  almost 
wholly  covered  with  mountains  of  volcanic  forma- 
tion, the  highest  of  which,  the  Pic-de-Sancy,  is 
0.2*23  ft.  in  height:  the  Puy -tie- Dome,  whence 
the  dep.  takes  its  name,  has  an  elevation  of  4,642 
feet.  Principal  rivers,  Allier,  Dortf,  Sioulc,  and 
Dordogne,  most  of  which  have  a N.  direction ; the 
Allier  intersects  the  dep.  about  its  centre,  and  its 
v allev,  the  Limogne  of  Auvergne,  is  exceedingly 
fertile.  Iu  general,  however,  the  soil  is  sandy, 
stony,  and  otherwise  indifferent ; and  agriculture, 
owing  to  tlie  poverty  and  ignorance  of  the  natives, 
is  in  a more  backward  state  than  in  most  other 
parts  of  France.  Great  numbers  of  the  inhabs. 
annually  emigrate  in  search  of  field  labour  into 
the  adjacent  provs.  Rye,  oats,  and  wheat  are  the 
principal  grams  cultivated.  The  annual  produce 
<if  wine  is  estimated  at  from  400,000  to  600,000 
licet. ; it  is  mostly  of  inferior  quality,  cannot  be 
conveyed  from  place  to  place  without  the  rusk  of 
being  spoiled,  and,  generally  »] leaking,  is  good  for 
little,  unless  it  be  mixed  with  other  wines.  The 
annual  produce  of  wool  is  estimated  at  900,000  j 
kilugr.  Uhesnuta,  timber,  honey,  walnut -oil,  and  i 
cheese  are  among  the  principal  sources  of  its 
wealth.  Puy-dc-Domc  yields  lead,  antimony, 
coal,  and  granite.  Its  manufactures,  which  arc  | 
mostly  confined  to  the  arrond.  of  Thiers  and  Am-  , 
liert,  consist  in  the  former  principally  of  cutlery 
and  hardware,  paper,  leather,  and  wax-lights ; and 
in  the  latter  of  woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  goods, 
lace,  and  paper.  The  dep.  is  divided  into  a ar- 
roods.,  chief  towns  Clermont-Ferrand,  Ambert,  | 
Iasoire,  Rimn,  and  Thiers. 

PYRENEES,  a lofty  chain  of  mountains  in 
S\V.  Europe,  separating  Spain  from  France,  and 
which,  taken  in  ita  largest  extent,  may  l>e  re- 
garded as  stretching  from  Cape  Creux,  in  Spain, 
on  the  Mediterranean,  near  the  frontier  of  France, 
W.  to  the  coast  of  Galicia,  a distance  of  about 
650  m.  It  is  more  usual,  however,  to  confine  the 
term  to  that  portion  of  the  chain ‘which  separates 
Spain  from  France: — 

« Pyrene  celsa  nimbosi  verticig  aroo 
Divisos  Cel  tin  laU*  profijioctat  Iberos, 

Atque  teterua  tenet  magnis  divortia  terris.’ 

When  thus  restricted,  the  chain  terminates  on 
the  W.  near  Fueuterrabia,  between  lat.  4'.°  10’  and 
43°  20'  N.,  and  long.  3°  20'  E.  and  2°  W„  its 
length  being  about  270  m.,  its  average  breadth 
about  36  m.,  and  the  area  about  1,100  sep  m.  This 
great  range  rnav  be  considered  as  consisting  of  2 
ivarts,  both  having  the  same  direction,  though  not 
in  one  continued  line,  the  point  of  division  being 
formed  by  the  Val  d’ Aran,  near  the  head  waters 
of  the  Garonne,  of  these  the  W.  part  is  more 
southerly  than  that  to  the  E.  The  steep  escarp- 
ment is  on  the  side  of  Spain ; the  slope  towards 
France  being  much  more  gradual,  owing  to  the 
elevation  of  the  level  districts  about  the  Adnur 
and  Garonne.  It  may  be  remarked,  also,  that  the 
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French  valleys  ascend  the  crest  of  the  chain  bv 
easy  steps,  more  or  less  lofty,  while  the  opposite 
side  presents  a continued  succession  of  nigged 
chasms,  abrupt  precipices,  and  huge  mosses  of 
naked  rock.  The  chain  at  each  extremity  de- 
clines towards  the  sea;  but  the  fall  on  the  E.  is 
much  more  sudden  than  on  the  W. ; the  eleva- 
tion only  50  in.  from  the  Mediterranean  Iwing 
6,500  ft.,  whereas,  on  the  opposite  side,  this  al- 
titude is  not  found  nearer  than  70  m.  front  the 
coast.  The  following  table  gives  the  position 
and  elevation  of  tlie  principal  summits  of  the 
Pyrenees : — 


Lat. 

LooS* 

HHtr  M 

Iu  l«tl 

Le  Canigon 

42°arN. 

2°  2.V  E. 

9.141 

1 Pic  Podrons 

•12  34  — 

1 M — 

9.:.  ii 

; pic  de  Scrrere  . 

4 *j  :>y  — 

1 20  — 

9,64« 

| Montcalm 

4 2 41  — 

\ 30  — 

lo,(,«; ; 

: Pie  dee  Estate  . 

42  40  — 

1 26  — 

10.611  ! 

I Carabionles 

42  42  — 

0 37  — 

10, MS 

Troumouso 

42  43  — 

0 13  — 

10,496 

j • Ln  Msladetta,  or  • 

0 47  — 

11,424 

Pic  de  Xeton  1 
• Pie  FoseU 

42  40  — 

0 31  — 

11.277 

; • Mont  Perdu  . 

' Pic  de  Cascade  . 
Do.  Yigncmalo 

42  46  — 

0 4 W. 

11.166 

10,74-1 
1 1 .001 

J Do.  Pont* 

42  40  — 

0 21  — 

10,270 

Do.  MUUdcDigorrc 

“ “ ~ 

0 12  — 

9.M4 

The  summits  marked  with  an  asterisk,  which 
comprise  the  three  highest  points  of  the  chain,  are 
on  its  S.  face.  Glaciers  are  found,  as  in  the  Alps, 
on  some  of  the  higher  mountains ; but  these  mosses* 

1 of  permanent  ice  are  much  less  extensive,  the  point, 
of  perpetual  congelation  being  at  a height  of 
10,000  ft.,  or  about  2,000  ft.  higher  than  in  the 
Alps,  a difference  owing  chiefly  to  the  vicinity  of 
the  sea  on  either  side. 

The  valleys  of  the  Pyrenees  are  numerous,  and 
of  singular  conformation  ; for,  whereas  the  depres- 
sions of  the  Alpine  system  run  from  40  to  70  m. 
nearly  in  the  direction  of  the  chain,  all  the  great 
valleys  of  the  Pyrenees  arc  transversal,  taking 
their  origin  at  a cot  in  the*  crest,  and  running  N. 
and  S.  almost  at  right  angle*  with  the  main  ridge. 
'Die  largest  valleys  are  found  in  the  central  Pyre- 
nees, the  principal  being  those  of  the  Garonne 
and  Lnvedan.  each  of  which  is  from  40  to  60  m. 
in  length.  These  transverse  valleys  arc  commonly 
the  beds  of  rivers,  or  rather  torrents;  which,  in 
the  wider  and  less  elevated  parts,  take  a slow  ami 
serpentire  course,  but  in  the  defiles  become  rapid 
ami  impetuous  torrents,  often  interrupted  by  cas- 
cades, aiul  sometimes  l»y  a series  of  falls.  Lakes 
are  frequently  enclosed  in  the  basins  formed  in 
the  higher  ridges  of  the  valleys,  and  several  of 
those  in  the  central  Pyrenees,  which  are  sheltered 
from  the  sun,  are  perpetually  covered  with  ice. 
.Sane  valleys,  also,  instead  of  running  in  a deep 
• and  narrow"  detile,  or  a series  of  little  basins,  more 
or  less  extensive,  rising  by  degrees  to  the  height 
of  the  central  ridge,  present  at  their  origin  a single 
basin,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a lofty  wall 
of  ruck,  ami  opening  by  a narrow  gulley  into  the 
vale  below ; and  these  natural  amphitheatres,  or 
cirmtes,  as  they  arc  termed  (the  principal  of  which 
is  that  of  Gavarnin,  in  the  valley  of  Bareges),  con- 
stitute the  grandest  and  most  distinctive  features 
of  the  Pyrenees.  About  50  {Misses  are  formed 
through  the  valleys  now  noticed;  but  by  far  the 
greater  number  are  practicable  only  for  the  pea- 
santry, or  used  by  smugglers,  who  are  found  in  nil 
parts  of  the  Pyrenees.  There  are,  besides  the  rail- 
j way,  only  5 good  carriage  roads  over  the  chain  : — 
I 1.  the  Col  de  Pcrtus,  the  extreme  E.  pass  between 
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Perpignan  and  Jonquera,  practicable  at  all  sca- 
sons,  and  by  all  kinds  of  vehicles ; 2,  the  Pits  of 
Puymoreins,  leading  from  the  valley  of  the  Seine  to 
that  of  the  Arii'ge  (6,299  ft.  high) ; 3,  the  Port  de 
Cuufrune,  between  Pau  and  Saragossa  (6.713  ft.); 
4.  the  Port  de  Honcevaux,  between  St.  .lean  and 
l'aiu|ieluna  (3,771  ft.) ; and,  6,  the  Pass  of  Bi- 
dassoa,  along  the  high  road  connecting  Burgos  and 
Yittoria  with  Bayonne.  The  first  and  last  of  these 
passes  were,  previous  to  the  opening,  in  1865,  of 
the  railway  skirting  the  f»a«<  of  Bidnsson,  most 
generally  used  by  travellers  between  Sitain  and 
France.  The  two  highest  piews  an*  the  Port  d’Or 
(9,843  ft.),  ami  the  Bri-ehe  de  Boland  (9.866  ft.). 

The  geology  of  the  Pyrenees  is  still  very  im- 
perfectly known.  The  extent  of  primitive  rock  is 
smaller  than  in  the  Alps;  but  its  arrangement  is 
very  peculiar:  not  in  isolated  masses,  bursting 
here  and  there  through  the  transition  ami  secon- 
dary formation*,  but  in  a band  or  zone  running  in 
the  direction  of  the  chain,  but  only  occasionally 
falling  in  with  the  crest  or  ceutml  chain;  the  I 
granite  in  the  W.  section  is  on  the  S.,  and  in  that 
to  the  K.  on  the  N.  side  of  the  main  ridge.  The 
primitive  formation  is  extremely  simple,  con- 
sisting of  three  rocks  only,  granite,  micaceous 
schist,  and  primitive  limestone,  which,  together, 
form  a pretty  continuous  band,  stretching  three- 
fourths  across  the  isthmus.  The  transit  ion  rocks, 
comprising  the  great  bulk  of  the  mountain  system, 
are  arranged  in  vertical  bands  Hanking  the  primi- 
tive formation,  and  consist  of  argillaceous  schist, 
schistose  and  common  grauwacke,  with  blue  lime- 
stone : these  strata  occur  mostly  on  the  X.  side, 
the  beds  8.  of  the  primitive  fbrmation  being 
chiefly  secondary  rocks,  as  red  sandstone.  Alpine 
and  Jura  limestone.  The  oolite  and  chalk  forma- 
tions are  found  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  chain  on 
either  side.  The  existence  of  volcanic  action  is 
proved  by  the  trap  and  other  similar  formations, 
interspersed  in  different  parts  of  the  chain ; by  the 
peculiar  manner  in  which  many  of  the  strata  are 
upheaved ; by  the  frequency  of  earthquakes  on 
)>oth  sides  of  the  range;  and  hv  the  abundance  of 
thermal  springs,  especially  in  the  valleys  on  the 
French  side  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  most  celebrated 
springs  are  those  of  llagneres  de  Bigorre  and  Bar- 
rage, llagneres  de  Lucbon  and  St.  Sauveur ; all  of 
which  are  visited,  during  the  summer  mouths,  by 
persons  labouring  under  rheumatism  and  chronic 
disorders,  as  well  as  by  others  in  search  of  plea- 
sure and  picturesque  scenery. 

Iron,  copper,  zinc,  and  lead  arc  found  in  the 
Pyrenees,  but,  with  the  exception  of  iron,  these 
ores  arc  not  wrought,  though  it  is  a well  known 
fact  that  great  mineral  riches  were  extracted  from 
these  mountains  by  the  Carthaginian*  and  Ho- 
mans. Indeed,  there  are  the  remains  of  3u0  or 
400  deserted  mines  in  different  parts  of  the  Pyre- 
nees, some  of  which  are  said  to  be  very  rich.  The 
veins  of  marble  arc  numerous  and  valuable,  one  of 
them,  a white  marble,  l*eing  equal,  in  purity  and 
closeness  of  texture,  to  that  of  Carrara. 

The  flora  of  the  Pyrenees  comprise  the  rhodo- 
dendra,  the  alpine  rose,  and  a large  variety  of 
plants  common  to  high  elevations;  the  principal 
forest  trees  l>oing  the  box,  fir,  pine,  and,  in  lower 
situations,  the  deciduous  oak.  The  fauna  com- 
prise the  izzard,  a sj>ecies  of  chamois,  the  wolf, 
and  the  bear ; with  a variety  of  birds,  many  of 
which  are  migratory. 

The  Pyrenees  give  rise  to  numerous  rivers. 
Those  «n  the  X.  side  comprise  the  Adour  and  its 
tributaries,  the  l’au,  (Heron,  Seison,  Nive,  Ac.; 
the  Garonne,  with  the  Gera,  Ariege,  ami  others  of 
its  afiluents,  all  sending  their  waters  into  the  Bay 
of  Biscav  ; and  the  Aude,  the  Tet,  and  the  Tech, 
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falling  info  the  Mediterranean.  The  rivers  de- 
scending from  the  S.  slope  are  mostly  tributaries 
of  the  Ebro,  the  principal  being  the  Aragon,  Gal- 
lego,  Cinca,  and  Segre,  all  of  which  have  nume- 
rous branches;  the  other  rivers  of  this  slope  arc 
the  Ter  and  the  Lobregat,  the  latter  flowing  into 
the  sea  close  to  Barcelona. 

Scenes  of  savage  sublimity  are  more  frequently 
met  with  in  Switzerland  than  in  the  Pyrenees’; 
the  X.  lat.  of  the  former,  as  well  as  the  greater 
size  of  its  rivers  and  lakes,  adding  to  its  features 
of  wild  grandeur.  The  Pyrenees  however,  exceed 
the  Alps  in  elevation,  owing  to  the  much  lower 
level  of  the  valleys,  as  compared  with  those  of 
Switzerland,  some  of  which  are  nearly  4,000  ft. 
high,  while  those  of  SW.  France  scarcely  exceed 
2,000  ft.  The  presence  of  oaks,  also,  in  the  forests, 
clothing  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  gives  a beauty 
to  the  Pyrenees  which  is  wholly  absent  on*thc  lir- 
covcred  stee|is  of  the  Alps.  But,  however  worthy 
of  the  traveller's  notice,  these  valleys  will  pro- 
bably never  become  the  frequent  resort  of  the 
tourist,  because  access  to  them  is,  notwithstanding 
the  various  lines  constructed  to  and  through  these 
mountain  masses,  still  very  difficult,  and  the  ac- 
commodation for  travellers  worse  than  indifferent; 
while  Switzerland,  accessible  in  all  directions  by 
good  roads,  and  a complete  network  of  railways, 
is  visited  not  only  on  its  own  account,  but  because 
it  is  the  nigh  mad. to  Italy. 

The  mountaineers  of  the  Pyrenees  are  shep- 
herds, and  small  proprietors  both  of  land  and 
cattle;  but  owing  to  tlie  deficiency  of  nutritious 
vegetation,  their  condition  as  graziers  is  far  in- 
ferior to  that  of  their  brothers  of  the  Alps.  They 
are  patient  and  industrious,  jthough  seldom  raised 
above  want ; besides  which,  they  are  in  every- 
thing, but  especially  in  food  and  clothing,  more 
simple  and  primitive  than  the  Alpine  moun- 
taineers, than  whom,  however,  they  ure  unques- 
tionably handsomer  ami  more  vigorous.  Their 
food  usually  consists  of  rye  or  barley,  bread  and 
paste,  made  from  Indian  corn,  with,  occasionally, 
salted  kid's  flesh  and  pork.  Crime  of  every  de- 
scription is  rare  in  the  Pyrenees,  theft  very  un fre- 
quent, and  murder  altogether  unknown.  On  these 
mountains  is  found  the  extraordinary  race  of 
people  called  CagoU,  distinguished  by  their  sallow 
and  unhealthy  countenances,  stupid  expression, 
want  of  vigour,  relaxed  appearance,  imperfect  ar- 
ticulation, disposition  to  goitres,  and  inferior  share 
of  mental  capacity.  They  live  in  the  most  re- 
tired valleys,  secluded  from  and  studiously  avoid- 
ing intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  inhaba.,  by 
whom  they  are  looked  upon  as  a degraded  race ; 
and  though  they  an;  not  | persecuted,  enslaved, and 
debarred  the  privileges  of  religion  as  formerly, 
they  arc  still  a separate  family,  still  outcasts  ;a 
people  having  evidently  no  kindred  with  those 
who  live  around  them,  but  the  remnant  of  a dif- 
ferent ami  more  ancient  family.  The  origin  of 
this  curious  race  is  hidden  in  obscurity. 

The  Pyrenees,  which  seem  to  have  been  known 
to  the  Greeks  under  the  name  of  are  con- 

nected with  many  important  historical  events. 
Hannibal  crossed  them  on  his  wav  to  Italy, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second  Panic  war, 
most  probably  by  the  pass  of  Pertus,  near  the  K. 
end  of  the  chain.  Julius  Cxsar  also  traversed 
them  with  his  army,  when  marching  into  S{tain 
against  Pompev.  Charlemagne  carried  his  vic- 
torious arms  over  those  mountains,  and  added 
S|iain  to  the  empire  of  the  Franks.  Edward  the 
Black  Prince  led  his  army  over  one  of  the  western 
passes,  when  fighting  in  defence  of  Peter  the 
Cruel  against  Henry  of  Trastamare ; and  these 
mountains  have  obtained  a more  recent  celebrity 
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from  having  been  the  scene  of  several  olistinatc 
struggles  between  the  French  and  English  at  the 
close  of  the  Peninsular  War,  the  result  of  which 
set  in  a striking  j>oint  of  view  the  great  military 
talents  of  the  I)uke  of  Wellington. 

PYRENEES  (BASSES),  a frontier  dcfp.  of 
France,  rvg.  SW„  formerly  comprised  in  Gnsconv, 
Hearn,  and  Navarre;  between  lat.  42°  47'  and  48° 
85'  N.,  long.  0°  and  1°  48'  W.,  having  N.  Linda, 
E.  Haute*- Pyrenees,  S.  nnd  W.  Spain,  and  X\V. 
the  Hnv  of  Biscay,  on  which  it  has  a coast-line  of 
alMuit  26  tn.  Area,  762,266  lied.  Pop.  436,028 
in  1801.  The  Pyrenees  hound  this  dep.  on  the  S. ; 
their  highest  point  in  this  part  of  the  range,  the  ' 
Pic  du  Midi,  being  9.540  ft.  in  height.  Their  i 
ramifications  cover  the  greater  part  of  the  dify., 
which  is  traversed  by  the  rivers  Gave  de  Pau, 
Oleron,  Bidonze,  and  Nicve,  tributaries  of  the 
Adour.  and  flowing  NW.  Small  lake*  and  mine- 
ral springs  are  very  numerous.  Except  on  the 
mountains,  the  climate  is  temperate  and  healthy; 
the  soil  in  the  lower  part*  of  the  country  is  very 
fertile,  while  the  mountain  sides  are  covered  with 
line  past  urea  and  forests,  which  tnuintain  great 
number*  of  cattle  and  hogs.  Between  Bet  ha  ram 
and  Pau  the  country  is  beautiful.  Here  are  the 
rich  vales  of  Beam,  every  inch  of  land  is  culti- 
vated, ami  the  road  is  a constant  succession  of 
villages  and  house**.  The  princijwl  products  of 
this  country  are  fruit,  wine,  and  Indian  com,  all 
of  which  grow  in  grant  perfection.  It  is  in  this 
district  that  the  prunes  so  much  prized  in  Eng- 
land are  grown  and  prepared;  and  every  descrip- 
tion of  fruit  that  is  produced  in  the  lower  jiarts  of 
Beam  is  excellent  of  its  kind.  Hera,  too,  is  the 
vine,  not  as  it  la  found  in  the  other  |»arts  of 
France,  an  insignificant  shrub,  covering  the  accli- 
vities, and  possessing  not  much  greater  beauty 
than  a potato-field ; But  trained  from  tree  to  tree, 
a*  in  some  parts  of  Italy  and  in  the  Tyrol.  Agri- 
culture is,  however,  in  a very  backward  state;  by 
what  would  seem  to  lie  a singular  contradiction, 
the  sides  of  the  hills  are  cultivated,  while  the 
plains,  which,  it  may  Ik?  presumed,  would  be 
much  more  productive,  are  left  waste  or  in  pas- 
ture; and  the  com  is  insufficient  for  the  home 
supply.  Maize  and  wheat  arc  the  grains  princi- 
pally cultivated ; flax  and  hemp  ura  also  raised 
in  large  quantities.  The  produce  of  wine  is  esti- 
mated at  about  800,000  hectolitres  a year,  of 
which  about  one-thinl  part  is  consumed  by  the 
inhabs. ; some  growths,  particularly  those  of  Ju- 
ranpm.  near  Pau,  are  of  a sui»orior  quality.  There 
are  estimated  to  l»e  nearly  117,000  head  of  cattle 
in  the  dep.,  ami  464,000  sheep,  the  produce  of 
Wool  being  supposed  to  amount  to  about  1,000,000 
kilogr.  The  Greed  of  horses  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved bv  the  stud  at  Pau  : a great  many  mules 
are  brad  for  export  into  Spain.  The  hogs  furnish 
the  hams  so  Well  known  under  the  name  of  jam- 
trim*  dr.  Bayonne.  Copper,  iron,  sulphur,  cobalt, 
slate,  marble,  and  granite  arc  among  the  mineral 
products;  and  mining  industry  is  carried  on  upon 
a pretty  extensive  wale.  The  manufactures  com- 
prise woollen  and  linen  stuffs  and  yam,  printed 
handkerchiefs  (called  mouehoin  de  Bearn),  leather, 
hardware,  earthenware,  paper,  chocolate,  and 
brandy ; and  the  dep.  furnishes  supplies  of  planks, 
with  cordage,  for  the  dockyard  of  Bayonne.  The 
value  of  the  cattle,  wine,  hams,  and  salted  geese, 
exported  to  foreign  countries,  especially  contra- 
band to  Spain,  is  estimated  at  4,000,000  fr.a  year, 
and  that  of  the  exports  to  other  part*  of  France  at 
about  3,000,000  fr.  Basses- Pyrenees  is  divided 
into  five  nmmda ; chief  towns,  Pau,  the  cap., 
Bayonne,  Mauleon.  Oleron,  and  Orthez. 
PYRENEES  (HAUTES),  a frontier  dip.  of 
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France,  rag.  S\\\,  formerly  included  in  Gascony, 
between  lat.  42°  42'  and  48°  85'  N.,  and  long.  20' 
XV.  and  85  E.,  having  N.  Gera,  E.  Haute-Garonne, 
W.  Basses-Pyrenees,  and  S.  Spain,  the  ridge  of 
the  Pyrenees  forming  the  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween the  two  kingdoms.  Area,  452,945  hectares. 
Pop.  240,179  in  1861.  Within  the  limits  of  this 
dep.  afe  some  of  the  most  remarkable  places  of 
resort  and  objects  of  curiosity  in  the  Pyrenees,  as 
the  baths  of  Bari'ges,  Bngm'*res.  nnd  Cnuterats, 
the  valley  of  Gavanno,  and  the  Brerhe  dr  Boland, 
Bv  far  the  greater  fiart  of  the  surface  is  covered 
with  ramifications  of  the  Pyrenees,  among  which 
the  Gave  de  Pau,  Gera,  and  Adour  take  their 
rise.  Small  lakes  are  very  numerous  in  the  moun- 
tains. There  is  a larger  proportion  of  good  soil 
in  this  than  in  the  neigh  I mu  ring  dep.  of  the 
Ba**ra  - PyrrnreSy  though  the  produce  of  com 
(chiefly  maize  and  wheat),  lx*  still  insufficient  for 
the  inliali*.  Property  is  much  subdivided ; most 
of  the  |x*a*ants  are  proprietors  of  the  soil  they 
cultivate ; and  the  greater  number  of  the  other 
proprietors  are  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  their 
own  lands.  A traveller,  Mr.  Inglis,  describes  a 
family  in  the  mountains,  whose  condition  might 
lx*  taken  a*  a fair  sample  of  that  of  the  poorer 
mountaineers  of  the  Pyrenees,  * The  property  of 
the  peasant,'  he  says,  ‘ consisted  of  two  cows  and 
three  goats.  A small  meadow  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  hut  was  fertilised,  and  allotted  to 
rve,  and  about  a rood  of  land  was  laid  out  in.  po- 
tatoes and  cabbages.  The  jieasAiit  and  his  family 
consumed  the  whole  produce  of  the  animals. 
Meat  of  no  kind  ever  entered  the  cabin  ; but  the 
lake,  1 £ league  distant,  occasionally  supplied  a few 
fish.  A kind  of  cheese,  like  some  of  the  poorer 
Scotch  cheeses,  was  made  from  the  goat*’  milk; 
and  the  sale  of  this  to  the  lower  orders  at  Cau- 
tereta  was  the  only  source  of  the  money  necessary 
for  the  purchase  of  clothes  and  whatever  else  was 
not  produced  by  cows  and  goats.’  (Switzerland, 
the  Pyrenees,  Ac.,  p.  280,  281.)  The  dA.  pn>- 
duevM  about  270,000  hectolitres  a year  of  inferior 
wine,  about  a half  of  which  is  exported  or  con- 
verted Into  brandy.  A gisxl  many  cattle  are 
reared,  and  the  horses  bred  in  the  plain  of  Turlx*s 
are  extensively  purchased  for  the  service  of  the 
light,  cavalry.  Mules  are  bred  for  export  into 
Spain.  The  produce  of  wool  is  reckoned  at  about 
370,000  kilogr.  a year;  and  a good  deal  of  butter 
is  made  of  the  milk  of  the  sheep.  The  produce 
of  honey  and  wax  is  also  considerable.  Minerals 
aud  manufactures,  though  of  little  importance, 
are  not  quite  valueless,  there  being  good  marble 
quarries,  and  some  fabrics  of  woollen,  linen,  and 
cotton  stuffs,  with  tanneries  and  distilleries.  The 
dep.  is  divided  into  three  arronds. ; chief  tows, 
Tarbea  (the  cap.),  Aigclca,  and  Bagnercs  de 
Bigorre. 

PYRKNEES-ORIENTALES,  a maritime  and 
frontier  dep.  of  France,  rag.  S.,  consisting  princi- 
pally of  the  old  prov.of  Roussillon,  with  a |x>rtion 
of  Languedoc,  E.,  having  N.  Aude.  W.  Arii?ge.  S. 
Spain,  the  ridge  of  the  Pyrenees  forming  the  line 
of  demarcation  between  the  two  kingdoms,  and 
E.  the  Mediterranean.  Shape  nearly  triangular. 
Aren,  412,211  hectares.  Pop.  181,768  in  1861.  The 
Pyrenees  in  this  dep.  are  less  lofty  than  in  tho 
greater  |>art  of  the  rest  of  their  course;  still,  how- 
ever, the  Canigou,  their  highest  j**nk,  attains  to 
an  elevation  of  9,140  ft.  'Hie  dep.,  though  in 
great  part  mountainous,  comprises  a large  extent 
of  plain  country.  The  principal  rivera  are  the 
Tet,  Tech,  and  Agly;  but  none  of  these  are  nnvi- 
gnble.  The  arable  lands  are  of  two  classes — wet 
and  dry.  The  irrigable,  or  wet.  are  always  under 
culture:  in  the  rotation  to  which  they  'arc  sub- 
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jected.  they  usually  yield  three  crops  in  two  yean, 
one  of  which  is  wheat,  and  the  others  trefoil,  or 
beans,  maize,  potatoes,  hemp,  or  Hax,  when  they 
are  kept  In  gras*  for  an  equal  period.  The  dry,  or 
nou-irrigable,  lands  are  alternately  under  wheat 
or  rye,  or  in  fallow.  But  though  agriculture  be 
better  conducted  than  in  most  of  the  adjacent 
depet.,  the  coni  continues  to  lie  separated  front  the 
grain  by  treading  out  with  horses,  as  in  Audc. 
The  total  produce  of  com,  chictly  wheat,  maize, 
and  rye,  is  estimate  at  442,160  hectolitres  a year, 
a quantity  obviously  much  below  the  demand  of 
the  pop.  The  dep.  also  furnishes  in  ordinary 
years  about  800,000  bectol.  of  wine,  and  12,000  of 
oil  The  rim  ordinaire*  are  highly  coloured  and 
heavy,  and  are  but  little  drunk  in  a pure  state  in 
other  parts  of  France,  but  are  extensively  em- 
ployed to  give  colour  and  body  to  the  weaker 
wines  of  other  deps.  The  red  wines  of  Bagnols 
and  the  white  wines  of  Kivesaltes  are.  however,  of 
a very  superior  description.  The  white  Muscat 
wine  of  Kivesaltes  is  said  to  be  decidedly  the  best 
rin  de  litptcur  produced  ill  France.  The  horses  of 


| the  dep.  have  boon  very  much  improved  by  the 
j imperial  stud  at  Pcrpigan  and  otherwise:  sheep 
and  goats  are,  however,  the  most  valuable  do- 
mestic animals;  the  former  yield  annually  about 
50,000  kilogr,  of  wool  for  exportation,  after  sup- 
plying the  home  consumption.  The  mulberry  has 
Ijcen  introduced,  but  this  dep.  ranks  la* t among 
those  in  which  silk  is  grown.  About  300.000  kilo- 
grammes a year  of  cork  are  collected.  Property 
is  very  much  subdivided.  Iron,  copper,  bismuth, 
and  lead  are  raised,  but  in  no  great  quantities. 
Many  of  the  inhabs.  of  the  coast  are  occupied  in 
the  tunny  and  anchovy  fisheries;  and  there  are 
manufactures  of  coarse  woollen  stuffs  and  hosiery, 
with  iron  forges,  tanneries,  paper  mills,  and  dis- 
tilleries. The  d^p  is  divided  into  three  arrnnds. : 
chief  towns,  Perpignan,  the  capital,  Ceret,  and 
Pradea. 

Roussillon  belonged  successively  to  the  kings  of 
Majorca  and  of  Aragon,  till  Louis  XI.  took  it 
from  the  latter.  It  was  restored  by  Charles  VI II., 
and  remained  attached  to  the  S{»ani»h  monarchy 
till  1640,  when  it  was  finally  annexed  to  France. 
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QUEBEC,  a city  and  sea-port  of  Canada,  of 
which  and  of  the  British  possessions  in  N. 
America,  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  NW.  bank  of  the 
Nt.  Lawrence,  at  the  point  where  it  is  joined  by 
the  St.  Charles,  alsmt  840  m.  from  the  mouth  of 
the  former.  Pop.  62,13*  in  1861.  The  city  occu- 
pies the  extremity  of  a ridge,  terminating  in  the 
angle  formed  by’ the  junction  of  the  two  rivers, 
in  the  |s»int  called  Cape  Diamond,  rising  to  the 
height  of  nearly  340  ft.  above  the  St.  Lawrence. 
The  cape  is  surmounted  by  the  citadel;  and  the 
town  extends  from  it,  principally  in  a NE.  direc- 
tion, down  to  the  waters  etlge.  ft  is  divided,  from 
the  difference  of  elevation,  into  the  Upper  and 
Lower  towns.  The  old  town,  which  lies  wholly  | 
without  the  walls,  partly  at  the  foot  of  Cape  ( 
Diamond,  atul  round  to  the  St.  Charles,  had  nar-  I 
row  and  dirty,  and.  in  parts,  steep  streets,  till  the  I 
year  1845,  when  the  principal  part  of  it  whs  de-  j 
strayed  in  two  tremendous  conflagrations  in  May  ( 
and  June.  Though  built  of  stone,  the  houses 
which  were  burnt  down  were  mostly  roofed  with 
shingles;  and  to  this  the  extent  of  the  destruction 
occasioned  by  the  fires  in  question  is  princi|ailly 
to  be  ascribed.  In  rebuilding  the  town,  care  has  : 
been  taken  to  have  the  streets  properly  laid  out, 
widened,  and  otherwise  improved.  The  ascent 
from  the  lower  to  the  upper  town  is  by  a winding 
street  and  by  flights  of  steps.  The  streets  in  the 
latter,  though  narrow,  arc  generally  clean,  and  ( 
tolerably  well  paved,  or  macadamised.  The  pub-  j 
lie  buildings  and  most  of  the  houses  in  it  are  ! 
roofed  with  tin  plates. 

Quebec  is  very  strongly  fortified,  and  may  be 
called  the  Gibraltar  of  America.  The  citadel,  over 
( ape  Diamond,  includes  an  area  of  about  40  acres, 
and  is  formidable  alike  from  its  position  and  its 
works,  constructed  on  a gigantic  scale,  and  on  the  i 
most  approved  principles.  The  line  of  the  fortifi-  : 
cations,  which  stretches  nearly ^cross  the  peninsula 
on  the  VV\,  and  runs  along  a ridge  between  the 
upper  and  lower  towns,  is  intersected  by  five 
gates,  and  has  an  inner  circuit  of  al>out  2J  m. 
Beyond  the  ramparts,  on  the  W.,  are  the  extensive 
suburbs  of  St.  Koch,  St.  John,  and  St.  Louis. 

The  public  buildings  arc  substantial  rather  than 
elegant.  The  Chateau  St.  Louis,  the  residence  of 
the  governor-general,  a large  plain  building,  on  a 


height  overhanging  the  river,  was  burnt  down 
early  in  1835.  The  Homan  Catholic  cathedral  of 
Notre  Dame,  the  Protestant  cathedral,  with  sundry 
other  Catholic  and  Protestant  churches;  the  old 
! episcopal  palace,  now  the  seat  of  the  Canadian 
legislature;  the  quadrangular  edifice,  formerly  the 
I college  of  the  Jesuits,  but  now  a barrack,  in  the 
upper  town  ; with  the  Quebec  bank,  the  ex- 
change reading-room,  and  the  government  ware- 
house's, in  the  lower  town,  comprise  the  principal 

public  buildings.  There  are  three  nunneries 

| of  which,  the  Hotel  de  Dieu,  is  a very  valuable 
hospital.  The  nuns  are  here,  in  fact,  a most  use- 
ful class  of  f a rsons,  acting  as  nurses  to  the  sick 
admitted  within  these  establishments,  and  as  in- 
structresses of  young  girls. 

Among  the  establishments  for  educational  pur- 
poses, the  first  place  is  due  to  the  French  college. 
It  lias  a principal,  and  professors  of  theology,  rhe- 
toric, and  mathematics,  with  five  regents  for  the 
Latin  and  Greek  classes.  Here  is  also  a royal 
grammar  school,  a classical  academy,  a national 
school,  and  many  French  and  English  private 
schools.  A royal  institution  for  the  advancement 
of  learning  within  the  prov.,  and  a literary  and 
historical  society,  respectively  enjoy  the  patronage 
of  the  government  and  of  the  principal  inhabs. 
A mechanics’  institute  was  established  in  1830 ; 
and  it  has  numerous  benevolent  associations.  The 
city  public  library,  though  not  very  extensive, 
is  well  selected,  and  contains  a great  variety  of 
standard  works.  The  garrison,  also,  has  a good 
library. 

Though  not  a manufacturing  town,  Quelicc  has 
various  distilleries,  breweries,  with  tobacco,  soap, 
and  candle  works;  and  numbers  of  fine  ships  have 
been  launched  from  its  yards.  It  has  two  or  three 
hanks,  and  a savings’’  bank.  The  markets  arc 
well  stocked  with  most  sorts  of  produce,  hut  good 
fish  is  rather  scarce  and  dear. 

The  climate,  though  on  the  whole  good  and 
healthy,  is  in  extremes.  In  summer  the  heat  Is 
equal  to  that  of  Naples,  while  the  cold  of  winter 
i it*  not  inferior  to  that  of  Moscow.  This  inequality 
occasions  a corresponding  difference  in  the  modes 
of  life  during  the  different  seasons  of  the  year. 
In  winter  travelling  is  carried  on  hv  means  of 
sledges  and  carrioles,  in  the  same  way  as  in 
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Unwin.  The  first  view  of  Quebec  in  sailing  up 
the  8U  Lawrence  is  striking  in  the  extreme ; and 
there  is  a magnificent  prospect  from  the  citadel 
on  (’ape  Diamond.  The  majority  of  the  pop. 
being  of  French  extraction,  the  French  language, 
which  is  still  spoken  in  Mime  of  the  liest  circles 
with  great  propriety,  and  the  It.  Catholic  religion, 
predominate.  Society  is  here  more  |Kili*hed  ami 
refined  than  in  any  other  town  of  British  America; 
and  the  higher  provincial  gentry  of  French  de- 
scent are  distinguished  by  the  courteousness  and 
urbanity  of  their  manner.  But  all  classes  an* 
much  given  to  show,  and  generally  indulge  in 
expenses  bevond  their  means.  Hence  Quebec  is 
very  expensive ; and  owing  to  the  jealousies  that 
exist,  and  the  violence  of  provincial  politics, 
society  is  split  into  different  parties.  Great  at- 
tention is,  also,  paid  to  etiquette;  and  those  ad- 
mitted to  the  governor-general’s  parties  randy  as- 
sociate with  those  who  do  not  enjoy  that  honour. 

Vessels  of  the  very  largest  burden  arrive  at 
Quel>oc.  Its  harbour  or  basin,  between  the  city 
ami  the  island  of  New  Orlenns,  is  of  great  exteni, 
having  in  general  about  28  fathoms  water,  the 
tide  rising  from  1G  to  18  fr.  at  neaps,  and  from  26 
to  30  ft.  nt  springs.  Ships  lie  alongside  the  wharfs 
along  the  St.  Lawrence.  Then*  an*  extensive 
fiats  between  the  lower  town  and  the  St.  Charles, 
where  wet  docks  might  Ik*  easily  constructed.  The 
trade  of  the  city  is  very’  extensive.  It  engrosses, 
with  Montreal,  almost  the  entire  trade  of  the 
prov.  with  the  mother  country  and  the  W.  In- 
dies. It  has  a regular  intercourse,  by  means  of 
steamers,  with  Montreal,  and  other  ports  higher 
up  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  with  Halifax  and  other 
ports  on  the  Atlantic.  The  coni  and  floor  ex- 
ported from  Quebec  is  not  the  growth  of  the 
prov.,  but  of  the  U.  States.  The  principal  articles 
of  im|K>rt  consist  of  com.  cottons,  woollens,  silk, 
and  other  manufactured  goods ; glass  wares, 
spirits  and  wines,  iron  nod  hardware,  sugar  and  tea. 

During  the  year  1862,  the  following  number  of 
vessels  with  cargo  entered  the  jiort. 
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Quebec  was  taken  from  the  French  in  1760.  A 
British  army,  under  General  Wolfe,  having 
effected  a landing  near  the  city,  attacked  aud 
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defeated  the  French  army  under  Montcalm,  on 
the  heights  of  Abraham,  to  the  W.  of  the  tqwn. 
Wolfe  fell  in  the  moment  of  victory;  and  Mont- 
calm, who  was  also  mortally  wounded  in  the 
action,  expired  soon  after.  The  French,  panic- 
struck  by  the  loss  of  the  battle  and  the  death  of 
their  commander- in -chief,  surrendered  the  city 
before  even  a single  battery  bad  been  o|>encd 
against  it.  A monument  was  erected,  under  the 
patronage  of  Lord  Dalhousie,  in  the  gardens  of 
the  chateau,  inscribed  to  the  ‘ Immortal  memory 
of  Wolfe  and  Montcalm.’ 

QUEDLINBURG,  a town  of  Prussia,  reg.  Mag- 
deburg, eife.  Aschersleben,  on  the  Bode,  a tributary 
of  the  Saale,  7 m.  SSE.  Ila]l>crxtadt,  anil  33  in. 
SW.  Magdeburg.  Pop.  16,773  in  18G1,  ex  cl  us, 
of  a garrison  of  988  men.  The  town  is  well  built, 
and  is  surrounded  by  turreted  walls,  pierced  by  4 
gates.  On  an  eminence  immediately  above  the 
town  is  an  old  castle,  now  falling  into  decay,  but 
which  has  a good  library,  and  is  in  part  converted 
into  a school.  It  was  formerly  the  residence  of 
the  abbesses  of  Quedlinburg,  who  were  princesses 
of  the  empire,  and  had  a seat  on  the  Rhenish 
liench  of  bishops.  Many  of  these  abbesses  arc 
buried  in  the  Stiftskirche.  or  church  of  the  ancient 
abbev;  in  which  are  also  the  tombs  of  Henry  the 
Fowler,  his  empress,  and  the  beautiful  Countess 
Kiinigsraark,  mother  of  Marshal  Saxe.  Quedlin- 
hurg  has  several  lnwpitals,  public  schools,  and 
various  charities;  with  manufactures  of  woollen 
stuffs,  distilleries,  and  sugar-refineries.  The 
rearing  of  cattle  and  hogs  employs  many  of  the 
inhaba. 

Klopstook,  author  of  the  ‘ Messiah,’  was  a native 
of  Quedlinburg,  having  been  bom  here  on  the 
2nd  of  July,  1724:  since  his  death  a monument 
has  been  erected  to  his  memory’  in  the  Drtlhl 
garden,  near  the  town,  Quedlinburg  was  formerly 
a free  imperial  city,  and  has  been  frequently  the 
residence  of  the  German  emperors  and  the  scat  of 
ecclesiastical  councils. 

QUEEN  BOROUGH,  a bor.,  sen-port,  and  par. 
of  England,  co.  Kent,  I,akc  Scray,  on  the  E.  coast 
of  the  Isle  of  Shcppev,  nt  the'  junction  of  the 
channel  of  the  Swale  with  the  iwduarv  of  the 
Medway.  2 m.  S.  Sheemess,  and  37  m.  fe.  by  S. 
bunion,  on  the  London,  Chatham  and  Dover  rail- 
way. Pop.  of  par.  973  in  1861.  The  town,  which 
is  poor  and  mean,  consists  principally  of  a main 
street,  having  the  guildhall,  with  a gaol  under- 
neath, near  its  centre.  The  church,  an  ancient 
structure,  has  a towtrr  at  its  W.  end;  and  there 
is,  also,  a chapel  for  Independents.  A charity’ 
school  for  the  education  of  the  sons  of  the  freemen 
are  supported  by  the  corporation  and  the  parlia- 
mentary representatives  lor  the  bor..  ami  there  arc 
some  minor  schools,  and  a Sunday  school.  The 
inhabs.  are  almost  wholly  engaged  in  the  breeding 
and  supplying  of  oysters  for  the  London  market. 

Inconsiderable  ns  it  has  long  been,  Queen- 
borough  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  sending  2 mem*, 
to  the  H.  of  C.  from  the  a*rn  of  Elizabeth  down  to 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  when  it  was  dis- 
franchised. It  was  reckoned  too  unimportant  to 
ho  included  in  the  provisions  of  the  Municipal 
Reform  Act.  A fine  old  castle  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  town  was  demolished  by’  order  of  parliament 
in  1660. 

QI  KEN’S  COUNTY,  an  in.  co.  of  Ireland,  prov. 
b*inster,  having  N.  King’s  co.,  K.  Kildare  and 
Carlow,  and  a detached  portion  of  King’s  co.,  S. 
Kilkenny,  and  W.  Tipperary.  Area,  424,864  acres, 
of  which  60,972  consist  of  unimproved  l»og  and 
waste  lands.  Surface  generally  fiat ; and  soil,  except 
where  hog  occurs,  for  the  most  part  very  fertile. 
Estate*  mostly  large ; but  many  of  them  are  let  on 
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perpetual  lenses,  the  head  lessees  on  these  estates 
forming  the  middle  class  of  gentry.  These,  how- 
ever, have  mostly  rclet  their  farms,  gen er illy  in 
smaller  divisions,  to  inferior  tenants ; and  tfiese 
again  have  subdivided  them  to  others;  so  that 
many  of  the  occupancies  are  extremely  small,  and 
held  by  persons  too  poo*  to  be  able  to  make  any 
improvement.  Hut  when*  farms  have  been  let  on 
terminable  leases,  they  are  larger,  and  on  these 
various  improvements  have  been  introduced,  both 
as  respects  the  rotation  of  crops,  the  implements 
of  husbandly,  and  the  stock.  Dairying  is  carried 
on  to  some  extent,  and  a good  deal  of  cheese  is 
made  fur  the  Dublin  market.  Coal  and  limestone 
are  found  in  this  co.t  but  the  former  is  not 
wrought.  Principal  rivers,  Harrow  and  Nore.  It 
is  divided  into  8 baronies  and  50  parishes.  and 
semis  3 menu,  to  the  II.  of  C„  being  2 for  the  co. 
and  1 for  the  bor.  of  Portarlington.  Registered 
electors  for  the  co.  3,438  in  184*5.  At  the  census 
of  1H4>1,  the  eo.  had  16,74*8  inhab.  houses,  18,044 
families,  and  00,050  inhabitants;  while,  in  1841, 
the  co.  had  25,438  inhab.  houses,  27,442  families, 
and  153.030  inhabit. nils. 

QUEKNSFKIkRy  (SOUTH),  a pari.  bor.  and 
sea-|>ort  of  Scotland,  co.  Linlithgow,  on  the  S. 
shore  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  nearly  opposite  to  X. 
Queensfcny,  8 m.  \V.  by  X.  Edinburgh.  Pop. 
J, 230  in  1801.  It  is  a poor  decayed  place,  which 
was  originally  founded  for,  and  is  still  principally 
dejiendent  on,  the  fern’,  which  has  long  been 
established  at  this  point,  across  the  Forth.  It 
consists  chiefly  of  one  street,  running  parallel  to 
the  Frith.  The  only  public  buildings  are  the 
parish  church,  a dissenting  chapel,  and  the  town- 
ball  : it  has  a soap  manufactory  and  a brewer}’. 
Newhall,  immediately  to  the  E.  of  the  town,  is 
now  the  principal  fern'  station  across  the  Forth, 
though,  under  certain  circumstances,  the  ferrymen 
prefer  the  pier  of  the  bor. 

North  Queensfcrry,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Frith,  w’hich  is  here  less  than  2 m.  across,  is  still 
more  inconsiderable.  The  princi|»ol  fern-  business 
across  the  Forth  is  now,  in  fact,  carried  on  between 
Newhaven  and  Humtislaml.  and  Newhaven  and 
Kirkcaldy.  Dr.  W ilkie,  author  of  the  ‘ Epigoniad,’  , 
was  a native  of  S.  Queensfcrry,  having  been  bom 
there  in  1721.  Queensfcrry  unites  with  Dun- 
fermline, I u verkei thing.  Culms,  and  Stirling,  in 
sending  1 mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  Registered  elco- 
tors  in  this  bor.  33  in  18415.  Hopetoun  House, the 
splendid  mansion  of  the  earl  of  Hopetoun,  is  situ- 
ated a little  \V.  from  S.  Queensferrv.  It  occupies 
a commanding  position,  and  has  a noble  view. 

QUENTIN  (ST.),  (an.  Avgusta  Verumanduo- 
rum),  a manufacturing  town  of  France,  dep.  Aisne, 
cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Somme  and  on  the  canal  of 
St.  Quentin,  24  m.  NVV.  Laon,  on  the  railway 
from  Paris  to  Xamur.  Pop.  30,790  in  1801.  The 
town  was  formerly  a place  of  strength ; but,  since 
the  lime  of  Louis  XIV.,  its  ramparts  have  given 
place  to  suburbs  and  public  walks,  and  a tine  public 
promenade  extends  on  the  E.  side  of  the  town, 
along  the  banks  of  the  canal.  St.  Quentin  is 
tolerably  well  built;  its  principal  streets  being 
wide,  its  new  quarters  handsome,  and  most  of  its 
houses  modem.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a 
large  square,  in  which  is  the  town-hall,  a curiously 
ornamented  Gothic  edifice.  The  principal  church, 
or  cathedral,  is  a majestic  pile,  416  ft.  in  length 
internally,  and  its  nave  212  ft.  in  height.  The 
hospitals,  the  public  library,  with  14,tXH)  vols.,  the 
court-house,  belfry,  theatre,  and  concert-hall, com- 
prise the  other  buildings  worth  notice.  It  lias 
tribunals  of  original  jurisdiction  and  commerce,  a 
chanil*er  of  manufactures,  a council  des  itrud'- 
/ luitim c*,  a communal  college,  drawing  and  com- 
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meTcinl  schools,  courses  of  practical  geometry  and 
mechanics,  and  a society  of  arts  and  sciences. 

St.  Quentin  was  formerly  the  centre  of  an  ex- 
tensive manufacture  of  linen  fabrics  and  yarn. 
This  branch  of  industry  has  now  almost  disap- 
peared, but  its  place  has  been  supplied  by  the 
cotlon  manufacture.  There  are,  within  an  area  of 
12  leagues  round  St.  Quentin,  embracing  its 
arrond.,  with  jwrns  of  the  dep*.  Somme,  Du  Nord. 
and  Pas  de  Calais,  nearly  75,000  hands  employed 
in  weaving,  bleaching,  ami  spinning  cotton,  l*e- 
sides  many  mure  in  sulsirdinate  departments.  The 
principal  articles  are  striped  and  spotted  muslins 
and  yam,  ami  the  town  ami  its  neighbourhood 
have  about  700  bohhinet  frames.  The  cotton 
spinners,  whose  number  Ls  aU.ut  4,000,  reside 
: principally  in  the  town;  the  weavers  live  in  the 
! villages  and  surrounding  country,  where  most  of 
: them  are  |»?tty  proprietors,  occupied  in  agricultural 
labour  for  3 or  4 months  of  the  year.  The  cotton 
mills  of  St.  Quentin  arc  by  no  means  so  extensive 
as  those  of  the  dep.  Ilaut-Rhin  : few  employ  more 
I than  200  hands.  Children  are  employed  here  at 
| an  earlier  age  than  in  the  cotton  factories  of  Alsace; 

: but  the  workpeople  of  nil  ages  enjoy  much  better 
j health  and  more  comforts  in  St.  Quentin  than 
1 either  at  Mulhuusen  or  Lille. 

Table  linens,  leather,  soap,  and  sulphuric  acid 
arc  also  produced  here;  und  the  commerce  of  the 
town  with  the  adjacent  parts  of  France,  Hclgiuin, 
and  Germany  is  much  facilitated  by  the  railway, 
as  well  as  the  canal  of  St.  Quentin.  The  latter 
connects  the  inland  navigation  of  France  with 
i that  of  the  Netherlands,  by  forming  a eommuni- 
I cation  between  the  Oise,  the  Somme,  and  the 
Scheldt.  It  is  remarkable  chiefiv  for  the  tunnels 
j cut  through  the  high  ground,  about  4 ?n.  X.  St. 

< ^uent  in.  The  fir.-t  of  these  is  100  ft.  below  the 
surface,  21  ft.  in  width,  the  same  in  height,  and 
$ m.  in  length.  The  second  tunnel  is  on  a still 
larger  scale,  being  3 m.  in  length,  and  200  ft.  below 
the  surface.  Daylight  is  admitted,  at  certain  dis- 
tances, by  openings  carried  to  the  surface ; ami 
j the  tunnel  being  cut  through  a clmlk  reek,  the 
sides  are  not  built.  It  was  finished  in  1810. 

St.  Quentin,  ns  previously  stated,  was  formerly 
strongly  fortified,  and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the 
bulwarks  of  France  on  the  X.  In  1557,  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  struggles  between  Philip  If.  and 
France,  the  army  of  the  former,  under  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  having  threatened  to  attack  the  town,  de- 
fended by  the  famous  Admiral  Coligny  and  a 
weak  garrison,  the  Constable  Montmorency  ad- 
vanced with  a considerable  army  to  its  relief,  and 
succeeded  in  throwing  some  reinforcement*  into 
it.  On  his  retreat,  however,  he  was  overtaken  by 
the  Spaniards,  when  a general  action  ensued, 
which  ended  iu  the  total  defeat  of  the  French, 
who  lost  all  their  artillery  and  baggage,  with  about 
7,000  men  killed  and  prisoners,  including  many 
persons  of  distinction.  The  town  soon  afterwards 
fell  into  the  hand*  of  the  Spaniards.  The  battle 
having  been  fought  on  the  10th  of  August,  St. 
Lawrences  day,  the  vast  palace  of  the  Escurial, 
built  by  Philip  II.,  w’os  dedicated  to  the  saint  in 
commemoration  of  the  victory. 

Pierre  la  Kam&,  better  known  by  his  Latin 
name  of  Ramus , one  of  the  earliest  ami  ablest 
opponents  of  the  scholastic  system  of  philosophy, 
and  the  Marquis  Condorcet,  were  natives  of  the 
vicinity  of  St.  Quentin. 

QL*£  RETARD,  a city  of  Mexico,  cap.  of  the 
prov.  of  its  own  name,  in  n rich  and  fertile  valley, 
110  m.  XE.  Mexico,  and  GO  m.  EsE.  Gunnaxuato ; 
lat.  20°  36'  39"  X..  long.  100°  10'  15"  W.  Pop. 
e*lim.  at  50,000.  Qu  ere  taro  is  a well-built  city, 
with  three  large  squares,  many  handsome  public 
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edifices,  ami  the  usual  excess  of  convents  and  i 
churches.  The  Franciscan  monastery  is  spacious,  j 
and  surnmnd»*d  with  extensive  pardons:  and  the  j 
convent  of  Santa  Clara  is  an  immense  building, 
inhabited  by  250  females,  including  many  young  | 
ladies  sent  thither  for  their  education.  The  streets  . 
have  side  pavements,  laid  with  Hags  of  porphyry  : 
the  city  is  well  supplied  with  water,  brought  to  it 
by  an  aqueduct  about  10  m.  in  length,  carried 
across  the  volley  upon  60  arches. 

It  is  divided  into  5 parishes;  4 in  the  bodv of 
the  town,  and  l in  the  suburbs,  separated  from 
the  rest  by  a little  stream.'  ‘We  were  much 
struck,’  says  a traveller,  Mr.  Ward  (Mexico,  ii. 
183),  ‘ with  the  busy  look  of  Qucrctaro,  which  has  I 
quite  the  air  of  a manufacturing  town.  Afore 
than  half  the  houses  contain  shops,  and  the  pop. 
is  engaged  either  in  small  trades  or  in  the  wool 
manufactories,  which  are  still  very  numerous. 
These  are  divided  into  two  classes,  obrages  and 
trapichra.  The  first  comprises  the  establishments 
that  employ  from  10  to  30  looms;  the  last  those 
in  which  only  one  or  two  are  in  activity.  In  both 
coarse  cloths’,  of  different  patterns  and  sizes,  are 
manufactured;  part  of  which  nrc  retailed  upon 
the  spot  in  the  great  Plata,  where  a market  is 
held  every  evening  by  torchlight,  and  part  sent 
to  the  capital  or  other  great  towns  of  the  con- 
federation. The  demand  for  these  manufactures 
has  decreased  very  much  since  the  ports  were 
opened  to  European  imports ; indeed,  the  woollen 
trade  is  now  principally  kept  up  by  a government 
contract  for  supplying  the  army  with  clothing. 
The  price  paid  for  scarlet,  green,  and  yellow  cloths 
of  the  very  coarsest  texture,  varies  from  24  reals 
(12*.)  to  i5  reals  (7*.  ikl.)  per  vara ; and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  they  might  be  obtained  of  a better 
quality  at  a much  lower  price  from  abroad.  The 
wool  is  brought  principally  from  the  northern 
states,  San  Luis  do  Potosi  and  Zacatecas;  its 
price  fluctuates  from  16  to  24  reals  the  nrroba  «>f 
25  ll*.,  including  carriage ; but  the  wool  most 
esteemed  is  the  produce  of  the  state  itself.  It 
acquires  its  value,  not  from  any  sujieriority  in  the 
breed  of  the  Qucrctaro  sheep,  but  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  Hocks  being  so  much  smaller  than 
those  of  the  north  that  they  can  be  letter  attended 
to,  fed  in  richer  pastures,  and  kept  more  clear 
from  thorns,  which  deteriorate  the  fleece.  This 
wool  sells  for  3£  dollars  (or  30  reals)  the  arroba.* 
The  manufactures  of  the  city  are  conducted  on 
the  same  nefarious  system  that  prevails  elsewhere 
in  Mexico,  of  inveigling  the  Indians  into  debt  by 
the  voluntary  advance  of  money,  and  then  shut- 
ting them  up  in  the  factories. 

QUIMPER,  a town  and  river-port  of  France, 
dt  p.  Finisterre,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Eir  with  the  Odct,  about  11  m. 
above  where  the  latter  falls  into  the  Hay  of  Be- 
naudet ; 115  in.  W.  by  S.  Rennes,  on  the  railway 
from  Brest  to  Nantes,  Hop.  11,488  in  1861.  The 
town  stands  on  the  declivity  of  a hill,  anti  is 
divided  into  the  old  and  new  town.  The  former, 
surrounded  by  walls  flanked  with  towers,  is  ill- 
built ; but  in  the  new  town  there  are  some  good 
streets  and  house*.  The  cathedral,  a handsome 
(Jot hie  edilice  of  the  15th  century,  anti  other 
churches;  the  military’  hospital;  the  college,  a 
large  structure  formerly  belonging  to  the  Jesuits; 
the  theatre,  and  some  public  baths,  are  the  prin- 
cipal public  buildings.  The  river  is  navigable  as 
far  a*  the  town  for  vessels  of  200  tons  burden, 
those  of  greater  sire  anchoring  opposite  its  cm- 
lMiuchure,  in  the  Bay  of  Bcnaudct.  It  has  manu- 
factures of  earthenware  and  building  docks;  its 
inhnbs..  also,  engage  in  the  pilchard  fishery,  and 
earn*  on  a pretty  brisk  trade  tn  provisions. 


Quimper  is  a bishop’s  see,  ami  derived  its  pre- 
sent name  from  it*  first  bishop,  in  the  5th  century ; 
previously  to  which  it  was  called  Corittapitum. 
It  was  sacked  by  Charles  of  Blois  in  the  year  1345. 
Among  the  distinguished  men,  of  whom  Quimper 
lias  to  boast,  may  be  mentioned  llanlouin,  the 
commentator  of  l’liny,  celebrated  alike  for  his 
learning  and  his  jiaradoxes ; and  Freron,  the 
most  voluminous  of  the  French  critics  of  the 
last  cen tun*. 

QUITO,  a celebrated  city  of  S.  America,  cap. 
of  the  repub.  of  /Kquador  ( Ecuador),  in  a ravine 
on  the  K.  side  of  Pichincha  (a  volcanic  mountain, 
which,  at  no  very  distant  period,  was  in  a state  of 
activity),  above  9,500  ft.  above  the  sea ; 160  in. 
NNE.  (Juayaquil,  and  460  ni.  SW.  Bogota.  Lat. 
0°  13' 27"  S.,  long.  78°  10'  15"  \V.  Pop,,  variously 
estimated  at  from  40,000  to  70,000.  Quito  is,  on 
| the  whole,  one  of  the  best  built  cities  of  South 
America.  It  has  four  broad,  straight,  and  well- 
paved  streets,  and  three  large  and  some  smaller 
squares,  in  which  are  the  principal  public  build- 
ings. and  the  best  private  residences.  The  streets 
which  run  N.  and  S.  arc  pretty  level,  but  those 
which  cross  them  ascend  the  skirts  of  the  Pichin- 
cha on  the  one  hand,  and  descend  on  the  other 
towards  a small  river,  over  which  is  a stone  bridge  ; 
and  from  this  unevenness  of  the  ground  some  of 
them  are  so  sleep  as  to  be  impracticable  for  car- 
riages, besides  living,  for  the  most  part,  narrow, 
crooked,  uiqiaved,  and  almost  impassable  after 
heavy  rains.  So  numerous,  also,  are  the  crevices 
in  the  mountain,  that,  in  the  suburbs  particularly, 

! several  of  the  houses  have  been  raised  on  arches. 

I The  houses,  which  are  large  and  convenient,  are 
mostly  built  of  unburnt  bricks,  cemented  with  a 
Njiecics  of  mortar,  used  by  the  anc.  Peruvians, 
which  soon  becomes  extremely  hard.  On  account 
1 of  earthquakes,  they  are  seldom  more  than  one 
‘ story  in  height,  exclusive  of  the  ground-floor,  or 
rrz-dr-vham wtr.  They  are  flat-roofed,  and  have 
usually  a balcony  towards  the  street.  (Jenerallv 
q>eaking,  they  are  indifferently  furnished,  and 
deficient  in  cleanliness.  The  city  has  an  abundant 
i supply  of  water,  obtained  from  several  streams, 
which  flow  through  it  in  conduits.  The  principal 
square  has,  in  its  centre,  a fine  brass  fountain ; 
and  on  its  sides  are  the  cathedral,  the  bishop’s 
j palace,  the  town-lmll,  and  the  palace  of  the  presi- 
' dent.  The  last  is  a gloomy-looking  building, 

I with  a terrace  in  front,  ascended  by  two  fiights  of 
| steps.  In  it  are  the  halls  of  the  autiicneia,  trea- 
i Miry,  and  archives,  the  president’s  apartments, 
j with  the  offices  of  the  public  secretaries,  and  the 
| gaol.  The  cathedral,  a plain  building,  with  n 
i steeple  at  one  corner,  is  much  less  handsome  than 
several  of  the  other  churches.  Quito  has  nume- 
rous convents.  The  ex- Jesuits’  college  has  a 
| lieautiful  front,  with  Corinthian  columns,  finely 
| sculptured  by  native  artists.  The  interior  of  this 
: edifice  is  very  rich,  and  has  a library,  said  to  eoin- 
I prise  20,000  vols.,  including  several  rare  wort  s. 

! A part  of  the  edifice  has  been  converted  into  hails 
| for  the  university,  and  another  part  into  barracks. 
Previously  to  the  revolution,  the  churches  and 
convents  were  richly  furnished  with  silver  orna- 
ments. plate,  ami  paintings;  but,  a i»nrt  of  this 
wealth  has  been  since  turned  to  more  useful  pur- 
poaea. 

Quito  ranks  rather  high,  at  least  among  Spanish 
American  cities,  a*  a place  of  education.  It  had 
two  universities  before  the  time  of  Charles  Ilf., 
but  they  were  then  united  into  one.  Besides  this 
university,  which  still  exists,  there  are  several 
colleges  under  the  guidance  of  the  different  reli- 
gious orders.  The  city  was  made  a bishop’s  see 
in  1545,  and  is  the  residence  of  the  president,  and 
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the  seat  of  all  the  superior  courts  and  offices  of  monts.  This  is,  no  doubt,  to  Ik*  ascribed  to  the 
the  republic.  mildness  of  the  climate,  and  the  ease  with  which 

('oarse  cottons,  and  woollen  cloths,  baizes,  flan- , the  ordinary  necessaries  of  life  may  be  produced, 
nels.  ponchos,  and  stockings  are  made  in  Quito,  1 The  city  enjoys,  as  it  were,  a perpetual  spring, 
which  is  also  highly  celebrated  for  its  confer-  Vegetation  never  ceases  at  any  neriod  of  the 
tionery;  but  its  chief  exports  consist  of  com  year;  but  from  Dec.  to  March  violent  storms  of 
and  other  agricultural  products.  These,  with  rain  ami  lightning  almost  daily  occur  in  the  after- 
some  of  its  manufactures,  are  sent  by  way  of  noon.  Earthquakes  are,  also,  frequent;  and  one 
iriiayaquil  to  ( entral  America,  in  exchange  for  of  those  visitations  that  occurred  in  1797  is  said 
indigo,  iron,  and  steel ; and  to  Peru  in  return  for  to  have  destroyed  in  the  prov.  above  40,000  per- 
brandv,  wine,  and  oil,  and  for  gold,  silver,  and  sons,  and  to  have  had  a permanent  influence  over 
other  metals,  Ecuador  not  being  very  rich  in  the  climate.  A plain,  about  4 leagues  NE.  from 
mineral  wealth.  The  foreign  imports  comprise  the  citv,  was  made  choice  of  by  the  French  and 
all  kinds  of  European  manufactured  goods,  with  S|ianisli  astronomers,  in  1736,  for  measuring  a 
iron,  steel,  and  some  other  raw  materials.  The  degree  of  the  meridian  ; and  an  inscription  on  a 
markets  of  Quito  are  abundantly  provided  with  marble  tablet  on  the  wall  of  the  ex-Jesuits'  church 
beef,  mutton,  |*>rk,  and  poultry,  both  cheap  and  in  Quito  commemorates  the  event,  and  the  lal>otir* 
good ; vegetables  and  fruits  of  all  kinds.  of  the  commission  ; but  the  most  enduring  merno- 

The  inhabitants  of  Quito  do  not  differ  mate-  rial  of  that  great  undertaking  is  to  be  found  in 
rially  from  those  of  other  Spanish  American  cities;  the  4 Historical  Voyage'  of  I'lloa.  Quito  was 
bull  tights,  masquerades,  dancing,  music,  and  reli-  founded  by  Sebastian  licnalcnsar  in  1534,  and  was 
gious  processions  being  their  principal  amuse-  incorporated  as  a city  by  Charles  V.  in  1341. 
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T>AAB  (Hung.  Gy  or  or  Nagy  Gtfir,  an.  Jauri - 1 
num,  A ralto,  or  Arabonta),  a roval  free  town 
of  Hungary,  cap.  the  co.  Kaah,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  river  of  the  same  name  with  the  Danube, 
22  in.  WSW.  Coraom,  and  39  m.  SE.  Presburg, 
on  the  railway  from  Vienna  to  Comorn.  Pop. 
17,834  in  1857.  The  city  stands  in  a low  and 
mnrdiy  plain,  and  is  rather  unhealthy.  lake 
Vienna,  the  city  Is  so|iarntcd  from  the  suburlie  by 
ita  old  fortilicut ions,  ami  an  o]>cn  glacis,  planted 
with  trees,  and  forming  public  walks.  Some  of 
the  streets  are  regularly  built ; and,  besides  three 
or  four  churches  and  a cathedral,  the  city  has  the 
bishop's  palace,  the  public  buildings  belonging  to 
the  co.  and  the  corporation,  and  some  handsome 
rcsido'iices  belonging  to  the  Ester  hazy  and  Zichv 
families.  It  bos,  also,  a royal  academy  of  law 
and  philosophy,  and  Horn.  Catholic,  Greek,  and 
Lutheran  high  schools.  In  the  centre  of  the  city 
is  an  immense  Capuchin  convent,  its  roof  sur- 
mounted with  two  very  high  and  conspicuous 
spires.  There  are  various  other  conventual  esta- 
blishments, 2 workhouses,  2 barracks,  a theatre, 
and  arsenal.  Raab  is  the  scat  of  a larger  trade  in 
com  than  any  other  city  in  Hungary,  and  is  a 
great  depot  for  the  trade  of  Pesth  with  Germany  ! 
and  Italy.  It  has  several  large  annual  fairs,  its  | 
commerce  depending,  for  the  most  part,  oil  its  , 
favourable  position  on  two  navigable  rivers. 

It  was  a strong  post  under  the  Homans,  and  1ms 
boon  generally  kept  in  a defensive  state  by  the 
Hungarian  kings;  but  it  was  twice  taken  by  the 
Turks,  and,  in  1809,  an  Austrian  force  was  routed  j 
by  the  French  under  its  walls. 

* RACOON IGI,  or  RACOXJGI,  n town  of  North  I 
Italy,  jirov.  Cuneo,  near  the  Maira,  and  21  m. 
£$.  Turin.  Pop.  10.415  in  1 8(52.  The  town  is ; 
walled,  and  tolerably  well  built  : it  has  several 
good  churches,  but  its  chief  ornament  is  a noble  ; 
castle  and  park,  belonging  to  the  Prince  of  Corig-  i 
nano.  Among  the  works  of  art  in  the  castle  are  1 
some  pictures  (if  they  may  Ik*  ao  called),  beau- 
tifully executed  in  silk.  Silk  weaving  and  spin- 1 
ning  are  the  princi|»al  branches  of  industry  in  and 
round  this  town.  ^ ^ t 

RADNOR,  on  inland  co;  of  England,  S.  Wales, 
having  N.  the  cos.  of  Montgomery  and  Salop,  E. 
Hereford,  S.  Brecknock,  from  which  it  is  separated  i 
by  the  Wye,  and  W.  Cardigan.  It  is  of  a tri- 


angular  shape,  and  comprises  272,640  acres.  With 
the  exception  of  some  low  and  comparatively 
fertile  tracts  along  the  borders  of  Hereford  ami 
Salop,  nnd  in  the  valley  of  the  Wye,  the  larger 
portion  by  far  of  this  co.  is  wild,  mountainous, 
and  dreary.  It  is  stated,  in  Davis’s  Survey  of  S. 
Wales,  published  in  1815,  that  about  two-thirds 
the  surface  consisted  of  waste  land,  mostly  moor, 
hut  partly  also  bog.  .Several  divisions  and  some 
extensive  enclosures  have,  however,  been  effected 
in  the  interim,  so  that  the  extent  of  waste  or 
common  land,  though  still  very  great,  has  been 
materially  diminished.  At  present,  the  wastes 
ore  mostly  depastured  by  sheep,  ami  this  co. 
ream,  in  pn>|H>rtion  to  its  size,  more  sheep  than 
any  other  in  the  principality.  They  are  mostly 
of  a small  hardy  breed.  Numerous  encroachments 
have,  from  time  to  time,  lK*en  made  on  the  wastes 
or  commons  by  iktsoiis  who  had  property  adjoin- 
ing, and  by  cottagers,  who  erected  huts  on  their 
borders,  ami  gradually  extended  their  gardens, 
till  they  sometimes  included  acres  of  land.  A 
good  many  of  the  manors  on  which  these  en- 
croachment* wen*  made  formerly  belonged  to  the 
crown,  and  having  been  lately  wild,  the  pur- 
chasers have  attempted  to  oust  those  who  had 
made  these  encroachments.  Though,  no  doubt, 
the  act  was  illegal,  still,  under  the  circumstance*, 
it  was  bencticial  rather  than  otherwise;  nrol 
having  been  jiermitled  in  the  first  instance,  their 
rights  should  have  been  protected.  The  farms  in 
the  low  grounds  van*  from  20  to  200  acres;  they 
arc  mostly  held  at  will,  or  from  year  to  year;  ami 
as  there  are  no  conditions  to  enforce  a proper  sys- 
tem of  management,  agn culture  Is  in  the  most 
backward  state,  there  being  no  proper  rotation 
of  crotis,  nnd  the  land  lieing  frequently  foul  and 
out  of  order.  Many  of  the  low  forms  have  a p »r- 
tioo  of  moor  or  common  jmsture  attached  to  them. 
The  cattle  in  the  low  grounds  are  principally  of 
the  Hereford  breed:  there  nre  some  extensive 
meadows,  and  irrigation  is  well  understiKKl.  There 
are  some  rather  large  estates,  hut  there  arc,  also, 
many  of  an  inferior  size.  The  minerals  and  ma- 
nufactures of  the  co.  are  of  no  importance.  Rad- 
nor is  divided  into  6 hundreds  ami  50  |uirishes, 
and  sends  2 meins,  to  the  II.  of  C.,  being  1 for  the 
co.,  and  1 for  New  Radnor  and  its  contributory 
lairs.  Reg.  electors  for  the  co.  1,597  in  1805.  At 
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the  census  of  1861,  Radnorshire  hn<l  38,866  inha- 
bitants, while,  in  1X31 , the  number  was  25,356. 
The  cross  annual  value  of  real  property  assessed 
to  income-tax  was  88,355/.  in  1857.  and  30,854/.  in 
1862.  The  bor.  of  New  Radnor,  referred  to  above, 
is  of  great  extent,  embracing  an  orea  of  nearly 
30  m.  in  circ.  it  had  a |K>pulation  of  2,262  in 
1861,  while  the  township  had  but  463  at  the  same 
census. 

HAG  USA,  a town  of  Italy,  island  of  Sicily, 
prov.  Syracuse,  co.  Modica,  near  the  W.  hank  of , 
the  river  of  its  own  name,  about  14  m.  above  the 
embouchure  of  the  latter  on  the  S.  coast  of  Sicily, 
and  30  m.  WSW.  Syracuse.  Pop.  21.440  ill  1862.  | 
The  inhabs.,  who  are  active  and  industrious,  have 
considerable  cloth  and  silk  manufactures,  and  a 
rather  extensive  trade  in  the  corn,  oil,  wine,  and 
cheese  of  the  surrounding  territory.  It  is  near  the 
site  of  the  anc.  I /tibia  Heraa. 

Kacu'SA  (Slav.  Dubrovnik.  Turk.  Paprmcnik , 
an.  Ransium),  a sea-port  town  of  the  Austrian  do- 
minions, prov.  Iialmatia,  cap.  circ.  of  its  own 
name,  on  a peninsula  in  the  Adriatic,  37  tn.  j 
WN\V.  Cat  taro.  Pop.  8,823  in  1857.  The  town  ( 
is  walled,  atnl  has  two  good  harbours,  one  to  the  i 
NW.  and  the  other  to  the  SE.,  which,  as  well 
as  the  town,  are  protected  by  several  modem  forts.  I 
Its  streets  arc  narrow,  except  one,  tbcCono,  which  ! 
intersects  it  from  N.  to  S.;  its  houses  are  well  ; 
built,  in  the  Italian  itvle,  but  many  of  them  arc 
now  unoccupied.  It  has  a cathedral,  a Greek 
church,  a Piarist  gymnasium,  high  school,  mili- 
tary hospital  (once  the  Jesuits’  college),  laza- 
retto, and  theatre.  It  is  the  see  of  a Rum.  Gath, 
vicar-bishop,  and  the  seat  of  the  superior  judicial 
courts  for  the  circ.;  it  has  manufactures  of  silk, 
leather,  and  rosoglio.  Though  Ragusa  has  greatly 
declined  from  her  former  inqiortance,  it  still  has  a 
considerable  coasting  trade. 

Ragusa  was  founded  in  the  7th  century  by 
some  fugitives  from  Epidaurus  in  Illyria,  when 
that  city  wits  destroyed  by  the  SlavL  It  con- 
tinued to  l*  a republic  under  the  successive  pro- 
tection of  the  Greeks,  Venetians,  and  Turks,  till 
1806,  when  it  was  taken  by  Napoleon  1.,  who 
erected  it.  into  a dukedom,  which  he  conferred 
on  Marshal  Mormon  L On  the  fall  of  the  funner, 
Ragusa  was  given  to  Austria. 

RAJ  AH  MUN  DRY,  a district  of  the  Madras 
presidency  in  British  India.  (See  CiRCAfta, 
Northeun.)  • 

Kajahmuxdhy.  a town  of  Hindustan,  cap.  of 
the  above  distr.,  on  the  Godavery,  about  50  m. 
from  its  mouth,  and  65  m.  NE.  Masulipatam.  It 
stretches  along  the  river  for  some  distance,  and 
has  an  old  fort,  several  mosques,  and  a fine  buzaar. 
It  is  the  seat  of  the  district  court. 

RAJEMA11AL  (The  Royal  Residence),  a town 
of  British  India,  presid.  Bengal,  prov.  Bhaugul- 

Itore,  on  the  Ganges,  66  m.  NW.  Moorshedabad. 
Jnder  Acbar  and  Sultan  Shujah,  the  brother  of 
Aurungzebe,  it  was  the  cap.  of  Bengal,  and, 
though  much  decayed,  it  is  still  estimated  to 
liavc  30,000  inhabs.  It  consists  principally  of 
one  long  street  of  stone  or  mud  houses,  generally 
with  two  stories;  alxmt  a dozen  market-places, 
scattered  over  a wide  extent  of  ground;  a few 
tombs  ami  mosquea,  and  the  mins  of  a spacious 
palace.  The  inlmlw.  have  some  traffic  with  the 
hill  people  of  the  district,  but  their  main  source 
of  protit  is  derived  from  their  supplying  neces- 
saries t«>  traveller*  on  the  Ganges. 

KAJESIIAYE,  a distr.  of  British  India,  presid. 
and  prov.  Bengal,  principally  between  the  24th 
and  25th  degs.  of  N.  lat.,  and  the  88th  and  90th  of 
K.  long.,  having  N.  Dinnjepoor  and  Rungpoor;  I 
1L  Mytmunsing  and  Dacca  Jelalpore ; W.  Par- 


neah ; and  S.  the  Ganges,  separating  it  from 
Jossorc,  Nuddea,  and  Moorshedabad.  Area,  3,950 
sq.  m.  1 ’op.  estimated  at  1,000,000;  about  two- 
thirds  Iliudooa,  and  the  rest  Mohammedans.  The 
whole  surface  is  so  low  that  from  the  beginning  of 
July  to  the  end  of  Nov.  it  is  nearly ’submerged  by 
the  inundations.  Towards  the  E.  it  is  thickly 
wooded.  Few  solid  edifices  and  no  fortresses  exist 
in  this  distr. ; but  it  comprises  many  populous 
commercial  villages,  and  the  towns  of  Nattore, 
Bauleah.  and  llurrial. 

RAJ  BOOT  A N A,  the  largest  prov.  of  Ilindostnn, 
towards  its  NW.  quarter,  between  24°  and  31°  N. 
lat.,  and  70°  and  77°  E.  long.;  having  W.  and  N. 
Moultan  and  tabore.  E.  Delhi  and  Agra,  S.  Malwuh 
and  Gujrat,  and  SVV.  Sinde.  Its  length,  N.  and  S., 
is  estimated  by  Hamilton  at  350  m.,  and  its  ave- 
rage breadth  at  200  m.,  giving  it  an  area  of  about 

70.000  sq.  ni.  It  comprises  a large  extent  of  sandy 
desert,  but  in  the  S.  and  E.  arc  many  fertile  tracts. 
This  prov.,  which  is  wholly  subject  to  the  British, 
consists  of  a number  of  principalities,  tlie  chief  of 
which  are  Judjioor,  Jesscimerc,  Jeypore,  Odeypoor, 
and  Bicanere. 

BAMGII  UR.  a distr.  of  British  India,  by  far  the 
largest,  under  the  Bengal  presid.,  occupying  all  the 
S.  part  of  the  prov.  Bahnr,  between  the  22nd  and 
25tli  degs.  of  N.  lat..  and  the  83nl  and  87th  of  E. 
long.;  having  N.  Shahnhnd,  Bahar,  and  Bhaiigul- 
pore;  K.  Bcerlthoom,  and  the  Jungle  Mehals;  mul 
S.  and  W.  the  territory  ceded  by  the  rajah  of 
Bcrar.  Area  estimated  at  22,430  sq.  m.  Bop. 
estimated  at  2,230,000.  A large  proportion  of  this 
distr.  is  rocky  and  unproductive,  or  covered  with 
wood.  Iron,  coal,  lead,  and  antimony  exist  in  the 
hilly  region  of  the  S.,  hut  from  want  of  capital 
and  enterprise  among  (lie  inhabitants,  few,  if  any, 
mines  arc  wrought.  Many  of  the  zemindars  have 
very  extensive  possessions,  and  arc,  in  a great 
measure,  independent  of  British  authority.  There 
are  many  old  brick  forts  in  Ramghur,  affording 
protection  to  hordes  of  banditti,  and  other  refrac- 
tory persons;  hut  few  other  durable  buildings. 
Tins  distr.  has  always  been  notorious  for  crime; 
and  hitherto,  notwithstanding  its  great  extent,  has 
been  of  little  value  to  the  British  government. 

RAMILL1ES,  an  inconsiderable  village  of  Bel- 
gium. prov.  S.  Brabant,  18  m.  SSE.  Louvain.  This 
village  is  famous  in  history  from  its  being  the  scene 
of  the  great  victory  gained  on  the  23nl  of  May, 
1706,  by  the  allied  forces,  under  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  over  the  French,  under  Marshal 
Villeroi.  The  French  army  amounted  to  alMiut 

86.000  men,  being  superior  in  numbers  to  that  of 
the  allies.  The  latter,  however,  owing,  ns  is 
alleged,  to  the  had  dispositions  and  incapacity  of 
Villeroi,  gained  an  easy  as  well  as  a complete 
victory.  The  French  lost  about  8,000  men,  killed 
and  wounded,  and  nearly  7,000  prisoners,  including 
600  officers,  with  all  their  artillery  and  baggage. 
The  loss  of  the  allies  did  not  amount  to  8,000 
men.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough,  whose  gallantry 
was  as  conspicuous  as  his  great  talents  ns  a gene- 
ral, had  a horse  shot  under  him  in  the  action ; 
and  the  head  of  Colonel  Bricniicld,  who  was  as- 
sisting his  grace  to  remount,  was  carried  off  by 
a cannon-ball. 

RAMPOOR,  a large  town  of  British  India,  prov. 
Delhi;  on  the  Coailln,  a tributary  of  the  Ganges, 
112  m.  E.  by  N.  Delhi.  It  has  two  brick  palaces, 
a lofty  mosque  in  the  principal  street,  the  magni- 
ficent mausoleum  of  a former  chief,  and  some  good 
houses;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  town  consists 
of  sun-burnt  brick  house*,  with  thatched  or  tiled 
roof*.  Its  territory  is  exceedingly  productive,  and 
well  cultivated. 

Another  town,  called  Rampoor,  situated  on  the 
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Sutlej o,  about  160  m.  K,  by  X.  Umritsir,  is  a nf-casc  is  supported  chiefly  by  voluntary  subscrip- 
favourite  place  of  Hindoo  pilgrimage,  ami  an  on-  tions  ami  jx*w  rent*  ; Itesides  wliich'  there  are 
tre|*ot  for  the  commerce  of  Hindustan  with  the  places  of  worship  for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  In- 
countries beyond  the  Himalaya, on  which  account  dependents,  11a prists,  and  Unitarians,  aud  n Jews’ 
it  has  a large  yearly  fair.  _ synagogue.  The  town  has  four  Sunday  schools, 

KAMRKK,  a town  of  British  India,  prov.  Aracan,  attended  by  about  800  children,  and  there  are  na- 
cap.  of  the  prov.,  and  on  the  island  of  the  same  tional,  Lancastrian,  ami  infant  schools,  furnishing 
name,  about  1 15  m.  S.  by  E.  Aracan.  Pop.  es-  instruction  to  nearly  600  young  {lersons  of  both 
timuted  at  8,000.  It  stands  at  the  bead  of  a creek,  sexes, 

in  which  there  is  pretty  good  anchorage,  and  has  a The  most  striking  feature  of  the  town  is  its 
ba/.n.ir,  supplied,  though  meagrely,  with  British  hnrluutr,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  works  of  it* 
goods.  Its  inhabitants,  who  are  a fine  athletic  class  in  the  kingdom,  formed  by  double  piers, 
nice,  carry  on  a brisk  trade  with  Chittagong,  built  under  the  superintendence,  successively,  of 
Sandowav,  Baasein,  and  Calcutta.  Smeaton  and  Bennie.  It  was  commenced,  at  the 

RAMSAY,  a town  and  par.  of  England,  co.  - public  expense,  in  1750,  with  the  intention  of 
Huntingdon,  hund.  Hurst ingstone,  75|  m.  N.  forming  an  osvlum  for  vessels  in  the  Downs,  which 
London,  by  Great  Northern  railway,  and  10  m.  might  otherwise  lie  driven  on  the  Goodwin  Sands. 
NNK.  Huntingdon.  l*op.  of  town,  2,354,  ami  of  The  K.  pier  extends,  in  a curvilinear  direction, 
par.  4,500  in  1801.  The  par.  extends  into  the  upwards  of  800  yards  into  the  sea,  its  total  length, 
c.c  Cambridge,  and  has  an  area  of  no  less  than  f including  its  angles, amounting  to  2,000  feet ; that 

17.000  acres.  The  town  consists  principally  of  of  the  W.  pier  being  about  1,500  feer.  The  width 

one  long  street,  running  E.  and  \V.,  with  another  j «»f  the  entrance  is  240  feet,  and  the  harbour  area 
branching  oil*  to  the  N.  Houses  mostly  brick.  48  acres.  The  general  breadth  of  the  piers  is  20 
The  church,  a fine  old  edifice,  has  a nave,  chancel,  feet,  including  a strong  parajict  on  the  outer  sides 
and  aisles,  with  an  embattled  tower  at  the  W,  end.  next  the  sea.  They  are  constructed  chiefly  of 
The  town  formerly  belonged  to  the  Cromwell  Portland  and  Purlieck  stonC.  After  the  piers  were 
family,  several  of  whom  are  buried  in  the  church,  nearly  finished,  the  deposition  of  sand  and  mud 
but  there  are  no  monuments  to  their  memory.  It  within  the  harlsair  being  so  great  as  to  threaten 
has  a free-achool,  founded  and  endowed  in  1663,  ruin  to  the  entire  project,  Smeaton  recommended 
wliich  educates  about  70  boys;  and  a charity-  j the  construction  oi  a basin  within  the  harbour.  to 
school,  which  educates  about  50 girls,  was  founded  be  tilled  at  high  water  ami  let  out  again  at  ebb 
towards  the  beginning  of  last  century  by  John  tide,  so  that  any  deposit  might  be  carried  off  by  the 
Dryden,  esq.,  a relation  of  the  great  poet.  The  artificial  current.  This  was  accordingly  done*  aud 
town  suffered  severely  from  fire  in  1731.  has  been  found  to  answer  the  purpose  : and,  in 

Ramsay  is  within  the  great  level  of  the  fens:  1787,  an  advanced  pier  was  undertaken  to  facilitate 
nnd  in  its  vicinity  are  several  shallow  lakes,  or  the  entrance  of  shipping  in  tem|>e*tuous  weather, 
meres,  that  called  the  Whittlesea,  about  4 m.  NW.  1 About  the  same  period,  a dry  dock  was  excavated, 
from  the  town,  being  the  largest  in  the  kingdom,  and  storehouses  erected.  There  Is  a lighthouse 
A magnificent  Benedictine  abbey,  founded  here  in  on  the  head  of  the  W.  pier,  whence  a clear  red 
96‘J,  acquired,  in  the  sequel,  great  wealth  and  ce-  light  is  displayed  at  night,  when  there  are  10  ft. 
lebrity.  At  the  dissolution,  its  revenues  amounted  water  in  the  mouth  of  the  harbour;  this  notice 
to  1,988/.  a year.  A ruined  gateway  is  all  that  being  given,  during  the  day,  by  a red  flag  from 
now  remains  of  this  once  famous  fabric.  Sion  Hill.  A wet  dock  has  been  constructed  near 

Ramsay.  a town  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  which  see.  the  basin  for  the  repair  of  vessels.  Still,  however, 
RAMSGATE,  a sea-port,  watering-place,  and  1 it  must  lie  admitted  that,  though  no  cost  has  been 
nar.  of  England,  co.  Kent,  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  spared  to  render  this  hnrtsmr  as  useful  as  jkw.mI)Io 
Jsle  of  Thanet,  16  m.  E.  by  N.  Canterbury,  65  m.  to  the  shipping  in  the  adjacent  dangerous  part  of 
ESK.  London,  by  road,  ami  79  m.  by  London,  the  Channel,  it  is,  owing  to  the  want  of  water, 
Chatham,  and  Dover  railway.  Pop.  11,865  in  very  defective ; and,  as  it  can  be  entered  only  at 
1861.  The  town,  which,  till  the  beginning  of  certain  times  of  the  tide,  it  is  far  from  realising 
last  century,  was  little  more  than  a small  fishing  the  expectations  that  were  formed  of  its  being  a 
village,  has  risen  to  its  present  importance,  partly  good  refuge  harbour.  It  is  under  the  superin- 
in  consequence  of  the  construction  of  its  artificial  tendence  of  an  incorporated  company  of  trustees, 
Irarbour,  one  of  the  largest  of  the  kind  iu  England,  who  appoint  the  chief  and  deputy  harbour-masters 
but  principally  from  its  having  become  a favourite  and  other  officers.  It  was  made  a royal  |iort  in 
summer  resort  of  visitors  from  the  metropolis.  Its  honour  of  a visit  from  George  IV.  in  1821 ; ami 
older  portions,  irregularly  built,  with  narrow  streets  an  obelisk  near  the  pier-gates  has  been  erected  to 
ami  mean-looking  houses,  occupied  chiefly  by  the  commemorate  that  most  unimportant  event, 
tradespeople,  lie  in  a flat  opening  towards  the  sea  Ramsgate  had  formerly  an  extensive  commerce 
by  a narrow  gulley,  (here  called  gate,  whence  the  with  the  Baltic,  but  this  has  long  declined.  It  has 
name  of  the  town,)  between  two  very  steep  cliffs;  still  some  trade  with  France  and  Holland,  chiefly 
the  latter,  which  arc  ascended  by  stone  stejw,  are  in  the  importation  of  eggs,  fruit,  and  provisions, 
now  covered  with  good- looking,  though,  in  general,  The  gross  customs  revenue  of  the  port  (which  in- 
not  very  substantial  houses.  Laid  out  in  terraces,  eludes  Margate  and  Bmadstairs),  amounted  to 
crescents,  and  squares.  The  town  is  well-lighted  2,944/.  in  1863.  Its  coasting-trade  is  prettv  cx- 
with  gas.  Till  1838  the  supply  of  water  was  in-  tensive,  chiefly  with  I/mdon,  Newcastle,  and’  Sun- 
ftuflicient,  and  constituted  no  small  item  of  expense  dcrlaml.  A considerable  fishery  of  turbots  and 
to  the  inhabe.  of  the  houses  ou  the  cliffs,  but  an  soles  is  carried  on  off  the  coast  by  boats  from  the 
ample  supply  was  then  introduced  from  the  neigh-  W.  ports  of  England  ; but  only  a small  share  of  it 
bouring  village  of  St.  Laurence.  A market-house  is  taken  by  the  inhnbs.  of  Ramsgate.  Indeed  the 
xtnruls  at  the  intersection  of  the  principal  streets  of  town  displays  little  activity  beyond  what  is  caused 
the  old  town.  The  church,  a large  and  hamlaomc  by  the  influx  of  visitors  during’the  summer  season, 
building,  in  the  perpendicular  style,  with  an  oc-  nnd  for  whose  accommodation  passenger  steamers 
tagonal  tower,  provides  accommodation  for  about  ply  daily  to  and  from  the  metropolis.  The  smooth- 

2.000  persons:  the  living  (created  by  act  of  purl,  ness  of  the  sands  E.  of  the  harbour,  and  the  clear- 
in  1827)  is  a vicarage  of  the  annual  value  of  400/.;  ness  of  the  water,  make  the  beach  particularly 
patron,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  A chapel-  well  adapted  for  bathing,  and  it  constitutes  a very 
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favourite  resort  f«»r  visitors,  hundreds  of  whom  may 
here  be  seen  in  the  height  of  the  season  strolling 
nlioiit,  lounging  on  chairs,  and  enjoying  the  sea- 
breeze.  The  pier  furnishes  another  delightful 
promenade,  and  on  the  W.  cliff  is  a fine  broad 
walk,  extending  westward  towards  Pegwell  Bay. 
The  hath  establishments  are  replete  with  accom- 
modation for  invalids ; and  libraries  news-rooms, 
bazaars,  and  concerts,  furnish  ample  means  of 
occupation  and  amusement. 

Ramsgate  is  a member  of  the  Cinque  Port  of 
Sandwich,  ami  is  governed  by  a deputy,  appointed 
by  the  maver  of  that  l>or. ; but  judicial  affairs  are 
regulated  by  a local  magistracy  under  a local  act. 
passed  in  1812.  Markets  on  Wednesday  and 
Saturday,  but  daily  during  summer,  and  exceed- 
ingly well  supplied. 

RANGOON,  n town,  river-port,  and  the  chief 
entrepot  for  the  foreign  trade  of  British  Bunnnh, 
on  the  E.  and  principal  branch  of  the  Irawaddi 
(called  the  Rangoon  river),  about  26  m.  from  the 
son,  60  m.  SSW.  Pegu,  and  DO  m.  W.  by  N.  Mar- 
taban ; lab  16°  42'  N.,  long.  1)6°  20'  E.  Pop. 
cstimat.  at  25,000.  The  town  and  suburbs  extend 
lengthwise  along  the  bank  of  the  river  for  about 
1 m.  by  $ in  depth;  hut  the  houses  are  very  un- 
equally scattered  over  the  area.  The  fort,  or 
rather  wooden  stockade,  which  constitutes  the 
town  properly  so  called,  is  an  irregular  oblong, 
entered  by  8 gates  and  several  sallyports.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Malcolm,  who  visited  Rangoon  in 
1835  (Travels  in  SE.  Asia,  i.  76),  * the  city  is 
spread  upon  part  of  a vast  meadow,  hut  little 
above  high  tides,  and  at  this  sea: son  (May)  re- 
sembling a neglected  swamp.  The  fortifications 
arc  of  no  avail  against  modem  modes  of  attack. 
They  consist  of  merely  a row  of  wooden  timliers 
set  in  the  ground,  rising  to  the  height  of  alsmt 
18  ft.,  with  a narrow  plutform  running  round  in- 
side for  musketeers,  and  a few  cannon  lying  at  the 
gateways  in  a useless  condition.  A dozen  foreigners 
have  brick  tenements,  very  shabby : there  arc 
also  four  or  live  small  brick  places  of  worship  for 
foreigners,  and  n miserable  custom-house.  Besides 
these,  it  is  a city  of  bamboo  huts,  in  appearance 
as  paltry  as  possible.  The  caves  of  the  houses 
generally  descend  to  within  fi  or  8 ft.  of  the 
ground,  very  few  being  of  more  than  one  story, 
or  having  any  other  covering  than  thatch.  Hence 
it  is  very  subject  to  tires,  from  one  of  which  it  is 
said  to  have  suffered  most  severely  in  the  year 
1851.  Cellars  are  unknown,  and  all  the  houses 
are  raised  2 or  3 ft.  above  the  ground,  for  coolness 
and  ventilation.  As  the  floors  are  of  split  bam- 
boo, all  dirt  falls  through ; and  what  is  not  picked 
up  by  crows,  dogs,  fowls,  JL*c.,  is  occasionally  swept 
out  and  burned.  The  streets  are  narrow  and 
paved  with  lmlf-bumt  bricks,  which,  ns  wheel  car- 
riages are  not  allowed  in  the  city,  are  in  tolerable 
repair.  There  is  neither  wharf  nor  quay ; in  four 
or  live  places  are  wooden  siairs,  at  which  small 
boats  may  land  passengers  ; but  even  these  do  not 
extend  to  w ithin  20  fu  of  low-water  mark.  Vessels 
lie  in  the  stream,  and  discharge  into  boats.’ 

The  river  op|M»ite  Rangoon  is  about  000  yards 
across,  and  the  town  is  accessible  to  shijis  of  1,200 
tons’  burden.  The  navigation,  though  somewhat 
intricate,  is  safe  and  practicable  with  the  aid  of 
ordinary  native  pilots.  At  neaps  the  tide  rises 
an<l  falls  about  18  A.,  and  at  springs,  from  25  to 
30  ft.  Rangoon  presents  many  facilities  for  ship- 
building. The  banks  of  the  river  are  so  Hat  and 
soft,  as  to  render  docks  almost  unnecessary,  and 
there  Is  nearly  a complete  water  communication 
with  the  teak  forests  of  Pegu,  by  far  the  most, 
abundant  in  India.  Ship-building  has,  in  fact, 
been  carried  on  at  Rangoon  since  1786;  and  in 
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the  38  years  which  preceded  the  British  capture 
of  the  town,  111  square-rigged  vessels  of  European 
construction  had  been  built,  the  total  burden  of 
which  amounted  to  upwards  of  35,000  tons.  Seve- 
ral were  of  from  800  to  1 ,000  tons. 

The  markets  of  Rangoon  are  well  anti  cheaply 
supplied  with  manv  sorts  of  provisions,  as  nee, 
poultry,  and  fish.  The  foreign  commerce  of  the 
town  is  stall  considerable,  though  greatly  crippled 
by  enormous  |K»rt  charges  and  absolute  prohibi- 
tions against  exporting  rice  or  the  precious  metals. 
Specie  is  indeed  exported,  but  only  clandestinely. 
The  trade  of  the  empire  seaward  is  principally  with 
the  ports  of  Chittagong,  Dacca,  Calcutta,  Madras, 
Musulipatam,  and  Penang,  and  occasionally  with 
the  Persian  and  Arabian  gulfs.  No  direct  trade 
has  yet  beeu  rarried  on  between  Burmah  and  any 
European  country.  The  articles  exerted  to  foreign 
countries  from  Rangoon  are  teak  wood,  catechu, 
stick  lac,  bees’  wax,  elephants'  teeth,  raw  cotton, 
orpiment,  gold  and  silver,  goms,  and  ponies,  which 
are  much  esteemed  at  Madras.  By  far  the  most 
important  of  these  commodities  is*  teak  timber; 
the  quuntity  of  this  wood  annually  exported  is 
said  to  Ikj  equal  to  7,500  full-sized  trees.  The 
principal  imports  are  cotton  piece  goods  from  India 
and  Britain,  British  woollens,  iron,  steel,  quick- 
silver, copper,  cordage, borax,  sulphur,  gunpowder, 
saltpetre,  lire-anns,  coarse  porcelain,  English  glass 
ware,  opium,  tobacco,  cocoa  and  areca  nuts,  sugar, 
and  spirits. 

About  2 m.  NNW.  Rangoon  is  the  celebrated 
Shoe-Dagon  temple,  which,  though  rather  smaller 
than  that  of  Shoe-Madoo,  at  Pegu  (which  see),  Is 
much  more  highly  ornamented  The  two  principal 
roads  loading  to  it  are  lined  on  either  side  with 
numerous  pagodas,  some  of  considerable  size.  The 
great  temple,  simitar  to  that  of  Pegu,  stands  on  a 
planted  terrace,  raised  upon  a rocky  eminence,  and 
reached  by  an  ascent  of  100  stone  steps.  The  area 
of  this  terrace  is  al*>ut  2 acres;  the  temple  at  its 
base  Is  310  fu  in  diameter,  anti  338  fu  in  height, 
surmounted  by  a tee,  or  umbrella  of  open  iron  work, 
45  ft.  in  height,  and  richly  gilt.  The  golden  temple 
of  the  idol  may  challenge  competition,  in  point  of 
beauty,  with  any  other  of  its  class  in  Indin.  The 
building  is  composed  entirely  of  teak-wood,  and 
indefatigable  pains  are  displayed  in  the  profusion 
of  rich  carved  work  which  adorns  iu  The  whole 
is  one  mass  of  the  richest  gilding,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  three  roofs,  which  have  a silvery 
appearance.  A plank  of  a deep  red  colour  sepa- 
rates the  gold  ami  silver,  which  has  a happy  effect 
in  relieving  them.  All  round  the  principal  pagoda 
are  smaller  temples,  richly  gilt,  and  furnished  with 
images  of  Gaudutna,  the  sight  of  which,  accom- 
panied by  the  constant  tinkling  of  the  innumerable 
tails  hung  ou  the  top  of  each  pagoda,  combines, 
with  the  stillness  and  deserted  api»camnce  of  the 
place,  to  produce  an  impression  on  the  mind  not 
speedily  to  Ik;  effaced.  The  temple  having  long 
enjoyed  a higher  reputation  than  any  other  in  the 
Burmese  donu,  is  resorted  to  by  numerous  devotees, 
and  near  it  live  160  families,  called  ‘slaves  of  the 
pagoda,’  to  whose  care  it  is  entrusted. 

RASTADT,  a fortified  town  of  W.  Germany, 
grand  duchy  of  Baden,  circ.  Middle  Rhine,  of  which 
it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  Murg,a  tributary  of  tiic  Rhine, 
13  m.  SW.  Carlsruhe,  on  the  railway  from  CarL*- 
ruhe  to  Basel.  Fop.  7,428  in  1861.  The  town  is 
strongly  fortified,  the  fortress  being  n Hnndta- 
featuny,  or  under  the  nominal  contnd  of  the  German 
diet.  Rastadt  has  wide  streets,  several  K.  Cath. 
and  Lutheran  churches,  a gymnasium,  lvcetim, 
various  other  schools,  and  a palace,  the  residence 
of  the  last  margraves  of  Baden,  in  which  is  a curi- 
ous collection  of  Turkish  trophies.  Kastadl  is  tho 
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scat  of  the  superior  judicial  court  for  the  circ.  It  Within  the  citv  is  a monument  to  the  prat  as- 
has  manufactures  of  tobacco,  chicory,  carriages,  tronomer  Kepler,  who  expired  here  in  1680. 
and  machinery  and  instruments  of  various  kinds ; Katislxm  has  a royal  academy,  Rom.  Catholic 
but  is  principally  noted  for  two  congresses  held  in  ivceum,  Lutheran  gymnasium,  theological  scini- 
it;  the  lirst,  in  1714,  when  a treaty  was  concluded  : nary,  observatory,  public  library  with  20.000 
between  Marshal  Viliam  and  Prince  Eugene ; and  volumes,  school  of  design,  museum  of  mathe- 
the  second,  in  1798-01),  which  terminated  abruptly  maticul  and  philosophical  instruments,  and  l>otamc 
in  the  assassination  of  two  of  the  French  envoys,  society.  Since  it  has  ceased  to  be  the  seat  of  the 
RATHKEALE,  an  inland  town  of  Ireland,  German  Diet,  it  has  been  mostly  shorn  of  its  im- 
prov.  Munster,  co.  Limerick,  on  the  Deel,  17  m.  portance ; but  a good  many  vessels  for  the  navi- 
WSVV.  Limerick.  Pop,  2,761  in  1861.  The  gat  ion  of  the  Danuta  are  built  here;  and  it  has 
town  prii»cij>allv  consists  of  one  street,  nearly  1 m.  several  breweries,  distilleries,  tanneries,  and  iron 
in  length,  which  has  many  good  houses  and  works.  It  formerly  enjoyed  the  exclusive  right 
shops.  A par.  church,  a R.  Catholic  chapel.  with  j of  the  navigation  of  the  Danube,  upwards  to  l*lm 
an  independent  and  a Methodist  meeting-house,  1 and  downwards  to  Vienna.  'Hus  privilege  is 
a fever-hospital,  dispensary,  court-house,  ami  extinct,  hut  it  still  has  a large  share  of  the  i radio 
bridewell.  Several  German  families  are  settled  on  the  river. 

in  the  town.  General  sessions  are  held  four  times  At  Donaustabet,  on  the  Danube,  about  6 m. 
a year;  petty  sessions  on  Thursdays.  It  is  a distant,  is  the  Valhalla,  a tine  Doric  marble  tem- 
coaat&bulary  station,  and  has  a considerable  retail  pie,  built  by  king  Louis  I.  of  Havana,  for  the  re- 
trade. Markets  on  Thursdays;  fairs  on  7th  Feb.,  reption  of  statues  and  busts  of  the  distinguished 
4th  April,  1st  and  19th  June,  5th  Aug.,  18th  men  of  Germany.  This  edifice,  commenced  in 
Sent.,  and  18tl»  Nov.  j 1830,  was  completed  in  the  course  of  1841. 

KATISBON  (Germ.  Regensburg,  an.  Ca strum  ^ Katisbon  was  the  capital  of  the  dukes  of  Bavaria, 
Ilcglnnm,  afterwards  Augusta  Tiberii),  a city  of  till  their  duchy  was  overturned  by  Charlemagne. 
S.  Germany,  cap.  of  the  Upper  Palatinate,  in  It  was  afterwards  a free  imperial  city,  governed 
Bavaria,  on  the  Danube,  across  which  it  com-  ’ by  a count  of  the  empire.  In  1809,  some  severe 
municates  with  its  suburb,  S tad t -am- Hof,  by  a * lighting  took  place  before  it  between  a part  of  the 
bridge.  1,000  German  ft.  in  length,  64  m.  EXE.  grand  French  army,  under  Napoleon,  and  the 
Munich,  on  the  railway  from  Xuremberg  to  Austrians,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter,  who 
Vienna.  Pop.  27,875  in  1861.  Batistan  is  one  were  forced  to  retire  towards  Bohemia, 
of  the  oldest  towns  in  Germany,  and  has  a pro-  RAVEXXA,  a city  of  Central  Italy,  cap.  of 
porfiunallv  antique  appearance.  Its  streets  are  prov.  of  same  name,  on  the  Montone,  amid  ex- 
narrow  and  irregular;  and  its  houses,  though  1 tensive  but  fertile  marshes,  43  m.  ESE.  Bologna, 
lofty,  are  altogether  old-fashioned  and  incon-  I 84  m.  NW.  Ancona,  and  4A  m.  from  the  Adriatic, 
venient.  Many  have  tall  bat  tie  men  ted  towers,  | on  a branch  line  of  the  milway  from  Bologna  to 
with  loopholes  for  musketry,  and  among  the  large  | Ancona.  Pop.  19,1 18  in  1862.  The  city  is  famous 
residences  are  several  ornamented  with  heraldic  ! for  its  architectural  remains.  Having  been  the 
bearings.  The  cathedral  is  a line  Gothic  editicc,  cap.  of  Italy  during  the  last  years  of  the  \V. 
l>eguii  in  the  13th  century,  but  the  greater  part  empire,  and  successively  the  residence  of  Ho- 
appears  to  have  been  constructed  in  the  15th:  norms,  Valenti nian,  Odoacer,  Tlieodoric,  and  the 
it*  interior  was  formerly  crowded  with  a number  succeeding  Gothic  monarch*,  it  presents  many 
of  extraneous  ornaments;  but  these,  have  tacn  interesting  specimens  of  the  architecture  of  tlmt 
removed.  In  it  are  a few  fme  works  of  art,  indud-  period,  few'  of  which  are  elsewhere  to  be  found, 
ing  a bas-relief  on  the  tomb  of  the  primate  Dal-  | The  empress  Placidia,  from  422  to  450,  and  Tlieo- 
berg,  designed  by  Canova.  Two  older  cathedrals  done,  from  492  to  526,  emtaUishcd  it  with  the 
adjoin  this  edifice;  one,  now  used  as  a baptistery,  best  edifices  the  times  were  capable  of  producing; 
is  supposed  to  date  from  the  10th  or  11th  century,  and  many  of  these  exist  in  singularly  good  pre- 
ami  the  other  is  of  a still  earlier  date.  servation*.  The  church  of  San  Vittore  is  said  to 

Near  the  cathedral  is  a massive  square  tower,  date  as  far  hack  as  the  early  part  of  the  4th  cen- 
probably  a remnant  of  an  ancient  Roman  fortress,  turv;  but  what  remains  of  it  is  a mere  bam, 
The  church  of  Sr.  Emmeran  has  some  very  curious  without  character.  The  earliest  perfect  church 
monuments  of  high  antiquity,  but  it  is  now  half  is  that  of  Snnta  Again  Maggiore,  completed  in 
in  ruins;  ami  St.  Emmeran  *s  Abbey,  a large  the  fith  century,  having  granite  columns  and 
though  not  a fine  building,  has  been  converted  rich  marbles,  apparently  taken  from  some  more 
into  the  palace  of  the  prince  of  Tours  anti  Taxis,  ancient  edifice.  San  Giovanni  del  Sngra  was 
The  establishment  to  which  the  latter  belonged  > built  by  Placidia,  anno  43a ; San  Francesco 
was  founded  long  before  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  ' apparently  about  the  same  date;  St.  Apollinaris 
by  whom  it  was  enlarged : ami  at  the  time  of  its  j Nuovo,  a’  foundation  of  Tlieodoric,  and  having 
dissolution,  it  is  said  to  have  been  1,200  years  old.  j mosaics  of  that  period ; St.  Apollinaris,  at  Chiassi, 
The  Scotch  Benedictine  convent,  a monastic  in-  built  by  Justinian,  on  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
stitution  in  Katisbon,  the  small  revenue  of  which  ; temple  of  Apollo;  and  Spirito  Santo,  also  of  the 
lias  prevented  its  secularisation,  supports  two  ! 6th  century.  In  all  these  churches  the  general 
monks  and  five  young  Scotch  ecclesiastical  j plan  and  style  are  nearly  the  same.  They  consist 
students.  It  has  a very  curious  church,  supposed  of  three  naves  divided  by  columns,  supporting 
to  date  from  the  loth  or  11th  century.  The  town-  arches;  the  middle  nave  terminating  in  u serni- 
hnll,  a gloomy  and  irregular  structure,  is  interest-  circular  recess,  covered  with  mosaics.  The  roof 
ing  as  being  the  seat  of  the  German  diets  from  is  of  timber,  and  not  concealed.  No  very  distinct 
1663  to  1806.  The  apartments  formerly  occupied  marks  of  specific  difference  are  observable  in  the 
by  the  diet  present  little  that  is  remarkable;  but  workmanship,  between  the  structures  of  the  4th 
beneath  the  edifice  are  some  dungeons,  in  which  and  6th  centuries,  except  in  the  ornamental 
are  preserved  the  rack,  and  other  machinery  of  parts:  the  capitals  and  mouldings  of  the  latter 
torture,  formerly  in  use.  period  are  much  more  fanciful.  The  cathedral  of 

The  old  bishop’s  palace,  in  which  the  emperor  Ravenna  was  originally  founded  towards  the  end 
Maximilian  II.  died,  is  now  a brewery.  The  of  the  4th  century;  but  the  present  building  is 
ramparts  of  Katisbon  are  no  longer  of  use  as  a modem,  and  has  some  frescoes  by  Guido,  lias- 
means  of  defence,  but  serve  as  public  walks,  reliefs,  and  rich  altars.  Near  it  is  the  baptistery, 
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an  octagonal  building,  nrolmbly  of  the  same  date 
ns  the  ancient  cathedral,  and  almost  covered  with 
mosaics,  attributed  to  an  archbishop  who  lived 
about  430.  The  baptism  of  Christ  is  represented 
on  the  dome  in  mosaic.  The  church  of  San  Vitale, 
another  octagonal  structure,  dates  from  the  tint 
half  of  the  6th  century.  Here,  also,  is  a little 
church  built  by  IMacidia,  whose  tomb  it  contains, 
with  those  of  Ilonorins,  Constantins,  and  Valen- 
tinian  HI.  Without  the  city  is  the  mausoleum 
of  Tbeodoric,  constructed  by  lm  daughter  Araal- 
sunta. 

Hut  by  far  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  struc- 
tures to  be  seen  at  Ravenna  is  the  tomb  of  Dante, 
the  immortal  author  of  the  Divina  Commcdia, 
who  expired  here,  in  exile,  on  the  14th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1321. 

* Happier  Ravenna!  on  thy  hoary  shore. 

Fortress  of  falling  empire  t honour'd  sleeps 

The  immortal  exile.*  Childe  Harold,  ir.  69. 

lie  was  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Franciscan 
monastery,  in  a handsome  tomb  erected  by  his 
iroteetor  Guido  da  Polenta,  restored  by  Hernardo 
lends)  in  1433,  again  restored  by  Cardinal  Corsi 
in  1692,  and  replaced  hv  a more  magnificent  sepul-  ; 
ch re  in  17W1,  at  the  expense  of  Cardinal  Luigi  1 
Gouznga.  The  Florentines  repeatedly  demanded 
the  ashes  of  the  mighty  dead,  but  these  demands 
were  uniformly  met  by  a linn  denial. 

The  Purtn  Aurra , a triumphal  arch  at  the  W. 
entrance  of  the  city,  ami  a few  remains,  said  to  lie 
portions  of  Thcodorie’s  palace,  anil  having  some 
similarity  to  those  of  the  ualace  of  Diocletian,  at 
S|wilatro,  comprise  the  principal  remaining  anti- 
quities. The  city  has  ramparts,  which,  however, 
are  of  little  service  as  means  of  defence.  Some  of 
its  squares  are  neat,  and  ornamented  with  statues 
of  po|M*s;  and  the  streets  are  mostly  wide  and  re- 
gular, but  dirty ; and  the  houses  are  old-fashioned, 
mid  gloomy.  It  has  a few  silk  manufactures, 
and  a large  annual  fair ; hut,  like  Padua,  it 
is  very  dull,  and  litter  for  study  than  for  active 
business.  A monastery  has  Wen  appropriated  to 
a public  library,  containing  from  30,000  to  40,000 
vols. ; and  a museum,  with  n few  objects  of 
natural  history,  antiquities,  casts,  and  paintings. 
Few  of  the  churches  are  rich  in  paintings,  hut 
there  are  some  good  private  galleries.  Hymn 
praises  Ravenna  for  its  climate,  and  says,  he 
found  much  education  and  liWrulity  of  thinking 
among  the  higher  classes.  It  is  an  archbishopric, 
and  the  residence  of  a papal  legate. 

Ravenna  was  originally  founded  by  a colony  of 
Thessalians,  most  probably  on  the  sea-shore,  but, 
in  the  days  of  Strabo,  it  was  owing  to  the  accumu- 
lation of  mud,  surrounded  by  marshes,  (lab.  v. 
p.  148.)  Hence  JSilius  Italicus. 

‘ Lenta  paludtwa*  proscindunt  stagrni  Ravenme.' 

Lib.  viii.  v.  602. 

Heing  difficult  of  approach,  and  well  fortified,  its 
advantages  as  a stronghold  ami  a naval  station 
were  perceived  by  Augustus,  who  constructed  a 
new  harbour,  about  three  miles  from  the  old  town, 
which  he  connected  with  the  Po  and  the  old  city 
by  a canal,  and  with  the  continent  by  a causeway. 
Ravenna  henceforward  became  the  principal  station 
of  the  Adriatic  fleet,  and  the  new  and  old  cities 
were  nearly  joined  by  intermediate  buildings.  Hut 
the  same  cause,  the  accumulation  of  mud  and  other 
matters,  brought  down  by  the  Po  and  other  rivers, 
that  had  destroyed  the  port  of  the  ancient  city,  in 
no  very  long  time  destroyed  that  constructed  by 
Augustus.  It  is  now,  in  fact,  about  -I A m.  from 
the  sea,  and  so  early  as  the  5th  or  6th  century  of 
the  Christian  cm  4 the  port  of  August  us  was  con- 
verted into  pleasant  orchards,  and  a lonely  grove 
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of  pines  covered  the  ground  where  the  Roman 
fleet  once  rode  at  anchor/  (Gibbon,  v.  *209,  Kvo.ed.) 
Hut  this  very  circumstance,  though  it  lessened 
the  nnvnl  importance,  increased  the  strength  of 
the  new  city,  which,  from  the  beginning  of  tho 
5th  to  the  middle  of  the  8th  century,  was  con- 
sidered as  the  sent  of  government  and  the  capital 
of  Italy.  At  length  the  Creek  exarchate  being 
overthrown,  the  citv  and  its  territory  was  given 
by  Pepin  to  the  Holy  See  in  773.  Subsequently 
Ravenna  successively  belonged  to  its  own  lords, 
the  Hologncse,  and  tlie  Venetians,  till  1509,  when 
it  fell  to  the  pope.  In  151*2,  the  French,  under 
the  Duke  tie  Nemours,  gained  a signal  victory  over 
the  Spaniards,  at  a short  distance  from  Ravenna, 
an  event  commemorated  by  an  obelisk  erected  on 
the  field  of  battle. 

READING,  a pari,  and  mun.  bor.  and  market 
town  of  England,  bund,  its  own  name,  co.  Berks, 
of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  Kennett,  close  to  its 
junction  with  the  Thames  and  on  the  line  of  tho 
Great  Hath  n>ad  and  of  the  Great  Western  rail- 
way, 38  in.  W.  Is  union.  Area  of  pari,  ami  mun. 
lM»r.,  which  are  eo-ex tensive,  2,080  acres.  Pop. 
25,045  hi  1861.  The  town  is  of  considerable  si/e, 
and  apparent  prosperity,  the  iuhahs.  having  in- 
creased rapidly  within  the  last  15  years.  There 
are  many  excellent  houses,  and  the  main  streets 
are  spacious,  and  well  lighted  with  gas.  The 
town-hall,  completed  in  1788,  is  a substantial 
building,  well  adapted  for  municipal  purposes. 
Reading  has  4 parish  churches.  The  church  of 
the  Grey  friars,  long  used  as  a Bridewell,  was  re- 
stored in  1863,  ami  is  not  surpassed  in  architectural 
beauty  by  any  in  the  county.  St.  Lawrence  is 
a large  structure,  with  a fine  tower  of  flint  and 
stone, chiefly  in  the  perpendicular  style:  the  other 
churches  are  of  a mixed  architecture;  and  St. 
Mary’s  is  remarkable  for  a handsome  tesselated 
tower.  There  is  a chapel -of-easo  and  a licensed 
episcopal  chapel  in  the  par.  of  St.  Mary’s,  and  a 
district  church  in  that  of  St.  Giles;  and  there  are 
places  of  worship  for  Rom.  Catholics,  Baptists, 
Independents,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends.  The  town  has  numerous  Sunday 
schools,  furnishing  religious  instruction  to  nearly 
2,000  children,  and  there  art*  several  subscription 
day  schools,  attended  by  about  800  children.  The 
grammar  school,  originally  founded  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VII.,  and  endowed  with  property  belong- 
ing to  the  decayed  hospital  of  St.  John,  received 
great  additions  from  Archbp.  I^md,  and  Sir  Thomas 
White  Conferred  on  it  two  fellowships  at  St.John’s 
college,  Oxford.  It  enjoyed  a high  reputation  as 
a classical  seminary,  while  the  Rev.  I)r.  Valpy  was 
head-master,  and  was  then  attended  by  120  boys, 
partly  day  scholars  and  partly  boarders ;’ since  then, 
however,  it  has  declined,  but  it  continues  to  lie  a 
respectable  school,  and  is  improving.  The  school 
is  open  to  all  boys,  whether  natives  or  residents  of 
Reading;  blit  none  are  admitted  free.  A bluecoat 
school,  founded  in  1646,  has  an  endowment  pro- 
ducing an  average  income  of  850/.  a year,  and  fur- 
nishes clothing,  instruction,  and  an  apprentice-fee 
to  40  boys  (elected  by  the  corporation) : a girl’s 
green-coat  school,  in  &t.  Mary’s  j>ar.,  is  supported 
by  subscription.  Reading  has  a co.  hospital,  ojiencd 
in  1839.  and  numerous  almshouses  and  money  cha- 
rities, few  towns  in  England  having  so  large  an 
amount  of  property  held  in  trust  for  charitable  pur- 
poses. A dispensary,  eye  infirmary,  and  savings* 
bank  have  been  established  within  the  last  few 
years.  The  Reading  Institution  has  an  excellent 
library  and  news  room,  ami  it  has  also  a subscrip- 
tion news  room,  mechanics’  institute,  small  theatre, 
and  two  weekly  newsnapors  an*  published. 

The  trade  of  Reading  is  very  considerable,  but 
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more  of  a general  than  specific  character.  The 
manufacture  of  woollens  wn*  formerly  extensively 
carried  on,  chiefly  in  a large  range  of  buildings 
known  as  the  Oracle;  but  the  business  is  now 
wholly  abandoned,  and  the  buildings  are  occupied  , 
by  ritand  and  silk  weavers,  of  whom  there  is  a 
considerable  numtier  in  and  about  the  town.  Floor- 
cloth and  sail-cloth  are  also  produced,  and  there 
are  several  large  breweries.  The  trade  of  the  town 
was  greatly  facilitated  by  the  Rennet  and  Avon 
canal  and  the  Thames  navigation,  and  it  has 
been  still  more  increased  by  the  opening  of  the 
Great  Western  railway,  which  has  here  a priucijval 
station. 

Heading,  which  claims  to  be  a bor.  by  prescrip- 
tion, was  incorporated  by  Henry  III.,  and  has  re- 
ceived many  subsequent  charters.  Under  the  Mu- 
nicipal Reform  Act,  the  borough  is  divided  into  3 
wards,  the  municipal  officers  being  a mayor  and  5 1 
aldermen,  with  1#  councillors.  Quarter  and  petty  I 
sessions  arc  held  under  a recorder,  and  a county 
court  is  established  here.  The  Lent  assises  and 
winter  quarter  sessions  for  the  co.  are  held  here, 
ltcaidcs  weekly  petty  sessions.  Reading  Iuls  sent 
2 moms,  to  the  II . of  C.  since  the  *23  Edw.  I.,  the 
right  of  voting  down  to  the  Reform  Act  being  in 
the  inhaba.  paying  scot  and  lot.  The  electoral 
limits  were  left  unchanged  by  the  Boundary  Act, 
and  in  1865  it  had  1,682  reg.  electors.  Rending 
is  likewise  one  of  the  polling-places  at  elections 
for  the  co.  Markets  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday ; 
on  the  latter  for  com.  Fairs,  Feb.  2,  May  1,  July  25, 
and  Sept.  21. 

Reading  is  of  great  antifjuitv,  though  its  origin 
is  unknown.  In  1263  Henry  ifl.  held  n parliament 
here,  and  another  was  adjourned  thither  in  1453. 
In  the  great  civil  war  it  was  successively  occupied 
bv  the  forces  of  |»arliamcnt  and  of  the  king.  Arch- 
bishop Laud  was  the  son  of  a clothier  in  this  town, 
where  he  first  saw  the  light  in  1573.  In  his  pros- 
perity he  did  not  forget  the  place  of  his  birth,  to 
w hich  he  was  a liberal  tancfactor. 

RED  RIVER.  See  Mississippi. 

REDRUTH,  a market  town  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land. co.  Cornwall,  bund.  Pcnwith,  on  an  acclivity 
on  the  high  road  between  Truro  and  St.  Ives,  8 m. 
WSW.  the  former,  and  1 1 m.  E.  the  latter,  and 
81 1 ni.  WSW.  Ixindon,  by  Great  Western  railway. 
J*«ip.  of  town,  7.919,  and  of  par.  11,504  in  1801. 
Area  of  par.  3,770  acres.  The  town  consists  prin- 
cipally of  one  long  street,  built  on  the  able  of  the 
hill.  It  has  been  great Iv  extended  and  improved 
of  late  years,  having  fully  doubled  its  pop.  since 
1801,  and  is  pretty  well  built,  )»avcd,  and  lighted 
with  gas.  Among  the  more  recent  buildings  are 
a handsome  square  granite  tower,  with  an  illumi- 
nated clock  in  its  upj>er  part ; and  the  savings* 
bank,  a neat  edifice  with  a colonnade  in  fiont. 
The  par.  church,  at  the  foot  of  the  Cam  Bre  Hill, 

m.  SW.  the  town,  was  rebuilt  about  1770.  The 
living  is  a rectory,  in  the  patronage  of  Lord  de 
Dunstanville.  A chapel  of  ease,  in  the  pointed 
style,  has  l>ccn  erected  contiguous  to  the  town, 
partly  by  a grant  from  the  parliamentary  com- 
missioners, ami  partly  by  subscription;  the  living 
is  a curacy,  in  the  patronage  of  the  rector.  There 
are  also  meeting-houses  for  Baptists,  Methodists, 
nod  Quakers;  a grammar  school,  erected  by  vo- 
luntary contribution  in  1803,  with  various  other 
private  and  Sunday  schools,  a subscription  reading 
room,  arid  a small  theatre. 

Redruth  owes  its  importance  wholly  to  the  ex- 
tensive copper  and  tin  mines  in  its  vicinity.  The 
Consolidated  and  United  Mines,  between  it  and 
Gweunap,  are  the  most  extensive  of  any  in  Corn- 
wall. One  of  the  shafts  in  these  mines  is  more 
than  300  fathoms  deep,  the  tcm|*crature  at  the 
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bottom  l>eing  from  90°  to  9!»°  Fab.  (Dc  la  Beebe’s 
Geology  of  Cornwall,  p.  601.)  The  ore  is  con- 
veyed bv  railways  to  Deveron,  on  a creek  belong- 
ing to  Falmouth  harbour,  ami  to  Portrcath  ami 
Hnyle,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  peninsula.  Redruth 
lias  a brisk  general  trade.  Markets  on  Wednesday 
and  Friday,  which  last  is  one  of  the  largest  com 
markets  in  the  W.  of  England.  Fairs,  May  2d, 
Aug.  3d,  and  Oct,  12th,  chiefly  for  cattle.  Tehiddy 
Park,  the  seat  of  Lord  de  Dunstanville,  is  about 
2 in.  from  the  town. 

RED  SEA  (an.  Arabians  Sinus , or  11  u bn/m 
Mare),  an  extensive  inland  sen  between  Africa 
and  Arabia,  connected  with  the  Indian  Ocean  by 
the  Strait  of  Bab-el- Mandeb, less  than  20  m. across, 
between  lat.  12°  40'  and  30°  N.,  and  long.  32°  ami 
44°  E.  Extreme  length,  1,420  m.;  do.  breadth, 
230  m.;  average  breadth,  135  m. ; estimated  area, 
185,000  sq.  m.  It  runs  in  a nearly  direct  course 
from  NNW.  to  SSE.,  being  divided  at  its  If.  ex- 
tremity into  two  arms,  the  longest  and  most  west- 
erly of  which  is  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  at  the  head  of 
which  is  the  port  of  the  same  name,  which  see. 
The  other  branch,  which  runs  NXE.,  having  a 
length  of  120  in.,  is  called  the  Gulf  of  Akulm.  On 
the  promontory  between  these  gulfs  is  the  moun- 
tain group  of  Djibbel-Musa,  including  mounts 
Sinai  ami  Horeb,  famous  in  Scripture  history.  The 
Gulf  of  Suez  is  more  than  180  m.  in  length,  and  its 
breadth  may  average  about  22  m.  The  strait  of 
Djulml,  the  entrance  to  this  gulf,  is  nearly  16  m. 
across. 

The  Red  Sea,  though,  generally  speaking,  of 
great  depth  (averaging  100  fathoms),  is  in  parts 
studded  with  rocky  islets  and  hidden  coral  tanks, 
which  extend  far  into  the  channel,  and  sometimes 
impede  the  course  of  vessels.  The  islands  are 
scattered  pretty  abundantly  in  all  parts  of  the  sea. 
Several  occur  near  the  entrance  of  the  two  north- 
ern gulfs;  but  by  far  the  greater  number  are  found 
at  its  SW.  extremity,  nearly  opposite  Massouah, 
this  group  being  denominated  the  Dhaluk  Archi- 
pelago. Further  S.  are  several  other  islands,  one 
of  which  (called  Djibel-Teer)  comprises  an  active 
volcano,  rising  nearly  1.200  ft,  above  the  sea.  The 
island  of  Cameran  lies  SW.  I.oheia;  and*  nearly 
opposite  llodcida,  in  lat.  15°  N.,  is  the  group  of 
the  Zehayer  islands.  The  coral  reefs  of  this  sea 
are  more  numerous  ami  extensive  than  in  any 
other  body  of  water  of  equal  extent.  They  ex- 
tend moat  commonly  in  long  strips  parallel  to  ami 
about  \ m.  from  shore,  with  which  they  are  in 
many  eases  united  : the  deep  water  nins  closc  up 
to  their  edge,  but  the  hanks  themselves  are  sel- 
dom more  than  5 ft.  below  the  surface.  Among 
the  reefs  unconnected  with  the  shore  several  are 
at  some  distance  from  it,  a channel  intervening 
of  sufficient  depth  to  admit,  of  navigation  by  small 
vessels,  and  having  good  anchorage  in  stormy 
weather.  These  reefs  are  more  numerous  on  the 
E.  than  on  the  W.  coast;  but  the  Dhalak  Archi- 
pelago is,  perhaps,  more  extensively  intersected 
with  them  than  any  other  part  of  the  sen.  There 
are  also  many  isolated  reefs;  but  they  present 
few  obstacles,  owing  to  the  transparency  of  the 
water,  which  renders  them  easily  discoverable. 
No  surf  is  ever  observed  on  them,  how  boisterous 
soever  the  weather,  u circumstance  attributed  to 
the  porous  nature  of  the  coral  on  the  outer  edge 
of  the  reef.  After  all,  however,  these  reefs  offer 
no  considerable  obstacle  to  ships,  and  the  shelter 
which  they  afford  in  some  cases  facilitates  naviga- 
tion without  decreasing  its  speed. 

The  existence  of  the  islands  and  reefs  just  de- 
scribod  has  led  to  a division  of  the  Red  Sen  into  a 
central  and  two  lateral  channels.  The  central 
channel,  between  the  outer  extremities  of  the 
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reefs  extending  from  either  shore,  is  very  deep 
throughout,  and  in  some  parts  no  bottom  has 
t>con  found  even  at  a depth  of  260  fathoms.  The 
breadth  of  this  channel  in  the  parallel  of  Diidda 
is  1 10  m. ; but  further  8.  it  diminishes  to  little 
more  than  40  m.,  ami  continues  gradually  de- 
creasing down  to  the  Strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb. 
The  inner  channel,  on  the  Arabian  side*  is  formed 
partly  by  broken  reefs  and  sunken  rocks,  partly 
by  islands  and  long-continued  reefs,  a large  part 
also  being  open  to  the  sea : its  average  width  is 
from  2 to  8 m.,  and  the  depth  is  very  considerable, 
though  the  anchorage  is  so  insecure  as  to  alTord 
little  protection  from  the  sea.  The  inner  channel, 
on  the  opposite  coast,  is  similarly  Ismnd  to  that 
now  mentioned;  but  it  is  much  narrower,  and 
soundings  can  be  obtained  only  in  a few  places: 
the  harltoura,  of  which  there  are  seven  or  eight, 
furnish  tolerably  good  anchorage,  but  it  is  very 
unsafe  to  anchor  on  the  rocky  shelve*  projecting 
from  the  reefs.  Both  these  lateral  channels  are 
connected  with  the  open  sea  by  cross  channels, 
some  of  which,  especially  N.  of  laU  17°,  are  of 
great  width  and  depth. 

The  winds  of  the  Red  Sea  arc  not  uniform  in 
its  different  parts  and  channels.  With  respect  to 
the  central  channel  it  may  be  observed,  that  the 
NK.  monsoon  here  becomes  a SK.  wind  of  con- 
siderable force,  decreasing,  however,  as  it  passes 
northward,  and  disappearing  about  Lut.  18°,  where 
it  is  replaced  by  the  N.  breezes  that  prevail  during 
the  warm  season.  The  8.  winds  commence  in 
October,  and  sulwide  at  the  end  of  May,  when 
they  are  succeeded  by  XW.  winds,  which  usually 
bring  with  them  thick,  hazy  weather,  especially 
on  tlie  Arabian  side.  In  the  lateral  channels,  N. 
winds,  inclining  to  land  and  sea  breezes,  are  more 
or  less  prevalent,  laud-squalls  being  very  common 
both  in  April  and  May. 

The  currents  of  the  Red  Sea  nppear  to  be  en- 
tirely governed  by  the  winds;  for  it  is  observed 
that  with  8.  breezes  they  set  northward,  and  with 
X.  winds  to  the  south.  It  is  probable,  also,  that 
they  increase  according  to  the  strength  of  either, 
as  little  or  no  current  is  perceptible  during  the 
prevalence  of  light,  variable  breezes,  just  before 
the  monsoon.  X.  of  Djidda,  however,  both  the 
winds  and  currents  are  very  variable  throughout 
the  year;  but  here  even  the  latter  depend  on  the 
former,  and  a strong  S.  wind  will  cause  n current 
of  20  or  80,  and  even  40  m.  a day.  Tides  have 
been  ol**crved  in  a few  parts  of  the  coast ; but  the 
rise  and  fall  are  not  sulhcicnt  to  allow  of  the  con- 
clusion that  this  sea  is  subject  to  lunar  influence. 
The  idea  that  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea  were  for- 
merly at  a higher  level  than  the  Mediterranean, 
and  that  the  surface  has  been  depressed  by  the 
constancy  of  currents  flowing  towards  the  Indian 
Ocean,  has  been  aliamloncd.  The  fact  seems,  that 
from  May  to  October,  during  the  prevalence  of  X. 
winds,  tlie  water  is  2 ft.  lower  than  the  average 
level:  whereas  from  December  to  February,  when 
the  currents  run  in  an  opposite  direction,  the 
water  collects  at  the  N.  part,  which  accordingly 
becomes  unusually  elevated. 

The  country  about  the  Red  Sea  is  more  or  loss 
mountainous,  though  the  high  lands  seldom  abut 
directly  on  its  coasts:  indeed,  this  sea  may  be  de- 
scribed as  the  lower  part  of  a valley  Sounded 
eastward  bv  the  table-land  of  Arabia,  ami  west- 
ward by  a range  of  mountains  rising  from  4,000 
to  6,000  ft.  alnive  the  sea.  Between  the  high 
grounds  and  the  shore,  however,  a level  district 
intervenes,  of  some  extent  and  considerable  fer- 
tility ; but  it  is  almost  uncultivated,  the  inhabs. 
living  in  idleness,  and  contenting  themselves  with 
the  wretched  pittance  that  may  be  obtained  by 
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pasturage,  and  the  plunder  of  the  Hadj  season. 
N't aliing.  indeed,  can  lie  conceived  more  wretched 
and  degrading  than  the  condition  of  the  i>coplc 
dwelling  in  the  villages  [^ordering  the  Red  Sen. 

The  principal  Iiai  hours  on  the  E.  side  of  this 
sen  are  Mocha,  Hodeida,  Lolieiu,  and  Djidda,  the 
first  and  last  being  by  far  the  most  .important. 
Suez,  Cosseir,  Suakim,  and  Mussouah  are  the  chief 
places  on  the  African  side;  and  a pretty  active 
communication  is  kept  up  between  the  inhabit,  of 
the  opposite  shores,  more  particularly  as  the  sea 
is  crossed  by  all  the  African  pilgrims  on  their  wav 
to  Mecca  and  Medina.  The  vessels  employed  in 
transporting  the  pilgrims  and  their  merchandise 
may  amount  to  about  400,  each  averaging  180 
tons ; and  the  pilgrims  from  Africa  alone  are  said 
to  average  20,000  annually,  (Geng.  Journ.,  vi.  89.) 
Grain,  also,  and  slaves  are  large  articles  of  trade 
between  tlie  two  shores : the  grain  is  shipped  at 
Cosseir,  w holly  on  account  of  Meberaet  Ali,  pacha 
of  Egypt ; the  slaves  arc  brought  almost  exclu- 
sively from  Suakim  and  Massmmh.  Mocha  being 
the  only  j*ort  whence  goods  are  exported,  the  Red 
Sea  has  not,  till  within  the  last  few  years,  been 
much  frequented  by  foreign  vessels,  except  those 
belonging  to  pilgrims  from  Persia  and  India,  with 
the  merchandise  of  both  countries;  wheat,  tobacco, 
dates,  and  Persian  caqicts  being  brought  by  the 
former,  and  rice,  sugar,  muslins  and  other  fabrics, 
indigo,  spices,  and  iinndsome  young  females  by 
the  latter.  Coffee,  frankincense,  and  gums  arc 
sent  in  exchange  from  Mocha;  but  the  returns 
from  the  other  ports  arc  in  cash  and  pearls.  With- 
in the  last  few  years  the  navigation  and  commerce 
of  this  sea  has  greatly  increased.  The  gales  iu 
the  X.  part,  of  the  Red  Sea  offer  some  impediments 
to  steamers  ; hut  there  are  no  obstacles  which 
experience  and  perseverance  may  not  overcome. 
I)e|i6ts  for  coal  are  established  in  different  parts, 
and  the  steam  packets  run  with  almost  unde- 
viating regularity. 

The  Red  Sea  is  first  mentioned  in  sacred  his- 
tory in  connection  with  the  miraculous  passage  of 
the  Israelites  across  the  Gulf  of  Suez.  (Exodus 
xiv.  21.1  In  the  timeol  Solomon,  two  ports.  Klutli 
and  E/.iongeber,  were  established  on  the  Gulf  of 
Akaha;  and  the  Phoenicians  seem  to  have  carried 
on  a large  trade  on  this  sea,  though,  probably, 
they  had  no  direct  communication  with  India. 
The  early  Greek  writers,  including  Herodotus, 
seem  to  have  had  very  vague  notions  respecting 
the  Red  Sira;  for  the  ’Kpi^d  Oakaoaa  apparently 
comprises,  in  their  estimation,  the  whole  extent 
of  coast  from  the  Indus  to  tlie  coast,  of  Africa. 
During  the  flourishing  period  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire, the  Persian  Gulf  was  the  medium  through 
which  Europe  and  Western  Asia  received  the 
wealth  of  the  East ; but  under  the  successors  of 
Alexander,  especially  the  Ptolemies,  who  exerted 
themselves  to  promote  the  trade  of  this  sea,  it 
became  an  important  channel  of  intercourse  be- 
tween Europe  and  India  and  the  East.  This  in- 
tercourse continued  with  little  intermission,  though 
not  to  the  same  extent  at  all  times,  till  the  dis- 
covery of  the  passage  round  the  CajH?  of  Good 
Hope,  by  which  commerce  was  diverted  into  a 
wholly  different  channel.  The  time,  however, 
seems  now  to  have  arrived  when  the  Red  Sea 
is  again  to  recover  a | ton  ion,  if  not  the  whole, 
of  its  ancient  inqiortaiice  as  a great  commercial 
highway. 

Great  discrepancy  of  opinion  has  prevailed  re- 
specting the  origin  of  the  name.  According  to 
Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.,  lib.  vi.  cup.  28)  and  ijuintus 
Curt ius  (lib.  viii.  cap.  9),  its  Greek  name,  signify- 
ing red,  is  derived  from  Ery throe,  n king  of  the 
adjoining  country.  But  tlie  more  probable  opinion 
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wmi  to  bo  that  it  u>  derived  from  the  groat 
abundance  of  coral  found  in  it. 

REGGIO  (an.  Rhvqinm  Julii),  tho  most  S. 
city  and  sea-port  of  Italy,  cap.  of  prov.  of  its 
own  name,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Strait  of  Mes- 
sina, X miles  HE.  Messina,  and  78  miles  SW. 
Catanzaru.  Pop.  15,01*2  in  1862.  As  a city, 
it  is  inferior  to  its  opposite  neighbour  Messina : 
but  it  has  a tine  situation  in  the  midst  of 
orange  groves,  is  well  supplied  with  excellent 
water,  and  its  climate  is  said  to  Ik*  the  best  in 
Southern  Italy.  The  former  town  was  destroyed 
by  the  earthquake  of  1788,  since  which  Reggio 
has  but  slowly  recovered  its  prosperity.  It  has 
Iteen  laid  out  on  a regular  plan,  which,  when  com- 
pleted, will  render  it  a handsome  city.  A wide 
road,  called  the  J\Iarina , extends  along  the  sea 
shore,  parallel  with  which  the  princi|tal  street 
runs  through  the  centre  of  the  town.  The  houses 
are  in  general  good ; and  as  it  stands  on  a gentle 
declivity,  it  is  well  drained.  It  has  a collegiate 
anil  many  other  churches,  several  convents,  a 
mval  college,  hospital,  foundling  asylum,  and  a 
handsome  theatre.  It  is  surrounded  with  walls, 
outside  which  nre  several  suburb.  Its  ancient 
fort  no  longer  exists.  Reggio  is  the  seat  of  nn 
archbishop,  and  of  a civil  and  criminal  tribunal. 
It  has  manufactures  of  gloves,  stockings,  and  silk, 
ami  produces  some  articles  from  the  lilatncnts  of 
the  Rinna  marina  \ which,  with  oil  and  fruit,  are 
its  chief  exports. 

The  ancient  Regium  was  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated and  nourishing  cities  of  Magna  Gracia.  It 
w as  founded  nearly  70*)  years  u.c.,  hv  a party  of 
< 'halcidiaus,  Zanchean*.  and  other  Greek  colonists; 
and  was  for  200  vears  the  cap.  of  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal republics  of  S.  Italy.  The  government  was 
subject  to  the  same  mutations  as  tlmt  of  the  other 
Greek  cities,  being  sometimes  under  a democracy, 
but  more  frequently  under  nn  oligarchy,  or  a 
single  tyrant.  It  was  besieged  by  the  elder  Dio- 
nysius, tyrant  of  Syracuse,  who  having  succeeded 
in  cutting  oft'  all  communication  between  the  sea 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  country  on  the  other, 
reduced  the  inhabs.  to  such  distress  for  want  of 
food,  that  a bushel  of  wheat  is  said  to  have  been 
sold  for  5 minus,  or,  according  to  the  usual  method 
of  computing,  about  15/.  12«.  6dL  At  last,  after 
MiMaimng  the  most  dreadful  privations,  they  were 
obliged  to  surrender,  when  most  of  those  who  sur- 
vived were  sent  as  slaves  to  S}Tncu.se.  It,  how- 
ever, again  recovered  some  portion  of  its  former 
importance,  and  succeeded  in  repelling  an  attack  i 
of  Hannibal.  Augustus  established  a colony  in  ! 
the  city.  It  produced  several  distinguished  fol-  ( 
lowers  of  Pythagoras,  some  historians  of  celehritv, 1 
mid  some  distinguished  sculptors.  It  suffered  in  1 
antiquity,  as  well  as  ill  more  modern  times,  from  1 
earthquakes. 

Keooio  (nn.  Regium  Lepidi),  a city  of  X.  Italy, 
prov.  Parma,  between  the  Tessone  and  Oostolo, 
tributaries  of  the  Po,  1G  m.  WNW.  Modena,  and 
15  m.  SE.  by  E.  Burma.  Pop.  21,174  in  1862. 
The  city  is  defended  by  ramparts  and  a citadel, 
and  is  well-built  and  rather  handsome.  Its  streets 
are  regular,  and  bordered  with  arcades.  It  has 
j»«me  handsome  churches,  numerous  convents,  a 
town-hall,  theatre,  lyceum,  public  library,  and  a 
library  and  museum  of  antiquities,  collected  by 
Spallanzani.  No  antiquities  remain,  except  a 
statue  in  the  principal  square,  traditionally  said 
to  represent  Brennus,  the  Gallic  leader.  Reggio 
lias  manufactures  of  silk  and  linen  fabrics,  born, 
wooden,  and  ivory  articles;  with  some  trade  in 
cattle  and  agricultural  produce,  and  a large  fair, 
which  lasts  during  the  entire  month  of  May. 

It  is  siip|M>sed  to  have  been  founded  by  M. 


j -Emilius  Lepidns,  who  constructed  the  famous 
.Emilia  n way.  It  was  here  that  the  elder  Unit  us 
1 was  slain  by  order  of  Pompev.  Napoleon  erected 
i Reggio  into  a dukedom  for  Marshal  Oudinot. 
i Among  other  distinguished  individuals  to  whom 
] this  town  has  given  birth,  may  be  mentioned 
i Ariosto,  one  of  the  greatest  of  Italian  poets,  bom 
here  on  the  8th  of  Sept.  1474  ; and  the  naturalist 
Spallan/aui : its  vicinity  has  also  to  boast  of 
, being  the  birthplace  of  "the  great  painter,  Anto- 
, nio  Allegri,  suniamcd  Corregio. 
i REICH  EN BERG,  a town  of  Bohemia,  and, 

' next  to  Prague,  the  largest  and  most  flourishing 
: in  that  kingdom,  circ.  Bunzhiu,  in  a well  win  wild 
part  of  the  Lauanitz  mountains,  27 $ m.  NNW. 
(iitschin,  and  56  in.  NE.  Prague,  l’op.  18,854  in 
1 1857.  The  town  has  3 par.  churches,  2 castles,  a 
tine  school-house,  a new’  theatre,  and  the  largest 
brewery  in  Bohemia.  It  has  maiuifncturcs  of 
woollen  cloth  and  yam,  cottons  and  linens,  with 
numerous  dyeing-houses. 

REIGATE,  a pari,  bor.,  market  town,  and  |>nr. 
of  England,  eo.  Surrey,  bund,  its  own  name,  in 
the  valley  of  llolmndale,  at  the  foot  of  a range  of 
chalk  hills,  traversing  the  co.  from  E.  to  W., 
16  m.  E.  Guildford,  and  18$  m.  SSW.  I»ndon,  on 
the  South  Eastern  railway.  Pop.  9,075  in  1861. 
Area  of  pari,  bor.,  which  is  co-exteusive  with  the 
par.,  5,0(8)  acres.  The  town,  which  consists  of  a 
, principal  thoroughfare  running  E.  and  W., crossed 
at  one  end  by  another  at  right  angles  to  it,  is 
small,  but  remarkably  neat,  with  a greater  number 
than  usual  of  gentlemen's  houses  attached  to  it. 
The  old  church,  in  the  field*  a little  E.  the  town, 
is  a large  structure,  in  the  perpendicular  style, 

! with  an  embattled  stone  tower,  the  rest  of  the 
! building  being  of  grey  limestone  : in  the  interior 
are  many  handsome  monuments,  and  in  an  at- 
tached building  is  a public  library.  A new  church, 

; called  St.  Mark’s,  was  built  in  1861.  The  Wes- 
! levan  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  the  Society  of 
Friends  have  places  of  worship,  with  attached 
Sunday  schools.  There  Is,  also,  a large  national 
school  for  children  of  both  sexes,  and  a small 
grammar  school.  The  market-house  and  town- 
hall  is  a small  brick  building  of  no  pretensions  to 
beauty ; and  near  it  is  a clock-house,  occasionally 
used  as  a prison. 

A castle  once  stood  on  nn  eminence  N.  from 
the  town;  but  the  only  parts  now  remaining  are 
the  moat,  and  a curious  excavated  chamber,  once 
used  either  as  a prison  or  store-house.  The  prion’, 
the  property  of  Earl  Somers,  an  elegant  modem 
mansion  at  the  S.  end  of  the  town,  built  on  the 
site  of  an  Augustine  monastery,  lias  a park  of  70 
acres.  Reigate  formerly  carried  on  a considerable 
trade  in  oatmeal,  no  fewer  than  20  mills  being 
employed,  previously  to  the  American  war,  in  its 
manufacture ; but  this  business  has  since  so  much 
declined,  that  only  one  mill  remains.  Fuller's 
earth  and  white  sand  are  found  in  considerable 
quantities  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  pr«Hiuces 
an  abundance  of  medicinal  and  other  plants. 

Reigate  is  a bor.  by  prescription,  its  governing 
officer  being  the  bailifl*  of  the  lord  of  the  manor. 
It  sent  2 memo.  to  the  H.  of  C.  from  the  23  Edw.  I. 
down  to  the  Reform  Act,  the  right  of  election 
lieing  in  the  burgage  holders,  of  whom,  in  1831, 
there  were  only  8,  wholly  under  the  influence  of 
Earl  Somers,  the  lord  of  the  manor.  The  Reform 
Act  deprived  the  bor.  of  one  of  its  menus,  and 
extended  the  electoral  limits  so  as  to  comprise 
the  entire  par.  Reg.  electors,  835  in  1865.  Jt  is 
a polling  place  at  elections  for  E.  Surrey.  Petty 
sessions  for  the  burnt  and  the  spring  quarter 
sessions  for  Surrey  are  held  here  hv  the  co.  magis- 
trates. Markets  for  com  on  Tuesday;  and  a 
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cuttle  market  the  first  Tuesday  in  each  month 
Fairs,  Whit-Monday,  Sept,  14,  and  Dec.  1). 

KKMI,  or  REMY  (ST.),  a town  of  France,  d<‘p. 
Bouehes-du-Khone,  cap.  cant.,  iii  a valley  16  m. 
NE.  Arles.  Pop.  6,348  in  1801.  The  town  was 
formerly  surrounded  with  a double  line  of  ram- 
parts; but  these  have  been  levelled,  and  their  j 
place  is  occupied  bv  a fine  circular  promenade.  | 
Streets,  narrow  and  irregular;  but  then*  are  many  t 
good  houses.  The  town-hall,  new  par.  church,  ; 
and  a lunatic  asylum  are  the  principal  public  j 
buildings. 

St.  Kemi  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  Roman  ' 
antiquities,  about  J m.  from  the  town,  and  sup-  , 
jMised  to  lielong  to  the  an.  C/anum.  They  consist  i 
of  2 edifices;  one  an  arch  somewhat  similar  to 
the  central  portion  of  that  nt  Orange,  but  much  1 
mutilated;  the  other  a l>eaiitiful  Corinthian  monu- 
ment, square  at  its  base,  but  circular  above,  np- 

I waring  from  an  inscription  to  have  been  erected 
>y  Sextus  L.  Marcus  to  his  parents,  whose 
statues  arc  in  the  circular  portion  of  the  structure. 
The  Abbrf  Expilly,  one  of  the  most  laborious  and  j 
useful  topographical  writers  of  last  century,  was 
a native  of  St.  Kemi,  where  he  first  saw  the  light 
in  1719.  His  principal  work  is  entitled  Diction- 
miire  Googrnphique,  llistorique,  et  Politique  dcs 
G miles  et  de  la  1*  ranee. 

KENAIX,  or  KOXSE,  a tmvnof  Belgium,  prov. 
E.  Flanders, anrond.  Oudenarde,  cap.  canton,  20  m. 
BSW.  Ghent.  Pop,  13,120  in  1860.  Renaix  is  in 
a fine  situation,  and  is  embellished  with  several 
public  fountains:  its  old  castle  is  now  in  ruins, 
but  it  lias  some  good  public  buildings.  It  has 
manufactures  of  cotton,  woollen,  and  linen  stuffs, 
hats,  beer,  and  chocolate;  with  a considerable 
trade  in  linens,  a monthly  and  2 weekly  markets, 
and  2 large  annual  fairs. 

RENFREW,  a small  maritime  co.  of  Scotland, 
having  N.  and  W.  the  river  and  Frith  of  Clyde, 
S.  Ayrshire,  and  E.  Lanarkshire.  Area,  145,280 
acres,  of  which  about  a half  may  Ik?  arable. 
There  is  a large  extent  of  hilly,  moorish  ground, 
in  the  W.  parts  of  the  co.,  ami  along  the  confines 
of  Ayrshire;  but  from  Port  Glasgow  eastwards,; 
along  the  Clyde,  it  is  comparatively  fiat.  Soil 1 
various,  being  in  parts  thin  and  sandy,  while  in 
others  it  consists  of  a deep,  loamy,  fertile  clay; 
ami  the  country  being  in  general  well  enclosed 
with  hedges,  and  ornamented  with  gentlemen's 
seats  and  plantations,  has  a rich  appearance. 
Tillage  husbandry  is  in  a rather  backward  state, 
and  neither  the  rotation  of  crops  nor  the  manage- 
ment of  the  land  is  so  well  understood  us  might 
have  been  expected.  Much,  however,  has  lawn 
done  in  the  way  of  improvement  during  the  last 
46  years;  enclosures  have  become  general;  new 
roads  have  liecn  constructed;  the  land  bos  been 
drained  and  limed,  and  the  rotation  of  crops  im- 
proved. Farm-houses  and  offices  have  also  been 
greatly  improved.  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
co..  from  the  humidity  of  the  climate  and  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  is  better  adapted  for  grazing 
and  dairying  (the  latter  of  these,  is  extensively 
followed)  than  for  tillage.  There  are  several 
large  estates,  but  property  is,  notwithstanding,  n 
goi.nl  deal  sulsiividcd.  Farms  of  a medium  size. 
There  are  valuable  coal  mines  near  Paisley  and 
the  eastern  parts  of  the  co.,  nnd  limestone  and 
freestone  are  very  generally  diffused.  Paisley  is 
the  principal  seat  of  the  .Scotch  shawl  manufac- 
ture; and,  next  to  Glasgow,  of  the  Scotch  cotton 
manufacture  : manufacturing  industry  is  also  ex- 
tensively prosecuted  at  Pollockshaws,  Xeilston, 
and  other  places.  Greenock  and  Port  Glasgow, 
which  arc*  both  in  this  county,  are  considerable 
sea-ports.  Principal  rivers,  White-Cart,  Ulack- 
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] Cnrt,  and  Grvfe.  The  co.  is  divided  into  sixteen 
parishes,  and’  sends  three  moms,  to  the  II.  of  C., 
! being  one  for  the  co.,  and  one  each  for  Paisley 
[ and  Greenock.  Renfrew  and  Port  Glasgow  arc 
associated  w ith  other  bora,  in  the  return  of  a mem. 
Registered  electors  for  the  co.  2,270  in  1866.  At 
the  census  of  1861  the  co.  had  11,9114  inhabited 
houses,  nnd  177,501  inhabitants;  while,  in  1841, 
the  co.  had  24,004  inhabited  houses,  and  155,072 
inhabitants.  The  old  valued  rent  was  5,704/.,  and 
the  new  valuation  310,751/.  for  1804-05. 

Rknkkew,  a pari.  bor.  of  Scotland,  co.  Renfrew, 
of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  w*ithin  about  4 m.  of  the 
S.  bank  of  the  Civile,  5 m.  W.  Glasgow.  Pop. 
3,412  in  1801.  The  town  consists  merely  of  a 
single  street.,  from  which  several  lanes  issue.  The 
only  public  buildings  are  the  [airisli  church,  town- 
hall,  and  gaol.  There  are  no  native  manufac- 
tures in  the  town,  but  about  200  looms  are  em- 
ployed on  account  of  Glasgow  manufacturers.  It 
has  also  a distillery,  and  a considerable  dairy 
establishment.  The  bor.  was  connected  with  the 
Clyde  by  a canal  in  1786,  but  it  lias  been  allowed 
to  go  into  disrepair.  A quay  was  constructed  ou 
the  Clyde  opposite  to  the  town  in  1835;  nnd  a 
railway,  3$  m.  in  length,  connects  the  bor.  with 
Paisley.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  has  but  littic 
trade  or  enterprise.  The  royal  family  of  Stewart, 
so  called  from  their  office,  had  their  original  resi- 
dence near  this  town.  It  joins  with  Port  Glas- 
gow', Dumbarton.  Rutherglen,  ami  Kilmarnock,  in 
sending  one  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  Registered 
electors  in  this  bor.,  148  in  1805;  councillors,  12; 
corp.  revenue,  2,509/.  in  1803-04. 

_ RENNES  (an.  Condate,  afterwards  Retimes),  a 
city  of  France,  dep.  Ille-et-Vilaine,  of  which  it  is 
the  cap.,  in  a plain,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ille 
and  Vilaine,  61  m.  N.  by  W.  Nantes,  on  the  rail- 
way from  Paris  to  Brest.  Pop.  45,485  in  1801. 
The  Vilaine  divides  Rennes  into  an  upper  nnd 
lower  town.  The  former,  wrliich  is  the  largest,  is 
regularly  built  and  handsome ; the  lower  town  is 
quite  the  contrary.  The  houses  in  both  are,  how- 
ever, of  a dull  grey  stone,  which  gives  the  city  a 
sombre  appearance.  Rennes  has  several  squares, 
as  that  of  the  Palais  de  Justice,  in  which  was 
formerly  a bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XIV. ; 
and  the  Place  nux  Armes,  planted  with  lime 
trees,  nnd  forming  a favourite  promenade.  But  it 
has  neither  public  fountains  nor  covered  mat  ket- 
plnccs ; and,  for  a city  of  its  size,  there  are  few 
public  buildings  worth  notice.  Though  not  forti- 
fied, it  has  several  gates,  on  one  of  which  is  an 
almost  effaced  Latin  inscription  in  honour  of  the 
emperor  Gordian.  Opposite  this  gate  is  the  ca- 
thedral, a heavy -looking  edifice,  with  a front 
flanked  by  two  square  towers,  ami  ornamented 
with  five  rows  of  columns  of  different  orders. 
Several  of  the  other  churches  are  in  much  better 
taste.  The  town-hall  is  one  of  the  !>est  public 
edifices.  It  has  been  rebuilt,  together  with  a large 
part  of  the  city,  since  a destructive  fire  in  1720, 
and  comprises  a large  saloon,  used  for  public  fetes, 
the  halls  of  various  judicial  courts,  a public  li- 
brary of  above  30,000  vols.,  schools  of  design  nnd 
architecture,  nnd  the  apartments  occupied  by  the 
mayor.  The  hotel  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the 
inifierinl  court  nnd  tribunal  of  commerce  is  a build- 
ing in  the  Tuscan  order,  having  some  good  point- 
ings and  arabesques. 

Rennes  has  several  hospitals,  a house  of  cor- 
rection, in  which  various  manufactures  are  con- 
ducted, an  arsenal,  artillery  forges,  and  various 
military  schools.  It  is  the  sent  of  a bishop,  whose 
diocese  comprises  the  dep.  Ille-et-Vilaine:  it  is 
also  the  seat  of  the  imtH'rial  court  for  the  five 
deps.  of  Brittany,  the  cap.  of  the  13th  military 
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division,  and  has  a chamber  of  manufactures,  a 
faculty  of  law,  a secondary  school  of  medicine, 
two  seminaries,  a tolerable  museum  of  painting, 
and  some  other  scientific  establishments.  In  the 
immediate  vicinity  art;  several  good  promenades ; 
the  principal,  the  Thabor,  formerly  a garden  of 
the  Benedictines,  on  a height  above  the  city,  has 
a statue  of  Dugnesclin.  Though  favourably  situ- 
ated for  trade,  Rennes  has  few  manufactures:  the 
principal  are  those  of  sail-cloth,  for  the  navy, 
fishing-nets,  and  twine.  It  has,  however,  a con- 
siderable traffic  in  linens,  butter,  cyder,  and  pro- 
visions, which  is  much  facilitated  by  the  canal  of 
Ille  and  Ranee,  and  that  between  Nantes  and 
Brest.  It  has  12  annual  fairs. 

Rennes  was  the  cap.  of  Brittany  from  the  Oth 
century  to  the  Revolution.  It  has  produced  nume- 
rous distinguished  men,  among  whom  may  be 
specified  the  famous  Constable  Dugueselin,  l>om 
in  the  castle  of  Motte-Broon,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  in  1314;  La  Bletterie,  the  author  of  the 
lives  of  Julian  and  Jovian ; and  (Jingue'nd,  the 
author  of  the  * History  of  Italian  Literature.’ 

REPTON,  or  REPINGTOX,  a par.  and  village 
of  England,  co.  Derby,  hand.  Rep  ton,  on  n small 
atlluent  of  the  Trent,  6 m.  SW.  Derby.  Area  of 
par.  with  Bradbv  chnpelrv,  6,4-10  acres.  Pop. 
2,177  in  1861.  The  town  consists  principally  of 
a street  of  scattered  houses,  alxmt  one  mile  in 
length,  its  inhabitants  being  chiefly  agricultural. 
The  par.  church  is  a spacious  structure,  with  an 
elegant  spire,  and  several  handsome  monuments. 
A free  school,  well  endowed  in  1.566,  is  held  in  the 
remains  of  a priory  of  Black  Canons,  established 
in  1172. 

REQUEXA  (an.  Loretum ),  a town  of  Spain,  in 
New  Castile,  prov.  Cuenca,  on  the  Magro  (a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Jticar).  43  m.  WNW.  Valencia.  Pop. 
7,709  in  1857.  The  town  is  surrounded  with 
walls,  and  commanded  by  an  old  castle,  built  on 
an  eminence;  the  streets  arc  tolerably  straight, 
lined  with  well-built  houses,  and,  as  in  most 
Spanish  towns,  there  is  a spacious  plaza , In  the 
centre  of  which  is  an  ornamental  fountain.  Three 
ar.  churches  and  a college  are  the  only  public 
uildings.  The  chief  employment  of  the  inbabs. 
is  in  weaving  ribbands  and  silk  goods.;  and  Re- 
quena  now'  furnishes  a large  supply  ofwthese 
articles  to  Madrid,  Seville,  and  Cadiz.  A fair  is 
held  annually  in  September.  The  neighbourhood, 
a portion  of  which  is  irrigated,  is  well  cultivated, 
aud  furnishes  corn,  wine,  fruit,  saffron,  and  large 
quantities  of  silk. 

During  the  war  of  the  Succession,  in  1706,  the 
castle  was  taken  by  the  English,  but  retaken  the 
following  year  by  the  French  under  the  Duke  of 
Orleans. 

KETFORI)  (EAST  and  WEST),  a pari,  and 
imtn.  lx»r.  of  England,  co.  Nottingham,  wapentake 
Basset  law,  on  the  Idle,  a tributary  of  the  Trent, 
26  m.  NNE.  Nottingham, and  129  m.  NNW.  Lon- 
don by  road,  and  138  in.  by  Great  Northern  rail- 
way. Pop.  of  pari.  bor.  of  East  Retford,  47,330; 
and  of  par.  of  West  Retford,  637,  in  1861.  The 
pari.  bor.  comprises,  together  with  the  par.  of 
East  Retford,  parts  of  those  of  West  Retford, 
Clareborougb,  and  Onlsall.  The  town  consists  of 
several  thoroughfares,  which  meet  in  a common 
centre,  and  are  united  by  cross  streets.  To  the 
NK.  are  the  hamlets  of  Moorgatc  and  Spittal 
Hill,  and  to  the  S.  South  Retford  and  Thrump- 
ton,  to  which  last  houses  extend  from  East  Ret- 
ford, so  as  to  form  one  continued  line  of  buildings. 
West  Retford  is  divided  from  East  Retford  by 
the  Idle : the  houses  of  East  aud  West  Retford 
have  a respectable  appearance,  and  the  streets  are 
lighted  with  gas.  Last  Retford  church  is  a spa- 
Vou  IV. 
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cious  edifice  of  different  dates,  with  a lofty  square 
tower.  The  church  of  West  Retford  is  small,  but 
has  a handsome  spire.  The  living  of  East  Retford 
is  a vicarage,  that  of  West  Retford  is  a rectory. 
In  the  suburb  of  Moorgate  is  a new  chapel  of  ease, 
in  the  Gothic  style:  there  are  in  the  town  places 
of  worship  for  Baptists,  Independents,  and  Wes- 
leyan*. The  town-hall  is  a building,  surmounted 
by  a cupola,  and  having  beneath  a good  market 
place.  There  are  two  almshouses,  one  for  old 
men,  the  other  for  women ; a free  grammar  school, 
founded  by  Edward  VI..  of  which  the  municipal 
authorities  are  trustees;  a national  school,  esta- 
blished in  1813,  various  minor  charities  a news- 
room, ami  a theatre.  There  is  no  manufactory  of 
any  kind  in  the  town.  Malting  was  formerly  ex- 
tensively carried  on,  and  hat-making  and  the  ma- 
nufacture of  worsted  were  introduced,  but  these 
branches  hare  nearly  ceased.  The  Idle  is  not  navi- 
gable at  Retford,  but  it  communicates  with  the 
Trent  by  the  Chesterfield  Canal,  which  passes  S.  of 
the  town,  and  is  carried  over  the  Idle  by  an  aque- 
duct. East  Retford  is  governed  by  4 aldermen  and 
12  councillors.  It  Is  said  to  have  been  a borough 
bv  prescription ; it  received  many  charters  from 
Henry  III.  and  subsequent  sovereigns,  down  to 
James  I.  East  Retford  returned  2 menu,  to  the 
II.  of  C.  in  the  9th  Edward  IL,  and  continued 
to  enjoy  this  privilege  down  to  1826.  But  it 
having  been  proved  that  gross  bribery  hail  been 
practiced  at  the  election  that  then  took  place, 
it  was  proposed  by  one  party  to  incorporate  the 
adjoining  hundred  of  BasH'tlaw  with  the  bor., 
and  by  another  to  transfer  the  franchise  to 
Manchester,  Birmingham,  or  some  other  of  tlio 
great  towns  that  were  then  unrepresented.  After 
lengthened  discussion,  the  first-mentioned  plan 
was  agreed  to,  so  that  the  pari.  bor.  of  East 
Retford  is  now  identical  with  the  hundred  of 
Basset  law.  Registered  electors,  2,511  in  1865. 
Markets  at  East  Retford  on  Saturdays;  fairs, 
March  23  and  October  2,  for  horses,  cattle,  and 
cheese. 

KETHEL,  a town  of  France,  dop.  Ardennes, 
cap.  arrond.,  on  a steep  declivity  beside  the  Aisne, 
hen?  crossed  by  a wooden  bridge,  24  ID.  SW.  Me- 
zicres.  Pop.  3,712  in  1861.  The  town  is  pretty 
well  laid  out,  and  is  improving,  but  the  houses 
are  mostly  of  wood,  and  there  is  no  remarkable 
public  building.  Bethel  was  formerly  the  cap.  of 
a co.  of  Champagne,  and  was  fortified.  It  has  a 
court  of  originul  jurisdiction,  a communal  college, 
society  of  agriculture,  theatre,  several  hospitals, 
ami  two  prisons.  It  is  chiefly  noted  for  its  wool- 
len manufactures,  which  are  estimated  to  employ 
from  1,400  to  1,800  hands,  mostly  spinners.  As 
in  most  small  manufacturing  towns,  the  work- 
people are  generally  employed  at  their  homes. 
The  prices  of  labour  are  somewhat  lower  than 
in  Rheims,  but  provisions  are  cheaper,  and,  on 
the  whole,  the  woollen  spinners  of  Rethel  are  in 
a better  condition  than  those  in  that  city.  Its 
trade  has  been  considerably  augmented  oy  the 
opening  of  the  canal  of  Ardennes : besides  w'ooL 
len  manufactures,  tlic  town  has  many  iron  forges, 
breweries,  ami  tanneries. 

REVEL  (Estb.  7'alline , Russ.  Kolyran),  a sea- 
port town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  cap.  of  the  above 
gov. ; on  a small  bay  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Gulf  of 
Finland,  200  in.  WSW,  Petersburg.  Pop.  21,750 
in  1858.  The  city  proper,  included  within  the 
ramparts,  is  small,  and  though  it  has  many  good 
brick  houses,  its  streets  are  narrow  and  irregular. 
There  are  several  Lutheran,  a Rom.  Cath.,  and 
some  Greek  ahurches,  all  stone  editices;  and  va- 
rious charitable  and  educational  establishments, 
the  latter  including  a gymnasium,  episcopal  semv- 
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nary,  and  a school  for  nobles.  The  castle,  a 
modem  edifice,  is  appropriated  to  the  provincial 
authorities;  the  municipal  officers,  who  are  elected 
by  the  city,  reside  in  the  town-lmll.  The  admi- 
ralty is  the  principal  public  building.  The  sub- 
urbs consisting  mostly  of  wooden  houses,  cover  a 
large  extent  of  ground  along  the  shore.  Revel 
is  much  resorted  to  as  u watering-place,  and  has 
some  good  warm  baths,  a theatre,  several  clubs  or 
casinos,  and  three  or  four  public  libraries,  one  of 
which,  the  property  of  the  city,  is  said  to  com- 
prise 10,000  vo Is.  This  town  is  one  of  the  sta- 
tions for  the  Russian  fleet,  and  has  a hartiour 
defended  by  several  batteries.  This  port,  which 
was  materially  improved  in  1820,  is  deeper  than 
that  of  Cronstadt,  though  more  difficult  of  en- 
trance. The  roadstead,  formed  by  some  islands, 
is  well  sheltered : the  long  duration  of  the  frost 
is  the  principal  drawback  on  Revel  as  a naval 
station,  though  that  is  a disadvantage  which  it 
shares  in  common  with  the  other  Russian  ports  in 
the  Baltic.  Though  not  connected  with  the  inte- 
rior bv  any  navigable  river,  Revel  lias  a con- 
siderable trade.  Its  principal  exports  are  corn, 
spirits,  hemp,  flax,  timlier,  and  other  Baltic  pro- 
duce ; the  imports  consist  of  colonial  produce, 
herrings  from  Holland  and  Norway,  salt,  cheese, 
wine,  tobacco,  fruits, dye  stuffs,  cotton  yarn,  stuffs 
and  other  manufactured  goods.  A portion  of  the 
customs'  revenue  is  enjoyed  by  the  town. 

Revel  was  founded  by  the  Danes  in  1218,  and 
afterwards  sold  by  them  to  the  Knights  of  the 
Teutonic  Order.  In  1661  it  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  Swedes,  but  was  taken  from  them 
by  the  Russians  in  1710.  Near  it  is  the  Ka- 
tharinenthat  Palace,  built  by  Peter  the  Great, 
the  gardens  of  which  are  a favourite  public  pro- 
menade. 

REUS,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia,  9 m.  W. ! 
Tarragona,  and  64  ra.  W.  by  S.  Barcelona,  on  the 
railway  from  Barcelona  to  Tarragona.  Pop.  2H, 171 
in  1867.  The  town  stands  on  a plain  gently 
sloping  towards  the  const,  and  comprises  several 
streets  lined  with  good  houses,  with  numerous 
churches,  hospitals,  barracks,  an  orphan  asylum, 
theatre,  and  handsome  public  fountains.  The  in- 
habitants arc  extensively  employed  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  silk  and  cotton  fabrics,  hats,  and 
soap;  besides  which  there  are  Inrge  dye-houses, 
bleach ing-grounds,  tanneries,  spirit  distilleries, 
and  glass-houses.  Reus  may  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  imt>ortant  manufacturing  towns  of 
Catalonia,  and  the  numerous  handsome  houses  in 
its  neighbourhood  indicate  the  industry  and  pros- 
perity of  its  inhabs.  The  town  is  connected  by  a 
canal  with  the  |H»rt  of  Salon,  whence  its  products 
an?  exported  in  exchange  for  rice,  flour,  cod  fish, 
and  anchovies.  Its  weekly  market  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  Spain,  and  is  frequently  attended  by 
upwards  of  10,000  persons. 

The  town  was  founded  in  the  middle  of  the 
Pith  century,  but  its  present  importance  is  wholly 
consequent  to  the  establishment  of  silk  and  cotton 
manufactories  at  the  close  of  the  last  century. 

REUSS,  a territory  of  Central  Germany,  form- 
ing two  independent  principalities,  Reuss-Greiz 
and  Reuss-Schleiz,  between  lat.  50®  20'  and  51° 
N.,  and  long.  11°  45'  and  12°  15'  E.,  having  S. 
Ilavaria,  K.  Saxony,  ami  N.  and  W.  the  terri- 
tories of  Prussia,  Cobourg,  Gotha,  ami  Weimar, 
the  last  dividing  it  into  two  unequal  portions. 
Area  of  IL  Grew,  148  sq.  m. ; of  R.  Schleiz,  297 
sq.  m.  Pop.  of  R.  Greiz,  4*2,130,  and  of  R.  Schleiz, 
83,360  in  1861.  The  surface  is  generally  hilly; 
in  the  N.  it  is  watered  by  the  Klstcr,  in  the  S. 
by  the  Saale.  Tillage  is  less  an  occupation  of 
the  inhabs.  than  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  sheep. 
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The  most  fertile  tract  adjoins  the  town  of  Gera. 
Woods  comparatively  extensive,  and  one  of  the 
chief  sources  of  national  wealth.  Woollen,  linen, 
and  cotton  fabrics  are  produced;  mining  is  little 
followed,  and  the  only  metallic  works  are  a few 
iron-forges.  The  inhabitants  are  almost  all  lai- 
theraus.  The  princi|*ality  of  K.  Greiz  is  ruled 
by  the  elder  branch  of  Rcurs,  and  consists  of  the 
lordships  of  Greiz  ami  Burgh.  Greiz  is  the  chief 
town,  and  sent  of  the  superior  judicial  court, 
whence  apj>eal  lies  to  the  tribunal  of  .Jena.  The 
public  revenue  amounts  to  about  200, (MM)  thalers 
a year.  The  younger  branch  of  Reuse  has  a ter- 
ritory composed  of  the  lordships  of  Schleiz,  Lo- 
Iwnstein-Klieradorf,  and  Gem;  chief  town  and  seat 
of  gov.,  Schleiz.  Appeal  from  the  court  of  this 
principality  lies  also  to  Jena.  Public  revenue, 
about  285,6(14  thalers,  or  42,8206  in  1862.  Each 
branch  has  a separate  vote  in  the  full  diet  of 
the  German  Confed.,  and  together  with  Ilohen-w 
zollem,  Lippc,  Liechtenstein,  and  W&ldeck,  the 
16th  place,  and  a vote  in  the  committee. 

RLUTLINGKN,  a town  of  WQrtembeig,  circ. 
Schwarzwald  (Black  Forest),  of  which  it  is  the 
cap.,  on  the  Kschatx,  a tributary'  of  the  Neckar; 

19  m.  S.  Stuttgard  on  the  railway  from  Stuttgart! 
to  Rottcnburg.  Pop.  13,400  in  1861.  Keutlingcn 
presents  a contrast  to  many  other  old  imperial 
] cities,  having  mostly  regular  streets,  and  well- 
j built  though  antiquated  houses.  It  is  fortified, 
and  has  several  suburl**.  One  of  its  churches  has 
a tower  320  ft.  in  height:  the  town-hall,  lyceum, 
a well-endowed  hospital,  and  orphan  asylum  are 
the  other  most  conspicuous  edifices.  It  has  ma- 
nufactures of  leather,  lace,  net  for  women’s  caps, 
of  the  annual  value  of  100,000  florins,  clocks  ami 
watches;  with  dyeing  and  bleaching  factories, 
ami  printing  establishments. 

Keutlingcn  was  the  first  town  in  Swabia  which 
embraced  the  Reformation. 

KHKIMS,  or  REIMS  (anc.  Ihtrocortarum,  post. 
lieini ),  a celebrated  city  of  France,  dep.  Marne,  of 
which,  though  not  the  cap.,  it  is  by  far  the  largest 
town,  cap.  arrond.,  in  a plain  near  the  Vesle.  a 
tributary  of  the  Aisne;  27  m.  NNW.  Chalons, 
and  96  m.  K.  by  X.  Paris,  on  the  railway  from 
Chalons  to  St.  Quentin,  Pop.  60,808  in  1861. 
The  fctv  is  surrounded  by  ramparts  faced  with 
stone,  which,  being  planted  with  trees,  form 
agreeable  public  walks,  and  there  are  other  prit- 
meiiades  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  It  is 
about  a league  in  circuit,  and  is  entered  by  six 
gates,  one  of  which,  the  Porte  Xeuvc , a triumphal 
arch,  with  handsome  doors  of  open  iron-work,  was 
raised  in  honour  of  Louts  XVI.  at  his  coronation. 
Two  principal  thoroughfares,  which  meet  in  the 
Place  Rot/ale,  divide  the  citv  into  four  unequal 
portions.  It  is  tolerably  well  laid  out,  its  streets 
being  wide,  straight,  and  generally  clean : it  has 
several  good  squares,  but  its  houses  are  small, 
having  mostly  only  two  floors,  and  are  con- 
structed with  monotonous  uniformity.  Water- 
works, beyond  the  walls,  distribute  the  waters 
of  the  Vesle  through  the  town.  The  cathedral, 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  magnificent,  in  Europe, 
is  that  in  which  the  coronation  of  the  Kourbuii 
kings  of  France  has  taken  place,  with  few  excep- 
tions, from  the  n?ra  of  Philip  Augustus.  It  was 
chiefly  constructed  between  1212  and  1242.  It 
is  479  ft.  in  length.  99  ft.  in  breadth,  and  144  ft. 
in  height.  It  has  a noble  front,  flauked  with  two 
square  tow'crs,  262$  ft.  in  height.  Of  the  three 
grand  entrance**  on  this  side,  the  central  is  90$  ft., 
and  those  on  cither  side  22$  ft.  in  width ; above 
the  former  is  a beautiful  circular  window.  Tho 
whole  front  is  ornamented  with  nearly  550  sta- 
tues, and  a great  number  of  columns  and  has- 
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reliefs,  and  similar  decorations  abound  in  even' 
Kin  of  I he  exterior.  In  one  of  the  towers  is  a 
cell  weighing  23,000  lbs.  This  cathedral  has  some 
fine  stained  glass,  tapestry,  marble  pavements,  n 
very  fine  organ : the  ‘ Washing  the  Feet,’  a chef 
(f mitre  of  Poussin;  various  curiosities,  including 
the  font  said  to  have  been  used  in  the  baptism 
of  Clovis,  and  the  tomb  of  Jovinus,  a citizen  of 
Kbeims,  who  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  Human 
consul  fi/itto  300.  Tlie  last,  an  admirable  specimen 
of  ancient  art,  was  transferred  from  the  church  of 
St.  Xicaisc,  destroyed  during  the  phrenzy  of  the 
Resolution. 

Rheiius,  which  was  a place  of  great  considera- 
tion under  the  Homans,  had  various  other  anti- 
quities, but  they  were  mostly  destroyed  or  carried 
off  during  the  devolution.  The  most  remarkable 
ancient  monument  now  existing  is  the  Parte  de 
Marty  one  of  the  city  gates;  a triple  archway, 
ornamented  with  eight  Corinthian  columns  and 
numerous  bas-reliefs,  though  these  are  now  greatly 
defaced.  This  arch  appears  to  have  been  erected 
in  honour  of  Oesar  and  Augustus,  when  Agrippn 
was  governor  of  Gaul.  Without  the  walls  are  tiie 
traces  of  an  aps  phi  theatre.  The  church  of  St. 
Herni,  constructed  in  1041,  is  considered  the  oldest 
in  the  city.  It  occupies  almost  as  much  ground 
as  the  cathedral ; and.  though  much  less  lofty  and 
ornamented,  is  in  a similar  style  of  architect  are. 
It  contains  the  remains  of  the  ancient  and  curious 
mausoleum  of  St,  Henri.  The  town-hall,  an  edifice 
of  the  time  of  Louis  XIII,,  with  whose  statue  its 
front  is  ornamented,  the  new  prison,  maimm  rouge, 
which  has  some  historical  interest,  theatre,  and 
several  hospitals,  are  among  the  other  chief  objects 
of  notice.  In  the  centre  of  the  Place  is  a bronze 
statue  of  Louis  XV.,  surrounded  with  allegorical 
figures,  erected  in  lb  IK,  to  replace  a similar  statue 
destroyed  in  1703.  Hhcimsi*  the  scat  of  an  arch- 
bishop. whose  suffragans  are  the  bishops  of  Amiens, 
JScauvui*,  Chalons,  and  Soissons,  and  of  courts 
of  assize,  original  jurisdiction,  and  commerce,  a 
council  dcs  pruS hammety  a chamber  of  manufac- 
tures and  arts,  and  a college.  It  has  a public 
library  of  24,000  printed  volumes,  and  1,000 
MSS.,  a botanic  garden,  and  schools  of  mutual 
instruction. 

Kheiins  is  the  centre  of  the  manufacture  of 
woollen  stuffs,  which  extends  over  nearly  the 
whole  dep.  of  Marne,  and  the  adjacent  d<*|«.  of 
Aisne  and  Ardennes.  These  manufactures  are 
estimated  to  <*ecupy  50,000  hands,  of  whom  12,000 
settled  in  Hheims.  About  8,000  of  the  latter  are 
weavers,  l-10th  part  of  whom  work  at  jnrquard- 
looma,  1,500  employed  in  spinning  yarn,  1,000  in 
fulling,  washing,  and  otherwise  preparing  the 
fabrics  made.  For  the  last  25  years  the  woollen 
manufacture  of  Hhcims  has  made  a considerable 
progress  in  most  of  its  branches.  Workmen  usually 
work  for  about  12  hours  a day;  those  living  in  the 
city  being  mostly  employed  in  the  Workshops  of 
the  manufacturers.  In  general  the  workpeople 
are  well  clothed  and  well  fed,  lmt  they  are  said 
to  be  improvident.  Ilheims  also  produces  soap, 
caudles,  biscuits,  and  gingerbread,  and  has  brew- 
eries, tanneries,  and  leather  factories.  It  is  a 
principal  depot  for  the  wines  of  Champagne,  large 
quantities  or  which  are  stored  up  in  cellars,  similar 
to  those  of  Kpernay,  which  see.  Besides  its  trade 
in  woollen  manufactures  and  wines,  it  has  a con- 
siderable trade  in  cotton  stuffs,  flour,  and  other 
agricultural  products. 

Under  the  Homans  Durocortarum  was  the  cap. 
of  Belgica  II.,  ami  was  distinguished  as  a seat  of 
letters  and  phihtsopliy.  It  became  a bishopric 
before  the  irruption  of  the  Franks,  and  received 
many  privileges  from  the  Merovingian  kings.  In 
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[ 1359,  Hhcims  successfully  rented  the  arms  of 
I Edward  III.  In  1547,  a university  was  founded 
in  it,  which  lasted  till  the  revolution,  when  it  was 
suppressed.  In  1814  it  was  taken  by  the  Russians, 
who  were  soon  after  expelled  by  Napoleon  with 
great  loss.  Among  the  great  men  of  whom 
Hheirns  has  to  boast,  the  most  distinguished  by 
far  is  Colbert,  minister  of  finance  during  the  most 
splendid  i**ru>d  of  the  reign  of  l»uia  XIV.,  bora 
t here  on  the  29th  of  August,  lf»19.  It  has  also 
' given  birth  to  the  Abbtf  do  la  Pluchc,  and  the  his- 
torian Vcly. 

RUIN  (BAS,  or  LOWER-RHIXE),  a frontier 
dep.  of  France,  in  the  E.  part  of  the  kingdom, 
which,  with  llaut-Hhin,  formerly  constituted  the 
prov.  of  Alsace,  chiefly  between  the  48th and 49th 
dogs.  of  N.  lau,  and  the  7th  and  8th  E.  long.; 
having  N.  Rhenish  Bavaria  and  the  dep.  of 
Moselle,  W.  Mcurthe  and  Vosges,  S.  Ilaut-Hhin, 
and  E.  the  Rhine,  separating  it  from  the  grand- 
duchy  of  Baden.  Area,  455,345  hectares;  pop. 
577,574  in  1861.  'Hie  W.  part  of  the  dep.  is 
covered  by  the  Vosges  mount nins  and  their  rami- 
ti cat  ions.  The  average  elevation  is  from  2.000  to 
I 2,5lH»  ft.;  but  the  Hochfield  rises  to  4 ,4 CO  ft.,  and 
[ the  Schnccberg  to  2,850  ft.  The  surface  declines 
towards  the  E.  Principal  rivers,  the  111,  with  its 
numerous  tributaries,  the  Moder,  Zorn,  and  Sarre. 
The  arable  lands  arc  estimated  at  180,920  hectares, 
meadows  50,024  ditto,  vineyards  13,123  ditto,  or- 
chards 5.924  ditto,  and  woods  117,754  ditto.  The 
marshes  in  the  E.t  and  the  stony  tracts  of  the  \Y\, 
nre  unsuitable  for  agriculture ; and  though  the 
middle  of  the  dep.  In;  fertile  and  well  cultivated, 
the  produce  of  corn  is  not  sufficient  for  home  con- 
sumption. More  potatoes  are  grown  than  in  any 
of  the  neighbouring  dent.  A good  deal  of  tobacco 
is  raised  and  bought  by  the  government.  The 
annual  produce  of  wine  may  lie  estimated  at  about 
100,000  hectolitres:  it  is  of  a medium  quality,  but, 
speaking  generally,  is  inferior  to  that  of  the’  limit 
Rhin.  About  a half  of  the  produce  is  consumed 
in  the  dep.,  the  rest  being  sent,  partly  to  other 
dope,  and  partly  to  Baden.  Hops,  wood,  hemp, 
onions,  and  other  vegetables,  are  articles  of  ex  ten- 
sive cultivation.  The  plough  is  usually  drawn  by 
horses.  Horned  cattle  are  numerous,  but  sheep 
are  scarce.  Poultry  are  extensively  reared  near 
Strasburg,  particularly  geese,  the  livers  of  which 
serve  to  make  the  pat*  a de  foie  grot,  for  which  that 
city  is  so  celebrated.  Iron  mines  are  wrought ; 
lead,  antimony,  cooalt,  coal,  and  bitumen  arc  met 
with;  and  salt  is  made  from  springs  in  the N. and 
W.  The  dep.  has  manufactures  of  cotton  yarn, 
muslins,  woollen  and  linen  cloths,  leather,  sad- 
dlery, carriages,  and  glass  wares.  There  are  many 
iron  forges,  and  fire-arms  nre  manufactured  at 
Mutzig  and  Klinzenthal.  Strasburg  Is  the  sent 
of  an  extensive  general  commerce  and  transit 
trade.  Bas-Rhin  is  divided  into  four  arronds. ; 
chief  towns,  Strasburg  the  cap.,  Savcme,  Schle- 
stadt,  and  Wisaembourg.  The  majority  of  the 
population  are  Protestants. 

HIIIN  (IIAUT,  or  UPPER  RHINE),  a frontier 
dtfp.  of  France,  in  the  E.  part  of  the  kingdom,  for- 
merly comprised  in  the  prov,  of  Alsace ; between 
lat.  47°  27'  and  48°  18'  N.,  and  long.  6°  4.5'  and 
7°  35'  E.,  having  N.  Bas-Rhin,  W.  Vosges  nrnl 
Haute  Sadne,  S.  Dotibn,  and  the  Swiss  cantons  of 
Neufchatel,  Berne,  and  Basle,  and  E.  the  Rhine, 
separating  it  from  the  territories  of  Baden.  Aren, 
410,771  hectares;  ptm.  515,802  in  1861.  In  the 
W.  are  the  chains  oi  the  Vosges  and  Jura;  one 
summit  of  the  former,  the  ballon  d' Alsace,  rises  to 
4,602  ft.  above  the  sea.  'Hie  rest  of  the  surface  is 
mostly  plain.  Except  the  Rhine,  the  111  is  the 
only  navigable  river;  but  the  canal  between  the 
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Rhine  and  Rhone  intersects  the  dc'p.  in  its  whole 
length.  As  in  Bas-Khin,  the  most  fertile  portion 
of  the  surface  is  in  the  centre  of  the  dep.,  where 
agriculture  is  in  n pretty  advanced  state.  The 
arable  lands  are  estimated  to  comprise  156,571 
hectares;  meadows,  52,566  do. ; vineyards,  11,141 
do.;  orchards,  5,810  do.;  and  woods,  113,215  do. 
Principal  crops,  wheat  and  barley.  The  produce 
of  wine,  is  estimated  at  above  400,000  hectol.  a 
year.  Some  of  the  white  wines,  especially  those 
of  Guebwiller,  Riqucvir,  and  Thatin  are  highly 
esteemed.  The  rins  gentils  are  extensively  pur- 
chased by  the  merchants  of  Cologne  and  Frank- 
fort, who  mix  them  with  the  wines  of  the  Rhine, 
to  which  they  impart  strength  ami  vivacity.  They 
keep  for  more  than  twenty  years,  improve  as  they 
grow  older,  and  sustain  no  Injury  from  travelling. 
The  dep.  also  produces  excellent  l>ecr.  There  are 
various  iron  and  other  mines,  and  pood  building 
stone  and  other  minerals  are  met  with  in  various 
parts.  Hand-looms  are  scattered  over  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  depa.  of  the  Haut  and  Bas-Rhin;  the 
art  idea  produced  arc  chieHy  muslins  and  tine  cali- 
coes. The  cotton  manufactures  employ  100,000 
individuals,  or  nearly  a fourth  part  or  the  entire 
pop.;  but  a large  proportion  of  these  persons  pro- 
secute the  cotton  trade  as  a. subsidiary  employment 
only,  earn  ing  it  on  in  their  cottages  when  they  i 
a re 'not  necessarily  engaged  in  the  culture  of  their  j 
little  patches  of  ground.  Mulhauscn,  Thaun,  ] 
Guebwiller,  Soultz,  and  Saintc  Marie  aux  Mines, 
are  the  chief  seats  of  the  cotton  manufacture.  The 
homes  of  the  weaving  classes  in  these  towns  are, 
for  the  most  part,  dirty  and  comfortless,  and  evince 
every  symptom  of  bad  management  and  poverty. 
Even  those  who  have  children  in  the  cotton  mills 
do  not  keep  up  any  appearance  of  comfort.  The 
Alsatian  weavers  have,  generally  speaking,  a suf- 
ficiency of  foody  though  in  all  other  respects  they 
ore  badly  off.  This  dep.  has  also  manufactures  of 
hardware,  clocks,  and  watches,  with  various  iron 
and  steel  forges.  It  is  divided  into  8 arronds. ; 
chief  towns,  Colmar,  the  cap.,  Altkirch,  and  Bel- 
fort. Unlike  Bas-Rhin,  the  majority  of  the  pop. 
in  this  dep.  arc  Rom.  Catholics,  but  Protestants  arc 
numerous. 

Alsace,  which  formed  a part  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Austrasia  and  Lorraine,  afterwards  belonged  to 
the  German  empire  till  1268,  when  it  became  in- 
dependent, It  subsequently  belonged  to  Austria 
Inn  was  finally  annexed  to  France  by  Louis  XIV. 
in  1697. 

RHINE,  a large  river  of  W.  Europe,  rising  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  Alps,  Rowing  through  Switzer- 
land ami  Germany,  ami  falling  into  the  North 
Sea  or  German  Ocean,  between  lat.  46°  80'  and 
62°  N.,  and  long;  3°  4(f  and  9°  50'  E.  Length, 
measured  along  the  stream,  950  m:  area  of  basin, 
including  tributaries,  88  298  sq.m.,  or  about  l-48d 
part  of  Europe.  It  originates  in  two  principal 
streams,  which  have  their  sources  on  the  N.  side 
■of  the  Penine  Alps : the  principal  of  these,  called 
by  the  Germans  Yorder-R bine,  is  formed  by  the 
junction  of  two  small  streams  flowing  from  the  N. 
side  of  Mount  Su  Gothnrd,  at  an  elevation  of 
6,581  ft. above  the  sea;  lat.  46°  32'  N., long.  8° 63' 
E. ; only  n few  miles  from  the  source  of  the  Rhone. 
Hence  the  main  stream,  which  soon  becomes  en- 
larged by  the  affluence  of  numerous  brooks  and 
mountain  torrents,  takes  at  first  a NE.  direction 
through  the  magnificent  and  stupendous  ravine  of 
the  Rneinwald,  enclosed  on  hot  n sides  by  almost 
perpendicular  rocks,  rising  8,000  ft.  above  the 
river,  and  clothed  to  their  very  summit  with  stately 
firs.  At  the  lower  cud  of  this  valley,  and  only  a 
few  miles  above  Chur,  near  Rcichenau.  the  river 
is  joined  by  its  E.  branch,  the  H inter-Rhine,  which 


| rises  on  the  side  of  the  Moschelhom  or  Yogclsberg, 
near  the  pass  of  St.  Bernard.  At  Chur  the  river 
deflects  N.,  maintaining  that  general  direction 
through  a fertile  and  romantic  valley,  abounding 
! with  vineyards,  as  far  as  the  Lake  of  Constance, 

■ into  which  it  pours  its  waters,  their  level  at  this 
point  being  1,255  ft.  nbove  the  sea,  or  6,326  ft. 

I I*  low  the  source.  The  river,  leaving  this  beautiful 
lake  at  its  \V.  end,  near  the  town  of  Constance, 
enters  a smaller  expanse  of  water,  called  the  Unter- 
I or  Zetter  .See,  in  which  is  the  island  of  Rcichenau, 
i and  thence,  narrowing  its  channel,  runs  VV.  to 
i SchafThauson ; 3 m.  below  which  the  stream,  pent 
I between  lofty  rocks,  and  divided  bv  craggy  islets, 

I falls  over  a ledge  of  rocks  76  ft.  in  height,  forming 
| one  of  the  most  celebrated  European  cataracts, 
i (See  Schappiiaitseii.)  The  channel,  from  this 
point  to  Basle,  is  extremely  tortuous,  winding 
I through  lofty  r»*cks,  which  confine  the  waters 
j within  a narrow  compass,  and  consequently  in- 
! crease  the  rapidity  of  the  current.  At  Zttzach, 

I about  1 m.  above  the  confluence  of  the  Anr,  occurs 
a second  fall,  down  which,  however,  the  natives 
venture  their  loaded  Iwirks,  except  during  the 
spring  floods.  The  river  maintains  its  W.  direc- 
tion through  a rocky  valley,  interrupted  with 
frequent  crags  rising  above  the  stream,  as  far  as 
Basle,  whore  it  is  crossed  by  a bridge  600  ft,  in 
length.  Here  commences  the  navigation  of  the 
river,  its  level  at  this  point  being  827  ft.  above  the 
German  Ocean. 

Basle  seems  to  be  the  proper  point  of  division 
between  the  Upper  and  Lower  Rhine ; for  the  na- 
vigation above  this  town  is  so  interrupted  by  falls 
and  rocks  as  to  be  scarcely  of  any  importance, 
whereas  from  hence  to  the  mouth  boats  pass  at 
almost  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Assuming  at 
J Basle  a pretty  constant  N.  course,  the  Rhine  bc- 
i comes  the  boundary  between  France  and  the  grand 
j duchy  of  Baden,  and  afterwards  between  Baden 
and  Rhenish  Bavaria,  the  cities  and  towns  in  this 
part  of  its  coarse  being  Mannheim,  on  the  E.  bank, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Neckar,  and  Strasburg, 
Speier,  Oppcnheim,  and  Maycnce,  on  the  VV. 
bank.  At  the  last  of  these  towns,  nt  the  junction 
of  the  May n,  the  stream  takes  a sudden  turn  VV. 
to  Bingen,  on  the  VV.  bank,  from  which  point  the 
course  of  the  river  is  pretty  uniformly  NW.  to  the 
delta  at  its  mouth.  Coblentz,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Moselle,  Bonn,  Cologne,  and  Clbves  are  the 
chief  towns  on  the  VV.  bank ; those  on  and  near 
the  E.  side  comprising  Wiesbaden,  DtMMldorf, 
Wcsel,  and  other  places  of  inferior  size.  The  delta 
of  the  Rhine  is  the  largest  in  Eurojie,  not  even 
excepting  that  of  the  VVolga  : it  extends,  with  it* 
ramifications,  110  m.  along  the  coast,  from  the  E. 
shore  of  the  Zuvder-Zee  to  the  S.  branch  of  the 
Maas ; and  the  distance  from  the  apex,  about  10  m. 
below  Emmerich,  being  72  m„  the  total  area  of  the 
country  comprised  w ithin  its  limits  is  4,150  sq.  m. 
When  the  river  divides,  the  left  or  S.  arm  takes 
the  name  of  Waal;  and  the  other,  retaining  that 
of  the  Rhine,  is  connected,  a little  farther  N.,  by  an 
artificial  canal  with  the  Yseel.  Still  lower  down 
the  Rhine  takes  the  name  of  the  I,eck,  in  onlcr 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  old  Rhine,  now  sanded 
up,  which  passed  by  Utrecht  and  Leyden  to  the 
sea  at  Calwvk.  The  Rhine  has  at  present  three 
mouths.  About  two-thirds  of  its  waters  flow  to 
the  sea  by  the  Waal,  the  remainder  being  carried 
partly  to  the  Zuyder-Zce  by  the  Ysael,  and  partly 
to  the  ocean  by  the  Leek  and  Mans,  on  which  is 
the  great  Rhenish  port  of  Rotterdam.  These 
branches,  however,  arc  so  interlaced  with  natural 
and  artificial  channels,  and  there  are  so  many  la- 
goons and  marshes  in  this  district,  that  a map  be- 
comes indispensable  to  any  detailed  description. 
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The  entrance  to  the  Maas,  leading  to  Rotterdam,  I 
lie*  in  lau  61°  56'  N.,  and  is  commonly  called  the  ; 
Bricl-gat  or  channel : it  has  a bur  across,  on  which  ' 
there  are  7$  ft.  water  at  neap-tides.  Spring-tides  ( 
rise  here  from  11  to  12  ft,,  and  neaps  6 or  7 ft. 

The  breadth  and  depth  of  the  Rhine  in  different 
parts  of  its  course  have  been  accurately  determined 
by  repeated  observations.  At  Chur,  in  the  Ori- 
sons, it  is  260  ft.  in  width,  or  about  as  broad  as  the 
Thames  at  Richmond ; at  Schaffhausen  the  width 
is  370  ft.,  and  at  Basle,  550  ft.  The  breadth  of  the 
stream  between  Basle  and  Strasburg  is  much  in- 
creased by  the  numerous  Islands  that  interrupt 
the  current;  but  from  the  last-mentioned  place  to 
Speicr  the  width  varies  from  1,000  to  1,200  ft. 
The  size  of  the  Rhine  thence  downwards  to  Cob- 
lentz gradually  increases  to  near  2, W0  ft.  in  width ; 
but  near  that  point  it  enters  a mountainous  detile, 
and  becomes  much  narrower,  widening  again  at 
Cologne,  where  it  is  1,400  ft.  across;  and  lower 
down  to  its  tnouth,  in  the  princi)*al  navigable 
branches,  it  has  a breadth  exceeding  2,000  ft. 
The  depth  of  the  channel  from  Basle  to  Strasburg 
averages  about  12  ft. ; and  below  the  latter  town 
the  river  is  navigable  by  large  steamers  and  j 
vessels  of  considerable  tonnage.  July  is  the  season 
when  the  river  is  fullest,  and  it  then  rises  atiout 
12ft.  above  its  average  height.  May  and  October 
are  the  seasons  of  low  water.  The  descent  of  the 
river,  ami  consequently  the  rapidity  of  the  current, 
are  extremely  variable  in  different  parts;  but  the 
mean  inclination  from  Strasburg  is  estimated  at 
about  1*3  ft.  per  mile;  and  the  current  may  ave- 
nge somewhat  more  than  3 m.  an  hour,  though 
below  Cologne  it  is  greatly  decreased,  the  Rhine 
there  becoming  comparatively  a sluggish  river. 

The  affluents  of  the  Rhine  arc  very  numerous, 
but  the  chief  tril«.  belong  to  the  portion  below 
Basic.  The  only  navigable  affluent  above  that 
point  is  the  Aar,  a stream  which  drains  the  greater 
part  of  Switzerland,  and  brings  down  nearly  an 
equal  volume  of  water  with  the  Upper  Rhine 
itself.  It  rises  in  the  great  mass  of  St.  Gothurd, 

I tosses  through  a narrow  valley,  in  which  is  the 
cataract  of  Aarfall,  150  ft.  in  height,  afterwards 
enters  the  lake  of  Brienz,  and  thence,  after  passing 
through  the  lake  of  Thun  (1,875  ft.  above  the  sea) 
runs  past  Berne,  ami  enlarged  by  different  tribs., 
bringing  down  the  waters  of  lakes  Lucerne,  Wal- 
lendstadt,  and  Zurich,  joins  the  main  river  at 
Coblentz  (47°  26'  N.,  and  8°  15'  E.),  with  a wide 
and  powerful  current.  Its  chief  affluents  are  the 
Roush  and  the  Limmath  ; the  fanner  rising  on  the 
NW.  side  of  Mount  St.  Gothard,  receives  the 
waters  of  lakes  Lucerne  and  Zug,  while  the  latter 
rises  in  the  Oberland  Alps,  and  nms  through  the 
Lake  of  Zurich,  both  joining  the  Aar  on  its  E. 
bank,  about  a mile  from  each  other  ; both  are  na- 
vigable except  during  the  spring  floods,  but  owing 
to  the  rapidity  of  the  current  boats  ascend  empty. 

Below  Basfe  the  Rhine  is  joined  by  many  large 
tribs.,  the  most  important  of  which  enter  from  the 
E.  or  right  bank.  The  tint  of  these  is  the  Neckar, 
which  fulls  into  the  main  river  at  Mannheim,  about 
214  m.  below  Basle.  It  rises  in  the  Black  Forest, 
in  about  lat.  48°  N.  and  8°  30'  E.,  and  has  a very 
tortuous  course,  first  NE.,  subsequently  XNW., 
and  lastly  W.,  of  more  than  180  m.  It  is  na- 
vigable for  large  barges  up  to  Ileilbronn,  and  for 
small  craft  as  far  as  Stuttgard.  The  Mayn,  which 
enters  the  Rhine  at  Mayenee,  or  Mainz,  about  20 
m.  below  Frankfort,  which  is  on  its  N.  bank,  is  a 
most  important  tributary.  Large  nver  barges, 
vessels  of  100  tons  burden,  ascend  as  high  as 
Kitzingcn.  which  is  165  m.  from  the  mouth : its 
entire  course  is  estimated  at  320  m.  (See  Mays.) 
The  Luhii  joins  the  Rhine  about  48  m.  below 


Mayenee;  it  Is  about  140  m.  long,  but  is  not  na- 
vigable above  Limburg,  24  m.  from  the  mouth. 
The  Ruhr  and  the  Lipjn?  are  two  other  considerable 
tribs.  on  the  E.  side;  both  navigable  for  about  100 
m.  The  principal  affluent  on  the  \Y\  hank  is  the 
Moselle,  which  rises  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Vosges, 
at  an  elevation  of  2,856  ft.,  and  after  flowing  post 
Nancy,  Metz,  and  Treves  (near  which  it  is  joined 
by  the  Sarre),  enters  the  main  river  at  Coblentz, 
after  a course  of  280  m.  The  confluence  of  the 
Meurthe,  160  m.  below  the  source,  marks  the  ex- 
tent of  the  navigation.  The  Meuse,  or  Maos,  rises 
in  the  dep.  of  the  Upper  Marne,  on  one  of  the 
W.  offsets  of  the  Vosges,  and  running  with  a tortu- 
ous course,  somewhat  like  the  letter  S.,  |»ast  St. 
Mihiel,  Verdun,  Sedan,  Meziferes,  Namur,  Lifegc, 
and  Macstricht,  joins  the  Waal,  or  principal  stream 
of  the  delta,  near  Gorkum,  below  which,  as  already 
observed,  the  main  stream  assumes  the  name  of 
Maas  down  to  its  mouth. 

The  geology  of  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  has 
been  rather  extensively  investigated  by  Bond, 
Von  Buch,  Broiigniart,  and  other  naturalists.  The 
bed  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  from  its  source  to  the 
Chur,  is  funned  of  primitive  rocks,  chiefly  gneiss 
and  pnrphyritic  granite;  hut  at  this  point,  gruu- 
wacke,  blue  limestone,  and  old  red  sandstone  bc- 
! come  the  prevailing  rucks,  as  far  ns  the  Lake  of 
Constance,  where  they  are  succeeded  by  tertiary 
formations,  probably  of  more  recent  date  than  the 
i gypseous  strata  of  the  Puris  basin.  Secondary 
! and  tertiary  rocks  line  the  river  from  Basle  to  the 
Neckar;  but  from  this  point  to  Bingen,  below  the 
confluence  of  the  Mayn,  granite,  gneiss,  and  mica- 
schist,  form  the  substance  of  the  high  crags  that 
line  the  river  on  both  sides.  Lower  down,  the 
cliffs  are  composed  of  secondary  limestone,  with 
superimposed  strata  of  new  red  sandstone ; and  in 
some  parts  volcanic  rocks  are  found  curiously  in- 
terspersed with  the  inferior  chalk  strata.  The  coal 
formations  ore  found  in  the  upper  parts  of  the 
Ruhr  and  Lippe,  this  part  of  Rhenish  Prussia  fur- 
nishing the  chief  supply  of  that  mineral  for  the 
purposes  of  steam  navigation.  Below  Dusseldovf 
the  tertiary  rocks  are  replaced  by  diluvial  and  al- 
luvial formations,  which  form  the  subsoil  of  the 
delta.  Geologists,  however,  are  of  opinion  that 
the  numerous  Islands  in  this  intricate  delta  have 
been  formed  not  so  much  by  deposits  brought 
down  by  the  river,  as  by  the  inroads  which  the 
sea  is  continually  making  on  this  coast. 

The  scenery  of  the  Rhine  has  been  justly  ad- 
mired by  travellers.  Wildness  and  rude  grandeur 
characterise  it  iu  the  detiles  above  the  Lake  of 
Constance,  and  the  country  from  the  Untcr-Seo 
westward,  as  far  as  Rheiufelden,  6 ra.  above  Ba<de, 
is  almost  equally  romantic.  But  at  this  point  the 
character  of  the  scenery  changes,  and  the  river, 
formerly  an  inconsiderable  feature  in  the  land- 
scape, becomes  a bread  and  majestic  stream,  flow- 
ing as  far  as  Mannheim  through  a rich  open  valley, 
from  30  to  50  ra.  in  breadth.  The  banks  there 
begin  to  be  more  bold  and  rocky,  but  the  scenery 
most  generally  admired  is  between  Mayenee  mid 
Coblentz.  The  Rhine  here  pursues  a meandering 
course,  pent  between  lofty  and  craggy  mountains, 
and  resembles  rather  a succession  of  lakes  than  a 
river.  Here,  indeed, 

* The  river  nobly  foams  and  flows. 

The  charm  of  this  enchanted  ground. 

And  ull  its  thousand  turns  <li*.lo«c 
Some  fresher  beauty  varying  round/ 

ChlU*  IToreld. 

The  mountains,  however,  are  only  mountains  in 
miniature.  The  groves  on  the  hill-sides  are  few 
and  far  between ; but  there  is  no  grove  without  a 
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church  spire*  rising  in  the  midst,  and  overtopping 
tin*  trees.  Frequently  adoring  and  fantastic  cliff, 
crowned  by  an  ancient  castle,  frowns  over  the 
river,  or  rises  majestically  from  the  brow  of  the 
steep. 

The  Rhine,  with  its  various  affluents,  comprise* 
a navigation  of  about  1,500  m.,  and,  in  a com- 
mercial point  of  view,  is  perhaps  the  most  imjK>r- 
tant  river  in  Europe,  owing  to  the  numerous  states 
to  which  it  affords  a water  conveyance.  The  fol- 
lowing table  exhibits  the  extent  of  the  states,  or 
portions  of  the  states,  included  within  the  valley 
of  this  great  river : — 


Sq.  M. 

Sq.  M. 

Switzerland 

12.400 

Other  German ) 

9,042 

Franca 

15,000 

States  . I 

Austria  . 

two 

Belgium  . . 

4,100 

Baden  . 

4,044 

Netherlands  . 

6,620 

Bavaria  . 

10.000 

Wllrtcmberg 
Prussia  . 

6,930 

31,152 

Total 

83,298 

The  nariqatiem  of  the  Rhine  has  always  !>oen  of 
considerable  importance,  hut  since  the  employment, 
of  steamers,  and  the  aliolition  of  the  tolls  and 
other  political  olwtacle*  to  its  free  use,  its  im- 
portance as  a channel  of  navigation  and  tratlic 
has  been  immeasurably  increased.  Vessels  of 
large  burden  ascend  the  river  to  Cologne,  and 
S trashing  is  reached  by  those  of  80  or  00  tons. 
There  is  quite  a fleet  of  steamers  on  the  Rhine 
between  Stmsburg  and  Rotterdam,  and  a vast  in- 
crease has  taken  place  in  the  number  of  passen- 
gers in  recent  years,  despite  the  lines  of  railway 
which  run  along  the  banks  of  the  river. 

Resides  the  goods  conveyed  up  and  down  the 
Rhine  in  steamers  ami  sailing  vessels,  immense 
quantities  of  timber  are  sent  down  in  the  form  of 
rafts.  The  smaller  rafts,  from  the  Upper  Rhine 
and  the  smaller  affluents  of  the  river,  used  for- 
merly to  rendezvous  at  Naniedv,  near  Andemach, 
where  they  were  consolidated  into  rafts  of  a larger 
size,  that  were  sent  down  the  river  to  Dordrecht, 
where  they  were  generally  broken  up.  and  the 
tindter  sold  and  forwarded  to  it*  final  destination. 
Of  late  years,  however,  the  plan  of  constructing 
very  large  rafts  has  begun  to  fall  into  disuse.  A 
traveller  (Autumn  on  the  Rhine),  thus  describes 
the  raft*.  * A little  below  Andemach  the  little 
village  of  Xamedy  appears  on  the  left  liank,  under 
a wooded  mountaiu.  The  Rhine  here  forms  a 
bav,  where  the  pilots  are  accustomed  to  unite  to- 
gether the  small  rafts  of  timber  floated  down  the 
tributary  river*  into  the  Rhine,  and  to  construct 
enormous  tiontH,  which  are  navigated  to  Dordrecht, 
and  sold.  These  machines  have  the  appearance 
of  a floating  village,  composed  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
little  wooden  hut*,  on  a platform  of  oak  and  deal 
timber.  They  are  frequently  800  or  18)0  ft.  in 
length,  and  GO  or  70  in  breadth.  The  rowers  and 
workmen  sometimes  amount  to  700  or  800,  su|>er- 
intended  bv  pilots,  and  a proprietor,  whose  habi- 
tation is  superior  in  size  ami  elegance  to  the  rest. 
The  raft  is  composed  of  several  layers  of  trees, 
plaeed  one  on  the  other,  and  bound  together:  a 
large  raft  draws  not  less  than  0 or  7 ft.  ol  water. 
Several  smaller  ones  are  attached  to  it  by  way  of 
protection,  besides  a string  of  boat*  loaded  with 
anchors  and  cables,  and  used  for  the  purpose  of 
sounding  the  river  and  going  on  shore.  The  do- 
mestic economv  of  an  East  Indiaman  or  an  Eng- 
lish man-of-war  i*  hardly  mere  complete.  Poul- 
try, pigs,  and  «ther  animals  are  to  tie  found  on 
board;  and  several  butchers  arc  attached  to  the 
suite.  A well-supplied  boiler  is  at  work  night  and 
day  in  the  kitchen  : the  dinner  hour  is  announced 
bv  a l»asket  stuck  on  a pole,  at  which  signal  the 
pilot  gives  the  word  of  command,  and  the  work- 


men run  from  all  qiyirtcrs  to  receive  their  messes. 
The  consumption  of  provisions  in  the  voyage  to 
Holland  i*  almost  incredible;  sometimes  amount- 
ing to  40,000  or  50,000  lbs.  of  bread ; 18,000  or 
20.000  of  fresh,  besides  a quantity  of  salted,  meat; 
and  butter,  vegetables,  Ac.  in  proportion.  The 
expenses  are  so  great,  that  a capital  of  three  or 
four  hundred  florins  is  considered  necessary  to  un- 
dertake a raft.  Their  navigation  is  a matter  of 
considerable  skill,  owing  to  the  abrupt  windings, 
the  rocks,  and  shallows  of  the  river;  and  some 
years  ago  the  secret  was  thought  to  lie  monopolised 
by  a boatman  of  RUdc&heim  and  his  sons.* 

The  Rhrnus,  or  Rhine  (Gr.  *Ps«k).  became  first 
known  to  the  Romans  by  the  conquest  of  Julius 
Ca>ar,  who  crossed  it  twice  to  punish  the  Germans. 
It  is  thus  described  by  him: — * Rhenus  oritur  ex 
Lejxmtiis  qui  Aljx-s  incvlunt , et  lonpo  spatio  per 
Jims  Xantmitinm , Helcetiorum,  Sequanorum , A/e- 
t iiomatricorum , Tribucorum , Trevirorum  citatuafer - 
tur ; et  ubi  ocenno  anpropinquat,  in  ft/urea  dijfluit 
partes,  m tilt  is  ingentibusque  insults  effect  is,  qua  rum 
jHxrs  map  mi  aferis  burbaris  <p*e  natwnibus  incolitur 
(ex  quibu*  sunt  qui  piscibwi  utipie  or  is  avium  ricere 
existimantur) , multisipie  capitibus  in  oceanum  injluit .’ 
(Bell.  Gal.,  iv.  10.)  Ancient  writers,  though  agreed 
with  res|K*ct  to  it*  general  course,  differ  respecting 
the  number  of  mouth*  by  which  it  falls  into  the 
ocean.  Tacitus  (Ann.  ii.  fi.)  speaks  of  two  only, 
one  of  which,  probably  the  modem  Waal,  he  terms 
Vu hal is,  and  the  other  Rhenus,  Pliny  aud  Pto- 
lemy, however,  say  that  there  were  three  mouths, 
the  most  northerly  of  which,  called  Flevutn,  was 
supposed  to  have  been  formed  by  a channel  dug 
by  Dnisus,  to  connect  the  Rhine  with  the  Ivala, 
which  is,  most  probably,  identical  with  the  Ysscl, 
a*  Pompomus  Mela  (iii.  2)  assures  us  that  it  fell 
into  the  lake  Hero,  or  modem  Zuyder-Zce.  No 
doubt,  however,  the  channels  of  the  river  in  the 
delta  must  have  shifted,  Ixith  prior  and  subse- 
quently to  the  account*  given  by  the  classical 
writers;  besides  which,  the  inroad*  made  by  the 
sea  on  the  coast  of  Holland  render  it  impossible  to 
ascertain  what  may  have  been  the  exact  number 
of  it*  mouths  at  any  very  remote  period. 

RHINE  (PROVINCE  OF),  a prow  contain- 
ing the  8.  portion  of  the  Prnseo-Rhenish  state*, 
having  N.  Holland,  E.  the  prov.  of  Westphalia, 
Nassau,  and  other  German  States  S.  France,  ami 
W.  the  latter,  Belgium,  and  Holland.  It  lies 
between  49J°  and  52°  N.  laU,  and  0°  and  9$°  E. 
long.  Area,  10,289  sq.  m.  Pop.  3.216,9-18  in 
1861.  Principal  towns  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Cologne, 
Coblentz,  Dusscldorf,  Elberfeldt,  Treves,  ami 
Bonn.  It  is  divided  into  5 regencies,  and  these 
again  into  69  circle*.  Principal  rivets,  Rhine, 
which  traverses  almost  the  whole  extent  of  the 
prov.,  Moselle,  Saar,  and  Ruhr.  Surface  various. 
It*  K.  part  to  the  N.  of  the  Moselle  consist*  prin- 
cipally of  volcanic  mountains,  and  a chain  ol  the 
same  sort  (Eyfel  Gebirge)  runs  across  the  prov. 
between  Malmcdv  and  Coblentz.  The  debris  of 
volcanic  rocks  being  particularly  suitable  for  the 
growth  of  the  vine,  it  is  very  extensively  culti- 
vated; the  product  of  the  vines  of  the  Rhine  and 
the  Moselle  being  estimated  at  about  700,000 
eimers  a year.  Exclusive  of  wine,  the  principal 
raw  products  consist  of  potatoes,  com,  flax  ami 
hemp,  timber,  and  tobacco.  Manufactures  in  the 
Lower  Rhine  are  both  extensive  ami  flourishing. 
In  the  town  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Eupcn,  Malmedv, 
and  Montjoie,  along  the  Netherlands  frontier,  ami 
in  Elberfeldt.  Barmen,  and  others  to  the  E.  of  the 
Rhine,  improved  machinery  is  to  be  met  with; 
and  the  manufacture  of  fine  woollen  cloths,  easi- 
mere*,  fine  and  coarse  cottons  and  silks  is  prose- 
cuted with  great  success.  The  iron  works  and 
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hardware  manufactures  arc  also  important  and 
valuable. 

RHODE  ISLAND,  the  smallest  state  of  the  N, 
American  Union  in  New  England,  comprising  a 
territory  on  both  side*  Narrngansett  Bay,  having 
N.  and  E.  Massachusetts,  W.  Connecticut,  and 
S.  the  Atlantic.  Area.  1,300  sq.  in.  Pop.  174,020 
in  1860.  This  state  derives  its  name  from  an 
island  in  Xamgansett  Bav,  15  m.  in  length  by  3 
in.  in  width ; liesides  winch,  it  includes  several 
small  island*  in  the  Atlantic.  Surface  generally 
Broken  and  hilly;  soil  moderately  productive. 
Small  rivers  numerous;  tlu*  principal  are  the  Paw- 
tucket ami  Pawtuxet ; they  all  have  their  etn- 
Ixmchure  in  Xarragansett  Bay,  a line  sheet  of 
water,  extending  more  than  30  m.  inland,  and 
having  several  good  harbours.  Rye,  barley,  oats, 
and  in  some {ilaces  wheat,  are  produced  in  quanti- 
ties sufficient  for  home  consumption ; cider  is  made 
for  ex|s>rtation ; artificial  grasses  are  raised  in 
large  quantities;  cattle  of  a good  breed;  but  the 
iuliabs.  generally  have  applied  themselves  more 
to  commerce,  the  fisheries,  mid  manufactures,  than 
to  agriculture.  Iron,  copper,  marble,  and  free- 
stone an*  among  the  minerals:  ami  there  arc  ex- 
tensive beds  of  anthracite  coal ; but  tills,  though 
good,  has  been  hitherto  little  wrought.  Principal 
id  a n u fact  u res,  cotton  ami  Woollen  goods,  leather, 
hardware,  and  machinery ; there  arc,  also,  calico 
printing  and  bleaching  works,  and  numerous  iron 
foundries.  Pkovidknck  (which  see)  is  the  chief 
commercial  town;  aud  with  Newport,  the  cap. 
and  seat  of  government,  Bristol,  Warwick,  and 
Coventry,  are  the  other  principal  towns.  Rhode 
Island  is  the  only  state  in  the  Union  without  a 
written  constitution : it  continues  to  be  governed 
by  the  provisions  of  the  old  royal  charter.  The 
governor  ami  lieutenant-governor  are  chosen  an- 
nually; and,  with  33  other  memlicrs,  compose  the 
senate.  The  house  of  representatives  consists  of 
72  members,  elected  annually.  The  general  as- 
sembly, comjKjsed  of  these  two  chambers,  inerts 
once  a year.  The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a 
supreme  court,  and  a court  of  common  pleas 
for  each  of  the  five  cot*,  in  the  state.  The  judges 
continue  in  office  till  removed  by  a vote  of  the 
general  assembly.  The  state  appropriates  50,000 
doll*,  a year  for  the  *up|M»rt  of  common  schools;  a 
larger  sum  is  raised  by  the  towns  for  the  same 
purjstse,  and  the  instruction  fund  receives  con- 
siderable aid  from  private  contributions.  The 
must  numerous  religious  sects  arc  Baptists  and 
Congregationalism.  The  militia  of  the  state  con- 
sists of  all  able-bodied  males  between  18  and  45 
years  of  age,  with  but  few  exceptions. 

This  state  was  first  settled,  in  1636,  hv  a {per- 
son of  the  name  of  Williams,  banished  front  Mas- 
sachusetts on  account  of  his  religious  opinions. 
Williams  obtained  a charter  for  Rhode  Island  and 
Providence  Plantations  in  1644;  but,  in  1663,  the 
irescnt  ruling  charter  was  granted  by  diaries  II. 
ihode  Island  suffered  greatly  during  the  revolu- 
tionary war.  It  sends  two  representatives  to 

congress. 

RHODES,  a famous  island  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, belonging  to  Turkey,  off  the  SW.  coast  of 
Asia  Minor  (an.  Lw  in  and  Cariti),  10  m.  S.  Cape 
Volpe;  the  city  of  Rhodes,  at  the  NE.  extremity 
of  the  island,  being  in  lat.  30°  26' 53"  N.,  long. 
28°  12'  51"  E.  It  is  about  45  rn.  in  length,  NE. 
and  SW.,  and  is,  where  broadest,  about  18  m. 
across.  Pop.  estimated  at  30,000,  of  whom  rather 
more  than  n third  are  Greeks.  A chain  of  moun- 
tains runs  lengthwise  from  one  end  of  the  island 
to  the  other;  their  highest  summit  (Mount  Arte- 
mira  (an.  Atabynu,  on  which  was  a temple  of 
Jupiter),  commanding  a noble  view  of  the  inland 


j and  of  the  adjacent  shores  of  Asia  Minor.  In  nn- 
I tiquitv  this  mountain  chain  was  covered  with 
I den>e  forests  of  pine,  whence  the.  Rhodians  drew 
supplies  of  timber  for  their  fleet*,  and  in  modem 
times  it  has  supplied  considerable  quantities  for 
i the  dockyards  oft'oiistantinople.  Speaking  gene- 
rally, the  soil  in  the  lower  jiart*  is  dry  and  sandy ; 

! but  it  has  some  fine  valleys,  and  is  well  watered 
> by  the  numerous  streams  that  descend  from  the 
: mountains.  In  antiquity  it  was  famous  for  its 
fertility : 

* A rctrion  pregnant  with  the  fertile  seed 

Of  plants,  and  herbs,  and  fruits,  and  foodfnl  grain  : 

Each  verdant  hill  uunmitbor'd  docks  does  feed; 

UunutulxT’d  men  |*»>->**  each  flowery  plain.* 

Pindar,  by  West : Olympic  Odes,  No.  7. 

But,  owing  to  the  insecurity  and  extortion  o 
which  the  inhab.  have  been  long  the  victims,  its 
agriculture  is  in  the  most  depressed  state,  many 
I of  its  finest  lields  being  allowed  to  lie  waste,  and 
the  island  not  producing  com  sufficient  even  for 
j its  scanty  populutiou.  Its  wheat  is  still,  however, 
of  the  finest  quality ; though,  perhaps,  sadly  de- 
generated from  that  mentioned  by  Virgil  as  being 
tit  fur  the  feasts  of  the  gods: — 

* Non  ego  te,  Pils  et  mens!*  invepta  second!*. 

Transit-rim,  llhodia,  ut  turn  id  is.  lliunaste.  racemls.* 

Georg,  lib.  U.  line  lot. 

The  island  also  produces  oil,  oranges,  citrons, 
and  other  fruits ; and,  but  for  the  grinding  des- 
potism  by  which  it  is  weighed  down,  it  might  pro- 
duce, in  profusion,  most  necessaries  and  luxuries. 
Marble  is  quarried  in  several  parts  of  the  island, 
j The  climate  of  Rhodes  {durum  Wuxlun,  I lor.)  is 
i probably  the  finest  in  the  Mediterranean.  ‘It  is,* 

' says  Dr.  Clarke  (Travels,  in.  278),  ‘a  truly  delight- 
1 ful  spot,  and  its  gardens  are  filled  with  delicious 
fruit.  Here,  as  in  Cos,  every  gale  is  scented 
with  the  most  powerful  fragrance,  wafted  from 
groves  of  orange  and  citron  trees.  Number  less 
aromatic  herbs  exhale,  at  the  same  time,  such  pro- 
fuse odour,  that  the  whole  atmosphere  seems  to  lie 
! impregnated  with  a spicy  ja  rfume.  The  present 
inhabitants  of  the  Island  confirm  the  ancient  his- 
tory of  its  climate,  maintaining  that  hardly  a dav 
passes  throughout  the  year  in  which  the  sun  w 
, not  visible.’  The  heat,  which  otherwise  would  lie 
! oppressive,  is  tempered  by  the  wind,  which  blows 
I with  little  variation  from  the  N.  and  N\V.  The 
only  beasts  of  burden  used  in  the  island  are  mules 
and  donkeys,  there  being  no  camels  aud  but  few 
[ horses,  anil  those  only  belonging  to  the  richer 
Turks.  Partridge*  are  very  abundant.  Various 
species  of  excellent  fish,  with  coral  and  sponges, 
arc  found  in  the  adjacent  sea. 

The  city  of  Rhodes  is  situated,  as  already  stated, 
at  the  NE.  extremity  of  the  island.  It  is  built 
j amphitheatre  wise,  on  ground  rising  gently  from 
| the  water’s  edge,  and  is  strongly  fortified,  having 
| a moated  castle  of  great  size  and  strength,  and 
lieing  surrounded  by  walls,  Hanked  with  towers. 
These  works  were  constructed  by  its  former  masters, 
the  knights  of  St.  John.  The  town  consists  gene- 
rally of  narrow  winding  lanes  and  mean  houses. 
When  in  nosscseion  of  the  knights  it  had  many 
] substantial  stone  houses,  some  of  which,  as  well 
as  the  public  buildings,  were  ornamented  with  the 
arms  of  the  knights  in  a/to  relirra ; but  the  greater 
number  of  these  houses  arc  now  in  a state  of  ruin, 
and  such  ns  have  been  rebuilt  in  their  stead  arc 
mere  wooden  fabrics.  Contrary  to  what  might 
j have  been  expected,  the  beat  streets  in  the  city 
are  in  the  quarter  inhabited  by  the  Jews.  The 
| Greek*  occupy  a distinct  quarter,  behind  and  SK. 
from  the  city  properly  mi  called.  On  the  land  side 
| the  city  is  surrounded  by  a burying-ground,  and 
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beyond  t are  the  suburbs,  consisting  of  detached 
and  finely  situated  houses,  surrounded  by  gardens, 
many  of  which,  however,  are  said  to  be  unoccupied. 
The  ancient  palace  of  the  grand  master  is  now  the 
residence  of  the  pacha;  the  large  and  tine  church 
of  St.  John  is  the  principal  mosque,  and  the  grand 
hospital  has  been  converted  into  a public  granary. 
It  1ms  two  harlxmrs;  the  smallest,  a tine  basin, 
with  a narrow  entrance,  is  protected  on  all  sides 
from  the  wind;  but  the  Turks  having  allowed  filth 
and  sand  to  accumulate  in  the  entrance,  it  can 
now  be  used  only  bv  the  smaller  class  of  vessels : 
the  other  harbour  is  much  larger,  and  has  deep 
water,  but  is  safe  only  during  westerly  winds, 
those  from  the  KE.  throwing  in  a heavy  sea:  on 
this  account  large  vessels  prefer  anchoring  in  the 
roads  in  *21  fathoms  water,  from  its  being  more 
convenient  for  getting  out  to  sea,  in  the  event  of 
the  wind  setting  in  strong  from  the  XK.  A light- 
house is  erected  on  a mole  between  the  two  har- 
bours. Several  ships  for  the  Turkish  navy  have 
been  built  at  Rhodes  but  the  trade  of  the  town 
is  quite  inconsiderable.  There  are  some,  though 
but  few,  remains  of  antiquity  in  the  city,  the  bar- 
barism of  its  Saracenic  and  Turkish  conquerors, 
and  the  recurrence  of  destructive  earthquakes, 
having  destroyed  most  memorials  of  its  former 
splendour. 

Historical  Notice. — Rhodes  was  early  distin- 
guished hv  its  wealth,  its  naval  power,  the  wisdom 
of  its  laws  and  institutions,  and  its  superiority  in 
art  and  science.  Tlenolemus,  a prince  of  Rhodes, 
distinguished  himsell  at  the  siege  of  Troy;  and 
the  island  could  then  boast  of  the  then  famous 
cities  of  Lindas,  Jalysns,  and  Cara  inis.  The  city 
of  Rhodes  is  much  less  ancient,  having  been 
founded  during  the  Peloponnesian  wrar.  But  its 
advantageous  situation,  ami  the  excellence  of  its 
harbour,  soon  gave  it  a decided  superiority  over 
the  other  towns  of  the  island,  many  of  whose  in- 
hab.  withdrew  to  it;  and  it  was  iu  fact,  one  of  the 
best  built  and  most  magnificent  cities  of  the  ancient 
world.  It  had  been  constructed  with  the  greatest 
regularity,  its  streets  being  wide  and  straight,  and 
the  houses  in  each  being  of  the  same  height,  and 
built  on  the  same  model.  Pliny  calls  it  ciritas 
libera  et  pulcherrima  (Hist.  Nat-.,  lib.  v.  cap.  31); 
and  Strabo,  who  had  seen  Rome,  Alexandna,  and 
other  great  cities  of  the  ancient  world,  gives  the 
preference  to  Rhodes.  ‘ The  beauty/  says  lie,  ‘ of 
its  harbours,  streets,  and  walls,  and  the  magnifi- 
cence of  its  monuments,  render  it  so  much  superior 
to  all  other  cities,  as  to  admit  of  no  comparison.’ 
(Lib.  xiv.)  Its  temples,  especially  those  dedicated 
to  Bacchus,  Diana,  Isis,  de.,  were  celebrated  alike 
for  the  magnificence  of  the  building,  an<f  the  statues 
and  paintings  with  which  they  were  enriched.  In 
the  noble  ode  already  referred  to,  written  about 
500  vears  B.C.,  Pindar  alludes  as  follows  to  the 
excellence  of  the  Rhodians  in  statuary: — 

‘Theme  in  all  arts  the  sons  of  Rhodes  excel ; 

Tho’  best  their  forming  hands  the  chisel  guide; 

This  in  each  street  the  breathing  marbles  tell, 

The  stranger's  wonder,  ami  the  city’s  pride.’ 

The  most  famous  of  the  works  of  art  in  Rhodes 
were  two  pictures,  of  the  most  transccndant  merit, 
by  Protogenes,  the  contemporary  and  rival  of 
Apelles  (Strain),  lib.  xiv.;  Pliny,  Hist.  Xat.,  lib. 
xxxv.  cap.  10),  and  the  Colossus,  the  work  of 
Chares  of  Limius,  deservedly  reckoned  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world.  This  magnificent  brazen 
statue,  erected  in  honour  of  Apollo,  the  tutelary 
deity  of  Rhodes,  is  said  to  have  been  70  cubits 
(about  105  ft.)  in  height,  and  of  the  most  admi- 
rable proportions.  It  was  set  up  about  anno  273 
B.c.,  and  was  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake  5G 
years  thereafter ; and  it  is  a curious  fact,  that  it 


lay  where  it  fell  for  nearly  8!>0  years,  or  till  A.n. 
007,  when  the  island,  having  been  taken  by  the 
Saracens,  they  broke  the  statue  to  pieces  ami  sold 
the  brass.  Blaise  de  Vigdnere,  a writer  of  the  10th 
century,  stated,  for  the  first  time,  that  the  Colossus 
stood  with  a foot  on  each  side  the  entrance  to  the 
port,  and  that  the  largest  vessels,  under  full  sail, 
passed  between  its  legs.  This  story,  which  carries 
absurdity  on  its  face,  and  for  which  there  is  not  a 
shadow  of  authority  in  any  ancient  writer,  having 
been  adopted  by  Kollin.  has  thence  found  its  way 
into  most  modern  works.  (Pliny,  lib.  xxxiv.  cap. 
7;  Rollin,  Hist.  Ancienne,  iv.  137,  4to.  ed.;  Sa- 
vary’s  letters  on  Greece,  Eng.  trails..  03;  Biogra- 
phic Universe  lie,  art.  Chares.)  Exclusive  of  this 
matchless  work,  Rhodes  had  105  colossal  statues, 
each  of  which  might,  according  to  Pliny  {loe.  cit .), 
have  sufficed  to  illustrate  the  town. 

The  wealth  of  the  Rhodians  was  derived  partly 
from  the  fertile  soil  and  advantageous  situation  of 
their  island,  but  more  from  their  extensive  com- 
merce and  commercial  navigation,  and  the  wisdom 
of  their  laws,  especially  those  having  reference  to 
maritime  affair*.  Sucn,  indeed,  was  the  estima- 
tion in  which  the  latter  were  held,  that  the  rule  of 
the  Rhodian  law  de  jactu  was  expressly  embodied 
in  the  Digest  (lib.  xix.  tit.  2),  and  has  Wn  thence 
adopted  into  all  modern  codes.  Indeed,  the  fair 
presumption  seems  to  be,  that  most  of  the  regula- 
tions as  to  maritime  n Hairs  included  in  the  civil 
law  were  derived  from  the  same  source. 

Rhodes  was  also  famous  for  its  science  and  lite- 
i raturc.  Aeschines,  on  his  retirement  from  Athens, 

\ opened  a school  of  rhetoric  in  this  city ; and  towards 
| the  termination  of  the  Roman  republic,  and  under 
i the  early  emperors  Rhodes  was  held,  as  a school 
of  eloquence,  literature,  and  philosophy,  to  be  little, 
if  at  all,  inferior  even  to  Athens ; aud  these,  com- 
bined with  the  genial  temperature  of  the  climate, 
and  the  luxurious  refinement  of  the  capital  city, 
made  it  be  resorted  to  by  some  of  the  most  illus- 
trious individuals  of  whom  Rome  has  to  boast,  in- 
cluding, among  others,  Pompeyand  Cicero.  Julius 
Cicsar,  too,  had  set  out  to  study  at  Rhodes,  and 
was  only  prevented  by  being  captured  on  his  voyage 
by  pirates.  (Suetonius,  lib.  i.  cap.  4.)  Tiberius 
resided  for  about  7 years  in  the  island.  It  seems 
also  to  have  been  a favourite  retreat  of  those 
Romans  who  wished  to  withdraw  from  the  factions 
and  turmoil  of  Rome.  (Cicero,  Epist.  ad  Fam., 
lib.  ii.  epist.  2K) 

The  government  of  Rhodes,  which,  like  that  of 
most  ot  her  Greek  cities,  was  originally  monarchical, 
was  subsequently  changed  into  a democracy,  and 
thence  into  an  aristocracy,  under  which  it  enjoyed 
a degree  of  tranquillity  and  prosperity  to  which 
most  Grecian  cities  were  strangers.  It  was  taken 
by  MaiLsolus,  king  of  Caria,  but  recovered  its  in- 
dependence under  his  widow,  the  famous  Artemisia. 
From  this  period  Rhodes  continued  to  enjoy  pro- 
found peace,  till  it  was  attacked  by  Demetrius,  the 
son  of  Antigouus,  one  of  Alexanders  successors. 
The  siege  of  the  city  of  Rhodes  liy  Demetrius 
is  one  of  the  moat  celebrated  in  ancient  history ; 
but  all  the  science  and  efforts  of  Demetrius  were 
defeated  by  the  bravery  aud  resolution  of  the 
Rhodians,  and  he  was  compelled  to  raise  the  siege, 
anno  303  n.c..  after  it  had  continued  about  a year. 
The  expense  of  the  Colossus  was  mostly  defrayed 
from  the  sums  received  by  the  Rhodians  for  the 
machines  and  other  engines  used  by  Demetrius  in 
the  siege,  and  which  he  gave  up  to  them.  It  may 
be  worth  while  to  notice  the  fact,  mentioned  by 
Hume,  that  this  siege  affords  the  only  example  to 
be  found  in  antiquity  of  the  establishment  of  a 
cartel  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners.  (See  Essay 
on  the  I’opuloiisucss  of  Ancient  Nations.) 
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The  Rhodians  were  subsequently  ranked  among 
the  steadiest  of  the  allies  of  Rome ; they  repulsed 
Mithridates,  who  made  an  attack  on  their  city, 
and  continued  to  enjoy  their  liberty  till  the  reign 
of  Vespasian,  when  Rhodes  was  made  a Roman 
province.  The  island  was  overrun  by  the  Sara- 
cens ; but  having  l>een  recovered  by  the  Eastern 
emperors,  it  was  presented,  in  1308,  bv  the  Em- 
perur  Emanuel,  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem,  who  held  it  till  1522,  when,  after  a 
desperate  resistance,  it  was  taken  by  the  Turks 
in  whose  possession  it  has  remained  to  the  present 
dav. 

RHODE/,  otRODEZ  (an.  Segtxiunum),  a town 
of  France,  dep.  Aveyron,  of  which  it  is  the  cap., 
on  a hill  beside  the  Aveyron,  163  m.  E.  by  S. 
Bordeaux.  Pop.  11,856  in  1861.  Rhodez,  like 
most  other  very  old  towns,  is  ill  built : streets 
steep,  narrow,  dirty,  and  dark  from  the  projection 
of  the  upper  stories.  The  neighbourhood  is,  how- 
ever, agreeable ; and  the  town,  which  has  rather 
an  imposing  aspect  from  without,  is  closely  sur- 
rounded with  gardens  and  planted  promenades. 
Almost  the  only  edifice  worth  notice  is  the  cathe- 
dral, a Gothic  building,  constructed  between  the 
13th  and  16th  centuries.  Its  tine  tower,  which,  it 
Is  said,  may  be  seen  at  a distance  of  nearly  50  m. 
is  266^  ft.  high,  square  for  two-thirds  its  height, 
then  octagonal,  ornamented  with  delicate  tracery, 
surmounted  with  a small  cupola  and  a colossal 
statue  of  the  Virgin  : it  has  minarets  at  each 
corner,  on  the  summits  of  which  are  figures  of  the 
four  evangelists.  This  church  is  rich  in  arabeaquea, 
and  has  a tine  organ.  The  bishop's  palace,  pre- 
fecture, royal  college,  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Jesuits,  seminary,  public  library,  with  16,060  vols., 
town-hall,  hospital,  and  convent  of  Cordeliers,  a 
building  of  the  14th  century,  ore  the  other  chief 
public  edifices. 

Kliodez  is  a bishop’s  see,  and  has  courts  of  pri- 
mary jurisdiction  and  commerce,  a chamlier  of 
manufactures,  schools  of  drawing  and  for  deaf  and 
dumb  (arsons ; manufactures  of  coarse  woollens 
for  clothing  troops,  hats,  wax  candles,  and  playing 
cards;  and  some  trade  in  cheese,  wool,  and  coarse 
linens.  It  has  four  annual  fairs.  In  its  vicinity 
many  mules  are  bred.  Rhodez  was  annexed  to 
the  dom.  of  the  crown  by  Henry  IV. 

RHONE  (an.  Rhodunua),  a celebrated  river  of 
SW.  Europe,  rising  in  the  Pennine  Alps,  tra- 
versing portions  of  Switzerland  and  France,  and 
falling  into  the  Mediterranean,  between  lat,  43°  15' 
and  48°  15'  N.,  and  long.  4°  and  8°  20'  E.  Length, 
500  m.;  estimated  area  of  basin,  37,300  »q.  m. 
The  highest  source  of  this  river  Is  on  the  W.  side 
of  the  great  mass  of  St.  Gothard,  between  the 
Furcn,  (iallen stock,  and  Grimscl,  at  an  elevation 
of  5,780  ft.  above  the  sea ; but  it  scarcely  assumes 
the  form  of  a river  till  its  junction  with  three  or  i 
four  other  streams  at  the  foot  of  the  glacier  of  its 
own  name,  a beautiful  fan-shaped  cluster  of  ice, 
the  lower  edge  of  which  is  5,470  ft.  above  the  sea. 
Its  course  through  the  Valais  is  WS\V.  as  far  as 
Martigny,  about  82  m.  from  its  source,  the  height 
of  the  river  at  this  point  being  1,523  ft.  above  the 
sea;  but  here  the  stream  assumes  a NNW.  di- 
rection for  about  24  m.,  entering  the  Lake  of 
Geneva  at  a level  of  1,236  ft.  above  the  sea,  bring- 
ing with  it  a deposit  of  mud  which  has  partially 
filled  all  the  upper  part  of  the  lake.  (Ly ell's 
Geology,  i.  333,  334.)  The  Rhone,  on  leaving 
this  lake  at  the  town  of  Geneva,  where  it  is 
crossed  by  two  bridges,  is  soon  afterwards  joined 
by  the  Arve,  and  then  enters  a rocky  defile  be- 
tween the  Alps  and  Jura  chain,  taking  a SW. 
direction  for  about  22  m.,  as  far  as  the  gorge 
called  the  Perte  du  Rhone,  where  its  waters  are 
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hidden  by  limestone  rocks  nearly  meeting  over 
the  stream.  Its  course  thence  is  nearly  due  S. 
for  40  m.,  as  far  as  St.  Cents,  at  which  point  the 
river  is  still  645  ft.  above  the  sea.  Here,  however, 
it  takes  a sudden  turn  to  the  WNW.,  which 
direction  it  maintains  with  few  exceptions  to  its 
| junction  with  the  Saone  at  Lyons,  the  average 
fall  from  the  Izike  of  Geneva  to  this  city  (a  dis- 
: twice  of  about  120  m.  along  the  stream)  being 
1 estimated  at  somewhat  more  than  6 ft.  per  mile. 
The  Perte  du  Rhone  is  thus  described  by  Mr. 
Rakewell  (Travels,  iii.  265) ; — ‘ The  river,  before 
arriving  at  la  Perte , runs  in  a narrow  bed,  cut  in 
soft  clay  strata  reposing  on  a hard  calcareous 
stratum  ; but  on  reaching  this  stratum,  the  waters 
have  excavated  a deep  tunnel  in  it,  into  which 
they  fall  with  considerable  force;  the  rocks  on 
each  side  approaching  so  close,  that,  before  the 
space  was  widened  by  the  Sardinian  government, 
to  prevent  smuggling,  a man  might  have  strode 
across  and  seen  the  Rhone  pass  at  a great  depth 
between  his  feet.  This  tunnel  is  divided  half-way 
down  by  projecting  ledges  of  rock  into  an  tipper 
and  lower  channel.  In  winter  and  early  in  spring 
the  river  runs  below  these  ledges,  and  is  nearly 
concealed  : in  one  part,  also,  masses  of  rock  hove 
fallen  down,  and  entirely  covered  the  lower  bed 
of  the  river  for  about  60*  yds.  This  jvart  may  Imj 
traversed  when  the  river  is  low;  but  in  summer, 
during  the  molting  of  the  Alpine  snows,  it  is 
much  enlarged  and  Hows  over  the  intervening 
rook.’  The  Rhone  leaves  the  liillv  country  a few 
miles  E.  of  Lyons,  where  its  deep,  transparent 
blue,  and  very  rapid  waters  are  joined  from  the 
N.  by  the  sluggish  and  muddy  stream  of  the 
.Saone:  indeed,  so  marked  is  the  difference  be- 
tween these  rivers,  that  for  manv  miles  below 
Lyons,  they  How  side  by  side,  the  K.  portion 
being  clear  and  blue,  the  other  of  a muddy  yellow 
colour.  The  course  of  the  Rhone  close  to  the  city 
is  from  NNE.  to  SSW. : it  has  a medium  breadth  of 
about  650  ft.,  and  is  so  liable  to  inundations  that 
embankments  have  lieen  formed  to  protect  the  town 
and  its  suburbs.  From  Lvous  die  united  stream 
i holds  a course  nearly  due  *S.  to  the  Mediterranean, 
i receiving  numerous  streams  both  from  the  W. 
and  E.,  but  chiefly  the  latter:  the  I sere,  a con- 
siderable river,  rising  on  Mount  Cents,  joins  it  l»e- 
tween  Tournon  and  Valence ; and  near  Avignon 
(where  the  Rhone  Is  117  ft.  above  the  sea),  it  is 
joined  by  the  Durance,  a swift  and  turbid  stream, 
which  collects  the  waters  from  the  western  face 
of  the  maritime  Alps. 

The  Rhone  enters  the  Mediterranean  by  four 
mouths:  the  first  separation  occurs  at  Arles, 
where  two  branches  are  formed;  one  called  the 
great  Rhone,  running  SE.,  the  other  known  as 
the  little  Rhone,  pursuing  a SW.  course,  and  both 
together  enclosing  the  alluvial  island  of  (Jamargiic. 
j which  has  an  area  of  about  1,900  sq.  m.  Each  of 
these  again  bifurcates  a short  distance  above  the 
mouth  ; but  the  E.  channels  are  those  only  which 
admit  of  safe  navigation.  The  Rhone,  which  has 
a very  rapid  course  (Rhtxhmua  ferox),  brings  down 
a whitish  sediment,  discolouring  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  a distance  of  6 or  7 m. ; and  there  is 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  there  has  been  a 
constant,  though  slow,  advance  of  the  base  of  the 
delta  during  the  last  18  centuries : indeed,  Mcse 
(an.  Mesua  Cud  is),  stated  by  Pomp.  Mela  to  be 
almost  an  island,  is  now  far  inland ; and  Notre 
Dame  des  Porta,  a harbour  in  the  9th  century,  is 
now  a league  from  the  sea.  The  confluence  of 
the  Rhone  with  the  currents  of  the  Mediterranean 
forms  bars  across  the  mouths  of  the  river,  and  by 
these  means  considerable  spaces  become  divided 
off  from  the  sea,  and  subsequently  from  the  river 
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also,  when  it  shifts  its  channels  of  cffltuc.  Some  i by  mountains  from  500  to  2,000  ft.  in  height,  pro- 
of these  lagoons  being  subject  to  the  occasional  j renting  every  variety  of  form  and  aspect, — now 
ingress  of  the  river  when  flooded,  and  of  the  sea  round  and  smooth — now  rugged  and  peaked — now 
during  storms,  nre  alternately  fresh  and  salt,  hare  and  sterile — now  clothed  with  vines  or  mul- 
Others  alter  l>eing  filled  from  the  sea,  become  , l>erries,  or  cut  into  tenure*,  and  carefully  culti- 
more  salt  hv  evaporation,  and  arc,  in  fart,  natural  : vated  to  their  summits.  Mount  I'ilatre.  and  others 
salterns.  The  sea,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  ' of  the  high  ( e venues,  on  the  W.,  ami  the  Al|is  on 
Rhone,  dcejiens  gradually  from  4 to  40  fathoms  the  E.,  capped  with  snow,  appear  through  openings 
within  a distance  of  6 or  7 m.,  the  bottom  being  ; in  the  lateral  chains  at  intervals.  The  valley  is 
characterised  bv  very  curious  alternations  of  often  contracted  to  a space  of  one  in.;  again  it 
marine  ami  freshwater  shells.  (Lyell’s  lieology,  I spreads  out  in  the  form  of  a rich  plain,  to  a breadth 
i.  341-845.)  | of  10  or  12  m.  Twenty  times  the  river  appears 

Among  the  tribs.  of  the  Rhone,  by  far  the  most  i c losed  in  by  the  hills,  and  you  are  purzled  to  con- 
im|Mirtant  is  the  Saonc  (an.  Arar),  which  rises  on  | jecture  where  it.  escapes,  till  a bend  in  its  course 
the  Vosges,  in  that  mas*  of  high  land  which  gives  i clears  up  the  mystery.  To  the  natural  lieauties  of 
origin  also  to  the  Meurthe,  Moselle,  and  Meuse:  the  country  are  added  those  which  it  derives  from 
the  source  is  at  Viotnenil,  1,300  ft.  almve  the  sea,  the  industry  and  taste  of  its  inhabitants.  There 
Its  course  is  tortuous,  though  generally  SSVV.  as  I is  an  almost  unbroken  line  of  large  towns,  villages, 
far  ns  Chalons ; 18  m.  above  which  it  receives  on  hamlets,  cottages,  and  neat  villas,  along  each 
its  K.  bank  the  waters  of  the  Douba.  This  river  side  of  the  river,  and  not  merely  on  its  hanks  but 
rises  at  an  elevation  of  2,830  ft.  above  the  sea,  in  reaching  back  to  the  mountains.  The  glittering 
one  of  the  longitudinal  vallevs  of  the  Jura  nioun-  white  walls  of  these  buildings,  surrounded  by  rich, 
tains;  and  after  running  NN*E.  for  aliout  60  m.  is  well  cultivated  land*,  give  vivacity  to  the  scene, 
suddenly  deflected  southward  by  Mount  Terrible,  ami  fill  the  mind  with  images  of  peace,  abundance, 
whence*  its  course  is  S\V„  past  lJcsanpon,  to  it*  security,  and  contentment.  From  Chalons  to  Mar- 
confluence  with  the  main  river.  The  general  scilles  the  marks  of  progress  meet  the  eve  cvcry- 
direction  of  the  Saone  from  Chalons  is  S.  by  W.,  where.  The  whole  district,  270  m.  in  length,  is 
j vast  Macon,  Trevoux,  Ac.;  and  the  average  fall  advancing  with  giant  strides.  At  even' step,  in 
from  the  former  place  to  its  junction  with  the  descending  the  river,  we  meet  with  nooses  or 
Rhone  at  Lyons  scarcely  exceeds  1 ft.  per  mile;  manufactories  building,  quays  forming  on  the 
and  the  channel  being  extremely  tortuous,  it  has  river,  bridges  erecting,  roads  or  towing  paths,  or 
a very  slow  current.  (*  In  ft*  it  wcretlihile  Initiate , cmlvankments  making.  Two  facts  will  show  that 
ita  ut  or  u l is,  in  vtram  jtnrtvm  ft  wit,  judicari  rum  this  is  no  exaggeration.  It  is  only  eight  years 
j tomtit,'  Ciesar,  lib.  i.  cap.  12.)  Its  waters  are  since  steam-boats  were  introduced;  and  there  are 
charged  with  marl,  sand,  and  the  debris  of  Jura  now  six  plying  between  Chalons  and  Lyons,  and 
limestone.  The  I site  and  Durance  have  already  ten  between  Lyons  and  the  sea,  though  the  coal 
been  mentioned.  They  are  extremely  rapid,  they  use  is  brought  from  England,  and  costa  about 
charged  with  dc|x>sit  from  the  secondary  strata  50s.  a ton.  It  is  but  ten  years  since  suspension 
flanking  the  main  ridge  of  the  Alps.  The  only  bridges  were  heard  of  in  the  district;  yet  in  the 
considerable  W.  trib.  is  the  Ardeohe,  rising  in  the  short  intervening  space  the  industrious  inhah*.  of 
(Seventies,  not  far  from  the  Loire.  these  districts  have  erected  14  suspension  bridges 

Owing  to  the  rapidity  of  its  current  the  Rhone  over  the  Saone,  and  12  over  the  Rhone.  I doubt 
was  formerly  of  comparatively  little  use  in  navi-  if  there  be  as  many  at  this  moment  in  all  KngLaud. 
gation,  the  principal  trade  being  carried  on  by  And  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  bridges  are 
vessels  down  the  stream,  mostly  from  Lyons  to  paltry  or  rode  and  imperfect  works.  They  are 
Rem i eairo,  the  boats  that  ascended  the  river  being  i light  and  elegant ; the  arches  are  often  of  great 
usually  dragged  up  by  horses.  But  since  the  in-  span,  and  the  pathway  is  either  level  or  slightly 
t reduction  of  steamers,  a vast  impulse  has  been  and  uniformly  curved.  Sometimes  they  have  two 
given  to  the  navigation;  the  Rhone,  Saone,  ami  arches,  but  in  general  three.  The  chains  are 
their  greater  affluents,  have  become  important  sometimes  single,  but  mere  commonly  triple  or 
channels  of  intercourse ; and  their  basins  are  now  I quadruple ; the  suspension  reds  always  single, 
improving  more  rapidly  than  any  other  jmrt  of  j The  columns  on  the  piers  are  sometimes  slender 
France.  An  English  traveller,  Mr.  Maclareu,  who  I obelisks  of  stone,  sometimes  thin  tall  slabs  of  cast 
sailed  down  the  .Saone  and  Rhone,  freru  Chalons  j iron.  Taking  them  altogether,  they  are  the 
to  Marseilles,  describes  the  trip  as  follows  (Notes  I lightest  and  most  handsome  structures  1 ever  saw, 
on  France,  p.  32) : — 4 I left  Chalons  at  6 n.m.  and  and  show  great  boldness  as  well  as  skill  and  taste, 
reached  Lyons  by  the  steam-boat  at  two,  distance  in  the  engineer.  But  the  fact  on  which  1 wish  to 
about  85  m.  The  fare  was  only  4^  francs.  From  fix  attention  is  the  enterprise  and  the  w*ealth 
Lyons  to  Avignon  the  fare  is  80  fr.,  the  distance  which  these  works  bespeak.  The  26  bridges  must 
about  170  ni. ; time  about  13  or  14  hours  jver  steam-  have  cost  at  least  200,000/.,  and  this  sum  has  been 
boat.  The  steam-boats  are  English  built,  and  raised  by  the  public  spirit  of  the  district,  and  ex- 
worked  by  English  engineers.  They  are  about  pended  on  one  species  of  improvement,  while  many 
UK)  ft.  long,  25  wide,  and  arc  neat  and  coramo-  others  were  in  progress.* 

dioua,  though  by  no  means  splendid.  They  are  The  basin  of  the  Rhone  is  connected  by  canals 
very  flat  in  the  bottom,  drawing  only  about  24  with  the  other  principal  rivers  of  France.  The 
inches  of  water.  The  Rhone  is  full  of  sandbanks,  canal  of  the  Rhone  and  Rhine  connects  the  Douba 
which,  owing  to  the  rapidity  of  the  current,  nre  with  the  111,  an  affluent  of  the  Rhine ; the  Canal 
continually  shifting,  ami  vessels  drawing  a greater  tin  Centre  unites  the  Saone  to  the  Loire,  and  the 
depth  than  2 ft.  cannot  navigate  the  river  with  canal  of  Burgundy  connects  the  Saone  with  the 
safety.  The  English  engineer  told  me  that  his  Yonne,  a navigable  branch  of  the  Seine ; so  that 
steam-boat  went  aUiut  9 m.  an  hour  in  still  water ; in  this  wav  the  four  principal  rivers  of  France  are 
the  current  mils  about  5 m.  going  down,  and  de-  united.  The  navigation  of  the  mouth  of  the 
ducts  as  much  going  up;  so  that  she  moves  at  the  Rhone  is  considerably  improved  by  the  canal  of 
rate  of  14  m.  the  one  way,  and  4 the  other.  The  Arles,  which  runs  close  to  the  (ireat  Rhone,  and 
Rhone  passes  through  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  by  the  canal  of  Beaucaire,  which  leaves  the  river 
picturesque,  and  delightful  regions  in  the  world,  near  the  town  of  that  name,  and  not  only  runs 
It  is  one  continued  vineyard,  skirted  and  sheltered  iuto  the  Mediterranean,  but  is  joined  by  "branch 
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canal*  with  the  Carnal  du  Midi,  connecting  the 
Garonne  and  the  Ray  of  Biscay  with  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  Rhone  is  also  connected  with  the 
Loire  by  a railway,  which  posses  through  the 
im|Mirtant  manufacturing  town  of  St.  Etienne. 

UtioNE,  a dep.  of  France,  and,  next  to  that  of 
the  Seine,  the  smallest  in  the  kingdom,  though, 
from  its  containing  the  city  of  Lyons,  it  Ik?  among 
the  roost  populous;  rvg.  S.  between  lat.  45°  ‘is' 
and  40°  IX'  N.,  and  long.  -1°  2( Y ami  4°  55'  E.. 
having  N.  Saone-et- Loire,  W.  and  S.  Loire,  ami 
K.  Ain  and  Isere,  from  which  it  is  principally 
separated  by  the  rivers  Rhone  and  Saonc.  Length, 
N.  to  S.,  55*  m. ; average  breadth  about  20  miles. 
Area,  279,081  hectares.  Pop.  602,493  in  1861. 
Surface  mostly  mountainous,  being  covered  with 
ramifications  of  the  Cevennea.  The  dep.  is  well 
watered,  but  there  are  no  navigable  rivers,  except 
the  Rhone  and  Saonc.  It  is  estimated  that  it  has 
143,120  hectares  arable  land.  341.399  ditto  mea- 
dows, 30,552  vineyards,  and  31,466  woods.  The 
produce  of  corn  is  far  below  the  internal  demand. 
The  produce  of  wine,  the  chief  source  of  agricul- 
tural wealth,  is  supposed  to  exceed  450,000  hecto- 
litres a year.  The  wines  produced  in  that  |M»rtion 
of  this  dep.  called  the  Beaujolals  belong  to  the 
class  of  Macon  wines.  Of  the  other  growths,  pro- 
bably the  best  is  the  CoU*-K6tie,  a red  wine  raised 
near  Atupuis.  It  requires  to  be  kept  in  the  cask 
for  live  or  six  years  before  bottling.  The  white 
wines  of  Condrieux  are  also  very  good.  The 
forests  produce  tine  chestnuts;  but  the  quantity  of 
timl>er  they  yield  is  insufficient  for  the  demand  of 
the  im|>ortnii*t  manufacturing  districts  round  Lyons 
and  St.  Etienne,  Fortunately  coal  is  abundant. 
Neither  honied  cattle  nor  sheep  arc  very  nume- 
rous ; but  a great  many  goats  are  kept,  ami  in  some 
laces  they  have  been  crossed  with  the  breed  of 
'hibeL  From  the  milk  of  the  goats  on  Mont 
d’Or  a cheese  is  made  which  fetches  a high  price. 
The  silkworm  is  reared  in  some  places,  but  the 
culture  of  the  mulberry  appears  to  be  diminishing. 
Rhone  is  rich  in  minerals.  Resides  coal,  iron, 
copperas,  argentiferous  lead,  barytes,  manganese, 
ami  tine  marbles  ore  obtained ; and  in  this  dep.  arc 
the  two  most  productive  copper  mines  in  France, 
those  of  Chessy  and  St.  Bel. 

The  principal  manufacture  is  that  of  silk  stuffs, 
which  is  carried  oil  upon  a most  extensive  scale. 
It  has  been  fully  noticed  under  the  art.  Lyons,  to 
which  the  reader  is  referred.  The  dep.  has  also 
manufactures  of  muslins  at  Tarare,  linen  and 
cotton  thread  at  Thizy  and  other  towus,  and  of 
hardware,  jewellery,  glass,  paper,  paper  hangings, 
and  chemical  products.  Taking  into  account  the 
small  extent  of  the  ddp.,  it  exhibits  a much  greater 
proportion  than  ordinary  of  the  larger  class  of  pro- 
perties.  Rhone  is  divided  into  two  arrotids.,  chief 
towns  Lyons  and  Villefranche. 

Riioxk,  Rouches  du.  (See  Douches  du 
Rhonk.) 

RIAZAN,  a gov.  of  European  Russia,  between 
lat.  53°  and  o5w  40'  X.,  and  long.  .’18°  20'  and  41° 
15'  E. ; having  N.  Vladimir,  E.  and  S.  Tamhof, 
and  W.  Tula  and  Moscow.  Area,  16,200  sq.  m. 
Pop.  1,427,299  in  1858.  Surface  generally  flat. 
The  Oka,  running  from  W.  to  E.,  divides  it  into 
two  unequal  portions  of  very  different  aspect.  The 
country  S.  of  that  river  is  the  more  elevated;  the 
air  wholesome,  and  the  soil  fertile : in  the  X.,  on 
the  contrary,  the  country  is  generally  low,  marshy, 
ami  covered  with  woods,  or  destitute  of  culture. 
More  com  is  grown  than  is  required  for  home 
consumption,  the  average  produce  being  between 
5,000,000  and  6,000,000  chetwerta  a year.  The 
forests,  which  are  very  extensive,  cover  above  a 
third  part  of  the  surface  ; those  belonging  to 
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the  crown  comprise  about  428,000  docintines,  or 
1 ,28 1,000  acres.  Hops,  tobacco,  ami  garden  vege- 
tables are,  in  some  districts,  raised  in  large  quan- 
tities. The  proprietors  of  the  pasture  lamia  let 
them  to  graziers  belonging  to  the  Ukraine,  who 
bring  thither  large  herds.  The  breed  of  horses  is 
good ; the  Russian  gov.  ha*  a dr  pot  tf  > talons  at 
Shopinc.  Bees  are  supposed  to  produce  about 
250.009  roubles  a year.  There  are  a few  iron 
mines  and  stone  quarries.  Manufactures  have 
made  some  progress.  Those  of  glass  and  hard- 
ware occupy  the  first  rank  ; and  there  are  others 
of  woollen,  cotton,  ami  linen  fabrics,  conlagc, 
potash,  ami  snap,  with  dyeing  establishments, 
tanneries,  ami  distilleries.  A portioo  of  the  manu- 
factured goods  is  sent  to  Moscow,  ami  by  way  of 
the  Oka,  down  the  Wolga;  but  the  principal 
exports  are  the  raw  products  of  the  gov.,  consisting 
of  corn,  cattle,  honey,  lard,  iron,  tiinlxT,  and  wooden 
articles.  The  pop.  is  priiui|*aUv  Russian,  but  (tartly 
of  the  Tartar  stock.  Kiu/.an  is  sulidivided  into  12 
districts ; chief  towns  Riazan,  the  cap.,  Zaralsk, 
and  Kacimof. 

Riazan,  a town  of  European  Russia,  cap.  of 
the  above  gov.,  on  the  Troubege,  a tributary  of 
the  Oka,  110  m.  SE.  Moscow.  Pop.  24,162  in 
1858.  The  town  consists  of  two  distinct  (tortious; 
an  irregular  fortress,  with  an  earthen  rampart,  en- 
closing numerous  churches,  the  episcopal  palace, 
formerly  the  residence  of  the  princes  of  Riazan, 
and  the  consistory ; and  the  town  projter,  in  which 
are  also  numerous  churches,  with  a tine  edifice  for 
the  government  offices,  several  convents,  a semi- 
nary and  public  library,  and  hospital.  The  town 
has  greatly  increased  in  size  and  importance  with- 
in the  last  fifty  years  ; but  most  of  the  houses  are 
still  of  wood,  and  planks  occupy  the  place  of  pave- 
ment in  the  streets.  Riazan  is  the  scat  of  a mili- 
tary governor,  with  authority  over  the  govs,  of 
Riazan  and  Tambof,  anil  of  the  chief  judicial 
courts  of  its  gov.  It  has  a gymnasium,  to  which 
a society  of  arts  was  attached  in  1820;  a school 
of  drawing  and  architecture,  founded  in  1824 ; 
schools  for  the  children  of  official  persons,  ami 
several  of  the  princi[>al  manufactures  in  the  gov. 
The  old  town  of  Riazan,  destroyed  by  the  Tartars 
in  1568,  is  distant  about  33  in.  SE. 

RI  DEAUVILLE  (Germ.  HujtjMtlzweiter),  a town 
of  France,  dep.  Haut-Rhin,  cap.  cant.,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Vosges,  7 m.  N.  Colmar.  Pop.  7,181  in 
1861.  Above  it  are  the  remains  of  the  old  castle 
of  Ribeaupierre;  and  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood are  some  other  ruiued  fortresses,  anil 
the  principal  remains  of  the  ancient  wall  called 
the*  Ihulrnmautr  (‘wall  of  the  Pagans’),  erected 
at  a remote  period  along  the  top  of  the  most  E. 
range  of  the  Vosges.  It  has  manufactures  of 
calicoes  and  cotton  handkerchiefs. 

RICHMOND,  a pari,  and  mun.  bor.,  market 
town,  and  (»ar.  of  England,  the  cap.  of  a district 
called  Richinondahire,  having  a separate  jurisdic- 
tion, W.  div.  wap.  (idling,  N.  riding  co.  York,  on 
the  declivity  of  a hill  rising  from  the  Swale,  which 
half  encircles  the  town,  ami  is  crossed  here  bv  a 
stone  bridge;  11  ra.  S\V.  Darlington,  and  4 fin. 
NNW.  York,  on  the  North  Eastern  railway.  Pop. 
of  park  bor.  5,134  in  1861.  Area  of  pari.  I*»r., 
which  comprises  the  pars,  of  Richmond  and  Me, 
5,690  acres.  The  town,  which  is  most  pictur- 
esquely situated,  commands,  from  many  points, 
very  tine  views  of  the  Swale,  its  bold  rocky  banks, 
and  the  well-woodod  country  around ; anil  its  np- 
jxarame  is  made  more  imposing  by  the  ruins  of 
its  castle  and  keep,  built  on  a rock  above  the  river. 
The  streets  are  irregularly  laid  out;  but  a very 
tine  broad  avenue  leads  from  the  Darlington  and 
Northallerton  roads  into  on  extensive  market 
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place,  surrounded  l»v  the  priucipal  shops  and  town 
hall.  In  the  centre  of  the  market  square  is  a 
column,  or  cross  under  w'hich  was  formerly  a re- 
servoir for  water,  brought  by  pipes  from  the  neigh* 
lioming  hamlet  of  Aislebeck;  but  the  supply  being 
deficient,  a much  larger  quantity  has  been  brought 
from  Coalsgate,  and  a new  and 'larger  reservoir 
has  been  constructed  for  its  reception.  The  houses 
are  mostly  built  of  a reddish  sandstone;  and  the 
town,  being  well  paved,  lighted  with  gas,  and 
kept  remarkably  clean,  has  a very  neat  appear- 
ance. The  church,  built  on  a slope  facing  the 
river,  is  principally  in  the  perpendicular  style, 
with  a fine  pinnacled  tower;  but  some  portions 
are  clearly  of  an  older  date.  The  Wesleyans  and 
Baptists  have  places  of  worship,  ami  there  is  a 
large  Roman  Catholic  chapel  with  an  attacked 
school.  The  town  has  a national  school,  attended 
hv  about  200  boys  and  girls,  an  infant  school,  and 
.Sunday  schools.  A free  grammar  school,  founded 
in  9 Elizabeth,  is  well  endowed  with  property 
under  the  management  of  the  corporation,  who 
appoint  its  head-master.  All  natives,  and  the 
sons  of  residents  within  the  bor.,  are  admitted 
gratis.  Another  free  school,  for  commercial  pur- 
poses, is  under  the  control  of  the  corporation ; in 
whose  hands,  also,  are  several  charity  estates,  in- 
cluding endowments  for  almshouses.  A scientific 
society  and  mechanics’  institute  have  attached 
libraries,  and  there  is  a savings  hank.  There  are 
no  manufactures  of  importance  at  Richmond.  Its 
market  is  a very  considerable  one  for  com,  and  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  dealers,  a new  market- 
house,  90  ft.  long,  was  built  in  1*54.  The  town 
is  inhabited  by  many  wealthy  families,  who,  with 
the  neighbouring  gentry,  caase  a pretty  extensive 
retail  trade.  The  training  of  race-horses  is  also  a 
considerable  business : and  races  ure  held  annually 
in  October,  about  a mile  from  the  town,  on  a high 
moor,  which  has  a commodious  grand  stand.  About 
14  m.  NXW.  is  Aske  Hall,  a tine  seat  belonging 
to  the  Earl  of  Zetland ; and  near  Cattcrick  is 
Brough  Hall,  the  residence  of  Sir  W.  Lawson. 

Richmond,  which  received  its  first  royal  charter 
in  3 Edward  III.,  and  was  incor)s>rated  in  the  19 
Eliz.,  is  governed,  under  the  Muii.  Reform  Act, 
by  a mayor,  3 aldermen,  and  12  councillors. 
Quarter  and  petty  sessions  for  the  Imr.  arc  held 
under  a recorder,  and  petty  sessions  for  the  wap. 
of  West  Hilling  take  place  on  alternate  weeks. 
A civil  court  for  the  recovery  of  debts  under  100/., 
another  for  the  district  of  kichmondshire,  and  a 
court  leet  for  the  manor,  are  held  occasionally; 
and  there  is  a monthly  ecclesiastical  court,  under 
the  archdeacon  of  Richmond.  The  bor.  has  re- 
turned two  mcma,  to  the  II.  of  C.  since  the  27 
Eliz.,  the  right  of  election  down  to  the  Reform 
Act  being  in  the  holders  of  burgage  tenures.  The 
Boundary  Act  enlarged  the  limits  of  the  bor.  by 
the  addition  of  the  par.  of  Easeby,  and  in  180*5 
it  had  300  reg.  electors.  It  is  also  one  of  the 
polling  places  at  elections  for  the  X.  riding  of  the 
co.  Market  on  Saturday;  three  annual  chartered 
and  other  fairs. 

The  history  of  Richmond  is  closely  associated 
with  that  of  its  castle,  founded  by  Alan,  the  first 
carl  of  Richmond,  who  having  received  from 
William  the  Conqueror  the  forfeited  estates  of  the 
earl  of  Mercia,  built  the  castle  and  riart  of  the 
town  of  Richmond,  to  protect  his  family  and  pro- 
perty. Under  the  Xomian  monarch*,  the  title 
and  property  were  possessed  by  different  families, 
allied  to  the  blood  royal;  ami  in  the  contest  be- 
tween  the  bouses  of  York  and  Lancaster  they  also 
several  times  changed  possessors,  till  nt  length 
they  were  vested  in  the  crown  by  the  accession  of 
llcnry,  earl  of  Richmond,  to  tlie  throne,  under 


the  title  of  Henry  VII.  Since  this  epoch,  the 
castle  has  been  allowed  to  fall  into  |mrtial  decay. 
It  still,  however,  bears  marks  of  its  former  gran- 
deur and  importance.  The  keep  tower,  of  which 
the  walls  are  nearly  entire,  is  a Norman  structure, 
aliout  100  ft.  in  height,  the  walls  being  11  ft, 
thick;  the  lower  story  is  supported  by  a vast  co- 
lumn in  the  middle,  from  which  spring  circular 
arches,  closing  the  top.  The  floors  of  the  two 
upper  rooms  have  fallen  in  ; but  a modem  wooden 
staircase  leads  to  an  older  flight  in  the  walls,  by 
which  the  visitor  may  reach  its  summit,  which 
commands  an  extensive  and  beautiful  view  of  the 
surrounding  country.  The  ruins  of  several  other 
parts  of  the  castle  still  remain,  and  latterly  they 
have  been  partinllv  repaired.  In  the  SE.  corner 
of  the  area  Is  a ruinous  tower,  in  which  is  a dun- 
geon, 18  or  14  ft,  deep.  The  ground  covered  by 
the  castle  comprises  nearly  six  acres:  it  belongs  to 
the  duke  of  Richmond  and  Lennox,  on  whose  an- 
cestors it  was  conferred,  with  the  title  of  duke,  by 
Charles  II.  Here  arc  also  the  ruins  of  a monas- 
tery of  Hrey  Friars,  the  steeple  of  which  is  a re- 
markably tine  specimen  of  the  jicrpendicular  style; 
anti  nt  Easeby  are  extensive  anil  highly  interest- 
ing remains  of  an  abbey,  built  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, for  rreiuonstratensian  monks:  the  buildings 
are  chiefly  in  the  early  English  style;  the  win- 
dows, both  of  the  chapel  and  refectory,  have  some 
very  elegant  tracery. 

Richmond  (the  Tivoli  of  London),  a town  and 
I»ar.  of  England,  upper  div.  htmd.  Kingston,  co, 
Surrey,  at  the  bottom  and  on  the  slope  and  sum- 
mit of  an  eminence  rising  from  the  S.  bank  of  the 
Thames;  10  m.  W.  by  S.  Loudon,  on  the  London 
and  South  Western  railway.  l*op.  of  par.  10,9*26 
in  1861 : area  of  par.  1,230  acres.  The  principal 
street  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  town,  run- 
ning along  the  ridge  on  its  VV.  side  to  the  summit 
of  the  hill,  and  being,  in  the  lower  ports,  parallel 
to  the  river.  The  other  streets  are  of  very  inferior 
importance.  The  houses  in  the  lower  juirt  of  the 
town  are  old-fashioned,  and  by  no  means  large; 
but  on  the  hill  and  outskirts  are  tnnnv  handsome 
mansions,  occupied  by  families  of  distinction.  The 
houses  fin  the  terrace,  and  the  Star  and  Harter 
hotel,  at  the  summit  of  the  hill,  command  very 
extensive  and  noble  prospects  of  the  Thames  and 
its  rich  valley,  Windsor  Castle  being  distinctly 
seen  in  the  distance. 

‘ Here  let  ns  sweep 

The  boundless  landscape 

Heavens!  what  a goodly  prospect  sprouts  around. 

Of  hills  and  dales,  and  woods  and  lnwns,  and  spires. 

And  glittering  towns  and  glided  streams,  till  all 

The  stretching  landscape  into  smoke  decays.’ 

Thomson's  Summer. 

The  church  is  a respectable  structure,  with  a 
low  embattled  tower,  and,  till  1058,  was  a chapel- 
of-CAsc  to  Kingston,  to  the  rector  of  which  par. 
the  patronage  still  belongs.  It  has  been  much 
enlarged  and  repaired  within  the  last  century ; 
and  contains  the  remains  of  Thomson,  the  poet  of 
the  4 Seasons,*  who  died  here  on  the  27th  of  Aug. 
1748;  of  Dr.  Moore,  author  of  4 Zeluco,'  Gilbert 
Wakefield,  the  scholar;  and  Kean,  the  actor.  A 
district  church  has  also  been  erected  in  the  |>ointed 
style.  There  is  a Rom.  Hath,  chapel,  and  the 
Independents,  Baptists,  Wesleyan  and  Calvinistic 
Methodists  have  places  of  worship,  to  roost  of 
which  Sunday  schools  are  attached.  A charity 
school,  founded  here  in  1713,  and  subsequently 
endowed,  furnishes  gratuitous  instruction  to  about 
250  poor  children,  60  of  w hom  receive  clothing. 
There  are  also  three  sets  of  Almshouse*.  with  con- 
siderable endowment*,  and  numerous  money 
charities. 
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Richmond  is  more  a place  of  pleasure  than  of 
business,  though  it,  has  a considerable  retail  trade 
for  the  supply  of  the  resident  families  and  visitors. 
It  is  a principal  resort  of  visitors  from  London 
during  the  summer  months,  conveyed  tlnther 
Mtrtly  by  railway  and  partly  by  steamers  and  row 
Mints.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  intiux  of 
visitors  to  Richmond,  at  least  of  the  middle  anti 
lower  classes,  has  materially  diminished  of  late 
years. 

Richmond  Park,  the  principal  entrance  to  which 
is  at  the  \V.  end  of  the  terrace  contiguous  to  the 
Star  and  Garter  Hotel,  formed  by  Charles  I„  com- 
prises an  area  of  2,253  acres,  being  aliout  8 in.  in 
circ.  It  consists  mostly  of  poor  soil;  but  has  a 
great  variety  of  surface,  is  well  stocked  with  deer, 
and  perfectly  o[>cn  to  the  public.  The  great 
lodge,  which  stands  on  rising  ground,  command- 
ing a line  prospect,  was  built  by  Sir  IL  Walpole, 
ranger  during  the  reigns  of  George  I.  and  II.,  at 
an  expense  of  14,000/.  Here,  also,  is  a new  or 
stone  lodge,  built  for  a hunting  seat  by  George  I.,  i 
and  given  bv  George  III.  to  Lord  Stdmouth,  hv  I 
whom  it  was  occupied  till  bis  death.  What  is 
called  the  Old  Pork  extends  along  the  Thames  , 
from  Kew  to  Richmond,  and  includes  the  royal 
gardens  and  pleasure-grounds  attached  to  Kew 
Palace,  (See  Kew.)  This  park  is,  however,  inac- 
cessible to  the  public,  except  on  certain  days; 
and  is  considered  as  belonging  rather  to  Kew 
than  to  Richmond.  The  Green,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  town,  forms  n parallelogram  almost  as  large 
as  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields;  it  is  used  in  summer  for 
playing  matches  at  cricket:  on  one  side  of  the 
green  is  a handsome  public  walk. 

Richmond  (formerly  called  Sheen)  was  for  cen- 
turies the  site  of  a royal  palace;  but  at  what 
period  it  was  erected  is  uncertain,  though  it  be- 
came a fixed  residence  of  royalty  as  early  as  the 
14th  century.  Henry  V.  rebuilt  it  in  a magnifi- 
cent style.  Henry  VII.  held  a tournament  here, 
in  1492,  soon  after  which,  the  building  having 
been  destroyed  by  fire,  a new  palace  was  erected 
by  that  monarch,  who  gave  the  manor  its  present 
name,  being  that  of  his  own  title,  previously  to 
his  accession  to  the  crown  : he  died  here  in  1509. 
Rut  its  principal  distinction  consists  in  the  fact, 
that  when  the  emperor  Charles  V.  visited  England 
in  1523,  he  was  lodged  in  this  palace.  Queen 
Elizabeth  was  imprisoned  in  it  by  her  sister  Mary, 
and  it  afterwards  became  one  of  her  favourite 
palaces,  and  here  she  died,  on  the  24th  March, 
1003.  During  the  commonwealth,  the  palace 
was  sold  by  the  parliamentary  commissioners  for 
10,783/. : and  the  whole  appears  to  have  been  then 
dismantled  and  demolished,  nothing  now  remain- 
ing except  a few  of  the  out-offices,  its  site  being 
occupied  by  several  modem  mansions  held  on 
lease  from  the  crown.  On  the  N.  side  of  the 
palace  once  stood  a monastery,  founded  by  Henry 
V.,  for  Carthusian  monks,  the  revenues  of  which, 
at  the  dissolution,  were  estimated  at  963/.  A 
Franciscan  convent,  founded  here  in  1499,  by 
Henry  VIL,  was  suppressed  with  the  other  in 
1534.  The  custom  of  Borough  English,  by  which, 
in  the  event  of  the  father’s  dying  intestate,  lands 
descend  to  the  youngest  son,  or,  in  default  of 
heirs  male,  to  the  youngest  daughter,  prevails  in 
the  manor  of  Richmond. 

Richmond,  a city  and  port  of  entry  of  the  U.  S. 
of  N.  America,  cap.  state  of  Virginia,  on  dames 
River,  about  150  in.  from  its  mouth  in  Chesapeake 
Ray,  and  105  SSW.  Washington.  Pop.  32,350 
in  1800.  The  situation  of  Richmond  is  very 
striking.  The  town  is  built  on  rising  grounds  of 
various  shapes,  descending  to  the  eastward.  The  j 
chief  street  is  handsome  and  spacious,  and  there  | 
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[ is  a fine  square  covering  about  10  acres,  planted 
1 with  trees,  and  laid  out  in  gravel  walks.  In  this 
! square  is  the  capitol,  an  elegant  building  on  the 
! model  of  the  Maiton  entree  at  Nismes,  erected 
shortly  after  the  war  of  independence.  It  has  a 
statue  of  Washington,  by  Houdon.  A public 
library  has  been  established  in  the  senate  hall, 
which  has  also  a portrait  of  Jefferson.  Near  it  is 
the  city  hall,  a neat  Doric  structure.  The  churches 
are  numerous,  and  one  occupies  the  site  of  the 
theatre  destroyed  by  fire,  witli  great,  loss  of  life, 
in  1811.  The  Virginian  armoury,  the  penitentiary, 
ami  a new  theatre,  include  the  other  chief  objects 
of  notice.  The  city  is  abundantly  supplied  with 
water  from  three  reservoirs.  Richmond  is  favour- 
ably situated  for  commerce.  It  stands  at  the  head 
of  the  tide-water,  in  Jnmes  River,  and  is  con- 
nected by  James  River  Canal  with  Ruchanan, 
175  ra.  distant,  and  by  railways  with  Aquia  Creek 
anil  Petersburg.  It  is  consequently  the  natural 
dejtol  for  the  wheat,  hemp,  and  other  produce  of  a 
large  extent  of  country.  Immediately  above  the 
city  are  some  falls,  lieyond  which  the  river  is 
navigable  by  boats  for  upwards  of  200  m.  The 
falls  supply  valuable  water  power,  which  is  used 
to  w'ork  dour,  cotton,  pajier,  and  rolling  mills. 
Richmond  has  also  a cannon  foundry,  and  tobacco 
factories.  The  suburb  of  Manchester  is  connected 
with  Richmond  by  two  bridges ; and  with  some 
coal  mines.  13  m.  distant,  by  a railway.  The 
town  gained  distinction  during  the  late  civil  war 
in  the  United  States,  when  it  became  the  scat  of 
the  central  government  of  the  so-cnlled  Con- 
federate States.  It  was  taken  by  the  United 
States  troops  early  in  1865,  and  its  capture  proved 
the  signal  for  the  end  of  the  tremendous  struggle 
for  power  between  the  Northern  and  Southern 
states  of  the  great  American  republic. 

RICKMANSWORTH,  a market-town  and  par. 
of  England,  co.  Herts,  bund.  Cashio,  on  the  Gade, 
18  m.  NE.  London.  Area  of  par.  9,740  acres. 
Pop.  4,873  in  1861.  The  parish  church  has  been 
rebuilt  with  the  exception  of  the  embattled  tower, 
which  belonged  to  the  old  church.  The  town  has 
an  endowed  national  school,  and  other  minor  and 
Sunday  schools,  and  two  almshouses.  It  is  go- 
verned by  two  constables  anil  two  head-l>ornughs. 
In  its  vicinity  arc  several  streams,  on  which  con- 
siderable flour  and  paper  mills  have  been  erected. 
Its  trade  is  facilitated  by  the  Grand  Junction 
canal,  which  passes  close  by  the  town. 

Moor  Park,  a scat  of  the  Marquis  of  West- 
minster, in  the  vicinity,  was  once  the  residence  of 
Cardinal  Wolsev;  but  it  has  since  been  rebuilt  in 
the  modem  style.  The  Grove,  belonging  to  Lord 
Clarendon,  and  other  seats,  are  abo  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood. 

RIGA,  an  important  city  and  river  port,  of 
European  Russia,  cap.  of  Livonia,  on  the  Dwina 
or  Duna,  nbout  9 m.  from  its  embouchure  in  the 
Gulf  of  Riga,  290  m.  SW.  St.  Petersburg,  witli 
which  it  is  connected  by  railway.  Pop.  72,136  in 
1860.  Riga  is  strongly  fortified.  It  consists  of 
the  town,  properly  so  called,  and  the  suburbs 
the  former  being  entirely  inclosed  by  the  fortifi- 
cations. Streets  in  the  town  narrow,  crooked, 
and  houses  generally  brick : in  the  suburbs,  which 
arc  much  more  extensive,  the  streets  are  broad 
and  regular,  and  the  houses  mostly  of  wood.  One 
of  the  suburbs  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
the  communication  with  it  being  maintained  hv 
a float  ing  bridge  about  2.400  ft.  in  length.  Among 
the  public  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  consecrated 
in  1211,  and  rebuilt  in  1547;  the  church  of  St, 
Peter,  built  in  1406,  with  a tower  440  in  height, 
being  the  most  elevated  in  the  empire,  and  com- 
manding a fine  view  of  the  city  and  adjacent 
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country;  the  castle,  the  seat  of  the  chancellery, 
and  of  the  general  and  civil  governors;  hall  of 
the  provincial  states;  town-house;  exchange  and 
arsenal.  A magnificent  column,  surmounted  by  a 
colossal  bronze  Victory,  was  erected  in  1*17,  bv  , 
the  mercantile  body,  in  honour  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander  and  the  Russian  army.  Among  the 
literary  establishments  are  a gymnasium,  a 
lyceum,  a school  of  navigation,  and  various  ele- 
mentary schools,  a public  library,  an  observatory, 
and  a ’society  of  Lettonian  literature.  Manu- 
factures of  no  great  importance,  though,  of  late, 
materially  improved.  The  manufactures  of  cotton, 
cloth,  and  rugs  are  the  most  iinj>orta»t.  Then* 
are  also  sugar-houses,  tobacco  manufactories,  and 
breweries. 

Owing  to  her  situation  on  a largo  navigable 
river,  Riga  is  the  cntmpdt  of  an  extensive  country; 
and  is,  in  respect  of  foreign  commerce,  the  next 
town  in  the  Russian  dominions  to  I’ctcrsbuig. 
Coni  used  to  be  the  principal  article  of  export; 
and  though  its  value  is  now  surpassed  by  that  of 
llax  and  hemp,  it  is  still  very  considerable.  The 
principal  articles  of  export  during  the  year  1*03  | 
with  their  value  in  British  sterling,  were  as 
follows : — 

& I £ 

Flax  . . 1,882.326  I Oats  . . . 64, MS 

Flax  Tows  . 6,  160  Crushing  Linseed  122,10ft 

Hemp  . . 678,630  Sowing  Linseed  296,070 

Hemp  Tows  . A,6ftft  Tobacco  . . 22.365 

Hemp  Seed  . 10,98©  Wood.  . . 277,120  | 

Rye  . . 22,110  Miscellaneous  . 478,990 

Harley  . . 83,625 

The  countries  to  which  shipments  of  these 
articles  were  made,  and  the  value  of  the  merchan- 
dise shipped  to  them  in  18C3,  were  as  follows: — 

£ I £ . 

Great  Britain  . 1,812,70ft  Sweden  & Norway  233,610 

France  . . 210.970  Spain  & Portugal  118,162 

Belgium  . . 196,176  | Hanso  Towns  . 146,462 

Holland  . . 894.660  | Other  Countries  129,690 

Denmark  • 101,126  I 

The  total  amount  of  British  and  Foreign  ship- 
ping at  this  port  during  the  year  1863,  was  as 
follows 


Nation* 

Entrlcf 

IlMinUMT. 

Vmm1> 

Ton* 

VcttrU 

Ton* 

British 

363 

74,845 

363 

74,34ft 

Huivdan 

248 

266 

50,200 

Hanoverian 

228 

27,120 

228 

27,120 

Norwegian  and  ( 
Switlish  . > 

198 

23,400 

198 

23,400 

Dutch  . 

165 

22,570 

165 

22,570 

1 Mecklenburg 

128 

22.850 

128 

22,850 

j Prussian 

116 

22.180 

ns 

22,180 

Danish  . 

105 

10,600 

10ft 

10,600 

Oldenburg  . 

88 

11,180 

88 

11,180 

French 

62 

13,000 

62 

13,000 

Lubeck  • 

46 

7,220 

46 

7,220 

Belgian 

4 

1,100 

4 

1,101) 

Bremen 

2 

670 

2 

670 

Portuguese . 

2 

400 

* 

400 

Total  . 

1,744 

283,38ft 

1,762 

286,783  j 

The  imports  consist  principally  of  sugar  and 
other  colonial  products,  dye-stuffs,  wines,  cotton, 
cotton-stufls,  and  cotton-vara.  There  is  a Imr  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  which  has  usually  from  12 
to  13  ft.  water;  and  it  is  customary  for  vessels 
drawing  more  than  this  to  load  and  unload  the 
whole  or  a part  of  their  cargoes  at  Boldcraa,  a 
small  port  outside  the  bar.  The  entrance  to  the 
river  at  Dunamuude,  is  guarded  by  a fort,  where 
is  also  the  custom-house.  Riga  has  increased 
very  rapidly.  Under  Catherine  II.,  its  pop.  did 
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not  exceed  20,000;  in  1824  it  amounted  to 
80,908;  and  in  1*3.7  to  67,338.  It  1ms  occa- 
sionally suffered  considerably  from  inundations. 

RIMINI  (an.  Ariminum),  a city  of  Italy,  prov. 
Forli,  between  the  rivers  Marecchia  (an.  Arimi- 
nu»),  and  Ansa  (an.  Aonua),  within  about  2 in. 
of  the  embouchure  of  the  former  in  the  Adriatic, 
2*J  m.  ESE.  Forli,  and  about  the  same  distance 
SE.  Ravenna,  on  the  railway  from  Bologna  to 
Ancona.  Pop.  16,850  in  1662,  The  city  is  walled, 
and  entered  by  several  gates.  A long  street  tra- 
verses it,  terminating  on  the  N.  at  the  Porta  di 
Sun  Giulitmn,  whence  emerges  the  .Emilian  way, 
leading  to  Piacenza;  and  on  the  S.  at  the  Porta 
Pomona,  where  ends  the  Flaminian  wav,  con- 
ducting thither  from  Rome.  The  town  is  well 
built,  having  some  good  streets  and  handsome 
marble  palaces ; but,  like  most  other  Italian 
cities,  it  has  a dull,  melancholy,  and  deserted 
appearance.  The  cathedral,  said  to  have  been 
built  on  the  ruins  of  a temple  of  Castor  and 
Pollux,  was  restored  and  altered  by  Alberti  in 
the  15th  century,  and  has  a very  elegant,  ex- 
terior, to  which,  however,  the  interior  offers  a 
lamentable  contrast.  In  it  are  some  tombs  of 
the  Malatcsta  family,  once  lords  of  Rimini.  The 
church  of  San  Hiuliano  has  a line  altar-piece  by 
Paul  Veronese,  and  several  good  paintings  by 
Guido,  and  other  masters ; in  that  of  St.  Augustin 
is  a ceiling  handsomely  painted  in  fresco.  It 
has  a handsome  town-house,  theatre,  a bowling 
green,  and  a good  fish  market;  and  in  the  Gain- 
balunga  palace  is  an  extensive  library,  liberally 
thrown  open  to  the  public.  The  castle  built  here 
by  Sigismund  I.  is  falling  into  decay.  The  prin- 
cipal square  is  embellished  with  a fountain  and 
a statue  of  Pope  Paul  V. ; and  in  another  of  the 
open  spaces  is  a small  platform,  or  pedestal  of 
a column,  which,  according  to  an  apocryphal 
tradition,  was  the  sut/ynttum  on  which  Caaar 
harangued  his  troops  after  passing  the  Rubicon ! 
At  the  S.  entrance  of  the  city  is  a triumphal 
arch,  raised  iu  honour  of  Augustus,  ami  in  most 
respect*  worthy  of  admiration  ; it  was  surmounted 
in  the  middle  ages  by  a Gothic  battlement.  Both 
rivers  are  crossed  by  solid  bridges;  that  over  the 
Marecchia  appears,  from  the  inscriptions,  to  have 
been  commenced  by  Augustus,  and  finished  by 
Tiberius.  It  is  of  marble,  220  ft.  in  length,  and 
has  five  arches.  Critics  differ  as  to  its  merit  as 
a work  of  art ; but  being  still  in  excellent  pre- 
servation, there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  solidity  of  it*  construction.  Without 
the  walls  are  the  traces  of  an  amphitheatre,  and 
other  remains  of  antiquity.  'Flic  port  of  Ritnini, 
on  the  Adriatic,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Marecchia, 
is  so  much  obstructed  bv  sand,  as  to  admit  small 
vessels  only.  Rimini  has  manufactures  of  silk, 
glass,  ami  earthenware;  and  the  surrounding 
country  being  very  fruitful,  it  has  a considerable 
trade  in  corn,  ami  furnishes  quantities  of  fish  to 
the  neighlwuring  towns. 

In  antiquity  Ariminum  was  of  far  more  im- 
portance than  at  present.  It  was  the  first  con- 
siderable town  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  peninsula, 
after  crossing  the  Rubicon  (the  boundary  between 
Cisalpine  (inul  ami  Italy,  properly  so  called),  and 
was  regarded  a*  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  the  latter. 
A Roman  colony  was  planted  in  it  anno  u.o.  485, 
and  at  a subsequent  period  it  received  another 
colony.  It  was  occupied  by  Ciesar  immediately 
after  he  had  crossed  the  Rubicon,  and  was  honoured 
with  the  especial  patronage  of  Augustus.  It  was 
given  by  Repin,  with  the  rest  of  Romagna,  to  tho 
Holy  .See,  to  which,  with  few  intermissions,  it 
1 belonged  till  18G0,  when  it  came  to  form  part  of 
the  new  kingdom  of  Italy, 
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RIO  DE  JANEIRO,  or  simply  Rio,  a city  and 
sea-port  of  Brazil,  of  which  it  b the  cap.,  and  the 
largest  and  most  important  commercial  city  of 
S.  America,  on  the  w.  side  of  one  of  the  finest 
hays  in  the  world,  80  m.  W.  Cape  Frio;  lat,  (light- 
house. in  Fort  Sta.  Cruz)  22°  54'  S„  long.  43°  7' 
15”  \V.  l’op.  195,300  in  1803,  of  whom  about 
half  are  whites  and  the  rest  mostly  negro  slaves. 
The  city,  which  is  in  the  shape  of  a parallelo- 
gram, is  situated  on  level  ground,  at  the  foot  of 
hills,  and  has  a fine  appearance  from  the  bay. 
The  older  portion,  or  that  adjoining  the  sea,  is 
divided  on  the  W.  from  what  may  be  called  the 
new  town  by  a large  open  space,  the  Campo  da 
llonra.  The  style  of  architecture  is  in  general 
mean,  resembling  that  of  the  older  parts  of  Lb- 
ls»n;  and  though  great  improvements  have  been 
effected  since  the  emigration  of  the  court  of  Por- 
tugal to  Rio  in  1807,  a gnat  deal  remains  to  be 
done  before  it  be  entitled  to  rank  even  with  a 
second-rate  European  town.  The  streets,  which 
are  mostly  straight,  and  intersect  each  other  at 
right  angles,  are  pretty  generally  furnished  with 
trottoirs. , and  paved  with  blocks  of  granite.  But, 
though  many  of  them  have  been  widened  of  late 
years,  and  otherwise  improved,  they  are  still,  for 
the  most  part,  narrow'  and  dirty,  with  a water- 
course in  the  centre,  the  usual  receptacle  of  the 
filth  from  the  houses.  The  houses,  which  are 
mostly  of  granite,  or  of  granite  and  wood,  are 
seldom  more  than  two  stories  in  height,  rough, 
nr  whitewashed,  with  red  tile  roofs.  They  are 
narrow,  but  deep  in  proportion  to  the  height , the 
lower  story  is  commonly  occupied  by  the  shop  or 
workhouse,  and,  in  the  houses  of  people  of  dis- 
tinction, by  the  stable  and  coach-house;  the 
second  story  (and  third,  if  there  be  one)  com- 
prising the  family  apartments.  The  mildness  of 
the  climate,  which  is  here  a perpetual  spring,  ren- 
dering artificial  heat  unnecessary,  there  are  no 
fire-places  except  in  the  kitchens,  and.  conse- 
quently, very  few  chimneys,  which,  to  a stranger 
from  Europe,  gives  the  city  a bald  and,  as  it  were, 
n truncated  appearance.  The  window's  in  the 
second  storv  generally  open  upon  iron  verandas, 
the  jaluusies  having  been  removed  hv  order  of 
government.  In  the  outskirts  of  the  town  the 
streets  are  unpaved,  and  the  houses  of  only  one 
floor,  low,  mean,  and  dirty,  with  doors  and  win- 
dows of  lattice-work,  opening  outwards  to  the 
annoyance  of  the  passengers.  Inside  the  houses 
it  b usual  for  all  the  apartments  on  the  same 
floor  to  communicate  above  the  partitions,  which 
do  not  extend  to  the  ceiling.  This,  though  it 
destroys  privacy,  b advantageous,  by  allowing 
that  free  circulation  of  air. 

There  arc  numerous  churches  in  the  city,  but 
none  of  them  can  be  called  line  buildings,  or  are 
worth  the  notice  of  travellers  from  Europe.  The 
cathedral,  or  church  of  Nossa  Senhora  da  Gloria, 
on  a lofty  hill,  on  the  S.  aide  of  the  city,  b a con- 
spicuous’ object  from  a distance,  and  especially 
from  the  bay.  There  are  several  conventual  esta- 
blishments; a miserieordia.  with  an  attached  hos- 
pital; a foundling  hospital;  an  institution  where 
female  orphans,  born  of  white  married  parents, 
are  educated  and  portioned  off  in  marriage,  with 
other  charitable  institutions. 

Water  b conveyed  into  the  city  from  a ncigh- 
Ixmring  lofty  hill  (2,308  ft.),  called  theCorcovado, 
by  a magnificent  aqueduct,  constructed  in  17-10. 
The  water  is  thence  conveyed  to  public  fountains 
in  different  parts  of  the  city,  and  a good  many 
persons  earn  a livelihood  by  carrying  water  from 
these  fountains  to  private  families.  The  town  is 
very  indifferently  lighted.  There  are  but  few  inns 
and  hotels,  and  those  mostly  very  inferior : they 
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are  wholly  for  the  accommodation  of  stranger*, 
being  rarely  visited  by  the  townspeople.  The 
royal  palace  forms  two  sides  of  a laryo,  or  ob- 
long space,  opening  to  the  bay  near  the  prin- 
cipal landing-place.  It  consists  partly  of  the  old 
palace  of  the  viceroys,  and  partly  of  a convent  for- 
merly belonging  to  the  Carmelites,  anti  is  wholly 
destitute  of  architectural  beauty.  Among  the 
other  public  buildings  may  lie  specified  a new  and 
handsome  theatre,  the  exchange,  the  old  college 
of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  episcopal  palace  and  royal 
villa  of  Chrbtovao,  in  the  environs. 

The  principal  hanking  establishment  at  Rio  is 
the  Bank  of  Brazil,  instituted  by  the  government, 
on  the  model  of  the  Bank  of  France.  The  capital 
of  the  bank  b 33,000,000  milreis,  in  165,000  shams 
of  200  milreb  each,  or  4,133,333/.  6s.  8r/.,  with  the 
right  of  emission  of  notes  to  treble  the  amount  of 
its  capital.  The  bank  is  bound  to  redeem  the 
government  treasury  notes  in  circulation  in  the 
empire,  at  one  time  to  the  amount  of  56,000,00(1 
milr.,  to  the  extent  of  2,000,000,000  milr.  jar  arm. 

Neither  education  nor  literature  are  iu  a very 
flourishing  state.  There  am,  however,  sundry 
lyceums  and  grammar  schools,  and  a great  many 
private  licensed  academics.  Among  the  principal 
educational  institutions  may  be  specified  a school 
of  surgery,  military  and  commercial  academics, 
an  academy  of  arts,  and  a national  museum.  In 
the  vicinity  is  a very  good  botanic  garden, 
comprising  about  four  acres,  including,  among 
other  exotics,  numerous  specimens  of  the  tea 
plaut.  Near  the  imjH-rial  palace  is  the  public 
library,  containing  from  50,000  to  70,000  vob. 
The  police  and  health  of  the  city  have  been  mate- 
rially improved  within  the  last  dozen  yean.  The 
market  -place  consists  of  a collection  of  booths,  for 
the  sale  of  vegetables,  which  are  at  once  abun- 
dant, excellent,  and  cheap.  The  farina  of  the 
Jatropha  Manihot  b here  the  grand  substitute 
for  bread  stuffs,  and  is  extensively  used,  forming, 
witli  bananas,  the  principal  food  of  the  negroes. 

Commrrcr, — The  trade  of  Rio  b very  extensive, 
and  has  increased  rapidly  during  the  last  few 
years.  It  b now  bv  far  the  greatest  mart  for  tho 
export  of  coffee.  The  following  table  shows  tho 
quantity  and  values  of  the  ex|>ortsof  the  port  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro  during  1862-63 : — 


Articles 

quantity 

Value* 

Mltrt-i* 

n«u 

Coffee  . 

arrobas 

6,891.872 

46,824,110 

(8  «) 

1 Hamonds 

oituva* 

6,970 

2,46S,72S 

40t  t 

Cotton  Wool . 

arm  bos 

6,008 

68,361 

920 

Flour,  Man- 1 

alquieras 

26,910 

21,633 

880 

Gol<l  Dust 

oltavas 

10.807} 

38.944 

600 

.,  In  Bars  . 

187,177 

737.282 

84MI 

Honey  . 

. lbs. 

621,080 

26,964 

18  Ml 

Hide#,  Dry  • 

• *i 

430,889 

112.317 

460 

.,  Suited . 

. nos. 

42,636 

340. 68» 

000 

Ipecacuanha  . 

. Ihs. 

42,018 

84,096 

000 

Hum 

galls. 

806,6*9 

242,21  W 

960 

Rosewood,  Logs  . doz. 

987 

439.115 

on; 

Sugar,  White 

arm  bos 

47,244 

173,701 

430 

„ Brown 

Starch  . 

401,641 

1,003,864 

860 

. lbs. 

306,069 

16,303 

460 

Silver,  in  Bars 

oitavac 

11.874 

2,772 

800 

Sweetmeats  . 

. lbs. 

114,112 

89,204 

120 

Tobacco,  Roll 

arm  bo# 

9 1 A 1 4 

688,706 

709 

Leaf 

11,129 

126,725 

100 

Tapioca 

64,116 

108.232 

000 

Miscellaneous 

• 

766,927 

319 

Total  Exports 

62,810,706 

211 

The  total,  at  on  exchange,  27d.  per  mllrel.b  equal  to 
£6,85*9,687  15jr.  7rf. 


The  subjoined  table  shows  the  countries  to 
which  the  above  were  exported  in  1862-63 : 
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Cootitrlra 

Total  Value* 

1W*. 

XMs. 

Orent  Britain  nnd  Possession* 

9,194.203 

688 

Channel-  -Ports  not  designated  . 

12.181,829 

912 

Franco  nnd  Possesions  . 

10.333,520 

652 

United  States  .... 

9,696,0.19 

860 

Portugal  nnd  ros^oi-siona 

1,734,966 

River  Plate  States 

1,611,929 

642 

Sweden  ami  Norway 

1 ,913.612 

400  1 

Hanseatic  Towns  .... 

1,406,766 

Kn«sia 

691,557 

070 

339.256 

430  1 

..  Mediterranean  for  ordcre 

701,738 

ooo 

Penmnrk 

012,734 

400  i 

Belgium 

945.497 

950 

Austria 

874,395 

650  ] 

Spain 

220,453 

700  1 

Turkey  ....*• 

866.668 

Chili 

85,180 

Mexico 

135.800 

ooo 

Sundry  Forta  not  specified  • 

62,663 

0.|7 

Total  Value  exported  . 

52310,706 

214 

At  an  exchange  of  2<W.  per  reis,  cqnal  to  £6,899,637 
lft#.  7<f. 


The  principal  article  of  import  consist*  of  cot- 
ton goods,  the  value  of  which  amounts  to  full  one- 
third  of  the  total  value  of  the  imports.  Next  to 
cottons  are  woollen,  linen,  and  silk  manufactures, 
wines,  jewellery,  and  ironmongery : Hour,  meat, 
fish,  butter,  and  other  articles  of  provision ; 
spirits,  salt,  earthenware,  paper,  and  a host  of 
other  articles. 

Harlxfur . — The  harbour  of  Rio  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  world.  Its  entrance  is  marked  by  a 
remarkable  hill,  in  the  form  of  a sugar  loaf,  900  ft. 
in  height,  close  to  its  W.  side;  while  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  bay,  at  the  distance  of  about  l£  m., 
is  the  fort  of  Santa  Crux,  on  which  is  a light- 
house. There  is,  also,  a light  house,  having  the 
lantern  elevated  nl»out  300  ft.  above  the  sea  level, 
on  Iiha  Raza  (Flat  Island),  about  10  m.  S.  from 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  Ships  may  enter 
either  by  night  or  day,  there  being  no  olistmction 
or  danger  of  any  kind.  The  water  in  the  bay  is 
sufficient  to  float  the  largest  ships  of  war;  and  it 
is  extensive  enough  to  accommodate  the  navies  of 
all  the  countries  in  the  world. 

RIOM  (an.  Ricomagnz),  a town  of  France,  de'p. 
Puy-de-Dome,  cap.  arrond.,  on  a hill,  8 m.  N.  by 
E.  Clermont.  Pop.  10,803  in  1861.  The  town  is 
well  built ; but  the  houses  are  mostly  in  an  anti- 
quated style,  and  being  wholly  constructed  of 
Volvic  lava,  with  which  it  is  also  paved,  it  has  a 
singularly  sombre  appearance.  It  has  several 
handsome  public  fountains,  and  its  churches,  hos- 
pitals, the  various  public  offices  and  the  sub-pre- 
fecture, are  good  buildings.  One  of  its  promenades 
is  ornamented  with  a statue  of  Desaix.  Riom  is 
the  seat  of  a royal  court  for  the  dtfpa.  Puy-de- 
Dome,  Allicr,  Cantal.  and  Hant-Loire ; and  of 
tribunals  of  primary  jurisdiction  and  commerce. 
It  produces  cotton  and  linen  cloths,  candles,  lea- 
ther, and  brandy ; and  has  a large  trade  in  agri- 
cultural produce.  It  was  formerly  the  cap.  of 
Auvergne,  and  the  residence  of  its  dukes,  some 
remains  of  whose  castle  still  exist ; and  it  con- 
tinues to  rank  as  the  second  town  within  the 
ancient  limits  of  that  province.  Among  the  dis- 
tinguished individuals  belonging  to  Riom  may 
be  specified  Gregory  of  Tours,  and  the  learned 
Jesuits  J.  and  A.  Sirmond. 

UIPON,  a city,  pari,  and  mun.  bor.  and  market 
town  of  England.  N.  riding  co.  York,  lower  div. 
wap.  Claro,  on  the  Ure.  close  to  its  confluence 
with  the  Skill,  22  m.  NW.  York,  and  222  m. 
NWX.  London  by  Great  Northern  railway.  Pop. 
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of  pari.  bor.  (which  comprises  the  township  of 
Ripon  with  part  of  the  district  of  Rondgate),  6,172 
in  1861.  The  appearance  of  Ripon  is  that  of  a 
very  respectable  and  wealthy  country  town.  The 
streets  are  irregularly  laid  out,  but  clean,  and  well 
lighted  with  gas,  many  of  them  meeting  in  the 
market  place,  a spacious  square  surrounded  with 
good  shops,  having  in  its  centre  an  obelisk  90  ft. 
in  height,  surmounted  bv  the  city  arms,  and  on 
its  S.  side  a particularly  handsome  town-hall, 
comprising  courts,  offices,  and  a handsome  room 
for  Ivalls  and  public  meetings.  Ripon  minster, 
erected  in  1836  into  a cathedral,  and  built  in  the 
14th  and  loth  centuries,  is  one  of  the  best  pro- 
portioned churches  in  England.  It  is  a cruciform 
structure,  with  a tower  rising  from  the  intersection 
of  the  nave  and  transepts.  Itesides  two  others  (each 
1 10  ft.  in  height)  at  the  W.  end.  Its  length,  from 
E.  to  W.,  is  266  ft. ; breadth  of  choir  and  aisles, 
67  ft.;  and  length  of  transepts,  132  ft.  ‘This 
venerable  edifice,’  says  Mr.  Britton,  ‘contains 
various  parts  worthy  of  attention,  particularly  its 
W.  front,  a very  fine  specimen  of  bold  early  Eng- 
lish, and.  except  the  battlements  and  pinnacles, 
without  alteration.  A part  of  the  church  is  Nor- 
man, and  a groat  portion  of  the  transepts  but 
little  later.  The  choir  is  partly  decorated;  and 
S.  of  it  is  a Norman  crypt,  above  which  arc  some 
Norman  buildings  used  as  vestries.  At  the  E. 
end  of  the  choir,  which  is  sadly  disfigured  by 
heavy  modern  gnlleries,  is  a decorated  E.  window 
of  five  lights  with  very  elegant  tracery.  The 
navo  is  very  light,  exhibiting  some  extremely  fine 
composition;  and  there  is  a considerable  qunutitv 
of  good  screen-work,  both  in  wood  and  stone.’  The 
chapter  comprises  a dean,  sulslcan,  and  six  canons, 
who  divide  among  them  a net  revenue  of  633/. 
Ri|ton  was  erected  into  a bishopric  in  1838,  the 
diocese  comprising  most  of  the  populous  parts  of 
the  W.  riding,  with  the  liberty  of  kichmondshiro 
in  the  N.  riding.  The  annual  revenue  of  the  see 
is  4,500/.,  chiefly  derived  from  the  surplus  fund 
formed  out  of  the  deductions  from  the  revenues  of 
the  larger  sees.  Trinity  church,  built  and  en- 
dowed in  1826  at  a cost  of  above  13,000/.,  is  a 
Gothic  cruciform  structure,  with  lancet  windows, 
and  has  accommodation  for  upwards  of  1,000  per- 
sons. The  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  two  places 
of  worship,  and  there  is  one  each  for  Independents 
and  Primitive  Methodists.  The  town  has  several 
Sunday  schools,  besides  which  there  are  national 
schools  both  for  boys  ami  girls,  and  an  endowed 
blue-coat  school.  A grammar  school,  founded  in 
1555,  has  an  endowment  producing  about  370/.  a 
year:  it  is  free,  for  Latin,  Greek,  and  English 
grammar,  to  the  sons  of  all  residents,  beside* 
whom  the  master  may  receive  boarders  and  pay- 
scholars.  The  town  has  several  almshouses  nnd 
money -charities,  and  a dispensary  furnishes  relief 
to  the  sick  poor.  A mechanics’  institute,  subscrip- 
tion library,  and  news-room  are  comprised  m 
‘ the  public  rooms,’  a largo  and  rather  handsome 
building,  erected  by  subscription,  having  attached 
gardens  and  pleasure-grounds,  A theatre  was 
built  in  1792,  but  it  has  been  converted  into  a 
depot  and  riding-school  for  the  York  yeomanry 
cavalry. 

Ripon  was  formerly  celebrated  for  its  manufac- 
ture of  spurs,  ami  the  expression  ‘ as  true  steel  ns 
Ri|wm  rowels,’  was  once  proverbial  for  men  of  in- 
tegrity and  intrepidity.  It  had  also  a consider- 
able manufacture  of  woollen-cloth  ; but  both  these 
branches  of  industry  have  long  ceased  to  exist. 
Linen-weaving,  malting,  and  tanning  are  pursued 
to  some  extent ; and.  as  seen  above,  saddle-tree* 
and  saddlery  are  made  in  pretty  large  quantities. 
It  ia  a Urge  staple  for  wool,  bought  up  here  by  the 
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clothiers  of  Leeds  and  Halifax;  nml  it  has  an 
excellent  corn-market.  In  1767,  the  Ure  naviga- 
tion was  brought  up  to  the  town,  which  is  thus 
rendered  accessible  by  barges  r»f  30  tons. 

Bipon  is  a bor.  by  prescription,  but  received  a 
charter  from  James  I,  Under  the  Mun.  Reform  ! 
Act  it  is  governed  bv  a mayor,  3 aldermen,  and  i 
12  councillors.  The  bor.  has  a commission  of  the 
peace  under  a recorder;  a county  court,  before  | 
which  448  plaints  were  entered  in  1848 ; and  a 1 
separate  manor-court  held  by  the  dean  and  chap- 1 
ter,  having  jurisdiction  over  the  district,  called 
‘canon  fee.'  Kipon  has  sent  2 memo,  to  the  II.  of 
C.  since  the  reign  of  F.dward  VI.,  the  right  of 
election  being,  previously  to  the  Reform  Act,  in 
the  holders  of  burgage  tenures,  all  of  which  had, 
for  many  years,  been  in  the  possession  of  a single 
individual.  The  limits  of  the  par.  bor..  as  fixed 
by  the  Boundary  Act,  comprise  the  entire  town- 
ship of  Kipon  with  a part  of  the  township  of  Ais- 
niunderby-eum-Bondgnte,  Keg.  electors,  353  iu 
I860.  Large  markets  on  Thursday,  abounding 
with  all  kinds  of  agricultural  produce,  and  six 
yearly  fairs. 

Kipon  derives  its  name  from  its  position  in  ripo 
of  the  river  LTrc,  but  whether  of  Roman  or  Saxon 
foundation  is  wholly  unknown.  A monastery, 
founded  here  a.i*.  661,  attained  considerable  ce- 
lebrity ; it  was,  however,  destroyed  by  the  Scotch  ; 
in  the  reign  of  Ldward  II.,  and  was  not  afterwards 

restored. 

RIVE-DE-GIER,  a rapidly  increasing  town  of, 
France,  dep.  Loire,  cap.  cant,  on  the  Gier,  a tribu-  | 
tan-  of  the  Rhone,  at  the  head  of  the  canal  of 
Givers,  and  on  the  railway  from  St.  Etienne  to 
Lyons;  12  m.  NE.  the  former,  and  30  m.  S\V.  the 
latter.  Pop.  14,202  in  1861.  The  town  was  for- 
merly fort itied,  but  its  works  have  lieen  destroyed, 
and  it  is  now  principally  remarkable  for  its  com- 
mercial activity,  sharing  largely  in  the  growing 
pro.H|k*rity  of  the  country  along  the  Rhone,  and 
the  districts  round  Lyons  and  St.  Etienne.  It  ha* 
extensive  manufactures  of  glass  wares;  and  its 
coal-mines  furnish  a large  proportion  of  the  coal 
required  in  the  hardware  factories  of  St.  Etienne.  ■ 
It  has  also  hardware  manufactures  of  its  own. 
The  offices  of  the  Givore  Canal  Company,  and 
the  noble  reservoir  belonging  to  that  canal,  are  , 
the  most  remarkable  public  works  at  Kivc-de- 
Gier. 

KOAXXE  (supposed  to  be  the  Rwlumna  of 
Ptolemy),  a town  of  France,  dop.  Loire,  cap. 
arrond.,  on  the  Loire.  here  crossed  by  a new 
bridge,  30  m.  X.  Montbrison,  on  the  railway  from 
Lyons  to  Motilins.  Pop.  17,268  in  1861.  Konnnc 
is  a pretty,  well-built,  open,  straggling  town,  with  1 
a g«»od  quay,  n large  hospital,  a handsome  theatre, ! 
and  a communal  college,  having  a good  library 
and  cabinet  of  natural  history,  it  is  the  seat  of  n 
tribunal  of  original  jurisdiction,  and  a chamber  of 
manufactures  ; and  is  a depot  for  the  manufac- 
tures of  Lyons  and  the  SE.  of  France,  jmssing  to 
the  central  and  NW.  d<*ps.  It  also  manufactures  , 
muslins,  calicoes,  and  w-oollen  fabrics;  and  has1 
some  trade  in  corn,  wine,  Hour,  timber,  and  char-  j 
coal.  Various  remains  of  antiquities  have  been 
discovered  in  ami  near  the  town. 

ROCHDALE,  a par.  bor.,  market  town,  ami 
par.  of  England,  middle  div.,  bund.  .Salford,  co. 
Lancaster,  on  the  Koch,  trib.  of  the  Irwell ; 11  m. 
XXE.  Manchester,  37  m.  EXE.  Liverpool,  and 
2(8)  rn.  NW.  London  by  Lancashire  oml  Yorkshire 
railway.  Pop.  of  par.  bor.  (which  comprises  all 
within  the  limits  of  a circle  described  with  a radius 
of  | m.  from  the  town-hall),  38,184  in  1861.  The 
town  consists  of  several  streets,  greatly  improved 
of  late  years : the  principal  thoroughfare,  lit  which 
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are  the  market -house  and  town-hall,  Wing  wide 
and  lined  with  brick  houses.  The  streets  generally 
are  well  paved,  lighted  w ith  gas,  and  well  supplied 
with  water  from  four  reservoirs  in  the  township  of 
Wardleworth.  Here  are  two  assembly-rooms,  a 
small  theatre,  a commodious  gaol,  and  workhouses. 
The  parish  church,  a structure  of  Norman  and 
early  English  architecture,  with  a square  pin- 
nacled tower,  stands  on  an  eminence,  to  which 
there  is  an  ascent  from  the  lower  part  of  the  town 
by  a flight  of  126  steps:  the  living  is  a vicarage, 
of  the  annual  value  of  1,730/.,  in  the  gift  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  town  has  six 
other  churches,  nml  numerous  places  of  worship 
for  different  denominations  of  dissenters,  among 
whom  Methodists,  Independents,  ami  Baptists  are 
the  prevailing  bodies.  Each  church  ami  cha|H*l 
has  a Sunday  school,  attended  by  great  numbers 
of  children.  The  town  has  a large  national  school, 
another  well-endowed  establishment,  called  the 
Mos*  sihixtl,  lor  the  gratuitous  education  of  40 
boys  and  20  girls;  a free  grammar  school,  founded 
in  1564,  and  attended  by  a 1 >out  45  bov#;  an  en- 
dowed girls’  school,  and  numerous  moneyed  cha- 
rities. A dispensary  and  ladies’  charity  furnish 
relief  to  the  sick  poor;  besides  which  there  are 
Kible,  tract,  and  other  religious  associations,  a 
literary  society,  an  horticultural  society,  and  a 
savings’  hank. 

Rochdale  is  n principal  seat  of  the  woollen  ami 
cotton  manufactures,  especially  the  former:  the 
woollen  articles  produced  here  consist  principally 
of  baizes,  flannels.  ami  kerseys;  ami  those  of 
cotton,  of  strong  calicoes,  fustians  and  similar  ar- 
ticles. About  10, 000  bunds  are  employed  in  the 
cotton  factories  and  print  works,  amt  6,000  in  the 
baize,  tinunel,  and  other  woollen  factories.  There 
are  also  numerous  hand-loom  weavers,  though 
puwer-looim  have  been  extensively  introduced 
within  the  last  few  years.  Hat-making  is  pursued  on 
a considerable  scale,  ami  numerous  hands  are  em- 
ployed in  the  town  ami  ueighliourhood  in  making 
machinery.  Coal  and  stone  abound  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  the  par.  comprises  10  collieries. 
Iron  ore  has  lieen  found  in  considerable  quantities 
in  Buttorworth  township,  ami  tlags  are  quarried 
at  Spotlond.  Rochdale  has  means  of  communica- 
tion with  Manchester  and  Liverpool  westward,  and 
with  Halifax,  liCeds,  and  other  towns,  eastward, 
both  by  canal  and  railway.  The  Rochdale  Canal, 
which  passes  near  the  town,  uniting  westward 
with  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater’s  Canal,  and  east- 
ward with  the  Calder  and  Kibble  Navigation,  33 
ni.  in  length,  cost  upwards  of  600,000/.,  ami  is 
supplied,  at  its  summit-level,  by  large  reservoirs, 
one  of  which  covers  130  acres.  It  was  opened  in 
1804,  and  the  daily  traffic  may  amount  to  1,400 
tons.  The  Manchester  and  Leeds  railway  passes 
through  the  district ; and  in  Calderhrimk  town- 
ship is  a tunnel  2,860  ‘yards  long,  chiefiy  cut 
through  the  solid  rock,  80  ft.  below  the  surface. 

Notwithstanding  its  pop.  and  manufacturing 
importance,  Rochdale  had  no  representative  in  the 
legislature  till  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act, 
winch  conferred  on  it  the  privilege  of  sending  1 
mem.  to  the  H.  of  C„  the  electoral  limits  lading  de- 
fined, as  above  stated,  in  the  local  act  of  6 Geo.  I V., 
c.  101.  Reg.  electors,  1,416  in  1865.  It  is  also  a 
polling-place  for  the  S.  div.  of  Lancashire.  The 
town  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  co.  magis- 
trates, and  lias  a county-court.  Markets  on  Mon- 
day nml  Saturday  : fairs,  May  14,  Whit  Tuesday, 
ami  Nov.  7,  for  horses  and  cattle. 

ROCHEFORT,  a maritime  town,  and  the  third 
naval  |>ort  of  France,  dep.  Charente-Int'crieure.  on 
the  Charentc,  about  12  ni.  (by  water)  from  its 
mouth,  opposite  the  Isle  of  Citron,  and  10  in.  SSE, 
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La  Rochelle,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail- 
way. Pop.  70,285  in  1801.  The  city  is  situated 
at  the  extremity  of  an  extensive  plain,  and  is 
shafted  like  a bow,  the  are  formed  by  the  ramparts, 
and  the  chord  by  the  river.  The  town,  which  Is 
wholly  of  modern  date,  having  l>een  founded  under 
Louis  X IV.,  is  well  laid  out  and  built,  though  the 
houses  want  elevation.  Some  of  the  principal 
streets  are  planted  with  double  rows  of  i**plai»; 
and  in  the  centre  of  the  town  is  the  Place  d'Annes, 
n large  and  regular  square,  planted,  anti  orna- 
mented with  a fountain,  which,  with  other  foun- 
tains, provide  the  inhalts,  with  an  abundant  supply 
of  river  water.  The  port  is  capacious,  and  deep 
enough  to  receive  vessels  of  the  largest  size,  having 
20  ft.  water  nt  low  ebb,  and  more  than  40  ft.  at 
high  tide.  The  mercantile  harbour,  aejta rated  from 
the  port  militairo,  admits  vessels  of  from  800  to 
900  tons.  The  naval  yard  is  entered  bv  the  Porte 
de  Soleil,  a handsome  gateway  constructed  in  182*, 
on  either  side  of  which  are  lodges  for  the  guard, 
the  agents  for  the  surveillance  of  the  port  and  offi- 
cers of  the  customs.  It  comprises  building-docks 
for  ships  of  from  60  to  120  guns;  sawing,  brass 
and  copper  mills  impelled  by  steam ; a sail-loft, 
model  workshop,  a bagne,  or  prison,  capable  of 
accommodating  1,000  convicts;  a rope-house,  in 
which  cables  upwards  of  400  yards  in  length  are 
made,  and  a naval  and  military  arsenal,  biscuit 
manufactory,  and  stores  for  materials  of  every  kind 
necessary  in  the  fitting-out  of  ships  of  war.  The 
cables  and  ship-biscuit  made  at  this  port  are  ad- 
mitted to  be  the  best  in  France.  The  naval  hos- 
pital without  the  town  comprises  9 separate  build- 
ings, furnishing  accommodation  for  1,200  patients. 
The  residence  of  the  naval  commandant  is  a flue 
building,  surrounded  by  gardens,  which  arc  open 
to  the  public.  Rochefort  is  the  seat  of  a maritime 
prefecture,  and  tribunals  of  original  jurisdiction 
and  commerce,  and  has  schools  of  naval  gunnery, 
hydrography  (2d  class),  medicine,  drawing,  and 
music ; a society  of  urta  and  literature,  Bible  so- 
ciety, and  public  library.  It  has  a few  vinegar 
factories  and  sugar  refineries;  hut  shipbuilding  is 
by  far  the  most  im|>ortant  branch  of  industry',  and 
the  ship-builders  of  the  mercantile  port  construct 
handsome  vessels  for  the  coasting  trade  and  cod 
fisheries.  The  little  trade  otherwise  enjoyed  by 
Rochefort  is  principally  in  com,  wines,  salt,  and 
brandy.  The  town  was  formerly  very  unhealthy, 
but  it  has  been  greatly  improved  by  the  drainage 
of  the  adjacent  country. 

ROCIIELLE  (LA),  a town  and  sea-port  of 
France,  ddp.  Charente-Infcrieure,  of  which  it  is 
the  cap.,  on  the  Atlantic,  76  m.  S.  by  E.  Nantes, 
and  93  in.  NNYV.  Bordeaux,  with  which  and  Paris 
it  is  connected  by  railway.  Pop.  18,904  in  1861. 
Rochelle  has  nn  admirable  commercial  position. 
The  town  forms,  as  it  were,  the  bottom  of  a small 
gulf,  which  serves  as  an  arunt  port.  It  is  defended 
by  2 handsome  towers,  which,  whether  La  Ro- 
chelle be  approached  by  land  or  water,  are  seen  at 
a distance.  Opposite  the  town,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  roadstead,  are  the  Isles  of  Re  and  Oleron. 
The  harbour  is  safe  and  commodious ; it  is  pro- 
tected by  a strong  jetty,  and  is  capable  of  receiving 
vessels  of  400  or  500  tons  burden.  There  has  l»een 
created  a dock,  or  arriere  port,  where  vessels  are 
careened.  The  streets  nre  wide  and  straight,  and 
have  foot-pavements,  mostly  under  arcades,  on 
which  the  houses  are  built.  Few  of  the  private 
buildings  nre  lofty  or  of  much  size;  but  the  town 
has,  notwithstanding,  a striking  appearance.  The 
fortifications,  constructed  by  Vaulian,  consist  of 
ramparts,  with  19  bastions  and  8 lunettes,  the 
whole  enclosed  with  ditches  and  a covered  way. 
The  town  is  entered  by  7 gates,  one  of  which,  the 
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Porte  d’Horloge.  is  a handsome  structure,  appa- 
rently of  the  16th  century.  There  are  several 
good  squares,  and  without  the  walls  are  the  pn»- 
mcnades  called  the  Mall  and  the  Champ  de  Mars. 
The  cathedral,  town-hall,  courts  of  justice,  hos- 
pital, orphan -asylum,  exchange,  and  a good  bathing 
establishment,  are  the  princijml  public  buildings, 
though  several  more  are  worth  notice.  La  Ro- 
chelle is  the  cap.  of  the  12th  military  division  of 
France,  which  comprises  the  deps.  Charente-In- 
fcrieure, Deux  Sfevres,  and  Vendee ; the  seat  of  a 
bishop,  of  courts  of  primary  jurisdiction  ami  com- 
merce, of  a royal  academy  of  arts  and  sciences, 
and  the  residence  of  several  foreign  consuls.  It 
has  a seminary  and  communal  college,  schools  of 
navigation  and  design,  a public  library  of  20,000 
vols.,  Isitanic  garden,  several  prisons,  a mint,  and 
a royal  arsenal  and  foundry.  Its  trade  is  exten- 
sive, not  only  in  wines  and  brandies,  but  in  wood, 
iron,  salt,  cheese,  butter,  oil,  sardines,  and  colonial 
produce. 

La  Rochelle  appears  to  owe  its  origin  to  a castle 
constructed  here  to  check  the  incursions  of  the 
Normans.  It  was  for  some  time  in  the  possession 
of  the  English,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  the 
French  in  1224.  During  the  religious  wars,  and 
especially  after  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
it  was  a stronghold  of  the  Protestants.  It  was  in- 
vested by  the  Catholic  forces  in  1572,  and  with- 
stood a long  siege,  terminated  by  a treaty.  The 
numerous  infractions  of  that  treaty  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIII.,  and  under  the  ministry  of  Richelieu, 
led  to  a second  siege,  which  commenced  in  August, 
1627,  and  which  was  as  violent,  and  longer  ami 
more  decisive  than  the  former.  The  king,  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  Marshal  Basso mpiere,  and  all 
the  most  renowned  generals  of  the  time,  were 
present  at  the  siege.  The  circumvullation  ex- 
tended for  3 leagues  round  the  town  ; but  the  sea 
being  open,  English  vessels  poured  in  provisions 
and  ammunition.  After  6 months  of  heroic  resist- 
ance, the  famous  engineer,  Metczeau,  was  directed 
to  l>ar  the  entrance  of  the  liArbour  by  an  immense 
dyke,  extending  1,500  metres  into  the  sea,  ami  of 
which  the  remains  are  still  visible  at  low  water. 
The  result  w'as  soon  fatally  apparent.  Famine 
quickly  decimated  the  ranks  of  the  besieged,  and, 
after  a siege  of  14  months  and  18  days,  I .a  Ro- 
chelle was  compelled  to  capitulate.  Richelieu 
made  a triumphal  entry  into  the  city;  the  forti- 
lications  were  demolished,  and  the  Protestants  de- 
prived of  their  last  place  of  refuge. 

ROCHESTER,  a city,  pari,  and  mun.  bor.,  and 
market  town  of  England,  co.  Kent,  lnthe  Ayles- 
ford,  at  the  W.  end  of  and  adjoining  Chatham,  on 
the  S.  bank  of  the  Medway,  crossed  here  by  a 
handsome  stone  bridge  of  11  arches;  25  m.  W.  by 
N.  Canterbury,  2*  m.  E.  by  S.  London  by  road, 
and  30  m.  by  North  Kent  railway.  Pop.  of  pari, 
bor.  (which  includes  with  the  old  bor.  additional 
portions  of  the  par.  of  Stroud),  16,862  in  1861. 
The  bridge  over  the  Medway  connects  the  town 
wiLh  Stroud,  on  the  oppoeite  bank  of  the  river; 
so  that  the  three  towns  of  Chatham,  Rochester, 
and  Stroud  form,  as  it  were,  a continuous  street, 
upwards  of  2 m.  in  length,  along  the  read  from 
London  to  Dover.  The  houses  in  Rochester  gene- 
rally have  a somewhat  antiquated  appearance,  nnd 
among  them  are  several  built  chietlv  of  timlier, 
with  projecting  gables  and  stories.  The  town  is 
partially  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas.  Fort  idea- 
tions were  erected  for  its  protection  in  1802 ; but 
Fort  Pitt  is  now  used  as  a military  hospital,  and 
Fort  Clarence  has  become  a lunatic  asylum  for 
soldiers.  The  town-hall,  a spacious  brick  edifice, 
fronted  by  Doric  columns,  is  open  underneath,  nnd 
above  is  n large  hull  with  several  portraits  of  public 
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characters : at  the  hack  is  a small  bor.  gaol.  On 
the  site  of  the  former  guildhall  is  the  clock-house, 
a neat  building  erected  in  1700.  at  the  expense  of 
the  celebrated  admiral  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel.  A 
theatre  Is  occasionally  opened ; there  are  also  as- 
sembly rooms  and  baths,  and  a record  room  at  the 
end  of  the  bridge.  At  the  SVV.  angle  of  the  town, 
rising  abruptly  from  the  river,  is  the  castle,  an- 
ciently a strong  fortress,  but  which  has,  for  a 
lengthened  period,  been  in  a state  of  decay.  The 
walls,  which  are  of  Kentish  ragstone,  enclose  a 
quadrangular  area  of  nearly  300  sq.  ft.,  and,  with 
their  towers,  are  now  in  ruins.  The  walls  of  the 
keep,  however,  at  the  SE.  angle  of  the  court,  are 
in  good  preservation:  it  rises  about  104  ft.  from 
the  ground,  and  has  turrets  at  the  angles  rising 
12  ft.  above  the  rest  of  the  building.  The  style 
of  the  whole  building  is  Norman,  and  it  presents 
a line  specimen  of  the  modes  adopted  at  the  date 
of  its  erection  to  enable  a very  small  number 
within  the  castle  successfully  to  resist  a much 
greater  number  of  besiegers ; for  which  purpose, 
indeed,  the  access,  the  various  successive  gates, 
and  other  defences  are  admirably  calculated.  The 
masonry  in  the  interior  is  very  good,  especially 
that  of  the  well,  which  is  in  one  of  the  walls  and 
was  accessible  from  several  floors  of  the  castle. 

A little  E.  of  the  castle  is  the  cathedral,  ori- 
ginally founded  bv  Ethclbcrt,  about  a.d.  600;  but 
the  present  building  was  principally  erected  in  the 
12th  century,  from  the  plans  of  Bishop  Gundulph, 
one  of  the  first  church  architects  of  his  day.  It 
is  a cruciform  structure,  with  a central  tower,  of 
modem  erection,  rising  from  the  intersection  of 
the  nave  and  transepts,  with  another,  now  un- 
roofed, called  Gundulph's  Tower,  on  the  N.  side, 
close  to  the  E.  transept.  According  to  Britton, 
the  dimensions  of  the  church  are  us  follows : total 
inside  length,  306  ft,,  of  which  156  ft.  belong  to 
the  choir;  breadth  of  nave  and  aisles,  66*  ft.; 
length  of  the  great  and  small  transepts,  122  ft. 
and  IK)  ft.  respectively;  extent  of  W.  front,  Hi  ft. 
The  exterior  appearance  of  the  cathedral  is  not 
very  imposing,  and  the  exterior  walls  of  the  nave 
are  either  much  decayed  or  covered  by  modem 
repairs.  The  other  parts  of  the  church  are  sur- 
rounded by  buildings,  so  that  little  more  than  one 
portion  can  be  seen  at  a time.  The  W.  front  is  a 
tine  specimen  of  Norman  enrichment,  but  has  a 
very  large  inserted  [lerpendicular  W.  window.  The 
nave  has  Norman  piers  and  arches,  except  those 
next  the  cross,  which,  with  most  of  the  E.  portions 
of  the  church,  are  early  English.  There  are  other 
Norman  portions  on  the  other  side,  which  appear 
to  lie  the  remains  of  the  cloisters  and  other  mo- 
nastic adjuncts.  The  crypt  is  very  spacious,  ex- 
tending under  the  whole  choir:  its  character  is 
early  English  ; hut  a portion  under  the  N.  aisle 
may  be  considered  almost  Norman.  There  are  a 
few  monuments,  but  they  are  more  remarkable 
for  singularity  than  beauty.  The  whole  cathedral, 
except  the  nave  and  S.  aisle  of  the  chancel,  is 
adorned  with  early  English  groining,  and,  as  at 
Canterbury,  the  floor  of  the  choir  is  considerably 
raised  above  that  of  the  nave.  The  ecclesiastical 
corporation  comprises  a dean  and  6 prebendaries. 
The  sec  of  Rochester  is  worth  4,000/.  a year.  The 
town  has  2 par.  churches,  one  of  which,  St.  Mar- 
garet’s, is  of  very  mixed  architecture,  and  the 
other,  St.  Nicholas, in  the  perpendicular  style:  the 
living  of  the  former  is  in  the  gift  of  the  dean  and 
chapter,  and  of  the  latter  in  that  of  the  bishop. 
The  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Independents,  Uni- 
tarians, and  the  Society  of  Friends  have  places  of 
worship,  and  the  Sunday  schools  within  the  lK*r. 
are  attended  by  above  800  children.  A grammar 
school,  founded  in  1542,  having  6 exhibitions  at 
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Oxford  and  Cambridge,  is  supported  by  the  dean 
and  chapter,  besides  which  there  is  an  endowed 
mathematical  school,  established  in  1701.  Two 
national  schools  give  instruction  to  about  500 
children,  and  there  ore  two  or  three  almshouses, 
with  smaller  money  charities. 

The  bor.  of  Rochester,  first  incorporated  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.,  is  divided,  under  the  Muni- 
cipal  Reform  Act,  into  3 wants,  and  is  go- 
verned by  a mayor,  5 aldermen,  and  18  council- 
lors. It  has  a commission  of  the  {>cace  under  a 
recorder,  and  petty  sessions  are  held  twice  a week ; 
it  has,  also,  a county  court.  Rochester  has  re- 
turned 2 raems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  since  26  Edward 
I.,  the  right  of  election  down  to  the  Reform  Act 
being  in  the  freemen  not  receiving  alms.  The 
electoral  limits  were  enlarged,  asaf>ove  mentioned, 
by  the  Boundary  Act.  Reg.  electors,  1,539  in 
1865.  Corn  markets  on  Tuesday,  and  for  pro- 
visions generally  on  Friday. 

The  only  event  of  any  importance  connected 
with  the  modem  history  of  Rochester  is  the 
descent  made  by  the  Hutch  in  1667.  See 
Chatham. 

Rochestkr,  a city  of  the  U.  States,  New  York, 
on  the  Genesee  river,  7 m.  S.  from  its  em- 
bouchure in  Lake  Ontario,  at  the  point  where  the 
Erie  canal  is  carried  over  it  bv  a splendid  aque- 
duct, 260  m.  NW.  New  York.  Pop.  50,720  in 
1860.  Rochester  is  one  of  the  most  remark  able 
even  of  the  American  towns  for  the  rapidity  of 
its  growth.  Its  pop.  w*hich,  in  1820,  amounted 
to  only  1,502,  had  increased,  iu  1830,  to  9,269;  in 
1840,  to  20,191 ; and,  in  1850,  to  36,403.  This  in- 
crease has  been  owing,  in  part,  to  the  advanta- 
geous situation  of  the  town  for  an  emporium,  from 
its  easy  communication  with  the  lakes  bv  moans 
of  the  Genesee,  which  is  navigable  to  within  2 m. 
of  the  town,  and  with  the  country  traversed  bv 
the  Eric  and  Genesee  canals,  and  by  various  rail- 
ways, which  either  terminate  in  or  pass  by  the 
town ; but  principally,  perhaps,  to  its  immense 
command  of  water-power,  the  various  falls  of  the 
Genesee  river  within  its  limits  amounting  ill  all 
to  268  ft.  in  per)>endicular  height : it  has,  in  con- 
sequence. many  large  flour- mills,  and  is,  in  fact, 
become  the  principal  seat  of  the  Hour-trade  of  flic 
Union.  It  has  also  a variety  of  other  large  esta- 
blishments, the  moving  power  in  which  is  sup- 
plied, w holly  or  in  part,  by  water — such  as  full- 
ing mills,  woollen  and  cotton  factories,  and  iron 
foundries.  In  addition,  it  has  extensive  tan- 
neries ; and  boat -building,  both  for  the  canals  and 
for  the  trade  of  the  lakes,  is  carried  on  with  great 
spirit. 

Rochester  is  well-built,  having  wide  streets, 
large  * stores’  and  warehouses,  and  many  neat,  ami 
some  superior  dwelling-houses,  with  shrubberies 
attached.  Being  the  cap.  of  a county,  it  has  a 
court-house,  gaol,  and  other  county  buildings ; 
numerous  schools,  academies,  and  churches ; a col- 
legiate institution  and  museum ; various  public 
luniks,  and  one  of  the  largest  savings’  banks  in 
the  state.  It  was  incorporated  as  a city  in  1834. 

ROCROY,  a town  of  France,  dtfp.  Ardennes, 
cap.  arrond.,  in  mi  extensive  plain,  near  the  Bel- 
gian frontier.  15  m.  N.  by  W.  Mczicres.  I’op. 
3,282  in  1861.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  a 
rampart  strengthened  w-ith  bastions  and  demi- 
lune*; is  the  seat  of  a tribunal  of  original  jurisdic- 
tion, and  has  a military'  hospital,  a society  of 
agriculture,  and  some  hardware  manufactures. 

Rocrov  having  been  besieged  by  a Spanish 
army  in  1643,  the  Prince  of  Condd,  then  duke 
d’Enghien,  and  only  21  years  of  age,  advanced  to 
its  relief,  with  an  army  inferior  in  numbers  and  in 
the  quality  of  the  troops.  But  the  extraordinary 
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talent  and  brilliant  courage  of  the  prince  more 
than  made  up  for  his  inexperience  ami  the  infe- 
riority of  his  force.  The  French  gained  a com- 
plete victory  (19th  May,  1643).  The  Spanish  in- 
fantry, which  had  hitherto  Wen  invincible,  was 
cut  to  pieces;  and  the  French  arms  acquired  a 
Biiperioriiy  which  they  preserved  for  more  than 
60  years,  or  till  the  battle  of  Blenheim.  The 
humanity  of  Condd,  henceforth  culled  ‘ le  Grand,’ 
was  as  conspicuous  on  this  occasion  os  his  talents 
and  his  courage. 

R<  WANS,  a town  of  France,  dep.  Drome,  in  a 
fine  plain,  on  the  Isere,  by  which  it  is  separated 
from  the  Bourg-de-Peago,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river,  the  communication  l>etween  the  two 
being  maintained  by  a fine  bridge,  12  m.  NK. 
Valence,  And  35  m.  WSW.  Grenoble.  Pop.,  in- 
cluding Bourg-de-P^age,  1 1 ,257  in  1861.  Homans, 
which  is  surrounded  by  an  old  wall  tlanked  with 
towers,  is  a handsome  well-built  town,  and  has 
some  tine  promenades.  The  parish  church  is  the 
only  remaining  portion  of  the  famous  monastery 
founded  here  by  St.  Bernard,  in  887,  to  which 
the  town  owes  its  origin.  Homans  has  a theatre, 
a ftmuionnat.  or  school  for  the  gratuitous  educa- 
tion of  young  ladies,  and  a tribunal  of  commerce, 
with  manufactures  of  silk  and  woollen  stufTs, 
hosieiy,  and  gloves.  It  has  also  nil  active  trade 
in  the  produce  of  the  dep.,  including  silk,  wool, 
wine,  oil,  and  truffles,  which  is  much  facilitated 
by  the  junction  of  the  Isere  with  the  Hhone. 

The  famous  Huron  Lally,  who.  having  distin- 
guished himself  at  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  was 
sutaequently  sent  os  commander-in-chief  of  the 
French  forces  to  India,  w as  a native  of  Romans, 
where  he  first  saw  the  light,  on  the  15th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1702.  Being  of  a violent,  irritable  temper, 
and  involved  in  the  greatest  difflculties,  Lally  got 
embroiled  with  every  body.  After  the  fall  of 
Pondicherry,  in  1761,  he  returned  to  France, 
where,  pursued  by  the  hatreds  he  had  excited  in 
India,  he  was,  after  a lengthened  imprisonment, 
tried  by  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  condemned 
to  lie  decapitated.  This  sentence  was  carried  into 
effect  on  the  9th  May,  1766. 

K<  )M  K,  the  most  celebrated  of  European  cities 
(4  Lux  orbis  terrarum , et  arx  omnium  gentium  : * 
Cicero,  Catil.  iv.  cap.  6),  famous  alike  in  ancient 
and  modem  history ; first,  as  tlie  metropolis  of 
the  most  powerful  nation  of  antiquity,  and,  after- 
words, as  the  ecclesiastical  capital  of  Christen- 
dom, and  the  resident  of  the  pone.  on  both  sides 
the  Tiber,  but  principally  on  its  E.  bank,  about  16 
ni.  from  its  mouth,  115  m.  NW.  Naples,  and  145 
m.  SSE.  Florence,  on  the  railway  from  Flo- 
rence to  Naples.  Pop.  201,161  in  *1863.  Modem 
Home,  which  interests  alike  by  ita  classical  asso- 
ciations, its  antiquities,  its  churches,  and  its  works 
of  art,  is  surrounded  by  walls  {mostly  occupying 
the  site  of  those  constructed  by  the  Emperor 
Aurelian),  in  the  fomi  of  an  irregular  polygon,  I 
about  14  m.  iu  cire.,  the  longest  diameter  being  j 
from  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  NW.,  to  the  Porta  S. 
Scbastintio,  SE..  a Unit  3 in.  in  length.  The  city  i 
has  16  gates  three  or  four  of  which,  however,  i 
have  been  walled  up:  of  these,  the  principal  are  i 
the  Porta  del  Popolo.  on  the  road  to  Florence  and 
Ancona;  the  Porta  Pin,  on  the  rood  to  Tivoli;  the  I 
Porta  Maggiorc.  lending  to  Palestrina : and  the  I 
Porta  S.  Giovanni,  leading  SK.  to  Albano  and  ! 
Naples.  But  not  more  than  a third  part  of  the  I 
enclosed  area  is  covered  with  buildings,  the  rest 
consisting  of  mins,  gardens  and  fields,  with  some 
churches,  convents,  and  other  scattered  hahita-  ' 
turns.  The  older  part  of  the  ancient  city,  where 
the  principal  ruins  arc  found,  is  about  £ in.  S.  ] 
from  the  modern  city ; but  it  is  needless  to  add,  | 


that  the  former,  under  the  emperors,  was  much 
more  extensive  than  the  modern  tnw’n,  inasmuch 
ns,  besides  the  space  within  the  walls,  it  had  very 
extensive  suburbs.  The  ground  occupied  by  the 
city  is  mostly  low,  Wing  onlv  from  35  to  45  ft. 
aWve  the  level  of  the  flea.  Exclusive,  however, 
of  the  low  grounds,  several  low  hills,  or  eminences, 
are  comprised  within  the  limits  of  the  city  ; and 
in  consequence  of  ancient  Rome  being  popularly 
said  to  stand  upon  seven  bills,  it  was  sometimes 
called  arx  septicoilis.  The  following  measure- 
ments exhibit  the  height  of  the  hills  now  referred 
to:— 

Eng.  Ft.  I Eitg  Ft. 

Capitol,  at  the  W.j  , Ewiullfne  Hill  . . *.'18 

angle  of  the  Tar-  J-  161  Quirinal  Hill  nt  the  » 

peian  rock  . ) | Pope’s  Palace  . I 1 

Ho.  nt  N.  end  . . 160  I Ancient  pavement  i 

Palatine  Hill  . . 170  j of  the  Forum  . [ 

Aventine  „ . . . 166  Do.  do.  of  Trajan ‘a  .» 

Celian  „ . . . 168  Forum . } 

1‘incian  „ . . . 218  | 

The  Palatine  Hill,  the  nucleus  of  the  city,  com- 
prises a space  of  about  40  acres,  and  ap|>ears  origi- 
nally to  have  bad  precipitmia edges;  but  excepting 
this,  and  the  ( apitolinc.  Ilill,  comprising  about  16 
acres,  the  rest  have  an  easy  ascent,  and  arc,  in  fact, 
mere  eminences.  No  doubt,  however,  owing  to 
the  accumulation  of  rubbish  in  the  valleys  and 
the  lowering  of  the  hills  by  rains,  and  the  digging 
<>f  foundations,  the  elevations  of  the  latter  must 
have  Wen  much  more  striking  in  antiquity  than 
at  present.  The  seven  hills,  properly  so  called,  on 
the  E.  bank  of  the  Tiber,  were  included  in  the 
city  so  early  as  the  reign  of  Servius  Tullius;  but 
at  a later  period  the  Mona  Pincius  (Pincian  Hill), 
to  the  NK.,  and  the  Mods  Vnticanus,  and  jwirt  of 
the  Mons  Janiculus,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Tiber, 
were  enclosed  within  the  city  walls.  The  hills 
consist  chiefly  of  volcanic  tufa  intermingled  with 
thin  beds  of  travertine,  making  good  building 
stone,  as  well  as  of  siliriou*  sand,  and  a few 
layers  of  pumice  and  scoria) ; while  the  low  ground, 
which  has  Wen  raised  several  feet  above  its  an- 
cient level,  apparently  by  the  doj>o.»its  left  by 
frequent  floods,  is  covered  with  calcareous  sands 
marls  clays,  or  silt. 

Home  is  divided  into  fourteen  districts,  or  Riuni , 
eleven  of  which  arc  in  the  portion  now  inhabited ; 
but  the  more  popular,  and  lor  general  purposes 
more  intelligible,  distribution  of  the  city  is  into  a 
central  portion  on  the  low  ground  K.  of  tlio  Tiber, 
the  ancient  Campus  Martins,  a division  to  the  E. 
of  the  latter,  on  the  Pincian,  ljuirinal,  ami  Vi- 
minal  Hills,  and  a third  division  on  the  W.aide  of 
the  river.  The  first  of  these  quarters  is  the  chief 
scat  of  bustle  and  trade:  it  is  intersected  by  the 
Corso,  and  has  some  other  good  streets.  On  the 
NW.  side  of  the  Capitol  is  the  meanest  and  dirtiest 
part  of  the  city,  chiefly  inhabited  by  Jews,  and 
many  degrees  worse  than  Monmouth  Street  or 
lloundsditch  in  Istndon.  The  upper  part  of  the 
city,  on  the  Pincum  and  Qiiiriuul  Hills,  is  less 
densely  covered  with  houses,  and  chiefly  com- 
prises palaces  and  villas,  churches,  convents,  and 
gardens;  it  is  intersected  near  the  pope’s  palme 
on  the  Qtiirinn]  Hill  by  two  fine  avenues,  crushing 
each  other  nt  right  angles,  and  having  four  foun- 
tains at  the  point  of  intersection.  Between  the 
(^uirinal  and  Ksquiline  Hills  are  several  streets  in- 
habited by  the  lower  orders,  and  extending  to  the 
Via  Vaccina,  a rather  broad  thoroughfare  leading 
to  the  Homan  fnrum.  Beyond  N.,  E.,  and  •>.,  are 
gardens  and  fields,  studded  here  and  there  with 
villas,  churches,  and  ruins,  including  the  baths  of 
Diocletian  and  Titus,  amt  the  Colosseum.  That 
|K>rtion  of  Home  which  lies  ou  the  right  or  W. 
bank  of  the  river,  consists  of  two  parts  : the  Vati- 
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can,  northward,  in  which  arc  comprised  the  Castle 
of  St,  Angelo  ami  St,  Peter’s,  the  glory  not  merely 
of  the  eternal  city,  but  of  Christendom;  and 
the  Trutavere  or  ancient  Jjuiiculum,  southward, 
which  has  the  street,  called  from  its  length  (nearly 
1 m.).  Via  Longara,  a botanic  garden,  and  the  Villa 
Corsini. 

The  modem  city  of  Rome  is  dull,  dirty,  anil, 
with  a few  striking  exceptions,  meanly  built. 
Most  of  the  streets  are  narrow,  crooked,  and  badly 
lighted.  From  this  general  censure,  however, 
must  be  excepted  the  Corso.  already  alluded  to, 
extending  in  a straight  line  more  than  a mile, 
from  the  Porta  del  PojkjIo  to  the  foot  of  the  Capi- 
Udine  Mill,  anil  which,  in  the  greater  part  of  its 
ext:*nt,  is  .50  ft,  wide,  with  trottuirs  at  the  sides, 
which,  however,  are  so  narrow,  and  so  often  en- 
croached on,  as  to  be,  in  fact,  of  little  service:  it 
is  lined  with  many  handsome  jialaces,  some  of  j 
which  may  vie  in  grandeur  with  the  noblest  in 
Italy.  Two  other  streets,  the  Strada  di  Ripctta 
and  the  .Strada  del  Babiuno,  diverging  from  the 
open  space  before  bis  holiness's  palace,  are  long, 
straight,  and  tolerably  wide.  These  three  streets 
are  crossed  by  a line  connecting  the  bridge  of  St, 
Angelo  with  the  l'incian  Hill,  and  forming  one  of 
the  most  bustling  thoroughfares  in  Home.  With 
these  exceptions,  however,  the  streets  are  mean 
looking,  and  the  houses  have  a shabby,  dilapidated  ' 
apjiearanec,  wholly  unworthy  so  celebrated  a city. 
The  private  houses  are  usually  from  three  to  live  [ 
stories  in  height,  built  of  tufa  or  brick,  and  plas- 
tered over.  With  these  are  intermixed  many 
huge  old  buildings  ( jmlazzi ),  contrasting  most 
strikingly  with  the  surrounding  slight,  mean  tene- 
ments, by  their  bulk,  height,  and  air  of  antique 
grandeur.  In  consequence,  however,  of  the  decay 
of  the  families  to  which  they  belong,  many  of 
them  arc  now  turned  into  ecclesiastical  colleges 
or  hotels,  or  let  to  foreign  amliassAdors  or  noble- 
men ; and  in  those  which  have  escaped  this  fate, 
the  lower  story  is  sometimes  let  for  shojis,  ami 
sometimes  retained  for  stables,  coach-houses,  and 
servants*  rooms.  The  second  story  is  generally  a 
picture  gallery,  consisting  of  a suite  of  rooms  all 
opening  into  each  other,  and  richly  adorned  with 
marble  and  painted  ceilings.  The  owner  of  the 
building  occupies  the  third  story,  or,  if  there  be  a 
fourth,  the  third  and  fourth,  throwing  open  his 
galleries  to  artists  and  all  who  choose  to  give  two 
or  three  fmoh  to  his  servants,  Generally  srieaking, 
these  buildings  exhibit  great  simplicity  of  design, 
usually  presenting  to  the  street  one  simple  con- 
tinued line  of  surface,  rarely  decorated  either  with 
columns  or  pilasters.  Ornaments  round  the  win- 
dows are  never  omitted,  but  are  generally  too 
large,  and  in  bad  taste.  The  stories  are  generally 
divided  by  horizontal  mouldings  along  the  front, 
and  great  sjiace  is  left  between  the  ranges  of  win- 
dows. The  whole  is  crowned  by  a large  ami  ricli 
comice. 

Rome  has  not  a single  square ; and  of  the 
piazzas  or  paved  areas,  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  the 
Piazza  Navonn,  and  that  in  front  of  St.  Peter’s, 
are  the  only  three  that  deserve  notice.  They  are 
adorned  with  olxdisks,  statues,  and  fountains:  but 
the  first  and  last  being  at  the  extremities  of  the 
town,  are  lost  as  places  for  walking  in  or  meeting 
friends.  The  fine  promenade  on  the  Pincian  Hill. 
E.  of  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  is  planted  with  trees, 
and  commands  an  extensive  view ; but  it  is  of 
.“mall  extent,  and  is  shut  at  sunset.  Without  the 
walls,  however,  on  the  NE.  side  of  the  city,  is  the 
Villa  Borgliese,  the  grounds  of  which,  nearly  3 m. 
in  circ.,  planted  after  the  fashion  of  an  English 
park,  anil  ornamented  with  statues  and  fountains, 
are  open  to  the  public,  and  constitute  the  favourite 


' resort  of  all  classes,  whether  on  foot,  or  in  car- 
riages. Home,  like  London  and  Naples,  is  desti- 
tute of  promenades  sheltered  from  the  weather, 
and  well  lighted  at  night,  a convenience  which 
Paris  has  in  perfection  : and  another  defect  is  the 
, absence  of  elegant  shofM,  caf«*s,  and  restaurants, 

I 'l|af  fonn  so  striking  a feature  in  the  French 
capital.  In  the  number  and  grandeur  of  its  pub- 
lic fountains,  however,  and  in  the  quality  of  its 
j water,  Home  surpasses  every  city.  Almost  every 
public  piazza  lias  its  fountain,  and  almost  every 
! fountain  has  some  peculiarity  in  its  size,  form,  or 
situation,  to  attract  attention.  The  finest  of 
; these,  and  perhaps  the  most  magnificent  in  the 
world,  is  the  fountain  of  Trevi,  which  has  a white 
mnrble  basin  in  a vast  inclosure  paved  with  largo 
slabs  of  the  same  material.  It  represents  a palace 
of  Neptune  placed  on  a rough,  broken  rock,  and 
adorned  with  Corinthian  pillars:  in  the  centre  of 
the  building,  under  a rich  arch,  stands  Neptune 
in  his  car  drawn  by  sea-horses ; and  water  runs 
down  in  torrents  from  the  rock,  making,  as  it 
were,  a sea  at  its  base.  In  the  summer  the  waters 
overflow  their  usual  limits,  fill  the  whole  marble 
basin,  and  rise  to  a level  with  the  square,  which 
after  sunset  is  a favourite  lounge  of  the  inhabs. 
The  fountain  in  the  Piazza  Navoua  has  an  obelisk 
in  its  centre,  surrounded  bv  Tritons  and  Naiads, 
seated  on  rocks,  and  sqioutiiig  forth  water  in  mag- 
nificent Jet s tfeau.  The  Fontana  felice,  on  the 
\ itninal  Hill,  discharges  itself  under  an  Ionic 
arcade  through  a rock,  wdiich  a figure  of  Moses  is 
striking  with  his  rod.  Other  figures  surround  the 
prophet,  aud  below  are  four  lions  hanging  over 
the  basin,  as  if  eager  to  slake  their  thirst.  These 
and  the  other  fountains  of  the  city  are  supplied 
from  three  only  out  of  the  numerous  aqueducts 
which  attest  flie  luxuriance  of  the  ancient  city ; 
and  yet  such  U the  quantity  they  convey,  and  so 
pure  are  the  sources  whence  it  is  derived,  that  no 
j c'ty  can  boast  of  such  a profusion  of  clear  and 
i salubrious  water,  poured  forth  spontaneously  in 
jets  tfmu , without  the  aid  of  expensive  machinery, 
as  at  Versailles,  St.  Cloud,  and  Chatsworth. 
j The  great  glory  of  modem  Home  consists  in  the 
| magnificence  of  her  churches,  and,  above  all,  in 
the  matchless  structure  of  St.  Peter’s. 

‘ thon,  of  temples  old,  or  altars  new, 

Ftandest  alone— with  nothing  like  to  thee— 
Worthiest  of  God,  the  holy  and  the  true. 

Since  Zion’s  desolation,  when  that  He 
Forsook  his  former  city,  what  could  lie. 

Of  earthly  structures  in  his  honour  pil’d. 

Of  a suhlimer  aspect  ? Majesty, 

Power, Glory,  Strength,  and  Beauty,  all  are  aisl’d 

In  this  eternal  ark  of  worship  undefil'd.’ 

This  magnificent  fabric  occupies  the  site  of  an 
older  structure  raised  by  Constantine  the  Great. 
Pope  Julius  II.  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  new 
building  on  the  18th  of  April,  1506,  having 
selected  the  famous  Brnmantc  for  his  architect. 
But  the  latter  dying  in  1514,  other  architects  were 
employed  to  carry  on  the  work,  till,  in  1546,  it 
was  fortunately  committed  to  the  illustrious  Mi- 
j chael  Angelo,  who  nearly  completed  the  dome, 
i and  a large  portion  of  the  building.  After  Michael 
! Angelo’s  death,  in  1563,  the  work  was  prosecuted 
under  other  architects,  till  its  completion  in  1614. 
The  colonnade  by  Bernini  was  added  in  1665-67. 

‘ St,  Peter’s,'  says  a well-known  English  traveller, 
Mr.  Maclarcn,  ‘ unlike  many  other  celebrated  edi- 
fices. surpasses  expectation.  The  front  is  too  low, 
and  has  some  other  defects;  but  the  vestibule  is 
admirable,  and  the  interior  is  solemn,  grand,  rich, 
harmonious,  beyond  anything  that  I had  con- 
ceived. It  is  unquestionably  the  noblest  building 
I ever  reared  by  human  hands,  the  only  work  of 
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art,  as  Madame  do  StaM  observe*,  which  produces 
an  impression  of  grandeur  akin  to  that  which  we 
receive  from  the  works  of  nature.  So  vast  are  its 
dimensions,  that  colossal  statues  and  monumental 
groups  of  figures  are  stowed  away  in  its  aisles  an«l 
recesses  without  impairing  the  unity  and  sim- 
plicity of  the  plan,  as  they  do  in  the  St,  Paul's  of 
.omlon.  The  interior  of  the  dome  (which  is  140 
ft.  in  diameter),  as  well  as  a considerable  jiortion 
of  the  other  surface,  i*  covered  with  pictures,  all 
of  which,  however,  are,  with  one  exception,  of 
mosaic.  The  eye  forms  most  erroneous  estimates 
respecting  the  height  of  the  different  parts  of  St. 
Peter’s,  and  most  visitors  are  on  this  account  dis- 
npi>ointod  hy  first  impressions.  The  splendid 
bronze  HaUiucchino,  or  canopy,  immediaUdv  under 
the  dome  and  over  the  high  altar,  close  also  to  the 
supposed  tomb  of  St.  Peter,  is  about  120  ft.  high, 
though  in  ap|H*aram-e  only  30.  The  chair  of  St. 
Peter,  too,  behind  the  high  altar,  appears  from  a 
distance  as  if  raised  only  a few  stejw  from  the 
ground,  whereas  it  is  placed  on  an  elevation  70  ft. 
above  the  fioor.  The  pen  seen  in  the  hand  of  the 
prophet  in  one  of  the  lower  compartments  of  the 
dome,  might  Ik*  sup|K»sed  to  Ik*  12  or  IX  inches  in 
length,  wherens  its  real  length  is  0 ft.  The  visitor 
has  no  adequate  conception  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  dome  until  he  arrives  nt  the  roof  (the  passages 
of  which  are  so  contrived  that  one  may  ascend  on 
horxeliack),  when  he  finds  it  rising  before  him  like 
a mountain.  The  view  front  the  external  gal- 
lery round  the  lantern  is  exceedingly  tine  and  ex- 
tensive, embracing  the  ('umpagna  from  the  sea  to 
the  Apennines;  besides  which,  on  looking  at  the 
riHif  of  the  church,  its  ten  cupolas  give  it  some- 
wlint  the  appearance  of  a town,  so  astonishing  is 
its  size.  1 he  depth  of  the  floor,  as  seen  from  the 
interior  of  the  lantern,  ap|»eurs  lessened  from  400 
ft.  to  100  ft.;  hut  it  may  be  discovered  that  the 
eye  is  deceived,  ns  the  protncnadcni  below  appear 
only  as  tinv  infants.  When  we  stand  in  the  in- 
terior gallerv  of  the  cii|Kda  corrc.H|*onding  with 
the  whis]tenng  gallery  of  St.  Pauls  in  London, 
and  look  at  the  mosaics  on  the  concave,  we  are 
surprised  to  find  them  compos4xi  of  square  hits  of 
coloured  stone,  half  an  inch  broad,  clumsily  put 
together,  often  with  intervals  between  them;  yet, 
fs-en  from  below,  they  might  [inss  for  oil  ptunt- 
ings.  Wc  find,  a pictured  face  of  an  angel  close 
to  us  nearly  a yard  broad ; but,  when  we  look  across 
the.  gallerv,  a similar  face,  and  really  of  equal 
proportions,  seems  to  Ik*  of  the  natural  size.  The 
lights  in  this  splendid  edifice  are  finely  tempered, 
well  distributed,  and  kept  in  admirable  order. 
The  profusion,  also,  of  rare  and  beautiful  marble, 
introduced  in  every  part,  togethe.r  with  the  gilded 
naif,  the  statues,  monuments,  mosaic  ceilings  and 
pictures,  forms  a display  of  brilliant  and  unex- 
ampled magnificence,  which  requires  weeks  and 
almost  years  to  contemplate.’ 

'Hie  form  of  the  church,  as  designed  by  Bra- 
mante,  was  that  of  a Latin  cross;  but  this  was 
changed  by  Michael  Angelo  to  a Greek  cross, 
which  has  the  advantage  of  exhibiting  the  whole 
structure  at  one  coup-d’ctiL  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, the  plans  of  the  latter  were  afterwards  de- 
parted from  by  Carlo  Mademo.  In  the  caustic, 
and,  perhaps,  unjust  language  of  Forsyth  (Italy, 
p.  179),  ‘a  wretched  plasterer  came  down  from 
Omo  to  break  the  sacred  unit  y of  the  master-idea, 
and  him  we  must  execrate  for  the  Latin  cross, 
the  aisles,  the  mean-looking  attics,  and  the  low, 
ugly  front.’  The  latter,  however,  is  3%  ft.  in 
length,  and  159  ft.  in  height;  and  with  whatever 
defects  it  and  other  parts  of  the  structure  may 
Ik*  charged,  still  there  can  be  no  question  that 
St.  Peter’s  is,  beyond  all  comparison,  the  most 


magnificent  temple  ever  raised  by  mortal  hand 
to  tiie  worship  oi  the  Supreme  Being. 

Of  the  many  august  ceremonies  performed  in 
this  magnificent  temple,  the  most  imposing  is  that 
of  the  Trnehrtr.  on  the  night  of  Good  Friday, 
when  the  hundred  lamps  that  burn  over  the  tomb 
of  St.  Peter  arc  extinguished,  and  a stupetulnua 
cross  of  light  appears  susjicnded  from  the  dome 
between  the  altar  anil  the  nave,  shedding  over 
the  whole  edifice  a soft  lustre,  delightful  to  the 
eye,  and  forming,  with  the  objects  animate  and 
inanimate  oil  which  it  sheds  its  light,  a scene 
singularly  striking,  hy  a happy  mixture  of  tran- 
quillity and  animation,  of  darkness  and  light,  of 
simplicity  and  majesty;  a scene,  indeed,  far  more 
sublime  and  more  deeply  impressive  than  the 
illumination  of  the  external  dome  on  the  night  of 
St.  Peter's  day  (dune  29). 

The  dimensions  of  St.  Peter’s  have  been  variously 
given  hy  different  authorities,  and  perhaps  exact- 
ness is  not  attainable;  hut  the  following  measure- 
ments are  generally  adopted,  and  may,  perhaps, 
bo  de|>ended  on.  lor  purposes  of  coni|>arison,  the 
following  table  also  gives  the  dimensions  of  St, 
Paul's  London,  of  Milan  cathedral. and  St.  Sophia's 
at  Constantinople. 
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Comparing  the  Unman  church  with  the  British 
cathedral,  which,  though  longo  intemdlo,  may 
well  claim  to  be  the  second  in  the  world,  the 
fiiHir  of  St.  Peter’s  covers  nearly  5 English  acres 
(nearly  the  size  of  the  Coliseum),  while  that  of 
St.  Paul’s  occupies  only  2 acres;  anil  the  actual 
hulk  or  entire  contents  of  the  former,  as  compared 
to  the  latter,  are  as  4 to  1.  St.  Peter’s  is  *up|K*«ed 
to  have  cost  with  its  monuments,  gilding,  anil 
embellishments,  from  12  to  It;  million * sterling , 
whereas  the  cost  of  St.  Paul's  did  not  exceed 
760,0004 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  situation  of  this 
cathedral  of  Christendom  has  been  remarkably 
ill  chosen.  1 No  building,’  says  Mr.  Woods  (Letters 
of  an  Architect,  i.  868)  * of  great  consequence,  was 
ever  so  badly  placed.  There  is  no  distant  point 
of  view  in  which  this  church  gives  the  impression 
of  great  magnificence,  or  from  which  it  has  the 
appearance  of  being  such  an  immense  building  os 
it  really  is.  Tills  1*  owing  to  its  situation  in  a 
hollow  between  the  Jaiiiculine  and  Vatican  Hills, 
which  are  connected  by  a neck  Itehind  it;  so  that, 
on  three  sides,  it  is  surrounded  by  slopes  rising 
almost  immediately  from  it  to  about  the  height 
of  the  nave;  anil  even  in  front,  notwithstanding 
the  large  space  before  it,  the  building  seems  eu- 
cumbcred  with  houses,  which  occupy  a slip  ex- 
tending towanls  the  river.  From  the  bridge  of 
St.  Angelo  little  is  seen  but  the  dome  itself;  and 
even  when  a glimpse  is  at  length  caught  of  its 
front  and  of  the  circular  colonnade  by  which  it  is 
approached,  it  appears  much  nearer  than  it  is; 
ami  the  magnificent  avenue,  the  ehef-d'arvvre  of 
Bernini,  seems  a finer  object  tlrnn  the  edifice  to 
which  it  leatls.’  This  colonnade,  which  consists 
of  two  opposite  semi-ellipses,  forming  each  a 
broad  covered  passage  leading  to  the  front  of  the 
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cathedral,  comprises  250  Doric  columns  of  traver- 
tine 40  ft.  iu  height,  arranged  in  four  rows,  and 
surmounted  by  19*2  statues  of  saints.  In  the 
central  space,  between  the  colonnades.  Hanked  by 
two  fountains,  is  an  obelisk,  consisting  of  a single 
block  of  granite  about  HO  ft.  in  height,  surmounted 
by  a cross,  the  total  altitude  being  130  ft.:  it 
was  brought  from  Egypt  to  Rome  by  Caligula, 
and  formerly  stood  in  the  circus  of  Nero,  having 
been  removed  to  ita  present  situation  by  Pope 
Sixtus  V. 

Among  the  churches  of  Rome,  that  of  St.  John 
Lateran.  at  the  SSE.  extremity  of  Rome,  far  from 
the  modern  buildings,  and  upwards  of  £ tn.  from 
the  Coliseum,  is  entitled  to  the  second  place,  and 
in  former  times  was  superior  to  St.  Peter’s.  The 
chapter  of  the  Lateran  even  now'  takes  precedence, 
and  the  popes  are  always  crowned  here.  This 
church  was  built  on  the  site  of  an  older  structure  in 
the  beginning  of  the  14th  century.  Its  front, 
consisting  of  a magnificent  colonnade,  is  certainly 
impressive,  notwithstanding  its  numerous  faults. 
There  are  5 entrances;  that  in  the  centre  having 
a bronze  door  taken  from  the  Temple  of  Peace  in 
the  Forum,  and  on  the  top  of  the  facade  are  lfi 
statues  of  our  Saviour,  and  various  saints.  The 
interior  is  divided  into  5 aisles,  and  in  the  pillars 
of  the  nave  are  colossal  statues  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles.  This  church  comprises  also  a chapel  of 
the  Corsini  family,  in  the  form  of  a Greek  cross 
with  a central  dome,  gorgeously  decorated  with 
marbles,  gilding,  and  pictures,  and  said  to  be  one 
of  the  richest  in  Home.  Adjoining  this  church  is 
a palace,  which,  after  having  been  for  many  cen- 
turies the  residence  of  the  popes,  was  converted, 
in  1093,  into  a hospital  for  the  poor;  and  at  no 
great  distance  is  the  Scala  Santa,  a building  cele- 
brated for  containing  a staircase  of  28  white 
marble  steps,  alleged  to  have  belonged  to  the 
palace  of  Pilate  at  Jerusalem,  and  which  orthodox 
Homan  Catholics  esteem  a meritorious  act  of  piety 
to  ascend  on  their  knees ; indeed,  so  great  is  the 
number  of  the  devotees,  that,  with  a view  to  the 
preservation  of  the  steps,  they  have  been  covered 
with  planks  of  wood.  The  church  of  St.  Paul’s, 
outside  the  walls,  one  of  the  handsomest  in  Home, 
and  in  many  respects  superior  to  that  of  St.  John 
lateran,  was  burnt  down  in  1823,  and  has  recently 
been  rebuilt.  The  basilica  of  St.  Maria  Maggiore 
is  a very  Hue  and  large  edifice ; but  the  profusion 
of  its  ornaments  takes  from  the  unity  of  the  main 
design,  and  the  narrow  brick  tower,  rising  above 
the  whole,  is  in  very  bad  taste.  The  interior  has 
three  aisles,  the  central  one  being  lined  by  30 
Ionic  pillars  of  while  marble,  which  have  a very 
beautiful  effect:  they  are  undoubtedly  ancient, 
and  may  have  belonged  to  the  tempfe  of  Juno 
Lueina,  that  formerly  stood  here.  A chapel  in 
this  church,  belonging  to  the  llorghesc  family, 
deserves  notice  for  the  richness  of  its  decorations. 
The  church  of  St.  Pietro  in  vinculo,  originally 
erected  about  anno  420,  hut  since  wholly  rebuilt, 
presents  to  the  eye  a noble  hall,  supported  bv 
2rt  Doric  columns  of  Parian  marble,  open  on  all 
sides,  adorned  with  sohic  beautiful  tombs,  and 
terminating  in  a semicircle  behind  the  marble. 
But  it  is  principally  remarkable  for  its  containing 
the  tomb  of  Julius  II.,  illustrated  by  the  noble 
statue  of  Moses  by  Michael  Aligelo.  The  other 
churches  are  so  numerous,  that  it  would  be  an 
almost  endless  task  to  describe  them : many  of 
them  command  admiration  from  the  splendour  of 
their  decorations  and  the  articles  of  virtu  which 
they  contain ; hut  perhaps  the  finest  and  most 
worthy  of  attention  from  the  stranger  are  those  of 
Santa  Agnese,  in  the  Piazza  Xavona,  San  Carlo 
al  Corso,  Son  Ignazio,  the  Santi  Apostoli,  the 


Chiesa  di  Gesu,  and  the  Chiesa  Xuova;  all  fo 
which  are  abundantly  rich  in  marbles  and  gild- 
ing, though  not  always  disposed  in  the  best  taste* 
The  Vatican,  the  most  ancient  and  by  far  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  papal  palaces,  is  a mass  of 
buildings  erected  at  various  times  by  different 
x»pes,  said  to  cover  a space  about  1,200  ft.  in 
ength  by  1,000  ft.  in  breadth,  and  to  comprise 
above  4,000  apartments.  The  effect,  however,  is 
anything  but  pleasing:  from  no  point  of  view  docs 
it  present  any  extent  of  front  or  magnificence  of 
design : while  its  proximity  to  St.  Peter’s  inter- 
feres most  unfortunately  with  the  view  of  that 
building.  The  interior  consists  of  a suite  of  gal- 
leries of  small  breadth,  which,  if  placed  in  a con- 
tinuous line,  would  extend  two  miles  in  length. 
It  contains  a countless  multitude  of  inscriptions, 
statues,  busts,  relievos,  unis,  sarcophagi,  and  vase's, 
to  say  nothing  of  its  literary  and  numismatic  trea- 
sures, its  books.  MSS.,  and  drawings,  the  number  of 
which  the  visitor  ran  only  guess  at  by  counting 
the  presses  that  conceal  them  from  his  sight. 
Taken  altogether,  it  is  by  far  the  richest  museum 
in  Europe,  and  the  precious  objects  it  contains  are 
magnificently  lodged ; for  when  the  church  was 
rich,  she  patronised  the  arts  liberally  both  by 
buying  and  building,  and  even  now  the  posthu- 
mous benevolence  of  popes  and  cardinals  occa- 
sionally expends  itself  in  erecting  a new  gallon',  or 
embellishing  an  old  one.  The  collection  of  sculp- 
tures is  bevond  all  comparison  the  largest  and 
most  valuable  in  Europe,  comprising,  among  other 
great  works,  the  unequalled  group  of  Laocoon  and 
his  sons,  which  even  Michael  Angelo  despaired  of 
being  able  to  restore,  the  celebrated  Apollo  Belve- 
dere (found  at  Antium,  near  the  close  of  the  16th 
century),  the  well  known  group  of  the  Nile  and 
his  offspring,  the  Belvedere  torso  of  Hercules  and 
Hebe,  a noble  statue  of  Adonis,  and  another  of 
Marcellus,  with  nn  excellent  bust  of  Pius  VII.  by 
Canova.  The  library  of  the  Vatican  is  alleged  to 
comprise  about  80.000  printed  books  and  35,000 
MSS. ; but,  in  point  of  fact,  its  literary  riches  are 
unknow'n,  the  catalogues  having  never  been  com- 
pleted. There  is  reason,  however,  to  think  that 
its  collection  of  ecclesiastical  MSS.  immeasurably 
surpasses  anv  other  in  Europe ; but  it  is  very  defi- 
cient in  works  of  modem  literature,  and  its  value 
can  la?  fully  appreciated  only  by  the  churchman 
and  the  antiquary.  The  picture  gallon.',  which  is 
by  no  means  extensive,  is,  ns  conqMirvd  with  the 
collections  now  noticed,  quite  of  modem  creation. 
The  frescoes  of  Haphael  and  Michael  Angelo, 
indeed,  have  long  adorned  the  walls  of  the  Va- 
tican ; and  the  works  of  the  former  occupy  three 
open  galleries,  called  the  Lotffir  di  Hajfaeuo,  which 
go  round  three  sides  of  a sqimre  court;  but  the 
oil  paintings  have  been  collected  wholly  by  Pius 
VI.  and  subsequent  j«mtiffs.  It  comprises  several 
of  the  grand  productions  of  the  Italian  schools, 
including,  among  others,  the  ‘Transfiguration,’ by 
Haphael,  usually  considered  his  chcf-d'arurrr , and 
generally  held  to  be  the  noblest  work  of  art  in  the 
world;  the  ‘Madonna  di  Foligno,’  by  the  same 
master;  the  ‘Communion  of  St.  Girolamo,'  by 
Domenichino ; the  4 Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian,* 
perhaps  Titian’s  very  liest  work,  and  the  * Madonna 
of  Monte  Luca,’  by  Giulio  Komano.  The  Vatican 
has  two  chapels,  the  most  celebrated  of  which, 
known  as  the  Sistine  chapel,  was  built  by  order 
of  Pope  Sixtus  IV.;  its  walls  and  ceiling  were 
covered  during  the  pontificates  of  Julius  II.  and 
Paul  III.  with  frescoes  from  the  masterly  hand  of 
Michael  Angelo.  Behind  the  altar  is  the  magni- 
ficent painting  of  the  Last  Judgment,  the  theme 
of  much  eulogy  and  much  criticism ; and  on  the 
ceiling  are  represented  the  Creation,  the  Deluge. 
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and  other  scriptural  subjects,  the  windows  being 
adorned,  somewhat  inconsistently,  with  full  length 
figures  of  prophets  and  sibyls.  It  is  a very  large 
and  lofty  oblong  ns  mi,  with  scarcely  any  of  the 
furniture  of  a chapel:  it  is  used  on  few  occasions, 
except  during  the  Holy  Week,  when  the  Truth  nr 
and  the  4 overwhelming’  Miserere  of  Allegri  an1 
sung  by  the  papal  choir.  In  this  cliupel,  also,  the 
cardinals  meet  in  conclave  for  the  election  of  a 
new  pope.  ‘Hie  Sala  Hcgia,  a hall  of  great  size 
and  good  proportions,  connects  the  above-men- 
tioned chapel  with  another  dedicated  to  St.  raid, 
which,  like  the  first,  is  painted  in  fresco  by  Michael 
Angelo,  and  used  only  on  great  festivals.  The 
Vatican  is  now  seldom  inhabited  by  the  pope, 
except  during  the  grand  festival  of  Easter,  the 
iresent  aliodc  of  the  (Mintift’s  being  on  the  Ouirinnl 
I ill  (now  called  Monte  Cavallo,  from  the  two 
horses  on  its  summit,  taken  from  the  hatha  of 
Constantine).  This  palace,  which  was  begun  by 
Paul  III.,  presents  two  long  fronts,  plain  and 
unadorned,  like  those  of  roost  of  the  other  palaces, 
the  court  within  being  upward* of3l)0  ft,  in  length 
by  lGo  ft.  in  width,  three  sides  lieing  surrounded 
by  porticoes,  and  the  fourth  having  a double  row 
of  arcades  surmounted  by  a clock  tower.  The 
grand  staircase  on  the  side  to  the  right  of  the 
gateway  conducts  to  the  juijwil  apartments,  the 
gallery,  und  the  chapel,  nil  of  which  are  on  a grand 
scale,  and  adorned  with  tine  (tainting*,  especially 
those  by  Guido,  which  ornament  a small  private 
chattel.  The  adjoining  gardens  are  spacious,  re-  1 
freshed  by  several  fountains,  ami  shaded  by  groves  j 
of  laurel,  pine,  ilex,  and  poplar;  but  little  atten- 
tion  being  paid  to  them,  they  have  a shabby, ; 
neglected  appearance,  made  only  more  apparent  I 
by  their  great  size.  In  front  of  the  palace  stands  1 
an  Egyptian  obelisk,  flanked  on  either  side  by  the  , 
statues  of  the  horses  w hich,  as  already  mated, give 
the  hill  it*  present  name.  The  Imteran  Palace,  1 
near  the  church  of  St.  John  Latcran,  has  three  * 
lofty  fronts  of  great  extent  and  simplicity  : a few  | 
apartments  are  reserved  for  the  pope,  when  he 
comes  to  perform  service  at  St.  John's,  but  the  rest 
is  used  as  a hospital  for  250  orphans. 

Among  the  jmhlic  building*  of  modem  Rome, 
the  Campidoglio,  or  modem  capital,  deserves  notice, 
as  l>eing  one  of  the  best  architectural  works  of 
Michael  Angelo.  The  road  to  it  is  by  a labyrinth 
of  narrow  dirty  streets,  leading  from  the  Como  to 
two  flights  of  steps,  at  the  foot  of  one  of  which  are 
two  basaltic  lions.  At  the  top  are  colossal  eqnes-  j 
Irian  statues  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  on  a line  with 
which  stand  several  other  statues  and  trophies. 
Opposite  the  steps  is  the  senator's  palace,  the  two 
other  sites  living  occupied  by  the  Palazzo  de  Con- 
servator! and  the  Museo  Capitolino,  the  garden  of 
which  overhangs  the  Tarpeian  ruck, 

• fittest  goal  of  treason's  rnce. 

The  promontory  whence  the  traitor's  leap 

Carol  all  oiubuion/ 

Hut,  owing  to  the  accumulation  of  soil  at  the  bot- 
tom, this  leap  might  now  be  taken  without  any 
very  extraordinary  risk. 

The  ancient  buildings,  to  be  noticed  in  the 
sequel,  are  nearly  all  gone ; but  there  are  many 
statues,  and  one  in  particular,  a bronze  equestrian 
figure  of  M.  Aurelius,  occupying  the  centre  of  the 
Piazza  del  Campidoglio,  demands  attention,  not 
only  on  account  of  it*  lieauty,  but  its  acknowledged 
antiquity.  In  fact,  quite  enough  is  still  furnished 
both  by  Nature  in  the  commanding  position  of 
the  hili,  and  by  Art  in  the  various  architectural 
cmliellishmeiita,  formed  principally  of  ancient 
materials,  to  call  up  in  the  mind  of  the  classical 
student  those  by -gone  days  when  decrees  issued 


from  the  eapitol  fraught  with  the  destinies  of  a 
subject  world. 

* Ages  and  realms  are  crowded  in  thi«  space, 

Tills  mountain,  whoso  obliterated  plan 
The  pyramid  of  empire*  pinnacled. 

Hither  the  kingdoms  ami  the  nations  mine 
In  supplicating  crowds  to  leant  their  dooms.* 
Childe  Harold. 

The  Capitoline  Museum  comprise*  a few  and 
not  very  valuable  painting*  by  the  old  masters; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  collection  of  statues 
and  marble*  includes  some  of  the  most  precious 
relic*  of  ancient  art,  among  which  may  he  men- 
tioned the  * Hying  Gladiator,'  the  misnamed  4 An- 
tinous,’  and  the  splendid  group  of ‘Cupid  and 
Psyche.'  The  only  other  government  buildings 
requiring  notice  arc  the  new  post-office,  in  the 
Piazza  Colonna,  near  the  Corea,  and  the  castle  or 
citadel  of  St.  Angelo:  the  central  tower  of  the 
latter  was  built  by  Hadrian  (thence  called  MtJet 
I/nt/riuHt ) for  a mausoleum,  ami  was  unquestion- 
ably the  moat  su{ierh  sepulchral  monument  ever 
raised  in  Rome.  It  began  to  be  used  as  a fortress 
when  the  city  was  attacked  by  the  Goths:  its 
defences  were  strengthened  by  various  (Hint id's, 
the  last  and  greatest  improvement  having  been 
made  by  Urban  VIII.,  who  completed  the  fos»c 
and  linstiou*  towards  the  meadows.  It  is  nowr 
used  as  a state  prison  and  house  of  correction, 
but  is  liettcr  known  to  foreigners  as  the  place 
whence  are  discharged  the  magnificent  fireworks 
of  the  Easter  festival. 

Rome  comprises  a great  number  of  palaces,  of 
which  a few  deserve  particular  notice.  The  Co- 
lt imu  i palace,  in  the  square  of  its  own  name, 
fronting  the  Oreo,  is  entered  by  a noble  painted 
staircase,  leading  to  a gallery  which,  in  point  of 
size  and  architecture,  is  the  finest  in  Rome:  the 
roof  of  the  saloon  is  supported  by  polished  columns 
of  giaUo  antico . and  the  ceiling  displays  the  battle 
of  Lepanto,  the  event  of  which  raised  a Colonna 
to  the  honours  of  a Roman  triumph.  The  Bor- 
ghese  palace  is  also  a very  splendid  building,  re- 
markable for  it*  extent,  its  porticoes,  it*  granite 
columns,  and  it*  long  suite  of  apartments,  being 
still  more  distinguished  by  the  well-supported 
magnificence  that  pervades  every  jam,  ami  give* 
the  whole  mansion,  from  the  gruund-tloor  to  the 
attic,  an  appearance  of  neatness,  order,  and  opu- 
lence. The  collection,  which,  contrary*  to  the 
usual  rule,  is  on  the  ground-floor,  occupies  nine 
large  rooms,  and  ranks  among  the  first  in  Rome. 
The  Doria  palace,  in  the  Corso,  has  three  vast 
fronts,  ami  comprises  a spacious  court,  surrounded 
by  colonnades:  the  gallery  is  particularly  rich  in 
(tainting*  of  the  Italian  ami  other  schools  in- 
cluding ninny  landscapes  by  Gaspar  Poussin  and 
Claude.  The  Barberini  palace,  one  of  the  grandest 
buildings  in  modem  Rome,  built  from  the  united 
design*  of  Madcrno,  Bernini,  and  Borromini,  con- 
data  of  a (injecting  centre,  surmounted  by  a 
square  lantern  and  two  smaller  wings ; it  com- 
prises, also,  besides  statues  and  paintings,  a noble 
library,  freely  thrown  open  to  the  public.  The 
Farncse  palace,  a noble  structure,  to  erect  which  the 
Colosseum  and  the  theatre  of  Marcellos  were  de- 
spoiled of  their  choicest  ornaments,  hud  formerly  n 
magnificent  and,  in  some  respects,  unrivalled  col- 
lection of  ancient  sculpture,  (minting*,  and  Itook*. 
But  the  ex-king  of  the  Two  Sicilies  having  suc- 
ceeded to  the  rich  inheritance  of  this  illustrious 
family,  the  collection  was  carried  to  Naples  some 
year*  ago.  On  the  ceiling  of  n gallery  belonging 
to  the  Rotpigliori  palace,  on  the  Monte  Cavallo, 
is  the  famous  Aurora,  the  chtf-d'mrre  of  Guido, 
which  the  beautiful  engraving  by  Morghen  must 
have  made  familiar  to  many  of  our  renders.  The 
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Jfrardarui  and  Cnrsini  palaces,  and  others  too  nu-  ' 
roerous  to  be  mentioned,  deserve  attention  for 
their  architectural  merits  and  the  treasures  ot 
art  with  which  they  are  furnished. 

Rome,  besides  its  palaces,  has  numerous  villa*, 
both  within  and  without  the  present  walls,  built  ■ 
chiefly  by  a few  cardinals,  whose  riches,  taste,  i 
learning,  and  leisure,  conspired  to  create  these 
beautiful  retreats.  The  Villa  Boighese  has  already 
been  mentioned  as  including  pleasure-grounds 
that  form  the  favourite  resort  of  the  modem  Ro- 
mans ; and  the  mansion,  with  its  collection  of  | 
pictures  and  marbles,  is  equally  beautiful.  The  ! 
Villa  Alhani,  outside  the  I’orta  Salara,  is  of  ex-  j 
quisite  design,  planned  by  (ordinal  Alhani,  one  ! 
of  the  profoundest  antiquaries  of  modem  times:  : 
it  was  here  that,  under  his  patronage,  Winkclman 
pursued  those  studies  that  enabled  him  to  write 
his  history  of  ancient  art.  The  collection,  once 
far  more  extensive,  is  said  to  be  extremely  | 
choice;  in  fact,  it  does  not  contain  a single  me-  I 
diocre  piece.  The  villas  Aldohrandini,  Pam  fill,  | 
Lanti.  and  Ludoviai  are  all,  more  or  less,  adorned 
with  frescoes  and  ancient  statuary ; besides  being  1 
well  situated  and  surrounded  with  tine  gardens. 
The  magnificent  Medici  villa,  on  the  Pincian  Hill, 
is  now  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  French 
Academy. 

The  Tiber,  including  its  windings,  runs  for  A 
m.  through  Rome.  The  greatest  breadth  of  the 
stream  within  the  walls  is  only  about  400  ft.,  ami 
the  smallest  200  ft.,  the  average  being  somewhat 
less  than  one-third  the  breadth  of  the  Thames  at 
London  Bridge,  and  considerably  less  than  that  of 
the  Clyde  at  Glasgow.  It  is  deeper,  however,  than 
the  Clyde,  and  has  certainly  a larger  volume  of 
water. 

' Yortieibus  rapid!  s ot  multA  flams  arenfl 
In  mare  proruxnpit.’  Virg.  AJu.  riL  31. 

It  well  merits  the  epithet  of  flarus,  as  it  is  not 
only  discoloured,  but  loaded  with  yellow  mud 
beyond  almost  any  other  river;  and  tills  is  not 
the  consequence  of  accidental  floods,  for  its  waters 
are  scarcely  ever  clear,  anil  hence,  no  doubt,  its 
ancient  name  Albula.  Its  banks  are  low  and 
tame,  consisting,  for  the  most  part,  of  crumbling  [ 
soil,  without  quays,  and  at  many  places  without 
even  protecting  walls,  and  they  are  not  orna- 
mented by  a single  promenade  or  fine  street. 
There  are  only  two  places  where  there  Is  a sort 
of  quay,  or  landing-place,  one  called  Ripettu , on 
the  K.  bank,  above  the  bridge  of  .St.  Angelo, 
where  boats  from  tlie  inland  provs.  land  wine  and 
provisions,  and  the  other  at  the  S.  end  of  the  city, 
on  the  oppoaite  bank,  called  the  Porto  di  Ripa 
Grande,  where  sea-borne  vessels  land  their  car- 
goes, and  where  there  is  a line  of  warehouses,  and 
a custom-house.  Three  bridges  cross  the  river 
within  Rome;  that  most  northward  is  the  Ponte 
St.  Angelo  (anc.  Rons  JEtius),  built  by  Hadrian, 
and  restored  in  its  present  form  by  Clement  IX.: 
it  is  a structure  of  no  great  beauty,  having  a ba- 
lustrade, on  the  top  of  which  are  several  hideous- 
looking  figures  of  angels.  The  next,  proceeding 
southward,  is  the  Ponto  Sisto  (anc.  Pan*  Janiru- 
Imxis ),  built  by  either  Trajan  or  Antoninus  Hup, 
and  rebuilt  by  Sixtus  IV.,  in  the  loth  century. 
About  half  a mile  lower  down  is  the  island  of 
San  Bartolomoe,  the  ancient  Insula  Tibenna,  of 
oblong  shai>e,  about  1,000  ft.  in  length,  and  300  ft. 
in  breadth,  united  with  the  E.  bank  by  the  Ponte 
San  Bartolomeo  (anc.  Pons  Cestius).  and  with 
the  W.  bank  and  the  district  of  Trastavere  by 
the  Ponte  di  Quattro  Cap!,  so  called  from  a head 
of  Janus  Quadrifrons  that  formerly  stood  there ; 
it  is  the  Pons  Fabricius  of  antiquity,  and  was 


constructed  anno  61  b.  c.  Within  Rome,  also 
are  the  remains  of  three  ancient  bridges,  the 
principal  being  the  Pans  TriumjthaJis,  so  called 
frmn  the  circumstance  of  the  triumphal  proces- 
sions crossing  it  on  their  way  to  the  canitol:  it 
is  now  entirely  destroyed,  but  the  piers  of  it  may 
In*  distinguished  by  the  agitation  of  the  water  a 
little  below  the  bridge  of  St.  Angelo.  About  half 
of  the  Pons  Palatums,  the  most  ancient  bridge  of 
Rome,  is  still  standing,  a few  vards  below  the 
island  of  San  Bartolomeo,  and  a continuation 
has  been  made  of  wood  for  the  accommodation 
of  foot  passengers.  The  Pons  Sublicius  or  .Krai- 
lius,  the  most  southerly  of  the  old  Roman  bridges, 
has  ldhg  disappeared.  The  Tiber  is  now,  as  it 
was  in  Virgil  s time,  subject  to  very  high  and 
also  frequent  floods,  the  water  sometimes  rising 
as  high  as  the  Pi  a /./.a  di  Spagna,  and  very  fre- 
quently laving  under  water  all  the  streets  in  the 
busy  quarter  near  the  river.  On  the  Porto  di 
Kipctta  are  two  pillars  which  mark  the  height 
of  the  different  floods  for  some  centuries  past, 
and  it  ap|>ears  from  it  that  they  have  all  hniv- 
pened  between  the  months  of  November  ami  Feb- 
ruary. The  frequency  of  these  inundations  gave 
I rise  to  various  projects  fur  preventing  them,  and 
| Aurelian  caused  the  banks  to  be  raised  and  its 
channel  cleared.  The  vast  accumulation  of  soil 
| by  which  the  surface  of  modern  Rome  is  raised  so 
many  feet  above  the  ancient  city,  makes  it  less 
j liable  to  suffer  from  floods  now  than  formerly. 

The  classical  mon L’Mknts  of  Rome  are  very 
' numerous,  their  interest  depending  on  their  beauty, 
grandeur,  and  singularity,  their  intrinsic  merits, 
or  on  the  events  and  personages  historically  asso- 
ciated with  them.  Those  who  expect  gratifica- 
tion from  the  first  source  will,  in  manv  instances, 
lie  disappointed,  as  the  greater  number  present 
little  to  please  the  eye  or  gratify  the  taste.  The 
aqueducts,  for  example,  those  astonishing  efforts 
of  human  industry,  which  stretch  across  the 
(Jampagna  in  various  directions,  exhibit  their 
real  greatness  only  to  the  understanding.  To 
the  eve,  these  works  (of  which  there  seem  to 
have  been  fourteen,  coming  from  nine  different 
sources),  present  merely  a series  of  naked  brick 
arches,  scarcely  larger  than  a boose-door  in  span, 
or  higher  than  a park-wall,  and  without  any  sort 
of  oniarnent.  Near  the  mountains,  and  in  cross- 
ing valleys,  they  may  be  lofty ; but  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  city  they  are  low  and  tame:  three 
only  now  remain  in  a state  tit  for  use,  viz.  the 
Acqua  vergine,  Acqua  felici  (anc.  the  Clatuiian 
Aqueduct),  and  the  Aqua  Sabatina,  which  supplies 
the  Janiculum.  The  Roman  roads,  also,  solidly 
built,  of  large  stones,  may  Ik*  called  great  works 
j for  their  expense  and  utility,  but  they  have  no 
; external  attractions.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  the  Cloaca , of  which  a false  idea  is  conveyed 
by  calling  them  sewers.  They  were  father  drains 
made  to  carry  off  the  stagnant  water  of  the  pes- 
tilential marshes,  which  occupied  much  of  the  low 
ground  near  the  Tiber,  and  the  spaces  between  the 
Aventine,  Palatine,  and  Capitoline  Hills,  They 
were  constructed  at  a very  early  period  (accord- 
ing to  some,  in  the  time  of  the  kings),  for  the 
obvious  reason,  that  the  marshes  separated  the 
I first  inhabited  parts  of  the  city  from  each  other, 
and  their  desiccation  became  indispensable.  The 
height  and  width  of  the  Cloaca  maxima  arc  equal, 
each  measuring  13(  ft.:  a view  of  it  may  be 
obtained  at  its  mouth,  where  it  flows  into  the 
Tilier  a little  below  the  Ponte  Rotto,  another 
portion  being  visible  near  the  arch  of  Janus 
Quadrifrons. 

'i'he  baths,  as  they  now  exist,  are  an  assemblage 
| of  naked,  half-dilapidated  brick  walls,  which  sur- 
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pri«e  by  their  huge  size  and  the  extent  of  ground  I 
they  cover.  The  former  existence  of  right  t hernia', 
erected  by  different  emperors,  is  known;  and  the 
carcasses  of  three  remain  in  considerable  masses,  J 
those  of  Titos,  Caracal  la,  and  Diocletian,  the  rums  j 
of  the  first  two  of  which  are  in  vineyards,  a great 
part  of  the  last  having  lieen  transformed  by 
Michael  Angelo  into  the  church  and  monastery 
of  Santa  Maria  degli  Angeli.  Each  consists  of  a 
labyrinth  of  apartments,  the  uses  of  some  of 
which  antiquaries  have  scarcely  been  able  to  { 
conjecture,  Cnracalla's  baths  covered  an  area  of  j 
2*  English  acres,  a space  nearly  three  times  the  : 
size  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  in  l»mlon.  * But  wc 
must  keep  in  mind,'  says  Mr.  Maclaren  (Xtftes,  p. 
142),  ‘the  multifarious  nature  of  these  establish- 
ments, which  included  not  only  baths,  with  their 
cnldaria,  frigitlaria,  and  sudatoria,  hut  porticoes 
and  gardens,  libraries,  lecture  and  conversation 
rooms  for  the  philosophers,  academies  and  balls 
for  declamation,  gymnasia  for  the  ‘ fancy,*  theatres 
for  the  gay,  temples  for  the  devout,  ami,  most 
probably,  wine  shops  or  places  of  refreshment  fur 
ull;  in  fact,  they  were  leas  baths  than  ‘places  of 
universal  recreation.’  The  Komau  citizen  left  bis 
house  early,  and  only  returned  at  night  to  his 
bed,  spending  the  day  cbietly  in  the  torum,  the 
courts  of  justice,  or  at  the  baths.  The  latter 
establishments  seein  to  have  combined  the  uses 
of  our  coffee-houses,  reading-rooms,  libraries, 
lecture-rooms,  aud  theatres,  as  well  as  baths. 
We  may  call  them,  indeed,  national  club-rooms, 
supplied  with  every  species  of  accommodation 
then  in  vogue,  and  open  to  the  whole  free  citizens 
of  Rome.  It  is  this  circumstance  which  gives 
them  their  interest.  Wc  cannot  tread  these 
ghastly  chambers,  where  no  sound  now  falls  on 
the  ear  save  the  echo  of  our  own  steps,  without 
thinking  of  the  animated  throng  that  once  peopled 
them,  the  crowd  of  Roman  citizens  of  all  grades 
and  classes,  from  the  emperor  to  the  mendicant 
who  received  his  monthly  dole  of  wheat  from  the 
public  granaries,  the  foreigners  from  every  clime, 
princes,  tax-gatherers,  hostages,  jictitioners,  liti- 
gants, soldiers,  parasites,  who  came  to  the  seat  of 
empire  for  business  or  pleasure.  All  these  must 
have  resorted  to  the  baths,  some  for  ablution, 
exercise,  or  amusement,  some  to  read  in  the 
libraries,  some  to  listen  to  the  philosophers,  some 
to  talk  of  the  news  and  hear  bulletins  read  from 
the  armies,  announcing  battles  on  the  Rhine  or 
Euphrates,  or  insurrections  in  Spain  or  Gaul.’ 
Among  the  numerous  temples  that  once  adorned 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  world,  the  Pantheon 
and  the  temples  of  Vesta,  Peace,  Fortuna  virilis. 
and  Bacchus,  present  extensive  and  very  interest-  i 
ing  remains;  but  incomparably  finer  than  all  the 
rest  is  the  Pantheon  (in  the  ancient  Campus 
Martins),  which,  though  stripped  of  its  external 
ornaments,  and  disfigured  by  two  modern  belfries, 
erected  by  Bernini,  is  entire  within.  This  ex- 
quisite temple  was  built,  as  Pliny  states  (Hist. 
Mat.,  lib.  xxxvL  cap.  15),  and  as  the  inscription 
on  the  portico  testifies,  by  Agripjm,  the  friend  and 
general  of  Augustus,  who  dedicated  it  to  Jupiter 
the  Avenger,  Juri  uJtori.  It  is  a perfect  circle, 
180  fl.  in  diameter. 

' Relic  of  nobler  days  and  noblest  arts ! 

1)ix|m  >iled,  yet  perfect,  with  thy  circle  spreads 
A holiness  appealing  to  all  hearts — 

To  art  a model.’ 

Its  beauty  consists  in  its  admirable  proportions ; 
and  its  portico,  110  ft.  in  length  by  44  fl.  in! 
depth,  supported  by  10  Corinthian  columns  of1 
white  marble,  has  a most  majestic  appearance. 
The  dome  is  of  great  extent,  and  has  a central 
u{>crture,  from  which  the  building  receives  its 


entire  light.  The  Pantheon  has  been  stripped  of 
eveiytbing  that  could  be  taken  away,  in  order  to 
furnish  materials  for  the  embellishment  of  St. 
Peter’s.  It  is  now  made  the  receptacle  of  monu- 
ments to  those  who  have  deserved  well  of  their 
country,  and  contributed  to  sustain  the  reputation 
of  Italy. 

The  great  wonder  of  ancient  Rome,  however,  is 
the  Flavian  amphitheatre,  now  the  Coliseum,  or 
more  properly  Colosseum,  unquestionably  the 
most  august  ruin  in  the  world,  and  by  far  the 
largest  amphitheatre  of  which  there  is  any  know- 
ledge. 

1 Omnis  Ciesarco  cedat  labor  amphitheatre, 

I'num  praj  cunctls  fsxna  loqaa&zr  open.' 

Martial,  do  Spect. 

It  consists  of  a vast  ellipse,  the  length  of  the 
longest  diameter  measured  from  the  outside  of 
the  outer  wall  being  alioiit.  620,  and  that  of  the 
shortest  513  It.,  so  that  it  coven  about  5$  Engl, 
acres  of  ground.  The  longest  diameter  of  the 
arena  has  been  variously  given  at  from  287  to 
300  ft.,  and  the  shortest  at  from  180  to  190  ft.; 
the  space  between  the  arena  and  the  outer  wall 
(from  160  to  167  ft.)  being  occupied  by  the  walls, 
corridors,  and  scats  that  rose  tier  above  tier  from 
1 the  wall  round  the  arena,  nearly  to  the  top  of  the 
outer  wall.  The  latter,  which  is  about  179  ft.  in 
height,  consists  of  three  rows  of  vaulted  arches 
rising  one  above  another,  exclusive  of  which  it 
, had,  when  perfect,  upper  works  of  wood.  This 
colossal  amphitheatre  is  said  to  have  had  seats 
for  87,000  spectators,  and  standing  room  for  20,000 
more.  There  is  really,  therefore,  hut  little  of  ex- 
aggeration in  tile  statement  of  Addison,  that  the 
amphitheatre. 

‘on  its  public  shows  unpeopled  Rome, 

And  held,  uncruwdcd,  nations  in  its  womb.' 

The  arena  was  sufficiently  extensive  for  the  ex- 
hibition, on  the  grandest  possible  scale,  of  the 
bloody  sports  that  delighted  the  ancient  Romans ; 
aud  here  hundreds,  and  even  thousands,  of  gla- 
diators and  of  wild  beasts  have  frequently  con- 
tended at  once. 

‘ Butcher’d  to  make  a Roman  holiday/ 

This  magnificent  ruin  has  been  much  damaged 
by  earthquakes,  lightning,  and  the  destroying  in- 
fluence of  time;  but  it  has  suffered  incomparably 
more  from  the  injuries  inflicted  upon  it  by  the 
successive  masters  of  Rome.  In  the  12th  century 
it  was  occupied  as  a fortress ; and  in  the  course  of 
the  next  century  it  became,  what  it  long  con- 
tinued to  lie,  a common  quarry,  whence  materials 
were  taken  to  build  a large  portion  of  the  modem 
city.  In  consetjuencc  of  these  lengthened  devas- 
tations, not  a single  step  is  now  remaining  of  all 
the  seats  of  stone  which  rose  in  regular  succession 
I from  the  arena:  but  the  wall  which  surrounded 
it,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  wild  beasts,  is 
nearly  entire.  The  interior  presents  a most  com- 
plete scene  of  destruction.  By  means  of  broken 
staircases,  the  traveller  may  climb  up  a considerable 
height,  and  lie  almost  lost  in  the  labyrinth  of  ruins. 
It  is  from  such  a view  of  these  remains  that  the 
liest  idea  of  their  vastness  is  formed  ; and  if  viewed 
by  moonlight,  when  the  shattered  fragments  of 
stone,  and  the  shrulis  which  grow  upon  them,  arc 
seen  at  a distance  in  alternations  of  light  and 
shade,  the  mind  receives  mingled  impression*  of 
gratification  and  melancholy  which,  iierhaiis,  no 
other  prospect  in  the  world  could  produce.  At 
length,  however,  an  end  was  put  to  the  spoliation 
of  this  most  splendid  relic  of  imperial  Rome. 
* Benedict  XIV.  consecrated  the  spot  which  perse- 
cution and  fable  had  stained  with  the  blood  of  so 
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many  Christian  martyr*.’  (Gibbon,  xii.  455.)  I the  victories  and  achievements  of  the  emperor. 
And  subsequent  pontiffs  have  repaired  and  ! Napoleon’s  pillar  at  Paris  is  a gixxl  imitation  of 
strengthened  portions  of  the  existing  ruin.  * The  j that  of  Trajan.  The  pillar  of  Antoninc  (or.  more 
pile,'  says  an  English  traveller,  * speaks  power-  correctly,  of  M.  Aurelius,  for  he  erected  it),  in  the 
fully  to  the.  imagination,  through  the  bloody  rites  Piazza  Colonna,  is  122§  ft,  high,  and  is  now  sur- 
once  celebrated  in  it.  It  was  the  scene  of  those  mounted  by  a colossal  statue  of  St.  Paul ; the  boa- 
savage  tights  of  gladiators,  those  combats  of  wild  reliefs,  similarly  arranged  to  those  on  the  other 
Ix'asta  which  were  unknown  among  other  ancient  column,  are  not  nearly  so  well  executed,  and  the 
nations,  and  have  fixed  a brand  ot‘  infamy  on  the  whole  is  much  injured  and  defaced.  The  arch  of 
Roman  name.  The  interior  has  been  carefully  ; Titus,  built  to  commemorate  his  victories  over  the 
cleared  out,  and  the  boundaries  of  the  arena  which  Jews,  consisting  of  a single  arch,  was  adorned 
was  so  often  soaked  with  blood  are  distinctly  seen,  with  eight  marble  columns  of  the  Composite  order, 
When  we  stand  among  the  broken  arches  of  this  and  hail  its  interior  covered  with  sculptures,  repre- 
vast edifice,  now  the  abode  of  Imts  and  owls,  silent  seining  the  emperor's  triumph  after  the  capture  of 
ns  the  grave,  and  with  not  a single  building  near  ; Jerusalem ; but  it  is  in  a state  of  great,  dilapida- 
it,  onr  thoughts  are  irresistibly  carried  hack  to  tion,  many  of  its  rich  decorations  having  been 
the  thousands  of  nil  ranks  and  both  sexes  who  1 carried  off  to  embellish  the  Farncae  and  other 
once  tilled  its  ample  benches,  to  the  rears  and  palace* : latterly,  however,  some  attempts  have 
yells  of  the  wild  unimals  lacerating  each  other,  l l»een  made  towards  its  restoration.  Till  the  time 
the  shrieks  of  the  slaughtered  human  beings,  and  . of  Sixtus  IV.,  the  l»a»-relief*  were  not  visible,  so 
the  shouts  of  the  blood-thirsty  multitude  now  ' much  had  the  soil  accumulated  and  buried  the 
applauding  the  blow  which  took  away  a fellow  arch ; but  that  pontiff  ordered  it  to  be  excavated ; 
creature’s  life,  and  now  calling  out  for  fresh  vie-  I and  there  is  now  a dear  passage  under  it  at  the 
tiins.  These  cruel  exhibitions  were  charactcris-  j level  of  the  ancient  pavement,  and,  (icrlmps,  on 
tic  of  Rome,  both  republican  and  im|M*rial.  The  I the  pavement  itself.  The  arch  of  Constantine,  at 
Greeks,  wherever  they  established  their  power,  the  foot  of  the  Palatine  Hill,  near  the  Colosseum, 
carried  with  them  the  elevated  sentiments  and  j is  the  most  noble,  because  the  best  preserved 
graceful  mirth  of  the  stage;  and  you  may  trace  j structure  of  the  kind  in  Rome;  but  it  is  indebted 
the  dominion  of  the  Romans  over  the  ancient  for  its  chief  beauty  to  the  spoliation  of  the  arch  of 
world,  by  the  amphitheatres  built  for  the  gratiti- 1 Trajan,  which  stood  in  the  forum  of  that  emperor, 
cation  of  their  ferocity.’  | and  which  the  senate,  with  enual  barbarism  and 

The  Romans,  always  fond  of  show*  and  games,  servility,  stripped  of  its  bas-reliefs  and  other  rich 
were  csjieciallv  attached  to  those  of  the  Circus.  I materials,  employing  them  to  ornament  the  new 
_ structure.  It  consists  of  a large  arch  between  two 

' ?n»OBntum  n»  anxiu.  opUt,  of  8Inall(,r  |,avin(?  on  ,i(lc  ,|,1U,|  Co_ 

luncin  et  uircensca  • . , , . ■ . . 

Juvenal,  Sat.  10  v.  ftl.  nnthian  columns  of  giallo  nntico  supporting  the 
figures  of  8 Dacian  captive  warriors.  It  is  covered 
There  are  said  to  have  been  at  one  time  no  fewer  with  the  bas-reliefs  taken  from  the  arch  of  Trajan, 
than  15 circuses  in  the  city  and  it*  environs.  The  and  with  others  of  later  date  and  of  very  inferior 
principal  of  which  were  the  Circus  Maximus, Circus  execution.  The  soil,  which  had  accumulated 
Agonalis.  and  the  circuses  of  Nero  and  Caracal  la. ! round  this  arch,  was  excavated  in  1804,  when  part 
Of  the  Circus  Maximus  (which  Ammianus  Mar-  of  the  Via  Trium/dtalts  was  brought  to  light.  The 
cclliiius describes  as  being  at  once  ‘ the  temple,  the  grass-grown  platform  at  the  top  was  once,  pro- 
dwelling-house,  the  public  meeting,  anil  all  the  babty,  occupied  by  the  victor  in  his  triumphal 

hope*  of  the  ancient  Romans  ’)  there  are  now  no  — a:. — i — «„ 

remains;  but  Pliny  informs  us  that  it  was  capable 
of  accommoilating  200,000  spectators;  and  Ju- 
venal, using,  perhaps,  a poet’s  licence,  goes  the 
length  of  saying, 

* Totam  liodie  Romam  Circus  capit.’ 

The  form  of  the  Circus  Agonalis  (supposed  to 
have  been  built  by  the  Emperor  Severn*)  may  be 
traced  in  the  Piazza  Navona ; and  even  the  round 
end  Is  not  lost : it  is  about  750  ft.  in  length ; and 
the  races  held  here  during  the  Carnival  forcibly 
remind  us  of  the  uses  to  which  it  was  formerly 
devoted.  The  Circus  of  Caracal  la,  outside  the 
gate  of  San  Sebastian,  has  its  walls  still  entire, 
though  the  seats  have  fallen  in,  leaving  a kind  of 
terrace  along  the  whole  length  of  the  wall*,  it 
appears  to  have  been  1,078  ft.  in  length,  485  ft.  in 
width,  and  to  have  been  capable  of  accommodating 
20,000  spectators.  Of  the  other  Roman  ruins 
(excepting  those  of  the  Forum  and  Capitol),  the 
two  columns  of  Trajan  and  Antoninc,  and  the 
three  triumphal  arches  of  Titus.  Constantine,  anil 
Severus  principally  deserve  attention,  from  their 
beauty  and  the  taste  displayed  in  their  execution. 

The  column  of  Trajan,  erected  to  commemorate 
that  emperor’s  successes  in  Dacia,  is  115  ft.  10  in. 
in  height,  not  including  the  statue  of  St.  Peter, 
which  Sixtus  V.  had  the  had  taste  to  substitute 
for  that  of  its  illustrious  founder.  A spiral  stair- 
case leads  to  the  balustrade  at  the  top;  and  the 
exterior  is  adorned  with  sculptures  in  basso  relievo, 
spirally  arranged  round  the  column,  representing 


uii;  uia  uus  ima  »»  t*  nave  aireany 

I stated,  that  the  paltry  gateway  in  front  of  Ituck- 
• ingham  Palace  is  a wretched  miniature  imitation 
of  this  arch.  (Lumisdcn’s  Ancient  Rome,  327.) 

The  Capitoline  Hill,  * that  rock  of  triumph,  that 
high  place  where  Rome  embraced  her  heroes, ’ na- 
turally kindles  a fooling  of  enthusiasm : but  of  the 
topography  of  the  ancient  Capitol  we  really  know 
next  to  nothing.  * Four  temples,  15  chapels,  3 
altars,  the  great  rock,  a fortress,  a library,  an 
athennum,  nn  area  covered  with  statues,  the  en- 
rolment-office,  all  these  are  to  be  arranged  on  a 
I space  400  yards  in  lcugth  and  200  in  breadth  ; 

I and  of  these,  the  last  only  can  with  precisian  be 
! assigned  to  the  double  row  of  vaults  crowded  with 
| salt,  where  the  inscription  of  Catulus  was  dis- 
covered. The  citadel  may  lx*  believed  to  have 
I extended  along  the  whole  side  of  the  hill.’  (Hob- 
house's  Illustrations  of  Childe  Harold.)  Hut,  how- 
j ever  little  Ik*  known  of  the  precise  position  of  these 
ancient  buildings,  here  was  situated  the  damn*  de 
I Ctinmi  si  rum  ini  bunt  fur,  which  passed  for  the  house 
' of  Romulus,  and  was  preserved  with  religious  care 
till  the  time  of  the  emperor*:  here  the  Roman 
■ people  celebrated  their  most  sacred  rites,  and  kept 
their  treasures,  archives,  trophies,  records,  Sibyl- 
: line  books,  and  other  valued  relics;  and  here  300 
conquerors,  in  the  space  of  1,000  years.  de)xisited 
their  spoils  and  consummated  their  glories,  by  the 
j grand  spectacle  of  a triumph.  (Maclaren,  p.  161.) 
j The  Roman  forum,  however,  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
melancholy  object  within  the  walls  of*  the  eternal 
t city.’  its  former  grandeur  is  utterly  annihilated; 
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the  ground  has  been  applied  to  other  purposes,  I 
and  even  the  exact  position  of  its  various  parts  is 
much  disputed,  though  it  is  probable  that  exca- 
vations, judiciously  conducted,  would  set  the  ques- 
t ion  at  rest.  The  Forum,  as  described  by  Bunsen, 
the  Prussian  envoy,  who  took  great  pains  on  its 
investigation,  appears  to  have  been  of  no  great 
size  (about  two  acres),  and  to  hove  owed  much  of 
its  magnificence  to  the  temples,  basilicas,  curiie. 
and  other  buildings  that  surrounded  it,  Indeed  it 
was  in  consequence  of  its  inadequate  sue,  that 
Julius  Cawar  built  a new  one.  Augustus,  Trajan, 
ami  other  emperors,  followed  bis  example,  ami 
Home  had  ultimately  a multitude  of  forums.  But  ; 
though  the  ancient  Forum  Komanum  and  present  j 
t ainjMi  Vaccino  is  so  desolate  that  we  might  apply  j 
to  it  Virgil’s  description  of  its  appearance  before  | 
the  arrival  of  the  Trojan  settlers  (Jineid,  via. 
360) 

* pns.«im  armrntA  viileres 

Romonoque  loro  el  lautis  mug  ire  Cariuis,* 

the  classical  scholar  turns  with  more  pleasure  to 
the  pages  of  Byron 

‘ The  Forum,  where  the  immortal  accents  jrlow. 

And  still  the  eloquent  air  breathes,  bunts  with  Cicero  J 
The  field  of  freedom,  faction,  fame,  and  blood  ; 

Where  a proud  people's  passions  were  exhaled 
From  the  first  hour  of  empire  in  the  bud 
To  that  when  further  worlds  to  conquer  failed.’ 

The  forums  of  Augustus,  Trajan,  and  Ncrva  were 
laid  out  near  the  foot  of  the  Capitoline  Ilill,  close 
to,  though  separated  by  buildings  from  the  Forum 
Romanuin ; and  southward  rise*  the  Palatine  H ill, 
on  which  was  built  that  mere  village  or  collection 
of  huts  of  which  the  masters  of  the  world,  in  the 
days  of  their  grandeur,  loved  to  speak  as  4 the 
cradle  of  their  empire— the  acorn,  whence  sprung 
the  mighty  oak  that  overshadowed  the  world.’ 
Cicero  had  a house  here,  and  the  brick  ruins  are 
still  extant  of  the  golden  palace  of  Kero;  but  at 
present  this  spot,  which  once  lodged  the  whole  j 
Homan  people,  is  occupied  by  a single  villa,  sur-  I 
rounded  by  vineyards  and  gardens.  All  the  more  , 
conspicuous  monuments  above  described  belong  ' 
to  the  imperial  times,  for  scarcely  a shred  remains 
which  can  be  referred  with  certainty  to  the  ages 
of  the  Republic.  'Hie  principal  exceptions  are 
the  Tullian  prison,  comprising  two  dungeons,  per- 
fectly dark,  and  built  with  huge  blocks  of  stone, 
answering,  in  all  respects,  to  the  striking  descrip- 
tion given  of  it  by  Sallust  (Bell.  Catalin.  cap.  55): 
there  are  also  two  ancient  tombs  (one  of  which 
belonged  to  the  Cornelian  family,  and  contained 
the  bones  of  the  Scipios) ; and  the  Cloaca  Maxima 
already  mentioned ; but  these  structures  have  little 
beaut  v,  and  derive  their  interest  almost  exclusively 
from  classical  associations. 

J’tif/uhtdun  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Rome. — It  is 
extremely  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  just  conclusions 
with  re*pect  either  to  the  population  of  Rome,  or 
of  any  other  of  the  great  cities  of  antiquity. 
Generally  it  has  been  exceedingly  exaggerated. 
The  great  actions  of  the  Romans,  the  vast  extent 
of  their  empire,  and  the  magnificence  and  splendour 
of  their  capital,  the  original  scat  of  their  power, 
w-eni  naturally  enough  to  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  its  pop.  must  have  been  immense.  The  strong 
national  spirit  of  the  Roman  writers  led  even  the 
must  cautious  among  them  to  magnify  the  power 
and  importance  of  the  eternal  city,  which  were 
exaggerated  beyond  all  bounds  by  orators  and 
poet*,  anxious  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  public  by 
Mattering  their  prejudices,  and  exalting  their  power 
and  greatness.  The  statements,  too,  of  the  clas- 
sical writer*  as  to  the  pop.  of  Rome  and  other 
great  town*,  are  not  only  in  themselves  very 


vague,  but,  being  extremely  liable  to  mistakes  in 
copying,  have,  no  doubt,  in  many  instances,  been 
magnified  by  copyists  and  others,  always  prone  to 
exaggerate  what  is  really  great,  and’  of  which 
they  have  no  distinct  knowledge.  And,  in  addition 
to  this,  all  enquiries  into  the  pop.  of  Rome,  Athens, 
and  other  ancient  cities,  are  rendered  peculiarly 
difficult  from  the  circumstance'  of  the  returns  of 
the  censuses,  ami  the  statements  in  the  classical 
authorities  founded  on  them,  usually  or  always 
referring  to  such  free  citizens  only  as  were  capable 
of  bearing  arm*,  without  including  children  or 
slaves,  though  the  latter  formed  in  most  instances 
a large,  if  not  the  largest,  portion  of  the  pop. 
Various  statement*  have  been  put  forth  with  re- 
spcct  to  the  pop.  of  Rome.  The  exaggerations  of 
Yoasius,  Lipsius,  Chatcaubriaut,  and  others,  who 
give  to  imperial  Rome  14,  6,  and  3 millions  of 
inhnh.,  are  too  alrsiml  to  deserve  notice.  Hume, 
who  in  his  masterly  ‘Essay  on  the Populouaness of 
Ancient  Nations, ’ has  discussed  the  question  of  the 
pop.  of  Rome  with  his  usual  learning  and  good 
sense,  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  Rome,  when 
in  the  zenith  of  her  greatness,  might  have  been 
about  as  populous  as  London  in  1760;  in  other 
words,  that  she  might  then  have  had  from  700,000 
to  800,000  iuhab.  Gibbon  estimated  the  pop.  at 
1,200,000  (v.  286,  8vo.  cd.) ; but  it  would  appear 
that  the  more  moderate  estimate  of  Hume  is  the 
more  accurate,  though  the  probability  is  that  even 
the  latter  is  beyond  the  mark.  It  apj tears  from  the 
very  learned  and  elaborate  researches  of  M.  Bureau 
de  la  Malle  (Economic  Publique  des  Remains, 
liv.  it  cap.  10),  that  the  area  of  Rome,  included 
within  the  walls  of  Aurelian,  which  have  been 
traced  and  laid  down  with  the  utmost  precision, 
amount*  to  very  near  1 ,396$  hectares,  that  is  to 
about  3-5ths  the  area  of  Paris ; and  the  fair  pre- 
sumption is,  from  the  numerous  forums  and  other 
open  spaces  in  Rome,  the  number  of  the  public 
buildings,  and  the  great  magnitude  of  many  of  the 
private  residences,  that  it*  pop.,  as  compared  with 
that  of  Paris,  would  l>e  in  a still  less  proportion. 
To  the  pop.  within  the  walls  has,  however,  to  be 
added  that  of  the  suburbs,  tire  amount  of  which  is 
the  subject  of  elaUtratc  enquiry  by  the  same 
. learned  critic.  On  the  whole,  he  concludes,  nj>- 
! parentlv  on  good  grounds,  that  the  pop.  of  inqierial 

I Rome,  including  its  suburb*,  in  its  roost  flourishing 
|>eriod,  may  be  fairly  estimated,  allowing  for  troops 
and  strangers,  at  between  560,000  *nd  570,000. 
i It  is  probable  that  this  estimate  is  very  near  the 
mark.  And  how  small  soever  it  may  appear  when 
contrasted  with  the  statement*  that  have  been 
long  current  as  to  its  vast  magnitude,  a pop.  of 
600,000  i*  really  immense  for  a city  like  Rome, 
without  either  manufactures  or  trade,  and  the  in- 
hab*.  of  which  chiefly  depended  for  subsistence  on 
the  gratuitous  distribution  of  the  corn  supplied  by 
the  conquered  provinces. 

During  the  troubles  that  devastated  Italy,  and 
especially  Rome,  from  the  6tli  to  the  13th  cen- 
tury, the  pop.  of  the  city  rapidly  declined,  atid 
did  not  exceed  that  of  a third  or  fourth  rate  town 
of  the  present  day.  But  from  the  14th  century  it 
began  again  to  increase;  and  in  the ‘golden  days* 
of  Iax»  X.,  it  is  supposed  to  have  amounted  to 
about  85,000.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century  it  was  estimated  at  90,000.  In  1709  the 
iuhabs.  amounted  to  188,668;  in  1740  to  110,080; 
in  1765  to  161,899.  (Gibbon,  xii.  4*29.)  But, 
owing  to  the  influence  of  the  French  occupation, 
they  had  fallen  off,  in  18*21,  to  146,000,  exclusive 
of  Jews.  It  has,  however,  again  increased ; and 
at  the  last  census,  in  1863.  as  already  stated,  the 
pop.  numbered  201,161  souls.  According  to  these 
census  returns,  the  city  contained— exclusive  of 
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the  fluctuating  population  of  visitor* — among  its 
population  84  cardinal*,  36  bishops,  1,457  priest* 
and  clerk*.  367  seminarists,  2.569  monks,  2,031 
nans,  660  male  collegians,  1,674  female  inmate*  of 
schools,  947  male  inmate*  of  charitable  institu- 
tions. 1,180  female  do,,  40,827  families,  92,024 
men,  87,819  women.  30,235  married  men,  28,201 
married  women,  4,301  widower*,  9,447  widows, 
59.015  bachelors,  50,171  spinster*,  5,175  soldiers, 
887  prisoners.  The  heterodox  population  in  1863, 
was  only  81  l.but  there  were  4,490  .Jew*. 

The  inhabitant*,  generally,  are  of  a very  mixed 
race ; and  it  would  be  al*urd  to  suppose,  alter  so 
many  changes,  that  they  pwim  any  considerable 
portion  of  ancient  Homan  blood.  The  men  of  the 
working  and  middling  classes  are  generally  stout 
ami  good-looking,  though  what  are  called  Roman 
faces  seem  to  be  rarer  than  in  England.  The 
women,  though  good-looking  when  young,  soon 
become  coarse;  and,  being  large-lnmed,  have  a 
haggard  appearance  on  losing  their  plumpness  in 
old  age.  The  men  wear  lint*  with  crowns  like  a 
sugar-loaf,  very  wide  cloaks  wrapping  round  and 
round  like  a Scotch  plaid;  pieces  of  doth  tied 
alxuit  the  legs  with  cords,  instead  of  stocking*,  and 
amidols  in  lieu  of  shoes.  The  women  generally  i 
wear  a scarlet  spencer  with  sleeves;  and,  for  a 
head-dress,  a piece  of  white  linen,  thickened  on  ; 
the  crown  by  numerous  folds,  and  with  the  end  ; 
hanging  down  behind  to  the  shoulders.  Want  of  | 
cleanliness  is  a common  vice.  The  streets,  public 
places,  houses,  and  persons  of  the  bulk  of  the  pup. 
would  all  lie  improved  by  scrubbing,  washing,  and 
combing.  Some  of  the  most  interesting  objects 
are  inaccessible  from  tlie  accumulation  of  tilth; 
and  the  npficarance  of  the  monks  is  alwolutelv 
disgusting ; they  are  not  redolent  of  holiness,  but 
of  dirt  and  vermin. 

The  cardinals  and  bishop*  being  (under  the 
pope)  the  rulers  of  the  country,  constitute  the 
court-party,  and  claim  the  highest  rank,  after 
whom  come  the  lav-nobility,  subsisting  on  the 
revenues  of  their  estates.  The  priesthood,  as 
before  stated,  forms  a very  numerous  portion  of 
the  inhabs.  The  civil  nobility,  with  n few  excep- 
tions. are  few  in  number,  poor,  and  without  power 
or  influence.  The  lawyers,  who  are  divided  into 
4 classes  (corresponding  nearly  with  king's  coun- 
sellors, barristers,  attorneys,  and  notaries),  form  a 
pretty  extensive  section.  After  them  rank  the 
artists,  a very  numerous  body,  with  a good  deal  of 
influence  in  society;  and  next  to  these  are  the 
mercanti  di  Camnagna,  a wealthy  class,  who  farm 
extensively,  ami  have  warehouses  at  Home  for 
the  sale  of  their  produce.  Home  has  about  6,500 
shops;  but  their  owners,  with  some  few  excep- 
tions, rank  below  the  classes  above  described.  The 
foreigners,  a mixed  multitude,  among  whom  the 
English  and  Russians  are  the  most  numerous,  and 
generally  speaking,  the  best  informed,  constitute 
a class  of  themselves ; enjoying  also,  in  con  se- 
tt cncc  of  their  wealth,  mnnv  peculiar  privileges, 
’he  police  exercises  no  inquisitorial  powers;  and, 
foreigner*  may  live  as  they  please  without  attract- 
ing attention,  and  do,  with  impunity,  what  would 
not  be  permitted  to  natives.  To  this  circumstance, 
a*  well  as  to  the  fascinations  of  antiquity  and  mo- 
dem art,  we  may  attribute  the  visits  of  foreigners; 
for,  of  the  English  at  least,  a large  proportion  are 
led  by  motives  very  different  from  a love  either  of 
the  tine  arts  or  classic  lore.  With  respect  to  morals, 
it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  they  arc  extremely 
lax.  The  common  people  are  intelligent  ami 
obliging,  but  passionate;  and,  on  the  slightest 
invocation,  strike  at  each  other  with  knives, 
(avenge  and  jealousy  often  lead,  among  the  low  er 
orders,  to  assassinations ; rendered  more  frequent 


by  the  almost  perfect  impunity  with  which  they 
may  be  committed.  The  statements  as  to  conjugal 
infidelity  are,  jterhaps.  exaggerated;  though  the 
circumstances  under  which  society  is  placed,  the 
swarms  of  priests,  monks,  and  others,  having  no 
excitement  but  that  of  intrigue,  leave  no  doubt  as 
to  the  prevalence  of  licentiousness,  and  the  general 
corruption  of  moral*.  The  modern  Romans  am 
pram*  to  falsehood.  ‘They  never  speak  truth.’ 
says  Mr.  Maclaren  (Notes,  p.  82),  ‘at  the  expense 
of  their  own  interest ; ami  in  the  courts  it  is  asserted 
that  any  quantity  of  false  evidence  may  lie  got  for 
money.  Cheating,  in  all  its  forms,  is  practised  by 
high  and  low;  ami  provided  it  be  cleverly  done, 
and  successful,  they  feel  a pride  in  telling  it.  The 
judges  and  functionaries  of  all  kinds  have  the 
reputation  of  lieing  very  corrupt.  The  higher 
classes  are  slaves  to  their  vanity,  ami  their  indo- 
lent pleasures;  the  lower  to  the  most  abject  super- 
stition. This  character,  however,  chiefly  belongs 
to  the  past  or  passing  generation.  A iarge  pro- 
portion of  the  young  Homans  in  the  middle  ami 
upjier  classes  are  described  as  liberal,  gentlemanly, 
ami  honourable:  but  they,  and  indeed  the  educated 
classes  generally  of  all  ages,  are  deists.  They 
speak  with  contempt  of  the  mummeries  and  pious 
frauds  they  daily  witness,  but  go  once  a year  to 
confession  in  order  to  avoid  scamlal.  The  Homans 
have,  however,  their  redeeming  qualities  : they 
are  very  solier,  social  in  their  habits,  fond  of  their 
children,  and  obliging  to  strangers.  There  is  no 
town,  iwrhaps,  where  foreigners  feel  so  much  at 
ease.  They  may  dress  as  they  please,  live  ns  they 
please,  and  indulge  in  all  their  personal  fast  os  and 
eccentricities,  without  being  annoyed,  or  even 
stared  at.  In  private  lodging-houses  strangers 
often  meet  with  much  genuine  and  gratuitous 
kindness.  Many  of  their  vices  may  l>c  ascribed 
' to  the  operation  of  a bad  political  system  on 
minds  nnturally  acute  ami  active;  for  falsehood, 
hypocrisy,  anil  craft  are  the  natural  fruits  of  a go- 
vernment which  crushes  liberty  of  thought.' 

The  manners  of  the  upper  classes  are  indicative 
of  extreme  indolence.  They  rise  late,  ami  are 
never  to  lie  seen  until  four  in  the  afternoon,  when 
they  take  a drive  up  and  down  the  Corso,  which, 
narrow  as  it  is,  may  be  termed  the  ll  vde  Park  of 
Home ; after  which  they  resort  to mrirtes  in  private 
houses,  for  the  theatres  are  open  only  during  the 
j carnival.  To  walk  in  Home  is  quite  unfasluoii- 
; able,  ami  a carriage  of  some  kind  or  other  is 
indispensable,  even  to  those  of  the  noblesse  or 
1 gentry  whoso  limited  income  denies  them  u com- 
| fortable  meal.  Dancing,  conversation,  and  cards 
are  the  chief  evening  amusements;  dinner  parties 
are  almost  unknown  ; ami  suppers  are  only  given 
| on  great  occasions.  In  the  month  of  May,’  all  the 
j inhabs.  that  can  afford  it  go  to  the  country  for  2 
; months,  and  again  in  October  for  the  same  period, 
j the  air  of  the  l’amj>agna  lieing  then  purified  by 
j the  rains  of  April  and  September.  On  these  oc- 
I cosions  they  hire  a house  or  lodging  in  oue  of  the 
■ petty  towns  10  m.  or  15  m.  from  Rome;  and  their 
principal  amusement  during  their  rilleggiatura 
consists  in  fishing  and  bird-catching;  the  chase, 
in  any  of  its  forms,  being  little  followed. 

The  public  amusements  consist  of  theatrical 
representations,  concerts,  and  religious  ceremonies, 
with  occasional  frolics  at  the  carnival  and  other 
festive  seasons.  There  are  three  theatres,  two  of 
which,  the  opera  serin  and  opera  buffo,  are  open 
during  a great  part  of  the  year;  but  the  perform- 
j ances  are  of  a very  mediocre  description  ; the  con- 
certs have  little  to  recommend  them,  and,  among 
the  people  at  large,  music  forms  but  a small  part 
of  their  enjoyment,  though  a few  wandering 
harpers  (curcwfaiari)  may  sometimes  be  found 
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trying  to  inspire  tlicra  with  the  lore  of  sweet 
sounds.  An  amphitheatre  (eorrea)  for  hull-fights, 
tumbling,  and  horse  riding  has  been  formed  out 
of  an  ancient  mausoleum  of  Augustus,  and  when 
open  is  a favourite  resort.  The  carnival  would 
require  some  space  for  its  description  in  detail : it 
may  l»e  sufficient  here  to  observe  that  in  its  license 
and  intrigue,  its  unbridled  mirth,  and  its  level- 
ling of  rank  ; nay,  even  in  the  season  of  its  cele- 
bration, it  bears  an  obvious  resemblance  to  the 
Homan  Saturnalia ; but  it  approaches,  perhaps, 
more  closely  to  the  feast  of  Cvbcle,  when,  accord- 
ing to  Livy  (xxiv,  c.  14),  the  richest  draperies 
were  hung  from  the  windows,  masquerading  took 
place  in  the  streets,  and  even*  one,  disguising 
himself  as  he  pleased,  walked  about  the  city  in 
jest  and  buffoonery.  If  the  historian  had  informed 
us  in  addition  that  one  of  the  principal  amuse- 
ment* was  a promiscuous  pelting  of  sugar-plums 
or  chalk  stones,  he  would  have  furnished  a precise 
picture  of  the  modern  carnival.  Religious  festi- 
val* arc  very  frequent,  but  occur  oftener  between 
Advent  and’  St.  Veter’s  Day  than  at  other  son- 
sons.  The  pope  celebrates  mass  and  confers  his 
public  benediction  in  St.  Peter’s  on  Christmas 
Day,  Koster  Day,  Whit-Sunday,  ami  other  festi- 
val’s, on  which  occasions  the  solemnities  are  un- 
usually grand,  and  attract  immense  crowds  to  the 
church. 

The  exhibition  of  the  illuminated  cross  has  been 
already  mentioned.  The  illumination  of  the  ex- 
terior’of  the  church  is  also  very  imposing;  the 
appearance  of  this  immense  building,  with  its 
dome,  lantern,  and  cross  ull  lighted  with  large 
paper  lanterns,  has  a most  striking  and  magnifi- 
cent effect,  which,  however,  is  much  heightened 
when,  at.  a given  signal,  thousands  of  globes  and 
star*  of  vivid  lire,  suddenly  ignited,  as  it  self- 
kindled,  blaze  in  a moment  into  one  dazzling 
flood  of  light,  all  over  that  vast  structure.  Im- 
mediately after  the  above  display,  on  the  night  of 
St.  Peter’s  Day,  follows  the  Girandola,  an  exhibi- 
tion of  fireworks,  from  St,  Angelo,  which  is  gene- 
rally admitted  to  be  superior  to  any  other  of  the 
kind  in  the  world.  These  festival*  cost  the  papal 
treasury  about  15,000  crowns  a year. 

The  wretched  state  of  literature  and  education 
in  modern  Home  has  been  noticed  already  under 
Papal  States.  The  city  has,  indeed,  a university, 
a college,  and  numerous  public  schools;  but  they 
either  afford  no  instruction  in  the  higher  branches 
of  literature  and  philosophy,  or  such  only  as  is  of 
the  worst  possible  description.  All  foreign  publi- 
cation* that  might  tend  to  expand  and  enlighten 
the  public  miml  are  rigidly  excluded ; all  native 
works  must  be  submitted  to  the  revision  of  the 
licensers ; and  the  only  literary  pursuits  that  meet 
with  any  encouragement  are  those  having  refer- 
ence to  antiquity  and  the  fine  arts,  and  even  they 
feel  the  paralysis  that  affects  the  other  and  nobler 
branches  of  study. 

I {diiu1  lilts  numerous  charitable  institutions,  the 
total  anminl  revenue  of  which  amount*  to  lictween 
800, 000  and  900,000  dollars,  half  of  which  comes 
from  the  papal  treasury,  the  rest  being  supplied 
by  endowments  or  voluntary  contributions.  Hut, 
however  large  is  the  number  of  these  establish- 
ments at  Home,  a great  proportion  of  them  are  of 
doubtful,  ill-directed,  and  even  pernicious  charity. 
Not  to  speak  of  the  foundling  hospitals,  or  those 
which  offer  a premium  to  idleness  and  thought- 
lessness, there  are  thirteen  societies  for  giving 
doweries  to  girl*  on  marriage,  and  pecuniary  gifts 
on  taking  the  veil;  and  of  1,400  women  married 
here  in  a year,  1.000  avail  themselves  of  these 
societies.  There  is  also  much  private  almsgiving, 
especially  bv  the  J»ope,  who  thus  spends  about 


35.000  crowns  a year.  The  consequence  of  this 
indiscriminate  charity  is  seen  in  the  mendicity, 
squalor,  wretchedness,  idleness,  and  want  that  is 
wen  at  even'  step  in  the  streets  of  Home.  There 
are  in  the  city  twenty-one  establishments  for  the 
diseased,  insane,  and  convalescent,  of  which  eight 
are  public  and  eleven  private  hospitals,  accommo- 
dating, on  the  whole,  about  4,000  patients;  the 
average  mortality  is  about  7 per  cent.  Then?  nre 
also  eight  foundling  hospitals,  iti  which  are  nearly 

4.000  children  of  both  sexes.  In  fact.  Home  is 
one  of  the  great  recipients  for  abandoned  children, 
brought  thither  from  remote  provinces,  and  even 
from  Naples.  The  mortality  in  these  hospitals  is 
absolutely  frightful,  upwards  of  72  per  cent. 

The  city  is  governed  by  an  ecclesiastical  gover- 
nor and  a council  (surra  consulta)  appointed  bv 
the  pope  ; and  though  there  bo  a sc  mi  tor,  or  civil 
governor,  he  enjoys  only  the  name  without  its 
authority ; and  the  title  has,  for  many  years, 
been  conferred  exclusively  on  a native  of  another 
Italian  state,  as  it  has  not  been  thought  safe  to 
entrust  it  to  a Homan.  The  police  of  the  city 
consists  of  alxmt.  4,<MX»  carabineers,  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  the  gens  d’armes ; hut  the  inefficiency  of 
this  body,  which  is  said  to  l>e  even  more  imbecile 
than  the  old  town-guard  of  Edinburgh,  is  proved 
by  the  frequent  robberies  and  assassinations  com- 
mitted with  almost  total  impunity. 

Home,  though  the  chief  manufacturing  city  of 
the  l*npal  Stntes,  has  no  manufacture  deserving 
much  notice.  The  princifial  are  silk  and  woollen 
goods,  especially  velvets,  brocades  for  the  clergy, 
and  the  more  expensive  kinds  of  silk  goods,  lints 
of  very  good  quality  are  made  here  to  the  value 
of  about  200,000  crowns  a year.  The  manufac- 
ture of  mosaics  and  jewellery  of  an  extremely 
varied  character  occupies  a great  numbered*  hands, 
and  many  also  are  employed  in  making  casts  or 
imitations  of  antique  models,  leather,  and  pre- 
pared  skins,  gloves,  (uirchment,  strings  for  musical 
instruments,  glue,  gloss  bottles,  arc  among  the 
other  articles  manufactured  in  the  city  ; but  they 
nre  of  no  great  importance,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  works  connected  with  the  tine  arts,  all 
the  manufactures  are  conducted  in  the  most  clumsv 
manner.  The  hospital  of  St,  Michael  ha*  the  pri- 
vilege of  furnishing  cloth  for  the  apostolic  palace* 
and  the  pontifical  troops.  None  but  national  wool 
is  employed  in  the  manufacture : the  spinning  is 
done  by  hand,  chiefly  by  women  in  the  prisons ; 
the  warping  is  effected  also  by  manual  labour;  and 
it  is  made  a lx>a*t  that  no  machinery  is  employed 
where  the  work  can  lie  done  wiifiout  it.  The 
establishment  has  25  looms,  employs  850  persons, 
and  produces  alxmt  77,500  yanls  a year  of  the 
most  costly,  if  not  the  best,  clotli  produced  in 
Europe.  Alanufnrturcs  of  florae  kind  or  other  nre 
carried  on  also,  chiefly'  by’  hand-labour,  in  twelve 
conservatories,  containing  alxmt  (500  inmates. 

A great  discrepancy  of  opinion  has  prevailed 
with  respect  to  the  climate  of  Home.  The  fact, 
however,  seems  to  be,  that,  wherever  the  houses 
arc  few,  ami  the  ground  is  mainly  covered  with 
gardens,  fields,  or  ruins,  malaria  is  felt  during  the 
summer  months,  though  not  in  the  same  degree 
as  in  the  open  country  outside  the  walls.  This  is 
the  condition  of  the  greater  |*art  of  ancient  Home, 
of  nil  the  districts  E.  and  S.  the  Quirinal  and 
Capitol,  so  that  five  of  the  seven  hills  nre  either 
wholly’  or  partially  unhealthy’.  The  upper  part  of 
the  Pin  cum  Hill,  the  road  towards  the  Porta  Pin, 
and  the  space  between  the  baths  of  Diocletian  and 
the  Porta  San  Lorenzo,  are  also  considered  un- 
healthy’; and  there  are  districts  of  the  same  cha- 
racter hardly’  inhabited,  having  a convent  here 
and  there,  the  test  being  laid  out  in  gardens  and 
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vineyards.  West  of  the  Tilier,  the  district  of  j»eared ; but  the  unequal  distribution  of  the  public 
Lungara  is  unhealthy.  The  more  densely  peopled  lauds,  or  of  those  conquered  by  the  anus  of  the 
pans,  on  the  contrary,  are  sufficiently  healthy ; republic,  led  to  new,  protracted,  ami  bloody  stmg- 
nnd  it  may  be  said  with  truth,  that  modern  Rome,  gles  between  the  patricians,  who  bad  appropriated 
which  extends  from  the  Quirinol  and  the  Capitol  to  themselves  the  lion's  share  of  these  lands,  and 
to  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  is  generally  free  from  the  plebeians,  who  sought  to  bring  about  their 
malaria.  There  are  unhealthy  seasons  in  Rome,  more  equitable  division.  This  occasioned  the  in- 
ns in  most  other  cities,  and  in  particular  years  | troducUon  by  the  latter  of  an  ArtRAitiAX  Law; 
epidemic  fevers  prevail  to  a fearful  extent  in  the  not,  however,  meaning  by  this,  as  is  commonly 
dirty  and  densely  peopled  districts;  but  these  have  understood,  a law  to  interfere  with  or  to  effect  an 
no  connection  with  malaria,  being  attributable  equal  distribution  of  private  property,  but  merely 
rather  to  the  absence  of  sewerage,  and  the  filthy  a law  to  limit  the  extent  of  the  public  lands  held 
habits  of  the  lower  orders.  The  temjicraturc  of  by  individuals,  and  to  subject  them  to  a real  and 
the  city  is  generally  mild  and  genial.  Frosts  are  not  a nominal  rent,  (See  Niebuhr,  ii  passim.) 
not  frequent,  and  though  snow  falls  occasionally.  The  history  of  the  intestine  troubles  of  Rome 
it  seldom  lies  on  the  ground  more  than  a single  during  the  long  protracted  contests  respecting  this 
day.  The  tramuntann , however,  a piercingly  cold  law,  and  the  extension  of  the  franchise  to  all 
N.  wind,  sometimes  blows  for  days  together.  Rains  Italian  subjects  and  allies  of  Rome  (the  latter  of 
are  frequent  and  heavy  in  November  and  Decern-  which  led  to  the  .Social  War),  would  lead  us  into 
1st;  but  fogs  are  ran*.  In  summer  the  heat  is  I details  quite  unsuited  to  the  nature  of  this  work, 
often  oppressive,  especially  during  the  prevalence  It  is  sufficient  here  to  state  that  the  principle  of 
of  the  sirocm . In  summer,  the  hour  after  sunset  representation  not  being  adopted  in  the  Roman 
is  considered  the  most  unwholesome  period  of  the  constitution,  it  could  not  long  survive,  after  the 
day,  and  then  people  generally  avoid  exposure  to  j extension  of  the  franchise  to  the  Italians  in 
the  air.  i general.  The  dclilieratious  of  the  city  assemblies 

History. — The  history  of  Rome,  which  includes,  were  henceforth  liable  to  l»e  controlled  bv  an 
for  many  centuries,  that  of  ail  the  countries  intlux  of  citizens  from  a distance,  and  full  sc»|>c 
washed  by  the  Mediterranean,  and,  at  a later  1 was  given  for  the  exercise  of  all  sorts  of  corruption 
period,  that  of  the  Western  Christian  church,  is  I and  intimidation.  The  soldiers,  too,  after  they 
far  too  extensive  to  allow  of  any  considerable  | had  carried  their  victorious  arms  beyond  the 
detail*  here.  Its  foundation  is  hidden  in  the  ob-  | boundaries  of  Italy,  gradually  ceased  to  pay  their 
scurity  of  an  age  reflecting  which  few  records  | accustomed  deference  to  the  orders  from  Rome, 
remained  in  the  time  of  its  historians ; and  the  i and  began  to  regard  themselves  rather  as  the 
investigations  of  Beaufort  and  Niebuhr  have  servants  of  the  generals  by  whom  they  were  corn- 
thrown  much  doubt  on  its  early  traditional  his-  tnanded,  and  to  whom  they  looked  for  advanee- 
tory.  Chronologic ts,  however,  are  pretty  well  meat,  than  of  the  republic.  In  consequence,  the 
agreed  in  assigning  its  foundation  to  Ihunulus,  its  whole  power  of  the  state  come  to  be  engrossed  by 
era,  according  to  Varro,  being  753  years  b.  c.  i the  great  military  leaders;  and  Marius  and  Syl In, 
According  to  the  account  of  Livy,  tfie  founder  I Porapey  and  Caesar,  Marc  Antony  and  Augustus, 
was  succeeded  by  6 other  monarehs ; and  the  con-  were  successively  masters  of  the  Roman  world, 
stitution  during  the  kingly  period  was  an  elective  The  battle  of  Actium  ( anno  B.  c.  30)  threw  the 
monarchy,  with  a king,  senate,  and  |>opulur  as-  whole  power  of  the  state  into  the  hands  of  Au- 
sembly,  the  king  being,  at  the  same  time,  chief,  gustus;  and  the  public,  weary  with  intestine  wars 
magistrate,  high  priest,  and  commander  of  the  and  revolutions,  were  glad  to  enjoy  tranquillity 
army ; though,  in  |M)int  of  fact,  as  his  election  dc-  under  his  supremacy.  The  imperatur,  who  had 
pended  on  the  voice  of  the  comitia,  the  * people  ’ previously  been  merely  the  commander-in-chief, 
were  the  real  source  of  power.  The  senate  origi-  now  began  to  concentrate  all  the  powers  of  the 
nally  consisted  of  100  members,  to  whom,  in  course  stAte  in  his  own  person.  He  became,  in  effect, 
of  time,  others  were  added.  The  comitia  comprised  perpetual  dictator,  and  held  the  sovereign  power 
the  burghers  only,  and  the  decrees  of  the  senate  free  from  all  constitutional  responsibility.  The 
required  their  approval  before  they  became  law.  senate,  indeed,  continued  to  exist  under  the  cn»- 
The  Romans  during  this  period  being  success-  perore  and  the  proctors  or  judges  retained  their 
ful  in  war.  added  considerably  to  their  previously  names;  but  the  decree*  of  the  former  were  recom- 
mit fined  territory.  The  public  and  private  vices  mended,  or  rather  dictated,  by  the  emperors,  and 
of  Tarquiuius  Superbus  led  {anno  510  B.  c.)  to  the  edicta  of  the  Utter  were  superseded  by  sum- 
thc  abolition  of  kingly  government,  and  the  mary  decrees  called  constitutions  principum . In 
establishment  of  the  republic,  under  2 consuls,  this  state  the  government  of  Rome  remained 
annually  chosen,  originally  from  the  patricians  about  400  years.  The  succession  depended  partly 
only,  but  afterwards  from  either  patricians  or  on  the  will  of  the  reigning  emperor,  who  some- 
plebeians.  The  tcraixirary  ascendency  of  the  pa-  times  appointed  his  successor,  either  by  adoption, 
trician  party  effected  the  institution  (u.  c.  500)  or  by  giving  him  the  title  of  Conor.  In  the 
of  the  dictatorship,  by  which,  on  extraordinary  event  of  no  successor  being  named  by  the  previous 
emergencies,  the  whole  power  of  the  state  was  emperor,  the  right  of  election  devolved  on  the 
committed  to  a single  individual,  who  might  act  senate  ; but  it  was  frequently  usurped  by  the 
with  (lcs]K>tical  authority.  In  the  sequel,  after  army  and  by  the  Prieto rian  guards;  and  some- 
many  delays,  and  much  opposition,  officers  called  times  rival  emperors  were  chosen  by  the  senate 
tribunes  were  appointed  by  the  jicoplo,  who  bad  a and  the  army,  or  by  different  armies,  the  preten- 
veto  on  the  proceedings  of  the  senate.  Tbeconsti-  sions  of  the  candidates  lieing  decided  in  the.  field, 
tution  was  thus  founded  on  the  principle  of  a dis-  Under  such  circumstances,  and  considering  the 
tribution  of  power  between  the  aristocracy  and  the  degraded  state  of  the  Roman  people,  enervated 
commonalty ; and  in  this  state  it  remained  with-  by  indolence,  and  corrupted  by  largesses,  imrau- 
out  any  considerable  change  to  the  end  of  the  mty  from  taxes,  ami  indulgence  in  public  shows, 
Punic  wars,  the  empire  of  Rome  being  iu  the  it  may  well  excite  surprise  that  the  empire  did 
meanwhile  extended  over  Italy,  Sicily,  Corsica  not  sooner  fall  to  pieces. 

and  Sardinia,  the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  and  part  of  Some  sjieculative  inquirers  have  classed  the 
Spain.  Amid  these  successes  the  distinction  of  circumstance  of  the  imperial  dignity  bong  elective 
patricians  and  plebeians  seemed  to  have  disap-  among  the  causes  that  contributed'  to  its  decline; 
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whereas  it  really  appears  to  have  been  almost  the  1 are  chiefly  retail  dealers,  or  persons  employed  in 
only  principle  that  enabled  it  to  survive  ho  long,  market  gardening  and  agriculture.  The  town 
In  a government  like  that  of  Home,  where  every  derives  its  principal  advantage  from  its  situation 
thing  hail  to  be  transacted  directly  by  the  cm-  \ on  the  London  road,  and  more  recently  from  being 
perur,  a hereditary  monarchy,  which  supjioses  the  _ one  of  the  stations  on  the  Great  Eastern  railway, 
occurrence  of  minorities,  was  out  of  the  question.  , It  is  also  one  of  the  polling  places  for  the  S.  div. 
And  how  unworthy  soever  the  means  by  which  of  Essex.  Markets,  esficcially  for  calves,  well 
some  of  flic  emperors  arrived  at  the  imperial  , attended,  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  and  Weduea- 
dignity,  not  a few  of  them  owed  it  to  their  superior  | days  ; fair,  June  24.  for  cattle  and  horses, 
ability.  Nerva,  Trajan,  the  two  Aotonincs,  Se-  j kOMNKY  (NEW), a cinque-port,  decayed  bor. 
veins',  Aurelian,  and  other  able  princes,  gave  new  market  town  and  par.  of  England,  co.  Kent,  lathe 
vigour  to  the  tottering  fabric,  and  prolonged  its  I Shepwav,  partly  in  lib,  Romney  Marsh,  and  partly 
existence.  ! it*  hund.  St.  Martin’s  Pountney,  19  m.  SW.  Dover, 

At  the  clone  of  the  4th  century,  the  Homan  1 and  58  m.  SE.  London.  Area  of  bor.  and  i«ir. 
dominions,  which  still  extended  from  Britain  on  2,3*20  acres.  Pop.  1,062  in  1861.  The  town, 
the  W.  to  the  Euphrates  on  the  E.,  were  divided  i which  arose  out  of  the  mins  of  Old  Romney,  was 
between  Ilnnorius  and  Arcadius.  At  this  time,  formerly  in  a comparatively  flourishing  condition, 
too,  the  barbarian*,  sensible  of  the  growing  weak-  | Iteitig  a considerable  sea-port ; but  the  haven  has 
ness  of  the  Romans,  liegan  to  harass  the  empire  ; for  many  years  been  completely  filled  up.  It 
with  incessant  hostilities,  and  one  country  after ; consists  at  present  of  a broad  principal  street 
another  was  lost,  till  at  length  Italy  itself  was  , crossed  by  one  of  inferior  size,  in  which  is  the 
invaded  by  the  Huns,  and  shortly  afterwards  by  ( town-hall.  Houses  chiefly  of  brick,  the  market- 
the  Heruli,  whose  general,  Odoacer  (a.  l».  476),  house  and  town-hall  being  modem  erections, 
dethroned  the  impotent  Romulus  Augustulus,  as-  • The  church  is  a spacious  structure,  consisting  of  a 
Minted  the  title  of  rer,  and  fixed  his  residence  in  nave,  aides  ami  chancel,  partly  Norman,  and 
Ravenna.  Thus  fell  the  greatest  empire  of  the  partly  in  the  pointed  style,  with  a large  and 
world,  exactly  1,229  years  after  its  supposed  curious  tower  at  the  W.  end:  the  living  is  a 
foundation  by  Romulus.  Odoacer  gave  way  to  vicarage  in  the  patronage  of  All  Souls'  College, 
Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  and  during  his  ! Oxford,  of  the  nett  value  of  161/.  a year.  The 
reign  Home  and  all  Italy  enjoyed  a period  of  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  a small  cnapel,  ami 
peace  and  prosperity.  But  the  calm  was  only  there  are  2 Sunday  schools,  besides  a free  school 
temporary;  Beltsaritts,  the  general  of  Justinian,  ami  almshouses.  The  inhabitants,  with  a few 
and  Totifa  the  Ostrogoth,  successively  took  Rome, ; exceptions,  are  employed  in  grazing  cattle  on 
which  was  striped  of  some  of  its  most  splendid  Romney  Marsh,  a rich  tract  of  land,  extending 
monuments,  at  the  same  time  that  its  inhabs.  about  7 m.  N.  and  W.  from  the  town,  and  com- 
were  reduced  to  a state  of  wretchedness  which  ! prising  about  47,000  acres,  with  a pop.  of  6,708  in 
they  had  not  before  experienced.  After  having  ; 1861.  This  tract  is  defended  from  the  encroach - 
liecomc  a province,  or  e.rar chafe,  of  the  Eastern  ; menta  of  the  sea  by  an  immense  embankment 
empire,  Rome  passed,  in  774,  under  the  dominiou  called  Dymclmrch  Wall,  along  which  is  a good 
of  the  Franks,  who  retained  it  till  the  dcjMtsitinn  road  for  carriages : this  sea-wall  is  kept  in  repair 
of  Charles  le  tiros,  in  887 ; after  which  the  pos-  by  a rate  levied  on  the  proprietors  of  the  marsh, 
session  of  Rome  ami  Italy  became,  during  more  The  sheep  depastured  here  furnish  long  combing 
than  three  centuries,  the  subject  of  contention  lie-  wool. 

tween  the  emperors  of  Germany,  the  numerous  New  Romney  Is  a bor.  by  prescription,  and  re- 
states into  which  Italy  had  been  parcelled,  and  turned  2 mems.  to  the  II.  of  C.  from  the  reign  of 
the  bishops  of  Rome,  who  with  the  title  of  pope  j Edward  III.  down  to  the  Reform  Act,  by  which 
assumed  a right  to  temporal  power.  Nicholas  111.  it  was  disfranchised.  It  was  not  considered  of 
at  length  obtained  from  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg,  in  sufficient  importance  to  l*e  included  in  the  pro- 
1278,  the  grant  of  an  independent  territory,  called  visions  of  the  Mur.ici|ial  Reform  Act;  but  it  still 
the  States  of  the  Church;  and  thus  began  the  j retains  certain  privileges  reserved  in  that  act  for 
sovereignty  of  the  popes,  which,  with  some  inter-  , the  Cinque  Ports.  Old  Romney,  2 m.  W.  the  town, 
ruptions,  has  continued  to  the  present  day.  (Fur-  lias  now  only  a few  houses  surrounding  the  church, 
ther  details  respecting  this  i>art  of  Roman  history  ; with  a jmp.  of  151  in  1861. 

will  be  found  under  the  bead,  Papal  States.)  j ROMORANTIN,  a town  of  France,  de'p.  Ixnrcv 
KOMFORD,  a market  town  and  par.  of  Essex,  et-Chcr,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Seudre  (a  tributary 
in  the  liberty  of  Ha vering-atte- Bower,  on  the  j of  the  Loire),  where  it  receives  the  Morautin,  24 
high  read  from  London  to  Norwich,  13  m.  EXE.  j m.  SE.  Bloia.  Pop.  7,642  in  1861.  The  town  was 
London,  and  16  ra.  SW.  Chelmsford,  on  the  Great  formerly  the  cap.  of  Sologne,  and  was  embellished 
Eastern  railway.  Pop  of  town  4.361  and  of  par.  by  Francis  I.  It  has  an  old  castle,  n spacious 
6,604  in  1861.’  Area  of  par.  3,340  acres.  The  j prison,  a theatre,  courts  of  original  jurisdiction  and 
town  consists  principally  of  a long  wide  street ; commerce,  and  some  manufactures  of  woollen  studs 
along  the  high  road,  having  near  its  centre  the  1 and  yarn.  Romorantin  was  taken  by  Edward  the 
market-house  and  town-hall,  in  which  are  held  | Black  Prince  in  1356.  Cannon  appear  to  have 
the  petty  sessions  for  the  liberty.  The  church  is  been  used  in  the  siege;  but  this,  though  one  of 
an  ancient  structure  consisting  of  a nave,  chancel,  the  earliest,  is  not,  as  has  been  alleged,  by  any 
and  N.  aisle,  with  a tower  at  the  W.  end.  The  means  the  first  occasion  on  which  they  were  so 
living  is  a curacy  subordinate  to  that  of  Horn-  employed.  But  it  is  lietter  known  in  history,  by 
church,  in  the  patronage  of  New  College,  Oxford,  giving  its  name  to  the  edict  of  1050,  drawn  up  by 
value  54/.,  besides  which  the  curate  receives  an  the  chancellor  I’Hopital,  which  gave  to  bishop**, 
annual  stipend  of  200 L The  Wesleyan  Met  ho-  and  took  away  from  the  parliaments,  the  power  to 
dints  and  Baptists  have  places  of  worship,  with  try  cases  of  heresy.  It  is  said  that  the  chancellor 
attached  Sunday  schools;  besides  which  there  Is  a . consented  to  this  edict  only  to  avoid  a still  greater 
national  school,  partly  endowed  and  partly  sup-  evil,  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition, 
ported  by  subscription.  The  town  has  also  several  ROMSEY’,  or  KUMSEY,  a inun.  bor.,  market 
almshouses  and  benefactions  for  the  poor.  At  a town,  audpar.  of  England,  co.  Hants,  hund.  King’s 
little  distance  from  Romford  ore  cavalry  barracks,  Soraboum,  the  town  being  situated  on  the  'lest,  a 
erected  in  1795,  but  now  disused.  The  inhabs. , tributary  of  the  Antou,  oil  the  Andover  canal,  6 m. 
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NW.  Southampton,  ami  80  m.  SW.  London,  by 
London  and  South  - Western  railway.  Pop.  of  bor. 
2,116,  and  of  par.  5,848  in  1861.  Area  of  par., 
divided  into  Romney- Extra  and  Infra,  9,310  acres. 
The  town,  which  consists  chiefly  of  a long  and 
wide  street,  crossed  by  another  at  right  angles, 
covers  a considerable  extent  of  ground.  It  has  an 
audit-house,  with  a market-place  beneath,  and  an 
old  town-hall,  in  which  petty  sessions  are  held ; 
but  bv  far  the  most  remarkable  public  building  is 
the  par.  church.  This  interesting  edifice  is  almost 
the  only  remaining  portion  of  an  abbey  said  to 
have  been  founded  here  by  Edward  the  Elder,  j 
The  present  structure  apjiears,  however,  to  date 
from  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  most  complete  Anglo-Norman  monu- 
ments in  the  kingdom.  * It  is  a cross  church,  with 
a low  massive  tower ; the  general  exterior  appear- 
ance is  Norman,  of  very  good  character,  and  much 
of  it  unaltered.  The  W.  end  is  early  English, 
very  plain  outside,  and  its  details  accommodated 
to  the  Norman  part ; but  the  inside  of  this  W. 
portion  is  a very  tine  specimen  of  the  early  Eng- 
lish, rich  rather  by  composition  than  minute  orna- 
ment. The  central  portion  and  the  transepts,  with 
the  sides  of  the  chancel,  are  Norman,  showing 
various  singularities  ami  mixtures  of  pointed  and 
round  arches.’  (Rickman,  Goth.  Arch.,  p.  176.) 
This  church  hns  a tine  high  altar,  much  good 
traiyry,  and  stained  glass:  and  a curious  pecu- 
liarity is,  that  a large  fruit-bearing  apple-tree 
grow*  from  its  n^of.  The  Presbyterians  have  a 
meeting-house  in  Komsoy,  and  it  has  an  alms- 
house, a charity  school  for  30  boys,  anil  a free 
school.  The  corporation  are  trustees  for  several 
charities  which,  with  the  affairs  of  the  bor.  gene- 
rally, appear  to  have  been  well  managed.  The 
corporation  consists  of  a mayor,  6 aldermen,  and 
12  capital  burgesses. 

Sir  William  Petty,  one  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary men  of  his  time,  was  a native  of  Romsey, 
where  his  father  carried  on  the  business  of  a 
clothier.  lie  received  his  early  education  in  the 
grammar  school  of  his  native  town.  After  his 
death,  on  the  16th .December,  1687,  his  remains 
were  deposited  in  the  par.  church  under  a plain 
stone  inscribed  with  his  name. 

HONDA,  a city  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia,  prov. 
Granada,  on  the  Guadiaro,  40  ra.  W.  by  N.  Malaga, 
and  48  m.  NNE.  Gibraltar.  Pop.  19,334  in  1857. 
The  situation  of  the  city  is  peculiar,  being  built 
on  lofty  rock*  beetling  over  the  river^across  which, 
at  an  elevation  of  200  ft.  above  the  surface,  are 
thrown  two  bridges,  one  of  which  consists  of  a 
single  arch,  110  ft.  in  span,  and  surmounted  by 
another  bridge  of  three  arches,  at  a much  greater 
elevation.  A third  bridge  crosses  the  stream  some- 
what above  the  town.  The  river  is  wholly  {inna- 
vigable, and  several  cascades  arc  formed  close  to 
the  city.  One  |>ortioii,  called  the  Old  City,  over- 
hangs the  8.  clifT.  and  is  encircled  by  an  old  em- 
battled wall,  built  by  the  Saracens,  and  flanked 
by  extensive  outworks,  while  the  more  widely 
spread  buildings  on  the  opposite  bank  bear  the 
name  of  El  MemuliUo,  or  New  Town.  Within 
the  fortifications  stands  the  royal  palace  of  Abou- 
Melic,  the  Moor,  now  a vast  heap  of  ruins.  The 
only  entrance  to  the  city  is  through  n succession 
of  gates,  leading  to  a long  and  narrow,  but  toler- 
ably straight  street,  running  N.  and  S.  for  about 
4 m.  to  the  upper  or  new  bridge.  This  street  is 
lined  with  handsome  shops,  anil  from  it  lead  off 
both  right  and  left  numerous  alleys,  communi- 
cating with  little  courts  and  crooked  passages,  all 
of  which,  however,  are  lined  with  remarkably  good 
houses.  In  fact,  says  Capt.  Scott  (Honda  and 
Granada,  i.  103),  * this  labyrinth  is  the  Mayfair  of 
You  IV. 
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Rondo,  the  aristocratic  location  of  all  the  IJulalguia 
of  the  province,  who,  proud  of  the  little  patch  of 
land  won  by  the  swords  of  their  forefathers  from 
the  accursed  Moslems,  would  as  soon  think  of  de- 
nying the  infallibility  of  the  pope  as  of  taking  up 
their  abode  among  the  mercantile  inhabitants  of 
the  mushroom  suburb,  which,  however,  is  beyond 
all  comparison,  the  most  agreeable  place  of  re- 
sidence.’ The  principal  streets  of  the  New  Town 
are  wide  and  tolerably  straight:  it  contains  some 
flue  open  plazoa ; and  although  the  houses  are  thus 
more  exposed  to  the  sun,  they  enjoy  a freer  circu- 
lation of  air.  The  absence  of  ail  enclosing  wall 
tends  also,  in  point  of  coolness,  to  give  the  Mer- 
cndillo  an  advantage  over  the  city.  It  is  nearly 
as  difficult  of  approach,  however,  and  as  incapahlo 
of  expansion  as  the  walled  city  itself,  for  cliffs 
bound  it  on  three  sides,  leaving  the  access  free 
only  on  its  N.  side.  The  city  hns  few  public  build- 
ings except  its  churches  which  are  numerous,  and 
gaudily  titled  up;  but  they  have  neither  paintings 
nor  statuary  of  any  merit.  The  New  Town  com- 
prises a small,  but  commodious  theatre,  the  stables 
of  the  Ural  Mautranm  (or  corporation  of  nobility 
for  breeding  horses),  and  the  Plaza  ite  la*  Turn*,  a 
circular  covered  building  of  stone,  one  of  the  hand- 
somest in  Spain,  and  capable  of  accommodating 
10,000  spectators. 

The  inhabitants  of  Honda  nre  principally  em- 
ployed in  agricultural  and  horticultural  pursuits, 
though  there  are  several  manufactories  of  coarse 
woollen  cloths  and  hats,  two  or  three  tanneries, 
and  numerous  water-mills.  It  is  a place  also  of 
considerable  commerce;  its  secluded,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  central  situation,  making  it  a con- 
venient depot  for  smuggled  goods,  in  which,  in- 
deed, the  present  trade  of  Spain  mostly  consists. 

' A very  large  fair  is  annually  held  here  in  May  for 
cattle,  horses,  sheep,  aiul  general  goods : it  collects 
an  astonishing  concourse  of  people  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  and  oilers  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  observing  the  costumes  and  shades  of  character 
|>eculiar  to  the  inhabs.  of  the  different  provinces. 
The  neighbourhood  is  extremely  picturesque,  and 
produces  an  abundance  of  wine,  oil,  and  com,  as 
well  as  the  fruits  and  vegetables  peculiar  to  a more 
N.  climate.  Cattle  graze  in  large  herds  on  the 
plains,  and  the  hills  abound  with  many  varieties 
of  game,  including  deer  and  wild  boars.  About 
8 m.  SK.  of  Honda  is  the  singular  mountain,  called 
Cresta  fie  Gallo,  consisting  of  two  parallel  ridges 
Joined  at  the  bottom,  one  red,  the  other  white; 
lioth  of  them  possess  mineral  riches,  which,  under 
a better  system  of  national  economy,  might  pro- 
bably be  turned  to  good  account. 

Honda  has  been  supposed,  though  perhaps  with 
little  foundation,  to  owe  its  origin  to  the  Homans. 
Nothing  certain,  however,  is  known  respecting  it 
prior  to  the  domination  of  the  Moors,  who  made 
it  one  of  their  principal  strongholds.  In  1331  it 
j became  the  court  residence  of  Abon-Mclic,  son  of 
I the  emperor  of  Fez,  who  erected  the  castle  and 
fortifications.  It  was  finally  taken  from  the  Moors 
by  Ferdinand  of  Castile  in  1485. 

ROSCOMMON,  an  inland  co.  of  Ireland,  prov. 
Connaught,  having  N.  Leitrim  and  Sligo,  K.  and 
SE.  Longford,  Westmeath,  and  King's  County, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Shannon,  S\V. 
and  W.  Galway,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
Suck,  and  Mayo.  Area,  584,407  acres,  of  which 
131,063  are  bog  and  mountain,  and  24,787  water. 
There  are  some  mountainous  tracts  in  the  N.  parts 
of  the.  co.,  and  elsewhere ; but,  shaking  generally, 
its  surface  is  nearly  flat,  exhibiting,  for  the  miw*t 
part,  either  green  fields  or  bogs.  Substratum  prin- 
cipally limestone.  Pastures  most  luxuriant.  Stone 
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peculiar  to  this  co.  Estates  very  large : many  of 
them,  however,  arc  let  on  perpetual  leases,  the 
holders  of  some  of  which  form  an  intermediate 
class  between  the  great  proprietors  and  the  oc- 
cupiers. A large  proportion  of  land  in  pasture ; 
but  latterly  tillage  has  been  rapidly  extending. 
Several  improvements  have  been  introduced  both 
in  the  plan  of  husbandry,  and  in  the  instruments 
employed  in  earning  it  on.  Tillage  farms  gene- 
rally small.  Oats  and  potatoes  principal  crops, 
but  wheat  is  now  rather  extensively  cultivated. 

A good  deal  of  work  is  done  by  the  loy,  a species 
of  spade.  Cat  tie,  long-homed;  sheep,  long- woolled;  | 
hot  h breeds  good ; few  dairies.  Some  new  cottages, 
on  a few  estates,  are  neat  and  comfortable,  but  the 
great  majority  continue  to  be  ns  bad  as  possible. 
The  same  may  Ik*  said  of  the  farm  buildingR. 
There  are  veins  of  coal  and  ironstone  in  the  N. 
parts  of  the  co.,  to  the  W.  of  I>oiigh  Allen.  These 
had  been  occasionally  wrought  to  some  extent  for 
a considerable  pcritxl,  but  in  general  to  the  heavy 
loss  of  those  by  whom  the  works  were  carried  on. 

It  was,  however,  contended  that  this  happened 
from  the  want  of  capital,  or  want  of  skill  on  the 
part  of  those  employed,  and  the  most  exaggerated 
and  delusive  accounts  were,  at  the  same  time,  pub- 
lishod  of  the  value  of  the  mines.  At  length,  during 
the  year  1825,  three  companies  were  formed  for 
working  the  coal  and  iron  mines  at  Arigna  and 
other  places  in  this  co.  One  of  these,  after  ex- 
amining the  ground,  prudently  declined  proceed- 
ing any  farther ; the  energies  of  another  were  para- 
lysed by  the  fraud,  jobbing,  and  mismanagement 
of  some  of  its  directors  amt  agents ; and  the  third 
(the  Irish  Mining  Company),  an  enterprising  and 
well-conducted  association,  ultimately  abandoned 
the  undertaking,  their  collieries  having  proved,  if 
not  absolutely  worthless,  not  worth  the  cost  of 
working  them.  The  linen  manufacture  was  at  one 
time  pretty  extensively  diffused  over  the  co.,  but 
it  has  lat  terly  very  much  fallen  off.  Being  washed 
throughout  its  whole  extent  by  the  Shannon,  few 
Irish  cos.  have  greater  facilities  than  Roscommon 
for  the  easy  and  convenient  disposal  of  their 
products,  it  is  divided  into  C baronies  and  66 
parishes,  and  sends  2 members  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  l>oth  for  the  co.  Registered  electors. 
8,650  in  1865.  Principal  towns,  Roscommon  and 
Elphin.  At  the  census  of  1861,  the  county  had 
28.215  inliab.  houses,  29,776  families,  and  lo7,272 
inhabitants;  while  in  1841  the  count v had  44,087 
inhabited  houses,  46,387  families,  and  253,591  in- 
habitants. 

Roscommon,  an  inland  town  of  Ireland,  prov. 
Connaught,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  6 m.  W.  from 
Lough  Rcc,  and  78  m.  W.  by  N.  Dublin,  on  the 
Midland  Great  Western  railway.  Pop.  2,699  in 
1861.  The  town  has  a par.  church,  a Rom.  Ca- 
tholic chapel,  a public  school,  a market  house,  n 
cavalry  l>arrack,  an  extensive  modem  co.  court 
house  and  gaol,  and  an  intinnnry.  Races  are  an- 
nually held  in  the  vicinity.  Under  a charter  of 
James  I.,  in  1612,  the  corporation,  which  consisted 
of  a sovereign,  12  burgesses,  and  a commonalty,  re- 
turned 2 moms.  to  the  Irish  H.  of  C.  till  the  Union, 1 
when  it  was  disfranchised.  It  principally  occupies 
the  8.  slope  of  a gently  rising  hill;  but  it  is 
straggling,  ill-built,  and  p<H>r,  its  hovels  stretching 
along  the  principal  line*  of  road  by  which  it  is 
approached.  Latterly,  however,  it  has  been  some- 
what improved.  In  summer,  it  suffers  from  a 
deficiency  of  water.  A manor  court  holds  pleas 
for  debts  to  the  amount  of  10/.  The  co.  assizes  are 
held  here;  as  are  general  sessions  twice  a year,  and 
petty  sessions  every  Monday.  It  is  a constabulary 
station,  and  lias  manufactures  of  coarse  woollens, 
linens,  and  brown  pottery,  for  the  supply  of  the 
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immediate  neighbourhood.  The  trade  in  com  is 
increasing.  Markets  on  Saturdays;  fairs  on  Whit- 
Mondav  and  5th  December. 

The  mins  of  an  old  Dominican  abbey,  founded 
in  1257.  have  n tine  monument  of  its  founder,  one  of 
the  O’Connor  familv.  Here,  also,  are  the  remains 
of  a tine  old  castle,  built  by  the  English  soon  after 
their  entry  into  thia  part  of  the  co.  The  town, 
and  a considerable  contiguous  estate,  which  has 
hitherto  been  much  neglected,  arc  the  projxirty  of 
the  Earl  of  Essex. 

ROSUREA,  a town  of  Ireland,  prov.  Munster, 
near  the  NW.  extremity  of  the  co.  Tipperary', 
tinelv  situated  between  the  Sliebh-Mt*om  and 
l)evil«-bit  ranges  of  hills,  on  a branch  of  the  lessor 
Brosna.  40  m.  NE.  Limerick.  Pop.  3,543  in  1861. 
The  town  is  of  great  antiquity,  having  liccn  made 
| the  seat  of  a bishopric  in  the  6tli  century,  united 
| to  Killaloe  in  the  12th.  Some  remnins  of  the  old 
cathedral  may  still  be  seen  in  the  W.  front  of  the 
par.  church ; it  haa  also  a fine  stone  cross,  a pillar 
tower,  an  old  castle  built  by  the  Ormonde  family, 
and  the  mins  of  a Franciscan  monastery.  The 
town  is  irregularly  built.  Among  the  public 
buildings  arc  the  ]>ar.  church,  a Rom.  Catholic 
chapel,  meeting-houses  for  Quakers  and  Metho- 
dists, a school  on  the  foundation  of  Erasmus  Smith, 
a fever  hospital,  cholera  hospital,  and  dispensary, 
market-house,  bridewell,  and  barrack.  A manor 
court,  which  holds  pleas,  to  the  extent  of  10/.  Irish, 
sits  monthly ; petty  sessions  arc  held  on  Mondays. 
It  is  a constabulary  station.  It  manufactures 
1 coarse  woollens,  has  several  flour  mills,  two  tan- 
yards,  two  breweries  and  a distillery,  and  carries  on 
| a very  extensive  trade  in  grain ; its  retail  trade  is 
also  considerable,  the  surrounding  country  having 
a more  than  usual  numlier  of  resident  gentry. 
Markets  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays;  fairs  on 
25th  March.  7th  May,  21st  June,  8th  August,  9th 
October,  and  29th  November. 

ROSETTA,  or  ROSSETTA  (Arab.  Rashid),  a 
town  and  sea-port  of  Lower  Egypt,  on  the  W. 
branch  of  the  Nile  (the  anc.  Bo!  hi  tine  mouth),  near 
its  embouchure,  36  m.  EXE.  Alexandria.  Down 
to  a late  period,  it  was  one  of  the  most  important 
commercial  towns  in  the  country,  and  had  a pop. 
estimated  to  amount  to  about  26,000 ; but  since  the 
opening  of  the  Mahmoudich  canal  from  Alexandria 
to  the  Nile,  Rosetta  has  sunk  into  comparative  in- 
significance; its  pop.  has  dwindled  down  to  about 
4,000,  and  the  principal  traffic  consists  in  the  re- 
moval to  Alexandria  of  the  bricks,  and  other 
materials,  of  its  buildings.  It  was  principally 
constructed  of  red  brick,  plastered  over  and  white- 
washed. As  elsewhere  in  the  East,  the  streets  are 
narrow,  and  the  upper  stories  project,  so  as  fre- 
quently to  meet.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  Ro- 
setta is  neater  than  many  oriental  towns,  and  its 
situation  in  the  midst  of  date,  bannna,  and  orange 
groves,  is  distinguished  for  beauty.  The  iuhalis. 
are  principally  occupied  in  the  rice,  cotton,  sail- 
cloth, and  leather  factories  established  by  the 
Pacha,  at  a wretchedly  low  rate  of  wages.  There 
are  now  no  resident  merchants  in  Rosetta,  and  its 
shipping,  which  was  formerly  considerable,  is  re- 
duced to  a few  l>oats.  The  port,  though  tolerably 
secure  within,  is  difficult  of  entrance,  there  being 
a shifting  luir  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which 
can  only  be  passed  with  safety  during  favourable 
winds,  and  at  certain  times  of  tide. 

Rosetta  is  famed  for  the  supposed  salubrity  of 
its  air,  which  attracts  visitors  thither  during'tlie 
summer  and  autumn  months.  It  was  founded  by 
one  of  the  caliphs  about  870,  near  the.  site  of  the 
one.  Bo!bitinumf  but  has  no  antiquities  of  its 
own.  Here  was  discovered  the  famous  trilinffual 
tablet,  culled  the  ‘ Rosetta  stone,'  to  which  we  arc 
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mainly  indebted  for  the  discoveries  of  Young  and 
Cham  poll  ion. 

ROSS  and  CROMARTY,  two  cos.  of  Scotland, 
in  the  Highlands,  forming  together  a maritime 
district  of  great  extent,  stretching  quite  across  the 
island,  and  including  Lewis,  in  the  Hebrides. 
These  cos.,  though  in  some  respects  distinct,  are 
united  under  one  sheriff,  and  Cromarty  being  a 
small  oo.,  consisting  of  several  detached  portions, 
most  of  which  are  wholly  surrounded  by  parts  of 
Ross,  they  may  be  roost  conveniently  noticed 
under  one  head.  They  are  bounded  X.  by  the  co. 
of  Sutherland,  E.  by  the  Friths  of  Dornoch  and 
Moray,  S.  by  Inverness,  and  \V\  by  the  Atlantic. 
Area,  1,904,000  acres,  of  which  1,532,800  are  main- 
land, and  375,200  Islands;  the  freshwater  lakes 
cover  a space  of  44.800  acres  on  the  mainland,  and 
of  12,800  in  the  islands.  The  E.  parts  of  the 
prov.,  consisting  of  the  districts  called  the  Black 
Isle,  or  the  Peninsula,  between  the  Beauly  and 
Moray  Friths,  the  Frith  of  Cromarty;  and  Easter 
Ross,  or  the  Peninsula,  between  the  Friths  of 
Cromarty  and  Domock,  are  comparatively  Hat  and 
fertile,  Easter  Ross  has  a considerable  extent  of 
clayey  loam,  and  of  light  sandy  soil  The  soil  of 
the  Black  Isle  is  very  various;  much  of  it  is  poor, 
but  the  cultivated  portion  consists  principally  of 
clayey  loam,  good  black  mould,  and  sandy  loam. 
In  Strathpeffcr,  and  the  country  round  Dingwall, 
the  soil  is  clayey  ; but  with  these  exceptions  the 
rest  of  the  co.  is  wild,  drearv,  ragged,  and  moun- 
tainous, interspersed  with  lalces,  and  narrow  glens, 
that  afford  pasture  for  sheep  and  black  cattle. 
Estates,  for  the  most  part,  very  large;  but  there 
are  several  that  are  not  of  much  value.  Farms  of 
all  sizes;  but  the  number  of  small  occupancies, 
though  still  very  considerable,  is  much  diminished. 
Native  breed  of  cattle  hardy,  compact,  and  well 
suited  to  the  country;  but  in  the  VV.  parts  of  the 
co.,  the  Skye  and  Argyleshire  breeds,  or  one  closely 
allied  to  them,  are  roost  prevalent.  Cattle  were 
formerly  much  more  abundant  than  at  present 
.Sheep-farming  has,  for  many  years  past,  engrossed 
almost  the  whole  attention  of  the  princi{>al  farmers 
and  improvers ; so  that,  l ►(■sides  a decrease  in  the 
number,  it  is  also  said  that  the  breed  of  cattle  has 
deteriorated.  This,  however,  has  been  denied  by 
others : and,  at  all  events,  the  baneful  practice  of 
overstocking  is  no  longer  carried  to  any  thing  like 
the  extent  to  which  it  was  formerly  practised  in  i 
this,  as  well  as  in  other  Highland  cos.  At  no  very  J 
distant  period,  oxen  were  extensively  employed  in  i 
field-labour ; hut  they  are  no  longer  used  for  this 
purpose.  All  sorts  of  improvements,  both  in  breed- 
ing and  cropping,  have  been  tried  by  the  principal 
proprietors,  and  by  many  intelligent  and  enter- 
prising sheep  farmers  that  have  immigrated  thither 
from  the  S.  Most  part  of  Easter  Ross,  great  part 
of  the  Black  Isle,  with  the  country  round  Ding- 
wall, and  along  the  N\V.  shore  of  the  Inner  Frith 
iff  Cromarty,  now  ranks  with  the  finest  districts  of 
Scotland.  It  is  traversed  in  every  direction  by 
excellent  roads,  is  well  fenced,  and  has  a more 
than  usual  number  of  seats  and  plantations.  Agri- 
culture has  been  wonderfully  improved;  and  the 
crops  of  wheat  and  turnips  arc  at  present  nowise 
inferior  to  those  in  the  more  S.  cos.  But  exclusive 
of  these  districts,  a great  extent  of  mountainous 
country  is  still  occupied  by  the  old  Highland 
tenantry.  These  are  a brave  and  hardy  race ; but 
poor,  and  without  either  enterprise  or  industry. 
They  occupy  the  straths  or  valleys  between  the 
mountains,  and  along  the  hanks  of  the  rivers, 
which  in  some  places  are  so  thickly  tenanted,  that 
there  is  a family  for  every  Scotch  acre  of  arable 
land.  On  this  they  raise  oats,  l»ear,  or  bigg  (a 
species  of  barley),  and  potatoes  5 frequently  culti- 
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rating  the  ground  with  a crooked  spade  (caschrom) 
instead  of  a plough.  The  mode  of  ploughing, 
which  was  formerly  general  over  the  whole  country, 
and  which  is  still  practised  by  the  smaller  tenants, 
is  barbarous  in  the  extreme.  The  smaller  tenants 
uniformly  possess  a considerable  extent,  of  grazing 
ground,  which  is  commonly  contiguous  to,  but 
sometimes  at.  a considerable  distance  from,  their 
arable  possession.  Their  huts  arc  for  the  most 
part  wretched  ; few  of  them  have  either  chimneys 
or  windows;  they  prefer,  indeed,  living  in  the 
midst  of  smoke  and  tilth;  and  in  winter,  the 
cattle  are  generally  housed  under  the  same  roof 
with  the  family.  Except  for  a few  months,  when 
sowing  or  reaping  their  crops,  preparing  and  saving 
their  fuel,  the  greater  part  of  their  time  is  spent  in 
thepursuit  of  game,  in  fishing,  or  in  idleness. 

The  co.  of  Ross,  at  the  census  of  1861,  had  a 
pop.  of  81,406,  living  in  15,728  inhab.  houses. 
Cromarty,  in  1861,  had  a pop.  of  81,406,  in  15,728 
houses.  Registered  electors,  at  the  general  elec- 
tion of  I860,  for  Ross,  885;  and  fur  Cromarty, 
48.  The  old  valued  rent  was  6,6084  for  Ross,  and 
1,0744  for  Cromarty  ; and  the  new  valuation,  for 
1HG4-C5,  was  193,0684  for  Ross,  and  8,1784  for 
Cromarty. 

ROSS,  a town  and  par.  of  England,  co.  Here- 
ford, hund.  Graytree,  ou  the  Wye,  15  m.  W.  by  S. 
Gloucester.  Area  of  oar.  3,540  acres.  l*op’.  of 
par.  4,346  in  1861.  The  town  is  finely  situated 
oil  an  eminence  above  the  river,  but  its  streets  are 
.steep,  rough,  and  narrow.  The  church,  in  a con- 
spicuous situation,  has  a lofty  spire,  and  is  partly 
in  the  peq>endicular  style,  but  it  has  been  injured 
by  alterations  and  repairs.  The  living,  a rec- 
tory and  vicarage,  vested  in  the  patronage  of  the 
bisKop  of  Hereford,  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  co., 
being  worth  1 ,2844  a year,  nett  income.  There  is 
a market-house,  two  charity  schools,  and  an  alms- 
house. In  Camden’s  time  Ross  was  celebrated  for 
its  cutlcrj*  and  its  cyder;  the  former,  however,  has 
entirely  disappeared,  but  it  continues  to  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  excellence  of  the  cyder  made 
in  its  vicinity.  It  is  governed  by  a seijeant  and 
four  constables.  Market  on  Thursday. 

The  4 Mau  of  Ross,’  immortalised  bv  Pope 
(Moral  Essays,  iii.  lin.  250),  was  a Mr.  John 
Kvrie,  a native  of  the  town,  where  he  died  in 
1724,  at  the  age  of  8-4.  The  splendid  eulogium  of 
the  poet  did  not  really  go  beyond  Eyrie's  merits. 
He  expended  his  time  and  income  in  promoting 
objects  of  public  utility  and  benevolence,  by  which 
the  town  continues  to  be  benefited.  His  portrait 
is  still  preserved  in  his  house,  now  an  inn,  near 
the  entrance  of  the  road  from  Gloucester. 

ROSLIN,  an  inconsiderable  village  of  Scotland, 
co.  Mid-Lolhiau,  near  the  N.  Esk,  7 m.  S.  by  E. 
Edinburgh.  It  is  remarkable  only  for  the  ruins 
of  its  castle  and  chapel,  and  for  the  fine  scenery 
along  the  river.  The  ruins  of  the  castle,  the  ex- 
tent and  magnitude  of  which  sufficiently  evince 
its  former  strength  and  importance,  stand  on  a 
pcninsulated  rock,  accessible  only  by  a lofty 
bridge.  The  a?ra  of  its  foundation  is  uncertain. 
It  Mas  for  a lengthened  period  the  residence  of 
the  St.  Clairs,  earls  of  Orkney  and  Caithness, 
some  of  whom  lived  here  in  almost  regal  splen- 
dour. It  M*as  taken  and  burnt  by  the  English, 
under  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  in  1544.  The  ehaju  l 
of  Itosliu,  at  some  little  distance  from  the  castle, 
is  the  most  exquisite  specimen  of  the  florid  Gothic 
in  Scotland,  and  is  in  good  preservation,  having 
escaped,  with  comparatively  little  injury,  the 
iconoclastic  ravages  of  the  Reformers.  It  was 
founded  in  1445.  The  inside  is  69  ft.  in  length, 
34  in  breadth,  and  40  in  height,  supported  by  two 
rows  of  clustered  pillars,  about  8 ft.  in  height, 
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with  an  able  on  each  side.  The  arches  are  Saxo- 
Gothic,  and  are  extended  across  the  side  aisles; 
but  the  centre  of  the  church  is  one  continued 
arch,  divided  into  compartment's  and  finely  sculp- 
tured. The  capitals  of  the  pillar*  are  enriched  with 
foliage,  and  a variety  of  figures,  most  elaborately 
and  minutely  cut. 

The  Earls  of  Orkney  and  Roslin  were  interred 
in  a vault  below  the  tioor  of  the  chapel ; and  it  is 
a curious  fact,  that  down  almost  to  the  n'ra  of  the 
revolution  they  wen*  buried,  not  in  coffins,  but  in 
complete  suits  of  armour.  This  circumstance  has 
lieen  alluded  to  by  Scott,  in  his  fine  ballad  of 
* Koeabelle,*  in  the  ‘ Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.' 

The  glen  in  which  the  Esk  runs  from  Roslin 
to  Liswade  is  mostly  narrow ; has  in  parts  high, 
precipitous,  rocky,  and  well-wooded  banks,  and  is 
celebrated  for  its  romantic  scenery.  A little  below 
Roslin,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  is  Haw- 
thornden,  the  seat  of  Drummond,  the  contem- 
porary and  friend  of  Ben  Jonaon,  and  one  of  the 
best  poets  of  bis  age.  The  house  stands  on  the 
brink  of  a precipice,  overhanging  the  river,  and, 
with  the  estate,  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
descendants  of  the  poet.  Below  the  house  are  , 
extensive  caves,  or  apartments  cut  in  the  sand-  ] 
stone  rock. 

KOSSBACH,  a village  of  Prussian  Saxony,  1C 
ra.  S.  Halle,  celebrated  in  modem  history  for  its 
being  the  scene  of  the  great  victor}’  gained  on 
the  5th  of  November,  1757,  by  Frederick  the 
Great,  with  little  loss  to  his  owu  forces,  over  the 
French  and  Imperialist*. 

ROSTOCK,  a commercial  city  and  sea-port  of 
N.  Germany,  being  the  largest  town,  though  not 
the  cap.  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin,  on  the  Wamow,  9 m.  above  it*  mouth 
in  the  Baltic,  and  40  m.  NE,  Schwerin,  with 
which  it  is  connected  hv  railway.  Pop.  26,396 
in  1862.  The  town  is  surrounded  with  old  walls 
and  divided  into  three  parts,  the  old,  middle,  and 
new  town.  It  has  several  suburbs,  which,  with 
the  city,  are  built  in  an  old-fashioned  style.  It 
ha*  a ducal  palace,  numerous  churches,  a con- 
vent, two  hospitals  a town-hall,  and  theatre. 
The  church  of  St.  Mary’s  is  interesting  from  its 
having  a monument  in  honour  of  Gretius,  the 
illustrious  author  of  the  treatise  * De  Jure  Belli 
et  Facia,*  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  modem  times, 
who  expired  here  on  the  28th  of  August,  1645, 
far  from  his  family  and  friends  an  exile  from  his 
country.  In  one  of  the  souares,  thence  called 
Ilhtcher*  PlatZy  is  a statue  or  the  celebrated  Prus- 
sian general,  Blucher,  who  was  a native  of  the 
town.  The  university  of  Rostock,  one  of  the 
oldest  in  Germany,  was  founded  in  1419.  It  has 
4 professors  of  theology,  6 of  jurisprudence,  5 of 
medicine,  and  10  of  philosophy ; besides  3 extraor- 
dinary professors,  and  10  private  teachers,  having 
attached  to  it  a library  of  45.000  printed  volumes, 
theological  and  other  auxiliary  schools,  an  anato- 
mical theatre,  laboratory,  botanic  garden,  and  va- 
rious scientific  collections.  It  is,  however,  but 
poorly  attended,  having  on  an  average  less  than 
100  pupils.  Rostock  has  a society  of  natural  his- 
tory. and  other  learned  associations,  and  a com- 
mercial institute.  It  is  one  of  the  most  active 
manufacturing  towns  in  N.  Germany,  having  nu- 
merous woollen  factories,  breweries  and  distilleries, 
vinegar  and  soap-works.  Rostock  has  a pretty  ex- 
tensive trade.  The  exports  consist  chictiy  of  good 
red  wheat,  barley,  pease,  rape. seed,  and  a few  oats ; 
with  wool,  rags  of  a very  superior  quality,  oil 
cake,  rape  oil,  bones,  flax,  horses,  cattle,  and  pro- 
visions. The  average  export  of  all  kinds  of  grain 
may  he  taken  at  from  about  115,000  to  130,000 
qrs.*  a year,  and  the  total  value  of  all  sorts  of 
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exporta  may  ho  estimated  at  n!x>ut  280,000/.  The 
im|iorts  consist  of  colonial  products,  spices,  wines, 
and  manufactured  goo<ls.  There  belong  to  the 
port  nearly  200  vessels  of  from  150  to  250  tons, 
which  trade  with  most  European  nations,  the 
U.  States,  and  Brazil.  The  outport  of  Rostock 
is  Wamcmunde.  at  tho  mouth  of  the  Wamow. 
There  is  a good  pier,  the  depth  of  water  at  which 
is  from  12  ft.  to  14  li.  The  depth  of  water  in  the 
river  from  Wamcmunde  up  to  Rostock  is  usually 
from  8 ft.  to  9 ft.,  so  that  vessels  drawing  more 
than  this  must  Ik*  lightened  to  get  up  the  latter. 
The  commercial  weights  here  arc  the  same  as  at 
Hamburg. 

Rostock  haring  been  formerly  one  of  the  Han«c 
Towns,  had,  for  a lengthened  period,  and  till 
lately,  some  exclusive  privileges.  Its  vessels  bore 
the  dag,  not  of  the  grand  duchy,  but  of  the  city 
of  Rostock ; and  it  had  its  own  separate  juris- 
diction, independent  of  the  rest  of  Mecklenburg; 
appeals  from  its  trilmnaLs  being  carried  to  the 
central  court  at  Lubeck.  But  it  has  now  only  a 
court  of  secondary  jurisdiction,  with  appeal  to  the 
tribunal  at  Parchim;  and  its  other  privileges  have 
been  either  curtailed  or  alx dished. 

ROSTOFF,  a town  of  European  Russia,  on  the 
Don,  about  22  miles  alxive  where  it  falls  into  the 
Sea  of  AzofT.  Pop.  9,598  ill  1858.  This  and  the 
contiguous  town  of  Nakhitclievan  are  the  princi- 
pal entrepots  of  the  trade  of  the  vast  countries 
traversed  by  the  Don.  The  inhahs.  of  the  latter 
are  the  more  commercial,  but  Rostoff  would 
seem  to  enjoy  the  sjiecinl  favour  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  de|H»ts  of  provisions  for  the  army,  the 
fortresses  of  the  Caucasus,  and  of  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  Black  Sen,  being  established  in  it- 
The  fort  Su  Dimitri,  near  the  town,  is  a depot  for 
the  munitions  of  war  required  by  the  above-men- 
tioned places.  During  the  proper  season  there  is 
a great  deal  of  bustle  and  activity  both  here  ami 
at  Nakhitclievan. 

ROTH  EXBURG,  a town  of  Bavaria,  circ.  Mid- 
dle Franconia,  cap.  distr.,  near  the  Tauber,  40  m. 
W.  Nuremburg.  Pop.  5,949  in  1861.  The  town 
is  beautifully  situated,  but  irregularly  laid  out, 
and  has  few  edifices  worth  notice.  It  was  an- 
ciently a free  city  of  the  empire,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  old  walL*  flanked  with  numerous 
towers.  It  has  manufactures  of  woollen  stuffs, 

; and  an  active  trade  in  com  and  cattle. 

ROTHERHAM,  n manufacturing  town,  par., 
and  township  of  England,  W.  riding  co.  York, 

: liberty  of  H&Hamshire,  wap.  Strafforth  and  Tick- 
hill,  on  the  Don,  crossed  here  by  a handsome  stone 
bridge,  and  close  to  its  junction  with  the  Rother, 
G ra.  ENE.  Sheffield,  and  142  m.  NNE.  London. 
Area  of  par.  (comprising  eight  townships),  12,810 ; 
do.  of  township,  2,140  acres.  Pop.  of  town,  7,598 
in  1861.  The  town,  partly  in  a valley,  and  partly 
on  the  sides  of  two  steep  hills,  has  several  steep, 
narrow,  and  irregular  streets,  lined  with  indif- 
ferentlv-built  stone  houses.  Recently,  however, 
great  improvements  have  been  made,  the  streets 
having  been  widened,  new  houses  built,  ami  gas 
generally  introduced.  The  court-house,  gaol, 
markct-fiouso,  and  public  library,  are  handsome 
modem  buildings.  The  church  (chictiy  built  hv 
Archbishop  Rotherham,  in  the  15th  century,  ami 
by  him  rendered  collegiate)  is  a large  cruciform 
structure  of  perpendicular  architecture,  with  a 
central  tower  and  spire  fully  enriched  with  pan- 
nels,  canopies,  and  crockets : 4 On  the  whole,*  says 
Mr.  Britton,  4 this  is  one  of  the  finest  pur.  churches 
in  the  N.  of  England,  and  deserves  the  most  at- 
tentive examination,  lM>th  as  to  its  composition 
ami  most  of  its  details.*  (Arch.,  p.  274.)  The 
living,  a vicarage  in  the  gift  of  Lord  Howard  of 
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Effingham,  is  worth  170/.  a year.  There  is  an 
episcopal  chapel  in  the  township  of  Thisiey; 
handsome  churches  have  also  been  erected  at 
Greaseborough,  Thorpe,  and  at  Kimberworth. 
The  town  has  a ltom.  Cath.  chapel,  and  places  of 
worship  for  Weslcj  an  and  Primitive  Methodists, 
Baptists,  and  Unitarians  ; besides  which,  there  is 
at  Mars  borough,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  an 
Independent  chapel,  with  an  attached  academy 
for  the  education  of  young  men  intended  for  the 
ministry  belonging  to  that  class  of  dissenters. 
There  are  seven  Sunday  schools,  a Lancnsterian 
school  for  400  children  of  both  sexes,  two  en- 
dowed charity  schools,  and  a grammar  school, 
founded  in  1584,  slenderly  endowed,  but  conferring 
certain  advantages  on  its  pupils  at  the  English 
universities,  A dispensary  was  established  in 
1806;  and  there  are  almshouses  for  poor  unmar- 
ried females.  An  ecclesiastical  college,  founded 
here  at  the  dose  of  the  loth  century,  was  sup- 
pressed by  Edward  VI. ; a part  of  the  building  is 
now  used  as  an  inn. 

Rotherham,  from  its  position  in  the  middle  of  a 
district  abounding  with  iron  and  coal,  has  long 
been  distinguished  for  its  manufactures  of  cast- 
iron  ; and  for  some  time  during  the  American  and 
French  wars  it  almost  exclusively  supplied  the 
navy  with  cannon.  The  iron-work  for  Sunder- 
land, Southwark,  and  other  bridges,  was  also  cast 
here.  The  manufacture  is  still  carried  on  with 
great  vigour,  new  establishments  have  sprung  up, 
and  at  present  fenders,  engine-work,  and  every 
variety  of  hardware,  are  manufactured  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale.  Glass,  starch,  naphtha,  nnd  soap 
are  also  produced,  and  there  are  extensive  porter  j 
breweries.  The  town  enjoys  great  facilities  for  ] 
the  transport  of  its  manufactured  produce.  The  ! 
]>on  was  made  navigable  to  Tinsley,  above  the  1 
town,  in  17*20,  and  is  accessible  to  Rotherham  for 
vessels  of  60  tuns.  A railway  to  Sheffield  was 
opened  in  1838,  and  the  North  Midland  railway 
passes  close  to  the  town.  The  distance  by  railway 
to  London  is  171  m.  Large  markets  for  com  and 
cattle  on  Monday ; fairs,  Whit-Monday  and  Dec. 

1 1.  The  town  has  no  regularly  constituted  muni- 
cipal authority ; but  a body  chosen  by  the  inhaba., 
called  1 the  feoffees  of  the  common  land  of  Rother- 
ham,’ employ  the  proceeds  of  certain  rents  for  the 
improvement  of  the  town.  The  midsummer  quar- 
ter sessions  for  the  W.  riding,  and  weekly  petty 
sessions,  ore  held  here  by  the  co.  magistrates,  and 
it  has  a county -court.  It  is,  also,  the  chief  place 
of  a poor-law  union. 

ROTHESAY,  a royal  bor.  and  sea-port  of  Scot- 
land, co.  Hutc,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  at  the  bead 
of  a beautiful  bay  on  the  E.  side  of  the  island,  30 
m.  W.  by  S.  Glasgow.  Pop.  7,122  in  1861.  Port 
Bannatyne,  a favourite  sea-bathing  residence,  is 
2J  m.  NW.  Rothesay.  Being  protected  on  the 
land  side  by  surrounding  hills,  and  towards  the 
sea  by  the  opposite  coast  of  Argyle,  only  3 m. 
distant,  Rothesay  has  a very  mild  climate,  and 
is  much  resorted  to  by  sea-bathers,  as  well  as  by 
invalids.  Exclusive  of  its  castle,  the  principal 
public  buildings  are  the  town-hall  and  county 
building,  in  the  castellated  form,  with  an  elegant 
tower ; two  places  of  worship  connected  with  the 
established,  and  two  with  the  free  church;  and 
chapels  belonging  to  the  Associate  Synod,  Inde- 
pendents, and  Episcopalians.  The  parish  church 
is  situated  £ m.,  and  Mount  Stuart,  the  scat  of  the 
Marquis  of  Bute,  3J  m.  S.  from  the  town.  The 
means  of  education  arc  ample.  Here,  also,  is  a 
subscription  library,  with  two  reading-rooms, 
various  friendly  societies  and  charitable  associa- 
tions, three  branch  banks,  and  a savings’  bank. 
The  cotton  manufacture  has  been  introduced ; 
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and  the  cotton  mills  employ  above  400  hands. 
But  the  fisheries  may  be  said  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant, os  well  as  the  oldest,  branch  of  business 
carried  on.  The  salmon  fishery  obtains  to  a 
limited  extent,  os  also  that  of  haddocks,  whitings, 
nnd  soles.  But  the  herring  fishery  is  more  exten- 
sive than  all  these  together.  The  fishery,  how- 
ever, is  not  carried  on  in  t he  Bay  of  Rothesay ; or 
if  so,  only  in  a small  degree;  it  centres  chiefly  in 
the  kyles  (straits)  of  Bute,  ami  the  adjacent  salt- 
water lakes;  but  it  is  principally  earned  on  with 
Rothesay  capital.  About  GO  vessels,  of  3,000  tons, 
exclusive  of  steamers,  belong  to  the  port.  There 
arc  two  small  building-yards. 

The  castle  of  Rothesay,  a noble  ruin,  is  of  great 
antiquity.  It  was  at  one  time  a favourite  royal 
residence,  and  Robert  III.  expired  in  it  in  1405. 
John,  Earl  of  Bute,  the  favourite  of  George  III., 
ami  Matthew  Stewart,  the  mathematician,  father 
of  Dugold  Stewart,  were  both  natives  of  this  bor. 
Previously  to  1832,  it  joined  with  other  bors,  in 
sending  one  mem.  to  the  II.  of  0. ; but  it  is  now 
merged  in  the  co.  representation. 

ROTTERDAM,  a celebrated  commercial  city 
of  the  Netherlands,  being,  in  point  of  pop.  and 
importance,  the  second  in  the  kingdom,  prov.  S. 
Holland,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the 
Maas,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Rotte,  whence  ita 
name,  17  m.  (direct  distance)  from  its  mouth,  and 
35  m.  SSW.  Amsterdam,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  railway.  Pop.  112,728  in  18G3.  The 
shape  of  the  citv  is  triangular,  the  base  of  the 
triangle  extending  along  the  river.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a moat,  and,  like  every  other  Dutch 
town,  is  intersected  by  numerous  canals,  only  one 
public  thoroughfare,  the  High  Street,  being  with- 
out a canal  in  ita  centre.  The  street,  which  runs 
in  a direct  line  E.  and  W.  through  the  city,  is 
somewhat  raised  above  the  rest,  being  built  upon 
the  dam  by  which  the  Maas  is  prevented  from 
inundating  the  country  behind  the  town.  Being 
the  principal  scat  of  retail  commerce,  it  is  lined 
! with  shops  throughout.  Rotterdam  has  a striking 
nppearnnee  from  the  river. 

The  fine  quay,  called  the  B<xmptjrsf  from  the 
rows  of  trees  with  which  it  is  planted,  extends 
| along  the  river  for  nearly  a mile : behind  the  trees 
Is  a line  of  well-built  houses,  four  or  five  stories  in 
height,  mostly  of  dark-coloured  brick,  and  having 
an  aspect  of  much  grandeur.  The  quay  being 
' crowded  with  shipping,  this  part  of  the  city  is  the 
great  scat  of  business,  and  presents  a scene  of 
incessant  activity.  ‘ In  penetrating  through  the 
town  from  the  Boompties,’  says  a recent  traveller, 
‘we  come  to  street  after  street,  each  haring  a 
canal  in  the  middle,  lined  with  trees  on  both  sides, 
and  exhibiting  a mixture  of  lofty  gable  fronts  of 
I houses,  trees,  and  masts  of  shipping.  Tire  canals, 

[ or  havens,  stretch  lengthwise  and  crosswise,  like 
the  meshes  of  a net,  through  the  city ; and  at 
every  short  interval  is  perceived  a drawbridge  of 
w’hite  painted  wood,  constructed  with  ponderous 
balancing  beams  overhead,  and  raised  by  means  of 
1 chains  for  the  passage  of  vessels.  The  ground 
beneath  the  trees  is  paved  with  small  yellow  bricks, 
and  is  chiefly  occupied  as  quays  for  the  landing  of 
goods.  The  space  from  the  trees  to  near  the  houses 
is  paved  in  the  usnal  coarse  manner  for  carts  and 
carriages,  and  here  the  foot  passengers  are  gene- 
rally obliged  to  walk,  for  small  outsnot  buildings, 
flights  of  steps  to  doorways,  and  such  like  inter- 
ruptions prevent  any  regular  thoroughfare  on  the 
narrow  brick  trottoira  close  by  the  houses.  The 
havens  are  in  a few  places  protected  by  chains 
from  the  streets,  so  that  there  is  a constant  liability 
to  accidents,  particularly  at  night,  when  the  dark- 
ness i»  but  poorly  relieved  by  oil  lamps  dangling, 
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Parisian  fashion,  from  the  ropes  stretched  betwixt 
the  trees  and  the  houses.  Latterly  a portion  of 
Kottcrdam  has  ljccn  lighted  with  gas;  but,  ac- 
cording to  a parsimonious  plan,  the  lainjvs  are  not 
lighted  when  the  moon  is  expected  to  shine.’ 

The  houses  of  Kottcrdam  are  generally  on  a 
large  scale,  and  lofty  ; in  many  of  the  streets  they 
arc  really  elegant.  The  writer  just  quoted  speaks 
as  follows  of  a large  class  of  residences.  * Each 
house  may  Ik*  considered  the  castle  of  a merchant, 
who  both  resides  with  his  family,  and  carries  on 
the  whole  of  his  commercial  transactions  within 
the  same  set  of  premises.  The  front  part  of  the 
building  exhibits  an  elegant  door  of  lofty  propor- 
tions, 16  or  20  ft.  high  for  instance,  at  the  head  of 
a flight  of  steps.  On  getting  a glimpse  into  the 
interior  yon  see  a lobby  paved  with  pure  white 
marble,  and  a stair  of  the  same  material  leading 
to  the  story  above,  which  consists  of  a suite  of 
lofty  rooms,  and  is  the  main  place  of  residence  of 
the  family.  Some  of  the  rooms  are  finished  in  a 
style  of  great  elegance,  with  rich  figured  cornices 
and  roofs,  silk  drapcrieA  to  the  windows,  smooth 
oak  floors,  and  the  walls  most  likely  painted  as  an 
entire  picture  or  landscape,  in  oil,  hy  an  artist  of 
eminence.  Near  to  the  door  of  the  house  is  a 
coach-house  door,  which,  on  l»eing  thrown  open 
from  the  street,  discloses  a wide  paved  thorough- 
fare leading  to  an  inner  court,  the  buildings  round 
which  are  devoted  to  the  whole  warehousing  de- 
partment of  the  merchant.  The  bulk  of  the  edi- 
fices of  this  great  trading  city  arc  of  the  kind  I 
describe.’  The  ordinary  bouses  are  badly  heated, 
and  are  in  other  respects  not  very  comfortable ; 
but  the  poorest  house  in  the  city  is  as  clean  as 
scrubbing  and  washing  can  make  it,  both  inside 
and  out;  in  this  res|>cct,  indeed,  the  Dutch  have 
no  equals.  Among  the  minor  peculiarities  which 
strike  an  Englishman,  are  the  small  mirrors  affixed 
outside  to  almost  all  the  first-floor  windows,  which 
arc  placed  so  os  to  show  the  inmates  whatever 
may  l»e  going  on  in  the  street  below.  The  want 
of  good  potable  water  is  a great  inconvenience. 

Kottcrdam  has  few  public  buildings  of  interest.  ; 
The  town-hall,  a large  modem  structure  in  the 
Grecian  style,  has  a noble  council  room,  with 
rooms  for  the  city  library  and  philosophical  ap- 
paratus ; but,  though  superior  to  the  generality  of 
such  edifices,  it  is  much  inferior  to  that  of  Amster- 
dam. The  exchange,  on  the  contrary,  is  a finer 
building  than  that  of  the  capital ; it  is  rectangular, 
with  a court  in  the  centre,  surrounded  with  ar- 
cades, supported  bv  80  pillars,  each  of  a single 
block.  The  Schiefand  palace,  occupied  in  1811 
by  Napoleon  and  Maria  Louisa,  is  perhaps  the 
finest  of  the  public  edifices.  The  custom-house 
and  the  former  East  India  house  on  the  Boomp^jes 
present  nothing  remarkable.  There  are  from  20 
to  26  churches,  including  one  for  the  English 
Episcopalians,  and  one  lor  the  Scotch  Presby- 
terians. The  principal  is  the  church  of  St,  Law- 
rence, formerly  the  K.  Catholic  cathedral.  It  is  a 
large  Gothic  brick  building,  with  a lofty  square 
tower,  and  dates  as  far  back  as  1412 ; but  nearly 
all  its  ancient  ornaments  were  swept  away  at  the 
Keformation.  In  it  ore  the  monuments  of  the 
celebrated  Dutch  admirals,  De  Witt,  Kortnaer, 
and  Hrakcl,  each  of  which  has  an  appropriate  in- 
scription. It  has  also  a splendid  organ,  said  to  he 
superior  in  size  to  the  great  organ  of  llaorlem, 
generally  considered  the  largest  in  Europe.  This 
is  150  ft.  in  height,  mounted  upon  a colonnade 
about  60  ft.  in  elevation,  and  has  5,500  pipes,  the 
largest  being  82  ft.  in  height,  and  10  in.  in  dia- 
meter. In  the  market-place  is  a bronze  statue  of 
Erasmus,  the  most  illustrious  of  the  natives  of 
Kotterdam.  The  house  where  this  great  scholar, 
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1 1 the  glory  of  the  priesthood  and  the  shame,’  first 
saw  tnc  light,  on  the  28th  Oct.  1467,  still  exists ; 
hut  ( quantum  mutatvs  !)  it  has  been  degraded  into 
a gin-shop.  Kottcrdam  has  a naval  dockyard: 
but  it  is  on  a small  scale,  and  contains  little  worth 
notice,  lu  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  are  many 
places  of  entertainment,  as  tea  gardens,  and  in  the 
town  are  several  clubs. 

Kottcrdam  is  the  seat  of  the  marine  department 
for  the  Maas,  of  the  superior  judicial  courts  for  the 
prnv.,  and  of  a tribunal  of  commerce;  the  cap.  of 
I he  9th  militia  district  of  the  kingdom;  and  the 
residence  of  a military  commandant,  a director 
of  police,  and  numerous  foreign  consuls.  It  has 
a society  of  arts  and  experimental  philosophy, 
founded  in  1767,  branches  of  the  .Societies  of  Public 
Good  and  the  Pine  Arts,  a college,  a Latin  school ; 
many  superior  intermediate  and  poor  schools,  in 
the  whole  of  which,  according  to  Chambers,  about 
8,000  children  are  instructed  ; ami  various  private 
academies.  The  central  prison  of  Holland  for 
juvenile  offenders  is  at  Kotterdam;  it  has  also 
various  workhouses  and  charitable  institutions, 
and  a savings’  hank,  paying  interest  at  4 j>er  cent. 
There  are  manufactories  of  tobacco,  refined  sugar, 
needle*  and  pins,  glass  wares,  corks,  dyeing  and 
chemical  products,  and  spirits  ; large  markets  arc 
also  held  weekly  for  corn,  fiax,  hemp,  and  other 
agricultural  produce  ; and  the  annual  fair  of  Rot- 
terdam is  the  largest  in  Holland.  Kottcrdam  is 
more  advantageously  situated  In  a commercial 
point  of  view  than  Amsterdam,  or  any  other  Dutch 
town.  She  is  easily  accessible  from  sea  by  the 
largest  class  of  merchantmen  ; and  from  her  posi- 
tion  on  the  priiicqial  embouchure  of  the  Khine,  as 
well  ns  of  the  Mnese,  she  is  the  grand  emporium 
of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  countries  which  they 
traverse.  The  imports  and  exports  are  similar  to 
those  of  Amsterdam  (which  see).  The  white 
Zealand  and  Kheiiish  wheat  ship]ted  here  is  of  a 
superior  quality : and  it  is  the  best  market  for 
madder,  geneva,  cheese,  and  butter.  The  tonnage 
of  the  vessels  entering  the  port  amounted  to 
666,431  in  1860;  to  697,048  in  1861;  and  to 
710,775  in  1862.  Rotterdam  has  a regular  inter- 
course by  means  of  steam-packets  with  London 
and  other  great  over-sea  porta,  and  with  Dumel- 
dorff,  Cologne,  Macstricht,  and  other  ports  on  the 
Khine  and  Maese. 

Besides  Erasmus,  the  great  painter  Adrian  Van- 
der-Werf  was  a native  of  Kotterdam. 

KOUKAIX,  a manufacturing  town  of  France, 
d«*p.  du  Nord,  arrond.  Lille,  cap.  canton,  on  the 
canal  of  Koubaix,  7 m.  NE.  Lille,  on  the  railway 
from  Lille  to  Courtray.  Pop.  49,274  in  1861. 
Koubaix,  like  most  Flemish  towns,  is  well  built. 
It  formerly  laboured  under  a want  of  water;  but 
of  late  an  adequate  supply  has  been  obtained  hy 
means  of  artesian  wells.  After  Lille,  Koubaix  is 
one  of  the  chief  towns  in  the  dtfp.  for  the  manu- 
facture of  cotton  goods ; it  has  been  estimated 
that,  in  the  town,  and  immediately  adjacent  coun- 
try. about  80,000  hands  are  alternately  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods; 
the  latter  from  about  June  to  September,  and  the 
former  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  The 
articles  chiefly  manufactured  are  Thibet*,  waist- 
coat-piece*, and  thick  cotton  goods.  There  are 
about  12,000  looms  in  the  district,  of  which  half 
are  Jacquard  looms.  The  latter  are  principally  in 
I the  factories,  the  manufacturers  finding  it  neces- 
sary to  preserve  the  privacy  of  their  patterns.  A 
weaver  will,  on  the  cotton  goods,  earn  at  an  aver- 
age 30  sous  (15r/.  a day);  on  the  second  class 
work,  from  30  to  40  sous  to  20 ti.) ; and  on 
the  Jacquard  loom,  from  2 fr.  to  5 fr.  per  day,  the 
average  being  about  3 fr.  The  working  pop.  of 


Koubnix  is  increasing  by  continual  immigrations 
from  Belgium.  Some  of  the  labourers  live  in  the 
town  ; hut  the  greater  number  reside  in  the  neigh- 
bouring villages  and  hamlets,  coming  daily  to  and 
from  the  factories,  in  which  they  work  from  14  to 
15  hours  a day.  They  live  mostly  on  meat,  soup, 
potatoes,  and  l»eer;  using  butchers  meat  4 days  a 
week.  The  work-people  of  Koubaix  and  Turcoing 
are,  whether  as  regards  morals,  cleanliness,  cloth- 
ing, lodging,  food,  or  health,  decidedly  superior  to 
those  of  Lille.  Drunkenness  is  here,  and,  indeed, 
every  where  else  throughout  French  Flanders,  a 
prevalent  vice ; but,  in  other  respects,  the  conduct 
of  the  work-people  seems  to  be  good;  and  they  have 
established  numerous  societies  for  their  mutual 
support  and  assistance. 

ROUEN  (an.  Ruthomagus ),  one  of  the  principal 
cities  of  France,  and  the  great  seat  of  its  cotton 
manufacture,  dep.  Seine-In ferieure,  of  which  it  is 
the  cap.,  on  the  Seine,  44  m.  ('direct  distance) 
from  its  mouth,  and  67  m.  NVV.  Paris,  on  the 
railway  from  Paris  to  Havre.  Pop.  10*2,649  in 
1X61.  The  city,  which  stands  in  a fine  and  fruit- 
ful country,  is  admirably  situated  on  a navigable 
river,  by  which  it  communicates  with  the  cap.  on 
the  one  hand,  and  with  the  flourishing  sea-port 
of  Havre  on  the  other;  and  it  is  surrounded  by  a 
verdant  and  delightful  country.  Its  numerous 
spires  and  towers,  and  the  vessels  that  throng  its 
quays,  give  it  a very  imposing  external  appear- 
ance, to  which  its  interior  presents  in  most  parts 
a striking  contrast.  Generally  it  is  ill-built. 
Streets  mostly  narrow  and  crooked ; houses  prin- 
cipally of  wood,  or  rather  of  lath  and  plaster, 
thnqgh  in  the  W.  and  newer  quarters  of  trie  city 
some  are  built  of  more  solid  materials,  and  have, 
even  considerable  elegance.  The  city  is  oval,  or 
rather  lozenge-shaped,  and  was  for  a lengthened 
period  strongly  fortified;  but  its  ramparts  are  now 
demolished,  and  their  place  is  occupied  by  a series 
of  boulevards,  which  separate  the  city  proper  from 
the  faubourg*  Cauchois,  Bouvreuil,  Beauvoisinc, 
and  Martin  ville. 

Thc  Seine,  here  crossed  by  several  bridges, 
divides  Rouen  from  its  large  suburb  of  St.  Sever. 
The  boulevards,  which  are  planted  with  trees, 
like  those  of  Paris,  and  the  fine  broad  quays  ami 
amr*,  which  extend  along  the  banks  of  tbe  river, 
are  the  favourite  and  almost  the  only  public 
promenades ; the  squares  or  open  spaces  are  stiabhy 
and  irregular,  and  except  the  Place  Impcriale, 
near  the  centre  of  the  city,  arc  all  of  insignificant 
size.  Some,  however,  are  ornamented  with 
public  fountains,  with  which  Rouen  is  well  fur- 
nished : the  Fontaine  de  Lisicux  is  a curious 
piece  of  antique  sculpture,  representing  Mount 
Parnassus,  with  figures  of  Apollo  and  Pegasus. 
In  the  square  of  La  Pucelle,  an  indifferent  statue 
of  Joan  of  Arc  is  erected  on  the  spot  where  that 
heroine  suffered  martyrdom  in  1481.  The  central 
(Arts  of  the  city  are  the  chief  seat  of  general 
commerce ; the  upper  classes  principally  reside  in 
the  faub.  Cauchois,  and  the  N.  suburbs;  while 
the  lower  quarters  at  the  E.  end  of  the  town,  and 
the  faub.  St,  Sever,  are  almost  wholly  inhabited 
by  the  manufacturing  classes. 

’ By  far  the  most  celebrated  and  striking  public 
edifice  is  the  cathedral,  one  of  the  noblest  religious 
structures  in  France.  It  was  constructed  princi- 
pally between  the  13th  and  16th  centuries  inclu- 
sive : entire  length  484  ft. ; breadth  103  fL; 
length  of  transepts,  174  ft.;  height  of  nave  89J  ft. 
Its  richly  ornamented  front  has  three  fine  portals, 
over  the  central  of  which  is  a square  tower,  and 
spire  of  iron  work,  reaching  to  a height  of  464  ) ft. ; 
flanked  by*  two  lofty  but  dissimilar  towers,  the 
Tours  Remain  and  Georges  d’Amboise.  The 
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former,  which  dates  from  a period  long  anterior  to 
l the  rest  of  the  building,  is  in  a simple  and  un- 
adorned style ; but  the  latter,  built  at  the  end  of 
i the  15th  century,  is  much  admired  for  the  beauty 
of  its  architecture.  It  is  ornamented  with  nu- 
merous sculptures ; and  l>efore  the  Revolution 
contained  an  enormous  bell,  which,  with  many 
others  belonging  to  this  cathedral,  was  then  sent 
to  the  cannon  foundry.  The  interior  of  the  edifice 
is  lighted  by  180  windows,  many  of  which  are 
ornamented  with  stnined  glass;  and  contains  a 
vast  number  of  tomlw,  including  that  of  Richard  I. 
(Occur  de  Lion)  of  England,  manv  dukes  of  Nor- 
mandy, And  17  archbishops  of  ftouen  ; and  the 
fine  mausoleum  of  the  two  cardinals  d’Amboise. 
The  latter  is  very  perfect;  but  many  of  tbe  other 
monuments  were  much  mutilated  iii  the  religious 
and  revolutionary  wars.  The  church  of  St.  Ouen 
in  the  Place  Koyale  belonged  to  the  oldest  con- 
ventual establishment  in  Normandy,  and  occupies 
a larger  extent  of  ground  than  the  cathedral  It 
is  an  admirable  specimen  of  the  pointed  Gothic : 
its  line  octagonal  tower  rising  from  the  centre  of 
the  building,  is  255  ft.  in  height.  The  town  hall 
adjoining  this  church  was  originally  a portion  of 
the  conventual  edifice  ; and,  besides  various  public 
offices,  is  appropriated  to  the  museum  and  public 
library,  with  about  80,000  volumes.  Several  of 
the  other  churches  in  Rouen  well  deserve  notice, 
ami  some  are  of  high  antiquity.  The  great  city 
clock  is  placed  in  a square  Gothic  tower,  erected 
in  1839,  in  the  High  Street.  The  Palais  de 
Justice,  with  a noble  saloon,  was  built  for  the 
|M»rl  of  Normandy,  at  the  end  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury. The  mercantile  halls  of  Rouen,  for  the  ex- 
hibition and  sale  of  different  articles,  are  well 
adapted  to  their  destination.  They  occupy  three 
sides  of  a square,  the  centre  of  which  forms  an 
I open  exchange.  A special  apartment  is  devoted 
j to  every-  different  kind  of  goods;  the  cotton-cloth 
• hall,  where  tbe  most  important  branch  of  traffic 
is  conducted,  is  290  ft.  in  length,  by  58  ft.  4 in. 
in  breadth.  Every-  Friday,  from  6 a.m.  till  noon, 
these  halls  display  great  commercial  activity. 
There  is  another  exchange  adjacent  to  the  quay. 
The  exchequer  office,  cfuimbre  de * rvwptra,  bar- 
racks, the  bieitre , a spacious  general  prison,  an- 
other prison  for  accused  but  untried  persons,  pre- 
fecture, archbishop’s  palace,  mint,  custom-house, 
college,  2 theatres,  hotel-elieu.  the  general  infirmary’, 
which,  according  to  Hugo,  has  commonly  2,000 
| inmates,  Protestant  church,  and  the  remains  of 
j on  old  fortress,  are  among  the  other  principal 
, public  buildings.  Rouen  has  some  private  houses 
S worth  notice,  especially-  those  in  which  Fontenelle 
and  Pierre  Corneille  were  born ; and  others  in 
1 which  are  some  curious  works  of  art.  It  is  the 
| seat  of  a royal  court  for  the  deps.  Seine-Inf.  and 
Eure;  of  tribunals  of  primary  jurisdiction  and 
' commerce ; a chamber  of  commerce,  and  council 
j de*  pnufhwnmea,  royal  and  university  academies, 
an  Imperial  college,  and  a mint  established  in 
! the  9th  century ; the  cap.  of  the  15th  military 
| division  of  France ; the  seat  of  an  archbishop, 

I whose  diocese  comprises  the  dep.  Seine-Inferieure, 

! and  whose  suffragans  are  the  bishops  of  Bayeux, 
Constances,  Kvreux,  and  Secz ; the  seat  of  a Pro- 
testant consistory- ; and  the  residence  of  manv 
foreign  consuls.  It  has  a central  society  of  agri- 
culture; societies  of  public  emulation,  commerce, 
agriculture,  and  medicine;  a Bible  society; 
schools  of  design  and  navigation;  a botanic 
garden;  savings’  banks,  and  various  charitable 
institutions. 

Rouen  is  so  eminent  for  its  cotton  manufactures 
that  it  has  acquired  the  title  of  the  French  Man- 
chester, and  checked  printed  cotton  cloths  for 
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women’s  dresses  arc  commonly  known  in  France  j 
by  the  name  of  ntttrunrrirs.  It  was  anciently 
celebrated  for  its  linen  fabrics,  the  manufacture  i 
and  dyeing  of  which  apjxar  to  have  been  carried  ! 
on  in  it  in  the  earliest  times  of  the  French  mon-  | 
nrchy.  But  BO  late  as  the  middle  of  the  last  | 
century,  the  workmen  employed  at  Kouen  were  | 
nearly' all  foreigners,  chietlv  Germans,  Dutch,  or  : 
Swiss;  who  remained  in  1' ranee  only  during  a| 
jwirt  of  the  year,  returning  to  sjieud  the  remaining  | 
months  in  their  native  countries : and  50  years 
ngo  the  cotton  yam  employed  in  the  manufac- 
tures was  wholly  spun  by  hand.  At  present, 
however,  both  water  and  stoAm  power  are  largely  | 
employed.  The  whole  region  round  Kouen  shares 
more  or  less  in  its  branches  of  manufacture.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  weavers  of  cotton  and  woollen  I 
goods  in  the  dep.  amount  to  180,000,  4-5tlis  of  i 
w hom  arc  resident  in  Kouen  and  its  immediate  | 
neighbourhood.  According  to  official  returns,  i 
there  are  50,000  persons,  men,  women,  ami  cliil-  \ 
dren,  or  aliout  half  the  entire  pop.  of  the  city  and 
suburbs,  engaged  in  the  cotton  manufacture. 

The  manufacturers  of  Kouen  (says  Mr.  Symons) 
pride  themselves  greatly  on  the  superiority  of 
their  products.  The  goods  produced  by  the 
Norman  looms  are  in  direct  competition  in  third 
markets  with  those  from  the  W.  of  Scotland. 
The  wages  of  Norman  weavers  are,  if  anything, 
lower  than  in  Scotland,  but  provisions  are  at  least 
20  per  cent,  cheaper.  The  net  wages  obtained  by 
country  weavers  working  on  their  own  account, 
are  about  1 fr.  a day,  or  5s.  a week,  and  this  may 
lie  taken  ns  above,  rather  than  below  the  average. 
Children  and  women  are  both  occupied  in  weaving 
at  projM>rt  innate  earnings.  The  working  clashes  of 
Kouen  are,  upon  the  whole,  in  a much  less  de- 
pressed condition  than  those  of  lisle,  and  their 
health  is  also  much  better.  Drunkenness  is  in 
both  towns  the  prevailing  vice  among  the  lower 
classes;  but  it  seems  to  lie  less  prevalent  at 
Kouen.  The  woollen  manufactures  of  the  city 
are  unimportant;  their  chief  seat  in  this  dep. 
lieing  at  Klbeuf  (which  see).  Broad  silks,  velvets, 
hardware,  superior  earthenware,  chemical  products, 
and  confectionary,  for  which  Kouen  is  famous, 
are  the  other  principal  products.  Vessels  of  200 
tons  ascend  to  the  city,  which  carries  on  a con- 
siderable trade  with  the  countries  both  in  the  N. 
and  S.  of  Europe,  .the  Levant,  America,  and  the 
other  maritime  dens,  of  France;  the  greater  part, 
however,  of  its  foreign  commerce  is  carried  on 
through  the  intervention  of  Havre. 

Kouen  was  of  sutlicient  importance  in  the  third 
century  to  be  created  a bishop’s  see;  it  afterwards 
ltecame  successively  the  cap.  of  the  kingdom  of 
Neustria,  and  of  the  duchy  of  Normandy.  Prince 
Arthur  of  Brittany  having  l>ecn  put  to  death  in 
Kouen,  in  1208,  by  John  king  of  England,  Philip 
Augustus  besieged  and  t<n»k  the  city  ill  the  year 
following.  It  was  retaken  bv  Henry  V.  of  Eng- 
land in  1417,  and  retained  by  the  English  till 
1449,  when  it  was  finally  annexed  to  the  French 
crown.  The  Reformation  made  great  progress 
here  ; and  the  city  suffered  much  in  consequence 
of  religious  feuds.  But  fewer  individuals  fell  vic- 
tims to  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  and  the 
phrenzy  of  the  Revolution  in  this  than  in  most 
other  large  French  cities.  Kouen  has  given  birth 
to  some  of  the  most  illustrious  individuals  of  whom 
France  bus  to  boast ; amongst  whom  may  be  spe- 
cified Pierre  Corneille,  one  of  the  greatest  modern 
dramatists,  bom  here  on  the  6th  of  June,  1606; 
his  brother,  Thomas  Corneille;  Fontenclle,  the 
academician,  bom  here  in  1657;  Bochart,  the 
famous  oriental  scholar;  Daniel  the  historian;  and  1 
Bnirnoy,  author  of  the  ‘Theatre  dcs  Grec*.’ 


ROVER  EDO  (Germ.  Ifarerr-it),  a town  of  the 
Tyrol,  on  the  frontiers  of  Austrian  Italy,  cap. 
circ.  of  its  own  name,  on  the  Leno,  near  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Adige,  13  m.  S.  by  W.  Trent,  on 
the  railway  from  Trent  to  Verona.  Pop.  8,1  OH  in 
1857.  The" city  is  well  built,  many  of  its  edifices 
being  of  marble.  The  most  remarkable  building 
is  tbe  castle,  on  a height  commanding  the  town. 
It  has  sujK-rior  civil,  criminal,  and  common  ial 
tribunals  for  the  circ.,  a gymnasium,  and  high 
school,  and  an  English  convcutual  establishment. 
In  and  round  the  town  are  numerous  silk  mills. 
It  has  also  tobacco  and  leather  factories. 

ROV1GNO,  a sea-port  town  of  Austrian  Italy, 
circ.  Istria,  on  the  Adriatic,  30  in.  8SW.  Trieste. 
Pop.  0,442  in  1857.  The  town  has  numerous  fine 
churches  and  other  public  edifices,  high  and 
female  schools,  and  2 hospitals.  Its  princi|>al 
church  is  built  after  the  model  of  St.  Mark's  at 
Venice.  It  is  the  seat  of  civil,  criminal,  and  com- 
mercial tribunals;  has  two  harbours,  one  of  which 
is  tolerably  secure;  and  carries  on  a considerable 
trade  in  wine,  olives,  timl>cr,  anchovies,  and 
tunny.  Its  inbubs,  an*  principally  seafaring  people 
or  engaged  in  the  fisheries ; they  are,  however, 
partly  occupied  in  ship  building  and  making 
cables.  Near  the  town  are  some  quarries  of  aupe- 
rior  marble. 

It O VIGO  (an.  JtJuxIii/ium ),  a town  of  Austrian 
Italy,  prov.  Venice,  cap.  deleg.,  on  the  Adigetlo, 
a branch  of  the  Adige,  in  the  swampy  tract  of  the 
Polesin,  36  in.  SW,  Venice,  and  17  m.  NIC.  Fer- 
rara, on  the  railway  from  Venice  to  Ferrara.  Pop. 
9,543  in  1857.  The  town  Is  fortified  in  the  old 
style,  with  walls  flanked  with  towers,  a ditch,  and 
a citadel ; and  is  entered  by  6 gates.  It  has  nu- 
I me rous  churches,  a seminary,  and  a hospital;  2 
I orphan  asylums,  a large  and  fine  theatre,  an  aca- 
demy of  sciences  and  arts,  and  various  superior 
public  schools.  The  library  of  the  Count  Silvcslri, 
comprising  86,000  vols.,  Is  open  to  the  public.  It 
is  the  seal  of  the  nuiierinr  courts  for  the  del  eg., 
and  the  residence  of  the  delegate,  nud  the  bishop 
of  Adria.  Though  much  decayed,  it  has  a con- 
siderable trade  in  coni,  a large  fair  from  Oct.  20 
to  28,  and  three  weekly  markets.  General  Savory 
was  created  by  Napoleon,  duke  of  Kovigo. 

ROLLERS,  or  ROUSSELAER,  a town  of  Bel- 
gium, prov.  W.  Flanders,  cap.  canton,  on  the  Mun- 
delbecke,  a tnbutarv  of  the  Lys,  26  m.  W.  by  8, 
Ghent.  Pop.  11,500  in  i860.  The  town  has  a 
high  school,  manufactures  of  linen  fabrics,  leather, 
soap,  and  oil,  and  some  trade  in  butter  of  a supe- 
rior quality. 

ROXBURGH,  an  inland  and  frontier  co.  of 
Scotland,  having  N.  the  co.  Berwick  and  a small 
portion  of  Mid-Lothian,  E.  and  S.  Northumlier- 
iaud  and  Cumberland,  and  W.  Dumfries  and  Sel- 
kirk. Area,  460,938  acres,  of  which  nearly  a half 
is  occasionally  under  the  plough.  It  is  partly  in- 
tersected and  partly  hounded  by  the  Tweed ; and 
is  traversed  from  its  SW.  border,  where  it  has  its 
I source,  NE.  to  Kelso,  by  tbe  Teviot,  whence  it  is 
sometimes  called  Teviotdale.  It  has  every  variety 
of  surface  and  soil.  Tlie  low  arable  lands  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Tweed  and  Teviot  consist  princi- 
pally of  light  turnip  soil.  The  mountainous  or 
pastoral  district  is  principally  in  the  SW.  parts  of 
the  co.,  nlong  the  Dumfries,  Cumln-rland,  and 
Northumberland  border.  The  hills,  however,  like 
the  Cheviots,  to  which  they  ore  contiguous,  arc 
mostly  smooth,  dry,  and  w'ell  covered  with  good 
sheep  posture.  Property  mostly  in  large  estates; 
but  there  are  several  of  the  smaller  class  of  pro- 
prietors. Farms  generally  large;  and  some 
formers  frequently  hold  three  or  more  farms. 

| Arable  husbandry  is  as  well  understood  and  prnc- 
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tiseil  in  the  lower  jwirts  of  this  co.  as  in  the  most 
improved  parts  ot  the  empire.  It  is  also  cele- 
brated for  having  been  the  theatre  where  some  of 
the  principal  improvements  in  modem  fanning 
were  first  introduced,  and  where  others  were  first 
successfully  practised  in  Scotland.  Mr.  Dawsou, 
the  great  improver  of  Scotch  husbandry,  occupied 
the  farm  of  Frogden,  near  Kelso,  in  this  co. ; and 
in  it,  soon  after  1760,  he  set  to  work  the  first 
plough  drawn  by  two  horses,  driven  by  the  plough- 
man, that  was  ever  seen  in  Scotland.  And  if  Mr. 
Dawson  was  not  the  lirst  to  set  the  example  of 
raising  turnips,  he  was  the  lirst  practical  farmer 
by  whom  they  were  profitably  cultivated  on  a 
large  scale.  (Survey  of  Roxburgh,  pp.  69.  90.) 
Fanners  for  dressing  com  were  also  made  and  used 
in  this  co.  before  they  were  seen  in  any  other  part 
of  Scotland.  (Ibid.  p.  59.)  Large  quantities  of 
wheat  are  now  produced.  Cattle,  a mixed  breed. 
Sheep,  principally  Cheviots.  Within  the  last  30 
years  many  important  improvements  have  been 
effected  in  this  district.  A large  extent  of  land 
that  was  entirely  pastoral  now  bean  luxuriant 
crops;  bone  manure  has  been  introduced;  agricul- 
tural management  has  been  materially  amended; 
a good  deal  of  waste  land  has  been  planted ; farm- 
houses and  buildings  have,  in  numerous  instances, 
been  rebuilt  on  approved  plans;  thrashing-machines 
have  been  erected  on  most  considerable  farms  ; 
and  the  habits  and  accommodations  of  the  people 
have  been  materially  improved.  There  are  some 
very  productive  orchards  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Jedburgh,  Melrose,  aud  Kelso.  Marl  is  found  in 
vast  quantities  in  several  parts  of  the  co.,  and  it 
is  also  well  supplied  with  limestone  and  freestone. 
Various  branches  of  the  woollen  manufacture  have 
been  introduced,  and  are  prosecuted  with  consider- 
able vigour  at  Hawick  ami  Wilton;  and  in  a 
leaser  degree  at  Jedburgh,  Melrose,  and  Kelso. 
The  par.  of  Kirk  Yctholm,  in  this  co.,  is  cele- 
brated as  being  the  residence  of  the  largest  colony 
of  gypsies  in  Scotland.  Roxburgh  contains  31 
parishes;  anti  returns  1 mem.  to  the  II.  of  C.  for 
the  co. ; and  the  bor.  of  Jedburgh  joins  with  other 
burghs  in  returning  a mem.  Registered  electors 
for  the  co.,  1,63ft  in  I860.  Principal  towns,  Jed- 
burgh, Kelso,  lluwick,  and  Melrose.  At  the  cen- 
sus of  1861,  the  co.  had  7,757  inhab.  houses,  and 
54,119  inhaba,,  while  in  1841,  the  co.  had  8,661 
iuhah.  houses,  and  46,025  inhnhs. 

RUDGELEY,  or  RUGELEY,  a market  town 
ami  par.  of  England,  co.  Stafford,  and  E.  div.  of 
bund.  Cuttlestone,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Trent, 
crowed  here  by  a fine  aqueduct  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Canal,  8 m.  ESE.  Stafford,  and  122  m. 
NW.  London,  by  London  and  North-Western 
railway.  Area  of  par.,  7,120  acres.  Pop.  4,362 
in  1861.  The  town  is  well  built,  comprising 
many  good  bouses.  The  par.  church,  an  ancient 
structure,  with  a handsome  tower  at  its  W.  end, 
has  been  enlarged  anti  almost  rebuilt.  The  living 
is  a vicarage  in  the  gift  of  the  dean  and  chapter 
of  Lichfield.  There  arc  places  of  worship  for  dif- 
ferent classes  of  dissenters,  anti  several  Sunday 
schools.  A free  grammar  school  was  founded 
here  by  queen  Elizabeth : an  endowed  school  fur- 
nishes clothing  ami  instruction  to  35  boys ; be- 
sides which  there  is  a national  and  an  infant 
school.  Hopkins's  Almshouses  alford  relief  to 
aged  poor  women,  and  there  are  several  money 
charities.  The  princi|ml  manufacture  of  Kudge- 
lcy  is  that  of  hats  and  felts ; but  other  articles  are 
made  here.  A stream,  which  runs  through  the 
town  to  the  Trent,  turns  several  colour  ami  corn 
mills,  and  there  are  some  iron  forges.  At  Urcre- 
ton,  within  the  par.,  are  extensive  collieries,  em- 
ploying from  500  to  600  men.  The  town  derives 
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considerable  advantages  from  its  position  on  the 
great  line  of  canal  communication  between  the  N. 
and  S.  cos.  Its  government  is  vested  in  2 con- 
stables chosen  hv  the  iuhabs.  Markets  on  Tues- 
day : fairs  April  17,  June  5,  and  Oct.  21,  for 
horses  and  cattle. 

KUGIIY  (an.  Rucheberie,  or  Rolceby),  a market 
town  and  bor.  of  England,  co.  Warwick,  hund. 
Knightlow,  on  the  Avon,  28  m.  ESE.  Birming- 
ham, 75  m.  XW.  London  by  road,  and  82}  m.  bv 
London  and  North-Western  railway.  Pop.  7,818 
in  1861.  The  town,  on  an  eminence  S.  of  the 
river,  consists  of  three  streets,  one  of  which,  lead- 
ing to  the  church,  is  broad,  and  lined  with  modern 
brick  houses.  Great  improvements  have  been 
mode  within  the  last  few  years,  and  the  advan- 
tages derived  by  the  town  from  being  a principal 
station  on  the  North-Western  railway  seem  likely 
still  further  to  promote  its  prosperity.  In  the 
I older  part  of  the  town,  however,  there  are  many 
houses  of  plaster  and  timber,  denoting  the  former 
jRjverty  of  the  place.  The  church  is  an  ancient 
building,  possessing  little  architectural  interest, 
with  a square  embattled  tower,  having  a turret  at 
its  SE.  angle:  the  living  is  a rectory,  of  the 
annual  value  of  51  U/.,  in  the  gift  of  Earl  Craven. 
There  are  several  district  churches,  of  recent 
erection.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Bap- 
1 lists  have  places  of  worship;  and  there  arc  Sun- 
day schools,  a charity  school  for  thirty  children 
of  each  sex,  with  almshouses  and  other  charities. 

The  chief  im)K>rtnnce  of  Rugby  is  derived  from 
its  great  public  school,  to  which  the  talent  of 
several  of  its  recent  masters  and  the  richness 
of  its  endowments  have  given  a well-merited 
celebrity.  It  was  originally  a simple  gram- 
mar school,  founded  in  1657,  by  Lawrence 
Shcriflfe,  citizen  of  London,  a native  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, for  the  benefit  of  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rugby.  Any  person  who  has  resided 
during  two  years  in,  or  within,  ten  miles  of  the 
town,  may  scud  bis  wins  to  lie  educated  free  of 
expense ; but  if  the  parent  reside  out  of  the  town, 
bis  son  must  then  lodge  at  one  of  the  boarding- 
houses of  the  school,  paying  the  same  rate  for  his 
Istard  as  those  not  on  the  foundation.  The  num- 
ber of  boys  on  the  foundation  is  unlimited ; but 
the  masters  may  not  receive  more  than  260  boys 
not  on  the  foundation.  The  school  property  con- 
sists of  land  within  the  par.,  and  of  about  eight 
acres  of  land,  called  tlie  Conduit  Close,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lamb's  Conduit  Street,  Loudon, 
the  value  of  which  has  so  greatly  increased,  in 
consequence  of  the  buildings  erected  upon  it,  that 
the  annual  revenues  of  the  school,  which,  at  tlie 
middle  of  last  century,  were  under  120/.  a year, 
now  exceed  6,000/.  Tlie  management  is  vested 
in  twelve  trustees,  and  the  school  is  under  a head 
muster  aud  eight  classical  masters,  with  subordi- 
nate teachers  of  writing,  French,  and  other 
branches.  The  study  of  classical  literature  is  car- 
ried quite  os  high  as  elsewhere,  and  the  success  of 
the  boys  at  examinations  fur  scholarships  at  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge,  shows  that  their  knowledge 
is  of  a substantial  character;  but  at  the  same 
time,  history,  both  sacred  and  profane,  modem  us 
well  as  ancient,  physical  and  political  geography, 
arithmetic  and  mathematics  (as  far  os  conic  sec- 
tions), and  French,  constitute  integral  parts  of  tbe 
course  of  instruction.  An  annual  examination  is 
held  at  Cliristinas,  and  the  names  of  the  boys 
that  distinguish  themselves  are  published  in  a 
class-paper.  The  school  has  fourteen  exhibitions, 
established  by  the  founder.  Three  exhibitioners 
are  elected  every  year  by  the  trustees  on  the  re- 
port of  examiners  sent  from  the  universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  These  exhibitions  arc  of 
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the  value  of  GO/,  a year,  and  may  be  held  for 
aeven  years  during  reriitcm'e  in  any  college  at 
either  university.  There  are  likewise  six  scholar- 
ships, of  the  annual  value  of  25/.  each,  supported 
by  subscription ; one  scholar  is  elected  every  year, 
ami  his  age  must  not  exceed  1-1$  years  at  the  time 
of  his  examination.  The  scholarship  is  tenable 
for  six  years,  if  the  boy  holding  it  remains  so  long 
at  Rugby.  The  ancient  buildings  of  this  great 
seminary  consisted  formerly  of  a master's  house, 
and  two  or  three  school  - rooms,  all  of  very 
limited  size  and  shabby  exterior,  totally  inade- 
quate to  the  wants  of  the  increasing  establish- 
ment. In  1809,  however,  the  erection  of  a large 
and  handsome  pile  of  buildings  was  commenced 
on  the  site  of  the  old  school-house  at  the  8.  ex- 
tremity of  the  town.  The  editicc  is  of  white 
brick,  dressed  with  stone  at  the  angles,  windows, 
and  cornices,  the  whole  being  of  Tudor  architec- 
ture. 'The  principal  front  is  220  ft.  in  length,  and 
the  schools  are  entered  by  a turreted  gateway 
facing  the  street  and  leading  to  the  principal 
court,  a fine  area,  90  ft.  in  length,  by  <5  ft.  in 
breadth,  having  cloisters  on  three  of  its  sides. 
The  buildings  on  the  S.  side  comprise  the  dining- 
hall  of  the  head  master's  Itoarders,  and  three 
school-rooms;  on  the  VV.  side  is  the  great  school- 
room, and  on  the  N.  side  arc  schools  for  the  French 
and  writing  classes.  The  apartments  of  the  head 
master  are  handsome  and  commodious,  communi- 
cating also  with  the  various  dormitories  running 
round  the  quadrangle  over  the  school- rooms. 
The  school  chajK‘1  is  a detached  building,  in  the 
later  pointed  style,  the  interior  being  fitted  up 
with  stalls  and  handsomely  carved  seats;  the 
ceiling  is  decorated  with  paintings,  and  near  the 
altar  is  the  statue  of  Dr.  James,  a late  head 
master,  by  Chantrey. 

Rugby  has  no  manufactures,  and  the  inhabs.  of 
the  vicinity  are  principally  agricultural.  The 
trade  of  the  town,  however,  has  been  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  opening  of  the  London  ami  North- 
Western  railway,  and  it  is  now  an  important  en- 
trrpSt  between  the  surrounding  country  and  the 
metropolis.  The  Oxford  cannl  |»asses  also  within 
a short  distance  of  the  town,  connecting  it  with 
the  principal  inland  navigation  of  England.  On 
an  eminence  NE.  of  Rugby  are  some  slight  re- 
mains of  a castle,  supposed  by  Dugdmle  to  hove 
been  erected  in  the  reign  of  Stephen.  Large 
markets  on  Saturday  for  com  and  previsions ; a 
great  horse  fair  November  22,  and  twelve  other 
fairs. 

RUGEN,  an  island  in  the  Baltic,  belonging  to 
Prussia,  opposite  to  Stralsund,  and  separated  from 
Pomerania  by  a strait  varying  from  1$  to  2 m. 
in  width.  It  is  of  an  exceedingly  irregular  shape, 
being  deeply  indented  by  bays  and  arms  of  the 
sea.  Area,  3G1  sq.  m.  Pop.  46,746  in  1861, 
The  Inland  is  very  fertile,  and  semis  annually 
large  quantities  of  com  to  Stralsund.  Ktigen 
differs  much  in  appearance  from  the  mainland 
port  of  l’omerania,  its  coasts  consisting  mostly  of 
liigh,  precipitous,  chalky  cliffs.  It  is  well  wooded, 
and  being  intercepted  by  ravines,  as  well  as  deep, 
narrow  hays,  its  scenery  is  highly  picturesque. 
This  circumstance,  and  its  facilities  for  sea- 
bathing, render  it  a favourite  resort,  in  summer. 
The  inhabs.  are  primitive  in  their  habits  and  man- 
ners, industrious,  and  frugal.  They  are  princi- 
pally of  the  reformed  religion,  and  their  language 
is  a patois  of  low  Gemian  intermixed  with 
Swedish.  The  fishing  in  the  adjoining  seas  and 
bays  is  very  productive.  Unfortunately  the  Island 
has  no  good  harbour,  and  its  coasts  are  very  dan- 
gerous. A lighthouse,  having  the  lantern  ele- 
vated 197  fL  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  has  been 
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erected  on  the  most  northerly  promontory  of  the 
island,  in  lat.  53°  41'  12"  N.,  long.  13°  57'  27"  E. 
Bergen,  the  capital,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
island,  has  2,  <00  inhabs.  After  being  long  in 
m>ssewion  of  Sweden,  Kugen  became  part  of  the 
Prussian  dominions  in  1815. 

KUNGPOOR  (Rangapura),  a distr.  of  British 
India,  presidency  and  province  Bengal,  between 
lat.  25°  and  27°  N„  and  long.  88°  and 
91°  E. ; having  E.  Assam,  S.  Mymunsing  and 
Dinajcpoor,  W.  the  latter  and  Pumeah,  and  N. 
Sikkim  and  Bootan.  Area,  7,856  sq.  m.  Pore 
cstim.  at  1,400,000.  It  is  wholly  on  the  N.  side 
of  the  Gauges,  and  is  intersected  by  the  Brahma- 
putra and  Tcesta.  The  climate  is  not  so  hot  as  in 
most  other  parts  of  Bengal ; the  soil  is  inferior  to 
that  of  the  Dinogepore  district.  Tobacco  is  the 
staple  product.  Wheat  is  also  a considerable  crop ; 
barley,  oats,  maize,  cotton,  and  indigo,  are  little 
grown.  A good  deal  of  cotton  thread  is,  not- 
! withstanding,  spun  in  the  district,  the  material 
I being  imported  by  way  of  Moorshedabad.  Hin- 
doos and  Mohammedans  are  supposed  to  l>c  nearly 
I equal  in  point  of  numl>ers.  Chief  towns  Kung- 
j poor,  the  cap.;  Mungulhaut,  Chilmarv,  and  Goal- 
I j»arah.  Rungpoor,  in  lat.  25°  43'  jf.,  long.  89° 
22'  E.,  has  been  estimated  to  have  a pop.  of  from 
15,000  to  20,000.  For  copious  information  re- 
specting this  district,  and  that  of  Pumeah,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  surveys  by  I)r.  Buchanan 
Hamilton,  in  ‘ Martin’s  Iiriti/h  India.’ 

RUPP1N  (NEW),  a town  of  Prussia,  prov. 
Brandenburg,  gov.  Potsdam,  cap.  circ.,  on  tin*  lake 
of  its  own  name,  37  m.  NW.  Berlin.  Pop.  11,098 
in  1861,  excl.  of  garrison  of  1,250.  The  town  is 
well  built,  and  has  a council-house,  liigh  school, 
hospital,  central  prison,  barracks,  and  a large  co- 
vered military  exercising  ground,  with  manufac- 
tures of  woollen  goods,  gloves,  and  leather.  Its 
trade  is  greatly  facilitated  bv  the  Ruppin  canal 
between  the  Havel  and  the  Khin,  forming  a link 
in  the  communication  between  the  Elbe  and  the 
Oder. 

KUREMONDE,  or  ROERMOND,  a town  of 
Belgium,  prov.  Limburg,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the 
Meuse,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Roer,  37  tn.  NW. 
Maestrirht.  Pore  8,425  in  I860.  The  town  was 
dismantled  by  Joseph  II. ; but  is  still  surrounded 
by  ramparts,  and  is  the  residence  of  a military 
commandant.  It  is  well  built;  is  the  seat  of  a 
court  of  primary  jurisdiction,  and  a college:  and 
has  manufactures  of  woollen  stuffs,  and  consider- 
able trade.  • 

RUSSIA,  the  most  extensive,  and  one  of  the 
most  powerful  empires,  either  of  ancient  or  modem 
times.  It  comprises  the  whole  northern  portion 
of  the  eastern  hemisphere,  from  the  frontiers  of 
Posen  and  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  on  the  W.,  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean  and  Behring’s  Straits  on  the  E.,  or 
from  the  18th  to  the  190th  deg.  of  E.  long.,  l>eiiig 
a distance,  ou  the  60th  deg.  of  lat.,  of  nearly  6,000 
in.  Its  extent  from  N.  to  8.,  though  less  vast,  is 
still  very  great,  stretching  from  the  38 1 h to  the 
70th,  and  in  some  parts  to  the  78th  deg.  of  N.  lat., 
exhibiting  ail  average  hrendth  of  alsiut  1,500  m. 
Exclusive  of  this,  Ru*dn  claims  a very  large 
tract  in  the  N W.  part  of  America ; and  is  mistress 
of  Nova  Zembla,  and  some  other  large  islands  in 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  off 
Kamtchatska,  and  of  the  Aland  Isles,  in  the 
Baltic.  The  superficial  extent  of  the  empire  has 
not  been  determined  with  anything  like  accuracy. 
It  was  estimated  by  Hassel  at  372,935  geog.  »q. 
m..  viz.,  Russia  in  Euro|te,  including  Finland, 
72,809  sq.  m. ; Russia  in  Asia,  275,707  do. ; and 
Russia  in  America,  24,000  do.;  and  Schnitzler 
in  his  * Statisquc  Gendnile,’  has  adopted  tliis  eati- 
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mate.  The  latest  and  probably  the  most  accurate 
estimate  of  the  extent  of  the  empire  is  that  given, 
after  official  returns  by  M.  Koeppen,  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  Petersburg.  According 
to  this  authority  the  area  of  the  different  divisions 
is  as  follows : — 

Geo*-  8q.  Milo. 


Russia  in  Europe  .....  90.117 

Northern  Asiatic  Russia,  or  Siberia  . 223,780 

Southern  Asiatic  Russia,  or  Tramcaucasia  3,123 
Grand  Duchy  of  Finland  . . . 6,4«k) 

Kingdom  of  Poland  ....  2,320 

American  Colonies  ....  1 7 ,.V)0 

Total  . . 343 ,240 


Or  7,612,874  Eng.  eq.  m. 

The  following  table  gives  a view  of  the  extent 
of  the  Russian  dominions  at  different  c|Kiehs  : — 

(;«•*>*.  Sq  mum 


In  1835,  at  the  accession  of  Johu  the  Terrible  37,200 

In  UN,  at  his  death  . . . , . 144,i»H) 

In  1613,  at  the  accession  of  Michael  Romanoff  148,1*00 
la  1648,  at  his  death  ....  988,000 

In  1725,  at  the  death  of  Peter  the  Great  . 280, 000 

In  1741,  at  the  accession  of  Elizatieth  • 328,000 

In  17s*»,  at  the  death  of  Catherine  II.  . 988,000 

In  1855,  at  the  accession  of  Alexander  II.  343,240 


The  Russian  empire  comprises  one-seventh  of 
the  territorial  part  of  the  globe,  and  about  one 
twenty-sixth  part  of  its  entire  surface. 

Face  of  the  Country. — Mountains. — Russia  is,  in 
general. 'level,  and  comprises  some  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive plains  in  the  world.  That  part  of  the 
empire  which  is  in  the  eastern  hemisphere  is  na- 
turally parcelled  into  the  two  great  divisions  of 
European  and  Asiatic  Russia,  by  the  Oural  Moun- 
tains which  stretch  in  a NNE.  direction  from  the 
Caspian  Sea  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  forming,  through 
the  greater  part  of  their  course,  the  boundary  be- 
tween Europe  and  Asia.  The  highest  |M>ints  in 
tins  chain  have  an  elevation  of  about  6,500  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  Caspian.  In  all  the  vast 
country,  extending  on  the  W.  side  of  this  central 
chain  to  the  coniines  of  Poland  and  Moldavia, 
there  is  hardly  a single  hill.  The  Valdai  hills,  or 
elevated  grounds,  between  Novgorod  and  Twer, 
where  the  Wolga,  the  Don,  and  the  Dniepr  have 
their  sources,  nre  nowhere  more  than  about  1,200 
ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  country  exhibit- 
ing a waving  surface,  and  without  any  consider- 
able elevations.  There  is  nothing,  in  fact,  save 
the  forests,  to  break  or  interrupt  the  course  of  the 
wind,  in  all  the  immense'  space  interposed  between 
the  Oural  and  the  Carpathian  mountains.  The 
only  great  chain  of  mountains  in  western  Russia 
is  that  of  Caucasus,  between  the  Euxine  and  Cas-  ; 
pian  Seas,  and  this  is  almost  at  the  southern  ex-  j 
tremity  of  the  empire.  Siberia,  or  Asiatic  Russia, 
consists  principally  of  a vast  plain,  slightly  in-  j 
dining  to  the  X.  towards  the  S.  and  E.,  however, 
it  is  in  parts  mountainous,  being  sejiarated  from 
Mongolia  and  Manchouria  by  high  and  little  ex-  j 
plored  ridges,  in  which  the  great  rivers  that  flow 
through  it  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  have  their  sources. 

The  most  distinguishing  feature  in  the  appear- 
ance of  Russia  is  her  vast  forests.  Tegoborski, 
who  estimates  the  surface  of  European  Russia  at 
alsait  o(X>,000,000  of  deciatines,  supposes  that 
180,1)00,000  arc  occupied  by  forests.  They  are  so 
very  prevalent  in  the  governments  of  Novgorod 
and  Twer,  between  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  that 
it  has  been  said  a squirrel  might  travel  from  the 
one  city  to  the  other  without  ever  touching  the 
ground."  The  forest  of  Volkonski,  at  the  source  of 
the  Wolga,  is  the  most  extensive  of  any  iu  Europe. 
In  the  government  of  Perm,  on  both  sides  the 
Oural  mountains,  containing  1 8,000,' 000  of  decia- 
tines, no  fewer  than  17,000,000  are  covered  by 


forests.  The  forests  of  Asiatic  Russia  arc  also  of 
vast  size.  In  extensive  districts,  however,  the 
surface  is  quite  free  from  wood.  This  is  particu- 
larly the  case  in  the  vast  steppes  or  plains  in  the 
governments  of  Astrakhan  and  Omsk,  which  in 
many  parts,  indeed,  are  a mere  sandy  desert. 

Hirers  ttwl  Ixihes. — The  rivers  of  Russia  are 
usually  divided  into  five  groups  or  systems,  cor- 
resjionding  to  the  sens  in  which  they  have  their 
embouchure,  viz.,  the  Arctic  Ocean,  the  Baltic, 
the  Black  Sen,  the  Caspian,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  first  division  is  by  far  the  largest.  It  com- 
prises, in  Europe,  the  Dwina,  Mezen,  and  Pet- 
chora;  while  in  Asia  it  includes,  among  a host  of 
others,  the  Obi,  Jcnisei,  and  l^na,  three  of  the 
largest  rivers  of  Asia.  All  these  rivers  run  from 
S.  to  X.,  and  tho  last  three  have  a course  of  from 
2.000  to  2,500  in.  The  rivers  which  fall  into  the 
Baltic,  though  of  far  greater  importance  in  an  eco- 
nomical point  of  view,  are  of  very  inferior  magni- 
tude. The  principal  arc  the  Neva  which  has 
Petersburg  at  its  mouth,  the  Duna, and  the  Nicmen. 
The  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Black  Sea  equal 
those  falling  into  the  Baltic  in  commercial  import- 
ance, and  far  exceed  them  in  length  of  course  and 
volume  of  water.  Among  others  are  the  Dniestr, 
Dniepr,  Bug,  Don,  and  Kuban.  The  basin  of  tho 
Caspian  has,  however,  to  boast  of  the  largest  and 
most  important  of  the  rivers  of  Russia,  the  Wolga 
This  great  river  has  its  sources  in  the  government 
of  Twer,  about  180  m.  S.  by  E. from  Petersburg: 
including  sinuosities,  its  course  is  about  1,000 
I U ngues,  while  that  of  the  Danube  is  only  aUnit 
450.  It  is  of  vast  consequence  to  the  internal 
navigation  of  the  empire.  The  Caspian  Sea  also 
receives  the  Oural  and  the  Emba. 

Owing  to  the  flatness  of  the  country  through 
which  they  flow,  and  the  vast  length  of  their 
course,  the  rivers  of  Russia  are  but  little  inter- 
rupted by  cataracts,  flow  with  a tranquil  stream, 
and  afford  great*  facilities  to  internal  navigation. 
The  severity  of  the  climate  no  doubt  prevents, 
during  a considerable  portion  of  the  year,  all  in- 
tercourse by  water ; and,  as  already  stated,  renders 
the  rivers  "falling  into  the  Arctic  Ocean  of  com- 
paratively little  value.  Luckily,  however,  the 
frost,  which  interrupts  navigation, affords  the  great- 
est facilities  to  land  travelling.  The  lakes,  as  well 
as  the  rivers,  of  Russia  are  upon  a gigantic  scale. 
The  lake  of  Baikal,  in  the  government  of  Irkutsk, 
in  Asiatic  Russia,  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  ill 
the  world.  In  European  Russia,  the  lakes  of  La- 
doga, Onega,  Peipus,  Ilmen,  anil  Bielo  Otero,  are 
also  of  great  extent,  particularly  the  first.  The 
duchy  of  Finland  is  almost  everywhere  interspersed 
with  lakes,  and  they  are  very  abundant  in  other 
provinces,  particularly  in  that  of  Olonctz. 

Soil  awl  Climate. — These,  fit  is  obvious,  must 
differ  exceedingly  in  so  vast  a country.  Some 
provinces  mostly  consist  of  sandy  barren  plains,  or 
vast  morasses.  But  the  most  valuable  portion  of 
the  empire,  or  that  included  between  the  Baltic, 
the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  the  Wolga,  on  the  X.  and 
E. ; the  Black  Sea  on  the  S. ; and  Austria  and 
Prussia  on  the  W.,  has,  speaking  generally,  a soft 
black  mould,  of  great  depth,  mostly  on  a sandy 
bottom  easily  wrought,  and  very  fertile.  In  some 
places  it  inclines  to  sand  and  gravel ; in  many, 
from  the  want  of  drainage,  it  is  peaty  or  boggy: 
in  Livonia,  and  parts  of  Lithuania,  it  is  clayey, 
but  it  nowhere  inclines  to  chalk.  ‘ Russia,’  says 
a well-informed  native  writer,  M.  Plescheydf,  ‘ is 
divided  into  two  great  parts  by  the  Oural  moun- 
tains, which  form  an  uninterrupted  harrier  through 
its  whole  breadth,  and  separate  Siberia  or  Asiatic 
from  European  Russia.  That  part  of  Russia  which 
lies  on  this  side  of  the  Oural  mountains,  presents 
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mi  immense  plain  declining  westward  by  an  easy 
descent.  This  plain,  from  its  vast  extent,  has  a 
great  variety  of  climates,  soils,  and  products.  Its 
northern  part,  which  sensibly  declines  towards  the 
White  and  Frozen  Seas,  is  covered  with  forests, 
marshy,  and  but  little  tit  fur  cultivation.  The 
other,  and  more  southerly  portion  of  this  vast 
plain,  includes  the  whole  district  along  the  Wolga, 
an  far  as  the  stepjies  or  deserts  between  the  Caspian 
and  the  Sea  of  Azov,  and  constitutes  the  finest 
part  of  Russia;  generally  it  has  a fertile  soil,  the 
urable  and  meadow  land  preponderating  over  the 
woods  and  marshes.  That  part  of  the  country 
which  extends  towards  VorontHe,  Tambof,  Penza, 
and  Simbirsk,  as  for  ns  the  deserts,  is  most  re- 
markable for  the  sn|>erior  quality  of  every  kind  of 
fruit  and  other  produce.  It  has  everywhere  an 
excellent  soil,  consisting  of  black  cartel,  strongly 
impregnated  with  saltjietre.  Ilut  the  tract  which 
commences  between  the  Sea  of  Azov  and  the  Cas- 
pian, and  extends  near  the  shores  of  the  latter, 
and  between  the  Wolga  and  Oural,  ns  far  as  the 
Kml>a,  is  little  better  than  a desert,  being  level, 
dry,  high,  barren,  and  full  of  salt  lakes.  The 
country  lying  on  the  other  side  of  the  Oural  moun- 
tains, known  by  the  name  of  Siberia,  is  generally 
a flat  tract  of  vast  extent,  declining  imjioroeptibly 
towards  the  Frozen  Ocean,  and  rising  thence  by 
equally  imperceptible  degrees,  towards  its  southern 
border,  where  at  last  it  is  lost  in  the  immense  moun- 
tain ranges  which  separate  the  Russian  and  Chi- 
nese empires.  It  is  unnecessary  to  notice  in  detail 
the  different  great  divisions  of  this  vast  territory. 
In  general,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  more  south- 
erly ) nation  of  Siberia,  or  that  between  the  S,  fron- 
tier of  the  empire  and  the  57th  or  00th  deg.  of  lnt., 
os  far  E.  as  the  river  Lena,  has,  for  the  most  part, 
a fertile  soil,  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  severity 
of  tlic  climate,  it  produces  most  kinds  of  grain. 
Ilut,  owing  to  the  increase  of  cold  and  the  nature 
of  the  soil,  the  more  northerly  portion  of  the  region 
now  noticed,  or  that  extending  from  the  57th  or 
GO tli  deg.  of  lat.  to  the  Frozen  Ocean,  and  the 
whole  country  E.  of  the  Lena,  from  the  frontier 
of  Monchoorut  northwards,  is  wholly,  or  almost 
wholly,  untit  either  for  cultivation,  or  for  the 
grazing  of  cattle.  In  the  E.  a portion  of  this  vast 
tract  is  mountainous,  but  it  mostly  consists  of  im- 
mense levels,  full  of  swamps  and  lags,  covered 
with  moss,  which  would  be  totally  impassable  were 
it  not  that  the  ice,  which  never  thaws  deeper  than 
a few  inches,  gives  a firm  under  footing.’ 

Notwithstanding  the  heats  that  usually  prevail 
during  summer,  especially  in  the  southern  pro- 
vinces, cold,  speaking  generally,  predominates  very 
decidedly  in  Russia.  With  the  exception,  indeed, 
of  the  Crimea  and  the  Transcaucasian  provinces, 
no  part  of  Russia  can  be  said  to  be  generally  hot ; 
and  even  in  them  the  frost  in  winter  is  often  very 
severe.  The  climate  of  Russia  is;  in  fact,  prover- 
bial for  its  severity;  and  this  increases  not  only 
ns  we  advance  towards  the  N.,  but  also  as  we  ad- 
vance towards  the  E. ; the  cold  being  decidedly 
greater  in  Siberia  than  in  the  same  latitudes  in 
Kurottcan  Russia,  a difference  which  is  also  suffi- 
ciently perceptible  in  the  provinces  of  the  E.  and 
W.  sides  of  the  latter.  This,  no  doubt,  is  owing 
to  various  causes;  but  principally,  perhaps,  to 
the  greater  cultivation  of  the  western  provinces 
and  their  proximity  to  the  Baltic;  and  to  the  vast 
extent  of  frozen  sea  and  land  traversed  by  the 
winds  from  the  NE.  Beyond  the  65th  degree  of 
lnt.  the  ground  is  covered’  with  snow  and  ice  for 
about  nine  months  in  the  year;  and  during  the 
other  three  months  ice  is  always  found  at  a little 
distance  below  the  surface.  Corn  crops  cannot  bo 
depended  upon  in  European  Russia  beyond  the  j 


62nd  degree  of  lat.;  and  the  great  agricultural 
provinces  lie  to  the  S.  of  the  58th  deg.  The  fruits 
of  temperate  climates  are  seldom  met  with  beyond 
the  52nd  deg.  At  Petersburg,  in  lat.  69°  56*,  the 
mean  maximum  of  cold  is  about  24°,  and  the 
mean  maximum  of  heat  23°,  Reaumur.  The  Neva 
is  commonly  frozen  over  before  the  end  of  No- 
vember. nud  the  ice  never  breaks  up  before  the 
end  of  March.  At  an  average  of  ten  years  it  is 
calculated  that  there  are  annually  at  Petersburg 
97  bright  days,  104  rain,  72  snow,  and  93  unset  tied. 
At  Moscow,  in  lat.  55°45|',  the  cold  is  more  severe 
than  at  Stockholm  in  lat.  59° 20|\  At  Astrakhan, 
in  lat.  46°  21',  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  Lyons, 
the  Wolga  is  sometimes  frozen  over  so  as  to*  bear 
loaded  waggons.  The  sea  of  Azov  is  usually 
frozen  over  from  November  to  the  beginning  of 
April.  In  Siberia,  as  already  stated,  the  cold  is 
much  more  severe  than  in  the  provinces  to  the  W. 
of  the  Oural  mountains.  The  breaking  up  of  the 
ice  on  the  Lena  d«*cs  not  take  place  before  the 
beginning  of  May. 

But  this  severe  cold  is  not  unhealthy,  and  is 
much  less  inconvenient  than  might  be  supposed. 
While  the  frost  lasts  the  air  is  pure  and  bracing, 
and  its  severity  is  guarded  against  by  warm 
clothing,  and  by  having  the  houses  properly  con- 
structed and  heated.  At  Petersburg  and  Moscow 
the  winter  is,  in  fact,  the  finest  season.  The 
inhnbs.  seem  to  revive  at  its  approach.  Slcdge- 
ronils  over  the  snow  render  travelling  commodious 
and  agreeable ; and  a winter  journey  in  a moderate 
frost  by  moonlight  is  a high  enjoyment.  The 
Russian  peasants  care  only  for  warm  covering  for 
their  legs  and  feet.  At  Petersburg,  in  a frost  of 
25°  Reaumur,  it  is  common  to  see  women  standing 
for  hours  together  washing  their  linen  through 
holes  dug  in  the  ice  over  the  Neva. 

Spring  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  any  place  in 
the  Russian  calendar.  The  transition  from  frost 
to  fine  weather  is  usually  very  rapid.  In  a brief 
period  after  the  snow  and  ice  have  disapfieared, 
the  fields  and  trees  arc  clothed  in  the  livery  of 
summer,  and  vegetation  makes  an  extraordinary 
progress.  At  Petersburg  the  summer  is  as  mild  and 
agreeable  as  in  the  i>.  of  France ; but  there  and  in 
all  the  N.  provinces  it  is  very  variable.  As  we 
advance  towards  the  S.  it  becomes  steadier,  and 
the  heats  increase.  At  Astrakhan  the  mercury  in 
the  thermometer  sometimes  rises  to  1031°  Fab.; 
and  in  the  Transcaucasian  provinces  it  rises  still 
higher.  The  autumn,  or  the  period  of  transition 
from  summer  to  winter,  is  the  most  unpleasant 
season  in  Russia.  The  sky  is  generally  cloudy, 
and  rains  and  storms  are  very  prevalent.  The 
Crimea,  from  its  high  S.  lat,  and  its  being  em- 
bosomed in  the  FUixine,  has  the  most  agreeable 
climate  in  the  empire. 

Division*  and  Population . — The  divisions  of  the 
Russian  empire  have  differed  materially  at  different 
periods.  Peter  the  (treat  made  some  important 
changes  in  the  distribution  that  had  existed  pre- 
viously to  his  epoch.  The  whole,  however,  was 
remodelled  and  placed  on  a new  footing,  by  Ca- 
therine II.  in  17<5.  She  divided  the  entire  empire 
into  three  great  regions;  those  of  the  North, 
Middle,  and  South.  Each  of  these  regions  was 
subdivided  into  governments,  of  which  there  were 
at  first  42,  and  at  the  end  of  her  reign  50.  Paul 
made  some  ill-advised  changes  on  this  distribution, 
which  were  set  aside  on  5»c  accession  of  Alex- 
ander I,  The  existing  divisions  Mere  mostly  fixed 
by  the  latter  in  1822,  nearly  on  the  basis  laid 
down  by  Catherine.  The  empire,  exclusive  of  the 
kingdom  of  Poland,  is  divided  into  government*, 
exclusive  of  certain  territories  called  provinces,  or 
I ohfnsts,  not  formed  into  governments.  The  sub- 
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joined  table  gives  the  area  and  population  of  the 
empire,  according  to  the  enumerations  of  18-id  aud 
of  1858:— 


1 

Am  In 

Po|Julnlloii 

t'o|>ulailuti  { 

Ovo.  >q.  m. 

In  1*1*1 

In  1*5*  | 

Northern  Provinces 

Archangel 

15,319 

263,000 

274.951 

Olonetz  . 

2,784 

263,100 

287.354  1 

Vologda 
Great  Russia : 

6,967 

822,200 

951,693 

Petersburg 

970 

643,700 

1,083.091  ; 

Novgorod 

2,2t3 

907.900 

#75,201 

P*knf  . 

810 

775,800 

706,462 

Smolensk 

1,019 

1.170,600 

1,102,076  1 

Moscow . 

389 

1,374,700 

1 ,699,808 

Twer 

1,224 

1,327,700 

1,491.427 

Yaradaf 

660 

l ,1818,100 

976,866 

Kostroma 

1,496 

1,054.600 

1,076,9*8  ; 

Niint  Novgorod 

877 

1,178,200 

1,259,606  ! 

Vladimir 

862 

1,246,50*) 

1.207,908 

ltlazjui  . 

767 

1 ,365,900 

1,427,299 

Tain  bo f . 

1,202 

1,750,900 

1,910,454 

Tula 

665 

1,227,000 

1,172,249 

Kaluga  . 

673 

1 , 006,41V) 

1,007,471  ' 

Orel 

859 

1,602,900 

1,532,034 

Koursk  . 

818 

1 ,680,000 

1,811,972 

Baltic  I*rovin«s  : 

Ksthonia 

376 

310.400 

303,478 

Livonia  . 

853 

81  1,100 

883,681 

Coarland 
White  Russia 

496 

653,300 

667,078 

Witepsk 

810 

789,500 

781,741 

* Mohilef 

885 

931,300 

884.640 

Minsk  • 
Lithuania : 

1,622 

1,046,400 

986,471 

Wilna  . 

768 

863,700 

876,116 

Orodo  . 

693 

907.100 

881.8*1 

Kowno  . 
Little  Russia : 

758 

915,580 

988,287 

Volhynia 

1,297 

1,445,500 

1,628,32$ 

Podolia  . 

774 

1 .703,000 

1 ,748,466 

Kief 

914 

1 ,605.800 

1,944,334 

Tchernigoff 

1,000 

1 ,430,000 

1,471/166 

Pultawa 

897 

1,783,800 

1,819.110 

Kharkoff 

985 

1 ,467,400 

1,582,571 

Voroneio 

1,209 

1,657,900 

1,930,859 

Don  Cossacks 

2,943 

704,300 

696,870 

New  Russia  : 

Ekaterinoalaf 

1,196 

870,100 

1,842,681 

Kherson 

1,332 

842,400 

1,027,459  1 

Taurida 

1,163 

672,200 

687,343  ! 

Bessarabia 

838 

792,000 

919,107  j 

Wolga  k CaspiauFrov. 

Kitnan  . 

1,128 

1 ,342,900 

1,543,344 

Pensa  . 

690 

1.087.200 

1,888.535 

Simbirak 

1.315 

1 ,318,900 

1,140,973 

Saratof  . 

3,525 

1,718,6(8) 

1,6:16.135  | 

Astrakhan 

2.860 

284.400 

477.492  ' 

Caucasus 

2,650 

626,400 

915,152  j 

Oural  Provinces : 

Orenbourg 
Perm  . 
VUtka  . 

6,773 

6,073 

2,600 

1,948 .500 
1,637,700 
1,662,800 

2,036,581  ! 

2,046,572 

2,123,904 

SRwria: 

Tobolsk . 

Toomsk  . 

Irkutsk  . 

Yakutsk 

Kamchatka 

Okhotsk 

Yeniseisk 

223,780 

2,937,000 

4,070,938 

Transcaucasia 

3,123 

2,618,000 

4,003,766 

Grand -duchy 
Finland  . 

o*f 

1 

6,400 

1,412,315 

1,724,193 

Kingdom  of  Poland 

2.320 

4,857,700 

4,790,1179 

Russian  America 

17,500 

61,000 

72,375 

Grand  Total 

343,240 

66,008,315 

73,992.373 

Animal  and  Vegetable  Products, — The  animals 
of  Russia  include  those  commonly  met  with  in  the 
arctic  circle,  and  in  temperate  climates,  as  well  as 
some  of  those  belonging  more  peculiarly  to  the 
intertropical  regions.  Exclusive  of  horses,  oxen, 
and  sheep,  rein-deer  and  camels  arc  both  met 
with.  The  latter  ara  employed  in  travelling 


through  the  deserts  in  some  of  the  S.  provs.,  while 
the  former  constitute  the  principal  wealth  of  the 
Samoiedes,  Tungurians,  ()*tiaks,  Tchouktchis,  and 
other  tribes  inhabiting  the  extreme  X.  parts  of 
the  empire.  The  dog  is  common  everywhere ; and 
in  part*  of  Siberia,  w here  there  are  neither  horses 
; nor  rein-deer,  is  of  the  very  greatest  utility;  anil 
i besides  being  employed  for  draught  and  burden,  is 
J used  as  food.  Ik-nr*  are  abundant;  heaven  and 
other  fur-bearing  animals  are  also  common  ; and 
; in  many  provs.  the  chase  forms  a principal  port  of 
the  occupation  of  the  people.  The  rivers  and 
lakes  swarm  with  fish. 

All  sorts  of  com  succeed  in  Russia;  though,  as 
already  stated,  the  crops  cannot  be  depended  upon 
above  the  62nd  deg.,  nor  is  cultivation  attempted 
in  any  part  of  the  empire  beyond  the  65th  deg. 
Fruits  of  all  sorts  arc  abundant  in  the  S.  provs. 
The  vine  Ls  cultivated  in  the  vicinity  of  Astrakhan, 
in  the  Crimea,  and  in  the  Caucasian  provs. ; but 
the  wine  made  from  it  is  of  a very  low  quality. 
Though  meadows  are  not  abundant  in  Russia,  the 
pastures  in  most  parts  arc  excellent.  The  forests 
will  be  afterwards  noticed. 

Minerals, — Russia  has  for  a lengthened  period 
produced  considerable  supplies  of  the  precious 
metals;  but  her  importance  in  this  respect  has  in- 
creased prodigiously  of  late  years,  and  she  now 
supplies  a larger  quantity  of  gold  than  any  other 
European  or  Asiatic  country.  It  is  partly  obtained 
from  mines  mostly  situated  in  the  Oural  Moun- 
tains ; but  it  is  principally  obtained  from  the 
auriferous  sands  of  various  nvers  in  Siberia,  which 
have  their  sources  in  the  Altai  Mountains. 


Oural  mines 


Siberia  mines 
Total  . 


Public  Mine* 
Po«l* 

129-58 


Public  Wi»h  Print*  Wuh 

68-03  1,304-85 

1,677-53  roods. 


Iron  is  produced  in  various  parts  of  Russia,  but 
principally  in  the  governments  of  Perm,  Oren- 
burg. The  production  of  iron  has  increased  very 
slowly,  and  the  supply  is  altogether  inadequate  to 
the  wants  of  the  empire.  It  is  all  smelted  by 
means  of  wood,  and  being  principally  produced 
at  a great  distance  from  the  provinces  where  it  is 
most  in  demand,  it  is  extremely  high-priced.  And 
hence,  as  foreign  iron  is  excluded  by  nigh  duties, 
that  article,  a cheap  and  abundant  supply  of 
which  Ls  so  iiulijqiensable  to  anything  like  suc- 
cess in  tht*ir  agriculture  or  manufactures,  is  placed 
beyond  the  reach  of  those  by  whom  it  would 
otherw-ise  be  most  extensively  employed.  Cast- 
iron  articles  are  prepared  at  most  mines  where 
there  are  forges.  There  Ls  an  important  cannon 
manufactory  at  Petrozavohsk,  in  the  government 
of  Olonctz,  w’hich  was  brought  to  a high  state  of 
perfection  by  an  Englishman  of  the  name  of  (Jas- 
coi^nc.  Rut  the  principal  hardware  manufac- 
tories are  carried  on  at  Tula,  in  the  government 
of  that  name.  (See  Tola.)  A great  variety  of 
articles  of  cutlery  are  produced,  and  the  Impe- 
rial manufactory  of  tire-arras  is  very  extensive, 
employing  about  7,000  male  and  9,600  female 
workers. 

Russia  is  abundantly  supplied  with  mines  of 
salt  and  brine  springs,  but  as  mast  of  them  are 
at  a great  distance  from  the  Baltic  and  western 
provs.,  there  Ls  a large  iin[x»rtation  of  salt  mostly 
from  England.  The  salt  mines  and  brine  springs 
are  principally  situated  in  the  governments  of 
Taunda  (the  Crimea),  Orenbourg,  and  SaratotT. 
At  present  the  supply  of  native  salt  is  estimated 
at  about  31  million  jkhkIs,  of  which,  by  far  tho 
greater  part  is  furnished  by  mines  and  springs 
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belonging  to  the  crown.  The  imports  may  l>e 
reckoned  at  about  7 millions  pooda. 

Coal,  though  scarce  in  Russia,  has  been  found 
on  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Azoff  and  in  other 
localities.  Hitherto  it  has  been  wrought  only  to 
a small  extent,  the  entire  produce  of  the  mines 
not  being  supposed  to  exceed  3 million  poods. 
Hut  the  importance  of  steam,  and  consequently  of 
coal,  in  naval  warfare,  has  become  so  great,  that 
extraordinary  efforts  are  being  made  to  increase 
the  produce  of  this  valuable  mineral. 

Agriculture. — Landed  property  in  Russia  is  ge- 
nerally divided  into  estates  either  of  the  crown 
or  the  nobility ; those  belonging  to  the  former 
being  little  less  extensive  than  those  belonging 
to  the  latter.  Some  nobles  have  very  large 
estates,  though,  owing  to  the  compulsory  divi- 
sion of  landed  property  among  the  children  of  a 
family  on  the  death  of  the  father,  this  is  not 
.generally  the  case;  and  in  some  districts  the  too 
great  subdivision  of  the  land  is  an  evil  which  has 
already  made  itself  manifest.  The  value  of  a 
Russian  estate  formerly  depended  more  on  the 
number  of  labourers  or  slaves  belonging  to  it,  and 
which  may  be  either  sold,  or  let  out  by  the  pro- 
prietor, than  on  its  extent,  or  the  quality  of  the 
soil : but  since  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs  this 
lias  censed  to  t>e  the  case,  lly  an  imperial  decree 
of  March  3.  1861,  coming  into  final  execution  on 
March  3,  1863,  serfdom  was  abolished,  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  within  the  whole  of  Russia.  The 
owners  of  the  serfs  were  compensated  for  their  loss 
by  a payment  regulated  in  the  following  manner. 
The  previous  labour  of  the  serf  was  estimated  at 
a yearly  rental  of  6 per  cent.,  so  that  for  every 
six  roubles  which  the  labourer  earned  annually, 
he  had  to  pay  100  roubles  to  his  master  as  his 
capital  value  to  obtain  his  freedom.  Of  this  sum, 
the  serfs  had  to  give  immediately  20  per  cent., 
while  the  remaining  80  per  cent,  were  disbursed  as 
an  advance  bv  the  government  to  the  owners,  to 
l>e  repaid,  at  intervals  extending  over  forty-nine 
years,  by  the  freed  peasants.  According  to  an 
official  report,  the  whole  of  these  arrangements 
were  completed  at  the  end  of  July,  1865,  so  that 
from  this  date  serfdom  ceased  to  exist  in  Russia. 

The  government,  as  a consequence  of  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  serfs,  took  measures  in  1864-5  for 
the  diffusion  of  instruction  among  the  agricultural 
population.  An  additional  budget  of  450,000 
roubles  was  decreed  for  the  year  1865,  by  which 
the  budget  of  public  instruction  was  raised  to  about 
1,300,000  roubles.  This  supplementary  budget 
provides  for  the  founding  of  village  schools,  of  11 
new  gymnasia  (colleges) ; for  the  purchase  of  books 
and  p«|>er  for  the  poorer  peasants;  for  supplemen- 
tary payment  to  schoolmasters  and  professors ; for 
the’  purchase  id  scientific  instruments;  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  laboratories  and  museums ; for  the 
foundation  of  a polytechnic  school;  and  for  other 
schools  for  teaching  agriculture  and  horticulture. 

Desides  the  22,000,000  of  serfs  belonging  to 
private  owners  there  were,  according  to  a census 
taken  some  years  ago,  22,225,075  crown  peasants 
— that  is  10,583,638  men,  and  11,641,437  women. 
The  emancipation  of  this  class  began  previous  to 
that  of  the  private  serfs,  and  was  all  but  accom- 
plished on  September  1,  1863.  By  an  imperial 
decree  of  July  8,  1863,  land  was  granted  to  the 
peasants  on  the  private  and  appendage  estates  of 
the  crown,  and  to  the  peasants  who  belonged  to 
the  im|ierial  palaces,  which  they  are  to  pay  for  in 
forty-nine  years  in  instalments,  each  equal  in 
amount  to  tne * obmk/  or  poll-tax  formerly  yielded 
bv  them.  The  peasants  on  these  crown  estates, 
about  2,000,000  in  number,  were  thereby  elevated 
to  the  rank  of  rent-paying  peasants,  a situation  in 


which  they  will  remain  for  49  years,  when  they 
become  freehold  landowners. 

An  important,  though  not  verv  numerous  class 
of  the  population  of  Russia  are  the  foreign  settlers 
which  the  government  succeeded  in  attracting  to 
the  country  at  various  periods.  The  enormous 
extent  of  excellent  but  waste  land,  and  the  small 
and  thinly-scattered  population  in  all  parts  of  the 
empire,  naturally  suggested  the  idea  to  the  go- 
vernment of  bringing  these  deserts  into  cultiva- 
tion bv  inviting  colonists  from  other  countries. 
Ivan  Yosilievitch  invited  Germans  to  Moscow,  of 
which  the  German  ‘ Sluboda  ’ still  affords  evidence. 
Michael  Fedornvitcb,  in  1617,  brought  several 
thousand  inhabitants  from  Finland  and  (’an  lia, 
and  established  them  between  Tver  and  Moscow. 
Peter  I.  settled  a great  many  Swedish  prisoners, 
and  in  1705,  after  the  capture  of  Narva  and  Dorpat, 
carried  away  about  6,000  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
planted  them  in  scattered  parties  in  various  parts 
of  the  empire.  But  Catherine  II.,  immediately 
after  the  commencement  of  her  reign,  conceived 
the  idea  of  * peopling  with  immigrant  foreigners 
the  desert  and  waste  lands  of  the  southern  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire,  and  through  them  of  dis- 
seminating industry  and  agricultural  science 
among  her  subjects/  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  ukase 
of  1763. 

The  first  colonists  received  from  the  Russian 
government  the  necessary  travelling  expenses  from 
their  homes  to  their  places  of  destination ; they 
were  allowed  the  imj*ortation,  duty-free,  of  their 
effects,  to  the  value  of  300  silver  roubles ; they  had 
houses  built  at  the  expense  of  the  crown ; and 
they  had  provisions  and  money  for  the  first  year, 
and  a large  sum  as  a loan,  without  interest  for  a 
certain  number  of  years.  These  last  privileges 
have  not  been  granted  to  the  same  extent  to  all 
subsequent  colonists. 

A return  made  some  years  ago  stated  tlio 
number  of  colonies  in  the  empire,  inhabited  by 
settlers  who  had  not  yet  become  quite  nationalised, 
as  follows ; — 


Pro  riot*# 

Number 

of  Ilia 
Culonlca 
or  VilUtfr* 

Main 

[’opufeUon 

IVtnaln 

Total  | 

Bessarabia  . . 

105 

38,995 

35,478 

74,173 

Kherson  . . . 

M 

20,706 

19.795 

40,591 

Cix-Caucasia  . 

3 

236 

245 

481 

1 Georgia  . . . 

7 

1 ,201 

1,187 

2,388 

Kkaterinoslaf  . 

47 

6,750 

6.547 

13.297 

St.  Petersburg . 

13 

1,522 

1,613 

3,035 

| Saratof  . . . 

102 

63,717 

63,311 

127,028 

Taurida  . . . 

HO 

12,237 

11,323 

23,560 

Tchernigof  . . 

8 

862 

890 

1,752 

Voronezh  . . 

1 

681 

600 

1,231 

Total  . . 

421 

1 46,947 

1 40,889 

287,836  I 

Agriculture  in  Russia  is  at  a very  low  ebb.  But 
it  differs  materially  in  different  prova. ; and  some 
estates,  even  in  the  most  backward  prova.,  have 
been  greatly  improved.  In  Livonia,  and  the  pro  vs. 
bordering  on  the  Baltic,  and  also  in  parts  of  the 
Ukraine,  the  husbandry  is  very  superior,  and  the 
implements  quite  equal  to  the  best  that  are  to  l*c 
met  with  in  most  parts  of  Germany.  But,  with 
the  exception  of  a few  estates,  it  is  quite  otherw  ise 
in  the  rest  of  the  empire.  The  plough,  owing  to 
the  high  price  of  iron,  is  usually  a wretched  im- 
plement drawn  by  one  hone,  and  calculated  rather 
to  scratch  than  to  turn  up  the  soil.  The  harrow 
is  made  of  wood  ; and  rollers  and  hoeing  machines 
are  entirely  unknown.  Were  it  not  that  the  soil 
is  general] v light,  friable,  anil  very  easily  wrought, 
it  would  Le  impossible  to  cultivate  it  by  such 
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means.  But  these  suffice  to  make  it  produce  more 
than  enough  for  the  wants  of  the  inhaba.  There 
is  not,  indeed,  another  country  in  Europe  where 
com  crops  may  be  raised  at  so  little  expense  of 
labour  as  in  Russia. 

Exclusive  of  the  sandy  deserts  of  the  south,  vast 
tracts  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  empire  are, 
and  always  must  be,  unsusceptible  of  cultivation. 
Taking  the  whole  surface  of  European  Russia  and 
Poland  at  500  millions  of  dccintines,  M.  Tegoborski 
(Force*  Productive*  de  la  Kuaaie,  i.  63)  supposes 
it  to  be  divided  as  follows,  viz. : — 


Cultivated  Lands  .... 

Meadows  

Forests 

Pastures 

Waste  Lamls,  Inc.  Hrathg,  Marshes, 
Lakes,  Rivers,  and  Roads  . . 


IWUtlnM 

IK»,<K»O,0O0 

60,000,000 

1*0,0<M1.IHH> 

60,000,000 

120.000,000 


Total  ....  600 ,000,000 
The  products  vary,  of  course,  with  the  difference 
of  soil  and  climate.  All  sorts  of  com  are  raised ; 
but  rye  being  the  common  food  of  the  peasantry, 
it  is  produced  in  much  greater  quantities  than  any 
other  sort  of  grain.  Next  to  rye  is  oats ; and  the 
value  of  the  crops  of  these  two,  taken  together,  is 
supiiosed  to  be  more  than  double  the  value  of  the 
crops  of  wheat,  barlev,  and  every  other  kind  of 
com.  Orel,  Kasan,  Nijni  Novgorod,  Penza,  Tam- 
bof,  and  Koursk  are  the  most  productive  provs. ; 
and  it  is  in  them  that  the  greatest  quantity  of 
wheat  is  raised.  According  to  the  estimate  of 
Tegoborski,  the  total  produce  of  the  crops  of  all 
sorts  of  grain  in  Eurujiean  Russia  (including  Po- 
land) may  be  taken,  in  ordinary  years,  at  about 
200,000, 000  chetwerts  (186,876,000  qrs.).  The 
return  is  supposed  to  be  about  four  times  the  seed. 
But  in  the  best  districts,  wherever  the  land  is 
moderately  well  cultivated,  the  produce  is  much 
greater ; and  is,  indeed,  nowise  inferior  to  that  of 
the  most  favoured  countries.  Com  in  Russia  is 
very  frequently  kiln-dried  in  the  sheaf,  befure  it  is 
either  stacked  or  thrashed.  Tegoborski  reckons 
the  average  price  of  the  different  varieties  of  corn 
at  3 roub.  60  con.  (silver)  per  chetwert;  making 
the  total  annual  value  of  the  produce  of  grain  010 
million  roubha  ^silver),  or  141,083,333/.  sterling. 
Taking  the  empire  at  an  average,  the  produce  of 
the  crops  is  not  supposed  to  differ  very  widely  in 
different  years.  But  in  the  provs.  there  are,  in 
this  respect,  the  most  extraordinary  discrepancies; 
the  crops  being  occasionally  most  luxuriant  in 
some,  when  in  others  they  are  all  but  totally  defi- 
cient. And  hence  it  not  unfrequently  happens, 
owing  to  the  want  of  easy  communications  between 
them,  that  while  one  part  of  the  empire  is  glutted 
with  com  for  which  there  is  no  demand,  another  ! 
is  suffering  all  the  evils  of  scarcity.  Contrary, 
perhaps,  to  what  might  be  expected,  the  crops 
suffer  more  from  droughts  than  from  rains.  Flax 
and  hemp  are  very  extensively  cultivated ; and. 
l>esides  what  is  made  use  of  at  home,  are  very 
largely  exported.  Potatoes,  though  happily  not 
very  popular,  succeed  almost  everywhere ; and  this, 
also,  is  the  case  with  hops.  Tobacco  is  confined  to 
the  S.  provs.,  where  it  is  an  important  article.  The 
culture  of  beet-root  has  made  considerable  pro- 
gress, esjiecially  in  the  government  of  Kieff. 

It  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  to  the  credit  of  the 
government,  that  it  has  latterly  been  exerting 
itself  in  the  most  efficient  manner  for  the  improve- 
ment of  agriculture.  Professorship*  of  agriculture 
have  been  established  in  the  different  universities; 
and  an  institution  to  which  a model  farm  is  at- 
tached has  been  established  near  Mohilcw  for 
educating  120  pupils,  so  as  to  fit  them  to  act  os 
stewards  or  managers  of  large  estates. 


Horses  are  very  abundant  in  Russia.  Speaking 
generally,  they  are  coarse  and  ill  shaped,  but 
hardy  and  active.  In  the  southern  provinces, 
however,  whence  the  cavalry  horses  are  brought, 
the  breed  is  very  superior;  and  great  efforts  have 
latterly  been  made  to  effect  an  improvement  in 
the  breccia  in  most  parts  of  the  empire.  'Hie 
khans  or  cheiks  of  the  nomadic  tribes  occasionally 
[tosscss  as  many  as  10,000  bones.  There  is  no* 
country  of  Europe  where  so  many  cattle  are  reared 
as  in  Russia,  and  none  where  they  are  taken  so 
little  care  of.  Exclusive  of  the  numerous  herds, 
which  constitute  a principal  part  of  the  wealth  of 
the  pastornl  and  nomadic  trilxa,  every  peusaut 
has  a few  head,  and  even  the  beggar  has  a cow  or 
a goat.  The  ordinary  Russian  ox  is  small,  lean, 
and  bony;  but  those  of  the  Ukraine,  Podolin, 
Volhynia,  and  some  other  provinces,  are  large  and 
of  a very  fine  breed.  Many  thou. sand  head  arc 
anuually  sent  from  the  Ukraine  to  Petersburg 
and  other  Russian  towns,  and  also  to  Silesia  and 
Germany.  Tallow  is  at  present,  and  has  been  for 
many  years,  a most  im|K»rtunt  article  of  export 
from  Russia.  The  wool  of  the  common  Russian 
sheep  is  hard  and  coarse;  but  latterly  considerable 
efforts  have  been  made  to  improve  the  breed  by 
im|>oriing  fine- wool  led  sheep  from  Germany ; and 
wool,  notwithstanding  the  increase  of  factories  at 
home,  has  l»ecome  a considerable  article  of  ex|iort. 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  wool  of 
Russia  will  be  able  to  keep  its  ground  in  foreign 
markets  in  competition  with  the  wool  of  Au^ralia. 
Speaking  generally,  the  climate  is  too  moist  for 
the  production  of  fine  wool,  and  too  little  at- 
tention is  paid  to  the  cleaning  And  assorting  of 
the  fleece.  Epidemic  diseases  are.  also,  very  pre- 
valent, and  the  rinderpest , which  was  brought 
into  England  in  1865,  and  made  such  sad  havoc 
among  English  cattle,  was  known  many  years 
previous  in  Russia,  where  it  destroyed  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  animals.  Hogs  are  everywhere 
abundant,  and,  in  the  northern  provinces  espe- 
cially, furnish  a principal  part  of  the  food  of  the 
people,  while  their  bristles  are  an  important  article 
of  export.  Goats  are  also  abundant.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  estimate,  based  upon  official  returns,  of 
the  number  of  horses,  homed  cattle,  sheep,  hogs, 
See.,  in  Russia  in  Europe. 

Horan  . . 15,805,782  I Beer  . . . 1 15.se. 2 

Horned  Cattle  19,925,926  Camels  . . 38.760 

Sheep  . . 35 ,666,598  Ames  and  Mules  3,169 

Goats  . . 1,188.171  1 Buffalo*  . . 1,588 

Hogs  . . 8,089,988  i 

The  rearing  ami  management  of  bees  is  more 
attended  to  in  Russia  than  in  any  other  European 
country,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  principal  occupation 
of  several  tribes.  The  wild  bees,  however,  greatly 
exceed  those  that  arc  domesticated.  Their  culture 
is  principally  attended  to  in  the  provinces  of 
Kasan  and  Ourfa.  Individuals  among  the  Bosch  - 
kirs  possess  100  hives  in  their  gardens,  and  u|>- 
wards  of  1,000  in  the  forests.  Honey  is  very  ex- 
tensively used  in  many  (tarts  instead  of  sugar. 
The  exjtort  of  wax  is  very  considerable. 

The  forests  of  Russia  are  of  vast  extent  and 
importance.  They  are,  however,  very  unequally 
distributed  over  the  country,  many  of  the  appa- 
rently boundless  steppe*  in  the  S.  governments 
being,  as  already  stated,  wholly  destitute  of  wood. 
In  some  parts,  too,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  great  towns  and  navigable  rivers,  timber  is 
become  scarce  from  the  reckless  and  Improvident 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  ait  down.  But 
measures  have  been  taken  to  obviate  this  abuse ; 
and  with  ordinary  cure  the  forests  may  be  said  to 
be  inexhaustible. 

Manufactures. — The  manufactures  of  the  empire 
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are  not  generally  in  an  advanced  state.  Since 
tlie  reign  of  Peter  the  (JrcAt,  their  improvement 
and  extension  have,  it  is  true,  been  favourite 
objects  with  the  government ; and  heavy  duties 
and  prohibition#  have,  in  consequence,  been  im- 
posed on  such  foreigu  articles  ns  it  was  supposed 
might  interfere  with  similar  articles  of  native 
growth.  Hut  the  slavery  of  the  peasantry,  only 
recently  abolished,  was  long  an  obstacle  to  the 
formation  of  those  habits  of  industry,  perseverance, 
and  invention  necessary  to  insure  success  in  ma- 
nufactures ; while  the  thinness  of  the  imputation, 
the  variety  of  natural  products,  and  tnc  fertility 
of  the  soil,  all  concur  in  pointing  out  agriculture, 
including  under  that  term  mines  and  fisheries,  as 
the  natural  and  most  advantageous  employment 
that  can  be  carried  on  upon  a great  scab*,  till  civi- 
lisation be  more  generallv  diffused.  Among  the  i 
peasantry  generally,  thefa*  is  little  or  no  sub- 
division of  latiour.  Koch  family  commonly  sup- 
plies itself  .with  all  the  clothing  and  furniture 
which  it  requires.  Sometimes,  however,  a jx-rson 
stipeniddM  some  particular  employment  to  his 
ordinary  avocations;  anil  sometimes  this  principle 
is  carried  farther,  and  the  inliaba.  of  entire  vil- 
lages devote  themselves  to  some  particular  trade. 
The  versatility  of  the  Russian  peasant  is  astonish- 
ing. He  is  truly  a Jack  of  all  trades,  and  will  turn 
his  hand  to  whatever  may  be  required.  * He  will 
plough  to-day,’  says  an  observer  (Venables’  Rus- 
sia, p.  141),**  weave  to-morrow,  help  to  build  a 
house  the  third  day,  and  the  fourth,  if  his  master 
need  an  extra  coachman,  he  will  mount  the  box, 
and  drive  four  horses  abreast  as  if  it  were  his 
daily  occupation.  None  of  these  operations,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  the  last,  will  he  as  well  performed 
as  in  a country  where  the  division  of  labour  is 
more  thoroughly  understood.  They  will  all,  how- 
ever, be  sutlii  iently  well  done  to  “ srrve  the  (iim," 
a favourite  phrase  in  Russia.  The  people  are 
very  ingenious,  but  perseverance  is  wanting;  and 
though  they  carry  many  arts  to  a high  degree  of 
excellence,  they  generallv  stop  short  of  perfection  ; 
and  it  will  l>c  very  long  Wore  their  products  can 
come  into  competition,  for  finish,  durability,  or 
cheapness,  with  English  goods/ 

In  certain  departments,  however,  Russia  is  not  J 
merely  equal,  but  even  superior  to  other  countries. 
Her  leather  is  excellent;  and  for  some  purposes, 
such  as  book-binding,  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
any  other  material.  The  process  followed  in  the 
preparation  of  this  important  article  has  been 
often  described;  and  foreigners  have  frequently 
engaged  in  the  business  in  Russia,  with  the  view 
of  making  themselves  acquainted  with  the  details, 
that  they  might  undertake  it.  at  home.  Hut, 
whether  it  be  owing  to  something  in  the  Iwirk  or 
the  water,  or  to  some  other  undiscovered  cause, 
none  of  the  attempts  to  produce  Russia  leather  in 
foreign  countries  have  succeeded,  and  Russia  con- 
tinues to  enjoy  a mono|w»ly  of  this  valuable  pro- 
duct, and  to  export  it  in  "large  quantities.  The 
sail-cloth,  cordage  and  canvass,  tick,  felt,  mats, 
potashes,  soap,  candles,  caviar,  isinglass,  spirits, 
and  some  other  articles  produced  in  Russia,  are 
quite  as  good,  or  better,  than  those  of  any  other  i 
country. 

So  late  as  1788,  almost  all  the  cloth  required  for 
the  clothing  of  the  army  was  imported  from 
abroad;  hut  it  is  now  wholly  manufactured  at 
home.  Cloth  of  a superior  quality  is  also  made  at 
Moscow  and  its  vicinity,  at  Inmburg,  near  Petei*- 
burg,  Sarepta,  and  otKev  places;  but,  generally 
speaking,  it  is  inferior  to  what  might  he  imported, 
and  much  dearer.  The  manufacture  of  flax  and 
hemp  is  the  best  suited  of  any  to  the  condition  of 
the  country,  anil  is  by  far  the  most  extensive  and 


prosperous.  It  is  very  widely  diffused,  there  being 
few  villages  in  which  it  is  not  carried  on  to  some 
extent;  but  linen  may  be  said  to  Iw*  prineqwilly 
manufactured  in  Vladimir,  Kostroma,  Moscow,  and 
Kalouga ; and  sail-cloth  and  cordage  in  Arch- 
angel anil  Orel.  The  silk  manufacture  of  Mi»scow 
is  extensive,  and  it  is  carried  on  to  a less  extent  in 
other  towns.  The  glass  manufacture  has,  also, 
made  a rapid  progress.  Single  plates  have  been 
made  at  the  Petersburg  glass-works,  which  havo 
sold  for  bOO/.  each.  The  glass-works  of  the 
brothers  Maltzoff,  in  Tula  and  Twer,  are  de- 
servedly celebrated.  The  manufacture  of  snuff 
anil  cigars,  potash,  and  soap,  has  rapidly  increased. 
Paper,  coarse  and  fine  earthenware,  and  jewellery, 
are  produced  at  Moscow,  Petersburg,  and  other 
places. 

The  cotton  manufacture  has,  also,  been  largely 
extended,  though  thus  extension  is  an  undoubted 
result  of  the  oppressive  duties  laid  on  cotton 
goods  and  yam  when  imported,  and  affords  no 
evidence  of  any  real  improvement  To  suppose, 
indewl,  that  a country  like  Russia,  without  coal, 
without  improved  means  of  communication,  with 
iron  at  an  exorbitant  price,  and  with  slaves  for 
workpeople,  should  attain  to  anything  like  ex- 
cellence and  cheapness  in  the  finer  description  of 
manufactures,  would  he  to  suppose  what  is  plainly 
contradictory.  Ilaxthauscn,  Tcgoborski.  and  other 
well-informed  writers  by  no  means  unfriendly  to 
Russia,  admit  that  the  attempt  to  force  the  pre- 
mature growth  of  manufactures,  which  cannot  l»c 
successfully  carried  on  except  upon  a large  scale, 
by  means  of  skilled  labourers  and  the  most  in- 
genious machinery,  has  been  and  continues  to  be 
most  injurious  to  all  her  best  interests.  It  draws 
away  capital  and  intelligence  from  those  pursuits 
in  which  she  has  even'  capacity  to  excel,  to  others 
; in  which  it  is  impossible  she  should  succeed.  The 
real  wealth  of  the  empire  consists  in  her  raw  pro- 
ducts and  coarse  fabrics,  which  might  be  increased, 
under  a free  commercial  system,  to  any  imagin- 
able extent. 

M.  Tegoborski  gives  the  following  statement 
with  regard  to  the  value  of  the  manufactured 
products  annually  produced  in  Russia,  and  the 
number  of  people  employed  in  their  production : — 


I 


Specie,  of 
ManufAciur* 


Flax  and  TTomp  . . 
Leather  and  Its  aj>-  1 
plications  . . I 

1 ron  do 

Cotton  Manufacture 
Woollen  do.  . . . 

. Spirits 

Soap,  Candles,  &c. . 

' Tobacco  .... 

| Silk  Manufacture  . 

I Copper  do.  . . . 
Plate  and  Jewellery 
Poet  -root  Sugar . . 
Paper,  Hook*.  Sec.  . 

Pricks  and  Tiles  . 
Glass,  Crystal,  Sic.  . 

Doer 

, Potter)- .Porcelain,  1 
kc.  ....  I 
Chemical  Products. 
Sealing-wax  . . . 

Total  . . . 


Sllr.  Rouble* 
112,000,000 

96,200,000 


[HU*.  Rouble 
75,600,000  4,500,000 
r.l, 940,000  ■ 400,000 


Valur  Number  of  I 

b»  InduJtry  Mm,  Vo. 
After  <ir.|  net- ! m«-n.  and  t 
In*  V Alim  of ! Children  I 
Raw  MaUtIa):  Mnplojnl 


50,000,000 

45,500,000. 

825,000 

M, 000,000 

35,600,000 

260,000 

46,000,000 

29,800,000 

300,000 

80.000,000 

19,000,000] 

100,000 

SO, 000, 000 

8,000,000 

7,000 

1 7, .V  10.000 

13,500.000 

6,600 

| 15.000,000 

7,500,0001 

40,000 

| 7,500,000 

6,000,000 

7,600 

7,500,000 

2,500,000 

4.0(xi 

7,21X1,000 

5,700,000 

48,1X10 

6.000,000 

4,500,000 

1 8,000 

5.000,000 

1 ,600 ,000 1 

16,01X1 

3,600,000 

1,600,(KI0| 

10,000 

2,400,000 

! iTooo  ,ooo ! 

16,000 

2,000,000 

1,600,000 

6,000 

2,000,000 

1,000,000- 

1,200 

1,200,000 

600,000] 

500 

i486  .000,000 1 

316,740,000  fi 

1,064,700 

The  manufacture  of  flax  ami  hemp  Ix-ing  in  great 
measure  a domestic  manufacture,  the  4,500,000 
persons  said  to  be  employed  in  it  must  have  been 
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partly,  also,  and  no  doubt,  principally,  employed 
lu  other  pursuits. 

Industrial  pursuits  are  quite  free  in  Russia. 
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The  total  value  of  exports  (exclusive  of  specie) 
by  each  frontier,  aud  the  amount  of  export  duties, 
were  as  follows : — 


tion ; and  nil  may  exercise  any  art  or  profession, 


institutes!  in  all  the  Russian  universities 


habited  by  nobles  and  their  ikjandenta,  the’  city 
is  now  principally  inhabited  by  manufacturers  an<f 
traders. 

Commerce* — The  commerce  of  Russia  is  alreadv. 
notwithstanding  the  long  paralysing  influence  oi 
the  prohibitive  system,  very  extensive.  Hut  this 
system  is  now  being  modified;  and  trade  will,  no 
doubt,  continue  to  increase  with  the  growing 
wealth  and  population  of  the  empire,  and  accord- 
ing as  more  literal  principles  may  prevail.  The 
principal  articles  of  export  are  tallow,  which  is 
more  largely  exported  from  this  than  from  any 
other  country;  grain,  particularly  wheat;  hemp 
and  flax ; timber,  potashes,  bristles,  linseed  and 
hempseed, linseed  and  herapseed  oils,  wool,  leather; 
fox,  hare,  and  squirrel  skins ; canvas  and  coarse 
linen,  cordage,  caviare,  wax,  isinglass,  furs,  ami 
tar.  The  principal  imports  are  sugar,  cotton, 
cotton  stuffs  and  vani ; machinery  amt  mill  work  ; 
hardware  and  iron  ; coffee ; indigo  and  other  dye- 
stuffs; woollens,  oils,  spices,  wine,  tea,  lend,  and 
tin  ; coal  and  salt  in  large  quantities ; linens  ami 
silks. 

/The  subjoined  table  gives  the  total  value  of 
the  imports  ami  exports  (exclusive  of  specie)  of 
the  Russian  empire,  in  each  of  the  years  1»58  to 
1862. 


I I Premier* 

J Export*  in  ISO? 

[ | 

’ By  the  White  .Sea  . . . 

7,t»26,«»58 

1 1,112.455 

1 „ Finland 

7.150,934 

1.132.231 

1 j | „ the  Baltic 

72,965,240 

| 11,552,630 

■ 1 i „ the  hur»i|x  an  Land  ) 

Frontier  (inclusive 

25,627,961 

. 4,057,761 

1 1 1 of  Poland)  ...  ) 

1 8,605,540 

Azov 1 , 

Total  from  European  Russia 

167,120,971 

26,460,817 

By  Trans-Caucasian  ) 1 

Frontier  . . . f 

2,97l,60l| 

470,504 

„ Astrakhan  .... 

400,410  ; 

68,149 

„ Orenburgh  and  Siberia 

873,261 

,,  Kiuchta 

4,391,506 

695,322 

Total  from  Asiatic  Ruthin 

13,308.854  I 

2,107.230 

Total  . 

180,429,825  1 

28,568,056 

Amount  of  Duty  received  | 

M37.3S3 

290,919 

The  principal  trading  ports  are  Petersburg  and 
Riga,  on  the  Baltic,  but  particularly  the  former; 
Archangel,  on  the  White  Sea;  Odessa,  on  the 
Black  Sea;  Tanganrog,  on  the  Sea  of  Azof;  and 
Astrakhan  ami  Baku,  oil  the  Caspian  Sea.  Mos- 
cow is  the  principal  entrepot  of  the  interior  com- 
merce of  the  empire.  The  trade  with  China  is 
mostly  carried  on  through  Kiachta ; ami  the  fair 
of  Nijni  Novgorod  is  celebrated  nil  over  Europe. 
There  are  also  very  large  fairs  at  Irbit,  Khorkoff, 
Poltawa,  ami  other  towns. 

Communications. — Down  to  a late  period,  tbo 
communication  between  Petersburg  to  Moscow 
was  maintained  by  a road  which  was  justly  said 
by  Lord  Londonderry  (Tour,  i.  144)  to  be  a most 
magnificent  publie  work,  it  was  nearly  500  m. 
in  length,  quite  level,  about  double  the  width  of 
the  (.treat  North  Road  in  England,  and  was  mac- 
adamized throughout,  and  kept  along  the  whole 
line  in  perfect  repair.  But  this  great  work  must 
now  be  rendered  comparatively  useless,  the  two 
! capitals  having  been  connected  Irv  a railwav. 

following  tabic  »!>ow,  the  total  value  H ! «•£  'fc' S""!,11!?'  “fi1*1 
imports  (exclusive  of  specie)  by  each  frontier  of  towns  of  the  emnir?-  tm»  ,?t  lcr  c \,cf 

the  Russian  empire,  and  total  amount  of  import  j rew  ot».„r  * **cq»ling  these  and  a 

duty  received,  in  the  year  1862.  1 I '*  a ^ wa"1  <>f 

J ■ j good  roads  m Russia.  in  is,  however,  is  produe- 

| tive  of  less  inconvenience  than  might  be  ex|»ectcd, 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  frost  rendering  the 

U’ClISit  niaila  lit  far  eln/I.M  t.n,.r,li: f. : .1  _ 


Ycnr, 

Import* 

Exports 

1858 

18,59 

1860 

1861 
1862 

Sit.  IloublFt 
1 49,383,950 
158,834,166 
159,303,40'- 
167,111.131 
162,869,978 

£ 

23,652,459 

25,227,910 

25,223,039 

26,459,263 

24,204,413 

Ml.  Rouble,  I £ 

161,175,647  23.936,144 
165,664,672  26,230,240 
1 8 1 ,383,28 1 , 28,7 1 9,020 
177,1 79,985  28.053.498 
1 80,4 29 ,825  28, 568,056 

The 


Frontirt, 

] Import 

■ In  1863 

By  the  White  Sea  ... 

, „ Finland 

„ the  Baltic 

| „ tlie  European  Land) 
Frontier  (inclusive  i 
of  Poland) . . . ) 
,,  Black  .Sea  and  Sea  of  ) 
Azov ) 

811.  Rouble* 

538,1*59 
2.762,120 
! 76,996,879 

| 33,473,362 
j 11,223,963 

85,335  : ; 
437,336  , ! 
■ 12,191,173  ; 

! 6,299,949  1 

1 ] 
| 2,252,127  I j 

| Total  into  European  Russia 

j t '77,955,28,1 

20,265,920  j 

By  Trans-Caucasian  Fron- 
tier   

) 5,813,966  | 

920,545 

„ Astrakhan  .... 
„ Orenburgh  and  Siberia 
„ Kiaehta 1 

^ 932.539 

9.387,869 
8,740,821  | 

147,652 

1,486,413 

1,383,884 

l Total  into  Asiatic  Russia 

24,874,695  | 

3.938,494 

Total  • . 

152,869,978  j 

24,204,411  i 

Amount  of  Duty  received  r 

29,322,669  ( 

4,642,756 

You  IV. 


navigable  rivers,  amt  the  extension  that  has  been 


navigable  river  the  Wolga,  which  has  its  cm- 
houehure  in  the  Caspian  Sea,  ami  Petersburg 
anil  Archangel : the  W olga  has  also  been  united 
with  the  Doll,  which  falls  into  the  Sea  of  AzolT. 
The  Pripof,  an  affluent  of  the  Dniepr,  which  falls 
into  the  illack  Sea,  has  been  connected  with  the 
llug,  an  affluent  of  the  Vistula,  while  the  latter 
has  been  connected  with  the  Nicmcn. 

Few  countries  have  so  extensive  a command  of 
internal  navigation  as  Russia.  Goods  put  on  board 
in  Petersburg  may  tie  conveyed  to  Astrakhan,  a 
distance  of  nlmve  1 .100  m„  of  to  any  port  on  the 
Caspian,  and  rice  rend,  without  once"  b<  iug  landed. 
The  iron  and  furs  of  Siberia  and  the  teas  of  China 
are  received  at  Petersburg  in  the  same  wav ; hut, 

if 
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owing  to  the  great  distance  of  these  countries,  and  | 
the  short  period  of  the  year  during  which  the  i 
rivers  and  canals  are  navigable,  they  sometimes 
take  three  years  in  their  transit.  Immense  quail-  j 
titiesof  goods  are  conveyed  during  winter  upon 
the  ice,  in  sledges,  to  the  different  ports  and  to 
t he  nearest  priUana , or  places  in  the  interior  whore  j 
barks  are  built  fur  river  or  canal  navigation.  They 
Ar>'  put  on  board  in  atitici|iation  of  the  period  of 
sailing,  that  the  barks  may  be  ready  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  high  water,  by  floating  down  with 
the  current  as  soon  ns  the  snow  and  ice  begin  to 
melt.  The  cargoes  carried  up  the  river  into  the 
interior  during  summer  are  principally  conveyed 
to  their  ultimate  destinations  by  the  sledge  roads 
during  winter.  The  conveyance  by  the  latter  is  ! 
generally  the  most  expeditious;  ami  it,  as  well  as  • 
the  internal  conveyance  by  water,  is  performed  at 
n very  moderate  expense. 

The  barks  that  come  from  the  interior  arc  mostly  j 
of  a very  rude  construction,  flnt-1>ottonied,  and  i 
seldom  drawing  more  than  20  or  30  inches  water. 
When  thev  arrive  at  their  destination,  they  are  j 
Bold  or  broken  up  for  fire-wood.  Those  that  leave 
the  ports  for  the  interior  are  of  a superior  descrip-  • 
tion,  and  arc  comparatively  few  in  number ; the  j 
commodities  imported  being,  at  an  average,  of 
much  greater  value,  relatively  to  their  bulk  and  ! 
weight,  than  those  that  are  exported. 

Accounts  in  Russia  are  kept  in  roubles  and  ko- 
peck*. The  silver  rouble,  worth  about  3s.  2d.  Eng.,  j 
is  divided  into  100  kopecks,  and  is  equivalent  to  j 
paper  roubles.  The  only  gold  coin  is  the  deini- 1 
imperial,  value  5 roubles,  or  nearly  Ida.  Since  i 
1828,  platina  coins,  worth  about  1/.  sterling,  have  i 
been  struck  ; but  they  are  not  yet  of  any  practical 
importance.  The  Russian  lb.  is  rather  larger  than 
the  avoirdupois  lb.;  the  last  = 13-8  quarters;  the 
chrtrrert,  the  measure  for  com,  =5*75  Eng.  bushels; 
the  f icciatinr , land  measure,  = about  2*7  acres;  the 
wwt  of  104*5  to  a geog.  degree  = 1,107  yards,  3 
versts  being  about  equivalent  to  2 Eng.  m. 

Every  Russian  carrying  on  trade  must  be  a 
burgher,  and  have  his  name  registered  in  the 
burghers’  book.  All  whose  names  are  in  this  l>onk 
ere  either  townsmen  who  have  property  within 
the  city,  or  members  of  a guild.  There  are  three 
guilds.  Those  who  belong  to  the  first  must  pos- 
sess 15,000  silver  roubles;  they  inny  engage  in  all 
sorts  of  commercial  transactions,  may  establish 
banks,  fit  out  privateers  in  case  of  war,  and  drive 
a>M)ut  tfie  citv  in  carriages  drawn  bv  two  horses. 
Those  belonging  to  the  second  guild  declare  them- 
selves possessed  of  0,000  roubles;  they  arc  not 
confined  to  inland  trade,  but  they  can  only  import 
foreign  goods  worth  90, 000  roubles.  A capital  of 
2.400  roubles  entitles  its  owner  to  admission  into 
the  third  guild,  which  comprises  shopkeepers  and 
petty  dealers.  The  rates  paid  by  the  members  of . 
these  guilds  amount  to  l percent  upon  their  de- 
clared capital,  the  ‘statement  of  which  is  left  to 
the  conscience  of  even*  individual.’  Burghers  are 
not  obliged  to  serve  in  the  army,  but  may  provide 
a substitute,  or  jviy  a tine.  The  rjuests,  or  foreign 
merchants,  who  enrol  themselves  in  the  city  regis- 
ter on  account  of  their  commercial  affairs,  enjoy 
privileges  nearly  similar  to  those  enjoyed  by  the 
members  of  the  first  guild. 

None  but  native  Russians  are  allowed  to  engage 
in  the  internal  trade  of  the  country;  and  hence  a 
foreigner  who  imports  goods  into  Russia  must  sell 
them  to  Russians  only,  and  at  the  port  where  they 
arrive.  A few  foreigners,  indeed,  settled  in  Russia, 
and  having  connections  with  the  natives,  trade 
with  the  interior;  but  it  is  contrary  to  law,  and 
the  goods  nre  liable  to  bo  seized. 

The  merchants  engaged  in  foreign  trade  are 


mostlv  foreigners,  of  whom  the  English  arc  the 
principal.  The  j>cculiar  privileges  formerly  en- 
joyed by  the  latter  are  now  nearly  obsolete,  an<l 
their  rights,  in  common  with  those  of  other 
foreigners,  are  merely  those  of  guests.  The  Eng- 
lish factory  at  Petersburg  is,  at  present,  little 
else  than  a society  formed  of  some  of  the  principal 
English  merchants,  several  of  whom,  however,  do 
not  belong  to  it ; its  power  extends  to  little  else 
than  the  management  of  certain  funds  under  its 
control. 

Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  capital  in  Russia, 
goods,  the  produce  of  the  country,  are  frequently 
paid  in  advance;  nnd  foreign  goods  are  mo*t 
commonly  sold  upon  credit.  From  the  month  of 
November  to  the  shipping  season  in  May,  the 
Russians  who  trade  in  Max,  hemp,  tallow,  bristles, 
and  iron,  either  come  themselves  to  Petersburg  or 
Riga,  or  employ  agents  to  sell  their  goods  to 
foreigners,  to  lx?  delivered,  according  to  agree- 
ment, in  May,  June,  July,  or  August.  The  pay- 
ments are  made  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  sellers  and  buyers : sometimes  the  buyer 
pnya  the  whole  amount,  in  the  winter  months,  for 
the  goods  which  nre  to  lie  delivered  in  the  sum- 
mer or  autumn ; and  sometimes  he  pays  a part 
on  concluding  the  contract,  and  the  residue 
on  delivery  of  the  goods.  The  manufacturers 
and  dealers  in  linen  usually  come  to  Peters- 
burg in  March,  and  sell  their  goods  for  ready 
money. 

Government, — In  Russia  all  power  emanates 
from  the  czar,  whose  authority  is  uncontrolled, 
except  by  the  respect  ho  may  yield  to  established 
customs,  the  privileges  of  certain  classes,  and  the 
prejudice®  of  the  people.  The  will  of  the  monarch 
lias  no  legal  limits,  so  that  he  may  be  said  to  bo 
nlisohitc.  The  act  of  election  of  1613,  which  con- 
ferred the  crown  on  the  house  of  Romanof,  recog- 
nises the  unlimited  power  of  the  sovereign.  Tho 
Empress  Catherine  and  the  Emperor  Alexander 
laboured  to  give  order,  simplicity,  nnd  regularity 
to  the  administration,  and  to  reduce  it  to  a system, 
so  that  it  might  be  as  independent  as  possible  of 
the  caprices  of  the  sovereign.  Alexander,  indeed, 
proclaimed  in  1811  that  the  law  was  in  Russia 
superior  to  the  sovereign,  and  gave  to  the  senate 
the  right  of  remonstrating  against  any  idtane  (a9 
an  nn[>erial  decree  is  called)  they  thought  con- 
trary thereto.  This,  no  doubt,  seeing  the  wav  in 
which  the  senate  is  composed,  is  a very  feeble 
check  on  the  despotic  power  of  the  emperor.  But 
it  may  well  be  doubted  whether,  in  the  actual 
state  of  Russia,  the  present  form  of  government  be 
not  better  adapted  to  its  wants  than  any  that 
could  be  substituted  in  its  stead.  It  Is  sufficiently 
clear,  ns  well  from  general  principles  as  from 
what  has  actually  occurred,  that  Russian  princes 
cannot  safely  follow  a course  of  conduct  gene- 
rally disliked  by  the  nation.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  the  extent  nnd  unity  of  the  sovereign 
jx>wer  is  the  best  security  for  the  progress  of 
civilisation,  and  for  the  improvement  and  well- 
being  of  the  mass  of  the  people.  The  latter 
being,  for  the  most  part,  without  property,  in- 
telligence, or  influence,  would  be  tyrannised  over 
to  an  incomparably  greater  extent  than  at  pre- 
sent, had  the  nobles  any  share  in  the  government, 
or  were  they  able  to  control  its  proceedings. 
What  Roland  was  Russia  would  be,  did  the  no- 
bility or  superior  classes  participate  in  the  sove- 
reign power.  But  the  interests  of  the  autocrat 
and  those  of  the  mass  of  the  people  are  generally 
identical.  Under  his  protecting  icgis  civilisation 
is  extending,  and  a class  of  intelligent  labourers 
is  gradually  growing  up.  The  emperor  is  lie- 
licvcd  to  be  afraid  of  the  nobles ; but  he  has  little 
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to  fear  from  the  people,  the  bulk  of  whom  worship 
him  like  a demi-god.  It  is  this  which  chietly  led 
to  that  immense  social  revolution,  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  serfs,  accomplished  1862-65,  which, 
more  than  anything,  reduced  the  power  of  the 
nobles.  There  seems  little  doubt  hut  that,  under 
present  circumstances,  an  enlightened  despotism 
is  the  most  suitable  government  for  a country 
like  Russia.  A representative  constitution  would 
merely  put  additional  power  into  the  hands  of  a 
comparatively  small  class,  and  would  be  as  little 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  such  a country  as  an 
absolute  government  would  be  to  England. 

The  czar  is  the  central  point  of  the  adminis- 
tration: his  decisions  are  law.  Every  thing 
emanates  from  him  in  the  first  instance,  and 
every  thing  is  referred  to  him  in  the  last.  The 
lalxiur  he  has  to  undergo  is  great,  and  requires 
incessant  activity.  The  public  business  is  trans- 
acted, under  the  emperor,  by  different  boards, 
councils,  or  colleges,  which  have  each  separate, 
but  sometimes  not  easily  distinguished  functions. 
The  Imperial  Council  of  the  Emperor  was  estab- 
lished, on  its  present  footing,  in  1810.  It  con- 
sists of  a president  and  an  indefinite  number  of 
members,  of  which  the  ministers  always  make  n 
part.  It  is  divided  into  the  five  department*  of 
legislation,  war,  civil  and  religious  affairs,  finance, 
and  the  affairs  of  l'oland;  and  has  the  superin- 
tendence of  all  matters  connected  with  the  in- 
ternal administration  of  the  empire.  The  second 
college,  or  senate,  was  founded  by  Peter  the 
Great  in  1711,  and  is  reckoned  the  most  important 
Iswlv  in  the  state.  It  has  various  functions,  partly 
of  a deliberative  and  partly  of  an  executive  cha- 
racter, set  forth  in  a ukase  of  20th  Sept.  1802.  It 
i*  the  high  court  of  justice  for  the  empire,  and  con- 
trols all  the  inferior  tribunals.  The  members  are 
nominated  by  the  emjieror : at  present  their  numlier 
is  about  100,  and  each  receives  a salary  of  7,000 
roubles  a year.  The  senate  is  divided  into  eight 
committees  or  sections,  of  which.five  sit  at  Peters- 
burg and  three  at  Moscow.  Each  committee  is 
authorised  to  decide  in  the  last  resort  upon  certain 
descriptions  of  coses,  brought  cither  immediately 
Iiefore  it,  or  by  appeal  from  the  inferior  courts. 
In  a few  cases,  however,  parties  dissatisfied  with 
its  decisions  mav  petition  the  emperor.  The 
senators  are  meetly  persons  of  high  rank,  or  who 
till  high  stations;  but  a lawyer  of  eminence 
presides  over  each  department,  who  represents  the 
emperor,  and  without  whose  signature  its  deci- 
sions would  have  no  force.  In  the  plenum,  or  gene- 
ral meeting  of  the  sections,  the  muiister  of  justice 
takes  the  chair,  as  high  procurator  for  his  majesty. 
Resides  its  superintendence  over  the  court  of 
law,  the  senate  examines  into  the  state  of  the 
public  revenue  and  expenditure,  and  has  power 
to  enquire  into  public  abuses,  to  appoint  to  a 
great  variety  of  offices,  and  to  make  remon- 
strances to  the  emperor.  Monthly  reports  of  its 
proceedings  are  published  in  the  gazette.  The 
third  college  consists  of  the  Holy  Synod,  and  to 
it  is  committed  the  superintendence  of  the  reli- 
gious affairs  of  the  empire.  It  is  composed  of  the 
principal  dignitaries  of  the  church.  All  its  de- 
cisions run  in  the  emjieror’s  name,  and  have  no 
force  till  approved  by  him.  The  fourth  college 
consists  of  the  Committee  of  Ministers,  of  whom 
there  ore  eleven,  viz.  the  ministers  of  the  imperial 
household,  of  war,  finance,  justice,  interior,  public 
instruction,  imperial  domains,  post-office,  roads 
and  public  buildings,  and  the  vice-chancellor  and 
comptroller-general  The  ministers  have;  fre- 
quently colleagues  who  supply  their  place  when 
they  are  cither  sick  or  absent.  They  communicate 
directly  with  the  emperor,  or  with  his  clumctUerie 


particuliere , in  whose  hands  all  the  executive 
authority  is  centred. 

The  local  administration  differs  in  different  pro- 
vinces, government  having  always  allowed  con- 
quered or  annexed  countries  to  preserve  their  own 
laws  and  institutions,  except  in  so  far  as  they 
were  hostile  to  the  general  constitution  of  the 
empire.  Finland  has  a special  form  of  govern- 
ment: and  the  prove.  wrested  from  Sweden  by 
Peter  the  Great,  t’ourland,  and  those  formerly 
belonging  to  Poland,  have  |>eeuliar  institutions 
and  privileges,  which,  however,  have  latterly  been 
much  modified.  Hut  despite  these  exceptions,  the 
form  of  the  provincial  government  is  sufficiently 
uniform. 

The  empire  is  divided  into  general  govern- 
ments, or  vice- royalties,  governments,  and  dis- 
tricts. There  are  14  of  the  first,  51  of  the  second, 
and  above  820  of  the  last.  There  are  also  exten- 
sive districts  which,  from  the  thinness  of  the  pop., 
or  otherwise,  are  not  organised  into  regular  go- 
vernments, which  are  called  provinces,  or  Masts. 
The  viceroys,  or  general-governors,  are  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  emperor,  and  as  such  command 
the  forces,  and  have  the  supreme  control  and 
direction  of  all  affairs,  whether  civil  or  military. 
AH  the  functionaries  within  their  jurisdiction  aro 
subordinate  to,  and  make  their  reports  to  them, 
and  they  even  sanction  or  suspend  the  judgments 
of  the  courts.  A civil  governor,  representing  the 
general-governor,  assisted  by  a council  of  regency, 
to  which  all  measures  must  be  submitted,  is  esta- 
blished in  each  government  or  province.  In  case 
of  dissent,  the  opinion  of  the  governor  is  provi- 
sionally adopted  till  the  pleasure  of  the  emperor 
with  respect  to  the  matter  be  ascertained.  A 
vice-governor  1*  appointed  to  fill  the  place  of  tho 
civil -governor  when  the  latter  is  absent  or  unwell. 
There  are  also,  in  every  government,  a council  of 
finance  under  the  presidency  of  the  vice-governor, 
who  mnnngc  the  crown  estates,  and  superintend 
the  collection  of  the  revenue  ; a college  of  general 
provision,  which  has  the  direction  ami  inspection 
of  all  charitable  foundations,  prisons,  workhonscs, 
and  schools  for  the  instruction  of  the  p»*or ; and  a 
college  of  medicine,  which  attends  to  all  matters 
connected  with  the  public  health,  np|M>ints  district 
physicians,  and  inspects  pharmaco|>«*ias.  The  dis- 
tricts have  each  their  local  functionaries.  Tho 
towns  have  a municipal  bodv,  elected  once  every 
three  years  by  the  different  classes  into  which  tho 
free  ]K>pulation  is  divided.  Each  town  has  also, 
according  to  its  importance,  a commandant  or 
bailiff,  appointed  by  the  crown,  who  ha*  charge 
of  the  police,  of  the  public  buildings  and  maga- 
zines, and  who  executes  sentences,  and  pursue* 
criminals. 

The  Russian  judicial  system  is  complicated,  and 
not  easily  understood,  except  by  natives.  There 
are  civil  and  criminal  courts  in  every  circle ; and 
a supreme  court  of  justice,  divided  into  civil  and 
criminal  sections,  is  established  in  every  govern- 
ment. Cases  decided  in  the  inferior  courts  may 
bo  carried  by  appeal  to  it.  Its  sentence  is  final 
in  all  criminal  cases,  amt  in  all  civil  matter* 
relating  to  sums  under  500  roubles.  Those  in- 
volving property  to  a greater  amount  may  bo 
carried  Iiefore  the  senate. 

It  is  a curious  fact  that,  notwithstanding  tho 
despot ical  nature  of  the  government,  all  the  pro- 
vincial tribunals  consist  partly  of  elective  func- 
tionaries. Thus,  the  superior  court  for  a circle 
consists  of  a judge  and  secretary,  and  of  two 
assessors  chosen  annually  hv  the  nobles,  and  two 
by  the  j»ea*ants;  and  the  superior  court  of  justice 
for  a government,  which  is  divided  iuto  a civil 
and  a criminal  chamber,  cousiats  of  a president, 
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secretary,  and  four  assessors  for  each  chamber,  two 
of  the  assessors  being  chosen  by  the  nobility,  and 
two  by  the  burghers.  It  is,  in  fact,  a principle 
in  Russia,  that  a portion  of  the  judges  in  every 
court  should  belong  to  the  same  class  as  the 
party  whose  interests  are  under  discussion,  and 
lie  elected  for  that  purpose  bv  his  combers.  Pre- 
viously to  the  reign  of  the  Empress  Catherine  II., 
the  judges,  particularly  in  the  inferior  courts, 
were  wretchedly  paid.  That  princess  increased 
their  salaries,  but  they  are  still  fur  too  low  : ami 
seeing  that  the  judges  are  removable  at  pleasure, 
and  owe  their  situation  to  favour  rather  than 
merit,  there  is  no  wonder  that  the  greatest  abuses 
continue  to  exist  in  the  administration  of  justice. 
The  proceedings  are  dilatory  in  the  extreme.  The 
prohibition  against  taking  fees  from  suitors  is 
rarely  complied  with ; and  in  most  tribunals  it  is 
nllirmed,  that  if  justice  cannot  l»e  altogether  de- 
feated, it  may  at  least  be  indefinitely  postponed, 
by  dint  of  money.  These  abuses  have,  however, 
ltecn,  in  part  at  least,  obviated  by  the  publica- 
tion, between  1826  and  1888,  by  the  legislative 
commission,  of  an  extensive  digest  ySinxI  Zako- 
nov, • llotly  of  Ijiw  *)  of  all  the  laws  then  In  force 
relative  to  the  rights  of  citizens  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  justice.  This  publication  has 
greatly  simplified  the  law,  and  is  important  from 
its  being,  as  it  were,  a charter  of  rights  which 
may  Ik*  appealed  to  on  all  future  occasions,  ami 
which  it  will  be  very  ditlicult  fof  any  succeeding 
sovereign  to  abridge.  But  it  would,  notwith- 
standing, lie  idle  to  expect  any  very  material 
improvement  in  the  ordinary  administration  of 
justice,  until  the  judges  be  better  trained,  sc- 
leclcd,  and  paid;  and  till  the  influence  of  public 
opinion,  and  of  a comparatively  free  press,  neither 
of  which  has  at  present  any  existence  in  Russia, 
Itc  brought  to  t>ear  oil  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, and  of  public  affairs  generally.  The  latter, 
in  fact,  is  the  only  security  against  abuse  on 
which  nnj'  reliance  can  safely  lie  placed.  VVhere- 
ever  judges  are  exempted  from  the  control  of 
public  opinion,  and  tnc  animadversion  of  the 
press,  they  are  most  commonly  the  obsequious 
instruments  of  government,  ami  seldom  scruple 
to  commit  injustice  when  they  believe  it  will  be 
acceptable  to  their  superior*. 

There  is  iu  Russia,  particularly  in  the  great, 
towns,  a very  efficient  system  of  police.  The 
officers  are  empowered  to  discharge  various  func- 
tions besides  those  which  come  more  peculiarly 
within  their  province,  such  as  the  decision  of 
difference*  between  masters  ami  servants.  Crime 
is  not  frequent  in  Russia,  and  projK-rty  is  as  well 

Imitccted  in  it  as  in  any  other  country.  Houses 
K*ing  generally  built  of  wood,  fires  in  great  towns 
an*  apt  to  lie  very  destructive,  and  the  most 
effectual  precautions  arc  taken  to  prevent  their 
occurrence.  All  strangers  arriving  in  Russia  must 
produce  their  passports  at  the  |>olice  office,  and 
notify  their  arrival  in  the  public  papers. 

Punishments. — Capital  punishments  are  rare  in 
Russia,  treason  being  the  only  crime  visited  with 
death.  In  cases  of  murder,  fire  raising,  and  other 
capital  offences  the  criminal,  after  receiving  a 
certain  number  of  Ushe#  from  the  knout  (a  heavy 
thong  whip),  under  the  infliction  of  which  he 
•nmetimes  expires,  is  condemned  for  life  to  forced 
lalKMir  in  the  mines  of  Siberia.  The  nostrils  of 
criminals  used  also  to  lie  slit,  ami  their  face 
branded  with  a red-hot  iron  previously  to  their 
banishment  to  Siberia;  l»ut  this  needless  aggrava- 
tion of  punishment  was  put  an  end  to  by  the 
Emperor  Alexander  I. 

Torture  was  formerly  universal  in  Russia,  and 
was  inflicted  at  the  discretion  of  the  superior  jus- 


tices in  all  parts  of  the  country,  by  whom,  ns  was 
to  be  expected,  the  power  was  often  shamefully 
abused.  Russia  is  indebted  to  the  Empress  Cathe- 
rine for  the  abolition  of  this  atrocious  practice. 
It  is  a singular  fact,  that  the  prejudice  of  the  Rus- 
sians, in  regard  to  the  necessity  of  torture,  was  so 
deeply  rooted,  that  Catherine  had  to  proceed  with 
great  caution  in  bringing  about  its  abolition, 
which  was  effected  rather  by  indirect  than  by 
direct  means. 

Division  of  the  People  into  Classes. — The  people 
of  Russia  are  generally  divided  into  four  classes, 
viz.  1.  nobles,  2.  clergy,  8.  burghers,  merchants, 
and  other  farmers,  and  4.  the  peasants,  or  agricul- 
tural labourers. 

1.  Noble*. — Previously  to  the  reign  of  Peter  the 
Great,  the  Russian  nobility  consisted  principally 
of  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  petty  princes  of 
the  country,  or  of  lords  possessed  of  vast  estates. 
They  were  in  the  exclusive  imascosion  of  all  situa- 
tions of  trust  and  emolument,  to  which  they  suc- 
ceeded according  to  their  rank.  Peter,  who  early 
saw  the  disadvantage  of  this  state  of  things,  and 
the  necessity  of  undermining  the  influence  of  the 
nobles,  most  of  whom  were  violently  upiKised.  to 
his  projects  for  the  regeneration  of  the  country, 
had  recourse  to  furtherance  of  his  plans,  to  the 
scheme  of  creating  a new  order  of  nobility.  In 
this  view  he  divided  all  the  civil  and  military 
functionaries  in  the  service  of  the  state  into  14 
classes,  enacting,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  8 
highest  classes  should  confer  on  the  individuals 
iu  them  the  distinction  of  hereditary  nobility ; 
that  some  of  the  other  classes  should’  confer  the 
distinction  of  jicrsonnl  nobility,  or  of  nobility  fur 
life;  ami  that  those  enrolled  iu  the  others  should 
Ik*  deemed  gentlemen,  or  him  nee*.  Some  mo- 
difications were  made  ill  this  arrangement  by 
the  Empress  Catherine  II.;  but  it  is  still  main- 
tained nearly  as  it  was  contrived  by  Peter  the 
Great. 

According  to  the  official  accounts,  the  order  of 
the  nobility  nundicrs  about  700,000  individual',  of 
whom  nearly  600,000  enjoy  hereditary  and  the 
others  personal  dignities.  In  Russia’,  properly 
so  called,  the  nobles  are  not  numerous;  but  they 
abound  in  Podolia,  Volhynia,  ami  other  provinces 
acquired  from  Poland,  and  especially  in  Poland 
itself.  Few,  however,  of  the  Polish  nobles  possess 
estates,  and  many  of  them  are  in  a very  destitute 
condition.  The  titles  of  prince,  count,  and  baron 
have  superseded  those  formerly  in  use.  Fn  the 
government  of  Tula,  there  are  said  to  Ik*  more  than 
100  families  having  the  dignity  of  prince.  All 
the  members  of  noble  families  are  noble,  and  have 
the  same  title  as  the  head  of  the  family.  On  the 
death  of  a noble  person,  his  estate  is  divided,  ac- 
cording to  a fixed  scale,  among  his  children  of 
both  sexes.  Nobles  arc  exempted  from  all  per- 
sonal charges,  and  from  the  obligation  to  serve  in 
the  army.  Nobles  are  also  exempted  from  cor- 
poreal punishment;  have  leave  to  distil  the  spirits 
required  for  the  consumption  of  their  establish- 
ments; may  engage  in  manufactures  or  trade; 
and  have  a right  to  all  the  minerals  on  their 
estates.  Precedence  is  determined,  in  Russia,  by 
military  rank;  and  an  ensign  would  take  the 
j>as  of  a nobleman  not  enrolled  in  the  army,  or 
not  occupying  some  situation  giving  military 
rank. 

The  property  of  a noble  who  has  been  con- 
demned is  not  confiscated  by  the  state,  but.  goes  to 
his  family.  The  nobles  also  elect  various  local 
magistrates  and  assessors,  and  deliberate  at  their 
meetings  on  various  matters  connected  with  the 
local  administration.  There  is  also  iu  every  go- 
vernment a committee  of  nobles  to  watch  over  the 
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interests  of  the  body,  and  to  take  care  of  the  esta- 
blishments that  belong  to  it;  and  every  circle  has 
n committee  of  nobles  who  manage  the  estates  and 
affairs  of  nobles  who  are  under  age.  These  pri- 
vileges, which  are  of  considerable  importance, 
were  embodied  and  set  forth  in  a ukase  in  1762; 
and  another  ukase  of  the  Emjieror  Alexander  I. 
prohibits  all  government  functionaries  from  inter- 
fering with  the  election  of  the  assessors,  and  other 
functionaries  chosen  by  the  nobles. 

It  is  not  easy  to  form  a fair  estimate  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Russian  nobles.  Generally  speaking, 
their  education  is  more  sujjerficial  than  solid;  but 
many  are,  nevertheless,  highly  accomplished ; 
they  arc  all  well  acquainted  with  French,  and 
numbers  with  the  English  and  German  languages; 
those  who  have  travelled  being  distinguished  by 
the  superior  polish  and  elegance  of  their  manners. 
They  are  universally  hospitable;  and  most  of 
them  affect,  and  many  relish  the  society  of  lite- 
rary men  and  artists.  That  they  are  more  sen- 
sual, more  given  to  ostentatious  display,  and  less  ! 
distinguished  by  a gentlemanly  bearing  towards  j 
their  inferiors,  than  the  higher  classes  in  England  , 
or  France,  is,  no  doubt,  true.  However,  consider-  j 
ing  that  the  Russian  nobility  have  no  exciting 
political  occupation,  that  in  moat  parts  of  the  cm-  ; 
pire  there  is  no  middle  class,  ami  that  the  occu- 
piera  of  their  estate*  are  not  free  men  hut  slaves,  I 
the  wonder  is,  not  that  their  tastes  and  habits 
should  be,  lit  some  respects,  barbarous,  but  that 
they  should  have  made  so  great  an  advance  as 
they  have  done  since  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great, 
and*  that  they  should  be  so  intelligent  and  retined 
as  they  are  found  to  be. 

The  Russian  nobles,  like  those  of  England  and 
other  countries  in  feudal  times,  are  in  the  habit  of 
keeping  great  numtiers  of  servants.  They  receive 
only  a trilling  pittance  as  wages,  but  quite  enough 
for  their  wants,  as  they  are  fed  ami  clothed  by 
their  masters.  Many  Russian  noblemen  have  ns 
cently  distinguished  themselves  by  their  attention 
to  their  estates,  and  by  the  efforts  they  have  made 
to  introduce  the  improved  processes  and  imple- 
ments in  use  in  mure  advanced  countries.  In 
sonic  instances  thev  have  brought  land  stewards 
and  labourers  from  England.  Latterly,  also,  many 
of  the  principal  nobles  have  become  extensive 
manufacturers,  and  some  of  the  greatest  manu- 
facturing establishments  of  the  empire  are,  at  pre- 
sent, in  their  hands.  Some  manufactures  con- 
ducted in  this  way  have  been  eminently  successful; 
though  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  if  they 
are  of  the  higher  class,  or  require  peculiar  skill, 
economy,  or  attention,  they  are  not  of  a kind  that 
can  Ik*  successfully  carried  on  by  noblemen ; and 
that  the  moment  the  protection  afforded  by  op- 
pressive custom-house  duties,  under  which  they 
have  grown  up,  is  withdrawn,  they  will  straight- 
way full  to  the  ground. 

Mr.  Coxe  anti  Dr.  Pinkerton,  among  the  best 
ami  most  trustworthy  of  the  English  travellers 
who  have  visited  Russia,  speak  very  favourably 
of  tlie  Russian  nobility.  The  former  savs,  that 
though  they  have  adopted  the  delicacies  of  French 
cookery,  they  neither  affect  to  despise  their  native 
dishes,  nor  squeamishly  reject  the  solid  joints 
which  characterise  an  English  repast.  The  plainest 
as  well  as  the  choicest  viands  are  collected  from 
the  most  distant  quarters.  At  the  tables  of  opulent 
KTsens  in  Petersburg  maybe  seen  sterlit  from  the 
Volga,  veal  from  Archangel,  mutton  from  As- 
trakhan, beef  from  the  Ukraine,  and  pheasants' 
from  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  The  common  wines  j 
are  claret.  Burgundy,  and  champagne ; and  Eng- 1 
ltxli  beer  and  jiorter  may  Ik*  had  in  perfection  and  j 
abundance.  It  is  usual  to  take  a whet  before] 


| dinner ; but  tlio  stories  engrafted  upon  this  prac- 
i tice,  of  the  prevalence  of  inebriety  among  the 
! higher  classes,  are  wholly  without  foundation. 
In  this  respect  their  habits  have  undergone  a total 
change  since  the  days  of  Peter  the  Great,  ami 
, they  are  now  remarkable  for  sobriety.  The  pea- 
santry, however,  often  indulge  to  excess  m their 
potations.  ICoxe,  ii.  151.) 

The  lengthened  stay  of  the  Russian  armies  in 
the  western  and  more  civilised  European  states, 
after  the  defeat  of  Napoleon's  invasion,  mode  a 
large  number  of  the  nobles,  and  of  the  more  in- 
telligent classes  (which  in  Russia  consist  of  the 
military  officers),  familiarly  acquainted  with  a 
more  advanced  state  of  society,  ami  a better  form 
of  civil  polity.  This  circumstance,  also,  gave  an 
increased  stimulus  to  the  desire  for  travelling  llmt 
previously  prevailed  among  the  nobility,  many  of 
whom  withdrew  to  Franco,  England,  and  Italy. 
It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  the  influence  of  these 
concurring  circumstances  lias  since,  on  various 
occasions,  made  itself  sensibly  felt  in  Russia;  ami 
that  the  government  has  sometimes  had  reason  to 
believe  that  a considerable  portion  of  the  nobilily, 
and  even  some  of  the  most  distinguished  regi- 
ments. would  not  1m*  displeased  to  see  some  limits 
set  to  the  powers  of  the  czar.  To  counteract  this 
feeling,  various  obstacles  have  latterly  been  op- 
posed to  the  emigration  of  Russian  nobles  ami  to 
their  residence  abroad  : the  mast  vigilant  measures 
have  also  been  adopted  to  hinder  the  employment 
of  foreign  tutors  ami  governesses ; and  to  prevent 
the  introduction  of  foreign  works  not  approved 
by  the  censor.  It.  remains  to  lie  seen  whether 
these  measures  will  be  effectual  to  maintain  the 
present  ordef  of  things;  but,  nt  all  events,  it  is 
sufficiently  clear,  from  what  has  been  already 
seen,  that,  under  existing  circumstances,  such  a 
revolution  in  Russia  as  should  materially  modify 
the  power  of  the  czar,  would  not  be  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  bulk  of  the  jieople. 

2.  Clergy. — This  body  will  Ik?  more  fully  noticed 
under  the  bead  Religion.  It  comprises,  in  nil, 
at  Knit  274,000  individuals,  of  whom  about  254,000 
belong  to  the  Established  Church.  Including  the 
wives  of  the  priests,  it  is  supposed  that  utaut 
540,000  persons  may  belong  to  this  class.  They 
arc  exempted  from  all  direct  taxes,  and  from  cor- 
poreal punishment,  and  may  acquire  all  sorts  of 
iixed  property, 

3.  Merchant*  and  Burghers.— This  comprises  the 
class  intermediate  between  nobles  and  peasants, 
and  is  thus  alluded  to  bv  the  Empress  Catherine 
in  her  instructions  fora  new  code  of  laws: — ‘This 
class,  competed  of  freemen,  takings  neither  to  the 
class  of  nobles  nor  to  that  of  p-a.-ants.  All  those 
who,  being  neither  gentlemen  nor  peasants,  follow 
the  arts  and  sciences,  navigation,  commerce,  or 
exercise  trades,  arc  to  be  ranked  in  this  class.  In 
it  should  ta  placed  all  those  who,  born  of  plebeian 
parents,  shall  have  been  brought  tip  in  schools  or 
places  of  education,  religious  or  otherwise,  founded 
by  us  or  by  our  predecessors:  also  the  children 
of  officers  and  of  the  secretaries  to  the  chancery,’ 
Ac.  Merchants  and  traders  belong  to  this  class; 
and  they,  us  already  stated,  are  distributed  into 
guilds  according  to  the  amount  of  capital  they  re- 
spectively possess,  and  enjoy  various  privileges  on 
their  paying  a certain  per-ceutagc  on  their  declared 
capital.  The  burghers,  or  second  division  of  this 
class,  possess  many  privileges  superior  to  the 
{jeasants;  but  they  arc  distinguished  from  the 
merchants  by  being  subject  to  the  capitulion  tax 
and  to  enrolment  in  the  army  aud  navy.  The 
Germans  and  other  free  colonists  established  iu 
different  parts  of  the  empire,  and  the  free  cul- 
tivators aud  tenants  found  in  certain  districts 
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belong  to  this  intermediate  data.  It  comprises 
aUmt  three  millions  of  individuals. 

4.  Pennants. — Previous  to  the  year  1863,  by  far 
the  largest  portion  of  the  people  of  Russia  were 
slaves  belonging  either  to  the  crown  or  to  indi- 
viduals, above  21,000,000  being  the  property  of 
the  former,  and  23.000,000  of  the  latter.  ’Hie 
slaves  belonging  to  the  nobility  were  very  un- 
equally distributed,  some  great  proprietors  having 
a very  large  number,  while  the  smaller  and  moat 
numerous  class  of  proprietors  have  comparatively 
few.  As  already  stated,  by  an  imt*erial  decree  of 
March  3,  1861,  coming  into  filial  execution  on 
March  3,  1863,  serfdom  was  abolished,  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  within  the  whole  of  Russia.  The 
owners  of  the  serfs  were  compensated  for  their  loss 
by  a payment  regulated  in  the  following  manner. 
The  previous  labour  of  the  serf  was  estimated  at 
a yearly  rental  of  6 per  cent,  so  that  for  every  6 
roubles  which  the  labourer  earned  annually,  he 
ha<i  to  pay  100  roubles  to  his  master  as  his  capital 
value  to  obtain  his  freedom.  Of  this  sum,  the 
serfs  had  to  give  immediately  20  per  cent.,  while 
the  remaining  80  per  cent  were  disbursed  as  an 
advance  by  the  government  to  the  owners,  to  be 
repaid,  at  intervals  extending  over  40  yean,  by 
the  freed  peasants.  According  to  an  official  rc|>ort 
made  on  March  3,  1863,  the  necessary  contract 
arrangements  — varying  greatly  in  the  different 
governments  and  left,  in  many  instances,  to  the 
serfs  and  owners  themselves — were  concluded,  at 
that  period,  in  78,350  cases  respecting  10, 1 58,000 
serfs.  Of  these,  46,298  cases  had  already  come 
into  operation.  In  about  half  of  these  cases,  con- 
cerning 2,488,000  souls,  the  documents  had  not. 
lieen  signed  by  the  peasants;  25,236  acts  of  cman- 
cipation.  respecting  2,088,000  peasants,  stipulated 
for  a yearly  payment  to  the  landholder ; 16,721, 
concerning  1,785,000  souls,  stipulated  for  work  to 
be  rendered  instead  ; and  in  4,341  cases  a complete 
(‘mancipation  had  been  arranged  for,  by  which 
583,000  peasants  l>ecame  entirely  free.  In  924 
cases  the  government  cooperated  in  the  emnnei- 
patory  arrangements;  in  1 63  cases  at  the  desire 
of  the  landholders  alone,  which  can  only  be  effected 
when  they  are  contented  with  the  four-fifths  of  the 
emancipation  price  paid  by  the  state,  and  renounce 
the  other  fifth,  which  should  be  paid  by  the  pea- 
sants, The  government  hail,  on  the  whole,  ef- 
fected the  redemption  of  106.497  peasants,  which 
required  a sum  of  11,457,000  roubles,  of  which, 
however,  scarcely  the  half  was  paid  in  state  paper, 
and  the  other  portion  was  retained  as  a debt  due 
to  the  landholder  by  the  state.  The  law  on  the 
subject  enacted  that  the  emancipation  must  lie  ef- 
fected by  the  state  whenever  a noble  possesses  no 
more  than  20  serfs.  According  to  an  official  report  1 
of  Sept.  10,  1865,  the  whole  of  these  arrangements 
wore  completed  in  July  previous,  so  that,  from  this 
date,  serfdom  ceased  to  exist  in  Russia 

The  Russian  peasants  are  of  a sound  constitu- 
tion, stout  and  firmly  built,  and  generally  of  a 
middle  stature.  They  live  in  wooden  cottages, 
formed  of  whole  trees  piled  upon  each  other,  and 
built  together  in  villages,  the  gables  to  the  road. : 
Sometimes  they  consist  of  two  stories,  but  more 
frequently  only  of  one.  They  are  heated  by  stoves, 
and,  though  dirty,  arc  not  uncomfortable,  nor  ill 
suited  to  the  climate.  Their  furniture  consists 
generally  of  wooden  articles,  with  a pan  or  two. 
Rods  are  little  used,  the  family  generally  sleeping 
on  the  ground,  on  benches,  or  on  the  stove.  The 
dress  of  the  peasant  consists  of  a long  coarse  drug- 
get coat,  fastened  by  a belt  round  the  waist,  hut 
in  winter  they  wear  a sheep-akin  with  the  woolly 
side  inwards.  Their  trousers  ore  of  coarse  linen  ; 
instead  of  stockings,  woollen  or  tlaunel  cloth  is 


I wrapped  round  the  legs,  and  boots  or  shoos  of 
matted  linden  bark  are  frequently  substituted  for 
j those  of  leat  her.  The  neck,  even  in  winter,  is  bare, 

, and  the  head  is  covered  by  a peaked  round  bat 
or  cap. 

The  Russian  peasant  considers  himself  well  fed 
if  he  have  rye-bread,  which  is  the  staple  article 
t of  food  throughout  the  empire,  and  sour  cabbage 
1 soup,  with  a lump  of  fat,  or  hog’s-lard,  boiled  in 
j it,  by  way  of  relish.  lie  uses  butchers’  meat  ou 
holidays,  and  at  other  times  eggs,  salt-fish,  bacon, 
lard,  and  mushrooms,  which,  at  the  proper  season, 

I arc  extremely  abundant.  His  favourite  dish  is  a 
I hodge-podge  of  salt  or  fresh  meat,  groats,  and 
rye-flour,  highly  seasoned  with  onions  and  garlic, 
j Salted  cucumbers  arc  a constant  dish  at  the  j>ea- 
sant's  table  all  the  year  round.  These  and  salted 
cabbages  form  an  important  article  of  national 
commerce.  They  are  brought  in  large  vats  from 
the  southern  provinces,  where  the  climate  favours 
their  production,  to  Moscow.  Petersburg,  and  other 
large  towns,  where  they  are  constantly  on  sale  in 
the  public  markets.  Ihe  preparation,  in  autumn, 
of  a sufficient  supply  of  these  pickled  vegetables 
forms,  in  every  family,  an  important  part  of  do- 
mestic economy.  This  dependence  of  the  Russian 
peasant  on  vegetable,  diet  is,  no  doubt,  a conse- 
quence of  the  extraordinary  number  of  fasts  and 
last-days,  of  which  he  is  a careful  observer,  and 
| which  are  multiplied  to  such  an  alisurd  extreme, 
that  it  is  said  there  are  only  from  60  or  70  days  in 
j the  year  on  which  it  is  permitted  to  use  butchers’ 

! meat.  Qtms,  a fermented  liquor,  made  by  pouring 
bailing  water  on  rye  or  barley-meal,  is  the  common 
leverage  of  the  peasant.  But  he  is  also  very  fond 
of  mead,  ami  still  more  so  of  com  brandy,  and 
other  spirituous  liquors.  The  consumption  of  the 
latter  Is  immense,  exceeding  100,000,000  gallons 
a year,  and  furnishing  annually  a large  revenue 
to  government.  The  use  of  tea  is  becoming 
more  and  more  extended.  A substitute  for  it, 
called  izbitzen,  consisting  of  herbs  and  honey 
Iwiled  together,  is  also  extensively  used  by  the 
peasantry. 

The  fiensants  are  exceedingly  superstitious.  A 
vessel  of  holy  water  hangs  from  the  ceiling  of  every 
room,  and  a lamp  lighted  on  particular  occasions. 
Every  house  is  provided  with  a sacred  comer,  sup- 
plied with  one  or  more  pictures  of  their  tutelary 
saints,  coarsely  daubed  on  wood,  frequently  re- 
sembling rather  a Calmtick  idol  than  a human 
head ; but  sometimes  they  are  of  a bettor  quality, 
ami  neatly  framed  : to  these  they  pay  the  highest 
marks  of  veneration.  All  the  members  of  the 
family,  the  moment  they  rise  in  the  morning,  and 
before  they  retire  to  sleep  in  the  evening,  never 
| omit  their  adoration  to  the  saints:  they  cross 
themselves  during  several  minutes,  upon  the  sides 
j and  forehead,  bow  very  low,  and  sometimes  even 
prostrate  themselves  on  the  ground.  Every  (lersou 
also,  on  entering  the  room,  pays  his  obeisance  to 
these  objects  of  worship  previously  to  his  address- 
ing himself  to  the  family.  The  Russian  peasantry 
have  the  vices  incident  to  their  situation.  With 
great  capacity  of  endurance,  and  the  most  extra- 
ordinary talent  for  imitation,  they  have  little  active 
vigour  or  steadiness  of  purpose.  Iu  accosting  a 
person  of  consequence,  or  from  w*hnm  they  expect 
any  favour  or  advantage,  they  prostrate  them- 
selves, touch  the  ground  with  their  hands,  and 
kiss  the  fringe  of  his  garments.  When  they  accu- 
mulate money,  they  most  frequently  bury  it  in 
the  ground,  a practice  cotnmou  to  all  countries 
where  property  is  insecure. 

Previously  to  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great,  it 
was  customary  for  the  Russians,  of  all  ranks  to 
marry  their  children  very  early,  even  before  the 
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age  of  puberty.  Though  restrained  by  Peter  an<l  I period,  two  Inrge  armies  were  maintained;  but 
Catherine  II.,  this  custom  of  early  marriage  still  these  were  then  consolidated,  and  the  staff  of  one 
prevails,  and  U*  said  to  be  fraught  with  many  per-  of  them  minced.  The  army  is  now  divided  into 
nicious  consequences.  A ukase,  issued  in  1801,  six  corps  iTarmie  of  infantry,  each  corps  into  three 
prohibits  priests  from  solemnising  marriages,  un-  divisions,  each  division  into  two  brigades,  each 
less  the  man  Ik*.  IK,  and  the  woman  16  years  old.  1 brigade  into  two  regiments,  and  each  regiment 
But  the  rule  which  exempts  all  peasants  having  into  6 battalions  of  1,000  men  each;  four  bat- 
3 children  from  the  conscription  is  in  direct  oppo-  j talions  take  the  field,  and  two  remain  as  a re- 
sition  to  the  ukase  now  referred  to,  and  gives  a sene;  so  that  each  regiment  is  4,000  strong,  and 
powerful  stimulus  to  the  habit  of  early  marriage,  each  corjts  d tirvue  48,000  strong.  To  each  of  these 
The  use  of  the  vapour  bath  is  universal  in  Russia,  six  corps  there  is  attached  one  division  of  light 
not  being  reckoned  a luxury,  but  a necessary;  and  horse,  in  two  brigades  ( Hussars  and  Lancers)  of 
public  hatha  are  met  with  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  two  regiments  each.  Each  regiment  of  horse 
They  are  resorted  to  by  the  peasantry,  at  least  , consists  of  nine  squadrons  of  1G0  horses  each,  eight 
once  a week.  Though  the  baths  are  highly  heated,  ' of  which  take  the  field,  and  one  remains  as  a 
the  bathers  not  unfmpiently  run  out,  and  in  ; reserve  ; so  that  a regiment  in  tlie  Held  has  1,280, 
summer  plunge  into  cold  water,  or,  if  it  lie  winter,  j and  a division  5,120  horses.  Besides  this,  each 
roll  themselves  in  the  snow.  This  sudden  alter-  ' corps  lias  a division  of  artillery  united  to  it,  con- 
nation  of  temperature  is  not  found  to  be  injurious  ! stating  of  three  brigades,  with  four  batteries  each 
to  health.  But,  notwithstanding  the  frequent  use  ; of  eight  guns,  and  one  brigade  of  horse  artillery, 
of  the  hath,  the  people  arc  very  deficient  in  clean-  j one  reserved  battery,  one  park  of  artillery,  and 
lixiess.  three  sapper  battalions,  together  6,000  men.'  Thus 

Army. — The  military  power  of  Russia  has  been  ■ a complete  corps  d armee  is  60,000  men  strong,  with 
greatly  exaggerated  by  some,  and  ns  greatly  de-  1 120  pieces  of  artillery:  ami  the  whole  active  armv 
predated  by  others.  The  Strelitzes,  the  first  j 360,000  men,  and  720  pieces  of  artillery.  Next 
regularly  organised  corps  of  infantry  in  the  Bus-  come  the  guards,  in  three  divisions  of  infantry, 
dan  service,  seem  to  have  had  their  origin  about  ' three  divisions  of  cavalry,  and  one  division  of 
the  middle  of  the  16th  century;  and  continued,  I artillery,  with  120  guns;  and  then  the  grenadier 
till  their  suppression  by  Peter  the  Great,  to  con-  corns,  equal  in  strength  to  an  infantry  corps; 
statute  the  principal  strength  of  the  army.  They  making  together  114.000  men.  and  240  guns, 
enjoyed  various  privileges;  were  always  about  There  is  thus  a force  of  474.000  men  and  060 
the  person  of  the  emperor;  and  by  their  been-  I pieces  of  artillery.  In  addition  to  this  powerful 
tiouaness  and  insulioniination,  as  well  ns  bravery,  army,  the  reserves,  somewhat  on  the  plan  of  the 
bore  a close  resemblance  to  the  Pnvtorian  bands  Prussian  laudwehr,  comprise  two  levies,  a 1st,  of 
of  antiquity,  and  the  Janissaries  of  the  Ottoman  I about  100,000.  and  a 2nd  of  about  115,000  men. 
Porte.  The  abolition  of  this  formidable  corps,  j On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  is  probable  that  the 
ami  the  reconstruction  of  the  army  on  a plan  j strength  of  the  regular  disposable  Russian  army, 
similar  to  that  followed  in  the  more  civilised  ; as  given  in  the  official  returns,  is  from  660.000  to 
countries  of  Europe,  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  I 700,000  men.  But  its  real  as  well  as  its  apparent 
greatest  services  rendered  by  Peter  the  Great,  magnitude,  its  organisation,  and  distribution,  are 
At  his  death,  the  regular  army  amounted  to  about  perpetually  changing.  In  addition  to  the  above, 

1 10,000,  exclusive  of  the  imperial  guard  ; and  the  there  is  a large  force  of  regular  troops  appro- 
success  which  attended  his  contest  w ith  the  Swedes  printed  to  local  or  peculiar  services,  including  the 
showed  that  this  army  was  a match  for  the  best  garrisons  of  the  different  fortresses  with  the  armies 
troops  that  could  then  be  opposed  to  it.  employed  in  the  Caucasus,  Finland,  and  Poland. 

Under  Catherine  II.,  the  army  was  greatly  If  to  these  we  add  the  veterans,  with  the  Cossacks 
augmented  ami  improved.  This  able  and  am-  and  other  irregular  levies,  the  total  amount  will 
bitious  princess  augmented  the  pay  of  the  troops  be  swelled  to  considerably  more  than  a million 
and  officers,  and  gave  them  a more  commodious  of  men. 

and  elegant  uniform  than  that  formerly  in  use.  It  may  thence,  perhaps,  be  supposed,  that  Russia 
She.  formed  the  Cossacks  into  a light  cavalry,  is  in  a position  to  bring  a force  of  500,000  or 
which,  after  being  successfully  opposed  to  the  600,000  men  into  the  field,  exclusive  of  irregular 
S pah  is  of  the  Turks,  has  since  distinguished  itself  troops.  But,  vast  ns  are  her  means,  this  would  he 
in  the  great  contests  of  more  modem  times.  I)ur-  a very  exaggerated  estimate.  Supposing  the  rc- 
ing  the  latter  juirt  of  the  reign  of  Catherine  the  gulnr  disposable  army  on  foot,  including  the  re- 
regular army  amounted  to  about  250,000  men  : serves,  to  amount  to  660,000  men,  two  out  of 
ami  little  was  wanting  to  place  it  on  a level  with  every  six  battalions  (l-3rd  part  of  its  amount)  of 
that  of  the  surrounding  powers,  save  the  better  which  it  is  made  up  arc  almost  always  absent, 
organisation  of  the  commissariat  depart ment,  and  being  employed  in  the  training  of  new  levies,  and 
the  choice  of  better  educated  and  more  skilful  in  public  works.  Hence,  if  this  statement  he 
native  officers.  It  is,  however,  to  the  Emperors  nearly  correct,  only  420,000  of  the  660,000  dis- 
Alexander  I.  and  Nicholas,  hut  more  especially  posable  troops  on  foot  would  Is;  directly  available 
the  latter,  that  the  Russian  army  is  indebted  for  in  a campaign.  And  even  this  would  lie  far  too 
the  more  efficient  organisation,  discipline,  and  high  an  estimate.  A large  deduction  must  Ikj 
power  by  which  it  is  now  distinguished.  The  made  in  the  event  of  their  being  called  out,  from 
momentous  struggles  in  which  the  former  was  the  numerical  strength  of  the  reserves.  It  is  atao 
engaged  called  forth  all  the  military  resources  of  well  known  that  the  forces  actually  embodied 
the  empire;  many  abuses  were  rectitied,  ami  im-  rarely  come  up  to  those  borne  on  the  official 
provements  introduced:  and  the  armies  of  Alex-  returns:  and  though  this  abuse  lie  much  less  fre- 
nnder  were  at  length  enabled  to  contend  success-  quent  now  than  formerly,  still  it  is  by  no  means 
fully  with  those  of  the  greatest  captain  of  the  uncommon,  especially  in  the  remoter  governments, 
ago.  Under  the  present  emperor,  the  discipline  Owing,  also,  to  the  disaffection  prevalent  in  l’o- 
and  organisation  of  the  army  have  been  still  land,  and  her  lengthened  frontier,  stretching  in  a 
further  improved;  and  it  is,  at  present,  in  a com-  continuous  line  from  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  to  the 
paratively  high  state  of  efficiency.  southern  shores  of  the  Black  Sen,  Russia  must 

The  Russian  army  was  newly  organised,  by  a keep,  especially  when  engaged  in  war  with  power* 
ukase  of  the  9th  August,  1335.  Down  to  that  having  the  command  of  the  sea,  a veiy  large 
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army  to  protect  her  own  territory.  Even  if  the 
troops  really  at  the  disjiosal  of  government  corrc- 
aponded  with  those  in  the  official  returns,  Russia 
would  find  great  difficulty  in  sending  large  armies 
into  foreign  countries,  and  maintaining  them 
when  there.  Her  finances  are  far  from  being  in  a 
nourishing  state;  her  fleets,  if  they  Ihj  not  de- 
stroyed, will  most  probably  be  cooped  up  in  har- 
bours; and  owing  to  the  want  of  an  effective 
organisation,  and  the  abuses  that  prevail  in  her 
commissariat  department,  a great  expenditure  is 
incurred  at  the  same  time  that  the  troops  are 
often  very  ill  provided  with  the  most  indispensable 
necessaries.  The  medical  department  is,  also,  far 
from  efficient. 

At  home  Russia  is  all  but  invulnerable.  The 
severity  of  the  climate  renders  it  next  to  impos- 
sible for  an  invading  army  to  maintain  any  per- 
manent footing  in  the  country;  whilst  the  nature 
of  the  ground,  without  roads,  and  intersected  by 
forests,  rivers,  and  marshes,  opposes  the  greatest 
ol*tacles  to  the  advance  of  an  invading  force,  and 
still  more  to  its  retreat.  Even  though  the  army 
of  Napoleon  I.  had  not  had  to  contend  with  the 
rigours  of  nil  unusually  early  winter,  the  result  of 
bis  expedition  would  not  nave  been  materially 
different.  He  could  not  possibly  have  maintained 
himself  during  the  winter  in  Moscow.  Sooner 
or  later  he  must  have  retreated;  anil  a retreat 
through  such  a country,  and  in  the  presence  of  a 
jmworful  enemy,  ready  to  take  every  op|>ort unity 
of  attacking,  could  not  fail  to  lie  most  disastrous. 

The  ttroopa  of  the  Imperial  Hoard  are  a very  line 
body  of  men.  Generally  the  Russian  soldiers  are, 
in  respect  of  bodilv  vigour,  inferior,  perhaps,  to 
t hose  of  England.  l*hcy  have  no  enthusiasm ; and, 
in  re»|»cct  of  activity  and  intelligence,  are  very  far 
1>clow  those  of  England,  France,  and  Prussia.  On 
1 lie  other  hand,  however,  they  possess  in  the 
greatest  perfection  the  two  first  qualities  of  a 
soldier,  the  most  unflinching  courage,  and  the 
most  implicit  obedience.  Subjected  from  birth 
to  a master  whose  will  is  their  law,  the  habit  of 
prompt  and  absolute  obedience  becomes,  as  it  were, 
a |>nrt  of  themselves.  Regardless  of  dangers  or 
difficulties,  they  will  attempt  whatever  they  are 
ordered ; and  will  accomplish  nil  that  the  most 
undaunted  resolution  and  perseverance  can  effect. 
They  also  endure,  without  a murmur,  the  greatest 
hardships  and  privations  and  support  themselves 
in  situations  where  others  would  starve.  The 
Cossacks,  Raachkirs,  and  other  irregular  cavalry, 
are  very  useful  troops,  and  are  well  calculated 
either  to  improve  a victory  or  to  cover  a retreat. 
Contrary  to  what  might  have  been  expected,  the 
artillery  is  the  department  in  which  the  Russians 
have  made  the  greatest  advances;  but  it  is  said  to 
Ik*  in  excess  as  compared  with  the  other  descrip- 
tions of  force.  The  cavalry,  also,  is  well  mounted 
and  comparatively  excellent.  Were  the  officers 
ns  intelligent  and  skilful  as  the  soldiers  are  brave 
and  docile,  the  Russian  army  would  lie  most  for- 
midable. But  this  is  fnr  from  being  the  case. 
Lntterly,  however,  great  efforts  havo  been  made 
to  improve  the  education  of  the  officers,  and  ex- 
clusive of  the  establishments  for  that  purpose 
mentioned  below,  a military  academy  was  opened 
nt  Petersburg,  in  1832,  where  officers  not  above  j 
l he  degree  of  captain  are  instructed  in  military 
service;  and,  ill  1837,  a school  for  400  cadets  for 
the  artillery  and  engineers  was  opened  at  Woro- 
nesch.  The  pay  of  the  officers,  though  still  miser- 
ably low,  has  l»een  increased;  and  the  late  emperor 
endeavoured  to  excite  the  martial  spirit  of  the 
people,  and  to  make  the  service  popular,  by  insti- 
tuting grand  military  spectacles.  Some  of  these 
have  been  on  a gigantic  scale.  At  the  grand 


military  and  religious  festival  in  commemoration 
of  the  battle  of  Borodino,  in  1839,  no  fewer  than 
120,(8)0  troops  were  present.  Marshal  Marrnont 
sjKike  in  high  terms  of  the  efficiency  and  discipline 
of  the  Russian  forces  he  reviewed  in  the  S.  pro  vs. 
in  1834. 

Recruiting. — The  army  is  recruited  from  the 
classes  of  peasant*  and  artisans,  partly  and  prin- 
cipally by  means  of  a conscription,  partly  by  the 
adoption  of  the  sons  of  soldiers,  and  partlv  by 
voluntary  enlistment.  Every  individual  belong- 
ing to  the  classes  now  named  is,  with  few  excep- 
tions, liable  to  compulsory  sendee,  provided  be  lie 
of  the  proper  age  and  stature.  The  levies  are 
ordinarily  m the  proportion  of  1 or  2 to  every  600 
mail's;  but  during  war  the  proportion  is  at  least 
ns  2 or  8 to  500,  and  sometimes  as  much  as  4 or 
even  6 to  600.  This  last,  however,  may  lie  taken 
ns  the  maximum  levy,  and  is  rnrelv  exceeded. 
The  number  of  recruits  to  be  furnished  by  the 
empire  in  general,  and  by  each  district  in  pnrii- 
cular,  is  fixed  according  to  the  results  of  the  pre- 
ceiling  census.  The  nobles  nominate  such  of  their 
dependents  ns  they  please  to  complete  their  quotas, 
the  only  conditions  being  that  they  should  have  a 
good  constitution,  and  lie  of  the  requisite  size,  atnl 
not  less  than  18  nor  more  than  40  years  of  age ; 
and,  as  idle,  ill-dttqio&cd  individuals  are  sure  to  be 
nominated  in  preference  for  recruits,  those  who  are 
averse  from  the  service  endeavour  to  distinguish 
themselves  by  industry  and  good  conduct.  The 
minimum  standard  height  for  infantry  Is  not  less 
than  1 metre  694  millimetres;  and  for  cavalry',  1 
metre  €60  millimetres.  The  recruits  are  first  aunt 
to  the  recruiting  establishments,  and  thence  for- 
warded to  the  corps  to  which  they  are  assigned. 
Nobles,  magistrates,  clergymen,  and  students  arc 
exempted  from  the  service.  Merchants  and  traders 
enrolled  in  the  different  guilds  arc  also  exempted ; 
ns  are  the  only  sons  of  peasants,  and  peasants  with 
more  than  3 children.  The  levies  furnished  by 
the  Cossacks  are  regulated  by  particular  treaties ; 
and  many  half  savage  tribes  are  excused,  partly 
on  account  of  their  diminutive  size,  and  partly 
because  of  their  great  aversion  to  a military  life. 
Generally,  it  is  found  that  a levy  of  2 on  every 
600  males  produces  a supply  of  about  90,000  to 
100,000  men.  Substitutes  arc  admitted  in  the 
event  of  the  uoble  being  informed  and  not  object- 
ing to  their  employment. 

The  period  of  sendee  is  fixed  at  22  years  for  the 
guard,  and  25  years  for  the  other  troops.  Latterly 
however,  or  since  1833  and  1840,  soldiers  after  lb 
or  16  v ears’  service,  according  as  they  belonged  to 
the  Western  or  Eastern  divisions  of*  the  empire, 
arc  entitled  to  an  indefinite  leave  ; and  are  sent 
home  to  their  native  place,  their  names  being 
enrolled  in  the  reserve  of  the  battalion  or  squadron 
of  the  regiment  to  which  they  belong,  that  they 
may,  if  necessary,  Ik*  again  called  into  active 
service.  The  aggregate  strength  of  the  reserves 
(those  of  10  years’  service  being  called  the  1st 
n “servo,  and  those  of  15  years’  service  the  2nd)  is 
estimated  at  al>ont  215,000  men.  The  guard  is 
recruited  from  the  grenadiers;  the  latter  from  the 
infantry  of  the  line  and  light  chasseurs. 

Contrary  to  what  might,  perhaps,  be  supposed, 
the  military  is  not  a popular  profession  in  Russia, 
and,  speaking  generally,  the  conscription  is  held 
in  abhorrence.  Formerly  the  levying  of  conscripts 
used  to  he  accompanied  with  violence  and  blood- 
shed. Anil  though  the  condition  of  the  soldier 
has  latterly  been  much  improved,  and  his  pcriM 
of  servitude  shortened,  the  severe  edicts  that  oc- 
casionally appear  against  deserters,  and  the  punish- 
ments inflicted  on  those  bv  whom  conscripts  are 
harboured  or  concealed,  evince  the  strong  dislike 
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entertained  by  tbc  peasantry  to  the  service.  It  is 
believed  that  nothing  would  do  so  much  to  lessen 
this  dislike  as  the  restriction  of  the  period  of 
compulsory  service  to  some  10  or  12  years,  and 
abolishing  the  system  of  reserves.  As  the  habits 
of  a soldier  would  be  fully  formed  in  that  period, 
the  fair  presumption  is  that  but  few  comparatively 
would  leave  at  the  end  of  the  term;  at  the  same 
time  that  their  being  aware  that  they  would  then 
!>e  perfectly  free,  would  render  conscripts  leas  in- 
disposed to  enter  the  army. 

Russian  soldiers  are  very  generally  married ; 
government,  contrary  to  the  policy  of  most  other 
states,  giving  every  facility  to  those  who  wish  to 
take  wives.  Among  other  inducements, it  supplies  j 
them  with  lodgings,  and  undertakes  to  feed,  clothe,  i 
and  educate  their  children.  But  it  allows  the 
males  no  choice  of  a profession : the  latter  being 
all  brought  up  from  infancy  with  a view  to  their 
being  made  soldiers  or  otherwise  engaged  in  the 
public  sendee.  After  remaining  for  a while  with 
their  parents  in  their  quarters,  they  are  taken  to 
depots  or  establishments  at  Woroneech  and  other  1 
places,  where  they  are  instructed  in  their  duties. 
This  class  has  received  the  name  of  eantonists,  and 
is  supposed  to  amount  to  not  less  than  270,000 
individuals.  Many  of  the  non  - commissioned 
officers  of  regiments  belong  to  the  class  of  can- 
touists,  having  been  selected  on  the  ground  of  their 
superior  merit. 

There  are  at  Petersburg  schools  for  pages,  engi-  j 
neers,  officers  of  artillery,  and  sub-officers  of  the 
guard ; the  rank  of  ensign  being  given  to  pages 
who  have  gone  through  a certain  course,  and  to 
gentlemen  cadets  who  have  been  two  years  in  the 
service.  But  the  principal  establishment  for  the 
education  of  officers  is  that  of  the  Carps  den  Cadet a 
at  Petersburg,  founded  in  1731.  It  has  about  700 
pupils,  the  sons  of  noble  parents,  that  is.  of  those 
who  have  attained  to  the  rank  of  captain  in  the 
civil  or  military  service.  The  pupils  are  divided 
into  live  classes,  and  on  leaving  school  become 
ensigns  in  regiments  of  the  line.  This  school 
has  materially  contributed  to  diffuse  information 
among  the  inferior  nobility,  and  to  supply  the 
arinv  with  able  officers.  There  are  also  schools  for 
cadets  nt  Moscow,  Woronesch,  Polotsk,  Tula, 
TainbofT,  and  other  towns.  The  pupils  leave  after 
a fixed  time,  and  are  ranked  ns  ensigns. 

During  peace  promotion  depends  upon  seniority, 
from  the  rank  of  ensign  to  that  of  colonel : during 
war  it  is  determined  indifferently,  by  gallantry, 
selection,  and  seniority.  After  two  years’  service 
a soldier  may  become  a tub-officer.  The  sub-officer 
who  has  served  twelve  years  obtains  of  right  the 
rank  of  sub-licutcnant  or  ensign. 

The  Russian  army  is  supported  at  very  little 
expense.  Exclusive  of  their  nay,  the  higher 
class  of  officers  receive  considerable  allowances  ns 
mess-money,  and  they  generally  contrive  to  eke 
out  their  emoluments  in  various  indirect  ways. 
The  pay  of  the  subalterns  is  most  inadequate ; and 
it  is  hardlv  possible  for  any  one  to  serve  as  a sul>- 
nltern  in  the  cavalry,  especially  in  the  cavalry  of 
the  guard,  unless  he  has  private  resources.  Officers 
nre  allowed,  according  to  their  rank,  one  or  more 
servants  (deutschiks)>  maintained  by  government, 
but  equipped  at  the  expense  of  their  masters. 
They  are  taken  from  among  the  recruits,  the  least 
suitable  for  active  service.  The  pay  of  a common 
Russian  soldier  does  not  exceed  35s.  a year,  and 
various  deductions  arc  made  even  from  this 
miserable  pittance.  He  gets  a now  uniform  each 
year ; and  is  allowed,  in  addition,  3 barrels  of  flour, 
24  lbs.  of  salt,  and  a certain  quantity  of  rye  or 
oatmeal.  On  fete  days  the  soldiers  of  the  guard 
receive  a certain  allowance  of  butchers’  meat,  but 


this  is  very  rarely  tasted  by  their  fellows.  At 
home  the  soldier  used  to  Ik*  paid  in  paper;  but 
when  he  crossed  the  frontier  he  was  paid  in  silver 
roubles ; and  one  of  the  latter  being  equivalent  to 
3 £ of  the  former,  his  pay,  when  nhread,  was.  of 
course,  augmented  in  tlie  same  proportion.  This 
may,  perhaps,  have  been  partly  intended  as  a 
stimulus  to  the  soldier  to  undertake  offensive 
operations;  but,  besides  having  this  effect,  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  enable  him  to  subsist 
among  foreigners  without  robbing.  The  cavalry 
horses  are  very  good;  and.  fodder  being  very 
cheap,  they  are  well  kept.  Soldiers  leaving  the 
army  on  the  expiration  of  their  compulsory 
service  are  entitled  to  a small  pension ; and  those 
who  have  been  maimed  or  wounded  are  received 
and  supported  in  some  of  the  hospitals  established 
in  that  view  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Soldiers  who  continue  in  the  army  after  their  term 
of  compulsory  service  has  expired,  acquire  several 
advantages.  They  receive,  exclusive  of  the  re- 
tiring pension  to  which  they  are  entitled,  doublo 
pay ; and  after  five  years’  voluntary  service  they 
are  entitled  to  a retiring  pension  equal  to  three 
times  their  original  full  pay. 

The  inadequate  pay  of  the  officers  and  men  is 
the  grand  evil  in  relation  to  the  Russian  army. 
It  compels  all  classes  to  attempt  underhand 
methods  of  making  money,  and  hence  the  jobbing 
and  corruption  of  the  first  and  the  thievish  habits 
of  the  latter.  These  practices  are  now,  however, 
less  prevalent  than  formerly.  Down  to  a late 
period  the  colonels  of  Russian  regiments  supplied 
their  corps  with  most  articles  of  provision  and 
clothing,  und  it  is  needless  to  add  that  in  very 
| many  instances  the  officers  were  more  anxious  to 
\ increase  their  own  emoluments  than  to  provide  for 
, the  wants  and  comforts  of  the  troop*.  But  this 
i system  lias  been  suppressed ; and  the  provisioning 
and  clothing  of  the  troops  is  now  placed  under  the 
superintendence  of  boards,  constituted  for  the  pur- 
pose. But  despite  every  precaution  there  is  still 
much  temptation,  and  many  opportunities  to  in- 
dulge in  peculation. 

Capital  punishments  arc  at  all  times  rare  in  tho 
Russian  army,  and  are  never  inflicted  except 
during  war.  During  peace  culprits  nre  uniformly 
condemned  to  transportation  to  Siberia,  and  to 
forced  labour  in  the  mines.  Corporeal  punish- 
ments may  be  ordered  by  the  commanding  officers 
of  regiments,  but  they  cannot  be  carried  beyond 
, twenty  strokes  of  the  knout,  and  are  not  inflicted 
except  for  very  grave  offences.  Soldiers  who 
continue  in  the  army  after  their  full  period  of 
compulsory  sen' ice  is  exhausted  cannot  be  corpo- 
really punished  except  by  command  of  a council 
of  war. 

Military  Colonies. — Exclusive  of  her  ordinary 
forces,  Russia  has  a force  of  military  colonists. 
These  arc  a sort  of  agricultural  soldiers  established 
by  an  ukase  issued  in  1318,  agreeably  to  the  sug- 
gestion of  General  Amktchicf.  The  object  was 
to  create  a military  force  at  the  least  possible 
expense,  by  engrafting  military  service  upon  tho 
agricultural  labours  of  the  peasants.  For  this 
purpose  certain  districts  belonging  to  the  crown 
were  selected  in  the  environs  of  the  lake  Ilmen,  in 
the  government  of  Novgorod,  and  in  some  of  the 
southern  governments,  the  territory  of  which  was 
distributed  among  the  peasantry,  nt  the  rate  of 
about  15  deciatin*-*,  or  46  acres  of  arable  land  to 
each  head  of  a family,  villages  on  an  improved 
and  uniform  plan  being  at  the  same  time  erected 
for  their  accommmiatinn.  The  stock  and  imple- 
ments necessary  for  the  cultivation  of  this  land 
were  furnished  to  the  colonist  by  the  crown,  and 
he  was  charged  with  its  cultivation,  with  coutri- 
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buting  to  the  common  magazine  of  the  village,  I 
and  keeping  up  the  roads,  the  surplus  produce 
after  these  outgoings  and  the  provision  for  his  I 
family  were  deducted,  being  at  his  di*|»osal.  A j 
soldier  was  assigned  to  each  colonist,  to  be  main-  i 
tained  by  the  latter ; bnt  the  soldier  was,  in  return, 
obliged,  when  not  absent  or  engaged  in  duty,  to  I 
assist  the  colonist  in  the  lal>ours  of  his  farm.  The  I 
colonists,  as  well  as  the  soldiery,  were  deprived  of 
their  beards,  and  wore  uniform,  every  thing  within 
the  colony  being  subject  to  military  regulation : 
there  was'  no  restraint  on  the  marriage  of  the  , 
soldiers ; and  their  male  children,  and  those  of  the  | 
colonists,  were  all  bred  up  to  be  soldier*.  1 be  girls 
were  educated  in  separate  schools;  and,  though! 
there  was  no  regulation  to  that  effect,  were  gene-  ! 
rally  married  to  the  young  men  belonging  to  the 
colonies.  Exclusive  of  the  principal  soldiers  already 
alluded  to,  there  was  in  every  cottage  a substitute 
or  supplementary  soldier,  generally  a son  of  the 
colonist,  who  was  bound  to  take  the  place  of  the 
principal  soldier  in  the  event  of  his  death  or  sick- 
ness, so  that  the  regiments  distributed  among  the 
colonies  should  never  want  their  full  complement 
of  men. 

The  colonies  contained  in  all  from  50,000  to 
60,000  troops,  but  they  are  now  generally  ad- 
mitted to  have  been  a failure.  It  will  always, 
indeed,  be  found  to  be  impossible  successfully  to 
combine  the  business  of  agriculture  with  the  | 
military  sendee.  The  soldiers  get  attached  to 
their  farms  and  families,  and  become  unwilling 
to  leave  them  and  impatient  of  military  restraint. 
Hence  considerable  discontent  prevailed,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  among  the  colonies  in  question.  A 
dangerous  mutiny,  in  which  several  officers  lost 
their  lives,  was  not  suppressed  except  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  late  emperor,  who  discovered  on  this 
occasion  his  usual  courage  and  decision.  The 
military  colonies  are  now  confined  to  cantonments 
in  which  peasants  occupying  a certain  extent  of 
land  arc  charged  with  the  maintenance  ol‘  a 
trooper  and  his  horse. 

jVary.— Russia  is  indebted  for  her  naval  power, 
as  she  is  for  her  ascendency  by  land,  her  civilisa- 
tion, and,  indeed,  everything  else,  to  the  creative  | 
genius  of  Peter  the  (ireat.  Previously  to  his  ac- 
cession, Russia  had  no  sea- port,  other  than  Arch- 
angel, and  did  not  possess  a single  gun- boat.  As 
soon,  however,  as  Peter  had  acquired  a footing  on 
the  Baltic,  he  set  about  creating  a navy  ; and  the 
better  to  qualify  himself  for  the  task  of  its  con-  ) 
struction,  he  visited  Holland  and  England,  where  I 
he  not  onlv  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  | 
principles  of  naval  architecture,  but  with  the 
practical  business  of  ft  ship’s  carpenter,  by  work-  ■ 
ing  himself  at  this  employment.  The  monarchs 
since  Peter,  and  especially  Catherine  11.  and  the 
present  emperor,  have  exerted  themselves  to  in- 
crease and  improve  the  fleet;  and,  it  is  now, 
perhaps,  in  ns  high  a state  of  efficiency  as  it  is 
likely  to  attain.  , . 

The  Russian  navy  consists  of  two  great  divi- 
sions, the  fleet  of  the  Baltic,  and  that  of  the  lilack 
Sen.  Each  of  these  two  fleets  is  again  subdivided 
into  sections,  of  which  three  are  in  or  near  the 
Baltic,  and  three  in  or  near  the  Black  Sea,  to 
which  must  be  added  the  small  squadrons  of 
galleys,  gun-boats,  and  similar  vessels.  The  di- 
visions, like  the  English,  carry  the  white,  blue, 
and  red  flag — an  arrangement  originating  with 
the  Dutch— hut  without  the  rank  of  the  admirals 
being  in  any  wav  connected  with  the  colour  of 
the  flag.  Each  division  of  the  fleet  formerly  con- 
sisted of  one  three-decker,  eight  two-deckers,  six 
frigates,  one  corvette,  and  four  smaller  vessels. 

The  sailors  of  the  iiu|>erifll  navy  are  levied,  like 


the  army,  by  recruitment;  as  many  of  them,  how- 
ever, a*  possible  are  enlisted  voluntarily,  and  the 
crews  furnished  bv  Finland  are  obtained  altogether 
in  this  manner.  I’he  period  of  service  in  the  navy 
was  formerly  twenty-two  years,  but  was  reduced, 
by  im|Marinl  decree  of  September  10,  1859,  to  four- 
teen years. 

An  official  report  published  by  the  minister  of 
marine,  July  20,  18611,  gives  the  following  state- 
ment of  the  existing  naval  forces  of  Kussiu.  It 
is  said  that  this  list  includes  only  those  vessels 
which  are  seaworthy  and  tit  for  active  service. 

The  Russian  fleet,  according  to  this  report,  com- 
prises six  divisions,  as  follows : 1.  The  Baltic  fleet ; 
2.  The  Black  Sea  fleet;  3.  The  naval  force  sta- 
tioned in  the  Amour;  4.  The  fleet  in  the  White 
Sea ; 6.  The  fleet  in  the  Caspian  Sea ; 6.  The 
naval  force  on  the  l.ake  of  Aral.  This  last  force 
is  the  smallest  of  all,  and  consists  of  but  two 
steamers  of  40  and  12  horse-power;  the  fleet  in 
the  White  Sea  is  more  powerful,  and  includes 
two  war  steamers  carrying  8 guns  each  and  fitted 
with  engines  of  240  and  15  horse-power  respect- 
ively,  besides  three  smaller  steamers.  The  next 
most  important  fleet  is  that  in  the  Caspian,  com- 
prising ten  steamers  of  850  horse-power,  and  ten 
steam  transports,  four  of  which  lutter  are  armed 
with  8 guns,  and  the  other  six  with  6 guns  each. 
The  naval  force  in  the  Amour  river  is  composed 
of  six  corvettes,  mounting  11  guns  each;  seven 
schooners,  six  of  6 guns  each,  the  other  carrying 
4 guns;  and  eleven  steam  transport*,  three  of 
them  screws,  and  carrying  collectively  37  guns. 
The  fleet  of  the  Black  Sea  is  composed  of  forty- 
two  war  steamers,  six  of  which  carry  11  guns 
each ; three,  9 guns  each ; and  the  remainder  2 or 
4 guns.  The  Baltic  fleet  include*  nine  ship*  of 
the  line,  of  135,  131,  111,  84,  three  of  83,  78,  ami 
68 guns;  fourteen  frigates,  one  of  which  mounts 
70  guns,  and  four  others  carrying  from  45  to  60 
guns;  six  corvettes,  armed  with  11  to  17  guns 
each ; two  gun-boats,  of  3 guns  each : nine 
steamers  of  various  sizes,  carrying  together  68 
guns;  nineteen  smaller  steamers  and  five  trans- 
ports ; making  a total  of  sixty-four  sail.  The 
greater  number  of  these  vessels  were  built  ill 
England,  and  fitted  with  English  engines,  l>o- 
tweeii  the  years  1651  and  1861.  But  the  list 
does  not  include  the  iron-clad  frigates  built  in 
1863— one,  the  ‘ Sevastopol,’  at  Croustadt,  and 
the  other  in  England. 

Russian  shifts,  both  in  the  Baltic  and  Black  Sea, 
last  hut  a very  short  time,  and,  consequently,  are 
very  expensive.  The  great  naval  stations  are 
Cnmstadt  and  Svcaborg,  in  the  Oulf  of  Finland, 
and  Sevastopol,  in  the  Black  Sea. 

Education. — Education  in  Russia  is  at  a very 
low  ebb.  There  have  for  more  than  a century 
been  schools  in  all  the  great  towns ; but  these  are 
but  few  in  number,  and  the  rural  population  is 
too  much  dispersed,  and  tied  down  to  routine 
practices,  to  allow  it  to  reap  much  benefit  from 
country  schools.  But,  notwithstanding  the  diffi- 
culties in  its  way,  education  has  liecn  a good  deal 
improved  and  extended  within  the  present  cen- 
tury. It  has  always  been,  and  continues  to  be, 
an  object  of  great  solicitude  with  the  govern- 
ment. A plan  for  a national  system  of  instruc- 
tion was  laid  down  in  a ukase  of  the  emperor 
Alexander  1.  issued  in  1802,  which,  though  it  has 
undergone  various  modifications,  contains  the  out- 
line of  the  system  that  is  still  followed.  The 
empire  is  divided  in  respect  of  education  into  a 
certain  number  of  districts,  each  of  which  lias, 
or  is  intended  to  have,  a university,  with  a cer- 
tain nutnlxr  of  lyccunis  (at  which  the  young 
men  intended  to  fill  civil  offices  arc  mostly  in- 
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strutted),  gymnasiums,  high  schools,  and  ele- 
mentary schools,  varying  according  to  its  extent 
and  population.  At  present  the  districts  are  those 
of  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Kharkof,  Hasan,  Dorpat, 
Kietf,  Odessa,  Wilna,  Warsaw,  and  Siberia ; but 
of  these  only  the  first  six  have  universities.  A 
curator,  or  inspector,  1*  placed  at  the  head  of  each 
district,  who  is  in  constant  communication  with 
the  minister  of  public  instruction.  The  subjects 
and  courses  of  study,  the  examinations  to  be 
gone  through,  and  the  fees  to  be  paid,  are  all 
fixed  by  government.  The  sum  placed  annually 
at  the  disposal  of  the  minister  of  public  instruc- 
tion amounts  to  above  3 million  roubles. 

The  higher  educational  establishments  of  the 
empire  are : — 

1.  University  of  Petersburg. — This  university, 
founded  in  1819,  has  about  70  professors  and  sub- 
ordinate functionaries,  and  400  students.  The 
eight  governments  dependent  upon  it  had  15  gym- 
nasiums, G4  district  schools,  and  96  parish  schools, 
with  215  private  institutions. 

2.  University  of  Moscow.  — This  university, 
founded  in  1775,  has  126  professors  or  function- 
aries, and  about  900  pupils.  In  its  library  arc 
100,000  vol*.  It  has  nine  governments  within 
its  jurisdiction,  and  in  these  a lyoenm,  12  gymna- 
siums, 84  district  schools,  and  226  parish  schools. 
The  surveillance  of  the  system  is  committed  to 
the  care  of  an  inspector  and  five  sub-inspectors. 
A school  has  also  been  founded  in  Moscow  for  the 
gratuitous  education  of  the  sous  of  fifty  decayed 
merchant*. 

8.  The  University  of  Kharkof,  founded  in  1803, 
has  79  professors,  and  443  pupils.  The  6 govern- 
ments with  the  territory  ol  the  Don  Cossacks 
under  its  jurisdiction  has  7 gymnasiums,  61  dis- 
trict schools,  and  117  parish  schools. 

4.  The  University  of  Kasan,  founded  in  1804, 
has  87  professors,  and  321  pupils.  The  10  govern- 
ments under  its  jurisdiction  have  each  a gymna- 
sium. The  Arabic,  Persian,  Turkish,  and  Mon- 
golian languages  are  taught  in  this  university. 

5.  'Die  University  of  Dorpat,  founded  in  1632, 
one  oi  the  most  celebrated  in  Russia,  has  al>out  75 
professors,  ami  600  pupils.  There  is  attached  to 
the  institution  a botanical  gnrden  and  a museum. 
The  three  government*  under  its  jurisdiction  have 
four  gymnasiums,  and  1 1 1 public  schools. 

6.  The  University  of  Kieff,  called  St.  Wladi- 
mir,  was  founded  in  1834,  being  intended  to 
supply  the  place  of  that  of  Wilna,  suppressed 
after  the  late  Polish  insurrection.  It  has  87  pro- 
fessors and  subordinate  functionaries,  and  522 
pupils.  It  is  well  endowed.  There  are  5 govern- 
ments under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  university,  in 
which  are  1 lyeeum,  1 1 gymnasiums,  4 1 district 
schools,  107  parish  schools,  and  24  private  esta- 
blishments. Government  provides  for  the  edu- 
cation of  50  pupil*  at  this  university,  of  whom 
26  are  trained  to  be  teachers,  and  24  are  in- 
structed in  the  law,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  fill 
judicial  and  other  civil  offices  in  the  old  Polish 
provinces. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  are  the  edu- 
cational districts  of  Odessa,  Wilna,  and  Warsaw, 
which  have  all  institutions  of  greater  or  less  im- 
portance. The  lyeeum  at  Odessa,  and  the  insti- 
tution of  noble*  at  Warsaw,  enjoy  a well-merited 
reputation. 

Besides  the  above  there  are  various  schools 
founded  for  (Articular  objects,  and  not  coming 
directly  under  the  control  of  the  minister  of  pub- 
lic instruction.  Among  others  may  be  specified 
the  military  school*  in  Petersburg,  Moscow,  and 
other  towns ; school*  of  the  surgico-medical  acade- 
mies of  Petersburg  and  Moscow ; schools  founded 


and  endowed  by  individuals,  and  those  founded  by 
and  placed  under  the  control  of  the  clergy. 

The  latter,  or  the  theological  school*.  Intended 
principally  for  the  instruction  of  the  sons  of  the 
clergy,  are  amongst  the  most  ancient  and  important 
of  any  in  Russia.  They  consist  of  four  principal 
academies  at  KiefT,  Moscow,  Petersburg  and 
Kasan,  which  give  instruction  in  the  higher 
branches,  and  confer  the  degrees  of  A.M.  and 
M.D. ; of  36  diocesan  schools;  and  of  between 
350  anti  400  district  schools,  at  which  consider- 
able numbers  of  the  inferior  classes  are  instructed; 
and  of  a still  greater  number  of  (>ari*h  school*. 
The  total  numlier  of  schoiurs  in  these  four  de- 
scriptions of  school*  may  vary  ftpm  75,000  to 
85,000.  Though  the  son*  of  the  clergy  generally 
follow  the  profession  of  their  fathers,  this  is  not 
always  the  case.  Occasionally  they  enter  the 
civil  service,  and  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
statesmen,  historians,  and  poets,  of  Russia,  have 
sprung  from  this  class. 

Elementary  instruction  Is  in  the  most  depressed 
state.  According  to  a ukase  of  1802,  a grammar 
school  should  be  established  in  every  district,  and 
an  elementary  school  should  be  established  in 
every  parish,  or  at  least  in  even’  two  parishes, 
according  to  the  population.  But  these  regulation* 
have,  in  very  many  instances,  not  been  complied 
with;  and  when  it  is  considered  that  the  advan- 
tages of  education  arc  but  little  appreciated  by 
the  peasantry,  and  that  it  is  frequently  discouraged 
by  the  nobility,  it  will  not  appear  surprising  that 
such  should  be  the  ease.  In  despite,  however,  of 
even*  obstacle,  education  ha*  made  and  is  making 
a considerable  progress.  The  official  report  of  the 
minister  of  public  instruction  state*  that,  in  the 
year  1860  there  were  in  the  whole  of  the  empire 
8,937  schools  with  950,002  pupils.  This  gives  one 
pupil  to  every  77  inhabitant*.  Other  calculations 
give  a much  lower  rate  of  public  education,  stating 
the  proportion  of  school-attending  children  to  in- 
habitant* a*  1 to  140. 

Since  the  epoch  of  the  Polish  insurrection,  all 
Russian  subjects  have  been  forbidden  from  study- 
ing in  any  foreign  university.  A strict  surveil- 
lance is  exercised  over  all  descriptions  of  schools ; 
no  private  school*  can  be  opened  without  permis- 
sion from  the  proper  authorities,  and  all  master* 
and  mistresses  of  such  seminaries  must  be  native 
Russian* ; and  it  is  further  ordered  that  no  one 
shall  be  a teacher  in  a private  family  without 
being  accredited  by  a university,  and  having  a 
certificate  of  capacity  and  good  conduct.  The 
sciences  principally  taught  in  the  universities  are 
the  history,  literature,  geography,  and  statistic*  of 
Russia.  Lectures  on  politic*  or  political  economy 
are  esteemed  dangerous,  and  arc  forbidden.  The 
object  of  these  regulation*  is  manifest.  But,  what- 
ever may  be  the  case  with  the  higher  branches, 
the  government  ha*  had  sagacity  to  perceive  that 
the  diffusion  of  elementary  ia*truction,  including 
the  principles  of  the  useful  arts,  would  not  tend 
to  shake  the  stability  of  the  existing  order  of 
things,  while  it  would  do  more  than  anything  else 
to  raise  the  peasantry  from  the  state  of  ignorance 
in  which  they  are,  and  to  devclopc  the  resources 
of  the  country.  Great  number*  of  new  schools 
have  been  opened  within  the  last  half  dozen  year*; 
and  lectures  on  agriculture,  and  the  application  of 
science  to  art,  have  been  established  in  tue  different 
universities.  A taste  for  instruction  and  reading 
Is  also  beginning  to  be  widely  diffused  among  the 
town  pop.  Many  new  works,  some  of  them  of 
considerable  merit,  annually  appear;  and  many 
foreign  works  are  translated  into  Russian.  Nu- 
merous literary  and  scientific  journals  issue  from 
the  presses  of  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Riga,  Odessa, 
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and  other  towns.  But  all  works  and  journals 
ini|H>rted  from  abroad  must  be  submitted,  under 
heavy  penalties,  to  the  inspection  of  the  censors. 
This  jealousy  of  whatever  might  tend  to  expand 
the  minds  of  the  people,  and  to  make  them  ac- 
quainted with  their  rights  and  duties,  is  the  grand 
obstacle  to  the  civilisation  of  the  higher  classes. 

Professors  and  teachers  in  universities  and  other 
seminaries  obtain  rank  and  rise  according  to  merit 
and  seniority;  and  when  unfit  for  the  active  duties 
of  tlieir  station,  they  receive  a small  pension.  But 
their  regular  salaries,  like  those  of  almost  all  other 
functionaries,  are  totally  inadequate  to  support 
their  rank  and  station  in  society.  A professor  has 
only  about  81)/.  a year,  and  his  assistant  32/.;  a 
professor  of  languages  has  24/.,  and  each  of  the 
students,  supported  by  the  crown,  HI.  a year.  The 
institutions  of  Moscow  and  Tsarskoi-Zelo  are  the 
most  distinguished  of  those  intended  for  the  in- 
struction of  nobles.  In  the  first  there  are  about 
300  boarders,  paid  for  by  their  parents;  the  rest 
attending  a«  day-scholars.  1 he  first  class  pay  32 L 
a year,  and  the’  second  24/.  The  pedagogical  in- 
stitution of  Petersburg  is  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant and  valuable  in  the  empire.  It  is  exclusively 
appropriated  to  the  education  and  training  of 
schoolmasters. 

Young  men  belonging  to  great  families  used 
formerly  to  be,  for  the  most  jiart,  educated  at  home 
by  foreign  tutors,  of  whom  not  n few  were  ignorant, 
unprincipled,  and  servile.  But  on  edict  of  the 
emperor  Alexander  I.  contributed  to  subvert  this 
practice,  by  excluding  all  young  men,  not  educated 
at  a public  seminary,  from  the  higher  class  of  pub- 
lic employments. 

Race*,' —The  Russian  empire  embraces  at  pre- 
sent ail  immense  variety  of  different  races;  but 
the  great  bulk  of  the  nation,  or  the  Russians  pro- 
perly so  called,  with  the  Poles,  and  also  the  Bul- 
garians and  Servians,  belong  to  the  great  Slavonic 
family.  The  Slavonians  are  most  generally  *up- 
jHjsed  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  Sarmata  of 
antiquity ; but,  though  probable,  this  is  by  no 
means  certain.  At  all  events,  they  are  radically 
distinct  from  the  Goths,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
from  the  Tartars  ami  other  Eastern  nations  on 
the  other.  There  is  no  foundation  whatever  for 
the  common  opinion  that  they  were  denominated 
Slavonians  from  their  being  originally  slaves.  On 
the  contrary,  when  first  known  to  history,  the 
Slavonians  were  as  free  as  the  Goths,  I he  prac- 
tice of  slavery  was  gradually  introduced ; and  in 
Russia  it  was  not  completed  till  the  beginning  of 
last  century.  . , , _ .. 

The  next  principal  race  is  that  of  the  Ourahnns 
or  Finns,  inhabiting  the  grand  duchy  of  I* inland, 
Esthonin,  Lapland,  and  several  districts  in  the 
north  of  the  empire.  The  Finnish  population  is 
believed  to  amount,  in  all,  to  alwvc  8,000,000  in- 
dividuals. The  Letto-Lithunian  race,  amounting 
to  nearly  2,000,000,  is  principally  found  in  Lithu- 
nin  and  the  \V.  prove.  There  are,  also,  above 
2,000,000  Tartars;  2,000,000  Georgians  and  Arme- 
nians. The  Germans  settled  in  various  parts  of 
the  empire  may  l>o  taken  at  about  450,000 ; and 
there  are,  besides,  1,060,000  Jews,  with  Sainoyodcs, 
Mongolians,  Kamchatakadalea,  and  Americans. 

iAinguage. — There  arc  within  the  Russian  em- 
pire about  forty  distinct  languages  in  use,  having 
attached  to  them  an  immense  number  of  different 
dialects.  The  individuals  belonging  to  the  Sla- 
vonic race  have  two  languages — the  Russian  and 
the  Polish,  both  derived  from  the  ancient  Sla- 
vonic. This  mother-tongue,  augmented  and  mo- 
dified bv  the  influence  of  Christianity,  which  in- 
troduced it  into  n number  of  Greek  words,  and  by 
the  dominion  of  the  Tartars,  by  whom  it  was 


loaded  with  Turkish  and  Mongolian  terms,  was 
gradually  formed  into  the  Russian.  The  primitive 
idiom  continued,  however,  to  be  employed  in  the 
liturgy  and  the  sciences  till  the  reign  of  Peter  the 
Great,  when  the  Russian  gained  that  ascendency 
in  religion  and  science  it  had  already  gained  in 
conversation.  The  extraordinary  advances  that 
wore  then  made  in  civilisation  occasioned  the  in- 
troduction of  an  immense  number  of  new  words. 
At  length  the  language  became  tolerably  well 
fixed.  The  alphabet,  which  consisted  originally 
of  45,  has  been  reduced  to  37  letters,  some  of  them 
borrowed  from  the  Greek  and  others  from  the 
Latin.  Some  diameters  are,  however,  quite  un- 
like those  of  any  other  language,  and  can  hardly 
be  pronounced  by  any  save  Slavonians.  The 
grammatical  forms  arc  not  well  defined,  and  the 
conjugations  arc  exceedingly  irregular.  Other- 
wise the  language  is  rich,  sonorous,  flexible,  natu- 
ral, and  elegant.  The  variety  of  its  termination* 
is  very  remarkable.  There  is  very  little  patois  in 
Russia;  the  language  of  the  country'  differing  hut 
little  from  that  of  the  towns.  There  are,  however, 
three  principal  dialect*  characterised  by  Prichard 
(History  of  Mankind,  iii.  410)  as  follows : — 

1.  * 'I  lie  pure  or  prnjter  Russian,  the  cultivated 
language  of  the  whole  Russian  nation,  spoken  in 
Moscow*  and  all  the  central  parts  of  the  European 
empire  of  Russia.  Vulgar  and  corrupted  brandies 
of  this  dialect  are  those  of  Susdul  and  Olonctz, 
the  last  of  which  is  intermixed  with  Finuish 
words. 

2.  ‘ The  Mala- Russian,  the  language  of  the 
south-eastern  parts  of  European  Russia,  approach- 
ing to  the  old  Slavic  in  many  forms  of  expression 
and  in  the  enumeration  of  some  consonants.  This 
dialect  is,  |K*rhups,  richer  tfiun  any  other  in  na- 
tional songs,  many  of  which  have  a peculiar 
beauty. 

‘The  Malo-Russian  is  essentially  the  smite 
idiom  as  that  of  the  Ruasni&ks  or  Ruthcnians,  in- 
habitants of  the  eastern  jmit  of  Galicia  and  t lie 
north-eastern  districts  of  Hungary  and  Poland, 
who  are  about  3,000,000  of  people.  They  belong 
to  the  Greek  Church,  although  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  Russian  empire. 

3.  ‘ The  White  Russian  is  the  dialect  spoken  in 
Lithuania  ami  in  part  of  White  Russia,  especially 
in  Volhynio.  The  historical  documents  of  Li- 
thuania were  written  in  this  dialect,  which  was 
in  use  os  a written  Language  in  the  10th  and  17th 
centuries.’ 

It  is  n curious  fact,  that  the  first  grammar  of 
the  Russian  language  appeared  at  Oxford  in  1696. 
The  best  grammar  is  that  of  Dobrowski,  published 
at  Vienna  in  1822.  The  Russian  Academy  lias 
published  a dictionary  of  the  language  in  G vola. 
4 to.,  1800-1822. 

Literature. — Russia  has  had  several  distinguished 
natural  philosophers  and  mathematicians,  hut  they 
have  been  chiefly  foreigners  (Germans  principally) 
resident  in  the  country.  At  present  the  native 
literature  of  Russia  occupies  a respectable  place  in 
that  of  Europe.  The  introduction  of  ('hristiauity 
was  marked  by  the  growth  of  a taste  for  letters 
among  the  ancient  Slavonians ; hut  the  only  re- 
mains of  that  early  literature  are  some  fragment* 
of  chivalrous  poetry,  and  the  annals  of  the  monk 
Nestor.  The  Tartar  invasion  arrested  the  pro- 
gress of  literature,  and  Russia  fell  lwick  into  the 
abyss  of  barbarism,  whence  she  did  not  begin  to 
emerge  till  after  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Ro- 
manoff. The  attempts  of  the  restorers  of  litera- 
ture were  at  first  confined  to  some  feeble  dramatic 
performances ; and  towards  the  close  of  the  17th, 
and  the  beginning  of  the  18th  centuries,  to  mise- 
rable imitations  of  French  and  other  foreign  works. 
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In  the  course  of  the  18th  century,  however,  Lo-  I there  is  always  a knlMnin  or  belfry,  commonly 
wonosoff  created,  by  his  precepts  and  his  example, ! of  great  height,  and  provided  with  large  bells, 
a national  literature.  Soumarokoff  carried  the  which  are  tolled  several  times  during everv  service* 
drama  to  a high  degree  of  perfection,  and  since  and  on  holidays  kept  ringing  the  whole  day.  The 
then  a crowd  of  writers  have  distinguished  them-  Russians  are  passionately  fond  of  the  sound  of 
selves  in  all  departments,  from  the  epopeia  down  j bells,  and  larger  and  finer  ones  are  nowhere  to  bo 
to  eclogue  ami  fable,  and  the  national  literature  j found;  every  church  has  iu  its  steeple  four  or  five 
continues  to  flourish  with  undiminished  vigour,  of  different  ‘sizes;  and  in  many  this  number  is 
The  History  of  Russia,  by  Karam/.in,  though  it  doubled  and  even  trebled. 

reaches  only  to  1603,  is  a work  of  great  merit.  The  Russian  church  was  long  subordinate  to  that 
Numerous  Journals  or  periodical  publications,  in  of  the  Eastern  empire,  its  metropolitan  being  no- 
different  languages,  devoted  to  politics,  literature,  m mated  by  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  But 
aud  science,  appear  in  different  parts  of  the  em-  after  the  capture  of  the  latter  citv  by  the  Turks  in 
pire ; but  so  long  as  these  are  subjected  to  a severe  1453,  the  Russian  clergy  ap|K>inted  their  own  me- 
ccnsorabtp,  and  as  the  government  looks  with  tropolitan.  This  practice  continued  till  the  reign 
jealousy  on  anything  approaching  lo  the  expires-  of  Feter  the  Great,  who  declared  himself  the  head 
sion  of  a free  opinion,  the  political  and  philoso-  of  the  Russo-Greek  church,  appointing,  at  the 
phieal  works  of  Russian  writers  can  be  but  little  same  time,  a synod  for  the  management  of  its 

deserving  of  attention.  The  first  Russian  press  affaire.  The  clergy  are  either  secular  or  regular 

was  set  up  at  Kieff,  in  1551.  Previously  to  1800,  \ the  former  consisting  of  the  parochial  elergv,  ami 
there  had  not  been  printed  above  1,000  works  in  the  hitter  of  the  higher  dignitaries  ami  monks. 
Russia;  in  1807,  the  number  of  such  works  was  The  hierarchy  is  composed  of  bishops,  archbishops 
about  4,000;  jn  1821,  they  amounted  to  13,249,  and  metropolitans.  There  are  in  all  thirty-eight 
aud  at  present  to  more  than  treble  this  number,  dioceses. 

alsmt  a fourth  part  being  translations  from  the  In  Russia,  as  in  most  other  countries,  the  piety 
French  and  other  foreign  languages.  or  superstition  of  individuals,  had  conferred  great 

Russia  has  some  splendid  libraries  and  museums,  wealth  on  the  church,  particularly  on  the  mona*- 
The  imperial  library  at  Petersburg  contains  about  teries.  This  having  occasioned  many  abuses  and 
400,090  vols.  and  17,000  manuscripts;  and  the  irregularities,  afforded  a pretext,  of  which  Peter 
Ronmntzow  Museum  contains  a large  collection  the  Great  availed  himself,  not  only  to  suppress 
of  national  antiquities  and  of  every  kind  of  cu-  various  monasteries,  but  to  deprive  the  church  of 
riosities.  the  greater  part  of  its  wealth.  In  the  reign  of 

fieliijinn. — Most  religions  to  Ik?  fouud  in  the  an-  Catherine  II.,  the  degradation  of  the  clergy  was 
cient  continent  have  their  adherents  in  Russia,  completed  by  the  appropriation  of  the  whoie  im- 
The  court,  however,  and  the  great  body  of  the  moveable  property  of  the  church  to  the  use  of  the 
nation  profess  the  Russo-Greek  Christian  faith,  de-  state,  pensions  being  assigned,  in  its  stead,  to  the 
nominated  by  its  votaries  the  orthodox  or  tme  different  functionaries  to  whom  it  had  belonged. 
Catholic  faith.  The  points  in  which  it  principally  Rut,  with  the  exception  of  a few  livings  in  Petere- 
differs  from  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  are,  its  | burg,  Moscow,  and  other  principal  cities,  the  sti- 
denving  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  pope,  its  pends  of  the  clergy,  even  when  increased  by  the 
prohibiting  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  ami  its  nu-  offerings  of  the  people,  and  by  the  perquisites  on 
thorudng  all  individuals  to  read  and  study  the  occasion  of  births,  marriages,  and  funerals,  are  quite 
Scriptures  in  their  vernacular  tongue.  The  pro-  inadequate  to  provide  for  iheir  comfortable  sub- 
hihition  of  celibacy  is  carried  to  such  an  extent,  sistence.  The  total  number  of  established  elergv, 
that  no  priest  can  perform  any  spiritual  function  of  all  ranks  and  orders,  may  lx*  taken  at  about 
before  he  is  married,  nor  after  he  becomes  a 254,000;  and  the  sums  allowed  as  stipends  bv 
widower;  and  as  he  is  not  allowed  to  remarry,  the  government  Is  so  very  small,  that  they  are  almost 
death  of  his  wife  ami  the  cessation  of  his  functions  wholly  dependent  on  their  flocks.  The  revenue 
as  a priest  (unless  he  he  specially  allowed  by  the  even  of  the  senior  metropolitan,  the  highest  dig- 
bishop  to  continue  them)  are  necessarily  identical,  nitary  in  the  hierarchy,  did  not  recently  exceed 
The  priests  may,  however,  on  the  death  of  their  000/L  or  700/.  a year;  and  an  archimandrite  or 
wives,  enter  into  a convent,  and  enjoy  the  barren  abbot,  the  class  next  below  a bishop,  had  not 
privilege  of  becoming  eligible  to  be  dignitaries  of  generally  more  than  from  40/.  to  5o/.  a year, 
the  church.  Pictures  of  saints  are  admitted  into  Mr.  C'oxc  (Travels  in  RussiA,  iil  143.)  says,’ that 
the  Russo-Greek  churches  and  houses;  but  all  ‘besides  the  surplice  fee,  which  in  the  poorest 
statues  and  bas-reliefs,  are  rigidly  excluded.  There  j benefices  amounts  to  4/.  a year,  and  in  the  most 
are  several  fasts,  of  which  that  of  Easter,  which  profitable  to  but  20/.,  they  have  onlv  a wooden 
continues  for  seren  weeks  is  the  longest  and  house,  scarcely  superior  to  that  of  the  meanest 
strictest.  Divine  service  is  performed  in  tne  native  among  their  parishioners,  and  a small  portion  of 
tongue;  and  singing  in  chnrehes  is  unaccompanied  land,  which  they  generally  cultivate  with  their 
by  any  sort  of  instrumental  music.  The  total  own  hands;  while  the  highest  dignity  to  which 
pop.  professing  the  Russo-Greek  faith  may  be  es-  they  can  ever  attain,  so  long  as  they  continue 
timated  at  about  50,000,000.  No  country  in  married,  is  that  of  a prototype  of  a’  cathedral 
Europe  possesses  such  a number  of  fine  churches  whose  income  scarcely  exceeds  20i  a year/  * 
as  Russia.  The  meanest  village  is  generally  fur-  The  duties  of  the  Russian  clergy  of  all  orders 
iiished  with  a temple  ornamented  with  gilt  domes  are  very  laborious.  There  is  in  the  family  circles 
and  spires.  These  edifices  are  nearly  all  in  the  of  the  secular  or  parochial  elergv  a degree  of 

Grecian  style  of  architecture,  substantially  built  culture  and  good  manners  peculiar  to  themselves. 

of  brick,  plastered  and  painted  with  much  taste,  This  description  of  clergymen  wear  long  beards 
forming  a striking  contrast  to  the  huts  or  izbus  of  and  form,  in  fact,  like  the  priests  of  old,  a kind  of 
the  peasantry  by  which  they  are  surrounded.  distinct  class,  or  caste.  None  but  the  sons  of 
There  are  tn  Russia  nearly  500  cathedrals  and  clergymen  are  educated  for  the  church-  nor  is 
about  29,000  churches  attached  to  the  established  there  one  instance  in  a thousand  of  any  one  be- 
faith,  the  latter  employing  about  70,000  secular  or  longing  to  any  other  class  entering  the  ranks  <>f 
parochial  clergymen.  There  are  also  about  550  the  secular  clergy.  The  regular,  or  dignified 
convents,  of  which  480  nrc  for  men  and  70  for  clergy,  on  the  contrary,  though  often  the  sons  of 
women.  Adjoining  to  each  church  or  near  it,  j priests,  not  unfrequent ly  receive  recruits  from 
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among  the  nobles  and  other  classes;  and  all  the 
higher  stations  in  the  church  continue  to  be  tilled 
up  from  their  ranks.  Orders  and  other  marks  of 
distinction  are  conferred  on  the  Russian  clergy ; 
and  at  present  a bishop  is  little  thought  of  unless 
he  be  decorated  with  the  star  and  ribbon  of  some 
order  of  k night  lux  kI. 

The  Russo-Greck  church  has,  from  an  early 
period,  had  its  schisms  and  dissenters.  The  latter 
are  said  to  be  split  into  about  70  sects.  They  are 
classed  under  the  common  denomination  of  rashol- 
nUts.  The  ritual,  or  service  of  the  Russian  church 
is  contained  ill  twenty  volume n folio,  in  the  Sla- 
vonic tongue. 

With  the  exception  of  the  restraints  laid  on 
the  Jews,  who  arc  excluded  from  Russia  Proper, 
almost  all  religions  may  be  freely  professed  any- 
where in  the  empire,  No  memlier  of  the  Russo- 
(ircok  church  is,  however,  permitted  to  renounce 
his  religion ; and  when  a marriage  takes  place 
between  one  of  its  memlier*  and  a person  belong- 
ing to  another  faith,  the  children  must  all  be 
brought  up  in  the  established  faith.  Catholics 
are  very  numerous  in  the  Polish  provs. ; there 
are,  also,  large  numbers  of  Lutherans  chiefly  in 
the  Baltic  provinces,  about  1,300,000  Moham- 
medans in  Russia  in  Europe,  with  Jews,  worship- 
pers of  the  Grand  Lama,  Feticists,  and  other 
Pagans. 

Finances. — Owing  to  the  low  state  of  civili- 
sation in  most  pans  of  the  Russian  empire,  and 
the  want  of  manufactures  and  great  towns,  the 
public  revenue  is  by  no  means  so  great  as  might 
oe  supjMised  from  the  vast  extent  of  the  empire, 
and  the  magnitude  of  the  pop.  The  first  detailed 
account  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the 
Russian  empire  was  issued  by  the  minister  of 
finance  in  May  1862.  It  stated  the  estimated 
income  for  the  year  1862  at  205,801,839  roubles, 
or  42,26.5,977/.,  and  the  expenditure  at  3 10,6 19,739 
roubles,  or  4-1,374,2*18/.,  leaving  a delicit  of 
14,757,999  roubles,  or  2,108,271/.  The  following 
were  the  chief  items  of  this  tinancial  statement : — 


Revenue  ron  1862. 

Foil-tax,  or  * Foduschnaja*  . , 

Land-tax,  or  * Obrok* 

Mines,  Forests,  and  Domains  . . 

Excise  and  Trade  Licenses 

Custom  Due* 

• Brandy-farming,*  or  * Otkoupo* 
Various  Indirect  Taxes  . . . 

Miscellaneous  Revenue  . . • 


Rouble 

28.258,862 

25,256,738 

11.79S.OS2 

24,228.978 

31,800.000 

123,022,590 

34,987,624 

16,509,030 


Total  • . . 

Expenditure  for  1862. 

Interest  on  National  Debt  . 
Ministry  of  War  .... 
„ of  Public  Instruction 
„ of  the  Navy 
„ of  Justice  .... 
Clergy  and  Holy  Synod  . . . 

Civil  ami  Military  Pension* 
Subventions  to  Railway  Companies  . 
Other  Expenses 


295,861 .839 
£42,265,977 

Rouble. 

54.290,188 

106.575,892 

4,156,821 

20,589,831 

5,502.896 

4.601.1198 

13,180,069 

7,759,662 

93,897,279 


Total  . . . 310,619,739 

£44,374,248 


The  following  were  the  gross  sums  of  revenue 
and  expenditure  during  the  three  years  1851-56, 
according  to  official  statements 


Y**r* 

Revenue 

Esprnditur* 

Deficit 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1K54 

33.006,000 

49.839,632 

16,833,632 

1855 

31.029,000 

67,086.611 

36.057.611 

1856 

31 ,605,000 

77,702,291 

36,097,291 

According  to  an  official  report  of  the  minister 
of  finance,  dated  November  7,  1861,  the  national 
debt  of  Russia  consisted  of — 


Funded  Foreign  Debt R«nw« 
Dutch  Loan  at  A per  cent.  (42,921.000  fl.)  23,540,000 
English  Loan  at  4}  per  cent.  (£9,600,000)  61,100,000 
at  3 „ (£7,000,000)  44,800.000 

Rothschild  Loan  at  5 „ (£16,000,000)  95,000,000 

Foreign  Ivoans  Contracted  at  various)  -nn 

Mod, } 1W.I6-.70® 


Total  . . 


Funded  Home  Debt : — 

Loan  at  6 per  cent.  ... 
Exchequer  Bills  at  4 per  cent.  . 
Liabilities  to  Banks  . 


353.597.700 

£50,513.957 

It  mi  Mr. 
73,993.847 
22,863,658 

129,759,492 


Total 


Floating  Debt 
Treasury  Bills  . . 

Poland  and  Finland  . 


226,616,997 

£32,372,428 

Rouble* 

825,000,000 

98,000.000 


Total 


418,000,000 

£59,714,300 


Not  fully  included  in  this  account,  though  pro- 
perly belonging  to  the  floating  debt,  are  above 
750  millions  of  paper  money,  called  bills  of  credit, 
issued  bv  government  on  the  guarantee  of  all  the 
banks  and  other  credit  establishments  of  the 
empire,  united  into  a state  bank  by  imperial 
decree  of  September  1,  1859.  The  capital  of  these 
establishments,  which  nrc  under  the  direction  an<l 
supervision  of  the  minister  of  finance,  is  stated 
to  amount  to  96,241,618  roubles,  or  13,748,802/. 
The  note  circulation  of  Russia  has  increased  very 
rapidly  of  late  years,  while  the  specie  has  dimi- 
nished at  the  same  time. 

Historical  Sketch. — The  ancients  had  very  little 
acquaintance  with  the  vast  countries  included  in 
the  empire  of  Russia.  The  monarchy  is  usually 
regarded  as  having  been  founded  by  Rurik  about 
j anno  862,  his  dominions  and  those* of  his  imme- 
diate successors,  comprising  Novgorod,  Kieff,  and 
the  surrounding  country.  In  980-1015,  Vladimir 
introduced  Christianity,  and  founded  several  cities 
and  schools.  But,  from  this  ]>eriod  down  to  1237, 
when  the  country  was  overrun  by  the  Tartars, 
Russia,  with  few  exceptions,  was  the  theatre  of 
civil  war.  In  1328  the  seat  of  government  was 
transferred  to  Moscow;  and  in  1481  the  Tartars 
were  finally  expelled.  In  1613  the  house  of  Ro- 
manoff, whence  his  present  majesty  is  descended, 
was  raised  to  the  throne;  and  from  this  period 
the  empire  acquired  strength  and  consistency. 
Under  Alexis  Mikhailovitch  (1645-1676)  White 
Russia  and  Little  Russia  were  conquered  from  the 
1'oles,  and  the  Cossacks  of  the  Ukraine  acknow- 
ledged the  supremacy  of  the  Czar,  various  internal 
improvements  were  effected,  and  the  power  of 
Russia  began  to  be  felt  and  feared  by  all  her 
neighbours.  At  length,  in  1696,  Peter  the  Great 
ascended  the  throne,  and  the  destinies  of  Russia 
and  of  the  northern  world  were  immediately 
changed.  This  prince,  who  has  probably  a better 
claim  than  any  other  that  ever  existed  to  the 
epithets  of  1 great  ’ and  of  ‘ father  of  his  country,’ 
gave  to  the  arms  of  Russia  n decided  preponder- 
ance in  the  north  of  Europe ; he  also  gave  her  a 
fleet : conquered  large  provinces  on  the  Baltic  ; 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  noble  city  which  bears 
his  name ; and  introduced  among  his  people  the 
arts,  the  literature,  the  customs,  and,  to  some 
extent  also,  the  laws  and  institutions  of  the  more 
civilised  European  nations.  The  difficulties  he 
had  to  encounter  in  his  projects  for  remodelling 
and  civilising  his  dominions  were  of  the  most  for- 
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midablc  description;  ami  could  not  have  been  | councillors,  18;  corjioration  revenue,  1,1  IGA  in 
overcome  by  any  one  poascssed  of  less  authority,  1803-64. 

or  of  a less  stem  and  decided  character.  ! RUTHIN  (Welsh  Iih udd-ddyn,  or  Rhuthyn,  the 

From  this  period  Russia  has  progressively  ad-  ' 4 Red  fortress*)*  a twirl,  and  mun.  bor.,  market- 
vanced  in  power  and  civilisation.  Under  Catherine  town,  and  par.  of  N.  Wales,  co.  Denbigh,  bund. 
11.(17  62-1796),  a princess  of  extraordinary  talent,  j Ruthin,  in  the  vale  of  Clwyd,  17  m.  WSW.  Chester, 
Russia  acquired  a great  accession  of  power  by  her  ' and  45  m.  NW.  Shrewsbury.  Pop.  of  mun.  and 
acquisitions  in  Poland  and  on  the  Black  Son,  ■ jwirL  bor.,  3,372  in  1861.  The  town,  situated  on 
where  she  has  now  the  same,  ascendency  as  in  ! rising  ground,  chiefly  K.  of  the  Clwyd,  consists  of 
the  Baltic.  The  history  of  Russia,  during  the  a principal  avenue,  entered  by  several  other  in- 
present  century,  is  well  known.  The  attempt  of  j ferior  streets.  At  the  summit  is  the  market-place, 
Napoleon  1.  to  dictate  a peace  to  the  emperor  in  which  is  the  town-hall,  a substantial  building, 
Alexander  I.,  in  the  ancient  capital  of  the  czars,  | erected  in  1663,  but  recently  repaired.  The  co. 
led  to  the  overthrow  of  his  power,  and  gave  a hall,  a fine  modem  stone  structure,  forms  with  the 
vast  accession  of  influence  and  consideration  a gaol  an  interesting  feature  in  the  town.  The  gaol, 
Russia.  This  influence  has  been  maintained  to  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a building  for  female 
the  present  time,  notwithstanding  the  Crimean  j prisoners,  has  suitable  arrangements  for  the  clas- 
war,  which  for  a moment  humbled  the  military  sittcation  of  the  inmates.  The  church  has  an 
pride  of  Russia.  j ancient  structure  of  mixed  architecture;  the  tower, 

RUSTCHUK,  or  RUTZCHUK,  a fortified  city  | S.  and  W.  fronts,  being  comparatively  modern,  ami 
of  Turkey-in-Europe,  prov.  Bulgaria,  cap.  Sanjak,  | much  inferior  to  the  rest  of  the  building.  It  was 
on  the  Dannlx*,  56  in.  E.  by  N.  Nicopolis,  and  made  collegiate  in  1310  by  John  de  Grey,  who 
62  m.  NW.  Shumla.  Pop.  variously  estimated,  ' formed  an  establishment  for  regular  canons,  and 
but  probably  about  30.000.  The  city  is  built  on  n endowed  it  with  valuable  lands  and  numerous  pri- 
steep  bank,  up  which  the  streets  ascend  from  the  j vi leges.  A part  of  the  cloisters  has  been  converted 
river.  It  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  wall*,  i into  a residence  for  the  warden  of  Christ’s  Hospital, 
in  the  manner  of  Turkish  fortifications;  hut  j founded  here  by  Dr.  Gabriel  G«xxinwn,  for  the 
towards  the  river  it  is  partly  open.  At  its  NE.  I support  of  12  decayed  housekeepers.  The  warden 
extremity  is  a ruined  citadel,  on  an  abrupt  height,  j and  pensioners  are  impropriators  of  the  great 
above  the  Danube.  The  streets  are  narrow  ami  : tithes  of  Ruthin  and  Llan-Rhydd;  and  the  warden 
gloomy;  on  either  side  they  present  only  dead  is  the  vicar  of  both  parishes,  with  an  income  of 
walls and  as  in  nil  the  rest  of  Bulgarin  and  in  ; 263/.  a year.  The  free  grammar-school,  endowed 
Roumelio,  each  of  the  larger  houses  is  a fortress  i with  a moiety  of  the  tithes  of  Llan-Elidan,  and 
in  itself.  The  governor’s  palace,  some  of  the  under  the  superintendence  of  the  warden,  ranks  as 
mosques,  and  some  public  baths  are  the  only  j one  of  the  best  in  N.  Wales,  and  is  attended  by 
edifices  worth  notice.  Many  of  the  buildings  are  | about  50  boys.  A national  school  is  established 
white-washed,  and  their  tall  chimneys  are  visible  here  for  40  children  of  each  sex  ; and  there  are 
at  a great  distance.  Woollen,  silk,  and  cotton  Sunday  schools  attached  to  the  chapels  of  the  In- 
stuffs  are  made  here ; and  there  are  many  Turkish,  dependents,  Wesleyan  and  Calvinist  Methodists. 
Creek,  and  Armenian  merchants  in  the  town,  ( No  particular  trade  or  manufacture  is  carried  on  in 
who  carry  on  considerable  trade  with  Wallachin,  j the  town,  exclusive  of  what  is  necessary  for  the 
in  cloth,  com,  and  indigo.  In  1812,  the  Russians  accommodation  of  the  inhabs.,  who  arc  principally 
took  and  burned  the  citadel  and  a part  of  the  employed  in  agriculture. 

town  ; and,  in  1829,  they  entered  the  town  after  The  corporation  of  Ruthin  consists  of  a mayor, 
little  opposition.  3 aldermen,  and  12  councillors.  The  bor.  unites 

RUTHERGLEN  (pronounced  Ruglen),  a royal  with  Holt,  Wrexham,  and  Denbigh,  in  sending  1 
and  pari.  bor.  of  Scotland,  co.  Lanark,  on  the  left  mem.  to  the  II.  of  C.  The  pari,  limits,  according 
hank  of  the  Clyde.  2|  m.  SE.  of  Glasgow.  Pop.  to  the  Boundary  Act,  include,  with  Ruthin,  parts 
8.062  in  1861.  The  town  consists  of  one  leading  i of  the  pars,  of  Llan-Furog.  Llan-Rhydd,  and  Llan- 
street,  straight  and  well-paved,  nearly  )}  m.  in  Fair- Dyffryn-< ' 1 wy d.  Reg.  electors  for  the  united 
length,  112  ft.  broad,  and  of  the  parallel  lane  boro,  889  in  I860.  Ruthin  is  likewise  one  of  the 
called  the  Back  Row.  From  both  sides  of  the  main  polling  places  at  elections  for  the  co.,  and  the 
street,  which  lies  in  a direction  nearly  E.  and  W..  go  assize  town;  besides  which  the  quarter  sessions 
off  a few  cross  lanes.  There  arc  no  public  buildings  are  held  alternately  here  and  at  Denbigh.  Markets, 
except  the  par.  church,  a guana  wmi  place  of  well  supplied  with  com,  on  Monday,  and  a provi- 
worship  connected  with  the  establishment,  a sion  market  on  Saturday. 

chapel  belonging  to  the  Relief,  and  the  town-  Ruthin,  according  to  the  Welsh  historians,  is  of 
hall.  A small  cotton-mill  employs  about  80  high  antiquity ; but  we  have  no  authentic  infor- 
hnnds  ; and  there  are  two  print-fields  in  the  vi-  mation  respecting  it  prior  to  the  reign  of  Edw.  I., 
cinity,  a Turkey  red  dye-work,  and  n chemical  who  built  here  a magnificent  castle,  overlooking 
work.  About  500  hand-looni  muslin  weavers  are  the  Clwyd,  on  its  W.  hank,  which  he  presented,  in 
employed  by  Glasgow  manufacturers.  1281,  to  Reginald  de  Grey.  The  ruins  have  been 

Rutherglen  was  created  a royal  bor.  in  1126,  at  restored  with  admirable  taste  by  the  present  pro- 
which  time  it  was  of  more  importance  than  Gin.*-  priotor,  Lady  Grey  de  Kuthlin,  daughter  of  the 
gow,  the  latter  being  included  within  its  muni-  19th  baron  of  that  name,  who  has  been  a great 
cipal  boundaries.  But  in  1226,  Alexander  II.  benefactress  to  the  town. 

granted  a charter  to  Walter,  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  RUTLAND,  an  inland  county  of  England,  sur- 
relieving  his  town  from  certain  servitudes  previously  rounded  by  Lincoln,  I^eicester,  and  Northampton, 
due  to  Rutherglen.  Previously  to  the  passing  of  the  It  is  the  smallest  of  the  English  cos.,  containing 
Reform  Bill,  in  1832,  Rutherglen,  unimportant  only  95,360  ncres,  of  which  about  90,000  are 
as  it  has  been,  enjoyed  the  same  parliamentary  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture.  Surface^  gently 
privileges  as  Glasgow;  being  united  with  it  and  varied;  air  pure;  and  the  soil  almost  every  where 
two  other  towns  In  sending  1 mem.  to  the  II.  of  C.  loamy  and  rich.  The  W.  part  of  the  co.,  in  which 
Glasgow  has  since  that  period  had  2 representa-  is  the  Vale  of  Catmoee,  celebrated  by  Drayton,  is 
fives  for  itself ; while  Rutherglen  joins  with  Kil-  under  grass,  and  the  E.  chiefly  in  tillage.  It  is 
nmmock  and  3 other  hors,  in  choosing  a mem.  particularly  celebrated  for  its  wheat,  cheese,  and 
Registered  voters  197  in  1865.  Municipal  sheep.  Estates  and  farms  of  various  sizes.  The 
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river  Welland  runs  along  its  SE.  bonier,  from 
Rockingham  to  near  Stamford;  and  there  is  a 
canal  from  the  river  Soar  to  Oakham,  the  princi- 
pal town.  It  is  divided  into  5 hundred*  and  25 
parishes;  and  returns  2 members  to  the  II.  of  C., 
Loth  for  the  co.  Registered  electors,  1,774  in  1805. 
At  the  census  of  1861,  the  co.  had  4.641  inhabited 
houses,  and  21,861  inhabs.,  while  in  1841,  Rutland 
had  1.21*1  inliab.  house*,  and  21,302  inhabs. 

RYDE,  a town,  sen-|H>rt,  and  watering-plncc  of 
England,  on  the  S',  side  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  par. 
of  Xewchurcli,  and  hund.  of  E.  Medina  liberty, 
5$  m.  ENE.  Newport.  Pop.  0.269  in  1861.  The 
town  has  a handsome  appearance  from  Portsmouth, 
opposite  to  which  it  lies,  at  a distance  of  alsmt  5 
in.;  its  white  houses,  interspersed  with  gardens 
ami  plantations,  being  ranged  in  successive  rows 
upon  a tolerably  steep  acclivity,  rising  directly 
from  the  son,  backed  by  bold  hills,  nxi<l  surrounded 
with  cultivated  land.  It  consists  of  n principal 
street,  running  upwards  from  the  shore,  and  inter- 
sected by  others,  some  of  which  comprise  hand- 
some detached  residences,  well  adapted  for  the 
numerous  visitors  who  dock  thither  during  sum- 
mer. It  has  several  other  churchy  one  of  which 
is  n handsome  modern  st  ructure,  places  of  worship 
for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Indepen- 
dents, with  attached  Sundnv-schools,  and  an 
endowed  charity  school : it  has,  also,  a small 
theatre,  assembly-rooms,  libraries,  ami  baths.  The 
accommodation  for  summer  visitors  have  been 
greatly  improved  within  the  last  few  years,  since 
Ryde  has  risen  into  favour;  ami  a pier,  constructed 
on  wooden  piles,  runs  $ m.  into  the  sen,  making 
the  town  accessible  seaward  at  all  times  of  the 
tide.  .Steam-boats  run  nearly  every  hour  in  the 
dav,  during  summer,  between  Ryde,  Portsmouth, 
Cowes,  and  Southampton ; and  the  opening  of  the 
South  Western  railway  has  occasioned  a great 
in  dux  of  visitors  to  this  and  its  rival  watering- 
place,  W.  Cowes.  The  air  is  salubrious,  ami  in 
the  environs  arc  many  agreeable  walks  command- 
ing line  laud  ami  sea  views ; but,  as  a bathing 
place,  Ryde  is  inferior  to  Smithson,  on  the  opposite 
coast  of  Hampshire,  or  to  Cowes,  on  account  of  the 
shallowness  of  the  water  for  a lengthened  distance 
from  shore.  It  tins  no  manufactures,  and  its  trade 
is  principally  confined  to  the  supply  of  visitors  and 
the  inhabs. 

RYE,  a pari,  and  mun.  bcr.,  cinque  port,  market 
town,  and  par.  of  England,  co.  Sussex,  bund, 
(iodstow,  ra]H‘  Hastings,  on  the  Rother,  about  3 
m.  from  its  mouth,  38  m.  E.  by  X.  Rrighton.  and 
63  m.  SSE.  London,  on  the  South  Eastern  railway. 
Pop.  of  pari.  bor.  (which  comprises  with  the  par. 
of  Rvde,  that  of  Winch ilsea,  ami  6 others,  with  a 
portion  of  the  par.  of  Brede)  8,202  in  1861.  The 
town,  which  stands  on  the  edge  of  an  extensive 
tract  of  inursh  land,  running  along  the  coast  as 
far  ns  Hvthe,  consists  of  several  regular  and  well 
formed  streets,  lined  with  old  but  res[>cctablc  look- 
ing houses,  many  of  which  command  fine  views  of 
the  channel  and  surrounding  country.  In  the 
centre  of  the  town  is  the  market-house  and  town- 
hall,  with  an  old  structure  called  the  Ypres  Tower, 
occasionally  used  as  a gaol.  A public  library  is  j 
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supported  by  subscription,  and  there  is  a small 
theatre.  The  church  is  a large  cruciform  struc- 
ture, with  a central  tower,  partly  of  Norman  and 
partly  of  early  English  architecture  : the  aides  of 
the  choir  have  fine  lancet  windows,  and  there  is  a 
large  ami  tine  |>erpeiidieular  E.  window.  The 
living  is  a vicarage,  in  the  gift  of  the  Earl  of  Bur- 
lington. The  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Independents, 
and  ltaptists  have  their  respective  plaees  of  wor- 
ship, with  attached  Sunday-schools,  and  it  has  a 
small  endowed  grammar-school,  an  English  school, 
witli  several  almshouses  and  other  charities.  There 
is  no  manufactory  in  the  town,  which  de)>cmU 
upon  being  the  port  and  market  through  which 
the  surrounding  rich  agricultural  district  is  siq>- 
plied.  Some  years  since  it  is  said  to  have  been  in 
a declining  condition;  the  reverse,  however,  is 
now  the  case,  and  it  appears  to  be,  indeed,  in  an 
eminently  thriving  state.  This  is  mainly  attri- 
butable to  the  improvement*  lately  made  in  the 
Imrlniur  and  in  the  navigation  of  the  river,  which 
have  made  the  town  accessible  to  vessels  of  200 
tons.  By  means  of  the  Rother  and  its  branches  it 
supplies  the  surrounding  country'  to  a distance  of 
8 in.  with  coals  and  other  articles;  and  there  is  a 
canal  which  extends  the  navigation  as  far  ns 
Robert’s  Bridge,  a distance  of  15  m.  in  a straight 
line.  On  the  1st  of  .lan.  1864,  there  belonged  to 
the  port  51  sailing  vessels  under  60,  and  51  vessels 
above  50  tons,  besides  1 steamer  of  21  tons,  tiros* 
customs  revenue  463/.  in  1863.  The  exports  arc 
chiefly  wool,  oak  timber,  and  bark.  A consider- 
able quantity  of  hops  is  raised  in  the  neighbour- 
liood,  for  the  drying  of  which  large  quantities  of 
Welsh  coal  are  annually  imported. 

Rye  Is  a bor.  by  prescription,  and  is  governed 
under  the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  by  a mayor,  3 
other  aldermen,  and  12  councillors,  styled’  ‘ the 
mayor,  jurats,  and  commonalty  of  the  ancient 
town  of  Rve.’  Courts  of  session  are  held  under  a 
recorder;  and  there  is  a court  for  the  recovery  of 
debts  under  40.*.  Rye  returned  2 moms,  to  the  II. 
of  C.  from  the  42  Edward  III.  down  to  the  Reform 
Act,  which  deprived  it  of  one  of  it*  members,  and 
at  the  same  time  enlarged  the  electoral  limits,  so 
as  to  comprise  with  the  old  bor.  the  rest  of  the  par. 
of  Rye,  the  town  and  par.  of  Wincholsca,  with  six 
other  entire  pars.,  and  a small  portion  of  the  par. 
of  Bredc.  Reg.  electors,  562  in  1865.  Markets  oil 
Wednesday  and  Saturday ; fairs,  Whit-Monday 
ami  Aug.  10. 

Rye  is  very  ancient,  but  it*  early  history  is 
little  known.  It  api*ears  to  have  been  an  original 
Cinque  Port,  and  is  mentioned  as  a memlx-r  of 
these  ports  in  a charter  granted  by  Henry  III.  In 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the  town  was  so  consider- 
able, that  it  sent  9 armed  vessel*  to  the  royal  Heet 
when  the  king  undertook  the  invasion  of  France. 
In  the  next  reign,  a.i>.  1377,  it  was  plundered  and 
burnt  by  the  French,  hut  it  soon  recovered  it*  con- 
sequence. The  rim  of  other  port*  on  the  same 
coast  during  the  last  century,  and  the  filling  up  of 
it*  port,  occasioned  a considerable  decrease  of  it* 
importance,  which,  however,  as  above  seen,  it 
ha*  now  a fair  pruspecl  of  in  some  measure  reco- 
vering. 
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C ACKETT'S  HARBOUR,  a village  or  town  and  ’ Pop.  10,525  in  1860.  The  town  extends  more 
k port  of  entry  of  the  U.  States  of  N.  America,  than  a mile  along  the  bay.  The  harlNHir  Is  the 
state  New  York,  co.  Jefferson,  on  a hay  at  the  E.  | l>est  cm  the  lake,  and  is  used  by  the  American 
end  of  lake  Ontario,  at  the  mouth  of  ftlack  river,  , government  for  ship-building,  and  as  a naval  depot. 
41  m.  NK.  Oswego,  and  150  in.  NW.  Albany.  | A peninsula  jut*  out  from  the  lower  extremity  of 
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the  town,  forming  nn  inner  and  outer  harbour,  the 
latter  of  which  has  water  sufficient  to  float  the 
hugest  ships  of  war  within  2 fathoms  of  the  shore. 
Near  the  mouth  of  Black  Itiver  is  another  equally 
good  port,  and  vessels  of  the  largest  class  are  built 
at  both.  A considerable  trade  is  carried  on  from 
this  port  by  the  lake  and  the  St.  Lawrence ; and 
by  the  Oswego,  Erie,  and  Welland  canals.  Nu- 
merous vessels  for  the  navigation  of  the  lake  are 
built  here. 

SAFFI,  AZAFFI,  or  ASFI  (an.  Sofia),  a city 
ami  sea-port  of  Morocco,  prov.  Abda,  on  the  At- 
lantic, near  Cape  Camin,  and  95  m.  NW.  Morocco. 
Pop.  estimated  at  12.000,  including  alxiut  3,000 
Jews.  The  city  is  built  in  a sterile  ravine  between 
two  bills,  being  verv  hot  in  summer,  and  disagree- 
able in  winter,  as  the  waters  from  the  neighlxmr- 
ing  mountains,  occasioned  by  the  rains,  discharge 
themselves  through  the  main  street  into  the  ixx*an, 
deluging  the  lower  ajairtmcnts  of  the  houses.  The 
place  has  thick  and  high  walls,  and  a palace,  for- 
merly the  occasional  resilience  of  the  emperor's 
sons;  a little  way  N.  of  the  town  is  a small  fort. 
Its  roadstead  Ls  safe  in  summer,  hut  in  winter, 
when  the  winds  blow  from  the  S.  or  SW.,  vessels 
are  obliged  to  run  to  sea,  which  they  have  been 
known  to  do  several  times  in  the  course  of  a month, 
while  taking  in  their  cargoes, 

Safli  was  formerly  an  cm)H>rium  of  the  European 
trade  with  Morocco,  but  its  commerce  hns  de- 
clined with  the  rise  of  Mngndore;  on  the  founda- 
tion of  which,  in  1760,  the  emperor  ordered  the 
removal  thither  of  all  the  merchants  of  Sadi. 
The  Moorish  and  Bedouin  inhnh*.  are  fanatical 
and  intolerant.,  and  said  to  be  inimical  to  Euro- 
peans, with  whom,  however,  they  have  now  little 
intercourse.  In  the  environs  arc  many  Moham- 
medan sanctuaries.  The  city  is  supposed  to  have 
lieen  founded  by  the  Carthaginians.  In  modem 
times  it  belonged  to  the  Portuguese,  from  1503 
till  lt>41. 

SAFFRON-YVALDEN  (nn.  $affron-icml<I-rlen , 
1 the  woody  hill  abounding  with  saffron  *),  a muni- 
cipal  bor.,  market  town,  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
Essex,  and  hund.  Uttlesford,  23  m.  NNW. 
Chelmsford,  and  37  m.  NNE.  London.  Pop. 
6,474  in  1H61.  The  town,  in  a valley  close  to  a 
tongue  of  high  laud,  surmounted  by  the  church, 
comprises  several  good  streets  and  a spacious  mar- 
ket place,  with  a neat  town  hall.  Many  of  the 
houses  are  good,  and  the  place  generally  bears  an 
appearance  of  neatness  and  comfort.  The  church, 
which  stands  so  high  as  completely  to  overtop 
the  town,  is  an  elegant  structure  in  the  perpen- 
dicular style,  with  an  embattled  tower  at  its  W. 
end.  The  Independents,  Baptists,  Unitarians,  and 
Friends,  have  places  of  worship.  A free  grammar- 
school,  endowed  by  Edward  VI.,  has  an  exhibition 
at  Queen's  College,  Cambridge ; but  the  education 
is  now  conducted  on  the  national  plan,  and  con- 
nected with  it  is  a girls'  school,  the  whole  furnish- 
ing instruction  to  about  250  children  of  both  sexes. 
There  are  likewise  several  Sunday-schools,  some 
almshouses  lately  rebuilt,  and  various  other  money 
charities.  Saffron- Walden  has  several  lnrge  malt- 
ing establishments,  and  enjoys  a good  retail  trade 
for  the  supply  of  the  numerous  wealthy  families  in 
its  vicinity ; besides  which  it  has  well-attended 
markets  for  com,  cattle,  and  provisions.  The 
neighbourhood  is  extremely  productive,  and  well 
cultivated ; hut  the  growth  of  saffron  (whence  the 
name  of  the  town)  has  been  abandoned.  The  l»or. 
■was  incorporated  by  Edward  VI.,  in  1649,  and  is 
governed,  under  the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  by  a 
mayor,  3 aldermen,  and  12  councillors.  Petty  ses^ 
(dons  for  the  hund.  are  held  ever)'  altcrriato  week, 
and  there  is  a court  for  the  recover)'  of  debts  under 
Vol.  IV. 
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10/.  Saffron- Walden 'is  also  one  of  the  polling 
places  ut  elections  for  the  X.  div.  of  Essex,  and 
the  princqial  town  of  a poor-law  union,  embracing 
24  pars.  Markets  on  Saturday;  fairs,  for  Iiotoqb 
and  cattle,  Saturday  before  Midlent  Sunday,  and 
November  1. 

SAHARA,  or  the  great  central  Desert  of  Africa. 
(See  Africa.) 

SAID  (an.  Sidon),  a town  and  sca-port  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  celebrated  in  remote  antiquity  as  one  of 
the  greatest  emporiums  of  the  Mediterranean,  ami 
as  being  the  parent  city  of  Tyre.  Its  modem  re- 
presentative is  seated  on  the  X.  side  of  a ca|>e  ex- 
tending into  the  Mediterranean,  22  m.  NN E.  Tyre, 
20  m.  SSW.  Bcvrout,  and  55  ni.  W.  Damascus; 
lat.  33°  84'  5"  >f.,  long.  34°  22'  40"  E.  Pop.  esti- 
mated at  from  4,000  to  5,000,  of  whom  more  than 
half  are  Christians  of  the  Greek  church.  Sidon 
may  be  compared  with  Beyrout  ns  to  ita  pop.  and 
extent,  and  its  streets  are  equally  irregular  and 
filthy ; hut  its  situation  is  more  pleasant  and  ad- 
vantageous, its  houses  are  better  built,  and  it  has 
khans  of  considerable  extent,  and  which  would  not 
disgrace  any  city  of  Europe.  Most  of  those  have 
their  own  fountains,  inde|M*ndent  of  those  dis- 
tributed through  the  town.  The  Aula  supplies 
Said  with  water,  which  is  brought  from  it  by  a 
channel  kept  in  ill  repair,  for  a distance  of  more 
than  a league.  The  streets  in  the  upper  town, 
which  stand  upon  an  acclivity,  arc  narrow  and 
gloomy,  living  arched  over  in  many  places,  like 
those  of  Jerusalem.  The  lower  part  of  the  town 
is  more  cheerful.  The  bazaars  are  well  supplied, 
especially  with  leather  goods.  Most  of  the  houses 
have  gardens  attached.  On  the  land  size  the  town 
is  defended  by  a high  wall,  now  partly  in  ruins,  as 
well  as  by  a fortress,  on  a hill  to  the  S.,  said  to 
have  been  constructed  by  Louis  IX.  of  France. 
There  are  several  mosques,  both  within  and  with- 
out the  town. 

It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  the  ancient 
city  was  about  2 m.  further  inland,  ami,  like  many 
other  maritime  cities  of  antiquity,  at  some  distance 
from  the  sea-shore,  on  which  its  port  was  situated. 
The  non-existence  of  any  antiquities  worth  notice 
at  Said  seems  to  favour  this  opinion ; while,  nt  a 
place  called  Old  Sidon,  at  about  the  distance  above 
stated,  some  traces  of  ancient  walls  and  other 
buildings  are  still  discoverable.  There  can.  how- 
ever, be  no  doubt  that  the  harbour  on  the  N.  side 
of  the  present  town  was  the  port  of  the  ancient  as 
well  as  the  modem  town.  Here  is  a quay  formed 
of  very  thick  walls,  in  ports  of  which  a tessellated 
pavement  of  variegated  marbles,  with  representa- 
tions of  animals  and  festoons,  still  exists  in  toler- 
able preservation.  Many  granite  columns  are 
also  wrought  into  the  wails,  and  others  stand  ns 
posts  to  a bridge  of  several  arches,  which  runs 
from  the  main  land,  ton  castle  built  in  the  sea,  by 
Fahr-ed-Din,  the  celebrated  emir  of  the  Druses,  in 
the  16th  century.  The  latter,  aiming  to  render 
himself  iiulcjwmlent  of  the  I’orte,  not  only  for- 
tified Said,  but,  in  order  to  make  its  harbour  inac- 
cessible to  Turkish  gallevs,  choked  it  up  by  sink- 
ing boats  filled  with  theorem  of  ancient  buildings. 
This  measure  gave  a severe  blow  to  the  commerce 
of  the  town,  the  roadstead  being  so  insecure  that 
scarcely  a fisherman's  skiff  can  lie  in  it  in  safety; 
but  even  at  the  end  of  the  last  centurv,  the  French 
merchants  of  Said  had  a considerable  trade  with 
Marseilles,  to  which  they  exported  cotton,  silk, 
and  woollen  goods,  fruits,  corn,  oil,  scammony, 
galls,  soda,  and  wax.  At  present,  the  principal 
resources  of  the  inhabitants  are  derived  from  dye- 
ing, and  from  the  manufacture  of  leather  and 
silk  goods. 

Sidon  is  first  mentioned  in  Gen.  x.  15,  19,  and 
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appears  to  have  risen  into  importance  at  a very 
early  period*  wince  it  is  spoken  of  in  .Joshua  as  the 
‘great  Zidon,'  (ch.  xi.  8;  xix.  28.)  In  the  divi- 
sion of  Palestine  it  was  allotted  to  the  descend- 
ants of  Asher,  but  we  learn  from  Judges,  i.  31, 
that  it  never  came  into  the  actual  possession  of 
that  tribe.  Its  inhabitants  were  anciently  emi- 
nent in  ship-building,  and  were  employed  by 
Solomon  in  the  construction  of  the  temple,  there 
being,  among  the  Jews,  none  who  had  ‘skill  to 
hew  timlier  like  unto  the  Sidoniana,’  Plinv  states 
that  it  was  also  famous  for  its  glass  manufactures.  ; 
In  its  commercial  importance  it  appears,  however, 
to  have  been  early  eclipsed  by  Tyre,  and  after- 
wards generally  followed  the  fortunes  of  that  city. 
In  the  middle  ages,  during  the  Latin  kingdom  of 
Jerusalem,  it  was  a lordship,  and  an  episcopal  see 
tinder  the  Tyrian  primacy.  The  crusaders,  who 
hist  it  in  1111,  recovered  it  from  the  Saracens  in 
1150;  but  were  dually  obliged  to  surrender  it  to 
the  latter  in  1280.  In  its  neighbourhood  is  the 
convent  of  Mar- Elias,  the  residence  of  the  eccen- 
tric Lady  Hester  Stanhope. 

SAI-GON,  a city,  river-port,  and  cap.  of  the 
prov.  Gia-Dinh  in  french  Cochin  Chinn,  the  for- 
mer empire  of  Anara.  Pop.  loosely  estimated  at 
180,000,  among  whom  are  many  Chinese.  It  con- 
sists of  two  distinct  towns,  about  3 m.  distant 
from  each  other,  though  the  intermediate  read  be 
lined  all  the  way  with  straggling  houses.  Pingeh, 
which  has  the  citadel,  and  is  the  scat  of  the  go- 
vernor, is  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  great  Sai-Gon 
river;  whereas  Sai-Gon  proper,  the  main  seat  of 
commerce,  is  on  a smaller  river,  which,  however, 
is  navigable  for  good-sized  boats.  The  two  towns 
are  nearly  of  like  size.  The  streets,  which  are 
regular,  and  intersect  each  other  at  right  angles, 
are,  in  some  instances,  of  great  width.  Along 
these,  or  along  canals,  many  of  which  traverse 
the  city,  the  houses  are  disposed  in  straight  linos, 
and  close  to  each  other.  'I  hey  are  built  chiefly  of 
mud,  enclosed  in  bamlioo  frames,  and  plastered ; 
sometimes  they  are  tiled,  but  more  frequently 
thatched  with  palm-leaves  or  rice-straw.  They 
have  seldom  more  than  one  story ; but  some  of 
the  better  sort  are  surrounded  with  an  open  court- 
yard, with  a gate  towards  the  street.  In  Sai-Gon 
prefier  some  of  the  streets  are  paved  with  flags: 
and  quays  of  stone  and  brickwork  extend  nearly 
a mile  along  the  river.  The  citadel,  in  Pingeh. 
constructed  by  a French  engineer  in  1700,  has  : 
not  been  completed.  It  is  a quadrilateral  fortress,  J 
with  earth  ramparts,  bastions,  horn-works,  a regu-  [ 
lar  glacis,  esplanade,  and  dry  ditch.  No  guns  are 
mounted  on  it,  though  there  are  several  French  i 
cannon  in  the  arsenal;  and  at  present  it  is  not , 
capable  of  a regular  defence.  The  interior,  which  j 
is  neatlv  laid  out,  has  barracks,  officers’  quar- 
ters,  and  the  governor’s  residence.  In  the  NE. 
part  of  the  city,  on  the  banks  of  a deep  creek, 
are  the  naval  yard  and  arsenal.  The  rice  maga- 
zines, the  naval  arsenal,  and  the  royal  palace,  a 
brick  edifice,  arc  the  other  principal  public  build- 
ings. 

Sai-Gon  communicates  with  the  Cnmboja  river 
by  a canal  23  m.  in  length,  about  80  ft,  in  width, 
and  12  ft.  in  depth.  Its  foreign  trade  is  princl-  ! 
pally  with  China  and  Siam.  The  principal  articles 
exposed  for  sale  in  the  shops  are  Chinese  earthen- 
ware, silks,  paper,  and  tea.  A few  glass  bottles 
and  some  broad-cloths  may  be  met  with,  but 
scarcely  any  cither  European  goods.  The  markets 
are  weil  supplied  with  jKiultrv,  hogs,  and  oxen, 
and  the  flesh  of  other  animals,  less  suited  to  a 
European  taste,  as  dogs  ami  alligators.  Fruit  is  | 
in  great  abundance,  and  the  variety  and  excel- 
lence of  the  fish  can  hardly  be  surpassed.  The  | 


vicinity  is  well  cultivated  with  rice  and  arcca 
palm. 

SAINTES  (an.  Mediolanum  aft.  Santones) . a t own 
of  France,  dep.  Charcnte-Inferieure,  cap.  arrend., 
on  the  Charente,  here  crossed  by  a stone  bridge, 
30  m.  SE.  La  liochelle.  Pop.  10.902  in  18f»l. 
The  situation  of  the  town  is  gtx»d.  and  it  is  entered 
from  the  S.  by  a finely  planted  promenade;  but  it 
is  ill  laid  out,  and  is  for  the  most  j>art  badly  built. 
It.  has,  however, some  remarkable  public  buildings 
and  antiquities.  The  cathedral  was  founded  by 
, Charlemagne,  and  the  tower,  with  the  principal 
entrance,  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  original 
edifice;  but  the  rest  of  the  structure  dates  princi- 
pally from  the  16th  century.  The  church  of  St. 
Ku tropins  has  a fine  steeple,  constructed  under 
Louis  XI.  A celebrated  ablicy  was  founded  here 
in  1043,  into  which  Eleanor  of  Guienne  retired, 
after  her  divorce  from  !>ouis-le-Jeuno ; its  build- 
ings are  now  converted  into  cavalry  barracks. 
Ihe  sub-prefecture,  formerly  the  bishop's  palace; 
the  hospital,  originally  the  seminary;  the  Pro- 
t*-stant  church,  hall  of  justice,  public  library,  and 
theatre,  comprise  the  other  chief  public  buildings. 
It  has  cabinets  of  natural  history  and  antiquities, 
a communal  college,  and  departmental  nursery 
grounds,  and  manufactures  of  hosiery,  earthenware, 
dyeing- houses,  and  tanneries.  Saintes  is  in  the 
centre  of  a district,  furnishing  the  host  Cognac 
brandy,  in  which,  and  in  com  and  wool,  it  has  a 
large  trade. 

tinder  the  Homans,  Mediolanum  was  one  of  the 
chief  cities  of  Aquitaine.  Some  Homan  hatha 
exist  on  the  hanks  of  the  river:  and  without  the 
walls  are  the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre,  almost 
as  extensive,  though  not  nearly  in  such  gran!  pre- 
servation, as  that  of  Nismes:  adjacent  to  the 
, bridge  is  a triumphal  arch  dedicated  to  Tiberius 
Dnisus  and  Gcmianicus,  and  the  ruins  of  an  aque- 
duct and  a circus  are  still  traceable.  Saintes  was 
the  cap.  of  the  dep.  Charcnte-Inferieure,  from  1700 
till  1810. 

SAINT  HELENA.  (See  Hf.lkna,  Sr.,  and  so 
for  all  the  other  articles  having  the  prefix  of  Saint.) 

S ALA M A NC A (an.  Sahnantim),  a celebrated 
city  of  Spain,  kingd.  of  Leon,  and  prov.  of  its  own 
name,  on  the  Tonnes  (a  trib.  of  the  Douro),  crossed 
here  by  a handsome  stone  bridge  of  27  arches, 
92  m.  S.  by  W.  Leon,  and  119  m.  WXW.  Madrid. 
Pop.  15,203  in  1857.  The  city  stands  on  three 
small  hills,  and  is  surrounded  by  walls : streets 
generally  steep,  narrow,  and  crooked,  extremely 
dirty,  and  with  a decayed  melancholy  aspect. 
There  are  numerous  public  places  ami  fountains  ; 
but  the  only  one  worth  notice  is  the  Plaza  mayor, 
a line  square,  each  side  of  which  is  293  ft.  in  length, 
surrounded  by  houses  of  three  stories,  all  of  espial 
height  and  exact  symmetry,  with  iron  balconies, 
surmounted  by  a stone  balustrade:  the  lower  part 
is  open,  forming  a colonnade  running  all  round 
the  square.  Hull-fights  are  held  here  in  June. 
Among  the  public  edifices,  by  far  the  largest  is 
the  cathedral,  a Gothic  building  with  a superfluity 
of  carving  on  the  exterior;  it  is  378  ft.  in  length, 
and  181  ft.  in  breadth,  the  height  of  the  nave 
being  130  ft.  In  the  interior  are  some  good  paint- 
ings. and  a fine  organ  with  horizontal  pipes.  The 
chapter  comprises  n bishop,  10  dignitaries,  anil  2G 
canons.  The  city  has  also  25  par.  churches  ; but 
few  of  them  merit  description.  The  church  of  Sr. 
Stephen,  however,  which  was  formerly  attached 
to  a Dominican  convent,  may  almost  vie  in  splen- 
dour of  decoration  with  the  cathedral  itself. 

Salamanca  lias,  for  many  centuries,  been  cele- 
brated ,*ui  the  seat  of  a university,  and  the  nume- 
rous buildings  belonging  to  the  various  colleges 
constitute  a principal  feature  iu  the  city:  indeed. 
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so  proud  arc  the  Spaniards  of  the  collegiate  edi- 
fices of  Salamanca,  that  they  somewhat  pompously 
termed  it  Roma  In  chica  (little  Home).  The  um- 
▼endty  was  founded  in  1239.  In  the  loth  ami 
16th  centuries,  the  university  of  Salamanca  was 
attended  by  from  10,000  to  15.000  students;  but 
its  former  glory  is  departed,  and  there  are  now  less 
than  400  pupils.  Attached  to  the  university  is  a 
large  library,  furnished  with  a few  modem  books 
and  piles  of  scholastic  divinity. 

Formerly  there  were  4 public  and  25  private 
colleges ; but  many  of  these  have  fallen  to  decay, 
and  others  were  destroyed  by  the  French  during 
their  occupation  of  the  city.  Few  of  the  remain- 
ing colleges  retain  any  traces  of  their  former  mag- 
nificence, their  most  valuable  effects  having  been 
carried  off"  during  the  fteninsular  war,  while  the 
monastic  libraries  were  burnt  by  wholesale  in  1X30. 
Before  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries,  Sala- 
manca had  680  clergymen ; and  before  the  coffers 
of  the  churches  and  convents  were  emptied  to 
supply  the  wants  of  the  state,  ample  provision  was 
made  for  the  support  of  idleness.  Every  street 
swarmed  with  vagabonds,  not  merely  those  who 
were  proper  objects  of  comiutssion,  hut  those  also 
who.  if  compiled  to  work,  would  have  been  found 
abundantly  able  to  maintain  themselves.  Mendi- 
cancy still  prevails;  hut  the  want  of  public  sup- 
port must  eventually  compel  the  mendicants  to 
apply  themselves  to  industrious  callings. 

The  manufactures  of  Salamanca  are  inconsider- 
able, comprising  some  fabrics  of  broad-brimmed 
hats  (untibrems),  several  tanneries,  two  or  three 
• establishments  fur  weaving  woollen  cloths,  and  a 
few  others  fur  making  starch,  glue,  and  earthen- 
ware. besides  a pretty  large  manufacture  of  shoes. 
A weekly  market  is  held  here,  and  an  annual  fair 
in  September.  The  suburbs  abound  with  well- 
planted  walks;  the  huerta , or  irrigated  tract  near 
the  river,  is  planted  with  fmit  trees;  com  and 
Icguiniuuus  plants  abound  throughout  the  neigh- 
bourhood, ami  the  hills,  clothed  with  oak  trees, 
are  de[ Matured  by  oxen,  sheep,  and  goats,  cele- 
brated for  the  delicate  flavour  of  their  meat. 

Salamanca,  though  mentioned  by  the  classical 
writers  under  the  name  of  SnhnttnticUy  appears  to 
have  been  of  little  importance  under  the  Romans, 
though  a Roman  mad  and  some  other  monuments 
are  still  extant.  Salamanca  is  celebrated  in  the 
history  of  the  late  Peninsular  war  for  the  victory 
gained  in  its  vicinity  on  the  22ml  July,  1X12,  by 
the  Anglo- Portuguese  army,  under  the  duke  of 
Wellington,  over  the  French,  under  Marshal  Mar- 
niont.  The  struggle  was  most  severe;  hut  the 
British  were  completely  successful  at  all  points. 

SALAN  K EM  ENT,  a small  village  of  the  Aus- 
trian dominions,  prov.  Slavonia,  on  the  Danube, 
nearly  opposite  to  the  embouchure  of  the  Thciss, 
23  m.  E.  by  S.  Neusatz.  It  deserves  notice  from 
its  having  been  the  spot  where  the  first  decisive 
check  was  given  to  the  progress  of  the  Turks.  A 
powerful  army  of  the  latter,  commanded  by  the 
justly  celebrated  Vizier  Kiujtcrli,  was  encountered 
here  on  the  19th  of  August,  1691,  by  the  Impe- 
rialists, under  Prince  Izmis  of  Baden.  After  an 
obstuinte  and  well  contested  action,  without  any 
decisive  advantage  to  either  party,  Kiupcrli  fell, 
when  the  Turks,  jwmic  struck  by  his  loss,  were 
totally  defeated,  leaving  above  20,000  men  on  the 
field  of  battle.  The  loss  of  the  Imperialists  did 
not  exceed  8,000  men. 

SALEM,  a town  or  city,  and  sea-port  of  the  U. 
States  of  N.  America,  state  Massachusetts,  co. 
Essex,  on  a tongue  of  land  projecting  into  the  sen, 
and  forming  two  inlets  called  N.  and  S.  rivers, 
18  m.  SE.  Newbury  Port,  and  18  m.  NE.  Boston, 
with  both  of  which  it  is  connected  by  railways. 
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Pop.  25,870  in  1860.  Though  not  regularly  laid 
out,  it  is  well  built  and  healthy;  and  with  respect 
to  pop.,  commerce,  and  wealth,  is  one  of  the  first 
towns  in  New  England.  It  has  an  athciurum, 
with  a good  library,  a valuable  museum,  belong- 
ing to  the  E.  I.  Marine  Society,  numerous  hanks,  in- 
surance offices,  charitable  institutions,  and  schools, 
a custom-house,  and  various  public  buildings,  most 
of  which  are  substantial  brick  edifices.  The  gaol 
is  of  stone,  commodious,  and  spacious.  In  the 
centre  of  the  town  is  an  enclosed  common,  com- 
prising about  10  acres,  partially  planted  with  trees. 
The  harbour,  formed  by  South  River,  has  good 
anchorage ; but  vessels  drawing  more  than  12  or 
14  ft.  water  have  to  be  lightened  at  a distance 
from  the  wharfs.  On  Baker's  island,  at  the  8.  side 
of  its  principal  entrance,  are  two  lighthouses,  one 
being  117  ft.  ami  the  other  1266  IK  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  town  and  harbour  are  protected 
by  two  forts.  The  inhabs.  of  Salem  have  long 
been  very  largely  engaged  in  the  India  and  China 
trade,  and  both  their  foreign  and  coasting  trade  is 
still  considerable.  They  have  also  recently  en- 
gaged in  the  whale  fishery. 

A. bridge,  upwards  of  1,500  ft.  in  length,  across 
N.  river,  connects  Salem  with  Beverly,  a town  of 
About  6.000  inhabitants,  engaged  in  similar  pur- 
suits. Next  to  Plymouth,  Salem  is  the  oldest 
town  in  Massachusetts,  having  been  founded  in 
1626. 

Sai.km,  a district  cf  British  India,  presid.  Ma- 
dras, between  the  11th  and  13th  dogs,  of  N.  hit., 
and  77$  and  80  degs.  E.  long.;  having  NE.  and 
K.,  N.,  and  S.,  Arcot;  SE.  and  8.  Trichiiiupolv ; 
SVV.  and  W.  Coimbatoor,  from  which  it  is  sejwi- 
rated  by  the  Caveiy;  and  XW.  the  Mysore  ter- 
ritory. Area,  6,518  sq.  m.  Pop.  estimated  at 
nearly  1,000,000.  Its  whole  surface  Is  above  the 
E.  ghauts,  and  its  climate  is  cool  and  bracing, 
winch  makes  it  be  much  frequented  by  European 
invalids.  It  comprises  the  Barramahl  districts,  a 
rich  table-land  forming  its  N.  portion.  Except 
the  Cavery  and  Poiiiar,  it  has  few  rivers,  ami  no 
lakes.  About  three-fourths  of  the  luml  is  assessed 
under  the  ryotwar,  and  the  remainder  under  the 
zemindar  system.  Rather  more  than  half  the  |*up. 
is  sup|>osed  to  Ik?  actively  employed  in  agriculture. 
Maize,  rice,  and  a little  cotton  are  grown,  ami 
great  quantities  of  teak,  sandal,  and  black  woods 
grow  on  the  hills;  but  the  principal  exports  are 
cloth,  ghee,  tamarinds,  turmeric,  iagghery,  oil 
seeds,  ami  iron.  Iron  ore  is  very  abundant,  and 
good  steel  is  made.  Cloth  is,  however,  the  staple 
commodity,  ami  is  manufactured  for  export  to  the 
W,  Indies  and  America.  The  chief  imports  are 
areca  nuts,  silk,  and  black  pepper. 

Salem,  the  chief  town,  and  residence  of  the 
British  authorities,  stands  in  alxait  lat.  11°  37'  N., 
long.  78°  13'  E.  It  has  some  trade  in  cotton 
cloths, 

SALEMI,  a considerable  town  of  Italy,  islnnd 
of  Sicily,  prov.  Trapani,  cap.  cant.,  on  a hill,  20 
m.  E.  Marsala.  Pop.  13,860  in  1862.  The  town 
Is  finely  situated,  hut  has  a most  abject  apjiear- 
ance.  Its  inhabs.  are  indolent,  anil  the  town  has 
no  trade.  Salemi  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Ilalycia . Sir  R.  C.  lloare  (Classical  Tour  in  Sicily, 
it  85)  supposes  that  it  derives  its  present  name 
from  a Saracen  chief  of  the  ninth  century. 

SALERNO  (an.  Salemum ),  a celebrated  city 
and  sca-purt  of  S.  Italy,  cap.  of  prov.  of  its  own 
name,  at  the  foot  of  a hill  on  the  NE.  shore  of 
the  Gulf  of  Salerno,  17  m.  SSW.  Avellino,  and 
28  m.  SE.  by  E.  Naples,  with  both  of  which  cities 
it  is  connected  by  railway.  Pop.  24,241  iu  1862. 
The  modem  city  of  Salerno  is  by  no  means 
well  built ; and  the  narrow  and  dirty  streets,  run- 
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ning  on  different  levels  from  the  immediate  edge 
of  the  sea,  some  way  up  the  mountain,  give  its 
interior  a gloomy  appearance,  and  afford  but  in- 
convenient residences ; but  its  situation  is  most 
happy,  and  a marina,  or  promenade,  which  skirts 
its  whole  length  along  the  shore,  was  added  by 
the  French,  and  contributes  to  render  its  aspect 
from  the  sea  extremely  imposing.  There  is  no 
port,  though  a broken  mole,  affording  protection 
to  the  smallest  vessels  only,  offers  the  semblance 
of  such  an  accommodation.  The  priuci|val  square 
has  a good  public  fountain,  and  is  surrounded  with 
several  Gothic  edifices,  including  the  intendency, 
the  new  theatre,  and  the  cathedral.  The  houses 
are  lofty,  and  the  streets  paved  with  lava.  Ancient 
Gothic  walls,  in  tolerable  repair,  enclose  the  city; 
and  on  the  hill  above,  amid  the  principal  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  Salemum,  is  a ruined  citadel. 
The  cathedral,  a heavy  Gothic  structure,  is  the 
most  interesting  of  its  public  edifices.  It  was 
erected  by  the  Normans  on  the  site  of  an  ancient 
building,  and  is  dedicated  to  St.  Matthew,  who  is 
said  to  be  buried  within  its  walls.  The  atrium , or 
court  before  it,  is  spacious,  and  surrounded  bv  a 
portico  of  antique  columns  of  porphyry  ami  gra- 
nite (said  to  have  been  brought  from  Pa-stum,  23 
m.  SSK.,  by  Robert  Guiscard),  ujain  which  the  ! 
Normans  constructed  a range  of  bnck  arches,  bent 
more  after  the  Saracenic  than  the  Gothic  or  Grecian 
manner;  these  support  a regular  set  of  apartments. 
In  the  centre  is  a basin  of  granite,  15  ft.  in  dia- 
meter, constantly  filled  hv  a fountain  of  excellent 
water.  Many  sepulchres  are  placed  in  the  colon- 
nade, and  the  church  contains  also  monuments  of 
remarkable  personages,  as  Roger  and  William, 
dukes  of  Apulia,  Margaret  of  Dumzxo,  and  the 
restless  pontiff  Gregory  VII.,  who  died  of  chagrin 
at  Salerno,  in  1085.  On  each  side  the  entrance 
of  the  choir  is  a pulpit  raised  upon  pillars.  Their 
paiinelsare  formed  by  rich  mosaic  of  many  colours, 
disposed  in  knots  and  stars.  The  choir  is  inlaid 
with  square  and  oval  plates  of  venle-antique,  por- 
phyry, aud  serpentine:  the  great  altar  is  decorated 
in  the  same  barbarous  hut  splendid  manner.  There 
are  numerous  other  churches,  one  of  which  is  said, 
hut  on  doubtful  authority,  to  lie  the  burial  place 
of  John  of  Procida,  a native  of  Salerno,  celebrated 
as  the  principal  contriver  of  the  conspiracy  against 
the  French  in  Sicily,  which  terminated  on  the  30th 
of  March,  1282,  in  the  massacre  known  by  the 
name  of  the  4 Sicilian  Vespers.'  Salerno  has  two 
hospitals,  a workhouse,  three  government  pawn- 
banks.  a seminary,  a royal  lyceum,  ami  a uni- 
versity. To  the  lust  belongs  a school  of  medicine, 
which  was  once  among  the  most  famous  in  Europe, 
but  which  has,  for  a lengthened  [icriod,  lost  its 
pre-eminence.  Hut  the  lyceum  in  this  town  ia 
said  to  be  superior  to  most  others  in  Southern 
Italy. 

Salerno  is  an  archbishop’s  see,  the  residence  of 
the  provincial  intendant,  and  the  seat  of  a superior 
criminal  court,  ami  of  a civil  tribunal.  Previously 
to  the  period  when  Naples  attained  to  a decided 
lead  among  the  cities  of  8.  Italy,  Salerno  carried 
on  a considerable  commerce  by  sea ; that,  how- 
ever, has  now  wholly  disapiieared,  though  it  con- 
tinues to  possess  a pretty  extensive  inland  trade, 
and  has  two  large  annual  fairs.  Its  climate  is 
mild;  but  it  is  unhealthy  from  the  proximity  of 
marshes  and  rice-grounds,  the  culture  of  which 
occupies  many  of  the  inhnbs. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  ancient  Salemum 
was  contiguous  to  or  at  some  distance  from  the 
sea ; but,  on  the  whole,  the  prolwbility  seems  to 
l*e  that  it  did  adjoin  the  sea,  or  that  it  was  within 
such  a short  distance  of  it  as  to  justify  its  being 
reckoned  among  maritime  towns.  (Gel lari i Geo- 
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graph  ia  Antiqua,  i.  860.)  After  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire,  .Salerno  became  the  cap.  of  a 
flourishing  republic,  the  sovereignty  of  which  was 
contested  bv  the  Greeks,  Saracens,  Lombards,  and 
Normans;  the  latter  of  whom  obtained  possession 
of  the  city  in  1076.  Having  been  mostly  burned 
down  by  tlie  emperor  Henry  VI.,  it  subsequently 
became  a feudal  possession  of  the  Colon nm,  Orsini, 
and  Sanseverini  families,  till  it  was  re-annexed  to 
the  royal  domains  by  the  emperor  Charles  V. 

SALFORD,  (See  Manciikstkh.) 

SALINS,  a town  of  France,  dtfp.  Jura,  cap.  cant., 
in  a narrow  valley  on  the  F une use,  26  m.  NE. 
Isins-le-Saulnier.  Pop.  7,861  in  1861.  The  town 
is  walled,  and  commanded  by  two  forts  on  ad- 
jacent heights.  Its  principal  street  is  paved,  and 
lined  with  substantial  houses.  There  are  several 
churches,  a spacious  college,  a public  library,  good 
barracks,  a theatre,  hospital,  and  prison.  These 
buildings  are  nearly  all  new,  the  town  having 
been  destroyed  by  fire  in  1825.  Salins  has  several 
iron-forges,  stone  works,  anil  brandy  distilleries; 
but  its  name  and  principal  importance  are  derived 
from  its  brine  springs,  which  were  wrought  in  the 
time  of  the  Romans.  They  occupy  a large  space 
in  the  middle  of  the  town,  inclosed  by  turrets*! 
walla.  The  produce  amounts  to  140,000  ewts.  of 
salt  a year;  in  addition  to  which  a considerable 
quantity  is  made  at  Are,  about  4 leagues  distant, 
to  which  an  aqueduct  conducts  a portion  of  the 
water  of  the  Salins  springs, 

SALISBURY,  or  NEW  SAKUM,  a city,  pari, 
bor.,  and  market  town  of  England,  co.  \\  ills,  of 
which  it  is  the  cap.,  liund.  Underditch,  on  the 
Avon,  here  crossed  by  three  atone  bridges  (one  of 
which  has  ten  arches),  21  m.  W.  Winchester,  and 
8n  m.  WSW.  London,  on  the  London  and  South 
Western  railway.  Pop.  of  pari,  bor.,  which  in- 
cludes, with  the  city,  the  extra-parochial  district 
of  the  Cathedral  Close  and  parts  of  pars.  Fiaherton 
and  Milford,  12, ‘278  in  1861.  The  city  is  built 
with  great  regularity,  having  six  principal  street  a 
running  from  N.  to  S.,  crossed  by  the  same  num- 
l»er,  intersecting  them  nearly  at  right  angles.  The 
houses  generally  are  large  and  respectable;  some, 
also,  laying  claim  to  considerable  architectural 
elegance.  It  is  well  paved,  lighted  with  gas,  and 
kept  remarkably  clean  bv  means  of  brooks  run- 
ning down  the  middle  of  the  streets.  The  market 
place,  a large  open  square  on  its  W.  side,  has,  at 
its  SE.  angle,  the  council  house,  a brick  structure, 
with  a Doric  portico,  erected  at  the  close  of  the 
last  century  at  the  expense  of  the  earl  of  Radnor, 
and  since  greatly  enlarged.  The  interior  is  divided 
into  court-rooms  and  offices  for  the  business  of  the 
assizes,  quarter-session*,  and  corporation,  and  it 
has  several  good  modern  portraits.  On  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  market  square  is  a curious  old 
I hexagonal- shaped  building,  having  a conical  roof 
supported  by  pillars;  it  is  called  the  Poultry  or 
j Butter-cross,  and  was  probably  built  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  In  another  part  of  the  same 
square  is  the  public  library  and  reading-room, 
founded  in  1819,  and  supported  by  subscription. 
The  most  sinking  feature  in  Salisbury,  however, 
is  its  cathedral,  which  stands  in  the  large  open 
sjiace  called  the  Liberty  of  the  Close,  on  the  S. 
side  of  the  city.  The  situation  is  remarkably 
good ; the  precinct  or  close  is  kept  in  the  beat 
order,  and  comprises  some  very  fine  trees,  which, 
as  well  as  those  in  the  palace  grounds,  serve  to 
embellish  the  views  of  the  cathedral.  The  W. 
front,  the  N.  side,  and  the  E.  end  of  the  latter  are 
all  open,  and  may  be  seen  from  peculiarly  favour- 
able distances ; indeed,  the  N E.  view  is  perhaps 
the  best  general  view  of  a cathedral  to  Ik*  had  in 
England,  and  displays  the  various  portions  of  this 
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interesting  edifice  to  the  best  advantage.  Salis- 
bury cathedral  has  the  advantage  of  being  built 
in  one  style,  the  early  English,  and  on  a uniform 
and  well-arranged  plan.  The  centre  tower  and 
spire  (the  entire  height  of  which  is  estimated  at 
404  ft.)  are  of  later  date,  but  admirably  accommo- 
dated to  the  style  of  the  building.  The  plan  is 
that  of  a complete  cathedral,  having  spacious 
cloisters,  an  octangular  chapter-houae,  and  a tower 
for  a library  and  muniment  room.  There  are  two 
transepts,  each  of  which  has  an  aisle  eastward ; 
and  the  nave  has  a large  X.  porch.  The  extreme 
length  of  the  church  (including  the  Ladye  chapel) 
is  estimated  at  471  ft.;  breadth  of  nave  and  aisles, 
7*  ft.;  height  of  nave,  30  ft.;  and  width,  including 
the  great  transepts,  210  ft.  M«>dcm  alterations 
have  taken  away  the  altar-screen,  and  thrown  the 
l-o  lye  chapel  ojkmi  to  the  choir;  the  organ-screen, 
also,  as  well  as  a large  portion  of  the  tal»emacle- 
work  in  the  choir,  is  of  modem  construction.  The 
E.  window  is  filled  with  a beautiful  painting  on 
glass  of  the  Resurrection,  from  the  designs  of  .Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds ; another  window  exhibits  a 
painting  on  glass  of  the  Elevation  of  the  Serpent 
in  the  Wilderness.  There  are  other  painted  win- 
dows; and  in  various  parts  of  the  church  are  se- 
veral ancient  monuments,  some  of  which  are  ex- 
tremely curious.  The  W.  front  is  a lieautifully 
enriched  specimen  of  the  pointed  architecture  pe- 
culiar to  this  church : the  angles  are  terminated 
by  tolerably  missive  square  towers,  surmounted 
by  spires  and  pinnacles ; and  over  the  grand  cen- 
tral entrance  is  a series  of  canopied  arches,  beneath 
the  groat  W.  window,  which  Is  formed  in  three 
divisions.  The  exterior  of  the  church  is  enriched 
with  a number  of  recesses  situated  in  tiers  at 
different  heights  all  round  the  building.  Many 
of  the  statues  still  remain,  and  it  is  supposed  that 
originnlly  there  must  have  been  at  least  200.  The 
cloisters  are  remarkably  magnificent,  forming  an 
exact  square,  each  side  of  which  is  182  ft.  in 
length.  The  cathedral  library  is  built  over  the 
K.  side  of  the  cloisters,  and  adjoining  them,  in 
the  same  direction,  is  the  chapter-house.  ‘On 
the  whole,’  says  Mr.  Rickman  (Gothic  Architec- 
ture, p.  257),  4 the  cathedral  presents  an  object  fur 
architectural  study  hardly  equalled  by  any  in  the 
kingdom  : the  purity  of  its  style,  and  the  various 
mode*  of  adapting  that  style  to  the  pur)>osea  re- 
quired, deserve  the  most  minute  attention.’ 

Within  the  close,  formerly  surrounded  by  a 
wall,  and  still  entered  by  several  ancient  gates, 
deserving  admiration,  are  the  residences  of  the 
bishop,  dean,  and  canons.  The  deanerv-house  is 
opposite  the  W.  front  of  the  cnthedral ; and  at 
a little  distance  SE.,  surrounded  by  gardens,  is 
the  bishop’s  palace,  a very  irregular  building,  in 
different  styles  of  architecture,  having  been  en- 
larged and  repaired  at  various  (tcriods,  from  the 
middle  of  the  15th  century  down  to  a recent 
|>oriod.  The  gardens  are  on  a large  scale,  com- 
prising an  area  of  several  acres,  well  planted  with- 
tine,  large  old  trees.  The  episcopal  see  was  re- 
moved from  Old  Samm  to  Salisbury  under  the 
authority  of  a papal  bull,  in  1217,  about  which 
time  the  cathedral  was  founded,  the  expense  of 
its  erection,  exclusive  of  the  chapter- house,  tower, 
and  spire,  being  estimated  at  40,000  marks,  or 
36,667/.,  an  enormous  sum  in  those  days.  The 
chapter  comprises  (besides  the  bishop)  a dean, 
precentor,  chancellor,  and  six  canons  residentiary, 
dividing  among  them  a net  revenue  of  2,800/. 
annually,  and  having  residences  and  se)tarate  re- 
venues, with  the  patronage  of  18  benefices.  There 
are  likewise  31  prebendaries,  besides  choral  vicars. 
The  bishop  has  a large  portion  of  the  cathedral 
patronage,  besides  that  of  36  benefices;  his  diocese 


extends  over  the  whole  of  Wiltshire  and  a por- 
tion of  Shropshire.  Salisbury  has  three  other 
churches,  one  of  which,  St.  Edmund's,  is  in  the 
gift  of  the  bishop,  and  that  of  St.  Thomas's  in 
the  patronage  of  the  dean  and  chapter.  St.  Ed- 
munds is  a perjKrndicuhir  structure,  with  large 
windows  and  good  tracery,  the  chancel  having 
been  modernised.  The  tower  fell  down,  and  was 
rebuilt  in  the  17th  century.  St.  Thomas's  is  a 
large  |>crpcndicular  church  of  good  coni|*o*ition, 
with  its  rower  standing  on  the  S.  side  of  the  S. 
aisle : it  has  a nave  and  chancel,  with  aisles  and 
a cleristory.  St.  Martin’s  is  a large  church,  in  the 
early  English  style,  with  some  more  recent  parts. 
The  church  at  Fisherton  Is  small  and  of  mixed 
architecture.  The  Rom.  Catholics  have  a hand- 
some chajxd ; and  there  are  places  of  worship  for 
Independents,  Baptists,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and 
Unitarians,  with  attached  Sunday  schools.  A 
grammar  school  is  attached  to  the  cathedral  for 
the  instruction  of  the  choristers,  and  there  is 
another  in  the  city,  founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth, 
in  the  patronage  of  the  corporation.  The  bishop 
supports  a good  school;  and  there  is  also  an  orphan 
school,  and  the  different  |»&ri*hcs  have  their  re- 
spective national  and  infant  schools.  There  are 
several  charities,  among  which  may  l>e  men- 
tioned that  of  Bishop  Le  Poor,  near  liamham 
Bridge;  Trinity  Hospital,  founded  in  the  reign 
of  Richard  II.,  for  12  aged  matrons;  and  Bishop 
Ward’s  college  for  clergymen’s  widows,  with  se- 
veral other  almshouses  and  money  charities.  An 
infirmary,  founded  near  Fisherton  Bridge  in  1766, 
is  liberally  supported  by  subscription  ; a men- 
dicity society  has  been  established  with  consi- 
derable success,  and  there  are  various  minor 
benevolent  institutions,  bible,  and  tract  societies. 
A county  gaol  has  been  erected  in  Fisherton,  and 
there  is  a small,  but  neat  theatre,  little  patrou- 
ised,  with  assembly  and  concert-rooms. 

Salisbury  received  its  first  charter  from  Henry 
III.,  which  was  afterwords  renewed  by  several 
rnonarchs.  According  to  the  Municipal  Reform 
Act,  it  is  divided  into  3 w'ards,  and  governed  by 
a mayor,  6 aldermen,  and  18  councillors.  Quarter 
an<l  petty  sessions  arc  held  under  a recorder; 
besides  which  the  assize  and  quarter  sessions  for 
the  co.  are  held  here.  A court  for  the  recovery  of 
debts  to  anv  amount  is  held  monthly  by  the 
bishop’s  bailiff,  anil  it  has  a county  court.  Salis- 
bury has  returned  2 mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  since 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  the  right  of  election  down 
to  the  Reform  Act  being  vested  in  the  corj Mira- 
tion. The  limits  of  the  pari.  bor.  were  enlarged 
by  the  Boundary  Act,  so  as  to  include,  with  the 
old  bor.,  the  cathedral  close,  and  certain  parts  of 
Fisherton  and  Milford  pars.,  as  before  mentioned. 
Reg.  electors  688  in  1865.  Salisbury  is  also  the 
chief  election  town  for  the  S.  division  of  Wiltshire. 
Markets  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday,  with  large 
cattle  fairs  on  alternate  Tuesdays.  Fairs,  Tues- 
day after  Jon.  6;  Tuesday  after  March  25;  Whit 
Monday  and  Whit  Tuesday  for  horses,  and  Oct. 
29  for  butter  and  cheese. 

Salisbury  owes  its  foundation  to  the  removal  of 
the  ecclesiastical  establishment  from  the  once  im- 
portant but  now  decayed  borough  of  old  Sa rum, 
the  Roman  station  of  Sorbiot/unum,  about  2 m.  X. 
from  the  modem  city.  The  quarrels  between  the 
troops  of  Henry  II.  and  Roger  Le  Poor,  the  tur- 
bulent prelate  of  that  day,  induced  the  latter  to 
establish  his  clergy  in  a more  peaceful  ami  ad- 
vantageous situation  : a city  soon  arose  round  thu 
cathedral,  and  by  the  iutluencc  of  the  monarchs 
and  clergy,  soon  became  an  important  place,  while 
the  other  fell  to  decay,  and  was  ultimately  de- 
serted by  its  inhabs.  Henry  III.  granted  the  city 
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a charter,  entitling  it  to  the  same  privileges  ns 
Winchester,  and  conferring  extensive  local  powers 
on  the  bishop  of  the  see.  Parliaments  were  occa- 
sionally held  here  during  the  13th  and  14th  cen- 
turies. The  city  became  celebrated,  after  the 
death  of  Charles  I.,  for  the  abortive  attempt  of 
the  royalists  under  Colonel  Wyndbam,  to  pro- 
claim Charles  II.  Two  large  monasteries  existed 
here  prior  to  the  Reformation,  but  there  are  no 
extant  remains  of  these  foundations.  Among 
other  distinguished  individuals  to  whom  Salis- 
bury hus  given  birth,  may  be  specified  James  j 
Harris,  the  author  of  the  ‘ Ilennes,’  and  of  otlier  | 
learned  and  ingenious  philological  and  metaphy- 
sical treatises,  bora  here  in  1709.  Thomas  Chubb,  J 
a clever,  but  not  very  learned,  delstical  writer 
of  the  last  century,  was  also  a native  of  this  j 
city.  N W.  fmm  Salisbury  stretches  the  vast,  tract 
of  downs  and  heaths,  called  Salisbury  Plain ; 
mid  about  6 m.  N.  of  the  city  is  the  stupendous 
monument  of  Stonehenge. 

SALON,  a town  of  France,  dep.  Douches  du 
Rhone,  cap.  cant,,  in  a fertile  plain  within  about 
3 in.  of  the  canal  tU  Cra/*mne , mid  29  m.  NNW.  . 
Marseilles.  Pop.  t>,533  in  ltkil.  Salon  is  di- 
vided into  an  old  and  a new  town,  separated 
from  each  other  by  a planted  boulevard.  It  has 
an  air  of  opulence,  of  which  many  larger  towns 
are  destitute:  its  streets  are  regular,  and  it  has 
many  good  houses  and  public  buildings,  including 
a church  built  by  the  Templars,  the  par.  church, 
with  several  curious  sculptures  ami  town-hall.  On 
a rocky  height,  at  the  extremity  of  the  town,  is 
an  old  castle,  converted  into  a house  of  correction. 
It  lias  manufactures  of  silk  twist,  hats,  soap,  and 
olive  oil,  and  a brisk  general  trade.  The  remains 
of  a temple  in  honour  of  Tiberius  have  been  dis- 
covered here. 

SALON  10 A (an.  Thesmloni m) , a celebrated 
city  and  sen-port  of  European  Turkey,  cap.  sand- 
jak  of  its  own  name,  at  the  XE.  extremity  of  the 
gulf  of  same  name,  185  m.  XXW.  Athens,  lat. 
•1U°  30'  47"  N.  long.  22°  57'  13"  E.  Pop.  esti- 
mated at  70,000,  of  whom  about  three  fifths  arc 
'lurks,  and  the  rest  chiefly  Jews  and  Franks, 
with  a few  Greeks.  Its  appearance,  when  ap- 
proached from  the  gulf  is  very  imposing,  as  it 
is  seen  from  n great  distance,  placed  on  the  accli- 
vity of  a steep  lull,  amid  cypress  trees  and  shrubs, 
surrounded  by  lofty  white-washed  walls  ascend- 
ing in  a triangular  form  from  the  sea,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a fortress  with  seven  towers.  The 
domes  and’ minarets  of  numerous  mosques  rise 
from  among  the  other  buildings,  and,  being  sur- 
rounded with  cypresses,  give  an  air  of  splendour 
to  its  exterior.  The  circ.  of  the  city  walls  pro- 
bably exceeds  6 m.,  but  a great  part  of  the  space 
within  is  void.  Its  interior  presents  the  same 
irregularity,  and  many  of  the  deformities  common 
to  Turkish*  towns;  but,  on  the  whole,  ns  respects 
cleanliness  and  internal  comfort,  it  may  contrast  fa- 
vourably with  most  other  places  in  Turkey  of  large 
size  and  pop.  The  houses  of  the  principal  inhaba, 
Greeks  and  Turks,  have  here,  as  in  Yanninn,  small 
areas  connected  with  them,  generally  occupied  by 
a few  trees.  The  bazaars  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
town,  are  very  extensive,  forming  several  long, 
but  narrow  streets  shaded  either  by  trellises 
wiih  vines,  or  by  projecting  wooden  sheds,  with 
branches  of  trees  thrown  across.  The  dealers  are 
principally  Greeks  ami  Jews;  and  the  shops  are 
well  tilled’  with  manufactured  goods  and  colonial 
produce;  but  in  Jewellery,  shawls,  and  the  richer 
articles  of  oriental  dress,  they  appear  inferior. 
S«>me  of  the  mosques  are  worth  notice  from  their 
size  and  antiquity,  especially  two  which  were  for- 
merly Greek  churches.  Another  remarkable  edi- 
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j fice,  called  the  Rotunda,  lifter  haring  successively 
served  as  a heathen  temple  and  Christian  church, 

; has  been  converted  into  a mosque : it  has  evi- 
| dently  been  built  on  the  model  of  the  Pantheon 
at  Rome.  The  cupola  is  adorned  with  mosaic 
work,  ap| tearing  like  eight  frontispieces  of  fine 
buildings,  and  in  the  dome  Is  a circular  aperture, 
as  in  that  of  the  Pantheon.  A fourth  mosque  has 
been  formed  out  of  a fine  temple  of  the  Therm ean 
Venus.  This  was  originally  a perfect  parallelo- 
gram, 70  ft.  in  length,  ami  3#  it.  in  width,  sup- 
ported  on  cither  side  by  12  columns  of  the  Ionic 
order,  of  the  most  exquisite  promotions.  The 
Greeks  spoiled  this  beautiful  building  by  endea- 
vouring to  make  it  cruciform,  but  the  six  columns 
of  the  pron/ia*  remain.  Among  the  other  ancient 
structures  arc  two  triumphal  arches,  one  of  which, 
now  forming  a part  of  the  city  walls,  was  erected 
to  Augustus  after  the  battle  of  Philippi,  and  the 
other  of  brick  encased  with  marble,  in  honour  of 
Constantine;  on  the  piers  of  the  latter  arc  some 
tine  groups  in  bas-relief.  The  Augustan  gate, 
however  (now  called  the  Vardar  gate,  because  it 
leads  to  the  river  of  that  name),  is  a work  of 
superior  taste.  Its  original  height  appears  to 
have  been  43  ft.,  but  the  lower  part,  to  the  depth 
of  27  ft.,  is  below  the  present  surface;  the  span  of 
the  arch  is  12  ft.,  and  the  masonry  is  of  squared 
white  marble  blocks,  having  inscriptions  and  ap- 
propriate bas-reliefs.  In  the  middle  of  the  city 
I*  a magnificent  ruin,  called  Inatnt ailaa  by  the 
Spanish  Jews  resilient  here,  sup|>osed  to  have 
been  the  prtrpyhrum,  or  entrance  to  a circus,  con- 
sisting of  five  Corinthian  columns,  sup|>orting  an 
entablature  on  which  are  several  figures  much 
defaced,  as  large  as  life,  and  still  exhibiting  the 
traces  of  a masters  hand.  The  castle,  which 
forms  a large  an  a,  separated  by  a rampart  from 
the  city,  has  lofty  and  well-built  walls,  ami,  at  its 
highest  point,  stands  the  fortress  surmounted,  like 
that  of  Constantinople,  by  seven  towers,  called 
by  the  Turks  VeUi-hou/r,  and  by  the  Greeks 
'Km-airupYot.  These  towers,  however,  though  oc- 
cupying the  site  of  the  old  acropolis,  are  com- 
paratively modern,  having  been  built  by  the 
Venetians. 

Salomon,  during  that  period  of  the  late  war, 
when  the  anti-commercial  system  of  Napoleon  I. 
was  as  its  height,  became  an  important  depot  for 
British  goods,  whence  they  were  conveyed  to 
Germany,  Russia,  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 
They  were  transported  on  pack-horses,  by  long 
and  laborious  Joumics,  into  the  centre  of  Enrope, 
through  Bosnia  into  Austria,  and  through  Bul- 
garia into  different  parts  of  Hungary ; the  time 
occupied  in  travelling  from  Salonica  to  Vienna 
being  about  35  days.  At  all  times,  however,  it 
has  had  a considerable  trade,  which,  of  late  years, 
has  rather  increased,  particularly  as  regards  the 
importation  of  British  cotton  manufactures.  The 
exports  principally  consist  of  silk  and  tobacco, 
wool,  raw  cotton,  wheat,  and  other  species  of 
grain,  linseed  and  hempseed. 

The  intercourse  with  England  was  a few  years 
ago  principally  carried  on  through  Malta  by  Mal- 
tese or  Greek  vessels ; but  the  trade  is  now  almost 
exclusively  carried  on  in  English  1 wit  torus.  Salo- 
nica  has  no  port;  but  there  is  excellent  anchorage 
in  the  roads  opposite  the  town,  which,  from  the 
configuration  of  the  gulf,  are  nearly  landlocked. 
Accounts  are  kept  in  piastres  of  40  paras,  or  120 
aspent,  and  the  coins  are  similar  to  those  of  Con- 
stantinople. The  weights  and  measures  are  the 
same  as  those  of  Smyrna,  except  that  the  kizU»s, 
or  com  measure  of  Salonica,  *3*78  kizloz  of 
Smyrna.  The  commercial  classes  consist  chiefly 
of  Jews  and  Franks,  the  Greek  pop.  having  greatly 
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diminished  since  the  war  of  independence.  Salo-  ! produced  on  the  borders  of  Hereford.  Property 
idea,  however,  is  a metropolitan  see,  with  8 at-  j variously  divided ; some  estates  being  very  large, 
taohed  bishoprics,  and  there  are  numerous  Greek  while  there  are  many  of  very  inferior  degree  of 
churches.  The  Jews  form  on  important  section  j sue.  On  the  borders  of  Wales,  farms  very  small, 
of  the  pop. : they  are  chiefly  of  Spanish  descent,  many  not  exceeding  20  acres ; but  on  the  E.  side 
and  obtuin  a livelihood  by  commerce  and  retail  of  the  co.,  in  the  vicinity  of  Sliiflnal,  Wellington, 
trade  in  the  bazaars,  those  of  the  lower  orders  and  Newport,  they  van*  from  100  to  500  acres  or 
lying  employed  as  porters  on  the  quays  or  in  j more.  The  district  of  Oun  Forest,  in  the  SW. 
similar  offices.  The  Franks,  most  of  whom  reside  j»art  of  the  co.,  is  divided  into  small  freehold  pro- 
in  the  lower  j»art  of  the  city,  consist  almost  cx-  perries,  varying  in  valuu  from  bl.  to  1501  a year, 
dusively  of  french  and  Germans,  who  have  os-  ^ the  majority  being  of  the  smaller  class.  Their 
tahlisbmenls  for  the  management  of  the  transit  occupiers,  who,  in  most  cases,  are  also  the  owners, 
trade.  The  situation  is  said  to  be  unhealthy.  ! employ  few  lntsiurers,  the  principal  part  of  the 
especially  in  autumn,  owing  to  the  vicinity  of  the  I work  on  their  farms  being  executed  by  themselves 
marshes  at  the  head  of  the  gulf:  intermittent  j and  their  families.  Leases  less  common  now  than 
fevers  are.  then  exceedingly  common,  as  well  as  formerly,  and  farms  generally  held  from  year  to 
chronic  visceral  complaints,  the  result  of  repeated  year.  Agriculture  improving;  but,  owing  to  the 
attacks  of  those  diseases.  want  of  leases  of  a reasonable  length,  and  with 

Thc&salonica  was  at  first  on  inconsiderable  town  projier  conditions  os  to  management,  it  continues 
under  the  name  of  Thermo , by  which  it  was  to  be  very  defective.  The  number  of  corn  crops, 
knowm  to  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and  A&sshines,  taken  in  succession,  has  been  materially  dimi- 
Xerxes  stayed  here  some  days  with  his  army  lushed  since  1820 ; but  two  wheat  crops  still  not 
(Herod.  viL  128),  and  it  was  occupied  for  a short  unfrequcntly  follow  each  other.  These  remarks 
time  by  the  Athenians  during  the  Peloponnesian  do  not,  however,  apply  to  the  district  on  the  E. 
war.  According  to  Strab*  ^lib.  vii.),  Casander  side  of  the  co.  mentioned  above,  where  the  farms 
changed  its  name  to  that  of  his  wife  Thessalonica,  are  large;  for  there  the  tenants  are  active,  and 
the  daughter  of  Philip,  and  sister  of  Alexander  enterprising,  and  agriculture  highly  improved, 
the  Great.  After  the  conquest  of  Macedonia  by  Turnips  extensively  cultivated,  and,  for  the  most 
the  Homans  it  was  made  the  capital  of  the  second  part,  in  drills;  few'  oats  grown.  Cattle  of  mixed 
of  the  four  districts  into  which  that  country  wras  breed,  and  rather  inferior.  Pork  ami  bacon  much 
divided ; it  was  the  residence  of  Cicero  during  a used  hv  the  people.  Large  docks  of  turkeys 
part  of  the  time  he  continued  an  exile.  Valerian  raised  bv  some  farmers.  Drainage  in  some  places 
raised  it  to  the  rank  of  a colony  ; ami  it  had  an  am-  much  wanted.  Principal  mineral  products,  iron, 
phi  theatre,  a hippodrome,  and  numerous  splendid  coal,  lead,  limestone,  and  freestone.  With  the 
public  buildings.  It  is  also  interesting  from  its  | exception  of  8.  Wales,  Staffordshire,  Lanarkshire, 
connection  with  the  early  history  of  Christianity;  j Derbyshire,  and  Northumlierland,  more  iron  is 
having  been  visited  by  St.  Paul,  who  made  many  made  in  this  co,  than  in  any  other  co.  of  the 
converts,  to  whom  he  addressed  the  Epistles  to  empire.  The  furnaces  are  principally  in  Colc- 
the  Thessalonians.  br«»ok  Dale,  between  Wellington  and  Willey.  Ex- 

SALOP,  or  SHROPSHIRE,  an  inland  co.  of  ecllcnt  china  ware,  and  a very  superior  species  of 
England,  having  N.  Denbigh,  a detached  portion  {tottery,  are  made  at  Coalnort  on  the  Severn  and 
of  Flint,  and  Cheshire,  E.  Stafford,  S.  Worcester,  its  vicinity:  pipes  and  nails  are  made  at  Broseley; 
Hcrefonl,  and  Radnor,  and  W.  Montgomery.  Area,  carpets  at  Bridgnorth  ; gloves  at  Ludlow.  Some. 
82G.055  acres,  of  which  about  790,000  are  sup-  bran  eke*  of  the  flannel  manufacture  arc  carried 
posed  to  1m?  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture.  Aspect  on  in  Shrewsbury  and  its  neighbourhood ; but  by 
much  diversified.  No  j»art  of  the  surface  is  quite  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  flannel  sold  in  its 
flat;  but  the  great  plain  of  Salop,  or  Shrewsbury,  markets  is  brought  from  Merioneth  and  Denbigh, 
is  comparatively  level.  It  extends,  lengthwise,  The  Severn,  which  becomes  navigable  at  Poole, 
from  Whitechurch,  on  the  confines  of  Cheshire,  co.  Montgomery,  traverses  this  co.  in  a SE.  di- 
S.  to  Church  Stretton,  a distance  of  about  30  m.;  rectiou,  dividing  it  into  not  very  unequal  portions; 
and  from  Oswestry,  on  the  confines  of  Denbigh,  and  it  is  besides  intersected  by  very  important 
to  Colebrook  Dale  on  the  E.,  about  28  m.  The  canals.  Loads  formerly  very  had,  but  now  a good 
Wrekin  hill  rises  out  of  this  extensive  plain  on  deal  improved,  though  still  susceptible  of  much 
its  E.  side.  The  S.,  or  rather  the  SW.  parts  of  amelioration.  Salon  is  divided  into  15  hundreds, 
the  co.,  contain  several  ranges  of  flattish  square-  or  districts  answerable  to  that  denomination,  ami 
shaped  hills,  divided  by  beautiful  valleys.  Soil  216  pars.  It  returns  11  moms,  to  the  II.  of  C., 
various,  but  generally  fertile.  In  the  E.  it  con-  via.  4 for  the  co.,  and  2 each  for  the  hors,  of 
aists  of  a red  sandy  loam,  like  that  of  Cheshire;  Shrewsbury,  Rridgnortli,  and  Wenlock,  and  1 for 
in  the  8.,  a mixture  of  clay  and  loam  is  most  Ludlow.  Registered  electors  for  the  co.,  9,485  in 
prevalent;  and  in  the  W.  there  is  a good  deal  of  1865,  being  5*31 5 for  the  northern  and  4,170  for 
gravelly  light  soiL  The  harvest  Is  said  to  be  a j the  southern  division.  At  the  census  of  1861,  the 
fortnight  earlier  on  the  E.  than  on  the  W.  side  of  co.  had  48,391  inhab.  houses,  and  240,959  inhabit- 
the  co. ; a difference  dejicnding  partly,  no  doubt,  ants,  while  in  1841  Salop  had  47,208  inhabited 
on  the  greater  elevation  of  the  ground  on  the  houses,  and  239,0-48  inhal*. 

W.  side;  but  partly,  also,  on  differences  of  soil.  SALSETTE,  an  island  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Salop  is  principally  under  tillage  ; hut,  in  the  8.  j Ilindostan,  prov.  Arungabad,  immediately  N.  of 
and  W.  breeding  and  dairying  are  carried  on  to  a 1 Bombay  island,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a 
considerable  extent.  A good  deal  of  cheese,  sold  j narrow  causeway.  Length  18  m.,  with  an  average 
under  the  name  of  Cheshire,  but  inferior  to  the  j breadth  of  about  13  m.  Pop.  estimated  at.  50,000, 
genuine  article,  is  made  in  this  co.  The  wool  of  about  l-5th  of  whom  may  be  Portuguese  Christians, 
the  hilly  tracts  used  to  be  of  a peculiarly  tine  There  are  two  towns  on  the  island,  Tnnnah  and 
quality,  hut  it  has  deteriorated  during  the  present  Gorabunder;  the  first  being  neat  and  flourishing, 
century  in  consequence  of  the  efforts  of  the  far-  with  a small  fort,  several  churches,  and  a considcr- 
niers  to  increase  the  size  of  the  sheep  and  the  able  British  cantonment.  The  more  remote  in- 
weight of  the  fleece.  The  total  stock  of  sheep  in  tenor  parts  of  the  island  are  inhabited  by  wild 
the  co.  is  supposed  to  exceed  420,000;  producing  tribes,  having  no  intercourse  with  the  Hindoos  of 
annually  above  7,000  packs  of  wool.  Hops  are]  the  coast;  but  who  being  occupied  as  burners  of 
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charcoal,  bring  it  down  to  particulnr  spots,  whence*  i 
it  is  carries!  away  by  dealers  in  the  article,  who  | 
dejsisit  in  its  place  a payment,  settled  by  custom,  1 
of  rice,  clothing,  and  iron  tools. 

The  most  remarkable  objects  of  Salsette  are  the 
cave-temples  of  Kennery,  among  the  most  note- 
worthy Ihiddhic  excavation  in  India.  They  are  j 
of  various  sizes  and  forms,  being  scattered  at  dif-  j 
ferent  elevations  over  both  sides  of  a high  knoll.  ; 
l belonging  to  a range  of  hills  which  divides  the  1 
island  into  two  nearly  equal  parts.  The  largest,  I 
and  most  remarkable  cave,  bears  a great  resem-  j 
b lance  to  that  of  ( ariee  (which  see),  and  was  con-  | 
verted  by  the  Portuguese  into  a church.  It  is  j 
entered  through  a tine  and  loftv  portico  in  front,  n 
little  to  the  left  hand  of  which  is  a detached 
octagonal  pillar,  surmounted  by  three  lions  seated 
back  to  back.  On  either  side  of  the  portico  is  a 
colossal  statue  of  Iludh,  nearly  2*>  ft.  in  height. 
The  screen  which  separates  the  vestibule  from  the  j 
temple  has  in  its  centre  a large  door,  above  which  ( 
are  three  windows  in  a semicircular  arch ; else- 
where it  is  covered  with  carved  figures.  The 
ajiartment  within  is  91|  ft.  in  length,  and  38  in 
breadth,  semicircular,  ami  surrounded  on  every 
side,  but  that  of  the  entrance,  with  a colonnade  of 
octagonal  pillars.  Of  these,  12  on  either  side 
nearest  the  entrance  have  can  ed  bases  and  capitals; 
the  rest  are  not  finished  in  this  manner.  In  the 
semicircular  end  is  a dome-shaped  rock,  the  daggoa 
of  Huddhic  temples,  traditionally  said  to  have  once 
supported  the  tre,  or  sacred  umbrella.  'Hie  roof, 
like  that  of  the  Carlee  temple,  is  a semicircular 
arch,  supported  by  slender  ribs  of  teak-wood.  The 
various  other  caves  in  this  hill  are  square,  or  Hat- 
roofed,  and  attached  to  many  are  deep  and  well- 
carved  cisterns.  There  are  other  cave-temples  in  j 
the  island,  at  the  villages  of  Mompezier,  and  Am- , 
bowlee ; and  at  the  former  are  ruins  of  a very  hand- 
some Portuguese  church  and  Jesuit  monastery. 

SALTA,  a city  of  S.  America,  cap.  of  the  prnv. 
of  its  own  name,  republic  of  La  Plata,  on  the  high 
road  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Potosi,  820  m.  N\V. 
the  former  city;  latl  24°  30*  X.,  long.  64®  1 30'  i 
\V.  Pop.  from  8,000  to  9,000.  The  town  is  situated  j 
in  the  bottom  of  a valley,  through  which  flow  the 
rivers  Arias  and  Sillcta  (tributaries  of  the  Sal  ado); 
the  latter  of  which  has,  of  late  years,  abandoned 
its  ancient  bed,  and  seems  to  threaten,  at  no  dis- 
tant period,  to  burst  over  the  low  marshy  grounds 
MJH.I1  which  the  city  stands.  Its  air  is  unhealthy; 
but  its  vicinity  abounds  with  wheat,  rye,  and  cattle, 
in  which,  ami  in  salt,  wine,  hide*,  and  mules,  the 
city  has  an  active  trade.  It  was  founded  by  Don 
Philip  de  Lenna  in  1382. 

SALTASII,  a decayed  bor.,  market-town,  and 
par.  chapclry  of  England,  co.  Cornwall,  S.  div. 
bund,  of  East,  17  m.  SSE.  Launceston,  and  4 m. 
NW.  Plymouth.  Pop.  1,900  in  1800.  The  town 
stands  on  a steep  rock,  near  the  Tamar,  from  which 
the  principal  street  runs  at  right  angles,  the  houses 
rising  one  above  another  to  the  hill  top,  on  which 
stands  the  chapel  and  town -hall.  The  latter  is 
supported  by  pillars,  the  open  space  beneath  being 
used  for  a market.  .Streets  narrow  and  ill-built; 
tlve  houses  being  for  the  most  part,  little  better 
than  cottages,  though  chiefly  of  stone  from  the 
rook  on  which  the  town  stands.  The  chapel  is 
small ; and  the  living  is  a curacy  subordinate  to 
the  vicarage  of  St.  Stephen.  There  are  also  two 
place*  of  worship  for  Dissenters,  with  attached 
{Sunday-schools,  and  a small  foe-school. 

Saltk-du  which  appears  to  have  been  formerly  of 
more  importance  than  at  present,  is  principally  in- 
habited bv  fishermen,  or  persons  connected  with 
the  docks'  ami  shipping  of  Devonport;  and  in 
summer  is  a favourite  resort  for  holiday  people 
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from  Plymouth  and  the  surrounding  neighbour- 
hood. ft  is  likewise  one  of  the  chief  entrances 
into  Cornwall  from  Devonshire,  and  is  approached 
by  a fern*  over  the  Tamar,  the  revenues  of  which 
Itfdong  to  the  coronation.  Saltash  was  made  a 
free  l>or.  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  and  returned 
2 memo,  to  the  H.  of  C.  from  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI.  down  to  the  Reform  Act,  by  which  it  was  dis- 
franchised. It  was  considered  of  too  little  import- 
ance to  be  included  in  the  provisions  of  the  Munici- 
|.iil  Reform  Act.  Markets  on  Saturday : fairs,  Feb.  2, 
July  25,  and  the  Tuesdays  before  each  quarter-day. 

SALTCOATS,  a sea-|K>rt  town  of  Scotland,  co. 
Ayr,  partly  in  the  par.  of  Anlroasan,  and  partly  in 
that  of  Steveiuton,  24  m.  SW.  Glasgow,  and  alH.ut 
1 m.  S.  Anlrossau,  on  the  railway  from  Glasgow* 
to  Ardrossan.  Pop.  4,778  in  1861.  The  town  has 
some  giHid  houses;  but,  on  the  whole,  is  indif- 
ferently and  irregularly  built,  ami  mean  looking. 
It  has  a town-house,  with  a handsome  spire,  clock, 
and  bell.  Its  name  is  derived  from  the  salt  works, 
established  in  the  town  for  the  production  of  salt, 
by  the  evaporation  of  sea  water;  but  since  the 
repeal  of  the  duty  on  salt,  they  have  been  nearly 
abandoned.  Magnesia,  however,  still  continues  to 
1m*  produced  to  some  extent.  The  principal  de- 
pendence of  the  inhabs.  is  on  the  weaving  and 
sew  ing  of  muslins,  for  the  Glasgow  manufactures. 
There  may,  in  all,  Ik*  alsiut  500  looms  so  em- 
ployed; princij tally  on  lapjieta,  gauzes,  shawls, 
and  trimmings.  About  30,000  tons  of  coals  are 
annually  ship|ted  here  for  Belfast  and  Dublin.  A 
good  derfl  of  shi|t-building  was  formerly  carried 
otf;  but  latterly  it  has  declined.  Two  congrega- 
tions Ik1  long  to  the  United  Associate  Synod,  and 
one  to  the  Relief;  and  there  is  a Gaelic  chajtel. 
It  has  a subscription  library,  a parochial  school,  a 
free  school,  managed  by  a committee  of  ladies, 
and  other  schools,  a savings’  bank,  and  Mime 
friendly  societies.  The  harltour  is  very  defective; 
and  in  this  respect  it  labours  under  great  dis- 
advantages as  compared  with  Ardrussan. 

8ALLZZO  (Fr.  Sa/ucca),  a city  of  North  Italy, 
prov.  Cuneo,  cap.  prnv.,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps, 
on  an  affluent  of  the  Po,  30  miles  SSW.  Turin, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway.  Pop. 
15,814  in  1862.  The  city  consists  of  two  portions 
one  on  the  summit  ami  declivity,  and  the  other  at 
the  foot  of  a hilL  The  upjier  town  is  walled,  toler- 
ably well  built,  and  has  a castle,  which  was,  for 
throe  centuries,  the  residence  of  the  marquises  of 
Saluzzo;  one  of  whom,  between  1478  and  1480, 
constructed  the  gallery  through  the  Col  de  Viso. 
The  lower  town  is  the  more  populous  and  con- 
tinues on  the  increase.  The  cathedral,  a handsome 
building,  is  in  a suburb.  Saluzzo  has  several 
convents,  an  intendency,  acourt  of  primary  juris- 
diction, and  a royal  college.  It  is  a bishop  a sec. 
Its  chief  manufactures  comprise  silk,  leather,  hats, 
and  hardware:  and  it  has  some  trade  in  wine, 
com,  And  cattle.  Under  the  French,  Saluzzo  was 
the  cap.  of  the  dep.  Stura. 

SALZBURG,  a city  of  UppeT  Austria,  cap.  of 
the  circ.,  as  it  formerly  was  of  nu  archbishopric  of 
the  same  name,  on  the  SalzAch,  a tributary  of  the 
Inn,  C7  m.  S\V.  Linz,  and  70  m.  ESE.  Munich, 
on  the  railway  from  Munich  to  Vienna.  Pop. 
17,800  in  1857.  The  Salzach,  which  here  flows 
impetuously  between  two  masses  of  rock,  divides 
the  city  into  two  portions,  connected  by  a stone 
bridge,  370  ft.  in  length.  It  is  walled,  and  entered 
by  eight  gates  ; and  on  a lofty  (>oint,  commanding 
the  town  and  adjacent  country,  is  the  Uohentnlz- 
berg,  formerly  the  feudal  citadel  and  residence  of 
the  prince-archl)islio)is,  but  now  used  as  a barrack. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  is  the  Copncirntr- 
berg,  a similar  height,  surmounted  by  the  Capa- 
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chin  convent.  Owing  to  the  number  of  its 
churches,  the  profusion  of  marble  statues,  and  flat- 
roofed  houses,  Salzburg  has  the  aspect  of  an 
Italian  city.  Generally  speaking,  the  city  is  dull 
and  gloomy,  ami  its  streets  narrow,  irregular,  and 
grass-grown.  The  cathedral,  constructed  in  the 
17th  century,  on  the  plan  of  St.  Peter’s  at  Home, 
is  large  and  imposing,  and  has  numerous  monu- 
ments, sculptures,  paintings,  and  other  works  of 
art.  It  has  a fine  facade  of  white  marble,  occupy- 
ing the  whole  side  of  a public  square,  with  three 
entrances,  fianked  by  two  rows  of  marble  statues. 
Several  of  the  other  churches  are  highly  gilt,  anil 
decorated.  Monasteries  arc  numerous,  but  the 
number  of  their  inmates  has  been  much  reduced. 
In  the  church  of  the  Benedictine  convent  is  the 
tomb  of  Michael  Ilavdn,  the  musical  composer, 
who.  as  well  as  Mozart,  was  a native  of  Salzburg. 
The  Mirabel  palace  is  a handsome  modern  edifice. 
One  of  the  greatest  curiosities  in  the  city  is  a 
gateway  420  ft.  in  length,  cut  through  the  solid 
ruck. 

Salzburg  has  a military  and  three  civil  hospi- 
tals, several  charitable  institutions,  a government 
}Mwn-bank,  and  a prison.  It  had  formerly  a uni- 
versity ; but  this  is  now  reduced  to  a lyceum  of 
two  faculties,  medicine  and  jurisprudence,  with  a 
library  of  20,000  vols.,  and  probably  of  120  MSS., 
some  of  the  8th  and  9th  centuries,  a botanic  gar- 
den, and  zoological  museum.  In  the  Benedictine 
convent  is  another  extensive  library,  with  collec- 
tions of  coins.  It  has,  also,  a gymnasium,  Ureu- 
linc  female  school,  a spacious  public  cemetery,  a 
public  museum,  and  a theatre.  Salzburg  is  still 
the  residence  of  an  archbishop,  who  has  five  suffra- 
gans ; and  is  the  seat  of  the  superior  courts  for  the 
circle.  It  has  manufactures  of  cotton  yam,  leather, 
starch,  gunpowder,  iron  wire,  and  files,  and  some 
transit  trade,  though  this  has  very  much  dimi- 
nished. It  is  well  and  cheaply  supplied  with  provi- 
sions. All  travellers  agree  that  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  exaggerate  the  romantic  beauty  of  the 
scenery  of  the  neighbourhood. 

Salzburg  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the 
anc.  Juvaria,  destroyed  hv  Atilla  in  418.  In  803, 
Charlemagne  and  the  ambassadors  of  Nicepho- 
ros, emperor  of  the  Hast,  met  in  this  town  to  settle 
the  boundaries  of  their  respective  empires.  In  the 
13th  century  the  city  became  the  cap.  of  a terri- 
tory, governed  by  its  archbishops  till  1802,  when 
it  was  secularized. 

SAMARANG,  a town  and  sea-port  of  Java,  on 
its  N.  coast,  the  cap.  of  a prov.,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river  of  its  own  name,  240  ra.  ESE.  Batavia  ; 
lat.  0°  50' S.,  long.  110°  27'  E.  Pop.  estim.  at 
20,000,  including  many  Chinese.  It  is  tolerably 
well  built,  and  is  fortified  with  ramparts  and  a 
wet  ditch,  capable  of  resisting  a native  force.  It 
has  many  good  houses,  a large  church,  town-hall, 
and  hospital,  a military  school,  theatre,  and  obser- 
vatory. Before  it  is  a deep  morass,  and  it  com- 
municates with  the  sea  only  by  two  raised  cause- 
ways and  the  river : it  is,  however,  less  unhealthy 
than  the  lower  parts  of  Batavia.  Provisions  arc 
cheap;  aiul  near  the  town  are  many  country 
houses.  The  town  owes  its  importance  to  the  in- 
dustry of  the  natives  in  the  adjoining  districts, 
who  raise  large  quantities  of  coffee,  pepper,  ami 
rice.  Many  ship-loads  of  the  latter  are  annually 
exported  to  China,  and  to  different  countries  in 
the  Archipelago.  Samarang  is  the  seat  of  one  of 
the  three  civil  and  criminal  courts,  and  courts 
martial  in  the  island,  ami  the  residence  of  a 
governor  with  extensive  authority. 

SAMARCANl),  a city  of  imlcp.  Tartary,  in 
Bokhara,  on  the  Sogd,  or  Zer-Afchan,  120  in.  E. 
Bokhara,  lat.  39°  30'  N.,  long.  08°  50'  157  E. 
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Pop.  about  10,000.  The  out- works  arc  about  30 
m.  in  circ.,  enclosing  gardens,  parka,  fields,  ami 
extensive  suburbs:  the  inner  wall  surrounding  the 
city  Ls  of  earth,  and  has  four  gates.  Samarcand 
has  tin*,  appearance  of  having  been  magnificently 
built;  but  it  Ls  now  in  a decayed  condition,  and 
gardens,  fields,  ami  plantations,  occupy  the  place 
of  its  numerous  streets  and  mosques.  There  were 
formerly  upwards  of  200  mosques,  many  of  which 
were  of  white  marble ; but  most  of  these  have  lie- 
comc  mere  ruins.  Of  the  40  medrrsm *,  or  Mo- 
hammedan colleges,  only  three  are  perfect,  one  of 
them  forming  the  observatory  of  the  celebrated 
j l Jug  Bog  being  extremely  handsome,  ornamented 
with  bronze  and  enamelled  bricks.  Another  col- 
lege, called  Shemdar,  Is  likewise  of  very  beautiful 
architecture.  'Hie  tomb  of  the  famous  Timour 
Bee,  or  Tamerlane,  and  his  family,  still  remains  ; 
and  the  ashes  of  the  emperor  rest  beneath  a lofty 
dome,  the  walls  of  which  are  sujierbly  adorned 
with  jas[tar  and  agate. 

Samarcand  has  several  bazaars,  and  three  large 
khans,  but  its  commercial  importance  is  all  but 
extinguished;  Bokhara  having  been  for  many 
years  the  great  entrepot  of  the  great  caravan 
traders,  os  well  as  the  modem  capital  of  the 
country.  The  ancient  city,  however,  is  still  re- 
garded with  high  veneration  by  the  people,  ami 
till  a king  of  Bokhara  has  annexed  Samarcand  to 
his  rule,  he  is  not  viewed  as  a legitimate  sove- 
reign ; indeed,  its  possession  becomes  the  first  ob- 
ject on  the  demise  of  one  ruler  and  the  accession 
of  another.  Paper,  made  of  silk,  is  said  to  have 
been  early  manufactured  at  Samarcand  ; but  ordi- 
nary paper  is  now  supplied  from  Russia.  The 
situation  of  the  city  has  been  deservedly  praised 
by  Asiatics,  since  it  stands  near  low  hills,  in  a 
country  elsewhere  plain  and  level.  The  climate  is 
dry  and  healthy ; good  water  is  supplied  from  a 
great  number  of  fountains,  communicating  by 
pipes  with  the  river,  ami  the  neighbourhood  fur- 
nishes abundance  of  fruit,  and  other  supplies  for 
the  market. 

Samarcand,  which  was  taken  in  1220  by  Jen- 
ghis-khan  from  the  sultan  Mahomet,  became 
under  Timour  the  capital  of  one  of  the  largest, 
empires  in  the  world,  and  the  centre  of  Asiatic 
learning  and  civilization,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
rose  to  high  distinction  on  account  of  its  exten- 
sive commerce  with  all  parts  of  Asia.  It  was  re- 
united to  Bokhara  by  Abdullah  at  the  close  of  the 
HUh  century,  since  which  it  has  gradually  fallen 
to  its  present  rank  as  a mere  provincial  town;  and 
the  traveller  may  now  search  in  vain  for  its  an- 
cient palaces,  the  beauty  of  which  is  now  eulo- 
gised bv  the  Arab  historians. 

SAM  BOR,  a town  of  Austria,  prov.  Galicia, 
cap.  circ.  of  same  name,  on  the  Dniestr,  44  ro. 
SW.  I.emberg.  Pop.  10,507  in  1857.  The  town 
is  tolerably  well  built,  and  has  several  It.  Catholic 
and  United  Greek  churches,  an  hospital,  a criminal 
tribunal,  mining  court,  salt  intendency,  and  gym- 
nasium. Its  inhaba.  arc  employed  partly  in  the 
manufacture  and  bleaching  or  linens,  ami  partly  in 
making  salt.  Rhubarb  is  cultivated  in  the  nefgh- 
bourhood. 

SAMOS,  a famous  island  of  the  /Egcan  Sea, 
now  belonging  to  Turkey,  off  the  VV.  coast  of  Amu 
Minor,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  narrow 
strait  called  the  Little  Boghaz,  only  2 m.  across. 
It  has  on  the  N.  the  Gulf  of  Scala  Nova,  is  about 
30  m.  in  length,  E.  and  W.,  by  about  8 or  9 in 
mean  breadth;  Mount  Kcrki,  on  its  \V.  extremity 
(an.  Catabate *,  from  its  collecting  clouds  and 
generating  thunder),  being  in  lat.  37°  43'  48"  X., 
long.  2G°  38'  21*  E.  Pop.  estim.  at  50,000.  A 
chain  of  mountains  runs  from  one  extremity  of  the 
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inland  tn  the  otlier : most  nf  them  arc  covered,  as 
in  anliuuity,  with  forests  of  iak  and  other  timber, 
though  in  |iart»tliey  are  precipitous  anil  bare.  It 
ban  several  extensive  valleys,  cs|ieeiillly  on  it*  S. 
shore,  which,  being  well-watered  by  stream*  from 
the  hills,  final  nee,  even  with  the  mist  deficient 
culture,  excellent  crops  of  wheat  and  other  grain, 
with  olives,  tigs,  oranges,  and  ullier  fruits,  wine, 
silk,  and  cotton.  In  antiquity  it  was  celebrated 
for  it*  extraordinary  fertility  t it  was  then,  also, 
cultivated  with  the  utmost  care,  and  the  walks  still 
exist  which  were  built  to  form  the  sides  of  the 
mountains  into  terraces,  and  to  facilitate  their  cul- 
ture. It  still  continue*  to  be  the  moat  productive 
island  of  the  Archipelago.  It  annually  exports 
considerable  quantities  of  com;  from  25,000  to 
.'iu.iKKI  cantars  grapes,  and  about  15,000  barrels 
raisins.  The  only  thing  which  Strabo  did  not  tul- 
mire  in  Samos  was  its  wine  (lib.  xiv.) ; hut  when 
prepcrlv  made,  its  muscadcl  fa  very  superior,  Gil 
mill  vaionia  arc  also  considerable  articles  of  ex- 
port. Wolves  and  other  wild  animals  occasionally 
commit  ravages  among  the  oxen  and  sheep; 
poultry  are  excellent,  and  partridges  exceedingly 
abundant.  Exclusive  of  marble,  it  produces  iron, 
lead,  and  even  the  precious  metals. 

Having  voluntarily  surrendered  to  the  Turks, 
this  island  has  been  less  harshly  treated  by  them 
than  most  others  in  the  Archipelago.  It,  however, 
zcalouslv  espoused  the  cause  of  the  other  Greek* 
during  the  revolutionary  struggle  ; and.  though  it 
was  assigned  to  the  sultan  hv  the  treaty  which 
recognised  the  independence  of  Greece,  the  inliab. 
refused  at  lirst  to  submit  to  his  officers.  Previously 
to  this  event,  the  government  of  the  island  was 
substantially  vested  in  thm  primates,  chosen  by 
the  inliabs.  Hut  this  would  seem  to  have  been 
no  great  boon.  Besides  being  oppressed  by  the 
ngents  or  the  Sultan  nnd  the  Primates,  the  island 
hits,  also,  lai  n Hocecd  by  a swarm  of  Caloyers, 
l'apas,  ami  other  Greek  priests.  The  present  cap. 
of  the  island,  oiled  Khora,  or  Megali-liliora,  is  on 
its  S.  side,  about  2 in.  from  the  sea,  on  the  lower 
extremities  of  a mountain,  on  the  ascent  of  which 
the  citadel  of  the  ancient  city  was  situated. 
Though  not  without  some  good  houses,  it  is  a 
miserable  town,  having  stony,  steep,  unpaired,  and 
hardly  passable  street*.  Vathi,  on  the  N.  side  of 
the  islnnd.  is  larger  than  Khora,  and  lias  an  ex- 
cellent harbour;  but  it,  also,  is  a wretched  place, 
with  streets  from  6 to  8 ft.  in  width,  execrably 
paved  and  steep. 

.Samos  carlv  attained  to  great  distinction.  She 
was  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  states  be- 
longing to  the  Ionian  confederacy  ; and  was  able, 
| iv  means  of  her  dccts,  to  maintain  her  independ- 
ence after  Cru-sus  and  Cyrus  had  reduced  the 
states  of  Ionia,  on  the  Continent.  The  city  of 
Samos,  on  the  S.  shore  of  the  island,  was  extensive 
and  populous,  strongly  fortified,  and  adorned  w-ith 
manv  noble  public  buildings.  Among  the  other 
great  works  executed  by  the  Samians.  Herodotus 
specifies  a tunnel,  which  they  had  carried  through 
a mountain,  to  convey  a supply  of  water  to  the 
citv:  on  immense  mole,  constructed  for  the  se- 
curity of  the  harbour  (of  which  the  remains 
Mill  exist),  about  120  ft,  in  height,  and  which 
advanced  in  a curved  line  about  £ in.  into  the 
M.a;  ami  the  largest  temple  of  which  be  (Hero- 
dotus) had  any  knowledge,  (Ikrod,  lib.  iii.  cap. 

Ihe  temple  to  which  the  venerable  historian 
alludes  was  dedicated  to  Juno,  and  stood  a 
little  to  the  W.  of  the  city  near  the  Imbrasus. 
The  island,  indeed,  w as  especially  sacred  to  Juno, 
and  was  supposed  to  have  been  the  place  of  her 
birth,  aud  where  she  espoused  Jupiter.  Ilcnce, 


says  Virgil,  speaking  of  Carthage,  where  the  god- 
dess hail  also  a temple — 

Quam  Juno  fertur  terris  matrix  omnibus  unam 

rosthabiU  colulssc  .Sumo. 

iExRmos  I.  )in.  19. 

The  statue  of  the  goddess  in  this  temple  was 
very  ancient,  having  been  the  work  of  Smilis,  a 
contemporary  of  Dicdalus.  Among  other  statues 
in  and  near  the  temple,  were  those  of  Jupiter, 
Minerva,  and  Hercules,  by  Myron,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  sculptors  of  antiquity.  Murk 
Antony  carried  off  these  statues  to  Home ; but 
Augustus  made  those  of  Minerva  and  Hercules  tic 
returned  to  Samos,  retaining  only  that  of  Jupiter. 
The  llierean  games,  instituted  in  honour  of  Juno, 
called  by  the  G reeks  'H***,  were  celebrated  hero 
with  extraordinary  splendour.  Like  other  great 
temples,  that  of  Juno  was  an  asylum  for  nil  who 
implored  the  protection  of  the  goddess ; and 
Tacitus  notices  the  arrival  of  deputies  from  Samos, 
at  Home,  praying  that  the  vetustum  Asyli  jus 
might  be  confirmed.  (AnnaL  iv.  cap.  14.)  The 
sulwcqucnt  history  of  this  famous  edifice  is  but 
little  known.  It  has.  however,  fallen  a sacrifice 
to  the  ravages  of  time,  or  of  barbarians,  or  U>th. 
Wlien  visited  by  Toumefurt,  more  than  a century 
ago,  portions  of  two  columns  were  all  that  re- 
mained standing.  Among  other  things  Sauios 
was  famous  in  antiquity  for  its  pottery,  which  was 
everywhere  in  great  request ; and  the  art  of 
manufacturing  it  is  even  said  to  have  been  dis- 
co verwl  in  this  island. 

The  government  of  Samos  experienced  the  mu- 
tations common  to  the  governments  of  m«>st  Greek 
states.  Originally  it  hail  kings,  who  were  super- 
seded by  a mixed  government,  inclining  some- 
times to  democracy,  nnd  sometimes  to  oligarchy  ; 
while  occasionally  it  was  subject  to  tyrants.  Of 
the  latter,  the  most  celebrated  is  Polycrates,  who 
attained  to  the  sovereignty  in  the  Gth  century 
B.c.  His  object  seems  to  liave  been  to  retain  the 
government  partly  by  force,  partly  by  corrupting 
and  reducing  the  inhabs.,  and  partly  by  engaging 
them  in  schemes  of  foreign  conquest.  (M  it  ford’s 
Greece,  i.  460.)  At  a period  subsequent  to  the 
death  of  Polvcrates,  who  was  inveigled  and  cru- 
cified by  the  satrap  of  a neigh  Injuring  province, 
the  Samians  were  attaked  by  the  Athenians,  under 
Pericles;  who,  after  an  obstinate  struggle  of  nine 
months’  duration,  succeeded  in  reducing  their  city ; 
and  at  a somewhat  later  jirriod  it  received  a colony 
from  Athens,  1 hiring  the  contest  between  Mark 
Antony  and  Augustus,  Samos  was,  for  a while,  the 
head  quarters  of  the  former  and  of  (Jleojuitra,  who 
kept  court  here  with  more  than  regal  rangni licence. 
After  Augustus  had  become  the  master  of  the 
Homan  world,  lie  jiassed  a winter  in  this  island, 
which  he  restored  to  its  freedom,  and  at  the  same 
time  conferred  on  it  other  marks  of  his  favour. 
It  afterwards  liecome  subject  to  the  Greek  empe- 
rors; and  finally,  in  the  16th  century,  to  the 
Turks,  under  whose  brutalising  sway  it  has  been 
reduced  to  the  miserable  state  in  which  we  now 
find  it 

Of  the  many  illustrious  individuals  that  Samoa 
has  produced,  Pythagoras  is  bv  far  the  most  dis- 
tinguished. The  tera  of  his  birth  is  not  quite 
ascertained,  but  it  api>ears  to  have  occurred  about 
580  years  b.c.  He  early  visited  Egypt  and  other 
ancient  seats  of  learning;  but  on  his  return  from 
his  travels,  being,  as  is  said,  dissatisfied  with 
Polvcrates,  he  emigrated  to  Magna  Grecia,  and 
founded  at  Crotona  a school  of  philosophy,  tliat 
speedily  attained  to  the  highest  celebrity.  Samos 
also  gave  birth  to  Hhaecus,  said  by  Herodotus  to 
have  been  the  architect  of  the  temple  of  Juno,  to 
TUcodorus  the  sculptor,  and  a host  of  others. 
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Anacreon  was  among  the  distinguished  guests 
invited. 

The  narrow  strait  between  Samos  and  the  main- 
land is  famous  in  ancient  history  for  the  great 
victory  gained  in  it  and  the  adjacent  promontory 
of  Mvcite,  over  the  fleet  ami  army  of  Xerxes,  on 
the  same  day  that  the  forces  he  had  left  in  Greece, 
under  Mardonius.  were  destroyed  at  Planea. 

SANA,  a city  of  Arabia,  the  cap.  of  Yemen,  and 
the  residence  of  the  Imam,  in  a valley  from  <5  to  9 
m.  in  breadth,  and  4,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
ocean,  near  the  head  of  the  Shab  river,  and  about  loO 
m.  NNE.  Mocha  Pop.  estimated  at  40,000.  The 
city  is  walled  ; as  is  also  its  suburb  of  Bir-el-Azab, 
which  was  open  in  Niebuhr’s  time.  The  city  and 
suburb,  together,  arc  said  to  be  5£  m.  in  circ.  The 
walls  are  mounted  with  cannon,  but  these  are  in 
a very  bad  condition.  At  ls>th  the  K.  and  W.  ex- 
tremities of  the  city  is  a castle,  having  each  a 
palace  of  the  Imam.  The  streets  of  Sana  are 
narrow,  though  broader  than  those  of  Mocha,  and 
some  other  Arabian  cities,  A handsome  stone 
bridge  Ls  thrown  across  the  principal  street,  down 
which  a stream  of  water  runs  in  wet  weather. 
Houses  principally  built  of  brick,  with  open  holes 
for  windows,  closed  when  necessary  by  wooden 
shutters ; blit  some,  belonging  to  the  higher 
classes,  have  glass  windows  beautifully  stained. 
The  palaces  are  built  of  huwn  stone,  plastered  over 
with  grey-coloured  mortar.  All  the  private  resi- 
dences in  Sana  appear  to  be  furnished  with  foun- 
tains. There  are  about  20  mosques,  very  elabo- 
ratcly  adorned,  many  having  their  domes  gilt, 
especially  those  in  which  are  the  tombs  of  the 
I mains.  The  public  baths  are  both  numerous  and  ; 
good : they  are  on  the  same  plan  as  those  of 1 
Egypt,  and  ‘a  favourite  resort  of  the  merchants, 
who  meet  here  to  discuss  the  state  of  trade,  ami 
the  news  of  the  day  over  their  cup  of  keshr,  and 
their  never-failing  hookah.’  A part  of  the  city  is 
appropriated  to  the  Jews,  who  amount  to  alxjut 
3,000.  Each  pays  about  a dollar  a year  for  per- 
mission to  reside;  ami  a sheikh  is  appointed,  who 
is  responsible  for  the  regular  payment  of  this  im- 
p**t,  and  of  the  heavy  taxes  laid  ujM»n  their  vine- 
yards and  gardens.  The  Jews  subsist  chiefly  by 
the  sale  of  silver  ornaments,  gunpowder,  and 
spirituous  liquors,  and  ninny  by  working  as  com- 
mon artisans,  such  as  shoemakers.  There  arc  also 
many  Hindoos  among  the  population,  who,  like 
the  Jews,  are  obliged  to  conceal  as  much  as  possible 
the  property  they  possess,  for  fear  of  exaction. 
The  Mohammedan  merchants  arc  generally 
wealthy,  and  live  in  good  style.  The  principal 
trade  in  Sana  Ls  in  coffee,  the  city  being  in  the 
heart  of  the  coffee  country  of  Yemen.  The  article 
is  brought  into  the  market  in  Dec.  and  Jan.;  and 
considerable  quantities  of  it  are  retained  in  the 
warehouses.  It  is,  however,  little  used  for  home 
consumption,  the  favourite  beverage  being  keshr, 
an  infusion  of  the  husk.  The  coffee-husk  ac- 
cordingly fetches  here  the  higher  price  of  the  two, 
fmm  4 to  12  dollars  per  100  lbs.  being  paid  for  it. 
Very  line  silk  goods  are  exposed  for  sale  in  the 
bazaars.  The  imports  are  principally  piece  goods 
and  Persian  tobacco;  with  dates,  and  a great 
quantity  of  thread,  or  rather  twist  for  weaving. 
Glass  is  in  great  request,  and  is  principally  sup- 
plied from  Egypt.  The  import  duties  at  Sana  arc 
so  slight  as  to  be  almost  nominal. 

The  climate  is  too  dry  to  be  healthy ; rain  sel- 
dom falls,  and  famine  appears  to  be  a frequent 
result.  Some  inscriptions,  supposed  to  be  in  the 
ancient  Himyari  character,  have  been  discovered 
here,  but  travellers  have  hitherto  found  few,  or  no 
other  antiquities.  The  greater  part  of  the  fortifi- 
cations, and  an  aqueduct,  now  ruined,  are  said  to 


J have  been  the  work  of  the  Turks,  who  held  the 
sovereignty  of  the  country  till  about  two  ceuturies 
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SANDWICH,  a cinque-port,  man.  and  pari, 
j Imr.  of  England,  co»  Kent,  lathe  St.  Augustine, 
, hand.  Eastry,  on  the  Stour,  ai>out  2 ni.  from  its 
| mouth,  65  m.  E.  by  S.  London  by  road,  and  98  m. 
I by  South  Eastern  railway.  Pop.  of  munic.  bor. 
2,944,  and  of  porL  bor.  13.750  in  1801.  The  pari. 
, bor.  comprises  the  oars,  of  Deal  and  Wolmer,  and 
j the  extra-parochial  hamlet  of  St,  Bartholomew, 
I having  an  aggregate  area  of  3,810  acres.  Saiul- 
| wieh  is  divided  into  the  three  pars,  of  St.  Mary,  St. 
j Peter,  and  St.  Clements.  It  is  washed  on  the  N'E. 
j by  the  river  Stour,  and  surrounded  on  every  other 
| aide  by  a dyke,  the  remains  of  its  old  fortification. 
It  is  irregularly  built,  and  has  a more  ancient 
appearance  than,  perhaps,  any  other  town  in  the 
county.  The  streets  are  well  |taved  and  lighted, 
and  the  inhaba.  are  supplied  with  excellent  water 
from  the  river,  and  from  a spring  which  rises  near 
the  Eastry,  and  is  brought  to  the  town  by  a canal, 
3 m.  in  length.  St.  Clement’s  church  is  li  spacious 
building,  with  a massive  tower  of  Norman  archi- 
I lecture  rising  from  four  semi -circular  arches  in  the 
centre  of  the  building,  and  supported  on  strong 
j piers.  _ In  some  ports  it  is  curiously  ornamented. 

J The  living  is  a vicarage,  with  a net  income  of 
I 3 1 OIL  a year.  St.  Mary's  is  also  a vicarage,  worth 
I 117/.  a year.  Both  the  foregoing  pars,  ore  in  the 
| gift  of  the  archdeacon  of  Canterbury.  St.  Peter’s 
is  a rectory,  in  the  gift  of  the  crown  and  the  cor- 
I poration  of  Sandwich  alternately,  worth  144/.  a 
; year  net.  There  arc  places  of  worship  fur  Iu- 
| dependents  and  Wesleyans;  two  hospitals,  oue 
founded  in  the  12th  century,  and  accommodating 
1C  residents,  who  must,  lie  freemen  ; the  guildhall, 
huilt  in  1579.  and  a new  house  of  correction,  com- 
prise most  of  the  remaining  public  buildings.  The 
free  grammar  school  of  Sandwich  was  founded  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  received  considerable 
endowments  in  lands  in  1563.  Its  governors  are 
the  mayor  and  corporation : it  has  four  scholar- 
j ships  in  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  of  which  two  are 
in  the  appointment  of  the  governors  of  the  school, 
and  two  in  that  of  the  rector  and  fellows  of  tin; 
college;  and  four  in  Cains  College,  Cambridge, 
nominated  in  a similar  manner.  It  1ms,  also,  a 
national  school  and  other  charities.  The  town 
has  no  manufactures,  and  its  trade  is  trilling,  con- 
sisting principally  in  the  importation  of  coal  for 
the  use  of  the  town  and  neighbouring  country. 
The  scheme  of  straightening  the  course  of  the 
Stour  to  the  sea,  so  as  to  form  a canal  has  beeu 
abandoned  for  want  of  capital  and  enterprise. 

Sandwich  was  first  incorporated  by  Edward  III. 
Its  corporation  consists  of  4 aldermen  and  12 
councillors,  styled  the  mayor,  juruts,  and  common- 
alty of  the  town  and  port.  Their  jurisdiction 
extends  over  Ramsgate,  Sarr,  and  Wolmer,  and 
did  formerly  over  Deal,  which  are  all  members  of 
this  cinque  port.  Sandwich  has,  however,  no 
commission  of  the  peace,  except  upon  petition  or 
grant.  It  has  sent  2 rooms.,  usually  styled  barons, 
to  the  H.  of  C.,  since  the  42nd  of  Kdw.  III.  Pre- 
viously to  the  Reform  Act,  the  right  of  voting  was 
in  the  freemen,  resident  and  non-resident,  the 
freedom  being  acquired  by  birth,  gift,  marriage, 
apprenticeship,  ownership,  and  residence.  Reg. 
electors  in  the  new  twirl,  bor.,  1,073  in  1865. 

Sandwich,  formerly  called  Lundenwick,  appears 
to  have  risen  into  consequence,  on  the  decline  of 
Richborough,  the  an.  lihutupium , n!*out  the  6th 
century.  It  was  long  a [dace  of  considerable  trade, 
and  continued,  till  a comparatively  late  period,  to 
l>c  a kind  of  out-itort  to  London,  many  goods 
being  conveyed  by  land  to  and  from  the  capital 
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SAN  FRANCISCO,  a city  and  sea-port  of  the 
U.  Stales,  in  California,  on  the  S.  promontory 
bounding  the  great  bay  of  San  Francisco,  inside 
the  bay,  and  a little  to  the  S.  of  ita  entrance  from 
the  Pacific,  lat.  .'17°  4*'  30"  N.  long.  122°  27'  23" 
W.  Pop.  56,802  in  I860.  The  growth  of  this  city 
has  been  quite  extraordinary.  In  the  early  part 
of  18-18  it  consisted  only  of  a few  rude  cabins: 
whereas  it  has  now  an  exchange,  a theatre,  a 
custom-house,  many  churches,  and  other  public 
buildings,  with  great  numbers  of  private  houses, 
many  of  which  arc  of  wood,  but  many,  also,  of 
adobe.  (sun-dried  bricks),  with  a vast  number  of 
attached  tents  and  booths.  San  Francisco  is 
indebted  for  this  transformation  to  the  discovery 
of  the  gold  deposits  in  the  beds  of  the  tributaries 
of  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  rivers,  which 
fall  into  her  boy.  Such,  however,  are  the  advan- 
tages of  her  situation,  and  the  fertility  of  the  ad- 
jacent country,  that  the  oxhnustion  of  the  gold 
<le|*o«its,  though  it  might  check  for  a while,  would 
not  jjcrmanently  affect  the  growth  of  the  city,  or 
the  extent  of  her  trade.  San  Francisco  stands  on 
a sandy  level ; and,  during  the  wet  season,  when 
it  is  most  crowded,  the  streets  were,  at  first,  mere 
puddles,  into  which  carriages  sunk  to  the  axles ; 
while,  in  the  dry  season,  the  annoyance  from 
dust  was  all  but  intolerable.  But  these  incon- 
veniences have  been,  to  a great  extent,  obviated  • 
by  flooring  the  streets,  or  covering  them  with 
stout  planks,  a process  which  has  been  carried  to 
a great  extent,  and  has  had  the  most  complete 
success.  The  city  has  suffered  much  from  fires. 
These,  however,  have  been  speedily  repaired ; and 
in  a few  weeks,  no  traces  are  seen  of  the  most  de- 
structive conflagrations.  According,  however,  as 
houses  of  brick  or  stone  arc  substituted  for  those 
of  wood  and  for  tents,  fires  will  become  less  fre- 
quent ami  less  destructive.  The  pop.  of  San 
Francisco  is  the  most  motley  that  can  be  imagined, 
for,  though  Americans  predominate,  a large  ad- 
mixture is  to  be  seen  of  adventurers  from  all  parts 
of  the  world.  Gambling  is  very  prevalent ; and  is, 
perhaps,  carried  on  to  a greater  extent  here,  (luring 
the  rainy  season,  than  in  any  other  place  either  in 
the  new  or  the  old  world.  But  this  is  the  natural 
result  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  pop. 
has  been  brought  together ; and  the  passion  will, 
no  doubt,  abate  as  the  circumstances  in  which  it 
originated  change  or  lose  their  influence. 

The  bay  of  San  Francisco  has  a narrow  entrance, 
but  within  it  expands  into  one  of  the  noblest 
basins  that  is  anywhere  to  be  met  with,  having  a 
coast -line  of  about  275  m.  The  town  has  already 
become  the  sent  of  a very  extensive  trade,  and 
will,  most  likely,  be  the  grand  emporium  of  the 
vast  territory  belonging  to  the  U.  States  on  the 
Pacific.  The  trade  with  China,  Australia,  the 
Eastern  Archipelago,  and  the  Polynesian  Islands, 
is  even  now  considerable,  and  several  ships  have 
been  fitted  out  for  the  whale  fishery. 

SANQUHAR,  a royal  and  parL  bor.  of  Scotland, 
co.  Dumfries,  in  the  valley  of  the  Kith,  and  near 
the  left  bank  of  that  river  on  the  road  from  Dum- 
fries to  Ayr,  26  m.  NNW.  the  former.  Pop.  1,764 
in  1861.  The  town  consists  principally  of  a main  j 
street  along  the  line  of  the  high  road.  It  has  a I 
town-hall,  with  a tower  and  clock,  n handsome 
par.  church,  built  in  1828,  a Free  church,  2 chapels 
in  connexion  with  the  Associated  Secession  Church, 
and  a chapel  for  Anabaptists;  with  a parochial 
and  other  schools,  a subscription  library',  and  a 
savings’  bark.  The  iuhabs.  are  principally  de- 
pendent on  the  weaving  of  cottons,  and  on  the 
sewing  and  embroidery  of  muslins  for  the  Glasgow 
manufacturers.  There  is  an  extensive  carpet 
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| manufacture  at  Crawick  Mill,  about  1 m.  from  the 
| town. 

| Sanquhar  seems  to  have  derived  its  origin  from 
; it*  line  old  castle,  now  in  ruins.  This,  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  lords  of  Sanquhar,  having 
been  purchased  in  1630,  by  an  ancestor  of  the  last 
duke  of  Queenaberry,  became,  on  the  demise  of 
the  latter,  with  other  vast  possessions  in  Dumfries- 
shire, the  property  of  the  family  of  Buccleugh.  It 
was  created  a royal  lx»r.  in  1506,  and  is  united 
with  Dumfries,  Annan.  Ijochmnlx-n,  and  Kirkcud- 
bright in  sending  1 mem.  to  the  11.  of  C.  Keg, 
electors.  56  in  1865.  Coloration  revenue,  137/.  in 
1868-64. 

SANTA  CRUZ.  (See  Tenertffk.) 

SANTANDER  (an.  Portua  Blmdium),  a city 
and  sea-|K»rt  on  the  N.  coast  of  Spain,  cap.  prov. 
of  its  own  name,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  bay  of  the 
same  name,  running  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  50  in. 
WNW.  Bilbao,  with  which,  and  Madrid,  it  is  con- 
nected bv  railway.  Pop.  24,702  in  1857.  Tins 
city  is  built  on  the  slope  of  a hill,  and  has  wide 
streets  lined  with  tolerably  respectable  houses,  the 
principal  public  edifices  being  the  cathedral,  2 par. 
churches,  and  3 hospitals.  It  is  a thriving  town, 
with  a considerable  number  of  new  houses,  and 
the  chief  sea-port  of  Old  Castile,  it  having  Ixxm 
the  object  of  the  government  for  some  years  to 
make  it  one  of  the  principal  marts  for  the  supply 
of  Madrid.  It  has  a large  trade  with  Cuba,  to 
which  it  sends  the  wheat  of  Castile,  mills  being 
erected  in  the  neighbourhood  for  converting  it  into 
flour  previous  to  embarkation.  The  exportation 
of  wool  is  shared  with  Bilboa ; but  it  has  a superi- 
ority over  that  port  from  ita  greater  proximity  to 
the  wool-bearing  districts.  There  are  iron  mines 
in  the  neighbouring  mountains,  but  have  beeu 
little  wrought.  The  axtillero , or  building  estab- 
lishment of  the  marine,  formerly  much  employed, 
is  now  almost  in  ruins;  and  the  forests  of  the 
Montana,  which  once  supplied  Spain  with  nearly 
all  the  timber  for  the  navy,  are  now  seldom  used, 
except  for  the  supply  of  fuel. 

The  harbour  of  SantAiider  is  large,  well  shel- 
tered, easily  accessible,  and  sufficiently  deep 
for  all  trading  vessels.  The  vicinity  produces  an 
abundance  of  wheat  and  other  grains,  fruits  of 
several  varieties,  and  laige  quantities  of  cattle; 
the  coast  also  swarming  with  salmon  and  other 
kinds  of  fish. 

SANTA  REM  (an.  Prasi/lium  Jttliutn),  a river- 
|>ort  and  town  of  Portugal,  formerly  the  residence 
of  the  court,  prov.  Estremndura,  cap.  Comarca,  on 
the  Tagus,  45  m.  XNE.  Lisbon.  Pop.  8,61)0  in 
1858.  The  town  is  built  on  a hill,  and  consists  of 
3 separate  parts;  the  Marivalla  on  the  summit, 
the  Ribera  on  the  E.  declivity,  and  the  Alfange  on 
the  W.  and  S.,  descending  to  the  river’s  bank,  and 
commanded  by  the  fortress  of  Alcozabo.  Only 
a few  portions  of  its  old  walls  remain.  It  is  well 
built,  and  has  some  good  public  edifices ; but  these 
are  much  neglected,  and  several  have  almost  fallen 
to  ruin  since  the  removal  of  the  court  to  Lisbon, 
in  the  15th  century.  Besides  numerous  churches 
and  convents,  Santarcm  has  several  hospitals  and 
asylums,  and  two  Latin  schools;  and  it  is  the  seat 
of  the  Patriarchal  seminary,  the  highest  ecclesias- 
tical establishment  in  the  kingdom.  Its  environs 
are  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  and  it  has  nn  active 
trade  with  Lisbon. 

SANTORINI,  (an.  Thera),  an  island  of  the 
vEgean  Sea,  belonging  to  the  S.  Cyclades,  65  m. 
NNE.  from  the  nearest  point  of  Crete,  Mount  St. 
Elias,  the  highest  point  of  the  island,  being  in 
lat  360  20'  45"  N.,  long.  25°  28'  8"  E.  Pop. 
12,230  in  1861.  This  island  is  shaped  like  a 
crescent,  or  rather  horse  shoe,  the  concave  side  to 
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the  W.,  forming  a buy,  sheltered  by  the  islands 
Therasia,  and  Aspronisi.  The  island  has  a dismal 
appearance  from  the  sea,  consisting  wholly  of 
black  volcanic  rocks,  without  wood,  rivers,  or 
rivulets;  but  it  has,  notwithstanding,  some  very 
fertile  districts,  the  decomjHised  volcanic  rocks 
and  ashes  supplying  a fruitful  soil,  which  being 
carefully  cultivated,  produces  com,  cotton,  and 
large  supplies  of  wine.  The  inhnb.  have  no 
water,  other  than  that  which  they  collect  in 
cisterns ; and  the  calcined  rock,  being  of  a light 
consistency,  the  houses  are  rather  excavated  in 
it  than  built.  Pyrgos  in  the  centre  of  the  inland, 
near  the  seat  of  the  ancient  Thera,  and  Scaros.  on 
the  coast  of  the  bay,  are  the  only  towns  of  any 
consequence.  The  inhab.  are  very  industrious ; 
and  have  sustained  little  other  inconvenience  from 
the  Turkish  dominion  except  that  of  paying  the 
triUite  due  to  the  Porte. 

It  was  the  general  opinion  of  the  ancients,  that 
this  island,  and  others  in  its  vicinity,  had  been 
thrown  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea ; ami  Pliny 
says  that  this  event  occurred  in  the  4th  year  of 
the  135th  Olympiad.  (Hist.  Nat.  lib.  ii.  cap.  87.) 
No  doubt,  however,  this  date  is  erroneous ; as  it 
appear*  from  Herodotus  that  the  island  was 
inhabited  1,550  years  B.C.,  or  11113  years  before 
the  epoch  assigned  by  Pliny  for  its  ap|>earaiiee. 
(Herod,  lib.  iv.,  ca|».  147,  148,  and  151.)  Pro- 
bably,  unless  the  date  given  by  Plinv  be  vitiated, 
be  nmy  have  referred  to  some  eruption  that  had 
occasioned  an  enlargement  of  the  island.  The 
convulsions  of  which  it  was  anciently  the  theatre, 
have  not  been  suspended  in  more  modem  times ; 
a new  Island  having  been  thrown  up  near  its  coast 
in  1573.  and  another  in  1707.  each  being  preceded 
by  a violent  volcanic  eruption.  In  remote  an- 
tiquity it  was  called  CaUiaie,  or  the  beautiful,  an 
epithet  that  never  could  have  been  applied  to  it, 
had  its  appearance  then  been  at  all  like  that 
which  it  now  exhibits.  The  ruins  of  its  ancient 
citv,  Thera,  on  the  hill  now  called  St.  Elias, 
evince  its  extent  and  magnificence. 

SANTOS,  a town  and  sea- port  of  Brazil,  prov. 
St.  Paul,  in  a low  and  unhealthy  situation  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  island  St,  Vincent,  35  m.  SSE.  St. 
Paid,  lat.  18°  56'  15"  S.,  long.  46°  0'  15"  W, 
Pop.  estim.  at  10,500.  Santos  is  a place  of  con- 
siderable trade,  l>eing  the  storehouse  of  the  great 
captaincy  of  S.  Paulo,  and  the  resort  of  many 
vessels  trading  to  the  Bio  dc  la  Plata.  It  is 
tolerably  well  built.  Several  rivulets  flowing 
from  the  mountains  unite  in  one  great  river  a 
little  above  the  town.  The  port  is  formed  by  the 
continent  and  the  island  St.  Amaro.  There  are 
two  entrances,  but  that  of  the  S.  is  alone  navigable 
by  large  vowels ; the  other,  which  is  formed  by 
the  river  Bertioga,  being  flt  only  for  small  craft. 
The  harl»our  admits  ships  of  large  bunion,  which 
are  sheltered  from  all  winds  except  those  from 
the  88W.  round  to  the  SE.  The  part  called  the 
Narrows  is  defe  nded  by  2 forts. 

Though  the  commerce  of  Santos  will  not  bear 
to  be  compared  with  that  of  Rio  or  Bahia,  it  is 
very  considerable.  Sugar  is  the  great  article  of 
export,  but  the  shipments  of  it  have  latterly  been 
decreasing.  The  imports  are  similar  to  those  of 
Bio  de  Janeiro. 

SAONE  (HAUTE),  a di‘p.  of  France,  reg.  E.; 
between  lat,  47°  15'  and  48°  N.,  and  long.  5°  35' 
and  7°  E. ; having  N.  the  dep.  Vosges,  E.  Haut- 
Khin,  S.  Doubts  and  YV.  Cote-d’Or  and  Hauto- 
Marnc.  Length  N K.  and  S W.  about  70  m..  breadth 
varying  from  25  to  40  m.  Area,  533,992  hectares. 
Pop.  317,183  in  1801.  In  the  N.  ami  E.  are  the 
Vomw  mountains,  and  their  ram  ideations.  The 
general  slope  is  to  the  SW.  in  which  direction  the 
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Safin©  traverses  the  dep.  throughout  its  centre. 
The  Oignon  forms  its  SE.  tiouudarv.  There  is  a 
considerable  extent  of  rich  soil.  The  arable  lands 
are  supposed  to  comprise  250,103  hectares,  mea- 
dows 58,923  do.,  vineyards  1 1,709  do.,  and  woods 
154,230  do.  Agriculture  has  made  some  progress 
within  the  present  century;  but  it  is  still  very 
backward.  The  produce  of  com  and  pulse  ex- 
ceeds the  demnnd  for  home  consumption.  Wheat, 
oats,  and  barley,  are  the  prineijuil  crops.  The 
vineyards  form  a principal  source  of  wealth.  The 
produce  may  be  estimated  at  about  850,000  hectoL 
a year.  The  wines  of  Bay,  Chancy,  Narenne, 
Quincy,  Gy,  and  Champlitto-le-Chateau,  are  the 
best,  they  have  a tine  colour,  laxly,  and  may  be 
kept  for  a long  time.  Near  the  Vosges,  large 
quantities  of  cherries  are  grown  fur  the  manu- 
facture of  kirschicaaser.  Timber  is  an  important 
product : and  the  annual  produce  of  wool  is  esti- 
mated at  130, OtK)  kihigr.  In  minerals,  this  dep. 
is  one  of  the  richest  in  France.  Its  iron  forges 
| employ  about  5,000  hands ; nnd  bar  iron,  iron 
plates  and  wire,  steel,  anti  various  iron  goods  arc? 
made  to  the  annual  value  of  14,900,000  fr.  Glass 
and  eartheuwure,  cotton  goods,  paper,  and  hats, 
are  also  produced . the  exports  are,  however, 
mostly  confined  to  agricultural  products,  nnd  iron 
goods.  Haute-Saone  is  subdivided  into  three 
arromls.:  chief  towns,  VeaouL  the  cap.  Gray  ami 
Lure. 

SAOXE-ET-LOIRE,  a dep.  of  France,  reg.  E. 
principally  between  the  46th  and  47th  (legs,  of  X. 
lat,,  and  long.  3°  40'  and  5°  30*  E.,  haring  N. 
Cote  d’Or,  E.  Jura  and  Ain,  S.  Rhone  and  D>ire, 
and  W.  Allier  and  Nievre.  Area  856.472  hectares. 
Pop.  582,137  in  1861.  The  K.  and  W.  parts  of 
the  dtfp.  are  level;  the  centre  is  mountainous, 
the  mountains  dividing  the  hosing  of  the  Loire 
and  the  Safina.  These  two  rivers  are,  however, 
united  in  this  dip.  by  the  Canal  du  Centre. 
Nearly  half  the  surface  consists  of  a rich  and 
fertile  soil.  The  arable  lands  are  supposed  to 
comprise  456,323  hectares,  meadows  126,655  do., 
vineyards  37,936  do.,  and  woods  150,694  do.  The 
produce  of  corn  exceeds  what  is  required  for  the 
consumption  of  the  dep. : potatoes  form  the  staple 
focal  of  the  inhab*.  of  the  mountains.  Some  of 
the  vineyards  in  this  de'p.,  especially  those  in  the 
arroml.  of  Chalons-sur-Saone,  produce  wine  that 
ranks  in  the  first  class  of  Burgundy.  The  wines 
produced  in  the  other  districts  are  known  in  com- 
merce by  the  name  of  rut*  de  Macon.  They  arc 
excellent  os  rim  ordinaire  a , but  cannot  be  com- 
pared with  the  first-rate  growths.  The  produce  of 
wine  is  estimated  at  about  500,000  hectoL  The 
nrrond.  Chart  tiles  has  some  fine  pastures : and  is 
supposed  to  possess  250,000  head  of  cattle,  anti 
405,000  sheep,  being  a much  larger  stock  than  in 
any  of  the  neighbouring  dtps.  A great  mimlwr 
of  hogs  are  reared.  Chit  of  129,312  properties 
subject  to  the  coni  rib.  fonciere,  70,987  are  assessed 
at  less  than  5 fr.,  26,20s  at  from  6 to  10  fr.,  ami 
22,347  at  from  10  to  20  fr. ; and  269  at  1,000  fr. 
and  upwards.  Coal,  iron,  manganese,  and  marble 
are  raised ; the  glass  and  iron  works  and  pot- 
teries are  important.  The  commerce  of  the  den. 
centres  principally  in  Chalons-sur-Saone.  Ibis 
d^p.  is  divided  into  five  arronds. ; chief  towns, 
Macon,  the  cap.,  Autun,  Charoilcs,  Chalons,  and 
Louhnns. 

SARAGOSSA,  ZARAGOZA  (an.  Gemirea  Au- 
gusta), a city  of  Spain,  kingdom  of  Aragon,  prov. 
of  its  own  name,  in  a line  plain  on  the  Ebro, 
crossed  here  by  two  bridges,  87  ra.  SE.  Pampelunu, 
156  ni.  W.  by  N.  Barcelona,  ami  176  ni.  KNK. 
Madrid,  on  the  railway  from  Barcelona  to  Madrid. 
I\»p.  63,399  in  1857.  The  limits  of  the  town  are 
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marked  by  a wall  partly  of  turf  and  partly  of  stone, 
mid  there  are  H piinci|ml  and  2 smaller  gates.  It 
is  divided  into  1 quarters  and  2 miburl**,  com- 
prising upwards  of  200  long,  narrow,  ill-paved 
streets.  There  is  only  one  wide  street  in  the  whole 
city,  viz,  the  Como,  which  sweeps  round  the  out- 
side circ.  cf  the  town  on  the  land  side,  connecting 
the  market-place  and  the  Ebro.  The  houses,  gene- 
rally speaking,  arc  of  brick,  and  3 stories  high; 
but  few  «>f  them  have  any  pretensions  to  architec- 
tural display.  The  town  has  on  immense  number 
of  churches,  two  of  which  arc  cathedrals.  That 
called  El  Anen  is  vast,  gloomy,  and  magnificent ; 
the  other,  called  El  Pilar , is  spacious,  lofty,  light, 
elegant,  and  cheerful.  This  church  was  nearly 
destroyed  during  the  siege  in  1808-0,  and  several 
of  the  other  churches  and  convents  were  then  also 
destroyed.  The  chanter  of  the  united  cathedrals 
comprises  an  archbishop,  dean,  12  dignitaries,  and 
30  canons.  Among  the  numerous  other  churches, 
16  of  which  are  parochial,  that  of  Santa  Engracia 
is  worth  notice  on  account  of  its  valuable  paint- 
ings and  sculptures,  and  the  conventual  church  of 
St.  Domingo,  in  the  plaza  of  the  same  name,  is 
remarkable  for  a fine  altar-piece  and  mausoleum 
of  white  marble.  There  are  5 hosvicios,  or  public  j 
almshouses,  one  of  which,  the  Cana  de  Miseri- 
cord in,  has  accommodation  for  700  sick  and  aged 
persons  of  both  sexes,  nnd  another  affords  n refuge 
for  upwards  of  1,000  orphans  and  foundlings.  The 
exchange,  near  the  Puerto  del  Angel , is  an  antique- 
looking,  square  building,  ornamented  with  busts 
of  the  kings  of  Aragon,  enclosing  a spacious  hall 
supjM>rted  by  50  Doric  columns  contiguous  to 
which  is  the  seseions-hall  of  the  ayuntamiento. 
There  are  two  sets  of  barracks  nnd  in  the  suburbs 
are  several  extensive  and  well-planted  walks.  A 
little  W.  of  the  city  is  the  fortress  of  Alja-fcria,  so 
called  from  its  founder,  the  Moorish  king  licn- 
Aljafe,  who  made  it  his  palace.  A university  was 
founded  here  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors,  in 
1118,  but  was  not  incorporated  till  1474  : it  was 
well  attended  nt  the  close  of  the  last  century,  but 
is  now  comparatively  deserted.  Among  the  other 
establishments  may  be  mentioned,  a royal  eco- 
nomic society,  with  professors  of  chemistry  and 
agriculture,  botany  nnd  rural  economy,  a royal 
academy  of  the  tine  arts,  a public  librarv,  and  a 
monte  de  jrieilad.  The  manufacturing  industry 
of  Sarag(*s*a,  once  very  considerable,  has  all  but 
fallen  to  decay,  the  only  manufactures  at  present 
being  those  of  coarse  woollen  cloths,  parchment, 
shoes,  and  leather.  The  town  enjoys  also  con- 
siderable advantages  for  commerce,  owing  to  its 
position  in  the  midst  of  a fertile  country,  on  a 
main  line  of  railway,  nnd  on  the  canal  of  Aragon, 
which  runs  from  near  Tudcla  to  Sastago : its  trade, 
however,  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  transport  of 
grain  to  Tortosa  in  exchange  for  articles  of  home 
consumption. 

The  climate  is  temperate  and  healthy,  though 
somewhat  damp;  the  neighbourhood  produce* 
good  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  nnd  maize,  kidney - 
beans  nnd  other  vegetables,  wine,  oil,  fruits,  and 
silk.  The  neighbouring  hills  depasture  great  num- 
bers of  sheep,  chiefly  belonging  to  the  (lanatleros 
or  sheep-grazers  of  Saragossa,  an  old  and  highly 
privileged  association. 

Saragossa  is  very  ancient,  being  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  the  Phonicians  or  Carthaginians. 
It.  was  greatly  enlarged  by  .Julius  Csmar,  who 
made  it  the  head  quarters  of  the  veteran  legion ; 
ami  Augustus  gave  it  the  name  of  Caesarea  Au- 
gusta, with  the  privileges  of  a free  colony.  Of  its 
Roman  buildings,  however,  which,  according  to 
Strabo,  must  have  Wen  numerous  and  handsome, 
there  are  scarcely  any  vestiges.  Towards  the  close 
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| of  the  5th  century  it  was  taken  by  the  Goths,  who 
were  expelled  in  712  by  the  Saracens;  nud  nt 
length,  in  1017,  it  was  made  the  cap.  of  a separate 
M oorish  state.  A century  afterwards  it  was  be- 
sieged and  taken  by  Alphonso  of  Aragon,  and  it 
was  subsequently  united  to  the  kingdom  of  Cas- 
tile. Hut  it  is  principally  known  in  modem  history 
from  the  obstinate  resistance  made  by  its  inhabs., 
under  Pnlafox,  in  1808-9  to  the  French,  com- 
manded successively  by  Marshals  Mortier  and 
Lannes.  The  siege  lasted,  with  some  slight  inter- 
missions, from  July  15,  1808,  to  Feb.  21,  1809, 
when,  after  a loss  of  about  6,000  men  killed  in 
tattle,  and  of  above  30,000  men,  women,  and 
children  carried  off  by  hunger,  pestilence,  and  the 
fanatical  excesses  that  raged  m the  unfortunate 
city,  it  surrendered  to  the  French.  General 
Napier's  account  of  this  famous  siege  has  stripped 
it  of  more  than  half  the  romance  with  which  it 
was  early  invested  in  this  country'.  The  ‘ heroic  * 
Palafox  ‘for  more  than  a month  preceding  the 
surrender  never  came  forth  of  a vaulted  building 
which  was  impervious  to  shells,  nnd  in  which, 
there  is  too  much  reason  to  believe,  that  he  amt 
others,  of  both  sexes,  lived  in  a state  of  sensuality, 
forming  a disgusting  contrast  to  the  wretchedness 
that  surrounded  them.*  (Napier,  it  49,  3d  edit.) 
In  otatinacy,  fanaticism,  and  savage  cruelty,  the 
Saragossans  seem  to  have  Wme  a striking  resem- 
blance to  the  Jews  besieged  by  Titus.  The  lots 
of  the  French  in  the  siege  did  not  exceed  4,000 
men. 

SARANSK,  a town  of  European  Russia,  gov. 

; and  dist.  Penza,  on  tath  sides  the  Snrangn  mar 
the  Insar,  70  ru.  N.  by  E.  Penza.  Pop.  11,864  in 
j 1858.  Most  of  its  houses  are  of  wood : it  has  bow- 
| ever,  two  cathedral*,  marly  a dozen  other  churches, 
a convent,  various  manufacturing  establishments, 
ami  a large  annual  fair. 

SARATOF,  an  extensive  government  of  Euro- 
tiean  Russia,  between  the  48th  and  53rd  deg*.  X. 

I lat.,  ami  the  42d  ami  60th  E.  long.,  having  N.  the 
govs,  of  Penza  anti  Simbirsk,  E.  that  of  < frenbourg, 
SK.  and  S.  Astrakhan,  nnd  W.  Tambof,  Voronoje, 

| and  the  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks.  Length 
! and  greatest  breadth  about  850  m.  each.  Area 
] estimated  at  about.  73,000  sq.  m.  Pep.  1,030,135 
in  1858,  The  Wolga  intersects  it  from  N.  to  S., 
dividing  it  into  two  portions  of  nearly  equal  size, 
but  differing  considerably  in  general  character. 
The  E.  division  is  a wide  steppe,  destitute  of  wood, 
and  covered  in  many  parts  with  salt  lakes,  from 
one  of  which  10,000,000  ponds  of  salt  are  said  to 
j be  annually  obtained.  The  W.  division  is  in  part 
I hilly,  ami  though  stony  towards  the  S.,  has  some 
) tolerably  fertile  tracts  in  the  N.,  where  agriculture 
| is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants.  Rye, 

I wheat,  oats,  millet,  and  peas  are  raised,  and’  in 
t ordinary  years  the  produce,  after  supplying  the 
demand  for  home  consumption,  leaves  a consider- 
! able  quantity  for  exportation.  Potatoes,  flax,  and 
I hemp  are  aim  produced,  and  the  cultivation  of  to- 
bacco, hops,  and  wood  has  been  introduced  by 
German  and  other  colonists.  The  climate,  in  sonic 
situations,  is  sufficiently  mild  for  the  culture  of 
the  melon,  graj>e,  and  mulberry.  The  principal 
forest  trees  are  oaks,  poplars,  .Siberian  acacias,  ami 
fir*.  The  woods  are  nirstly  in  the  N\\\,  and  those 
belonging  to  the  crown  are  estimate*!  at  about 
418,560  deciatines;  but  the  supply  of  timber  is 
not  adequate  to  the  home  demand.  The  rearing 
of  live  stock  is  conducted  on  a large  scule.  and  the 
more  wealthy  proprietors  arc  endeavouring  to  im- 
prove the  breed  of  sheep,  by  the  introduction  of 
Merino  flocks.  The  rearing  of  bees  and  of  silk- 
worm* is  on  the  increase.  The  fisheries  in  the 
Wolga  furnish  large  supplies  of  fish,  both  fur  home 
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consumption  and  exportation.  Next  to  salt,  mill- 
stones and  a little  iron  am  the  chief  mineral 
products. 

The  population  is  very  mixed,  including  Tartars 
and  Kiighizes  and  on  the  Wolga  are  numerous 
colonies,  founded  principally  by  (ierman  and  other  j 
immigrants  from  W.  Kurope,  originally  attracted 
thither  by  grants  of  land,  and  privileges  conferred 
by  the  empress  Catharine,  in  1763.  The  colonists  I 
are  free,  and  in  most  respect*  subject  only  to  their 
own  jurisdiction.  They  conduct  the  most  impor- 
tant manufactures  of  the  government,  which  con- 
sist of  linen,  cotton,  and  woollen  fabrics,  hosier}', 
iron  ware,  leather,  and  earthenware.  There  are 
numerous  Hour-mills  ami  distilleries.  This  govern- 
ment is  favourably  situated  for  commerce : it  com- 
municates by  the  Wolga  with  the  Nijni-Novgorod 
and  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  bv  the  Medveditza  and 
Don,  with  the  Sea  of  Azof.  The  Tartars  have  a 
large  trade  in  sheepskins,  and  the  Kalmucks  in 
horses  of  a very  fleet,  though  weak  breed.  Saratof 
is  divided  into  10  districts;  chief  towns,  Saratof, 
Volsk,  and  Tzaritsyne.  The  population  are  mostly 
divided  among  the  Greek,  Protestant,  and  Moham- 
medan religions. 

Saratov,  a town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  cap.  of 
the  above  gov.,  on  the  Wolga,  335  m.  SSE.  Nijni- 
Xovgorod,  and  860  m.  NNw.  Astrakhan.  Pop. 
61,610  in  1858.  Saratof  consists  of  an  upper  and  i 
lower  town,  but,  though  founded  so  late  as  1665, 
it  is  neither  regularly  laid  out  or  well  built.  It 
has  some  good  and  even  handsome  stone  resi- 
dences ; but  moat  of  its  houses  are  of  wood,  and  it 
has  frequently  been  in  great  part  destroyed  by 
fire.  There  nre  about  a dozen  Greek-Kussian 
churches,  some  convents,  a Protestant  and  a K. 
Catholic  church,  a mosque,  and  a gostinlii-duor, 
or  bazaar,  a large  stone  building  for  the  ware- 
housing, exhibition,  ami  sale  of  merchandise. 
Since  1833,  a new  and  handsome  archbishop’s 
jtalace  has  been  constructed ; and  there  are 
several  hospitals,  a gymnasium,  and  an  ecclesi- 
astical seminaiy,  established  in  1828,  and  having 
at  present  about  500  students.  The  inhabs.  ma- 
nufacture cotton  fabrics,  cotton  and  silk  stockings, 
clocks  and  watches,  leather,  wax  lights,  tallow, 
and  vinegar.  Saratof,  which  is  intermediate  be- 
tween Astrakhan,  on  one  hand,  and  Moscow  Nijni- 
Novgorod  on  others,  has  nn  extensive  trade,  its 
exports  being  principally  com,  salt  fish,  hides, 
cattle,  and  native  manufactured  goods;  and  its 
imports  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  iron,  glass,  and  earthen- 
ware, woollen,  silk,  and  cotton  stuffs.  It  has  three 
large  annual  fairs. 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  a famous  watering 
place  of  the  L\  States,  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
co.  Saratoga,  31  m.  NNW.  Albany.  Resident 
pop.  4,895  in  1860.  This  incorporated  village 
consists  of  a fine  broad  street  fringed  with  trees, 
and  has  many  large  and  excellent  hotels,  a Pres- 
byterian church,  post  office,  and  numerous  board- 
ing houses.  The  springs,  which  came  into  repute 
through  the  Indians  in  1767,  are  spread  ovef  a 
tract  12  m.  across.  Congress-spring,  the  most 
celebrated,  was  discovered  in  1792.  A gallon  of 
its  water  holds  in  solution  385  grains  of  sea-salt ; 
3*5  do.  hydriodatc  of  soda  ; 8*982  do.  bi-carboimte 
soda;  95*788  do.  bi-carbonate  magnesia;  98  do. 
carlsinate  lime;  5 do.  carbonate  iron;  and  1*5  do. 
silex.  Above  1,5(K)  people  have  been  known  to 
arrive  here  in  a week,  coming  from  all  parts  of 
the  states,  even  from  New  Orleans,  a distance  of 
between  2,000  and  3,000  m.,  during  the  unhealthy 
season  in  the  S.  States.  A very  profitable  trade 
is  carried  on  by  the  proprietors  of  the  several 
springs  in  the  water,  which  is  bottled  and  sent  to 
distant  parts.  The  spring  water  loses  its  pun- 
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j genev,  however,  and  its  Iron  is  entirely  deposited, 
by  its  being  too  long  kept  in  bottles. 

The  vicinity  of  Saratoga  is  interesting,  from  its 
' l»eing  the  scene  of  one  of  the  leading  events  in 
the  war  of  independence,  the  surrender  of  General 
Burgoync,  and  the  British  troop*  under  his  com- 
mand, to  General  Gates,  17th  Oct.,  1777. 

SARDINIA  (Ital.  Sardegna^  Er.  Sardaigne,  an. 
fchttuM,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  print  of  a 
foot,  post  Sardinia),  an  island  of  Italy,  and  next 
to  Sicilv,  which  it  nearly  equals  in  size,  the  largest 
in  the  Mediterranean.  It  lies  principally  between 
the  39th  and  41st  degs.  of  N.  lat.,  and  the  8th 
and  10th  of  E.  long.,  being  separated  from  Cor- 
sica on  the  N.  by  the  Strait  of  Bonifacio.  It  is  of 
an  oblong  form;  length,  N.  and  S.,  about  160 
m. ; average  breadth,  about  GO  m. ; area  with  its 
dependent  islands,  9,240  sq.  m.  Pop.  573,115 
in  1*62. 

Sardinia  differs  from  Corsica  in  being  more  di- 
versified, more  fertile,  and  richer  in  minerals.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  surface  is  hilly  or  moun- 
tainous. The  principal  mountain  chains  extend 
from  N.  to  S.  at  no  great  distance  from  the  E. 
coast ; but  in  various  parts  of  the  Island  there  are 
ranges  of  considerable  length  stretching  in  an  op- 
posite  direction.  The  general  elevation  of  the 
mountains  is  from  1,000  to  3,000  ft. ; the  peak  of 
Limhorra,  however,  is  3,686  ft.,  and  that  of  Genar- 
gentu,  in  the  chain  of  that  name  (the  Jnmni 
j Mantes  of  antiquity),  5,276  ft.  in  height,  an  alti- 
tude which  enables  the  people  of  Aritzu  to  trade 
in  snow  for  the  consumption  of  the  capital. 

There  nre  many  extensive  plains,  the  principal 
being  those  of  Ozieri  and  S assart  in  the  N.,  that 
watered  by  the  Tirsi  in  the  centre,  and  the  Cam - 
puluno,  between  Oristano  and  Cagliari,  in  the 
S.  The  Tirsi,  Finmendoso,  Cogtiinaa,  and  Mannu, 
flowing  through  these  plains,  are  considerable 
riven:  the  minor  earn  pi  arc  watered  by  numer- 
ous small  streams.  Around  the  coasts  are  many 
lagoons,  ami  several  considerable  bays,  os  those  of 
Cagliari,  Orittano,  Sansari,  and  Orisel. 

The  mountain-chains  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica 
have  a similar  formation,  being  composed  of 
granite,  schist,  and  primitive  limestone.  Through 
the  centre  of  Sardinia,  from  N.  to  S.,  extends 
a remarkable  tertiary  formation  of  a calcareous 
nature,  and  various  volcanic  products  are  scat- 
tered over  this  formation,  while  the  traces  of 
extinct  craters  are  visible  in  many  parts  of  the 
island.  Earthquakes,  however,  nn*  rare;  nor  are 
storms  frequent,  though  the  climate  is  proverbially 
variable  as  to  temperature.  The  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  year,  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  may  be 
taken  at  61*7  Fah.,  and  the  medium  height  of  the 
barometer  at  29*69.  Extensive  districts  arc  very 
unhealthy,  and  in  antiquity  the  island  wna  cele- 
brated alike  for  the  excellence  of  its  soil  and  ti  c 
badness  of  its  air.  ‘ Sardinia  fertilu,  et  soli  guam 
ctrli  incliaris ; atgue  ut  fecunda , it  a pent  just  Urns' 

(Pomp.  Mela,  lib.  it  cap.  7.)  The  intemperie , ns 
the  malaria  is  here  called,  appears  to  be  somewhat 
different  from  the  malaria  of  Italy  and  Sicily;  for 
though  equally,  or  even  more  acrimonious  in 
effect,  it  does  not  always  produce  the  swelled 
bodies  and  sallow  skins  which  are  the  symptoms 
of  the  latter.  Both  diseases  usually  commence 
when  the  summer  beat,  assisted  by  light  showers, 
disengages  the  impure  gases  from  the  low  grounds, 
and  continue  until  the  latter  end  of  November, 
when  heavy  rains  have  precipitated  the  miasma, 
and  purified  the  air.  But  they  differ,  inasmuch 
as  malaria  is  generally  supposed  to  be  weak  in  its 
effects  unless  imbibed  during  sleep;  whereas  in- 
I temperie,  though  worst  at  night,  is  pernicious  at. 
all  times.  The  chief  source  of  insalubrity  appear* 
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to  consist  in  the  exhalations  from  the  numerous 
marshes  and  stagnant  pools  of  the  plains,  ami 
might,  therefore,  it  may  l>e  fairly  concluded,  be 
greatly  abated  bv  a proper  system  of  drainage. 
Fire  is  said  to  lie  a powerful  antidote  against 
the  evil ; and  the  lords  of  Oristano  were  formerly 
accustomed  to  light  large  fires  round  the  town, 
•which  had  the  effect  either  of  rarefying  or  de- 
stroying the  mephitic  vapours. 

Notwithstanding  her  extent,  the  richness  of  her 
soil,  her  position  in  the  centre  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  her  convenient  harbours,  Sardinia  has 
been  strangely  neglected,  not  only  by  her  own 
governments,  but  by  the  European  powers  gene- 
rally, and  has  remained,  down  to  our  own  times,  in 
a semi-barbarous  state.  A long  series  of  wars  and 
revolutions,  followed  by  the  establishment  of  the 
feudal  system  in  its  most  vexatious  and  oppres- 
sive form;  the  fact  of  her  having  liecn  lor  a 
lengthened  period  a dc|K?ndency  of  Spain,  and,  if 
that  were  possible,  worse  governed  even  than  the 
dominant  country ; the  division  of  the  island 
into  immense  estates,  most  of  which  were  acquired 
by  Spanish  grandees ; the  want  of  leases,  and  the 
restrictions  on  industry’,  have  paralysed  the  in- 
dustry of  the  inhabs.,  and  sunk  them  to  the  lowest 
point  in  the  scale  of  civilisation.  Since  1750, 
however,  improvements  of  various  kinds  have 
been  slowly,  hut  gradually  gaining  ground;  and, 
within  the’  last  few  years,  several  important  and 
substantial  reforms  have  been  introduced,  that 
will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  conspire  to  raise  this  fine 
island  from  the  abyss  into  which  it  has  been  cast 
by  bad  laws  and  bad  government. 

Besides  that  portion  of  the  island  occupied  by 
lakes  and  marshes,  there  are  large  sandy  or  stony 
districts,  called  nuicchie,  which  comprise,  in  the 
aggregate,  more  than  one-third  part  of  the  island 
a similar  extent  may  be  assigned  to  forests  and 
pastures ; the  remaining  portion  of  the  surface 
being  laid  out  in  corn-fields,  vineyards,  olive- 
grounds,  orchards,  and  gardens.  Aliout  one-fifth 
part  of  the  cultivated  land  is  sumxised  to  be 
allotted  to  the  growth  of  com,  which,  even  under 
the  present  system  of  agriculture,  is  said  to  give  a 
return  of  7 or  8 for  1 ; and,  in  some  favoured  dis- 
tricts, the  average  is  said  to  amount  from  16  to 
50  for  1.  Of  the  capacity  of  the  island  for  pro- 
ducing the  most  luxuriant  crops  of  cum,  there 
can,  indeed,  be  no  doubt.  In  antiquity,  Sardinia 
was  reckoned,  along  with  Sicily,  a granary  of 
Rome.  4 SicUiam  et  Sardiniam  benkpiissimat  urbis 
nostriv  nvtricet .’  (Val.  Max.,  lib.  VU  cap.  6.) 

* Utrnqno  frngffcris  est  insula  nobllis  arvis, 

Jicc  plus  Hesperiam  longinqui*  mewsilms  ull®, 

Nec  Kornona  magis  complerunt  tiorrea  terra?.’ 
Lucan,  iii.  lin.  65. 

But  the  unfavourable  political  and  municipal 
regulations  tinder  which  the  island  has  been 
placed,  have  gone  far  to  neutralise  the  advan- 
tages it  owes  to  nature. 

The  agriculturists  of  Sardinia  principally  consist 
of  two  great  classes — those  who  cultivate  small 
farms  on  the  mrtayer  principle,  and  those  who 
work  on  the  estates  of  others,  getting,  in  roost 
instances,  a patch  of  land  for  their  support,  and 
cultivating  it  at  such  times  as  they  are  not  em- 
ployed on  the  lord’s  lands.  Both  classes  are  ex- 
cessively poor.  The  agreements  under  which  the 
former  class  holds  are  seldom  for  more  than  a 
year;  the  landlord  furnishing  the  seed  as  well  as 
the  land,  and  receiving  half  the  produce.  Those 
who  occupy  land  for  which  they  are  obliged  to  ; 
pay  a rent  in  corves,  or  other  feudal  sen-ices,  i 
are,  if  possible,  still  worse  off,  having  tisiiallv  to  ! 
borrow  the  seed  either  from  the  laudlord  or  Iron)  j 


the  Monti  Fmmentarii  established  for  that  pur- 
iosc,  anti  having  also  to  defrav  the  tithe  and  a 
lost  of  other  burdens.  Another  disadvantage, 
under  which  all  classes  lalsnir,  is  the  want  of 
houses  on  their  farms : the  peasants  live  together 
in  villages,  and  luive  frequently  to  perform  a 
journey  of  several  miles  in  going  to  and  coming 
from  their  farms.  IYobably,  also,  this  may,  in 
some  degree,  account  for  the  frequent  change  of 
occupancies  by  the  Sardinian  peasants ; though,  as 
Marmora  has  truly  observed,  their  circumstances 
Ik?  rarely  improved  by  such  changes.  Lands  be- 
longing to  a canton  or  commune  arc  frequently 
cultivated  on  a kind  of  partnership  system,  being 
divided  into  three  portions : one  of  these,  called 
ridazzone,  comprises  all  the  lands  that  are  in  cul- 
tivation, and  which  are  distributed  by  lot  among 
certain  individuals,  while  the  other  two  portions 
are  occupied  in  common  as  pasture.  But,  as  a 
new  distribution  takes  place  every  year,  it  is 
plain  that  no  individual  can  take  any  interest 
in  the  improvement  of  the  soil : and  this  sort  of 
tenure  becomes,  in  fact,  the  most  effectual  that 
can  be  devised  for  the  extinction  of  industry. 
Latterly,  however,  the  government  has  been 
making  efforts  to  promote  the  formation  of  in- 
closures  and  the  division  of  the  lands,  which, 
though  opposed  by  the  prejudices  of  the  people, 
have  made  some  progress. 

The  culture  of  the  vine  is  gradually  increasing 
in  importance,  and  about  8,500  Catalan  pipes  are 
exported,  chiefly  from  Alghero  and  Ogliastro. 
Olive  oil,  owing  to  the  little  care  taken  in  its 
preparation,  and  its  consequent  had  qualitv,  has 
hitherto  been  but  little  exported;  but  it  is  sus- 
ceptible of  an  indefinite  increase,  and  might  be 
made  an  important  article.  Tobacco  is  a royal 
monopoly.  Flax,  linseed,  saffron,  hemp,  and 
barilla  are  grown  to  some  extent : silk  is  produced 
only  in  limited  quantities,  but  its  produce  might, 
no  doubt,  Ik?  vastly  increased;  some  cotton  is 
produced.  and  also  small  quantities  of  madder, 
which  last  grows  wild  in  the  island.  The  moun- 
tains arc  clothed  with  forests  of  oak,  beech,  chest- 
nut, and  other  timber;  but,  from  the  want  of 
reads,  these  are  nearly  useless.  The  agricultural 
implements  and  processes  are  excessively  rude. 
The  Sardinian  plough,  the  counter|>art  of  that 
described  by  Virgil,  does  little  more  than  scratch 
the  ground.  It  is  without  a coulter,  and  is  very 
frequently  wholly  constructed  of  wood.  Oxen 
only  are  used  in  ploughing  and  other  field  lalmur. 
Most  of  the  garden  grounds  are  wrought  by  the 
hoe,  the  spade  and  mat  tock  being  unknown,  except 
to  the  l*icdraonte8c  labourers  on  the  new  roads. 
The  com  Is  left  in  the  fields  till  it  be  thrashed,  an 
operation  effected  by  the  primitive  practice  of 
treading  with  horses  and  oxen. 

The  greater  number  of  the  oxen,  horses,  and 
other  live-stock,  wander  wild  over  the  island, 
bearing  the  mark  of  their  owners,  and  browsing 
in  the  woods  in  winter,  there  lieing  no  wolves. 
They  are  generally,  as  might  be  expected,  very 
inferior;  but  considerable  pains  are  taken  in  the 
breeding  of  some  descriptions  of  houses,  and  horse- 
races are  a prevalent  amusement.  It  is  singular, 
notwithstanding  the  badness  of  the  roads,  that 
mules  should  be  unknown.  The  Sardinian  sheep 
is  said  to  be  remarkable  only  for  its  degeneracy : 
its  wool  is  of  a very  low  quality,  and  is  worth 
little.  Cheese,  made  of  the  milk  of  sheep  and 
goats,  is  extensively  exported;  but  this  is  a 
result,  not  of  the  goodness  of  the  milk,  but  of  its 
extensive  supply,  arising  from  the  great  number 
of  these  animals,  there  being  about  800,000  sheep, 
and  550,000  goats. 

The  moufflon  (the  Ophion  of  Pliny,  llist.  Nat. 
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lib.  xxxviii.  cap.  9),  whence  some  naturalists 
suppose  the  sheep  to  be  derived,  is  a native  of 
Sardinia.  It  is  a ruminating  animal,  frequenting 
only  the  highest  and  most  secluded  woods;  where, 
from  its  timidity  and  flectness,  it  is  with  difficulty 
shot.  The  form  of  the  care,  head,  legs,  and  hoof, 
identify  the  moufflon  with  the  sheep,  though  in 
size  it  is  rather  larger,  and  is,  moreover,  clothed 
with  hair  instead  of  wool.  The  horns  are  neither 
full  nor  deciduous,  but  hollow,  and  precisely  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  mm,  while  the  bleat  is  the 
same:  it  propagates  also  very  readily  with  the 
sheep,  the  mixed  produce  being  the  * urabro.' 
Though  so  sliy  in  its  wild  state,  the  mufflon  soon 
accommodates  itself  to  domestic  habits.  Deer, 
wild  boars,  and  a variety  of  game,  abound  in  the 
forests;  and  the  skins  of  about  00,000  rabbits  and 
hares,  from  4,000  to  5,000  foxes,  and  2,000  martins, 
are  annually  exported,  besides  5,000  cantors  of 
carnucci,  or  dried  skins,  for  making  glue. 

Though  various  improvements  have  been  ef- 
fected or  late  years,  it  is  still  true  that  the  in- 
terior of  this  island  exhibits,  at  this  moment,  a 
degree  of  barbarism  which  can  with  difficulty  be 
believed  to  exist  in  Europe.  The  shepherds,  and 
others  who  occupy  the  mountainous  ports  of  the 
island  are  in  the  habit  of  wearing  only  coverings 
of  tanned  leather,  or  of  shaggy  goat  or  sheep 
skins.  They  are  constantly  armed  to  protect  them- 
selves from  banditti ; roaming  with  their  flocks 
over  the  uninhabited  tracks,  enjoying  a bare  sub- 
sistence, and  acquainted  with  no  laws  hut  those 
of  their  own  formation.  They  sometimes  sow 
small  patches  of  wheat  and  barley  round  their 
temporary  dwellings;  but  they  subsist  chiefly  on 
fruit,  game,  and  the  produce  of  their  flocks,  each 
family  constituting  as  it  were  a patriarchal  asso- 
ciation. Though  this  part  of  the  pop.  be  in- 
offensive, the  niimticr  of  banditti  in  the  mountains 
formerly  rendered  it  unsafe  for  any  one,  whether 
a foreigner  or  a Sardinian,  to  venture  far  into  the 
interior  without  an  escort ; and  the  fanners  in  the 
plains  have  been  accustomed  to  rely  for  protection 
from  the  depredations  of  their  highland  neigh- 
bours on  a long  established  corps,  called  the  ba- 
ranccUL  This  is  an  armed  association,  chosen 
annually  in  the  village  districts ; the  members  of 
which  are  bound  to  make  restitution  for  all  thefts, 
provided  they  receive  immediate  intimation  of 
the  robbery.  Their  remuneration  arises  from  an 
annual  sum  subscribed  by  every  landholder.  An 
attempt  was  mode  by  the  government,  in  1819,  to 
disband  this  force,  but  it  was  unsuccessful ; and, 
on  the  whole,  the  baranceUi  are  w’ell  adapted  to 
the  condition  of  the  country. 

The  banditti  that  have  long  infested  and  still 
continue  to  infest  parts  of  this  island,  owe  their 
origin  to  a variety  of  causes,  among  which,  no 
doubt,  may  be  included  the  influence  of  the  feudal 
system,  and  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  state 
of  the  country,  full  of  natural  fastnesses,  without 
roads,  and  without  an  efficient  system  of  police, 
for  their  carrying  on  their  depredations  with  im- 
punity. latterly,  however,  some  stringent  mea- 
sures have  been  adopted  for  their  suppression. 
The  privileges  of  sanctuaries  have  been  in  most 
instances  abolished.  Roads  have  been  made  into 
districts  that  were  previously  inaccessible;  the 
right  to  wear  arms  has  been  restricted  ; and  these 
measures,  combined  with  the  abolition  of  the 
feudal  system,  and  the  establishment  of  roval 
courts  for  the  speedy  and  more  equal  distribution 
of  justice,  will,  probably  in  no  very  lengthened 
period,  go  fur  to  suppress  the  robberies  and  as- 
sassinations which  have  so  long  disgraced  the 
island. 

The  houses  of  the  peasantry  are  most  wretched, 
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consisting  usually  of  only  one  story  without  win- 
dows ; or,  if  there  l»e  windows,  they  are  not. 
glazed.  A whole  family  frequently  dwells  in  a 
single  room,  in  w'hich  ki«ls,  chickens,  and  dogs 
seek  indiscriminate  accommodation  with  the  naked 
children ; whilst  an  ass  is  usually  employed  turn- 
ing a com  mill  (mo/«  mrinaria)  in  the  comer.  The 
centre  of  the  room  has  a square  hole  in  the  clay 
floor,  for  the  tire,  but  there  Is  no  outlet  for  the 
smoke  except  accidental  holes  in  the  roof  or  door. 
A few  small  low  chairs,  with  an  equally  low  table, 
constitute  the  usual  movables.  Earthenware  not 
being  common,  the  ordinary  substitute  Is  an  ob- 
long wooden  dish.  More  flesh  is  used  than  in 
Sicily,  hut  less  polenta.  Omelettes  of  curds  and 
raw  vegetables  are  favourite  articles  of  diet. 

The  towns  and  villages  are  mostly  large  and 
well  situated,  but  with  unpaved,  narrow  streets, 
mean  houses,  and  a want  of  every  convenience. 
Immense  dunghills,  the  collection  of  ages,  dis- 
figure the  principal  entrances.  In  the  N.  half  of 
the  island  the  villages  are  constructed  of  freestone, 
or  granite,  hut  most  of  the  country  houses  in  the 
S.  are  built  with  sun-dried  bricks  made  of  mud 
and  straw.  In  the  towns  some  good  mansions  are 
met  with,  though  they  are  ill  fitted  up,  and  their 
atria  generally  as  dirty  as  those  of  the  ancients  in 
the  days  of  Juvenal. 

The  fish  on  the  coasts  and  in  the  harbours  of 
Sardinia  are  mostly  caught  by  foreigners.  Pil- 
chards have  become  ran'.  The  lagoons  of  Oris- 
tano  and  Cagliari  altound  with  fine  mullet,  bream, 
and  eels.  From  200  to  300  boats  used  to  arrive 
every  year  from  Naples  and  Genoa  to  the  coral 
fisheries  on  the  coasts ; but  these  have  latterly 
been  decreasing,  owing  to  the  vexatious  custom- 
house regulations  imposed  on  the  coral  boats. 

Sardinia  has  ores  of  silver,  copper,  lead,  and 
iron,  which,  if  wrought,  would,  it  is  believed,  be 
among  the  most  valuable  of  her  resources.  Salt 
is  a royal  monopoly,  and  affords  a considerable 
revenue.  Until  recently,  Sweden  drew  almost  all 
her  supplies  of  this  article  from  Sardinia ; and  it 
continues  to  be  exported  in  considerable  quan- 
tities. It  is  obtained  by  natural  evaporation,  prin- 
cipally near  Cagliari. 

Except  the  royal  gunpowder,  salt,  and  tobacco 
manufactories,  a few  for  cotton,  woollen,  and  silk 
goods,  and  some  coarse  pottery  and  glass  works, 
Sardinia  has  no  manufacturing  establishments. 
Very  little  skill  is  shown  by  any  of  the  artisans; 
and  watches,  clocks,  and  even  coarse  cutlery  are 
a/l  imported.  The  w'ant  of  roads  has  hitherto 
proved  a serious  obstacle  to  manufactures,  as  well 
as  to  every  other  branch  of  industry.  A good 
road,  practicable  for  wheel  carriages,  has,  however, 
been  tunned  within  recent  years  from  Cagliari  t 
Sassari,  and  cross  roads  are  being  carried  from  it 
to  some  of  the  most  considerable  places  in  the 
Island.  More  important  still  is  a great  line  of  rail- 
way, running  from  Cagliari  to  Oristano,  and  from 
thence  along  the  west  coast  to  Sassari,  which  has 
been  in  progress  since  1861,  hut  will,  probably,  not 
be  finished  till  1868  or  1869.  The  execution  of 
this  railway  must  be  of  the  greatest  advantage 
to  trade  and  commerce.  Till  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  scarcely  any  roads  were  passable 
for  travellers,  except  on  horseback  or  on  oxen, 
the  lettign  of  Sicily  being  unknown.  A cart  for 
luggage  was  indeed  uso<l;  but  this  vehicle  was 
a mere  ladder  mounted  on  solid  wheels  fixed  to 
the  axletreo,  and  stuck  round  the  edge  with  tri- 
angular nails,  being  a ruder  machine  than  any 
seen  in  Spain,  Greece,  or  Calabria. 

The  commerce  of  Sardinia  has  long  been  sta- 
tionary, but  of  late  has  somewhat  improved.  The 
subjoined  table  gives  the  total  value  of  the  imports 
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unit  exports  of  the  island  in  each  of  the  years  of  Savoy,  and  the  jrrr^mi  or  decrees  of  the  vice- 
1860  1861  and  1862.  roya.  In  consequence  of  the  numerous  and,  in 

ninny  instance*,  conflicting  enactments  that  have 
thus  lieen  issued,  the  law  has  become  exceedingly 
obscure.  This  encourages  litigation,  and  recourse 
is  had  to  the  courts  to  determine  the  most  trifling 
questions;  and  unfortunately  the  means  of  legal 
redress  are  at  once  tedious,  expensive,  and  uncer- 
tain. 4 The  country  judges,’  save  a traveller,  4 are 
extremely  poor ; and  venality  Is  so  common,  that 
Accounts  arc  kept  in  lire,  soldi,  and  denari : the  sentences  are  just  and  equitable  only  when  the 
lira  of  20  soldi  and  12  denari  =»  about  1*.  6d. ; the  government  takes  a criminal  matter  in  hand.  This 
real  of  6 soldi  = 4 the  scudo  of  10  reali=3*.  9d.  is  one  of  the  leading  causes  of  the  assassinations 
The  Sardinian  lb.  of  12  oz.  =»  1 4 oz.  5 dr.  avoird. ; that  have  so  stigmatised  the  island.  It  is  an 
the  rubho— 26  lbs.:  the  moggio  or  stnrello  (of  acknowledged  difficult  tank  to  work  a reform  in 
com) -about  1 bush.  1 peck.  The  palmo=*10J  detail ; for  if  a magistrate  prove  himself  more  than 
Eng.  inches;  the  starello  or  moggio  (of  land)  of  usually  active  in  his  office,  he  is  sure  to  receive 
Cagliari -3  roods  27  poles  19  yards;  of  Sassari=  the  vengeance  of  adverse  partisans;  and  the  effect 
1 rood  38  poles  24  yards.  of  the  whole  system  and  practice  is  a melancholy 

Sardinia  has  a governor,  who  is  the  chief  of  the  want  of  security  both  of  persons  and  property.' 
civil  and  judiciary  administrations,  and  the  com-  According  to  Captain  Smyth  (Sardinia,  p.  141), 
tnander  of  the  forces  both  by  land  and  sea.  The  there  is  a striking  resemblance  between  the  Sards 
island  is  subdivided  into  the’  provinces  of  Cagliari,  and  Greeks.  ‘ It  is  impossible,’  he  says, 4 for  anv 
Snssnri,  and  Nuovo,  and  subdivided  into  districts  one  who  has  travelled  in  Greece,  not  to  Ik*  strode 
and  communes.  'Hie  seven  cities  or  principal  i with  the  similarity  which,  in  many  points,  exists 
towns  are  under  the  administration  of  the  magis-  between  the  Sards  and  the  Greeks.  Not  only  are 
trati,  municipal  bodies,  each  composed  of  six  tlieir  arms,  music,  dances,  dresses,  and  manners  in 
meins.  Each  commune  has  a council  of  three,  five,  close  resemblance,  but  many  of  their  words  and 
or  seven  moms.,  presided  over  by  a sin  da  co.  The  superstitions  are  exactly  the  same  ; so  that  the 
Udienza  Reale,  created  in  1661,  and  reformed  in  opportunities  1 have  had  of  comparing  the  two 
1823,  is  the  highest  tribunal  in  the  Island.  It  is  nations,  would  lead  me  to  infer  tne  partial  iden- 
coro posed  of  thirteen  judges  and  two  presidents,  tity  of  their  origin.  The  Sards  are  of  a middle 
anil  is  divided  into  three  chambers,  two  civil  and  stature  and  well-shaped,  with  dark  eyes  and 
one  criminal;  and  has  at  its  head  the  regent,  the  coarse  black  hair ; except  in  the  mountains  where 
first  functionary  in  the  island  after  the  viceroy,  fresh  complexions  and  blue  eyes  are  met  with. 
Besides  its  functions  as  a supreme  judiciary  court.  They  have  strong  intellectual  faculties,  though 
it  participates  in  the  legislative  power,  the  decree  uncultivated,  and  an  enthusiastic  attachment  to 
of  the  viceroy,  published  with  the  concurrence  of  their  country.  They  are  active,  when  excited, 
the  Udienza  neale,  having  the  force  of  laws.  Sas-  but  extremely  indolent  in  general.  Their  good 
sari  has  a tribunal  resembling  the  Udienza  Reale  qualities  are  counterbalanced  by  cunning,  dis- 
of  Cagliari,  to  which  appeals  mav  be  made  from  simulation,  and  an  insatiable  thirst  for  revenge.* 
its  decisions.  In  the  two  cities  \ast  named  are  Though  vassals  in  Sardinia  could  change  their 
tribunals  of  commerce.  In  the  provinces  justice  lord  and  residence  at  will,  the  degrading  service* 
is  administered  by  prefects,  whose  decision*  are  anil  tenure*  of  feudalism  were  in  full  vigour  in 
final  in  civil  cause*  to  the  amount  of  10  scudi.  and  most  part*  of  the  island  down  to  it*  abolition  in 
who  have  primary  jurisdiction  in  criminal  cases.  1839.  The  dependence  of  a peasant  on  hi*  lord 
The  curie,  or  district  tribunals,  have  a very  limited  commenced  when  he  was  deemed  capable  of  eam- 
jurisdiction.  ing  his  bread;  and  an  annual  tribute,  either  in 

Sardinia  has  a local  parliament,  called  the  Sta-  money  or  kind,  was  exacted  from  all  above  the 
tuenti,  consisting  of  tnree  chambers;  the  eccle-  age  of  18;  and  this,  in  addition  to  the  usual  im- 
siastical,  selected  from  the  prelates ; the  military  posts  on  lands  and  stock;  the  contribution*  dc- 
chamber,  comprising  all  the  nobles  20  years  of  manded  for  prisons,  robberies,  arson,  and  exemp- 
nge,  with  or  without  fiefs ; and  the  royal  chamber,  tions  from  the  rvtuiia , or  one  day’s  personal 
composed  of  the  deputies  of  the  towns  and  com-  labour,  as  well  as  from  other  dominical  services, 
rauncs  under  the  capo  giurato  of  the  capital.  The  These  feudal  burdens,  with  tithes,  taxes  payable 
Htamenti  arc  convoked  and  holden  during  the  to  the  king,  alms,  as  thev  are  called,  to  mendicant 
king’s  pleasure,  but  meet  only  on  extraordinary  monks,  and  other  grinding  extortions,  amounted, 
occasions.  Each  section  hold*  it*  sittings  apart ; in  many  instance*,  to  nearly  70  per  cent,  of  the 
and,  after  separately  discussing  the  matter  under  earnings  of  the  peasant.  And  if,  to  this  amount 
debate,  they  communicate  by  denude*.  The  de-  of  taxation,  bo  added  the  vicious  customs  that 
liberations  of  the  ecclesiastical  body,  respecting  prevailed  in  the  letting  of  land,  unintelligible 
donations,  must  be  submitted  to  the  king  for  his  laws,  and  venal  judge*,  need  we  wonder  at  the 
approval,  before  passing  into  a law.  The  supreme  poverty  and  scmi-bariiarism  of  the  peasants,  and 
council  of  Sardinia  has  it*  seat  in  Turin  : it  is  that  revenge  has  become,  in  their  estimation,  a 
composed  of  a president  and  five  councillor-scna-  sacred  duty. 

tors,  and  is  similar  to  the  ancient  supreme  council  The  Sards  are  enthusiastically  fond  of  poetry, 
of  Aragon.  Beyond  this  tribunal  tncre  is  no  ap-  but  the  other  fine  art*  have  met  with  no  en- 
puU,  and  it  gives  its  opinion  in  all  state  affairs  couragement : and  there  is  not  a native  planter, 
transmitted  to  it  from  the  government  of  the  sculptor,  or  engraver,  of  any  eminence  in  the 
island.  Island.  The  language  of  Sardinia  is  that  dialect 

The  laws  of  Sardinia  are  partly  composed  in  the  of  the  Italian  winch  preserve*  the  greatest  portion 
code  entitled  the  Carla  de  I^uju,  promulgated  in  of  Latin. 

1895,  and  said  to  be  drawn  up,  considering  the  There  exist*  little  authentic  information  ro- 
period  w'hcn  it  was  issued,  with  great  discretion  specting  the  history  of  this  island  previously  to  its 
and  good  sense.  It  has,  however,  been  materially  conquest  by  the  Carthaginians,  from  whom  it  wt»s 
modified  by  the  successive  acts  of  the  stamenti,  taken  by  the  Romans  in  the  third  Punic  war.  On 
the  edict*  of  the  different  sovereigns  of  the  house  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  it  waa  Boccca- 
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lively  possessed  by  the  Vandals,  the  Goths,  the  | 
emperors  of  the  East,  and  the  Moors ; from  whom 
it  was  taken,  in  1022,  by  the  Genoese  and  Pisans.  J 
It  continued  to  be  a subject  of  contention  between 
these  rival  nations  till  1325,  when  it  was  tAken 
possession  of  by  the  kings  of  Aragon,  and  it  re- 
mained attached  to  the  Spanish  monarchy  till 
1714,  when,  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  it  was  ceded  j 
to  Austria.  In  1720,  the  latter  exchanged  it  for  | 
Sicily  with  Victor  Amadeus  of  Savoy.  Previously 
to  the  French  Revolution,  the  Sardinian  govern- 
ment is  said  to  have  been  desirous  to  sell  the 
island  to  the  empress  of  Russia  for  1,000.0004 
sterling ; but  the  scheme  was  defeated  by  the  in- 
terference of  France  and  Spain.  (Young's  Travels, 
ii.  *256.)  It  was  unsuccessfully  attacked  bv  the 
French  in  1703;  and  on  the  seizure  bv  the  latter 
of  the  continental  |x>rtion  of  the  Sardinian  domi- 
nions, Cagliari  became  the  residence  of  the  royal 
family.  Recently,  as  already  stated,  measures 
which  promise  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  bland,  have  received  the  sanction  of  the 
government. 

SARDINIA,  a former  independent  kingdom,  and 
now  a portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  comprising 
the  whole  of  N.  Italy  W.  of  the  Teesino,  including 
Piedmont.  Genoa,  and  part  of  Nice,  with  the  island 
of  Sardinia  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  whole  of 
these  dominions  being  situated  between  the  89th 
and  46th  degs.  of  N.  lat.,  and  the  5th  and  10th  of 
E.  long.  The  territory  is  at  present  divided  into 
the  provinces  of  Alessandria,  |>op.  637,0*29.  in 
1862;  Cuneo,  pop.  607,111 ; Genoa,  pop.  643,530; 
Novara,  573,392;  Porto  Maurizio,  121,020;  and 
Turin,  pop.  924,209  in  1862. 

The  Alps  separate  this  territory  into  two  great 
divisions:  Piedmont  in  the  centre,  distinguished 
by  the  Romans  as  ‘ Gallia  Transpadana,’  forming 
the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Po;  and  the  prov. 
of  Genoa,  the  ancient  * Liguria,'  in  the  S.  between 
the  Maritime  Alps  and  Apennines,  and  the  sea. 
The  most  valuable  portion  is  the  plain  of  Pied- 
mont, extending  from  the  foot  of  the  Alps  to  that 
of  the  Apennines  on  the  S.,  and  to  the  Tessino 
on  the  E.  The  soil  is  everywhere  a rich,  sandy 
loam,  with  little  oppearance  of  clay,  and  of  great 
fertility.  Owing  to  the  heat  of  the  climate  in 
summer,  water  is  here  the  great  desideratum ; and 
advantage  has  accordingly  licen  taken  of  the  nu- 
merous streams  that  pour  down  from  the  moun- 
tains, which  are  distributed  with  infinite  skill  all 
over  the  low  grounds.  Nowhere,  indeed,  is  the 
art  of  irrigation  carried  to  greater  perfection  than 
in  that  part  of  the  great  plain  of  the  Po  included 
in  Piedmont.  The  irrigated  lands,  being  under 
the  influence  of  a southern  sun,  produce  the  most 
luxuriant  crops.  Lands  in  Piedmont  are  mostly 
inclosed,  generally  bv  ditches,  but,  in  many  parts, 
with  hedges  also,  which  in  some  districts  equal 
those  in  the  best  English  cos.  The  crops,  how- 
ever, arc  generally  divided  by  lines  of  fruit  trees 
of  different  kinds,  intermixed  with  mulberry  trees, 
poplars,  and  oaks : and  that  the  benefit  of  these 
trees  may  not  be  limited  to  the  shade  they  pro- 
duce, they  support  vines.  Speaking  generally, 
farms  in  Piedmont  arc  small,  and  are  usually  held 
on  the  mitaytr  system,  the  landlord  receiving  half 
the  produce,  and  paying  the  taxes  and  repairing 
the  buildings. 

Few  countries  have  so  large  a disposable  pro- 
duce as  Piedmont.  It  has  an  immense  number  of 
cities  and  towns ; and  yet  the  Riviere  of  Genoa, 
Nice,  and  the  country  as  far  as  Toulon,  are  sup- 
plied with  corn  and  cattle  from  its  superabundant 
produce.  The  produce  of  maize  is  considerable ; 
and  it  constitutes  the  principal  support  of  the 
country  population,  who  make  use  of  it  under  a 
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| variety  of  forma  The  most  usual  course  of  hus- 
: bail  dry  consist*  of  what  would  be  called  in  Eng- 
[ land  a four-shift,  the  first  year  being  maize,  the 
' second  wheat,  the  third  clover  or  fallow,  and  the 
fourth  wheat.  It  is  customary  to  mix  French 
beans  and  hemp  along  with  the  maize.  Wheat  is 
sown  on  narrow  ridges,  and  is  earthed  over  by  the 
j plough,  which  in  Piedmont  Is  an  implement  of  a 
| better  kind  than  in  most  parts  of  I tidy.  Wheat 
harvest  takes  place  in  the  beginning  of  July  : it 
is  thrashed  by  means  of  cylinders  drawn  by 
horses  over  the  straw,  which  is  tunic*  1 up  by 
forks.  According  to  Arthur  Young  (ii.  209),  the 
common  produce  of  the  wheat  crops  in  Piedmont 
does  not  exceed  six  times  the  seed,  which,  con- 
sidering the  quality  of  the  soil,  he  is  justified  in 
calling  1 miserable but  the  better  crops  yield 
between  ten  and  eleven  seeds,  or  even  more and 
with  a better  rotation,  and  more  care,  this  might 
be  made  the  average  produce  of  the  plain.  To 
the  corn  crops  must  be  added  those  of  hemp, 
which  is  sometimes  considerable,  and  silk,  for 
which  Piedmont  is  famous,  with  wine,  vegetables, 
and  fruit ; the  produce  of  the  farm-yard,  and  the 
profit  of  rearing  and  fattening  stock. 

The  olive  is  the  chief  article  of  culture  S.  of  the 
Apennines.  The  land  in  the  Genoese  territory 
is  generally  hilly  and  rocky,  but  has  mostly  a S. 
aspect,  suitable  for  the  olive  and  the  vine.  The 
cultivated  land  is  supposed  to  comprise  about  one- 
fourth  jwirt  of  the  surface.  The  land  here  is 
divided  into  very  small  farms,  those  near  the 
towns  comprising  only  about  six  acres,  and  those 
in  the  interior  about  twice  as  much.  Only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  land  is  cultivated  by  pro- 
prietors : it  is  usually  let  on  leases  of  three,  five, 
seven,  or  nine  years,  but  never  more;  the  rent  of 
cultivated  land  near  Genoa  is  very  high.  In  the 
greater  part  of  the  Genoese  territory  the  rent  is 
paid  in  cash  or  in  produce,  as  wine,  oil,  grain,  Ac., 
rated  at  a fixed  price;  but  in  the  provs.  of  Novara 
and  Alessandria  the  rent  is  paid,  as  is  usual  in  the 
rest  of  the  kingdom,  on  the  mitnytr  principle ; the 
landlord  furnishing  the  land  and  one-third  the 
seed,  and  receiving  two-thirds  the  produce. 
Wheat  and  maize  are  generally  sown  alternately 
on  the  same  land;  and  good  land  is  said  to  yield 
usually  from  four  to  six  for  one,  or  douhlcthat 
quantity  when  it  is  tilled  with  the  spade,  as  is 
customary  in  some  parts.  Each  farm  of  four  or 
five  acres  supports  a family.  Labourers  get  from 
34  to  54  a year,  with  board  and  lodging.  Their 
usual  diet  consists  of  Indian  com,  chestnuts,  po- 
tatoes, beans,  and  fruit,  making  little  or  no  use  of 
butchers’  meat.  Women  work  in  the  fields,  and 
tend  the  cows,  in  addition  to  spinning,  weaving, 
and  other  domestic  work,  in  which  they  are  very 
industrious.  Paupers,  however,  are  more  nume- 
rous in  the  towns  than  in  the  country. 

The  mineral  riches  of  the  country  arc  little  ex- 
plored ; but  iron  of  good  quality'  lead,  copper, 
sulphur,  manganese,  and  cobalt,  abound  in  tho 
mountains  of  Piedmont.  The  mines  of  Pesev,  in 
the  Tarentaise,  formerly  yielded  from  80,000  to 
40,000  cwta.  of  lead,  and  about  4,000  marcs  of  sil- 
ver a year.  A la  lias  ter,  fine  marble,  serpentine,  and 
slate,  ore  plentiful.  Salt  is  found  both  in  mines 
and  in  springs.  There  nre  some  forges,  and  other 
iron  works ; but  the  principal  manufactures  con- 
sist of  silk  stuffs,  velvets,  and  stockings,  mostly 
consumed  in  Italy.  Coarse  woollen  and  linen 
goods  are  made  in  several  provs.,  and  coarse  stuffs 
for  the  rural  ]*>p.  Sail-cloths,  cables,  house  fur- 
niture, paper,  white  lead,  glass,  earthenware,  op- 
tical ami  surgical  instruments,  jewellery,  and 
works  of  art  and  virtu,  are  among  the  articles 
made  at  Genoa,  and  other  principal  towns ; and 
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there  arc  numerous  brandy  and  liqueur  distilleries 

and  tanneries. 

The  great  articles  of  export  consist  of  raw  and 
thrown  silks,  with  silk  stuffs  and  velvets,  which 
are  largely  produced  at  Genoa;  theu  corue  olive 
oil,  woollens,  paper,  rice,  vermicelli,  and  a variety 
of  inferior  art  ides.  The  leading  articles  of  im- 
l>ort  consist  of  corn  from  the  Black  Sea,  princi- 
pally for  the  supply  of  Genoa  and  the  surrounding 
district : raw  cotton  and  cotton  fabrics,  sugar  and 
coffee,  indigo  and  other  dye  stuffs;  hardware,  cut- 
lery ami  iron ; salt  fish  and  tobacco. 

SAREPTA,  a town  of  European  Russia,  near 
the  frontiers  of  the  government  of  Snratoff.  on  the 
Sarpa,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Wolga.  Pop. 
4,520  in  185M.  The  town  was  founded  in  1765,  bv 
a colony  of  Hemh utters  in  Moravia:  it  i9  well 
built,  neat,  clean,  and  fortified,  so  as  to  be  secure 
from  the  predatory  incursions  of  the  contiguous 
nomadic  tribes.  Ita  inhabs.  are  distinguished  by 
their  indust  ry  : they  manufacture  linens,  silk  and 
cotton  stuffs,  with  stockings  and  caps,  in  great 
request  all  over  the  empire.  They  also  raise  ami 
manufacture  tobacco  and  distil  spirits. 

S A R ( » U EM  INKS,  a town  of  France,  dep.  Mo- 
selle, cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Sarrc,  41  m.  E.  by  N. 
Metz.  Pop.  6,075  in  1861.  The  town,  under 
the  name  of  Gueniond,  was  formerly  one  of  the 
strongest  in  Ixwrniuc ; but  no  portion  remains  of 
ita  ancient  fortifications  except  a dismantled 
citadel,  now  appropriate* I to  the  gendarmerie.  The 
sub-prefecture,  hall  of  justice,  and  college,  occupy 
the  buildings  of  a Capuchin  convent,  founded  in 
1721.  There  arc  some  spacious  prisons.  Sargue- 
inines  has  manufactures  of  cotton  thread,  forks, 
spoons,  and  eart  henware  of  a superior  quality ; and 
is  the  entrepot  for  the  papier-mdche  snuff-boxes 
made  in  the  surrounding  villages,  and  of  which  it 
is  said  to  export  100,000  dozens  a year. 

SARI,  a very  ancient  city  of  Persia,  prov. 
Mazandcran,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  about  18  m. 
from  the  S.  short?  of  the  Caspian,  and  115  m.  NK. 
Teheran.  Previously  to  1836  it  is  said  to  have 
had  from  30,000  to  40,000  inhabs.,  who  carried  on 
a brisk  trade  with  Astrakhan  and  the  interior  of 
Persia  (Frazer's  Trav.  on  the  Caspian,  p.  14) ; hut 
about  that  time  it  was  nearly  depopulated  by  the 
plague.  Sari  is  surrounded  hv  a ditch  and  a mud 
wall,  llankcd  hv  pentagonal  brick  towers.  The 
gateways  have  fallen  down,  and  roads  have  been 
broken  through  the  wall  in  every  direction.  The 
appearance  of  the  town  differs  essentially  from 
that  of  any  other  in  Persia  S.  of  Elburz.  The 
houses  are  built  of  burnt  brick,  and  neatly  tiled; 
some  of  the  streets  are  well  paved  ; and,  although 
the  marks  of  ruin  are  everywhere  visible,  .Sari  has 
something  of  the  appearance  of  an  English  village 
or  small  market-town. 

Sari  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the  poet 
FerdousL  Its  vicinity  is  flat,  woody,  and  well 
watered. 

SARK,  or  SERCQ,  one  of  the  islands  belonging 
to  Great  Britain,  in  the  English  Channel,  lat.  49° 
28'  N.,  long.  2°  24'  \Y\,  intermediate  between 
Guernsey  and  Jersey,  7 m.  E.  the  former,  and  9 m. 
NVV.  the  latter;  length,  and  greatest  breadth, 
about  2 m.  each.  Pop.  583  in  1861.  The  island  is 
divided  into  two  portions,  Great  and  Little  Sark, 
united  by  a narrow  neck  of  land.  It  differs  little 
from  the  adjacent  islands  in  its  physical  features. 
The  soil  is  sandy  and  produces  most  kinds  of  grain 
and  vegetables.  A good  many  fish  and  sea-fowl 
are  taken  round  its  coasts.  The  inhabs.  make 
cheeses,  and  knit  stockings,  gloves,  and  Guernsey 
jackets,  which  they  send  to  the  porta  in  the  W.  of 
England,  in  exchange  for  colonial  and  manufac- 
tured goods. 
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SARXO,  a town  of  South  Italy,  prov.  Salerno, 
cap.  cant.,  at  the  head  of  the  river  Samo  (an 
Sam  us),  1 1}  m.  N\V.  Salerno.  Pop.  16,374  in 
1862.  Samo  is  a well  built  and  flourishing  town, 
having  a handsome  cathedral,  several  convents, 
an  old  castle,  belonging  to  the  Rarberini  family,  a 
seminary,  hospital,  some  sulphurous  baths,  and 
manufactures  of  paper  anil  copper  wares. 

Samo  is  celebrated  in  history  for  the  desperate 
battle  fought  in  its  vicinity,  anno  553,  between 
the  troops  of  Justinian  under  X arses,  and  the 
Goths  under  their  king  Terns.  The  entire  defeat 
of  the  latter,  and  the  death  of  their  monarch, 
terminated  the  Gothic  kingdom  and  power  in 
Italy. 

SARTHE,  a d^p.  of  France,  reg.  NW.,  between 
lat. -17°  35'  and  48®  40’  N.,  and  long.  0°25'  W.and 
0°  50'  E. ; having  X.  Omc,  E.  Eure-et- Loire  and 
tx>irc-et-Chcr,  8.  Indre-et-L>ire  and  Maine-et- 
Loire,  and  W.  Mnyenne.  It  is  of  a compact  shape, 
60  m.  in  length,  X.  and  S.,  and  about  the  same  in 
breadth,  E.  and  W.  Area,  620,668  hectares.  Pop. 
466,155  in  1861.  Surface  generally  level,  except 
in  the  NW„  where  there  are.  a lew  hills.  The 
principal  rivers  are  the  Sarthe,  with  its  tributaries 
the  Wgro,  lluisne,  and  Loir.  The  Sarthe  rise* 
near  Mortagne,  in  the  dep.  Omc,  and  runs  with  a 
very  tortuous  course,  S.  and  SW.,  to  the  vicinity 
of  Angers;  near  which  it  receives  the  Loire,  and 
unites  with  the  Mayenne  to  form  the  Maine,  after 
an  entire  course  of  nearly  160m.  In  the  15th  cent, 
it  was  navigable  to  Le  Mans,  but  its  navigation 
Is  now  difficult  for  some  distance  below  that  city. 
Besides  Le  Mans,  AlenQon  stands  on  the  Sarthe. 
The  soil  of  this  dep.  is  various;  in  some  parts 
there  arc  rich  lands,  but  poor  sandy  tracts  pre- 
dominate, eiqiccially  in  the  SE.  The  arable  Ian<U 
are  supposed  to  comprise  303,456  hectares,  mea- 
dows 58,120  ditto,  vineyards  10,081  ditto,  orchards 
19,479  ditto,  ami  woods  68,319  ditto.  Wheat, 
barley,  and  rye  are  the  princi|>al  com  crops ; and 
are  sufficient,  along  with  potatoes,  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  pop.  The  produce  of  wine  is  not 
enough  for  the  consumption ; hut  about  220,000 
hectoL  of  cider  and  perry  are  annually  manufac- 
tured. Live  stock  abundant  and  go<*d.  Bees  are 
hut  little  reared ; and  the  wax,  in  which  Lc  Mans 
has  a considerable  trade,  comes  mostly  from  the 
neighbouring  deps.  Hardware,  paper,  woollen 
fabric*,  leather,  wax  candles,  sail-cloth,  glass  and 
earthenware,  soap,  and  other  articles  of  necessity, 
rather  than  of  luxury,  are  the  goods  principally 
manufactured  in  Sarthe.  The  iron  forges  pro- 
duce annually  about  1.000,000  kilogr,  of  good 
iron.  The  rtamines  of  Maine  formerly  enjoyed  a 
great  celebrity,  hut.  other  fabrics  have  sti|>or*eded 
them;  so  thnt  St.  Calais, „ and  other  towns  where 
they  were  chiefly  made,  have  fallen  into  decay. 
Sarthe  is  divided  into  4 arronds. ; chief  towns, 
Le  Mans,  the  cap.,  La  Fleche,  M ament,  and  St. 
Calais. 

SARUM  (OLD),  an  ancient,  and  now  totally 
mined  citv  and  bor.  of  Flngland,  co.  Wilts,  on  a 
hill,  2 m.  N.  .Salisbury,  or  New  Sorum.  It  was 
the  Sorbindunum  of  the  Romans;  and,  l>eing  sur- 
rounded by  walls  and  defended  by  a castle,  became 
a place  of  considerable  consequence  under  the 
Saxons.  Under  William  the  Conqueror,  the  bishop 
of  Shirebum  and  Sunning  removed  his  sec  thither ; 
and  such  was  its  importance  thnt  parliaments  were 
held  in  it  under  subsequent  Norman  kings.  But 
it  always  laboured  under  various  inconveniences, 
the  principal  of  which  was  the  total  want  of 
water ; and  in  consequence  of  this,  and  of  disputes 
Wtwecn  the  crown  and  the  church  as  to  the  poa- 
-cssion  of  the  castle,  the  inhabs.  began  gradually 
to  remove  lo  the  more  convenient  situation  of  New 
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Sarum,  or  Salisbury ; ami  the  seat  of  the  bishopric 
being  translated  to  the  latter,  in  the  reign  of  Ilenrv 
III.,  Old  Sarum  fell  into  a stale  of  total  decay, 
and  was  almost  wholly  deserted  in  the  early  part 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  For  a lengthened 
period  there  have  been  hardly  any  vestiges  of  its 
ruius. 

Old  Sarum  sent  2 mems.  to  the  II.  of  C.  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.;  and,  notwithstanding  its 
total  decay,  the  proprietor  of  the  burgage  tenures 
in  the  bor.,  or  of  the  land  on  which  it  once  stood, 
was  permitted  to  exercise  this  important  privilege 
in  its  name  down  to  the  passing  of  the  Ke.funn 
Act,  when  it  was  disfranchised.  Not  having  a 
single  house  or  inbab.,  Old  Sarum  afforded  the 
most  perfect  example  of  a nomination  bor.  The 
property  several  times  changed  hands ; and  though 
the  estate  was  of  little  intrinsic  value,  the  privilege 
it  possessed  of  manufacturing  two  law-makers  lor 
the  I Iritis!)  empire,  made  it  sell  for  a very  large 
sum.  It  may  well  excite  astonishment  that  such 
an  outrage  on  the  principles  of  representation 
should  have  been  permitted  to  exist  for  so  length- 
ened a period. 

SARUN,  a district  of  Hindustan,  prcsid.  Bengal, 
pruv.  Bahar,  and  one  of  the  richest  and  most  pros- 
perous in  British  India,  between  la t.  25°  30  and 
27°  30'  N.,  and  the  84th  and  86th  degs.  of  W. 
long.;  having  VV.  Goruekpoor,  S.  Ghnzcpoor, 
Shahaliad,  and  Patna,  E,  Tirhoot,  and  N.  Nepaul. 
Length,  N.  to  8.,  about  110  m. ; breadth,  varying 
from  25  to  HO  m.  Area,  5,760  sq.  m.  Pop.  esti- 
mated at  1,500,000  in  1861.  It  is  well  watered; 
the  Ganges  forms  its  entire  S.  boundary,  and  the 
(iunduck  intersects  it  near  its  centre;  It  supplies 
in  abundance  all  the  princijial  products  of  the 
East,  besides  good  timber  for  ship-building.  There 
is  little  jungle  or  wade  land;  cattle,  though  not 
numerous,  are  of  good  quality.  Manufactures  few : 
the  priucijkal  is  that  of  salt|)etre,  a great  deal  of 
which  is  produced  in  this  district.  The  Moham- 
medans form  but  a small  portion  of  the  entire 
pop.  Chief  towns,  Chuprah,  Bcttiah,  and  Maissy. 

SASSARI,  a city  of  Italy,  island  of  Sardinia, 
cap.  of  its  N.  division,  in  the  NW.  part  of  tlie 
island,  on  the  Turritano,  about  10  m.  from  its 
mouth  at  Porto  Torres,  in  the  gulf  of  Sassari,  68 
in.  N.  by  W.  Oristano,  and  100  m.  NNW. Cagliari. 
Pop.  23,672  in  1862.  The  city  is  surrounded  by  a 
wall,  strengthened  by  square  towers,  with  Uvc 
gat(*s  and  n citadel,  the  latter  being  now  used 
merely  as  a barrack.  It  has  a good  main  street ; 
and  is  surrounded  by  public  walks,  shaded  by 
trees,  Sassari  has  numerous  churches,  convents, 
and  nunneries,  a Tridentine  seminary,  and  a public 
hospital.  The  cathedral,  a massive  structure,  lias 
a disproportionately  large  and  very  elaborate 
facade ; but  its  iuterior  is  clean  and  nirv,  and  it 
lias  several  good  sculptures,  including  a monument 
by  Canova.  The  university  is  established  in  the 
former  Jesuit’s  college.  The  palace  of  the  governor 
is  an  extensive  editiee,  and  the  public  buildings  in 
general  arc  well  adapted  for  their  intended  pur- 
poses. It  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  of  a tribu- 
nal of  secondary  jurisdiction,  with  appeal  to  the 
Audienza  Reale  of  the  island,  and  of  a tribunal  of 
commerce ; and  is  the  residence  of  the  vice-in- 
tendant  ami  vice-treasurer  of  Sardinia,  and  of  a 
military  governor.  It  has  a considerable  trade  in 
tobacco,  oil,  and  fruits. 

Porto  Torres  (an.  Turns),  its  port,  10  m.  distant, 
can  only  accommodate  small  vessels;  ships  of 
large  size  being  obliged  to  anchor  in  the  roads 
nearly  one  mile  outside,  where  however,  the 
anchorage  is  good.  Sassari  rose  on  the  decay  of 
Tunis,  during  the  insecurity  of  the  middle  ages. 
Agriculture  appears  to  be  belter  conducted  in  its 
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vicinity  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  island. 
Immediately  without  its  walls  is  the  fountain  of 
Rosello,  an  abundant  source  of  water,  embellished 
with  much  architectural  ornament. 

SASSBACH,  or  Sahzlmch,  a village  of  the 
grand  duchy  of  Baden,  bailiwick  of  Acbem,  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  the  Black  Forest,  on 
an  affluent  of  the  Acher,  17  m.  EXE.  Strasburg. 
This  village,  which  has  about  1,000  inhabs.,  lias 
acquired  a high  degree  of  historical  interest  from 
the  famous  Marshal  Turenne  having  been  killed 
in  its  vicinity,  by  a random  shot,  on  the  27th  of 
July,  1675.  The  circumstances  attending  the 
death  of  this  great  general  have  been  detailed  by 
Voltaire  (Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.,  cap.  12)  and 
other  distinguished  writers.  His  remains,  de- 
iMJsited  by  order  of  Louis  XIV.  in  the  roval 
burying-place  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis,  escaped, 
at  the  x*raof  the  Revolution,  the  fanatical  violence 
that  scattered  the  dust  of  so  many  kings.  At 
length,  after  various  vicissitudes,  they  were  de- 
posited in  the  church  of  the  Invalids,  by  order  of 
the  still  more  illustrious  captain  now  entomlied 
within  the  same  sacred  precincts.  A monument, 
in  honour  of  Turenne,  erected  in  1781  on  the 
place  where  he  fell,  was  repaired  in  1801  by 
Moreau,  and  w its  reconstructed  of  granite  in  1820. 
The  funeral  orations  in  honour  of  Turenne,  by 
Flechier  and  Mascaron,  are*  held  to  lie  chefs-dttucre. 

SATALIEH,  or  ADALIA.  See  Ahalla. 

SAT  1 A RAH,  a considerable  town  and  fortress 
of  Hindostan,  prov.  Bejapoor,  about  60  m.  SSE. 
Poonab.  Lat.  17°  42*  N.;  long.  74°  12'  E.  The 
fort  stands  on  a scarped  hill;  at  the  fort  of  which 
is  the  town,  built  partly  of  stone,  ami  partly  of 
mud  or  unbunit  bricks,  but  comprising  no  edifice 
of  note,  except  n new  palace.  The  fort,  though 
naturally  strong,  was  taken  by  Sevajce  from  the 
Bejapoor  sovereign  in  1678,  by  Aurungzebe  in 
1600,  and  by  the  British  in  1818.  The  British 
cantonments  are  about  2 m.  to  the  E.  Suttamh 
was,  under  Sevaice  and  his  immediate  successors, 
the  cap.  of  the  Mahratta  empire. 

SAL  <ilJR,or  SAUGOR,  a large  town  of  Himlo- 
stan,  prov.  Malwa,  in  the  ceded  districts  on  the 
Nerbuddah ; lat.  23°  48'  N.,  and  long.  78°  47'  K. : 
taken  by  the  British  in  1818.  Saugor  is  also  the 
name  of  an  island  of  the  Sundcrbunds,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Hooghly,  about  60  m.  SSW.  Cal- 
cutta. A railway  to  connect  it  with  that  city 
w ns  projected  a few  years  ago,  and  is  now  probably 
completed. 

SAUMUR,  a town  of  France,  ddp.  Mainc-et- 
Loirc,  cap.  arromL,  on  the  Loire,  28  in.  SE. 
Angers,  on  the  railway  from  Angers  to  Tours] 
pop*  14,079  in  1861.  1 he  Ixiirc  here  forms  several 
islands,  and  is  crossed  by  live  or  six  bridges,  one 
of  which,  a stone  bridge  of  12  arches,  284  yds.  m 
length,  long  considered  as  one  of  the  finest  in 
France,  connects  the  town  with  its  suburb  of  La 
Croix  Verte.  Snuinur  is  built  partly  at  the  foot, 
and  partly  on  the  declivity,  of  a hill  crowned  bv 
a citadel.  Its  lower  portion  is  tolerably  well  laid 
out,  and  has  a handsome  quay  and  terrace  facing 
the  river;  but  the  upper  town  is  irregular,  and 
the  streets  inconveniently  steep.  Hie  castle, 
which  appears  to  have  been  constructed  at  dif- 
ferent periods  between  the  11th  and  13th  cen- 
turies, was  the  occasional  residence  of  the  kings 
of  Sicily  and  the  dukes  of  the  house  of  Valois: 
fur  some  time  previously  to  the  Revolution  it  was 
a state  prison ; it  now  sen  es  as  an  arsenal. 
There  are  several  churches  worth  notice;  one  of 
which,  curious  from  its  antiquity,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  constructed  in  the  5th  or  6ih  century ; 
and  another,  Notre  JJamr  deg  ArdiUier$y  is  re- 
markable for  its  beauty,  having  u flue  dome 
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supported  on  Corinthian  columns,  and  an  altar- 
pivce  by  Philip  dc  Champagne.  The  larraoks  are 
among  the  beat  of  that  description  of  edifices  in 
France ; they  arc  four  stories  in  height,  anti  can 
accommodate  1.200  men.  The  town  hall,  public 
library',  public  laths,  anti  theatre,  are  the  other 
principal  buildings.  Not  far  from  the  town  is  a 
famous  riding-school.  It  has  manufactures  of 
linen  cloths,  handkerchiefs,  necklaces,  copper  and 
iron  wares,  leather  and  *all|>etrc;  with  a brisk 
trade  in  provisions,  and  4 large  annual  fairs. 

Saumur  was  taken  in  1026  by  Falk  of  Anjou, 
and,  after  many  vicissitudes,  was  annexed  to  the 
French  crown  in  1570.  A Protestant  academy, 
founded  here  by  the  famous  Duplcssis  Momay, 
the  friend  of  Henry  IV.,  governor  of  the  town  for 
n lengthened  period,  was  dissolved  by  Louis  XIV. 
in  10*4. 

SAVANNAH,  a city  and  port  of  entry  of 
the  U.  States,  state  Georgia,  on  the  river  of! 
its  own  name,  alsmt  12  m.  from  its  mouth,  and  { 
80  m.  SW.  Charlestown.  Pop.  81,100  in  1860. 
Savannah  stands  on  a bluff  sandy  point,  rising 
About  40  ft.  above  the  river,  from  which  it  has  an 
imposing  appearance ; its  spacious  and  regular 
streets,  and  handsome  public  buildings,  being 
intersjxTsed  with  many  trees.  Previously  to 
1820,  when  it  suffered  from  a terrible  fire,  it  was  i 
mostly  built  of  wood,  and  it  was  formerly  also 
insalubrious  from  the  contiguity  of  rice  swamps. 
This  evil  has,  however,  been  effectually  obviated; 
and  being  now  principally  of  neat  stone  houses, 
it  is  one  of  the  handsomest  towns  in  the  S.  States. 
It  has  numerous  churches,  an  exchange,  and  many 
academics.  Previous  to  the  breaking  mil  of  the 
great  civil  war,  it  was  one  of  the  principal  ports 
in  the  U.  States  for  the  export  of  cotton.  It  also 
exports  considerable  quantities  of  rice. 

SAVE  (Germ.  San,  an.  Sana),  a river  of  the 
Austrian  empire,  and  one  of  the  princiial  tribu- 
taries of  the  Danube.  It  rises  towards  the  N. 
extremity  of  Camiola,  in  about  lat.  46°  80’  N.. 
long.  14®  E.,  and  runs  at  first  SE.  through  the 
government  of  Lavbaeh  and  Croatia,  to  alsmt 
lat.  45°  16',  long.  17°.  It  thence.has  more  of  an 
E,  direction,  forming  the  boundary  line  between 
the  Austrian  prov.  of  Slavonia  on  the  N.,  and 
Turkish  Croatia,  Bosnia,  and  Servin  on  the  S., 
till  it  enters  the  Danube  at  Belgrade,  after  a 
course  of  about  500  m.  Its  chief  affluents  are  the 
Kulpa,  Fima,  Vcrbas,  Bosun,  and  Ilriua.  Though 
not  very  rapid,  its  inundations  are  often  very 
destructive.  Being  navigable  ns  far  os  the  mouth 
of  the  Kulpa,  for  vessels  of  from  156  to  200  tons, 
it  is  a good  deal  used  for  commercial  purposes. 
Few  towns  of  any  consequence  are,  however, 
situated  on  its  banks,  the  principal  being  Brod 
and  Krainburg;  Lavbaeh,  Agram,  Petrinia,  and 
Posega  are,  however,  at  no  great  distance,  and 
some  of  them  are  seated  on  its  tributaries. 

SAVEKXE  (an.  Taftermr),  a town  of  France, 
dep.  Bas-Khin,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Zorn,  a tribu- 
tary of  the  Uhine,  19  m.  N\V.  Strasburp.  Pop. 
5,205  in  1861.  Though  finely  situated,  it  is  but 
indifferently  built,  ami  has  no  remarkable  edifice, 
except  an  old  palace,  formerly  belonging  to  the 
bishops  of  Strasbourg,  but  now  used  for  the  police 
barracks  and  prison.  The  town  has  manufactures 
of  wtiollen  cloths,  hosiery,  and  hardware,  with 
some  trade  in  timber  flouted  down  from  the  Vosges 
by  the  Zom. 

SAVONA,  a town  and  sea-port  of  N.  Italv, 
prov.  Genoa,  cap.  dist,  on  the.  Mediterranean,  20 
m.  SW.  Genoa  Pop.  18, 950  in  1862.  The  towu 
has  ramparts,  which,  however,  are  of  no  ^reat 
strength,  and  many  good  public  and  private 
buildings ; but  it*  streets  are  narrow,  winding,  aud 
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badly  paved.  It  had  formerly  two  harbours,  the 
boat  of  which  was  filled  bv  the  Genoese  in  1525. 
from  jealousy : the  other,  formed  by  a mole  pro- 
jecting E.  into  the  sea,  is  small,  and  is  rather 
difficult  of  approach,  from  the  accumulation  of 
sand  and  mud  near  its  mouth.  Savona  is  a 
bishop’s  see,  and  the  seat  of  judicial  ami  com- 
mercial tribunals : it  has  manufactures  of  silk 
goods,  iron,  and  earthenware,  and  exports  oranges 
and  lemons,  grown  in  its  vicinity. 

Savona  was  the  birthplace  of  Pt»pes  Sixtus  IV. 
and  Julius  IL,  and  is  said  to  have  been  for  some 
time  the  residence  of  Columbus.  Pope  Pius  VI 1. 
was  also-  detained  in  it  in  1810-11,  by  order  of 
Napoleon. 

SAXONY  (KINGDOM  OF),  a secondary  state 
of  Central  Europe  and  of  Eastern  Germanv,  prin- 
cipally between  lat.  60°  10'  and  51°  30'  ’N.,  and 
the  12th  and  loth  degs.  of  E.  long.;  having  W. 
the  indep.  Saxon  principalities;  X.  Prussian 
Saxon v and  Brandenburg,  and  S.  Bohemia.  It  is 
of  a triangular  shafte.  Length,  E.  to  W.,  about 
140  m. ; greatest  breadth  nearly  90  m.  The 
i kingdom  Is  divided  into  four  kreiae,  or  circles,  of 
j the  ful lowing  area  and  ]M>pulation,  according  to 
the  census  of  1852,  and  of  December  1861. 


Circle* 

ln 

Pupulalioo 

Sq.  Mill » 

1U2 

last 

I>rc»dcn  . . 
Leipzig  . . 
Zwickau  . . 
Bautzen  . . 

1,B74 
1 ,34  2 
1,790 
971 

507,705 

440.826 

795,557 

297,744 

589,218 

500,2m 

827,245 

308,488 

Total  . . 

ft, 777 

1,987,832 

2,2*25,240 

The  increase  of  population — 237,408  in  nine 
years,  or  26,378  per  annum — is  inferior  to  that  of 
most  other  European  states. 

The  Erzgebirge  (ore  mountains)  and  the  Kic- 
sengebirge  (giant  mountains)  extend  along  al- 
most the  whole  of  the  S.  and  SE.  frontier,  but 
they  nowhere  rise  to  4,000  ft,  of  elevation.  Tlieir 
declivity  is  more  gradual  and  undulating  on  the 
Saxon  than  on  the  Bohemian  side;  ho  that  thev 
cover  the  greater  part  of  the  country  with  their 
ramifications,  rendering  it  either  mountainous  or 
hilly.  There  is,  however,  a very  considerable  ex- 
tent of  level  ground,  extending  from  the  foot  of 
the  hilly  tract,  or  from  Coditx,  Meissen,  and 
Bautzen,  northwards,  all  along  the  frontier  of 
Prussian  Saxony.  The  country  to  the  SE.  of 
Dresden,  where  the  Elbe  forces  its  way  tlirough 
the  mountain  chain,  has  been  called  the  * .Saxon 
Switzerland.’  It  is  about  80  m.  in  length  hr  24 
in  breadth,  diversified,  and  highly  picturesque ; 
but  its  name  is  likely  to  convey  a wrong  im- 
pression of  its  scenery,  its  highest  summit,  the 
Schneeberg,  being  onlv  2,150  ft.  in  height.  The 
spurs  given  off  by  the  Erzgebirge  to  the  N.  enclose 
the  valleys  of  the  Elbe,  the  two  Muldas,  the  Zo- 
choppau,  Elater,  and  Pleisse,  all  of  which  flow 
to  NW.,  and,  except  the  first,  which  is  navigable 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  kingdom,  rise 
in  Saxony. 

Saxony  has  a milder  climate  than  most  ports  of 
continental  Europe  in  the  same  lat, ; the  mean 
temp,  of  the  year  is  about  47°  Fah. ; that  of  the 
winter  quarter  being  35°,  and  of  the  summer  59°, 
at  an  average  of  the  entire  country,  which  has  a 
mean  elevation  of  about  1,100  ft.  above  the  sea. 
landed  properties  are  rather  of  limited  size;  but 
in  all  the  rural  districts  the  people  appear  to  be 
contented,  and,  on  the  whole,  comfortable  : pau- 
perism is  rare.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  country  in 
I the  world  where  more  is  made  of  the  laud  than  in 
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Saxony.  Every  spot  of  eart  h which  acorns  capable 
of  giving  a return  is  cultivated ; and  the  meadows 
ore  mowed  twice  or  thrice  in  the  course  of  each 
summer.  There  is  no  such  a thing  as  a common  or 
Waste,  while  the  forests  are  all  guarded  with  a 
strictness  proportionate  to  their  value.  The  fields 
are  always  well  cleared  of  weeds.  Rye,  wheat, 
and  barley  are  scarcely  grown,  except  in  the  low 
country ; in  the  mountain  region  they  are  met 
with  only  in  the  valleys,  oats  and  potatoes  being 
there  the  chief  crops.  Pease,  vetches,  millet,  teasel, 
flax,  oil  seeds,  tol*acco,  and  garden  vegetables,  are 
generally  cultivated ; and  artificial  grasses  arc 
nearly  universal.  Hut,  notwithstanding  the  im- 
provement of  agriculture,  and  the  industry  of  the 
people,  considerable  quantities  of  corn  have  to  be 
imported.  A great  ileal  of  fruit  is  grown ; and 
between  7,000  and  8,000  morgen  of  land  is  occu- 
pied with  vineyards.  The  forests,  which  occupy 
about  one-fourth  part  of  the  entire  surface,  con- 
sist of  tir,  pine,  beech,  oak,  elm,  maple,  and  larch. 
Upwards  of  one-third  part  of  the  woods  belongs  to 
the  crown,  yielding  an  annual  revenue  of  2,000,000 
thalers;  and  nearly  10,000  individuals  are  engaged 
in  w'ood-cutting. 

Saxony  is  celebrated  for  her  breeds  of  sheep, 
which  are  among  the  finest  in  Europe.  A late 
elector  of  Saxony  introduced  the  breed  of  Merino 
sheep  into  his  dotn.,  and  exerted  himself  to  pro- 
mote the  growth  of  this  valuable  race  of  animals  | 
with  such  success,  that  they  arc  now  found  to 
succeed  better  in  Central  Europe  than  in  Spain ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  rapidly  increasing  im- 
portations from  Australia,  a large  portion  of  the 
immense  quantity  of  wool  imported  into  Great 
.Britain  continues  to  be  brought  from  Saxony  and 
other  Gentian  states.  The  best  wool  is  produced 
on  the  sheep-walks  of  the  Saxon  Switzerland. 
The  cattle  oi  Saxony,  the  number  of  which  ex- 
cel** Is  550,000,  are  also  of  a superior  description ; 
but  the  butter  is  usually  indifferent,  while,  to  in- 
crease its  weight,  it  is  frequently  overloaded  with 
salt.  But,  such  as  it  Is,  the  demand  for  it  is  uni- 
versal. ‘Never,’  says  an  English  traveller,  Mr. 
Strang,  4 did  I witness  so  much  butter  daily  con- 
sumed, as  I have  seen  since  I entered  this  kingdom. 
Here,  in  short,  bread  and  butter  is  the  order  of  the 
day  at  all  hours.  It  is  the  perj*etual  family  staple, 
and  essential  as  a make-weight  at  even’  meal. 
Yon  find  it  with  equal  propriety  at  breakfast,  at 
lunch,  at  dinner,  and  at  supper.  A larder  in 
Saxony  may  well  be  called  the  buttery.'  Horses 
are  not  so  extensively  reared  as  other  live  stock, 
and  hogs  arc  not  numerous.  The  game  laws  are 
very  rigidly  enforced,  all  sorts  of  birds  being  in- 
cluded in  their  enactments;  and  rights  of  fishing 
appear  to  be  preserved  with  the  most  scrupulous 
tenacity. 

Mining  is  one  of  the  principal  occupations  of  the 
inhabs.  Few  parts  of  Europe  equal  the  Erzge- 
birge in  the  variety  and  extent  of  their  mineral 
riches.  The  basis  of  these  mountains  is  granite, 
covered  by  gneiss,  mica,  and  clay  slate  in  suc- 
cession, between  which  are  other  strata  containing 
metallic  ores.  Upwards  of  500  mines  are  wrought, 
which  arc  said  to  employ  about  1 1,000  workmen ; 
and  between  50,000  and  00,000  persons  derive  their 
suljsistencc  from  mining  industry  and  the  manu- 
facture of  metallic  products.  1*110  total  annual 
value  of  the  metals  obtained  is  estimated  at 
1,700,000  thalers;  the  silver  producing  nearly 
930,000,  and  the  iron  and  iron-wares  400, 0(H). 
Lead,  bismuth,  arsenic,  antimony,  cobalt,  and 
manganese  arc  the  other  principal  metals.  Frei- 
burg is  the  centre  of  the  silver  mining  district. 
The  neighbourhood  of  Meissen  )'ields  the  flue  por- 
celain clay,  of  which  the  * Dresden  China  ’ is  made. 
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I About  1}  million  schejfel  of  coal  arc  annually  pro- 
| duced.  Salt  is  scarce  since  the  salt  mines,  formerly 
included  in  the  Saxon  dom.,  were  separated  from 
them  in  1815,  and  this  important  necessary  is 
mostly  imported  from  Prussia.  Serpentine  marble 
and  fine  building  stone,  are  abundant ; as  are 
various  gems,  including  the  topaz,  jasper,  and 
agate. 

The  most  important  branch  of  manufacturing 
industry  in  Saxony  is  that  of  cotton.  Its  ex- 
tension has  been  attributed  to  the  nearly  contem- 
|K>raueous  introduction  of  the  potato,  called  by 
the  German  writers  the  4 manna  of  the  mountains,* 
anil  which  has  enabled  the  Saxon  weavers  to  ob- 
tain a sufficiency  of  food  at  exceedingly  low 
wages.  Most  descriptions  of  cotton  fabrics  are 
now  produced,  and  many  new  factories  have  been 
established  in  Chemnitz,  Zwickau,  Auderan,  Frei- 
burg, and  other  towns.  Great  efforts  are  making 
to  improve  the  construction  of  machinery ; and 
joint-stock  companies  for  the  purpose  have  been 
established  near  Chemnitz  and  Dresden.  Coal  has 
l teen  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dresden. 
Cotton-printing  works  arc  on  the  increase,  and 
have  been  much  improved  within  the  last  few 
years.  Although  the  Saxon  prints,  in  general,  are 
not  equal  to  the  best  English  in  beauty  of  pattern, 
or  brightness  and  fastness  of  colouring,  they  make 
up  for  these  deficiencies  by  the  cheaper  rates  at 
which  they  can  be  produced.  The  only  article, 
however,  in  which  the  Saxons  come  into  compe- 
tition with  British  goods  in  the  American  and 
other  foreign  markets  is  cotton  hosiery,  particu- 
larly the  inferior  descriptions.  There  is* no  branch 
of  industry  which  seems  more  appropriate  to 
Saxony  than  this.  It  requires  only  a small  outlay 
of  capital  for  the  stocking-maker;  his  wooden 
frame  is  not  expensive;  the  cost  of  his  stock  of 
cotton  twist  is  small ; and  by  associating  agri- 
cultural with  manufacturing  industry,  he  supplies 
himself  from  his  own  little  farm  with  the  principal 
necessaries.  Most  of  the  stocking-weavers  of 
Saxony  are  independent  labourers,  buying  for 
themselves  the  raw  material  and  selling  their 
manufactured  stockings  to  a number  of  small  col- 
lectors, who  furnish  the  Chemnitz  or  the  Leipsic 
markets.  The  manufacture  of  linen  in  Saxony  is 
also  of  considerable  im{>ortancc.  The  spinning  of 
flax  employs  numerous  hands;  but,  notwith- 
standing, about  10,000  cwt.  of  yam  is  annually 
inqsirtcd  from  Silesia  and  Bohemia,  and  latterly 
there  have  been  considerable  importations  from 
England.  Much  attention  has  been  paid  of  late  to 
the  manufacture  of  machinery,  though  it  is  still 
behind  what  is  met  with  in  the  manufacturing 
districts  of  Great  Britain.  The  Jacquard  loom  is 
gradually  being  introduced,  and  there  are  schools 
of  manufactures  at  Dresden,  Chemnitz,  and 
Plaucn.  Plain  and  figured  silks,  of  very  fair 
quality,  are  made  at  Anuabcrg.  Penig,  and  Fran- 
keuberg.  The  government  is  very  desirous  of 
promoting  the  culture  of  silk,  and  some  establish- 
ments for  the  propagation  of  the  worms  exist  at 
Dresden  and  Leipsic ; but  in  such  a climate  they 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  have  much  success. 
Wooden  wares  are  made  in  the  country,  and 
Saxony  supplies  furniture  of  every  description, 
musical  instruments,  «£c.,  to  a great  part  of  Ger- 
many. Porcelain  and  modern  antiques  arc  articles 
made  in  large  quantities,  |>articularly  at  Meissen. 
The  china  produced  here  formerly  enjoyed  a very 
high  reputation  throughout  Europe,  but,  owing 
to  the  extraordinary  improvements  made  in  the 
manufacture  in  Great  Britain  and  other  countries, 
Meissen  china  has  declined  considerably  from  its 
ancient  celebrity.  Almost  every  article  of  use  or 
luxury  is  made  in  Saxony ; the  chief  deficiency  is 
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in  paper,  of  which  the  Saxon  manufactures  do 
not  produce  nearly  enough  for  the  immense  con- 
sumption of  the  presses  of  Leipsic  and  Dresden. 

The  extension  of  the  cotton  and  woollen  manu- 
factures of  Saxony,  since  1883,  is  wholly,  or 
almost  wholly,  ascril  table  to  the  circumstance  of 
her  having  then  joined  the  Zollverein,  or  German 
Commercial  League.  This  opened  a widely  ex- 
tended market  for  her  products  among  the  German 
states,  from  the  greater  nnmber  of  which  they 
lia<l  previously  been  either  wholly  excluded,  or 
admitted  only  clandestinely,  ami  under  great  diffi- 
culties. Saxony,  in  fact,  lias  derived  the  greatest 
advantage  from  the  league,  mueh  more,  in  pro- 
motion to  her  extent  and  population,  than  Prussia. 
Little  or  no  cloth  of  Saxon  manufacture  has 
hitherto  found  i*s  way  to  the  United  States. 

The  extensive  commercial  relations  of  Saxony 
owe  their  origin  to  the  enlightened  policy  of  Fre- 
derick Augustus,  the  elector,  afterwards  king  of 
Saxony,  who,  at  a time  when  protecting  ami  pro- 
hibitory tariffs  surrounded  his  states,  adopted  a 
liberal  commercial  system,  and  converted  Saxony, 
and  especially  Leipsic,  into  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant marts,  not  merely  for  the  supply  of  cen- 
tral and  northern  F.urope,  but  part  even  of  Asia, 
with  all  sorts  of  manufactured  produce.  The  fairs 
at  Leipsic  were  for  a lengthened  period  the  great 
sources  whence  Russia,  as  far  as  the  borders  of 
China,  Poland,  the  provinces  on  the  Danube,  and 
many  parts  of  the  Turkish  and  Persian  do- 
minions, were  supplied  with  manufactures;  and 
though  thev  have  latterly  declined,  they  still 
continue  to  lx*  resorted  to.  Ix*ijx»ic  has  Iteen  for  a 
lengthened  |wriod  the  centre  of  the  book  trade  of 
Germany,  being,  London  and  Paris  only  ex- 
cepted, 'the  greatest  literary  emporium  m the 
world. 

Government  — The  present  constitution  of 
Saxony  dates  from  Septomlx*r  1,  1831  ; but  has 
undergone  alterations  and  modifications  by  the 
laws  of  March  31,  1849;  May  5,  1831:  Novem- 
ber 27,  1860;  and  October  19,1861.  According 
to  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  the  crown  is  here- 
ditary in  the  male  line;  but,  at  the  extinction  of 
the  latter,  also  in  the  female  line.  The  sovereign 
comes  of  age  at  the  completed  eighteenth  year, 
and,  during  his  minority,  the  nearest  heir  to  the 
throne  takes  the  regency.  In  the  hands  of  the 
king  is  the  sole  executive  power,  which  he  exer- 
cises through  responsible  ministers.  The  legis- 
lature is  jointly  in  the  king  and  parliament,  the 
latter  consisting  of  two  chambers.  The  upper 
chamber  comprises  the  princes  of  the  blood  royal ; 
the  proprietors  of  eight  baronial  domains;  twelve 
deputies  elected  by  the  owners  of  other  -nohiliar 
estates;  ten  noble  proprietors  nominated  by  the 
king  for  life;  the  burgomasters  of  eight  towns; 
and  the  superintendents  and  deputies  of  five  col- 
legiate institutions,  of  the  university  of  Leipzig, 
and  of  the  Roman  Catholic  chapter  of  St.  Peter 
at  Bautzen.  The  lower  chamber  is  made  up  of 
twenty  deputies  of  landed  proprietors;  twenty- 
five  of  towns  and  city  corporations ; twenty-five 
of  peasants  and  communes;  ami  five  representa- 
tives «*f  commerce  and  manufacturing  industry. 
'Hie  qualification  for  a seat  in  the  upper  bouse,  as 
well  as  the  right  of  election  to  the  same,  is  the 
possession  of  a landed  estate,  worth  at  least  1,000 
thalers  a year;  which  qualification,  however,  is 
not  required  by  the  ex  officio  deputies  of  chapters 
and  universities.  To  be  a member  of  the  lower 
house  no  fixed  income  is  required ; and  electors 
an*  all  men  above  twenty-five  years  of  age  who 
nay  taxes,  or  contribute  in  any  way  to  the  public 
burdens.  A salary  is  attached  to  the  performance 
of  the  legislative  functions ; the  members  of  the 


upper  house  being  allowed  seven  thalers,  or  about 
a guinea  a day,  during  the  sittings  of  parliament, 
and  the  deputies  to  the  second  chamber  three 
thalers,  or  9*.  Both  houses  have  the  right  to 
make  propositions  for  new  laws,  the  bills  for 
which,  however,  must  come  from  the  ministry. 
No  taxes  can  be  made,  levied,  or  altered  without 
the  sanction  of  U>th  chambers. 

All  towns  elect  their  own  municipalities,  and  are 
governed  by  laws  of  their  own ; while  the  mini 
districts  are  divided  into  dc]uirtmcntM,  eacli  of 
which  has  its  own  magistrates,  whom  the  people 
not  ouly  choose,  but  may  also,  in  case  of  malver- 
sation, degrade  from  office.  The  munieiftal  officers, 
also,  though  elected  by  the  citizens  for  life,  are 
liable,  on  conviction  of  inca|tacity  or  unfair  deal- 
ing, to  be  degraded.  Their  powers  are  very  con- 
siderable in  reference  both  to  person  and  property, 
for  they  regulate  the  police,  hear  and  determine 
civil  causes,  and  both  fix  the  amount  of  local 
rates  to  be  levied  on  the  citizens,  and  determine 
how  the  produce  shall  be  expended.  In  the 
election  of  the  magistrates,  every  ratepayer  has  a 
vote.  They  are  all  salaried  officers. 

There  are  civil  and  criminal  courts  in  the  cap. 
of  each  circle,  and  a high  court  of  appeal  in 
Dresden,  in  which  latter  all  capital  cases  are  tried. 
There  are  special  military  tribunals,  a superior 
fiscal  court,  university  court  at  Leipsic,  mining 
tribunal  at  Freiburg,  and  patrimonial  tribunals. 
The  reigning  family  is  Rom.  Catholic,  but  there 
are  not  more  than  29,000  Rom.  Catholics  in  the 
kingdom,  the  great  bulk  of  the  pop.  being  Ia»- 
thcran*.  Literature  anti  the  fine  arts  have  flou- 
rished more  in  Saxony  than  in  any  other  part  of 
Germany ; and  there  is  scarcely  any  country  in 
Kurope  where  primary  instruction  is  so  widely 
diffused,  the  number  of  the  individuals  attending 
schools  and  other  seminaries  is  said  to  be  as  high 
as  one  in  six  of  the  population.  The  university 
at  Leipsic  is  the  principal  seminary. 

Every  mnlc  innab.  20  years  of  age  Is  with  cer- 
tain exceptions,  obliged  to  serve  in  the  army  for 
six  years  in  time  of  peace,  end  for  three  years  sub- 
sequently in  the  reserve  corps.  The  armed  force 
is  extensive  ; it  consists  of  25,400  men,  of  whom 
10,000  are  privates  under  arms,  besides  the  re- 
serve corps  of  3,000  more.  This  kingdom  holds 
i the  4th  rank  among  the  German  states,  having 
four  votes  in  the  full  diet  and  one  in  committee, 
and  furnishes  a contingent  of  20,000  men  to  the 
army  of  the  Confed.  Its  public  revenue  amouutcd 
to  1,853,4521.  in  1803,  and  the  expenditure  to  the 
same  sura. 

The  greater  part  of  the  railways  of  Saxony  arc 
state  property,  and  a very  considerable  revenue, 
varying  from  1,500,000  to  1,800,000  thalers,  is 
derived  from  this  source.  The  length  of  state 
railways,  at  the  beginning  of  1802.  was  252  m., 
built  at  an  excuse  of  42,057,000  thalers,  nr 
6,398,550/.  The  value  of  the  public  domains, 
chiefly  forests,  was  estimated,  at  the  same  dale,  at 
25,241,393  thalers,  or  3,780,210/. 

The  public  debt  amounted,  in  1801,  to  61,725,499 
thalers,  or  9,268,825/.  The  greater  part  of  it  is  nf 
ancient  date,  created  by  the  connection  of  the 
electors  of  Saxony  with  the  throne  of  Poland. 
The  debt  amounted,  in  1764,  to 29,028,425  thalers  ; 
it  had  fallen,  in  1800,  to  14,932,885  thalers,  but 
risen  again,  at  the  end  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  m 
1815,  to  22,857,026  thalers.  It  was  settled  at  the 
congress  of  Vienna,  when  about  one-lialf  of  the 
territory  of  Saxony  was  made  over  to  Prussia, 
that  the  latter  should  also  take  a portion  of  the 
public  debt.  The  amount  left  to  Saxony  was 
10,000,771  thalers.  This  debt  had  increased,  in 
1830,  to  18,762,050  thnlers,  and  thenceforth  aug- 
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merited  in  still  birger  proportions,  owing  mainly 
to  the  establishment  of  a network  of  state  railways, 
built  at  a cost  of  42,657,000  thalers. 

The  Saxons  are  among  the  best  specimens  of 
the  old  Teutonic  race.  In  person  they  bear  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  English  agricultural 
pop.  The  Saxon  royal  family  is  said  to  be  de- 
scended from  Witichind,  sovereign  of  this  territory 
in  the  time  of  Charlemagne. 

Saxony  was  created  ail  electorate  in  1422, 
which  title  it  retained  till  1806,  when  Napoleon 
erected  it  into  a kingdom.  During  the  war  the 
king  of  Saxony  was,  from  the  battle  of  Jena  down- 
wards, a firm  ally  of  Napoleon,  who  made  exten- 
sive additions  to  his  dominions ; and  he  did  not 
abandon  the  fortunes  of  his  benefactor  till  after 
the  battle  of  Leipsic  bad  compelled  the  French  to 
evacuate  Germany.  This  conduct  led  to  the  dia- 
memliennent  of  the  kingdom  by  the  treaty  of 
Vienna  in  1815;  some  of  its  most  valuable  pro- 
vinces were  then  assigned  to  Prussia,  and,  hut 
for  the  opposition  of  Austria,  it  is  probable  that 
Saxony  would  then  have  ceased  to  exist  as  a 
separate  state. 

Saxony,  a prow  of  the  Prussian  states,  con- 
sisting of  the  territories  dismembered  from  the 
kingdom  of  Saxony  in  1815,  with  the  Saxon 
states  formerly  belonging  to  Prussia,  has  on  the 
NE.  and  E.  Brandenburg,  S.  the  kingdom  of 
Saxony  and  the  Thtiringian  states,  and  on  the 
W.  Ilesse,  Brunswick,  and  Hanover.  It  is  of  a 
very  irregular  outline,  has  several  enclave*,  and 
includes  within  its  frontiers  the  inde{tendeut  prin- 
cipalities of  Anhalt,  Sonderahausen,  &c.  Area, 
9, <65  sq.  m.  Pop.  1,975,932  in  1861.  The  prov. 
is  divided  into  three  regencies,  and  these  again 
into  41  circles.  Principal  towns,  Magdeburg, 
Halle,  Erfurth,  Merseburg,  Naumburg,  and  Burg. 
The  Hartz  mountains  lie  on  the  W.  frontier  of  the 
prov. ; but,  with  this  exception,  there  are  no  hills 
of  any  considerable  magnitude.  Principal  rivers, 
the  I^lbe  and  its  affluent,  the  Saale,  Mulda,  Un- 
strut.  Soil  in  parts  sandy  and  unproductive,  but 
in  general  loamy  and  fertile.  The  plain  of  Mag- 
deburg is  reckoned  the  best  land  in  Prussia,  and 
is  very  well  cultivated.  Principal  products,  wheat 
and  other  sorts  of  com,  tlax  and  hemp,  excellent 
wool,  and  tobacco.  The  vine  is  cultivated  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Merseburg  and  some  other 
places.  l*roductivc  mines  of  coal,  iron,  and  rock- 
salt  are  wrought  in  different  parts  of  the  province. 
The  stock  of  sheep  exceeds  2,000,000  head,  and 
wool,  which  has  been  vastly  improved  by  crossing 
with  Merinos  and  other  tine-woolled  breeds,  has 
become  a staple  product.  Manufactures  important 
and  valuable,  consisting  of  tine  woollens,  linens, 
earthenware  and  porcelain,  and  hardware. 

SCARBOROUGH,  a sea-port,  pari,  and  mun. 
bor.,  market  town,  and  par.  of  England,  N.  riding, 
00.  York,  and  E.  div.  of  the  wap.  of  Pickering 
Lythe,  on  a rocky  slope,  rising  from  an  extensive 
bav,  85  m.  NE.  York,  and  227  m.  N.  London  by 
Great  Northern  railway.  Pop.  of  bor.,  18,377  in 
1861.  Area  of  |«irl.  l*>r.  (which  includes,  with 
the  old  bor.  and  par.,  the  extra-parochial  distr.  of 
the  castle),  2,160  acres.  Scarborough  has  a very 
striking  appearance  from  the  sea,  from  winch  it 
rises  amphi  theatre  wise  to  a considerable  height. 
It  is  well  built;  the  streets  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  town  are  spacious  and  well  paved,  and  the 
houses  generally  have  a handsome  appearance. 
It  is  also  extending  S\V.  towards  Falsgrave,  and 
southward  along  the  shore.  The  principal  public 
buildings  are  the  town-hall,  trinity-house,  news- 
room, assembly-rooms,  a neat  and  well-conducted 
theatre,  a sea-bathing  inlirmnrv,  many  bathing 
establishments,  and  two  public  libraries.  But  the 
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handsomest  and  most  classical  building  belonging 
to  the  town  is  the  museum,  a rotunda  37$  ft.  in 
diameter,  by  50  ft.  in  height,  in  the  Roman  Doric 
style.  It  is  constructed  of  the  Kelloway  lime- 
stone, and,  though  of  recent  erection,  has  a valu- 
able collection  of  specimens  illustrative  of  the 
geology  and  natural  history  of  the  N.  riding.  A 
tine  iron  bridge  of  four  arches,  supported  on  mas- 
sive stone  piers,  70  ft.  in  height,  has  been  thrown 
across  a ravine  to  connect  the  higher  town  with 
the  spa,  ^ tn.  to  the  S.  This  handsome  structure, 
which  cost  9,0001.,  raised  by  subscription,  was  com- 
pleted in  1828.  The  par.  church,  which  was 
given  by  Richard  I.  to  the  abbey  of  Citeaux,  in 
Burgundy,  stands  on  an  eminence  not  far  from 
the  mins  of  the  CAstle:  it  was  formerly  much 
larger  than  at  present;  but  the  part  now  used  is 
commodiously  fitted  up  for  divine  worship.  Christ- 
church, built  in  1828,  in  the  early  English  style, 
lias  accommodation  for  1,300  persons.  There  arc 
three  other  churches,  and  places  of  worship  for 
Rom.  Catholics,  Wesleyan,  Primitive  and  Asso- 
ciation Methodists,  Independents,  Baptists,  and  the 
Society  of  Friends,  to  most  of  which,  as  well  as 
to  all  the  churches,  are  attached  well-attended 
Sunday  schools.  A grammar  school,  founded  in 
the  9th  century,  is  but  slenderly  endowed ; but 
there  are  several  good  subscription  schools,  in- 
cluding two  of  the  National  and  one  on  the  Lan- 
castrian plan.  The  Amicable  .Society  also  clothes 
and  educates  between  70  and  80  boys  and  girls. 
A seaman’s  hospital  is  under  the  government  of 
the  Trinity  House,  anti  there  are  almshouses,  and 
several  other  benevolent,  as  well  as  religious  in- 
stitutions. 

The  harbour,  which  is  easy  of  access,  is  pro- 
tected bv  two  handsome  piers,  of  modem  erection ; 
hut  it  labours  under  a deficiency  of  water,  having 
only  from  4 ft.  to  5 ft.  at  low  ebb  springs,  and 
from  8 ft.  to  9 ft.  at  low  ebb  nen[»s;  but  from  first 
quarter  flood  to  last  quarter  ebb  vessels  drawing 
8 ft.  water  may  enter  the  harbour  with  safety.  A 
small  foreign  and  pretty  considerable  coasting 
trade  is  carried  on.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1864, 
there  belonged  to  the  port  109  sailing  vessels 
under  50,  and  117  above  50  tons,  besides  one 
steamer  of  14  tons.  The  gross  amount  of  customs’ 
duties  was  3,433/.  in  1863.  A great,  deal  of  fish  is 
brought  in  here,  and  the  fishery  has  greatly  in- 
creased since  the  railway  has  afforded  a ready 
access  to  the  populous  districts  and  great  manu- 
facturing towns  in  the  W.  Riding.  Of  late  years 
several  fiersona  have  embarked  in  the  herring 
fishery,  which  is  becoming  an  important  and  pro- 
fitable source  of  employment  to  the  fishermen. 
From  40  to  50  vawls  belong  at  present  to  Scar- 
borough and  Filey,  in  addition  to  the  numerous 
small  boats  used  for  fishing  in-shore ; and  it  is  not 
unusual  for  150  or  200  boats  to  enter  the  harbour 
during  the  season,  at  the  same  tide,  with  herrings. 
As  an  encouragement  to  the  fisheries,  the  corjio- 
ration  remit  the  tithe  of  fish  to  which  they  are 
entitled ; and  a society  has  l»een  formed  to  raise 
an  honorary  fund,  to  meet  the  casual  losses  of 
nets,  lines,  and  tackle  of  such  provident  fishermen 
as  become  subscribing  members;  and  thus  in- 
suring to  them,  at  a slight  charge,  an  advan- 
tageous protect  i<m. 

.Scarborough,  in  recent  years,  has  gained  for  itself 
the  name  of  the  ‘ Brighton  of  Yorkshire.’  There 
is  annually  a great  concourse  of  visitors  for  the 
purposes  of  sea-bathing  and  amusement : they 
are  principally  of  the  middle  classes,  and  from  the 
manufacturing  districts  of  Lancashire,  Durham, 
and  the  W.  riding  of  Yorkshire,  Scarborough  is, 
however,  frequented  not  only  for  sea-bathing,  but 
on  nccouut  of  its  two  mineral  springs.  Subjoined 
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18  the  result  of  the  analysis  of  a gallon  of  water 
from  each  spring. 


North 

•prinf 

South 

Sprit.* 

Cable  Inche*  CuM*  Inch*-, 

Asotic  Gbs  ...» 

6.3 

Grain* 

7*»» 

Grain* 

Chloride  of  Sodium  (common  ) 

26*4 

29*63 

twit)  . . • • 1 

Crystallized  Sulphate  of  Mag-  [ 

142-68 

22ft  "33 

n<‘»ia  . ...  S 

Crystallized  Sulpha*  of  Limo 

104-00 

110-78 

ItjrarlionaU'  of  Lime 

4S-2G 

iticurixjii&te  of  Protoxide  of  I 
Iron  . . . • ) 

1-84 

1*81 

Total  contents  . 

823-42 

416-35 

8pedAc  Gravity  of  the  i 

1-0035 

1*0046 

Water  . . . ) 

Temperature  49°  with  very  little  variation. 

It  is  probable  that  the  spas  may,  from  the 
growing  reputation  of  the  town,  and  their  being 
so  conveniently  connected  with  it  by  the  bridge 
above  alluded  to,  again  acquire  some  portion  of 
that  celebrity  which  they  formerly  enjoyed.  The 
erection  of  a commodious  saloon,  in  the  castel- 
lated style,  with  embattled  towers,  the  architec- 
tural beauty  of  the  wells,  the  massive  sea-wall, 
forming  at  once  a secure  protection  to  the  spas 
and  a delightful  promenade,  especially  at  high 
water,  combined  with  the  newly  laid  out  orna- 
mental walks  and  grounds,  have  materially  in- 
creases! the  natural  attractions  of  Scarborough  as 
a watering-place. 

Scarborough,  which  received  its  first  charter 
from  Henry  1 1.  in  1252,  is  divided,  under  the  Mu- 
nicipal Reform  Act,  into  two  wards,  the  govern- 
ment being  vested  in  a mayor,  five  aldermen,  and 
eighteen  councillors.  Corp.  revenue,  3,674/.  in 
1862.  Quarter  sessions  are  held  under  a recorder, 
and  petty  sessions  are  held  weekly  both  for  the 
bor.  and'  North  Riding.  The  bor.  has  sent  two 
menu,  to  the  11.  of  C.  since  23  Edward  I.,  the 
right  of  election  down  to  the  Reform  Act  being  in 
the  common  council  of  the  ls»r.,  a body  comprising 
forty-four  individuals.  The  Boundary  Act  in- 
cluded with  the  old  l»or.  the  extra-panxdiiol  pre- 
cinct of  the  castle.  Registered  electors,  1,31/  in 
1865.  It  is  one  of  the  polling-places  at  elections 
for  the  N.  riding,  and  the  chief  town  of  a poor- 
law  union  comprising  thirty-three  pars.  Markets 
on  Thursday  and  Saturday : cattle  fairs,  Holy 
Thursday  and  Nov.  23. 

N.  of  Scarborough,  on  a bold,  craggy  eminence, 
commanding  a very  extensive  sea-view,  stand  the 
ruins  of  a castle  built  in  the  reign  of  Stephen, 
to  which  Biers  de  Gaveston,  the  minion  of  Edward 
II.,  fled  for  refuge  from  the  vengeance  of  the  ex- 
as)>c rated  barons.  The  castle,  after  sustaining  two 
sieges  from  the  parliamentary  troops,  was  dis- 
mantled at  the  close  of  the  civil  wars;  and  though 
n portion  of  it  was  repaired  in  1745,  and  barracks 
have  been  subsequently  built  in  its  immediate 
vicinity,  it  is  principally  in  ruins.  The  remains 
of  the  keep  consist  of  a square  tower  nearly  100 
ft.  in  height : the  entire  surface  included  within 
the  outer  walls  comprises  nearly  19  acres.  A 
strong  gateway  still  remains,  with  |x>rtions  of  the 
circular  towers  occurring  at  intervals  in  the  line 
of  the  fortifications.  It  was,  previously  to  the 
invention  of  artillery,  one  of  the  principal  strong- 
holds in  the  kingdom. 

SCHAFFHAUSEN,  the  most  N.  canton  of 
Switzerland  ; ami,  after  Zug  and  Geneva,  the 
smallest  in  the  Confederation.  It  is  lietwccn  lnt. 
47°  40'  and  47°  50'  N.,  and  long.  8°  25'  and  8°  55' 


E.,  being  se|iaratcd  bv  the  Rhine  from  the  cantons 
of  Zurich  and  Thurgau,  while,  on  all  other  sides, 
it  is  surrounded  by  the  territory  of  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Baden.  Area,  116  sq.m.  Pop.  35,646 
in  1860.  Surface  undulating,  its  loftiest  hill,  the 
Raadenberg,  in  the  N.,  rising  only  to  about  1,200 
ft.  above  the  Rhine.  The  soil  Is  generally  calca- 
reous, but  fertile;  and  the  climate  is  among  the 
mildest  in  Switzerland.  It  is  an  agricultural 
rather  than  a manufacturing  canton;  and  its  agri- 
culture has  greatly  improved  within  the  last  half 
century.  Formerly  the  supply  of  corn  was  quite 
insufficient  for  home  consumption ; whereas,  in 
good  seasons,  considerable  quantities  arc  now  cx- 
jiorted.  Artificial  pastures  have  also  materially 
increased,  as  well  as  the  number  of  cattle.  Fruits 
are  abundant,  particularly  cherries,  from  which  a 
good  deal  of  Kirtchwaxsrr  is  made ; and  the  pro- 
duce of  timber  is  amply  sufficient  for  the  wants 
of  the  inhabs.  There  are  nearly  5,000  arpenta  of 
vineyards,  which  furnish  the  principal  article  of 
export,  wine  being  sent  to  St.  Gall  and  Appenzell, 
the  Black  Forest,  and  oilier  neighbouring  districts; 
but  of  late  years  the  competition  of  the  wines 
of  Baden,  and  the  duties  imposed  on  the  SchaflT- 
hausen  wines  in  Germany,  have  crippled  the 
trade. 

One  of  the  principal  branches  of  industry  in 
Schafl'luiuscn  is  the  conveyance  of  goods  through 
the  canton,  which  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the 
navigation  of  the  Rhine.  Salt  from  Wilrtemberg, 
timber,  and  other  goods  are  conveyed  through 
Schaffhausen  to  Switzerland.  The  manufacturing 
establishments  comprise  a few  cotton  and  hard- 
ware factories.  Accounts  are  kept  in  florins,  of 
60  krrutzers.  20rf.  Eng.  The  foot  is  the  same  as 
that  in  Zurich  ; the  lb.  a little  larger. 

The  canton  is  divided  into  twenty-four  districts. 
The  male  inhabitants,  of  full  age.  and  not  bank- 
rupts, pmipom,  or  suffering  a j tonal  sentence,  choose 
the  legislative  body.  The  latter,  or  grand  coun- 
cil consists  of  seventy-four  members,  twenty-four 
of  whom  form  also  the  petty  council  which  is  in- 
trusted with  most  part  of  the  executive  power. 
The  grand  council  meets  in  June  every  year,  and 
is  presided  over  by  a burgomnster.  who  Ls  changed 
annually.  The  pop.  is  wholly  l*rotestanL  Edu- 
cation is  well  attended  to. 

Schaffhausen  was  not  included  in  ancient  Hel- 
vetia, and  its  inhabitants  resemble  their  Swabian 
neighbours  rather  than  the  Swiss.  It  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Confederation  in  1501. 

SCHAFFHAUSOf  (originally  Hehiffhmutm,  or 
Ship-hotuex),  a town  of  Switzerland,  and  the  cap. 
of  the  above  canton,  on  the  Rhine,  25  m.  W.  by 
N.  Constance,  and  49  m.  EKE.  Basle,  on  the  rail- 
way from  Basle  to  Constance.  Pop.  8,717  in  I860. 
The  town  is  walled,  and  defended  bv  the  Munoth, 
an  old  citadel  supposed  to  be  of  ftoman  origin, 
but  which  is  now  furnished  with  extensive  bomb- 
proof casemate*.  Streets  ill  paved,  and  the  build- 
ings are  remarkable  for  their  quaint  and  antique 
architecture;  many  are  ornamented  in  front  with 
stucco,  carved,  and  fresco  work.  The  min  tier, 
founded  in  1052,  is  a massive  edifice  in  the  round 
arched  style,  with  numerous  monuments  in  its 
cloisters.  An  ordinary  bridge  across  the  Rhine 
replaces  that  unique  sjiccimen  of  art  consisting  of 
one  arch  364  ft.  in  length,  destroyed  bv  the  French 
under  Marshal  Oudinot  in  1709.  Sduffbluaen 
has  a gymnasium,  a college  with  nine  professors, 
n high  female  school  and  an  excellent  library. 
The  latter  comprises  the  Intoka  that  belonged  to 
the  celebrated  historian  M idler,  by  for  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  natives  of  Schaffhause-n,  where 
he  first  saw  the  light  on  the  3rd  of  January,  1752. 
The  town  is  a principal  depot  for  the  goods  pass- 
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sing  between  Switzerland  and  Germany,  and  Basle 
and  Zurich,  consisting  of  silk,  cotton,  and  woollen 
goods,  raw  cotton,  colonial  produce,  Nuremberg 
manufactures,  and  Swiss  cheeses. 

Schaffhausen  is  supposed  to  have  originated 
about  the  eighth  or  ninth  century:  it  was  sub- 
jected by  Austria  in  1330,  but  has  been  indepen- 
dent since  1416. 

The  celebrated  falls  of  Schaffhausen  are  situated 
alxiut  a league  SSW.  from  the  town,  where  the 
Rhine  breaks  through  a ramification  of  the  Black 
Forest  mountains.  The  height  of  these  falls, 
which,  In  some  respects,  arc  the  grandest  in 
Europe,  varies,  according  to  the  season,  from  50  to 
75  ft.,  being  greatest  in  June  and  July,  when  the 
river  is  swollen  by  the  melting  of  the  snow  on 
the  mountains.  The  stream,  which,  immcdiatclv 
above  the  fall,  is  about  300  ft.  in  width,  precipi- 
tates itself  over  a ledge  of  limestone,  four  rocks 
projecting  from  which  divide  it  in  its  descent  into 
five  portions.  The  greatest  body  of  water  falls 
between  the  first  of  these  rocks  and  the  castle  of 
Laufen,  on  the  8E.  bank  of  the  river;  from  which 
the  best  view  of  the  falls  is  obtained.  ‘ It  is  not,' 
says  Mr.  Spencer  (Germany  and  the  Germans,  ii. 
61),  1 the  height  of  the  fall,  but  the  immense 
body  of  water  broken  into  spray  in  the  most  pic- 
turesque manner  over  the  rocks,  that  constitutes 
the  great  beauty  of  the  cataract.  In  other  respects 
it  cannot  bear  the  slightest  comjuiriaon  with  either 
those  of  Temi  or  the  Siaubbach.’ 

In  1790,  Lord  Montagu,  a young  British  noble- 
man of  great  promise,  was  drowned  in  a rash  at- 
tempt to  descend  these  falls;  and,  by  a curious 
coincidence,  his  death  occurred  nearly  at  the  same 
time  that  his  noble  scat,  Cowdrey  House,  near 
Midhurst,  was  burnt  down. 

SCHAUMBURG  - LUTE  (PRINCIPALITY 
OF),  one  of  the  minor  states  of  NW.  Germany, 
principally  between  lat.  52°  10'  and  52°  80'  N., 
and  about*  long.  9°  E.,  surrounded  by  the  territories 
of  Hesse- Schaumburg,  Hanover,  and  Prussian 
Westphalia,  exclusive  of  some  detached  lordships 
enclosed  in  the  territory  of  Lippe-Detmold.  Area, 
212  sq.  m.  Pop.  30,774*  in  1861,  mostly  Lutherans. 
It  is  hilly  towards  its  S.  extremity,  but  fiat  in  the 
N.,  where  the  lake  called  the  Steinhuder  Meer 
occupies  alsmt  11,000  morgen.  The  productive 
portion  of  the  surface  comprises  about  74,000  mor- 
gen, besides  nearly  34,000  morgen  of  forest  land, 
chiefly  in  the  W.  * The  soil  is  in  general  superior 
to  that  of  Lippe-Detmold,  and  agriculture  and 
cattle-breeding  are  more  advanced.  The  inhabs. 
of  both  principalities  employ  their  intervals  from 
rural  labour  in  spinning  flax  and  weaving  linens. 
Coal  is  raised  in  the  S.  to  the  value  of  about  30,000 
dollars  a year;  and  forms,  with  com,  wool,  timber, 
and  linen* goods,  a principal  article  of  export.  The 
constitution,  which  dates  from  1816,  is  a limited 
monarchy,  the  powers  of  the  prince  being  similar 
to  those  of  the  sovereign  of  Great  Britain ; the 
landstande , or  parliament,  consisting  of  all  the 
noble  landed  proprietors,  with  four  deputies  for 
towns,  and  six  representatives  of  the  peasantry. 
Appeal  lies  from  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of  this 
principality  to  the  superior  court  of  WolfenbutteL 
Public  instruction,  as  in  Lippe-Detmold,  is  well 
attended  to.  Public  revenue,  34.050/.  in  1863. 
Schaumburg-Lippe  has  one  vote  in  the  full  diet 
of  the  Germ.  Confed.,  and,  with  Lippe-Detmold, 
Hohenzollem,  Rcuss,  Wnldcck,  and  Liechtenstein, 
the  sixteenth  place,  with  one  vote  in  the  com- 
mittee. Its  contingent  to  the  army  of  the  Confed. 
amounts  to  350  men. 

SCHELDT  (Fr.  Escaut)>  a river  of  France  and 
Belgium,  which  rises  in  the  ddp.  Aisne,  near  St 
Quentin,  and  runs  mostly  in  a NN£,  direction, 
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through  the  den.  du  Nord,  and  the  provs.  of 
Hainault  and  E.  Flanders,  to  Antwerp,  after  which 
it  turns  XNW.,  ami,  dividing  into  the  E.  and  W. 
Scheldt,  which  enclose  the  islands  of  Bcveland 
and  Walcheren,  enters  the  North  Sea  in  about 
the  same  lat.  as  the  Thames.  Its  entire  length 
is  estimated  at  about  200  m.,  its  breadth  at  Den- 
dermond  is  about  660  fL,  at  Antwerp,  1,700  ft, ; 
and  the  width  of  its  mouth  varies  from  2$  to 
leagues.  It  is  navigable  from  Valenciennes.  Its 
principal  tributaries  are  the  Scarpe.  Lys,  and 
l)urme,  on  its  W.,  and  the  Dender  and  Rupcl  on 
its  E.  side.  St.  Quentin,  Cambrav,  Valenciennes, 
Toumnv,  Oudenarde,  Ghent,  and  Antwerp  are  on 
its  banks.  Its  current  is  slow',  and  in  the  lower 
part  of  its  course,  where  it  runs  through  a com- 
pletely flat  country,  its  banks  are  fenced  by  dykes 
to  prevent  inundation.  It  is  connected  by  the 
canal  of  St.  Quentin  and  other  canals  with  the 
Somme,  Seine,  and  Loire,  and  with  the  princi{>al 
rivers  and  cities  cf  Belgium,  in  its  neighbourhood. 
During  the  commercial  ascendency  of  Antwerp 
the  Scheldt  enjoyed  a larger  share  of  traffic  than 
any  other  European  river;  but  its  importance  in 
this  respect,  though  still  considerable,  has  since 
greatly  declined.  ‘ There  was  nothing,’  says  Bar- 
row,  (Tour  in  Holland)  ‘ on  this  noble  nver,  in 
our  progress  upwards,  that  conveyed  any  impres- 
sion of  an  active  or  extensive  commerce.  In  sail- 
ing up  or  down  the  Thames,  or  on  approaching 
London  within  4 or  5 m.,  the  multitude  of  ship- 
ping affords  indications  not  to  be  mistaken  of  the 
commercial  wealth  and  pros|>erity  of  London.  But 
the  Scheldt,  when  we  ascended  it,  was  a vacant 
river ; we  neither  met  nor  overtook  a single  sail ; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  2 or  3 American  ships, 
and  some  10  or  12  small  vessels,  mostly  brigs,  there 
was  little  appearance  of  trade  along  the  common 
quay  of  Antwerp.’  This,  however,  was  before  the 
revolution  of  1830  had  made  Antwerp  once  more 
the  commercial  emporium  of  Belgium ; and  in  the 
interval  the  Scheldt  has  regained  some  portion  of 
its  former  consideration. 

SCHELESTADT,  a fortified  town  of  France, 
ddp.  Bas-Rhin,  cap.ormnd.,  on  the  III,  a tributary 
of  the  Rhine,  26  m.  SSW.  Strasburg,  on  the  rail- 
way from  Strasburg  to  Basle.  Fop.  9,4 14  in  1861. 
The  town  was  fortified  by  Vauhon,  and  is  natu- 
rally strong  from  its  being  in  a great  measure  sur- 
rounded by  marshes.  It  has  a hospital,  prison, 
communal  college,  theatre,  manufactures  of  cotton 
and  linen  fabrics,  iron  wire,  soap,  and  earthenware, 
for  which  last  it  was  famous  os  long  ago  as  the 
13th  century,  with  breweries  and  distilleries.  It 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  ancient  EUcbu*, 
destroyed  by  Attilo,  where  Charlemagne  and  his 
successors  had  afterwards  a palace.  The  Swedes 
took  it  in  1632,  but  restored  it  to  the  French  two 
years  afterwards. 

SCHEMXITZ  (Hun.  5 elnteez- Bunya) , a famous 
mining  town  of  Hungary,  co.  Honth,  in  a moun- 
tainous distr.  on  the  Schemnitz,  a tributary  of  the 
Gran,  46  m.  N.  by  E.  Gran.  Pop.  13,720  in  1857. 
The  town  Is  entered  by  an  old  and  strong  gate- 
way, which  conducts  to  a long,  narrow,  steep  street, 
wretchedly  paved,  and  so  hemmed  in  by  sloping 
hills  that  there  is  scarcely  room  for  a row  of  houses 
on  either  side.  At  the  end  of  this  street  is  a moun- 
tain amphitheatre,  the  proscenium  of  which  Is  oc- 
cupied by  the  churches  and  other  large  buildings, 
while  the  hill  sides  are  covered  with  the  while 
cottages  of  the  miners  emlxwomed  among  trees. 
The  town  has  many  good-looking  houses,  with 
shops  and  inns;  but  its  fine  old  ruined  castle  is 
the  only  edifice  of  much  interest. 

The  mines  of  Schemnitz,  which  extend  under 
the  town,  and  have  been  wrought  for  several  cen- 
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t lines,  furnish  considerable  quantities  of  silver, 
whence  paid  is  ngnin  extracted.  The  ores  vary 
greatly  in  productiveness ; but,  speaking  generally, 
the  mines  have  not  been  very  profitable.  'J  here 
arc  6 principal  veins  or  courses,  each  from  10  to 
20  fathoms  in  thickness  running  nearly  E.  and 
W.  almost  parallel  to,  and  at  the  distance  of  from 
60  to  300  or  400  fathoms  from  each  other,  ami 
connected  by  various  small  branches.  In  these 
extensive,  courses  there  are  12  royal  mines,  besides  j 
a number  belonging  to  private  individuals,  who 
are  obliged  to  dispose  of  all  the  ore  they  obtain  to 
the  royal  smelting  works  at  a fixed  rate.  The 
whole  of  these  mines  communicate  with  the  em- 
peror Francis’s  adit  or  level,  at  the  depth  of  nearly 
200  fathoms.  At  a still  greater  depth  is  the  adit 
of  Joseph  II.,  a magnificent  work,  12  raining  ft,  in 
height  bv  10  ft.  in  breadth,  extending  from  Schetn- 
n it  z to  the  vallev  of  the  (iron,  a distance  of  nearly 
10  Eng.  m.  This  adit  carries  off  the  water  from 
mines  which  canuot  now  be  wrought,  and  is  so 
constructed  that  it  may  he  used  cither  ns  a canal 
or  a railway.  l)r.  Clarke,  who  descended  into  the 
mines  of  Schcmnitz  (Travels, viii.  31*3),  sovs,  ‘All 
the  inqtcrial  mines  are  connected  with  each  other, 
offering,  in  their  whole  extent,  a subterranean 
passage  which  reaches  to  the  astonishing  length 
of  8,000  fathoms,  nearly  8|  m. ! 'Hie  sight  of  the 
interior  of  the  Paqueretohln  (one  of  the  mines) 
convinced  us  that  there  are  no  mines  in  the  world 
like  those  of  Hungary.  How  wretched,  in  com- 
parison, appear  the  mines  of  Cornwall  anil  Wales, 
where  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  creep  upon  the 
hands  and  knees,  wet  through,  over  all  sorts  of 
rubbish,  to  get  from  one  shaft  to  another.  The 
inside  of  a Hungarian  mine  may  be  compared  to 
the  interior  arrangement  of  one  of  our  best  frigates, 
where  space  has  been  so  husbanded,  and  cleanli- 
ness so  strictly  maintained,  that  nothing  is  seen 
out  of  ita  place,  and  there  is  room  enough  for  every 
operation.  Dr.  Clarke  should,  however,  have 
added  that  the  mines  of  Cornwall  and  Wales  are 
wrought  by  private  individuals  for  the  sake  of 
protit  only,  w hereas  the  inqierial  mines  which  he 
visited  are  wrought  at  the  expense  of  government, 
to  which  profit  Is  a secondary'  consideration.  The 
ore,  besides  silver  and  gold,  contains  lead,  and 
sometimes  iron,  copper,  zinc,  or  arsenic.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  want  of  wood  and  water,  but  little 
ore  is  smelted  cm  the  spot,  being  principally  sent 
to  Neusohl  or  Kremnitz.  About  20,000  miners 
are  employed  in  the  Schcmnitz  district. 

A school  of  mining,  in  imitation  of  that  at 
Freiburg,  was  established  at  Schcmnitz  in  1760, 1 
which  has  5 professors  and  about  200  students, 
who  are  all  educated  free  of  cost,  several  of  them 
lieing  also  furnished  with  an  aunual  donation  of 
from  204  to  304,  to  assist  in  their  maintenance. 

SCHENECTADY,  a town  or  city  of  the  U. 
States,  New  York,  cap.  co.  of  its  own  name,  on 
the  Mohawk,  a tributary  of  the  Hudson,  and  on 
the  Erie  canal,  16  m.  Nw.  Albany,  with  which  it 
is  connected  by  a railway.  Pop.  10,391  in  1360. 
The  compact  portion  of  the  city'  consigns  of  about 
20  streets,  with  a court-house,  co-office*,  prison, 
about  9 or  10  churches,  several  banks,  iron  and 
brass  foundries,  carpet  and  tobacco  factories,  a 
pa|ier-mill,  and  various  superior  public  schools,  the 
chief  of  which  is  Union  College.  This  establish- 
ment, founded  in  1785,  and  incorporated  in  179-1, 
is  now  one  of  the  princi|>al  institutions  for  pub- 
lic instruction  in  the  state.  It  has  twelve  profeo- 
sore  and  other  instructors,  and  a library'  of  13,000  , 
volumes. 

The  position  of  the  town  on  the  Erie  canal  ( 
makes  .Schenectady  an  inqiortant  entrepot,  and  it 
has  a nourishing  and  increasing  trade.  It  Is  said  | 
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to  occupy  the  site  of  an  ancient  Mohaw'k  village, 
and  was  incorporated  in  1798. 

SCHIEDAM,  a town  and  port  ofS.  Holland, 
cap.  cant.,  on  the  Schie,  a tributary  of  the  Mans, 
3 m.  W.  Rotterdam,  and  1 m.  N.  from  the  Maas. 
Pop,  15,406  in  1861.  Schiedam  is  well  built  in 
the  usual  style  of  Dutch  towns,  and  has  numerous 
churches,  an  exchange,  a Latin  school,  a clmmUr 
of  commerce  and  manufactures,  and  a branch  of 
the  Society  of  Public  Good.  * It  is  conspicuous,’ 
says  a traveller,  ‘ both  by  the  smoke  which  issue.-* 
from  the  chimneys  of  ita  distilleries  and  the  vast 
number  of  windmills  by  w'bich  it  is  environed. 
The  whole  horizon,  in  fact,  in  the  direction  of 
Schiedam,  seems  animated  with  life  and  hustle. 
Schiedam  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  manufacture  of 
Dutch  gin,  or  Hollands.  The  quantity  of  that 
spirit  produced  here  annually  is  very  great,  there 
being  in  the  town  as  many  as  100  distilleries, 
while  many  thousands  of  pigs  are  aup|H>rtcd  by  the 
refuse  of  the  malt  employed  in  the  manufacture. 
The  giu  of  Schiedam  is  strong,  but  mild  in  flavour, 
and  is  usually'  sold  in  Hollnnd  for  9c4  a bottle,  or 
4*.  Orf.  a gallon ; the  price  of  the  gallon  on  its  im- 
portation into  England  being  increased  by  freight 
and  duties  to  about  28s.  or  30*.’  Schiedam  lias 
rope-walks,  building-ducks,  and  a small  though 
convenient  port  on  the  Schie.  It  sends  1 deputy 
to  the  states  of  the  prov. 

SCHWA  BACH,  a town  of  Bavaria,  circ.  Mid- 
dle-Franconia,  9 m.  SSW.  Nuremberg,  on  the  rail- 
way from  Nuremberg  to  Augsburg.  Pop.  6,611 
in  1861.  The  town  is  walled,  and  pretty  well 
built,  having  several  Protestant  churches,  it  syna- 
gogue, a mint,  and  a hospital  It  Is  the  scat  of 
various  manufactures,  the  principal  lx*ing  that  of 
pins ; hut  there  are  others  of  hosiery,  hats,  gold 
and  silver  lace,  tobacco,  pa|»cr,  printing  type*,  and 
Jews’  harp*.  It  owes  its  distinction  as  a manu- 
facturing town  to  the  influx  of  emigrants  from 
France,  after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes. 

SCH W A KTZ B U KG-K U DC > LST A 1 >T,  a prin- 
cipality of  Central  Germany,  between  lat.  50°  30* 
and  51°  N.,  ami  aliout  11°  W.  long.,  inclosed  by' 
the  territorities  of  Saxe- Weimar,  Coburg,  Meinin- 
gen,  and  Ilildburghausen.  Area,  340  sq.  m.  Pop. 
71,913  in  1861,  mostly'  Lutherans.  It  comprises  a 
(Mirtion  of  the  N.  declivity  of  the  Tliuringian 
forest  mountains,  and  is  watered  by  the  Sehwartza, 
lira,  and  Saale.  It  does  not  yield  suflk-ieut  coni 
for  home  consumption;  timber  and  salt  are  its 
principal  products.  Iron,  and  a few  other  metal.-', 
are  found;  and  woollen  clothes,  earthenware, 
glass,  and  other  kinds  of  goods  are  manufactured. 
Since  1821  the  government  has  been  a limited 
monarchy  ; the  representative  body  consisting  of 

5 deputies  of  the  nobility,  5 of  the  citizens,  and  5 
of  the  rural  pop.  The  deputies  are  elected  every 

6 years.  The  parliament  has  the  control  of  the 

public  funds,  and  no  new  law  can  be  adopted 
without  its  consent.  The  principal  judicial  courts 
arc  at  Kudolstadtand  Fraukenhausen  ; from  which 
apiwal  lies  to  the  superior  tribunal  of  Zerbst,  in 
A n holt- Dessau.  Public  revenue  205,2004  in 

1863.  The  public  debt  amouuted  to  154,000/.  in 
1863.  This  principality  furnishes  899  men  to  the 
army  of  the  German  Confederation.  Chief  towns, 
lJudolstndt,  the  cap.,  on  the  Saale,  and  Frankeu- 
housen. 

SCHWARTZ  BUKG-SONDERSHAUSKX,  a 
principality  ol  Central  Germany,  between  lat.  51° 
12' and  51°  26'  N.,  and  about  long.  11°  E.,  in- 
closed by  territories  belonging  to  Prussia  on  every 
side  except  the  W„  where  it  joins  a detached  dis- 
trict of  Saxe-Got  ha.  Area,  319  sq.  ra.  Pop. 
*1-1,895  in  1861,  mostly  Lutherans.  Surface  un- 
dulating, and  traversed  by  several  affluents  of  the 
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Unstrut,  flowing  in  a W.  direction.  The  lower 
part  of  the  country  yields  more  com  than  is  re- 
quired for  home  consumption ; the  higher  portion 
has  extensive  forests,  and  timber  and  potash  are 
amongst  its  prinei|>al  products.  Iron  is  found; 
and  forges  and  hardware  factories  are  the  princi- 
pal manufacturing  establishments,  though  some 
woollen  and  linen  goods  are  woven.  The  govern- 
ment is  an  unlimited  monarchy.  Appeal  may  be 
made  from  the  judicial  courts  to  the  superior  court 
of  Zerbst  in  Anhalt-  Dessau.  Public  revenue, 
97,1004  in  1963.  Public  debt,  000,0004  Contin- 
gent to  the  army  of  the  Confed.,  751  men.  Chief 
towns,  Sondershauseii,  the  can.,  on  the  Wipjier 
and  Arnstadt.  This  princip.,  like  the  preceding, 
has  one  vote  in  the  full  diet  of  the  Germ.  Confed., 
and  shares  the  15th  place  and  one  vote  in  the 
committee  with  Oldenburg,  and  the  Anhalt  prin- 
cipalities. 

SCHWEIDNITZ,  a fortified  town  of  Prussian 
Silesia,  cap.  circ.  finely  situated  at  the  Riesengc- 
birge  mountains,  on  the  Weistritz,  in  a fertile  and 
beautiful  country,  80  m.  SE.  Breslau,  on  the  rail- 
way from  Breslau  to  Keichenbach.  Pop.  15,381 
in  l'861,  cxcl.  of  garri*in  of  2.744  men.  The  town 
is  well  built  and  strongly  fortified,  the  fortifica- 
tions. which  had  been  dismantled  by  order  of  Na- 
poleon in  1807,  having  been  reconstructed  on  an 
improved  plan,  and  rendered  more  formidable  than 
ever.  Its  castle,  formerly  the  resilience  of  the 
Piaat  dukes,  U now  a workhouse.  It  has  a mag- 
nificent Rom.  Oath,  church,  a fine  town-house,  a 
gymnasium,  a house  of  correction,  and  the  usual 
government  offices  of  the  cap.  of  a circ. ; with 
manufactures  of  woollens,  cottons,  and  linens. 
Near  it  is  the  castle  of  Furstenstein,  a tine  antique 
feudal  edifice,  the  property  of  the  king  of  Prussia. 

SCHWERIN.  See  Mkcki.f.xbukg  Scuwkrih. 
SCHWYTZ,  or  SCHWEITZ  (CANTON  OF), 
one  of  the  4 forest  enptons  of  Switzerland,  which 
gave  its  name  to  the  Confederation,  in  the  central 
j*art  of  which  it  lies,  liotween  lat.  46°  50'  and  47° 
20'  N.,  and  long.  8°  80*  and  0°  K.,  having  N.  and 
NE.  the  canton  of  Zurich  and  St.  (Jail,  E.  Glarus, 
S.  Uri  and  Untcrwalden,  and  W.  Zug  and  Lu- 
cerne. Area,  338*3  sq.  m.  Pop.  45,103  in  1800. 
Nearly  the  whole  surface  is  mountainous;  the 
lioastock  rises  about  8,‘200  ft.,  and  the  iliglii 
n I lout  6,150  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  Rosaberg,  the 
fall  of  a portion  of  which  in  1806  hail  most  de- 
structive effects,  is  partly  in  this  canton  and  partly 
in  that  bf  Zug.  The  Sihl  and  the  Muotta  are  the 
principal  rivers:  the  former  falls  into  the  Lake  of 
Zurich,  which  forms  most  {>art  of  the  N.  boundary 
of  the  canton,  and  the  latter  into  the  Ijike  of 
Lucerne,  which  limits  the  canton  on  the  SW.  The 
Linth  canal,  between  the  lakes  of  Wallenstadt 
and  Zurich,  runs  along  its  NE.  extremity.  The 
soil  and  climate  are  more  favourable  to  cattle- 
breeding  than  to  agriculture,  which  is  much 
neglected.  However,  the  inhabs.  arc  distin- 
guished by  their  superior  treatment  of  live  stock  : 
the  cattle  of  Sehwytz  are  accounted  among  the 
best  in  Switzerland;  and  upwards  of  20,000  head 
are  annually  sent  from  the  S.  side  of  the  Alps  to 
depasture  on  the  mountains  during  summer.  Near 
Kussnacht,  on  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  the  vine  is 
grown,  and  apples,  which  produce  cider,  are  tole- 
rably abundant.  The  forests  arc  extensive,  and 
the  supply  of  turf  is  all  but  inexhaustible ; cotton 
thread,  and  this  in  very  small  quantity,  is  almost 
the  only  article  of  manufacture.  The  principal 
exports  are  cattle,  cheese  (sent  mostly  across  Sit. 
St.  Gothonl),  and  timber.  The  transit  trade  is  of 
little  importance ; anil,  on  account  of  the  badness 
of  the  roads,  is  mostly  confined  to  the  lakes  and 
navigable  pans  of  the  river. 
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The  government  is  u pure  democracy,  the  sove- 
reign {lower  residing  iu  the  people  at  "large.  The 
male  pop.  above  16  years  of  age  form  the  general 
assembly  at  the  canton,  which  meets  every  two 
j years,  on  the  first  Monday  in  May,  at  Sehwytz, 
to  appoint,  by  show  of  hands,  the  lanihutiman, 
and  uiher  supreme  officers,  the  deputies  to  the 
diet.  A council  of  high  functionaries  and  270 
ordinary  meins,  assemble**  usually  twice  a year, 
j to  prepare  instructions  for  the  deputies,  and  hear 
their  reports;  and  another  council  of  90  mem.  is 
entrusted  with  the  general  executive  power.  The 
canton  is  divided  into  C districts,  each  of  which 
has  its  own  council  anil  tribunal  of  primary  juris- 
diction, the  decisions  of  which  are  final  in  cases 
! not  above  the  amount  of  200  florins.  The  chief 
tribunal  sits  in  Sehwytz,  and  is  composed  of  30 
menu.,  two- thirds  of  whom  belong  to  the  districts 
of  the  cap.,  and  the  rest  to  the  other  district*  of  the 
canton.  The  inhal*.  are  exclusively  R.  Catholics, 
sulxmlinate  to  the  bishop  of  Chur.  Public  educa- 
tion is  more  backward  in  this  than  in  moat  other 
cantons;  and  it  has  no  public  library.  At  16, 
every  male  inhab.  is  enrolled  in  the  militia,  and 
Sehwytz  furnishes  a contingent  of  602  men  to  the 
army  of  the  Confederation,  in  which  it  holds  the 
fourth  place  immediately  after  die  three  direc- 
torial cantons.  Sehwytz,  the  cap.  of  the  canton, 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Mythen,  26  m.  SSE.  Zurich, 
had  a [sip.  of  5,742  in  1860. 

SC  1 ACC  A fan.  Theruut  Seluntina),  a town  and 
seaport  of  Italy,  island  of  Sicily,  pruv.  Girgenti, 
on  the  S.  coast,  nearly  20  m.  SE.  the  rains  of 
Selinuutum,  and  30  rn.  N\V.  Girgenti.  Pop. 
14,614  iu  1862.  The  town,  situated  on  the  decli- 
vity of  an  eminence  rising  from  the  bav,  is  sur- 
rounded by  an  irregular  wall,  in  tolerable  repair, 
with  bastions  towards  the  sea,  and  the  castle  of 
Luna  at  its  E.  angle.  At  a distance  it  has  a re- 
spectable appearance  ; but,  notwithstanding  its 
large  churches,  convents,  and  magazines,  it  appears 
to  be  poverty-stricken. 

Some  of  the  famous  hot  springs,  whence  the 
city  had  its  ancient  name,  arc  a little  without  the 
walla  towards  the  E.  But  the  steam-baths,  the 
construction  of  which  was  ascribed,  in  antiquity, 
to  Diedalus,  and  now  called  the  Stufe  of  St.  Calo- 
gora,  arc  on  the  summit  of  an  isolated  mountain, 
about  3 m.  NE.  of  the  town,  and  correspond  ex- 
actly with  the  description  of  Diodorus  Siculus. 
They  continue,  as  of  old,  to  bo  frequented  by 
patients,  and  consist  of  several  sudorific  grottoes, 
or  caverns,  the  outer  one  of  which  has  seats  ex- 
cavated in  the  rack. 

Sciarca  is  one  of  the  principal  ports  on  the  S. 
coast  of  the  island,  for  the  cx|K>rtation  of  corn, 
anil  the  rock  upon  which  the  town  stands  is,  in 
numerous  places,  hollowed  out  into  caricatori , or 
com  cellars.  In  summer  shi|M  anchor  at  about 
1 m.  off  town,  in  from  7 to  12  fathoms,  on  a 
bottom  of  sand  and  clay,  but  being  exposed  to 
every  wind  from  the  SE.  round  to  the  \V„  it  is 
not  resorted  to  in  winter,  except  by  boats  and 
flat-bottomed  craft. 

Agathocles,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  famous  alike 
for  his  great  talents,  perfidy,  and  cruelty,  was  a 
native  of  Sciacca,  where  he  was  horn  anno  359 
b.c.  He  was  of  low  origin,  his  father  being  a 
potter  banished  from  Reggio,  his  native  city. 
Fazelli,  the  historian  of  Sicily,  was  also  a native 
of  this  town. 

SCILLY  ISLANDS,  a group  of  islands  belong- 
ing to  England,  lying  about  30  m.  W.  by  S.  from 
the  Iamd’s  End,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  Ca»- 
»iteride*,  or  tin  islands,  of  the  ancients.  They  are 
supposed  to  be,  in  all,  about  150  islands  and  rocks, 
but  there  are  only  about  half  a dozen  of  any 
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importance.  St.  Mary's,  the  largest,  is  said  to  j 
cun  tain  about  1,640  acres:  the  entire  area  of  the 
group,  as  given  in  the  population  returns,  is  only 
6,670  acres.  In  1801.  they  had  a pop.  of  2,431. 
From  their  situation  they  necessarily  have  a mild 
equable  temperature,  and  though  fogs  are  common, 
the  islands  are  very  healthv.  They  produce  good 
barley,  rye,  and  oats,  the  latter  being  principally 
of  the  variety  called  pillar,  or  arena  mula.  Po- 
tatoes are  extensively  cultivated.  Horses  and 
cattle  small  ; sheep  numerous,  and  of  good  qua- 
lity ; sea-fowl  are  found  in  great  numbers,  and 
partridges  are,  also,  abundant.  There  are  shrubs, 
but  few  or  no  trees.  The  inhabitants  make  great 
quantities  of  kelp ; they  are  also  expert  fishers, 
and  act  as  pilots  to  such  ships  as  require  their 
services.  As  already  stated,  the  islands  are  ge- 
nerally supposed  to  be  the  CatsiteruU*,  or  tin 
islands  of  the  ancients,  llut  it  is  most  probable 
that  the  W.  extremity  of  Cornwall  was  included 
under  this  term  ; and,  at  all  events,  there  is  now 
no  trace  of  tin,  nor,  indeed,  of  mines  of  any  sort, 
in  any  of  the  islands,  lleugh-town,  the  capital 
of  the  islands,  and  their  only  town,  is  situated  on 
the  W.  side  of  St-  Man  ’s.  It  has  a pier  and  a 
custom-house,  and  is  a place  of  some  consequence, 
being  defended  by  a fort,  called  the  Star  Castle, 
with  a small  garrison. 

Persons  accused  of  felonies  are  sent  to  Corn- 
wall to  be  tried  at  the  co.  assizes ; but  all  minor 
offences  and  civil  suits  are  tried  by  a court  con- 
sisting of  twelve  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  de- 
legated bv  the  proprietor  of  the  islands  under  the 
duchy  of  Cornwall,  of  which  they  form  a part. 
This  court  sits  once  a month  at  lleugh-town,  St. 
Mary's,  for  the  trial  of  cases.  Vacancies  in  it 
arc  usually  filled  up  by  election,  but  it  may  be 
dissolved  and  a freah  appoiutment  made  by  the 
proprietor. 

The  position  of  the  Scilly  Islands  renders  them 
of  very  considerable  importance  in  navigation. 
Lying  at  the  point  of  junction,  ns  it  were,  of  the 
English  and  St.  George’s  Channels,  ships  passing 
from  the  one  to  the  other,  should  the  wind  be  un- 
favourable, often  take  shelter  under  these  islands : 
it  is  sometimes,  also,  convenient  for  vessels  to 
take  shelter  among  them,  rather  than  beat  about 
at  sea  in  bad  weather,  and  a strong  gale  from  the 
E.  usually  brings  in  numerous  vessels.  There  are 
four  principal  sounds  or  roods  among  the  islands, 
exclusive  of  smaller  inlets.  Of  the  roads,  St. 
Mary’s,  between  the  islands  of  St.  Mary  and  St. 
Agues,  is  the  best ; but  it  is  generally  the  safest 
plan  in  entering  it,  or  any  of  the  other  roads,  to 
make  use  of  pilots.  The  latter  are  always  in 
readiness  to  offer  their  sendees. 

A lighthouse  of  the  first  class  was  erected  on 
St.  Agues  Island,  the  most  southerly  of  the  group, 
in  1G80,  the  lantern  of  which  is  elevated  138  ft. 
above  high  water  mark.  It  is,  according  to  the 
ordnance  surrey,  in  lat.  49°  63'  38"  N.,  long.  6° 
19'  23"  W. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  warning  given  by 
this  light,  these  Islands  have  been  the  scene  of 
numerous  shipwrecks.  The  most  distressing  of 
these  catastrophes  took  place  on  the  night  of  the 
22d  of  Oct.  1707,  when  the  fleet  from  the  Me- 
diterranean, under  the  gallant  Sir  Cloudcsley 
Shovel,  got  foul  of  the  islands:  the  ship  bearing 
the  flag  of  the  admiral  and  two  other  line-ot- 
battlc  ship*  struck  upon  the  rocks  near  the  light- 
house, and  were  totally  lost,  with  every  soul  on 
board.  Some  of  the  other  ships  were  in  extreme 
danger.  It  is  not  exactly  known  how  the  acci- 
dent anise.  The  night  was  dark,  but  there  was 
very  little  wind,  otherwise  the  whole  fleet  must 
have  been  destroyed.  It  is  probable  that  the  light 
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had  been  mistaken  for  another.  The  body  of  the 
admiral  was  cast  ashore,  and  buried  in  St.  Mary’s, 
but  it  was  soon  after  removed  to  Westminster 
Abbey,  where  a monument,  creditable  to  the 
liberality,  though  not  to  the  art  of  the  nation, 
was  erected  to  his  memory. 

SCIO  (an.  Chios),  a celebrated  and  beautiful 
island  of  the  ^Egean  Sea,  belonging  to  the  Turks, 
about  6 m.  W.  from  Cape  Blanco,  in  Asia  M inor ; 
Ohio,  its  chief  town,  on  its  E.  side,  63  m.  W. 
Smyrna,  being  in  lat.  38°  22'  30"  N.,  long.  26°  9' 
K.  It  is  about  32  m.  in  length  N.  and  S.,  and 
where  broadest,  about  18  m.  across.  Though  for 
the  most  part  mountainous  and  rugged,  it  has  a 
considerable  extent  of  level  and  gentlv  sloping 
ground.  Its  climate  is  mild  and  delightful,  and 
it  has  numerous  line  springs  and  rivulets.  I)r. 
Clarke  says  it  is  the  ‘ paradise  of  modern  Greece ; 
more  productive  than  any  other  island,  and  yield- 
ing to  none  in  grandeur.  (III.  236,  8vo.  ed.)  Iu 
antiquity  and  in  modem  times,  down  to  the  late 
dreadful  catastrophe,  it  was  cultivated  with  the 
greatest  care  and  assiduity.  Owing  to  the  limited 
extent  of  the  arable  land,  and  the  greater  suit- 
ableness of  the  soil  for  other  crops,  the  principal 

Cof  the  com  required  for  the  use  of  the  inhah. 

always  been  brought  from  the  ports  on  the 
Black  Sea  and  other  marts.  The  staple  articles 
of  produce  are  silk,  mastic,  figs,  lemons,  and 
oranges,  wine,  oil,  cotton,  and  almonds.  Its  mi- 
neral wealth  has  been  but  little  explored,  but  it 
contains  abundance  of  marble,  jasper,  and  a kind 
of  green  earth,  resembling  verdigris. 

The  wines  of  Chios,  especially  those  produced 
in  the  district  of  Aroma , were  amongst  the  most 
esteemed  of  any  in  the  ancient  world.  They  have 
been  celebrated  by  Virgil  (EcL  v.  lin.  72)  ; and 
Horace  asks 

* Quo  Chlnm  pretio  cad  tun 
Meroexnur?* 

According  to  Pliny,  Chian  wine  was  served  up  by 
Julius  Caesar  at  his  most  splendid  entertainments; 
and  it  is  thought  worthy  of  notice,  that  Horten  - 
sius  left  a very  large  stock  of  this  famous  beverage 
to  his  heir.  (Hist.  Nat.,  lib.  xiv.  cap.  14,  15.) 
The  wine  of  the  island  still  preserves  some  por- 
tion of  its  ancient  celebrity,  but  the  produce  is 
scanty,  and  it  is  said  to  be  injured  by  transporta- 
tion. Mastic  is  the  most  esteemed  of  the  modem 
products  of  the  island,  being  in  great  request 
among  the  Turkish  ladies.  All  the  mastic  trees 
are  supposed  to  be  the  property  of  the  grand 
seignior,  or  rather  of  the  sultana  mother,  of  whom 
this  island  is  the  peculiar  demesne.  But  formerly 
the  trees  were  left,  with  the  island  itself,  to  the 
inhabitants,  with  but  little  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  Turks,  on  condition  of  their  annually 
furnishing  a certain  quantity  of  mastic  to  the 
cadi  for  the  use  of  the  imperial  seraglio,  and 
paying  a moderate  capitation  tax.  And  it  is  to 
the  comparative  exemption  it  has  thus  enjoyed 
from  Turkish  despotism,  that  the  sprightly  viva- 
city of  its  inhabitants,  and  their  greater  industry, 
enterprise,  and  prosperity,  are  to  be  ascribed. 
Besides  its  chief  city,  the  island  had,  previously 
to  its  late  calamity,  several  considerable  towns 
and  numerous  villages.  The  population,  which 
was  very  dense,  has  been  variously  estimated  at 
from  80,000  to  160,000,  of  whom  from  30,000  to 
85,000  belonged  to  the  capital. 

The  latter,  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  inland,  con- 
structed bv  the  Genoese,  along  the  seashore  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains  (an.  Prllnuri  Mimtes) 
on  the  sloj>e  of  which  stood  the  ancient  city,  is 
well  built,  extending,  with  its  gardens  and  villas, 
for  about  4 m.  along  the  sea.  Its  houses  are  com- 
modious, and  its  shops  and  warehouses  well  fur- 
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ntahed ; there  are  numerous  Greek  and  R.  Cath. 
churches,  with  schools,  and  a college. 

In  1 822,  during  the  progress  of  the  revolutionary 
struggle  in  Continental  Greece,  a Greek  force 
landed  in  the  town,  and  a part  of  the  inhab.,  who 
had  hitherto  pursued  a strict  neutrality,  having 
joined  them,  they  attacked  and  took  the  citadel, 
defended  by  a small  Turkish  garrison,  which  they 
put  to  the  sword.  A strong  Turkish  force  having 
landed  immediately  after,  took  the  most  desperate 
revenge  for  the  outrage  that  hod  been  committed. 
The  island  was  given  up  to  indiscriminate  pillage 
and  massacre.  The  inhabs..  taken  by  surprise,  ami 
enervated  bv  long  peace  and  prosperity,  offered  no 
effectual  resistance  to  their  murderous  assailants. 
It  it  said  that  above  20,000  individuals  were  put 
to  the  awoid;  that  as  many  more,  principally 
women  and  children,  were  carried  off  and  sold  as 
slaves;  and  that  the  capital  was  converted  into 
a heap  of  ruins,  and  every  part  of  the  island  laid 
waste.  These  statements  are  most  probably  a good 
deal  exaggerated ; but  still  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt  that  the  visitation  was  of  the  m<*t  destruc- 
tive and  tremendous  description.  Such  of  the 
principal  inhabs.  as  were  fortunate  enough  to  es- 
cape being  massacred,  immediately  fled  from  the 
island ; and  that  commerce  which  had  been  its 
principal  support  has  lieen  transferred,  to  a great 
extent,  to  Syra,  Napoli,  and  other  places. 

In  antiquity,  Chios  gave  birth  to  many  dis- 
tinguished individuals ; among  whom  may  be  spe- 
cified Ion,  the  tragic  poet,  Theopompus,  the  his- 
torian, Theocritus,  the  sophist,  and  Metrodotus, 
the  physician  and  philosopher.  But  Chios  aspires 
to  a still  higher  honour,  that  of  being  the  native 
country  of  the  firet  and  greatest  of  poets, 

* The  blind  old  man  of  Ohio's  rocky  Isle,' 

of  whom  Velleius  Paterculus  has  justly  as  well  as 
forcibly  said, — itpwd  neque  ante  ilium,  qurm  iUe  iwi- 
tnretur  ; neque  post  ilium , qui  eum  imitari  posset, 
in  ren/us  est}  (Lib.  i.  cap.  5.)  And  it  is  admitted 
by  the  ablest  critics  that,  of  all  the  cities  that  con- 
tended for  the  honour  of  having  been  the  birth- 
place of  Homer,  the  claims  of  Chios  and  Smyrna 
were  apparently  the  best  founded. 

The  Chians  were,  for  some  time,  in  possession  of 
the  empire  of  the  sea.  They  are  said  to  have  been 
the  first  who  trailed  in  slaves;  and  the  oracle,  in- 
formed of  the  fact,  declared  that  it  had  drawn 
upon  them  the  anger  of  heaven ; one,  says  Bar- 
tlielemi,  of  the  noblest,  but  at  the  same  time  least 
regarded,  answers  the  Gods  have  communicated  to 
man.  The  Chians  took  a prominent  part  in  the 
great  revolt  of  the  Ionian  cities  against  the  Per- 
sians, by  whom  they  were  afterwards  reduced,  and 
punished  with  great  severity.  At  a subsequent 
period  we  sometimes  find  them  on  the  side  of  the 
Athenians,  and  sometimes  on  that  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians. ‘ Moderate  in  prosperity,  blameless  to- 
wards their  neighbours,  and  using  their  increasing 
wealth  and  power  for  no  purpose  of  ambition,  but 
directing  their  politics  merely  to  secure  the  happi- 
ness they  enjoyed,’  the  Chians  were  amongst  the 
most  respectable  of  the  Greek  states.  (Mitford 
iii,  316,  8vo.  ed.)  Thcv  became  the  allies  of  Rome 
during  the  wars  with  idithrulates.  After  innume- 
rable vicissitudes  Sdo  came,  in  the  middle  ages, 
into  the  possession  of  the  Genoese,  who,  as  already 
stated,  built  its  capital.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Turks  in  the  16th  century. 

SCOTLAND,  one  of  the  secondary  European 
kingdoms,  comprising  the  Northern  and  smaller 
portion  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  and  forming 
one  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  between 
lat.  5-1°  38'  and  68°  40'  30"  N.,  and  long.  1°  46'  30", 
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and  6°  3'  30"  W.,  or,  including  the  Hebrides,  7°  44' 
W.  It  is  surrounded  bv  the  ocean  on  all  sides, 
except  on  the  S.,  where  it  is  separated  from  Eng- 
land by  the  Solway  Frith,  the  Cheviot  Hills,  and 
the  Tweed.  Its  greatest  length,  N.  to  S.,  from 
Dunnet  Head  to  the  Mull  of  Galloway,  may  be 
estimated  at  about  280  m. ; its  breadth  is  very  un- 
equal, vanring  from  32  m.,  between  Alloa  on  the 
Frith  of  Forth  and  Dumbarton  on  the  Clyde,  to 
146  m.  between  Buchanncs  Point  in  Aberdeen- 
shire  and  Kowanmoan  Point  in  Ross-shire. 

Scotland  has  an  area  of  30,328  square  miles, 
with  a population,  in  1861,  of  8,002,294  souU, 
giving  101  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile.  It  is 
consequently — see  table  of  ‘ Density  of  Population 
of  the  European  States’— one  of  the  thirty  in- 
habited countries  of  Europe,  the  population  of 
Belgium  being  four  times,  and  of  England  and 
Wales  more  than  four  times  as  dense. 

The  following  table  shows  the  result  of  the 
census  of  April  8,  1861,  together  with  the  popula- 
tion of  1851.  The  numbers  include  the  military 
in  barracks  and  the  seamen  on  lx»ard  vessels  in 
the  harbours  and  creeks  of  Scotland  on  the  night 
of  April  7,  1861 : — 
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1861 

Scotland  .... 

2,888,742 

3,062,294 

Couvnss 

• 

I.  Northern  Division. 

' 1.  Shetland  . ... 

31,078 

31,678 

1 2.  Orkney  .... 

31,455 

32,416 

| 8.  Caithness  . . 

88,709 

41,216 

4.  Sutherland 

25,793 

26,208 

11.  North-Western  Division. 

5.  Ross  and  Cromarty  . 

82,707 

81,280 

6.  Inverness  .... 

96,500 

87,435 

III.  North-Eastern  Division. 

7.  Nairn  .... 

9,956 

10,066 

8.  Elgin  or  Moray 

88,959 

42,692 

9.  Banff ..... 

64,171 

69,284 

10.  Aberdeen  .... 

212.032 

221,380 

11.  Kincardine 

84,698 

84,461 

IV.  East  Midland  Division. 

12.  Forfar  .... 

191,264 

204,365 

18.  Perth  .... 

138,660 

133,511 

! 14.  Fife 

163,546 

154,555 

18.  Kinross  .... 

8,924 

7,975 

16.  Clackmannan  . . . 

22,961 

21,449 

V.  West  Midland  Division. 

17.  Stirling  .... 

86,237 

91 ,926 

18.  Dumbarton  . . 

45,103 

52,035 

19.  Argyll  .... 

89.298 

80,995 

20.  Bute 

16,608 

16,188 

VI.  South-Western  Division. 

21.  Renfrew  .... 

161,091 

177,407 

! 22.  Ayr 

189,858 

198.959 

23.  Lanark  .... 

530,169 

631,569 

VII.  South-Eastern  Division. 

24.  Linlithgow 

80,186 

88,845 

25.  Edinburgh  . . , 

259,435 

273,8*19 

: 26.  Haddington  . . . 

86,386 

37,623 

, 27.  Berw  ick  .... 

86,297 

86,614 

28.  Peebles  .... 

10,738 

11,408 

29.  Selkirk  .... 

9,809 

10,449 

VIII.  Southern  Division. 

80.  Roxburgh  .... 

61 ,642 
78,128 

54,109 

31.  Dumfries  .... 

76,877 

32.  Kirkcudbright  . . . 

43,121 

43,389 

42,480 

83.  Wigtown  .... 

42,038 

Scotland  is  extremely  irregular  in  its  surface 
and  outline,  and,  compared  with  England,  may  be 
said  to  be  sterile,  rugged,  and  mountainous.  With 
the  exception  of  a few  rich  alluvial  tracts,  there 
are  no  extensive  vales  in  Scotland;  its  surface, 
even  where  least  mountainous,  being  generally 
varied  with  hill  and  dale.  It  is  divided  by  the 
Frith  of  Clyde,  Loch  Lomond,  and  the  Grampians, 
into  the  two  grand  divisions  of  the  Highlands  and 
Lowlands ; the  former  comprising  the  N.  and  the 
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latter  the  S.  part  of  the  country.  The  Highlands 
again  are  divided  into  two  unequal  part*  by  the 
remarkable  narrow  and  deep  valley  through  which 
the  Caledonian  Canal  ban  been  constructed.  The 
arable  lands  in  the  Highlands  are  mostly  confined 
to  the  K.  parts  of  Ro»  and  Cromarty,  a slip  along 
the  S.  side  of  the  Moray  Frith,  and  the  K.  parts 
of  Aberdeenshire.  With  these  exceptions,  the  far 
greater  part  of  the  Highlands  consists  of  moun- 
tains, moors,  and  morasses;  and  in  various  parts, 
especially  along  the  W,  coast,  they  are  extremely 
bleak  and  barren.  In  Caithness  there  is  a con- 
siderable extent  of  low  ground,  but  it  is  mostly 
moor.  The  Lowland  division  of  the  country  com- 
prises, also,  a large  extent  of  mountainous  dis- 
tricts; but  the  mountains  are  not  so  lofty  nor  so 
bleak  and  rugged  as  in  the  Highlands,  and  there 
is  a much  greater  extent  of  low  fertile  land. 

The  mountains  of  Scotland  run  generally  in 
chains  from  SW.  to  NE»  though  there  am  many 
detached  groups  not  following  this  distribution. 
They  are  frequently  rocky,  bare,  and  precipitous; 
though  mostly  covered  w ith  heath.  The  pnneijial 
and  most  celebrated  chain  is  that  of  the  Grampians 
which  comprises  nearly  all  the  highest  of  the 
.Scottish  mountains,  except  lien  Nevis.  This 
stony  girt  He  extends  across  the  island  from  the 
arms  of  the  sea,  called  I»ch  Etive  and  Loch  Kyne, 
in  Argyleshire,  E.  by  N.  to  Stonehaven  on  the  E. 
coast,  ami  Echt,  in  Aberdeenshire,  forming,  as 
already  stated,  in  the  greater  part  of  its  course, 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  Highlands 
and  Lowlands,  and  separating  the  waters  which 
flow  into  the  Forth,  Tay,  ami  South  Esk,  from 
those  which  join  the  Spoan,  Spey,  and  Dee,  Its 
most  elevated  summits  are  near  the  head  of  the 
Northern  Dee,  Hen  Macdhu,  11  in.  NW.  Braemar. 
lat.  57°  6'  N„  long.  3°  37'  W.,  4,390  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  is  at  once  the  culminating  point 
of  the  Grampians,  and  the  highest  of  the  British 
mountains,  being  20  ft.  higher  than  Ben  Nevis, 
which  was  long  consider^  as  the  highest  of  the 
Scotch  mountains,  and  819  ft.  higher  thau  Snow- 
don in  Wales.  The  other  principal  summits  in  the 
Grampian  chain  are  Cainitoul,  4,245  ft,;  Cairn- 
gorm, 4,095  ft. ; Ben  lowers,  3,945  ft. ; Ben  Avon, 
3,907  ft,  in  height,  «kc.  Ben  Lomond,  in  Stirling- 
shire, 3,195  ft.  in  height,  on  the  E.  side  of  Loch 
Lomond,  the  best  known  of  all  the  Scottish ; 
mountains,  also  belong  to  this  chain.  The  Gram- 
pians are  distinguished  by  their  sterility  and 
desolate  aspect,  their  sides  in  many  places  ex- 
hibiting vast  peqiendicular  ledges  of  ruck.  The 
principal  passes  through  the  chain  arc  those  of 
Aberfoyle,  Leni,  Glenshic,  and  Killiecrankie. 

Ben  Nevis,  alluded  to  above,  lies  to  the  NW.  of 
this  chain,  in  about  56°  49'  30"  N.  lau,  long.  5° 
W.,  being  separated  from  the  Grampians  by  the 
moor  of  Kannoch.  It  rises  to  an  elevation  of 
4,370  ft.  above  the  sea.  Its  summit,  which  com- 
mands a magnificent  view  extending  from  the 
Paps  of  Jura  to  Cuchullin  in  Skye,  Cairngorm, 
and  Ben  Macdhu,  Is,  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  year,  covered  with  snow.  From  Ben  Nevis  N. 
to  Loch  Broom  several  mountains  rise  to  nearly 
4,000  ft.  in  height ; and  the  country  is  so  thinly 
inhabited  that  frequently,  for  many  miles,  not  a 
house  is  visible.  Blit  from  Loch  Broom  to  Cape 
Wrath  the  surface  diminishes  considerably  in  ele- 
vation, and,  though  Weak  in  the  extreme,  is,  for 
some  distance  from  the  W.  coast  inland,  not  more 
than  about  1,000  ft.  above  the  sea. 

In  the  Lowlands,  the  Sidlaw  and  Ochill  hills, 
which  run  |»arallel  to  the  Grampians,  nowhere 
rise  to  2,500  ft.  Indeed,  llmadlaw,  on  the  N. 
border  of  Dumfriesshire,  the  highest  mountain  in 
the  S.  of  Scotland,  is  only  2,741  ft.  above  the  sea. 


The  more  elevated  tracts  in  the  Lowlands,  in- 
cluding the  mountains  of  Roxburgh,  Dumfries, 
Peebles,  Selkirk,  and  Lanark  shires,  are  frequently 
sun  mi  tb.  and  Covered  with  a flue  sward,  affording  a 
good  pasturage  for  sheep. 

Though  the  valleys  and  level  tracts  in  Scotland 
be  few  and  of  limited  extent,  as  compared  with 
those  of  England,  some  of  them  arc  extremely 
fertile,  and  they  arc  mostly  well  cultivated.  The 
carse  of  Stirling  and  Falkirk,  on  the  banks  of  tho 
Forth ; that  of  Strntheam  and  Gowrie,  on  the 
Tay  ; and  the  mersc  of  Berwickshire,  all  low 
alluvial  tracts,  are  not  inferior,  in  |K»iut  of  pro- 
ductiveness, to  any  land  of  the  empire.  Teviot- 
dale,  or  the  low  lands  along  the  Teviot;  Tvue- 
dale,  or  the  low  lands  along  the  Tyne,  in  E. 
Lothian;  the  How  of  Fife,  or  the  low  ground 
along  the  Eden  in  Fifcshire;  and  Strathmore,  or 
the  low  grounds  In-tween  the  Grampian  mountains 
ami  the  Ochill  hills,  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of 
rich  loamy  soil,  and  are  extremely  well  farm  ml. 
It  should  also  lx*  observed  that  the  general  in- 
equality of  the  surface  makes  the  lower  parts  of 
the  country  apjiear  to  be  much  leas  fruitful  than 
they  really  are  ; the  hollows  between  the  small 
eminences  being  often  extremely  fertile,  and  the 
eminences  themselves,  even  when  they  are  unsus- 
ceptible of  tillage,  frequently  furnish  excellent 
pasture.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  theSW. 
counties;  large  tracts  of  land  in  Galloway  and 
Dumfriesshire,  that  let  from  20*.  to  30*.  an  acre 
and  upwards,  would  ap]iear  to  one  not  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  country  and  its  capabilities 
worth  little  or  nothing.  A good  ileal  of  level  hut 
generally  high-lying  land,  especially  in  the  High- 
lands. ami  in  some  parts  also  of  the  Lowlands, 
consists  of  moors ; having  for  the  most  part  a clay 
subsoil,  covered  with  peat  earth  or  moss  impreg- 
nated with  water,  not  unlike  the  bogs  of  Ireland. 
Many  of  these  moors  are  of  very  considerable 
extent ; the  largest  probably,  as  well  as  the  most 
desolate  and  worthless,  is  the  moor  of  liannoch,  to 
the  S.  of  Ben  Nevis,  comprised  in  the  shires  of 
Aigvlc,  Perth,  and  Inverness. 

Hirer*. — Scotland  has  numerous  rivers,  several 
of  which  are  of  considerable  size.  They  differ 
from  those  of  England  in  being  more  precipitous, 
rapid,  interrupted  by  cataracts,  nnd  subject  to 
sudden  overflowings.  Except  the  Clyde,  the 
others  mostly  disembogue  on  the  E.  coast.  The 
Tweed,  which  rises  on  the  confines  of  Dumfries- 
shire and  Lanarkshire,  falls  into  the  N.  Sea  at 
Berwick,  after  a course  of  about  100  m.,  only  a 
small  portion  of  which  is  navigable.  Proceeding 
northwards,  the  next  river  of  any  considerable 
magnitude  is  the  Forth,  which  rises  on  the  E.  side 
of  Ben  Lomond,  and  has,  in  general,  an  easterly, 
hut  very  tortuous  course  to  Kincardine,  where  it 
unites  with  ita  great  icstuary,  or  rather  arm  of  the 
sea,  the  Frith  of  Forth,  the  Bof/otria  of  Tacitus. 
It  receives  on  its  N.  side  the  Teith  and  Allan,  and 
from  the  S.  the  Devon;  Aberfovle,  Stirling,  and 
Alioa  are  on  its  banks.  The  forth  is  rapid  for 
some  considerable  distance  from  its  source;  but 
during  the  greater  part  of  its  course  it  run*  through 
a flat  country  with  many  winding:  vessels  of  300 
tons  ascend  the  Forth  as  far  as  Alloa,  and  those  of 
70  tons  ascend ’to  Stirling.  It  is  connected  with 
the  Clyde  by  the  great  canal  from  Grangemouth 
to  Douglass.  The  Tay  is  the  largest,  of  Scotch 
rivers,  and  is  supposed  to  carry  more  water  to  the 
sea  than  the  Thames,  or  any  other  river  in  Great 
Britain.  (See  Tay.)  The  N.  and  S.  Elb,  Dee, 
Don,  Spev,  and  Findhom,  all  discharge  themselves 
on  the  E.  coast;  and  in  the  N.  division  of  the 
Highlands  are  the  Naim,  Ness,  and  Itcauly.  The 
Spey  is  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  Scotland,  and 
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certainly  the  most  rapid.  It  rises  in  Loch  Spev, 
and  pursues  mostly  a NE.  course  to  the  Moray 
Frith,  which  it  enters  after  a course  of  about  90  m. 
It  receives  no  large  tributary,  but  innumerable 
mountain  torrents,  in  consequence  of  which  it  is 
subject  to  frequent  and  destructive  inundations. 
The  Clyde,  the  Glotta  of  Tacitus,  though  not  the 
largest,  is  decidedly  the  most  ini|>ortaut  Scotch 
river  in  a commercial  point  of  view,  Lanark,  Ha- 
milton, and  Glasgow  being  situated  on  its  hanks. 
It  rises  in  the  highest  part  of  the  Lowlands,  close 
to  the  sources  of  the  Tweed  and  Annan  ; and  runs 
at  first  N.,  but  afterwards  generally  N\\\,  to  the 
Frith  of  Clyde,  with  which  it  unites  7 or  8 m. 
below  Glasgow,  afrer  a course  of  between  70  and 
80  m.  It  receives  from  the  S.  the  Douglas 
Nethan,  Avon,  Cart,  Ac.;  and  from  the  N.,  the 
Kelvin  and  Levon.  The  Clyde  has  been  rendered 
navigable  for  vessels  of  above  1,000  tons,  as  far 
as  Glasgow.  (See  CtTDI  and  Glasgow.)  The 
Southern  l)ce.  Nith,  and  Annan,  flowing  into  the 
Solway  Frith,  are  the  only  other  streams  it  is 
necessary  to  notice. 

The  lochs,  or  fresh-water  lakes  of  Scotland,  are 
numerous,  and  highlv  distinguished  for  their 
picturesque  scenery.  Loch  lxunond  is  the  largest 
lake  in  Great  Britain ; being  about  24  in.  in 
length,  and  from  7 m.  to  m.  across  in  the 
broadest  part.  It  is  estimated  to  cover  about 
25,000  acres.  Lochs  Awe,  Ness,  Maree,  Tay,  and 
Shin,  in  the  shires  of  Argvle,  Ross,  Perth,  and 
Sunderland,  are  among  the  other  principal  lakes. 
Most  of  these  are  long,  narrow,  and  deep,  filling 
up  the  bottoms  of  the  valleys  between  the  moun- 
tains. Thcv  abound  with  trout,  perch,  and  pike ; 
but  Loch  Lcven,  in  Kinross-shire,  is  the  only 
lake  that  yields  any  revenue  to  its  proprietors. 

The  coasts  of  Scotland  are  mostly  bold  and 
rocky ; and  on  the  W.  side,  in  particular,  they 
are  very  much  indented  by  arms  of  the  sea, 
termed  friths,  and  lochs,  that  extend  far  inland, 
and,  for  the  most  |>art,  carry  deep  water  to  their 
very  head.  These  friths  and  inlets  are  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  a commercial  point  of 
view,  especially  as  few  of  the  rivers  are  navigable 
to  any  great  distance  inland.  On  the  E.  coasts 
arc  the  Friths  of  Forth  and  Tay,  which,  especially 
the  first,  are  of  great  im|»>rtunce,  as  affording 
facilities  of  communication  to  the  richest  districts 
of  the  country;  N.  of  the  latter,  on  the  same 
coast,  arc  the  friths  of  Moray,  Dornoch,  and  Cro- 
marty : on  the  VV.  coast,  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  and 
Lochs  llroom,  Torridon,  Linnhe,  and  Fyne,  deeply 
indent  the  country.  The  harbouw  of  Leith, 
Grnngrmouth,  Queensferry,  and  Burntisland  arc 
in  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  those  of  Dundee  and 
Perth  in  the  Frith  of  Tay.  Between  the  Tay 
and  Buchan  Ness  are  the  harbours  of  Montrose?, 
Aberdeen,  and  Peterhead  : the  Frith  of  Cromarty, 
N.  of  Buchan  Ness  Point,  is  unquestionably  the 
best  asylum  for  shipping  on  the  E.  side  of  Great 
Britain,  and  one  of  the  finest,  indeed,  that  is  any- 
where to  be  met  with.  Between  the  latter  and 
Duncaiihby  Head  are  the  small  harbours  of  Wick 
and  St.  Clairs  Bay.  From  Cape  Wrath  to  the 
Clyde,  the  narrow  arms  of  the  sea,  though  deep 
and  secure,  are  little  frequented.  The  porta  of 
Greenock  and  Glasgow  arc  the  principal  in  the 
Frith  of  Clyde,  and  enjoy  an  extensive  trade ; but 
I^imlasli  Bay,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Isle  of  Arran, 
is  the  best  harbour  in  this  neighbourhood.  There 
ore  some  pretty  good  harbours  on  the  coasts  of 
Wigtown  and  Kirkcudbright  shires.  The  prin- 
cipal headlands  are  St»  Abb’s  Head,  Fife  Ness, 
Peterhead,  Tar  bet  Ness,  and  Duncansby  Head, 
on  the  K. ; Dunnet  Head  and  Cape  Wrath,  on  the 
N*.;  Ru-Kea,  Ardnauiurchan,  and  the  Mulls  oi'Oe 
Voi-  IV. 


and  Can  tire,  on  tne  and  tlic  Mulls  of  Gallo- 

way and  Burrowhead,  on  the  S.  coast. 

There  jure  few  or  no  islands  off  the  E.,  but 
many  of  large  sis&e  lie  contiguous  to  and  off  the 
W.  coast.  These  are  mostly  included  under  the 
Hebrides.  The  islands  of  Orkney  and  Shetland 
lie  off  the  N.  coast  of  Scotland ; the  Orkneys,  the 
nearest,  being  separated  from  the  mainland  by 
the  Pentland  Frith,  6 m.  across. 

General  Aspect  of  the  Country. — The  finest 
parts  of  the  low  country  of  Scotland  usually  want 
the  rich  luxuriance  of  an  English  landscape. 
Within  the  last  sixty  or  seventy  years,  a great 
deal  has,  no  doubt,  been  done  in  the  way  of  raising 
plantations;  and  the  strictures  of  I)r.  Johnson, 
as  to  the  deficiency  of  wood,  would  at  present  be 
quite  inapplicable,  however  just  they  inny  have 
been  when  dictated.  In  Scotland,  however,  plan- 
tations are  not  spread  generally  over  the  country, 
but  are  mostly  congregated  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  gentlemen’s  seats,  while  in  many  large  tracts 
they  are  wholly  wanting.  In  most  parts,  too,  we 
look  in  vain  for  those  hedgerow  trees  that  give 
so  much  of  a woody  appearance  to  the  S.  part  of 
the  island.  Generally,  also,  the  inclosures  are  a 
good  deal  larger  than  in  England  ; and  the  fences 
being  either  stone  walls  (dykes)  or  hedges,  that 
occupy  only  a small  space  of  ground,  having  little 
of  the  breadth  ami  roughness  of  those  of  England, 
the  country,  however  well  farmed,  seems  to  an 
Englishman  deficient  in  vegetation  ami  verdure, 
and  cold  and  comfortless.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  the  succession  of  new  objects  presented 
by  the  unevenness  of  the  surface,  the  rude  gran- 
deur of  the  mountains  that  everywhere  bound  the 
prospect,  and  the  striking  contrast  frequently  af- 
forded between  rich,  well-cultivated,  low  grounds, 
and  the  contiguous  high  barren  ridges,  take  from 
the  Scottish  landscape  the  tameness  and  mono- 
tony that  prevail  in  many  parts  of  England, 
and  render  it  singularly  picturesque  and  impres- 
sive. 

Climate. — Scotland  has  a more  rigorous  climate 
than  England ; but  owing  to  the  proximity  of 
most  parts  of  the  country  to  the  sea,  ami  the 
numerous  friths  and  deep  bays  by  which  it  is 
>cnet rated,  it  is  less  severe  than  might,  from  the 
at.,  be  expected.  The  menu  annual  tem|>erature 
of  places  near  the  level  of  the  ocean,  throughout 
the  country,  averages  about  4fi£°  Fah.  At  Edin- 
burgh, which  is  from  300  to  400  ft.  above  the  sen- 
level,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  47*8°, 
which  may  be  taken  as  that  of  the  inland  parts 
generally  in  the  S.  of  Scotland,  the  mean  ol  the 
coldest  month  bciug  38*3°,  and  of  the  wannest 
59*4°.  A great  deal  of  rain  falls  ill  Scotland,  but 
very  unequally ; for  on  the  E.  coast  it  ranges 
from  22  to  30  in. ; whereas,  on  the  W.  coast  ami 
in  the  Hebrides,  it  ranges  from  30  to  44  in.  The 
average  fall  of  rain  in  Edinburgh  is  about  23A,  and 
in  (Glasgow  about  29*05  in.  Excess  of  humidity, 
and  the  occurrence  of  heavy  rains  in  August, 
September,  and  October,  and  of  cold  piercing  E. 
winds,  especially  along  the  E.  coast,  in  the  months 
of  April,  May,  and  the  first  half  of  June,  are  the 
great  drawbacks  on  the  climate  of  Scotland.  It 
is  rare,  indeed,  that  the  crops  suffer  from  heat  or 
drought;  hut  they  frequently  suffer  from  wet 
and  from  violent  winds,  especially  in  the  W.  part 
of  the  country.  The  climate  is,  however,  highly 
salubrious,  and  favourable  alike  to  longevity,  and 
to  the  development  of  the  physical  ami  mental 
powers. 

Geology. — A line  drawn  in  a NE.  direction  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Clyde  to  Stonehaven,  on  the  K. 
coast,  separates  the  two  principal  geological  re- 
gions. The  first,  to  the  N.  of  that  fine,  is  mostly 
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compose*!  of  primary  rocks,  granite,  gneiss,  mica- 
slate,  covered  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  chains 
with  beds  of  conglomerate  and  red  sandstone; 
whereas  the  second,  to  the  S.  of  the  above  line,  is 
the  region  of  transition  formations,  in  which  rocks 
of  that  kind  mostly  prevail,  overlain  in  various 
parts  by  trap,  red  sandstone,  and  coal  beds ; granite 
is,  however,  largely  developed  in  the  S\V.  part 
of  the  kingdom,  in  the  stewartry  of  Kirkcud- 
bright, at  Crifl'el,  and  in  the  Cairnsmuir  range. 
Little  if  any  coal  exists  in  the  primary  division 
of  the  country;  few  metals  are  discovered  there, 
and  its  most  important  mineral  products  are 
building-stone  and  roofing-slate.  Some  lead 
mines  are,  however,  wrought  at  Strontian,  in 
Argyllshire ; and  in  Inverness-shire  plumbago  of 
inferior  quality  has  been  found,  imbedded  between 
lamina;  of  mica  slate.  None  of  the  secondary 
calcareous  formations,  so  extensively  prevalent  in 
England,  have  been  found  in  Scotland,  nor  any 
tertiary  formations. 

Coal  aiui  Iron. — The  great  coal  district  of  Scot- 
land may  be  considered  as  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
a line  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tav  to  the  N. 
extremity  of  the  Isle  of  Arran,  and  on  the  S.  by 
another  line  drawn  from  St.  Abb’s  Head  to  Girvan, 
in  Ayrshire.  These  limits  comprise  a band  of 
country,  in  which  are  several  large  coal-fields 
detached  from  each  other,  the  most  valuable  ex- 
tending along  the  banks  of  the  Forth,  with  a 
breadth  of  from  10  to  12  m.  on  either  side  the 
river.  The  Edinburgh  coal-field,  to  the  S.  and 
E.  of  that  city,  occupies  au  area  of  80  sq.  m. ; and 
from  Bathgate  the  coal  deposits  extend  W.  to 
Glasgow  and  Paisley,  and  have,  in  fact,  been  the 
principal  cause  of  the  wonderful  progress  made 
by  the  former  in  manufactures,  wealth,  and  popu- 
lation. There  arc  several  small  detached  coal- 
fields in  Ayrshire  and  some  of  the  other  S.  counties. 
Iron  is  of  frequent  occurrence  In  the.  coal  districts, 
es|>ecially  in  Lanarkshire,  where  the  ores  arc  of 
the  very  best  quality  ; and  the  iron  trade  of  that 
county,  and  of  Scotland  generally,  has  latterly 
increased  with  unexampled  rapidity,  and  is  now 
of  the  greatest  importance.  'I  he  subjoined  table 
shows  the  quantity  of  coals  raised,  and  the  num- 
ber of  collieries  in  each  of  the  eleven  years  from 
1863  to  1863: — 


Tear* 

No.  of  Too*  of 
C«tli  nWd 

No.  of 
CollierkM 

1858 

7,132,000 

ISM 

7,448,000 

368 

1855 

7,225,000 

403 

1856 

7,500,000 

405 

1 857 

8,211,473 

425 

18 '*8 

8,926,249 

417 

1859 

10,800,000 

I860 

11,149,424 

413 

]H«t 

11, OK  1,<H)0 

4M 

1862 

12,200,000 

448 

1863 

12,300,000 

Of  the  12,300, 060  tons  of  coal  raised  in  1863,  there 
were  raised  in  the  eastern  district  (including  Fife, 
Perth,  Clackmannan,  Haddington,  Edinburgh, 
Peebles,  Linlithgow,  the  eastern  part  of  Stirling- 
shire, and  the  middle  and  upper  wards  of  Lanark- 
shire) 6,000,000  tons ; and  in  the  western  district 
(including  Ayr,  Dumfries,  Renfrew,  Dumbarton, 
the  western  part  of  Stirlingshire,  and  the  lower 
ward  of  Lanarkshire,  with  the  parish  of  Old  Monk- 
land),  6,300,000  tons.  In  1862,  the  number  of 
collieries  in  the  eastern  districts  was  247,  vis.  in 
East  Lanarkshire  121,  in  Fifeshire  46,  in  Clack- 
mannanshire 8,  in  Haddingtonshire  13,  in  Kinross- 
shire  1,  in  Edinburghshire  17,  in  Linlithgowshire 
17,  in  East  Stirlingshire  21,  in  Peeblesshire  1,  and 


in  Pcrtlishirc  2.  The  number  in  the  western  dis- 
trict was  201,  viz.  in  West  Lanarkshire  63,  in 
Ayrshire  01,  in  W<*t  Stirlingshire  20,  in  Dum- 
Itartonshire  13,  in  Renfrewshire  0,  in  Argyllshire 
1,  and  in  Dumfriesshire  4. 

The  numl»er  of  tons  of  ironstone  raised  in  Scot- 
land in  1863  was  2,760,000  (viz.  1,000,000  tons  in 
the  eastern  district,  and  1,760,000  in  the  western 
district). 

The  number  of  tons  of  iron-ore  rained  in  Scot- 
land, was  3,201,250  in  1866.  2, 6(H), 000  in  1857, 
2,812,000  in  1858,  2,226,000  in  1869,  2,160,000  in 

1860,  1,975,000  in  186,1,  1,600,000  in  1862.  The 
estimated  value  in  1862  was  500,000/.  The  num- 
l>er  of  tons  raised  in  the  United  Kingdom  w’as 
10,493.311  in  1866,  9,673.281  in  1867,  8,040,969 
in  1 868,  7,876.681  in  1869,  8,024,204  in  1860, 
7,216,618  in  1861,  7,562,240  in  1862.  The  esti- 
mated value  at  the  place  of  production  was 
3.829,312/.  in  1857,  2,570,7014  in  1858,  2,507,860/. 
in  1859,  2,466,929 4 in  1860,  2,302,371/.  in  1861, 
2,399,740/.  in  1862. 

The  number  of  iron-works  in  Scotland  in  18G2 
was  31,  the  number  of  furnaces  built  171,  the 
mimlter  of  furnaces  in  blast  125  (via.  33  in  Ayr- 
shire, 76  in  Lanarkshire,  6 in  Fifeshire,  4 in  Lin- 
lithgowshire, 6 in  Stirlingshire).  There  was  1 
iron-work  with  3 furnaces  in  Chickmann&nshire, 

1 iron-work  with  1 furnace  in  Haddingtonshire, 

1 iron-work  with  1 furnace  in  Argyllshire ; but 
none  of  these  5 furnaces  was  in  blast  in  186*2. 
'Flic  number  of  furnaces  in  blast  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1861  was  561  (viz.  306  in  England, 
120  in  Wales,  125  in  Scotland). 

The  numl>or  of  tons  of  pig  iron  made  in  Scot- 
land was  HH0.500  in  1856,  918.000  in  1857,  926,500 
in  1858,  960,560  in  1859,  937.000  in  1860,  950,000 
in  1861,  1,080,000  in  1862.  The  nuralier  of  tons 
made  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  3,586,377  in 
1 866,  3,659,417  in  1857,  3.456,064  in  1858. 
3,712,904  in  1859,3,826,752  in  1860,  3,712,390  in 

1861,  3.943,469  in  1862.  The  estimated  value 
was  14.345,508/.  in  1856,  12.838.560 4 in  1857, 
10.7 13.798/.  in  1858,  11,138,712/.  in  1859, 
11,480,2664  in  1860,9,280,9754  in  1861,  9,858,6724 
in  1862. 

The  mean  average  price  of  Scotch  pig  iron  was 
84 19a  7*4  a ton  in  1854 ; 34  10*.  in  1855  ; 34  12*.  3*/. 
in  1856;  34  9*.  2*4  in  1857;  24  14*.  4 *4  in  1858; 
24  11*.  9*4  in  1859 ; 24  13*.  6*4  in  1860  ; 24  9*.  7*4 
in  1861  ; 24  14*.  in  1862.  The  exports  of  Scotch 
pig  iron  were  254,245  tons  in  1859  ; 255,388  in 
1860;  266,871  in  1861  ; 269,701  in  1862.  Of  the 
1,080,000  tona  made  in  1862,  308,212  tons  were 
sent  to  England  and  Ireland,  269,701  were  sent  to 
foreign  countries,  and  502,087  were  used  in  Scotch 
forges. 

There  were  12  iron  mills  and  foTgcs  in  Scotland 
in  1862,  having  350  puddling  furnaces,  and  44 
rolling  mills.  The  number  of  iron  mills  and 
forges  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  2*21,  hnving 
4,832  puddling  furnaces,  and  647  rolling  mills. 

Gold  has  been  occasionally  found  in  the  streams 
near  the  lead  hills  in  Lanarkshire,  and  elsewhere, 
and  silver  has  been  met  with  in  various  places ; 
but  the  precious  metals  are  not  so  abundant  as  to 
defray  the  expense  of  seeking  for  them. 

Next  to  iron,  lead  and  copper  are  the  most 
valuable  metals.  The  mines  of  Wanlockhead  and 
Leadhills,on  the  borders  of  Lanarkshire  and  Dum- 
friesshire, furnish  annually  about  1,000  or  1,100 
tons  lead,  and  the  pn>duee  of  the  mines  in  Ayr- 
shire and  Kirkcudbright  amounts  to  about  as 
much  more.  Small  quantities  of  cobalt,  bismuth, 
and  manganese  are  met  with.  Scotland  produces 
marble  in  great  variety,  and  of  very  superior 
quality,  slates,  excellent  building  atone,  and  many 


varieties  of  gems.  Brick  is  hut  little  used  in 
building,  the  houses  being  almost  everywhere  of 
stone. 

Scotland  is  supposed  to  possess  about  3.230  in- 
digenous plants,  of  which  870  are  dicotyledonous, 
280  monocotvledonous,  and  2,080  cryptogamic. 
Most  of  the  forest  trees  of  Knglaiul  are  met  with. 
In  the  Highland*  are  several  extensive  forests  of 
pine  (Pin us  sylcestris),  covering  the  valleys,  and 
ascending  to  an  elevation  of  2,500  ft.  up  the 
mountains.  Apples,  pears,  plums,  peaches,  and 
apricots  ripen  in  the  open  air  as  far  N.  as  Inver- 
ness. and  in  warm  sheltered  situations  to  the  N. 
extremity  of  the  kingdom.  Thfe  sea-weed,  which 
grows  in  great  profusion  round  the  coasts,  used  to 
be  extensively  manufactured  into  kelp,  and  the 
business,  though  much  diminished,  in  consequence 
of  the  preparation  of  soutle  factice  (artificial  soda), 
is  still  carried  on  to  a considerable  extent. 

The  wild  animals  of  Scotland  arc  mostly  the 
same  as  those  of  England,  including  the  stag, 
wild  roe,  hare,  rabbit,  fox,  badger,  otter,  wild  cat, 
and  hedgehog,  though  some  of  these  arc  becoming 
scarce.  The  wolf  and  beaver,  formerly  natives  of 
the  country,  have  been  long  extinct ; and  the  only 
existing  remains  of  the  urus,  or  native  breed  of 
cattle,  are  restricted  to  a few  preserved  in  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton's  park,  near  llumiltoii.  One  of  the  do- 
mestic animals  peculiar  to  Scotland  is  the  collet/,  or 
true  shepherd's  dog,  and  many  specimens  of  the  un- 
mixed breed  are  extant.  Several  species  of  eagles 
ami  other  birds  of  prey,  and  aquatic  birds  in  great 
numbers,  inhabit  the  rugged  coasts,  and  the  phea- 
sant, ptarmigan,  black-cock,  grouse,  and  partridge  , 
abound  inland.  The  noble  species  of  game  called 
the  capercailzie,  or  cock  of  the  wood  (Tetrao  uro- 
gallus).  was  formerly  abundant  in  Scotland ; but 
it  ap|)care  to  have  been  exterminated  about  1760. 
Within  these  few  years,  however,  it  has  been  re- 
introduced by  the  Marquis  of  Ilrcadalbanr,  the 
Earl  of  Fife,  and  other  extensive  forest  proprietors; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  if  properly  pro- 
tected, it  will  succeed  very  well ; but  it  is  too  ob- 
vious and  tempting  a mark  for  the  poacher  to 
maintain  itself.  Scotland  has  also  most  of  the 
English  singing  birds,  except  the  nightingale, 
which  is  rarely,  indeed,  found  N.  of  the  Trent, 
The  tish  arc  similar  to  those  of  England : the 
rivers  teem  with  the  finest  salmon  and  trout;  and 
the  salmon  fisheries  of  the  Tay,  Tweed,  Forth, 
and  Spey  are  highly  valuable. 

Fisheries, — The  salmon  fishery  is  the  most  im- 
portant of  what  may  be  called  the  domestic  fish- 
eries, and,  since  1790,  Ixindon  has  received  the 
greater  part  of  her  supply  of  salmon  from  Scot- 
land, considerable  quantities  being  also  sent  to 
Liverpool.  The  tish  arc  brought  up,  even  in  the 
hottest  weather,  quite  fresh,  being  (tacked  in 
pounded  ice.  Previously  to  the  introduction  of 
this  plan,  salmon  used  to  lie  consumed  principally 
in  the  country  where  it  was  taken  ; and,  in  some 
parts  of  Scotland,  domestic  servants  used  to  stipu- 
late that  they  should  not  lie  obliged  to  dine  on 
salmon  more  than  three  or  four  times  a week. 
The  salmon  fisheries  seem  to  have  attuined  their 
maximum  value  towards  tlte  end  of  the  Freneli 
w ar,  w hen  the  fisheries  in  the  Tweed  were  let  for 
from  15,0(8)/.  to  18,0004  a year,  and  those  of  the 
'Fay,  Lee,  and  Spey  were  proportionally  valuable. 
But  the  value  of  tfie  Scotch  salmon  fisheries  has, 
speaking  generally,  declined  greatly  of  late  years; 
in  consequence  principally  of  a diminished  supply 
of  fish  in  the  rivers,  but,  in  some  degree,  also, 
from  the  greater  facility  of  communication  between 
],ondon  and  Liverpool,  and  the  consequent  impor- 
tation of  Irish  salmon  into  London,  and  more 
recently  of  foreign  salmon.  The  table  which  ful- 
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lows  shows  the  number  and  the  value  of  the  sal- 
mon fisheries  in  each  county  of  Scotland,  in  so 
far  as  entered  on  the  valuation  rolls  for  the  year 
1803  : 


Count!  *• 

Value 

Countie* 

No. 

Vatu# 

Aberdeen  . . 

185 

£5,150 

Kinross  . . 

.. 

.. 

Argyll . . . 

25 

974 

Kirkcudbright 

20 

£1,576 

| Ayr.  . . . 

23 

982 

Iamirk  . . 

.. 

Banff  . . . 

14 

8,063 

Linlithgow  . 

6 

221 1 

Berwick  . . 

20 

1,075 

Nairn  . . . 

1" 

98. 

| Bute  . . . 

Orkney  . . 

.. 

, Caithness . . 

ii 

995 

1’eeblo*  . . 

.. 

, Clackmannan 

22" 

no 

11,414 

| Cromarty . . 

2 

65 

Renfrew  . . 

2 

225 1 

Dumbarton  . 

6 

126 

93 

4,1 99 

Dumfries . . 

10 

664 

Selkirk  . . 

3 

45i 

; Edinburgh  . 

1 

1 

Stirling  . . 

8 

1 ,58 1 1 

1 Elgin  . . . 

33 

6,653 

Sutherland  . 

15 

1,257 

Fife  . . 

15 

1,195 

Wigtown  . . 

10 

640, 

Forfar,  . . 

16 

2,240 

Zetland  . . 

Haddington  . 

2 

15 



__l 

Inveme**.  . 

37 

2,390 

Totals  . 

“ 

Kincardine  . 

45 

5,543 

The  herring  fishery  in  Scotland  and  the  Isle 
of  Man  during  the  year  1803  w'as  less  than  in  any 
of  the  three  years  immediately  preceding,  but 
considerably  exceeded  the  fishery  of  1859.  The 
quantity  cured  was  051,816  barrels ; branded, 
z76,880  barrels ; exerted,  407,701  barrels;  show- 
ing, as  compared  with  the  year  1802  (the  most 
productive  on  record),  a decrease  of  170,087  barrels 
cured,  of  69,831  barrels  branded,  and  of  87, 118 
barrels  exported.  The  following  table  shows  that 
although  the  quantity  cured  was  less,  the  quan- 
tities branded  and  exported  were  greater  in  1803 
thau  in  1860  and  1861 : 

B*rr«-li  cured  B«rr'Ii  hrwiJiil  liarrclt  rxpom.l 

Year  1860  . 081,193  231,918  .*177.970 

„ 1801  . 668,828  265.347  390,313 

„ 1803  . 654,816  270,880  407,701 

The  fee  for  branding,  imposed  by  the  act  21  and 
22  Viet.  c.  69,  yielded  2,6444  in  *1859,  8,8654  in 
I860,  4,4224  in  1861,  5,8014  in  1862,  4,6184  in 
1863;  in  all,  21,3494  The  commissioners  regard 
these  figures  as  showing  that  the  imposition  of  a 
fee  has  in  no  way  diminished  the  desire  and  ap- 
plications for  the  brand,  and  that  the  brand  remains, 
its  it  always  has  been,  the  standard  of  quality  for 
the  continental  trade.  ‘ It  was  anticipated,’  they 
remark,  * that  the  experiment  of  fishing  for  her- 
rings upon  the  ocean  coasts  in  winter  (which  had 
been  tried  for  the  first  time  off  the  Caithness  coast 
in  1862)  would  be  repeated  and  extended;  ami 
this  was  proves 1 to  lx?  the  case.  The  news  that 
herrings  were  about  the  coast  in  winter,  and  that 
it  w*as  possible  to  fish  for  them  successfully,  soon 
reached  other  places,  where  the  adventure  was 
entered  upon  with  more  or  less  enterprise,  and 
gradually  trials  were  made  for  herrings  at  that 
season  of  the  year  all  along  the  S.  shores  of  the 
Moray  Frith,  and  along  the  E.  coast  as  far  S.  as 
Montrose.  In  some  quarters  this  fishery  was  so 
extensively  prosecuted  as  to  lead  to  the  fish  licing 
selected  ami  branded  for  the  continental  market ; 
a circumstance  never  before  known,  and  so  pecu- 
liar in  its  character  as  to  give  rise  to  the  question, 
whether  a separate  brand  ought  not  to  be  insti- 
tuted for  winter-caught  herrings,  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  those  caught  in  summer?.... 
In  connection  with  this  subject,  as  indicative  of 
greater  fishing  enterprise,  it  is  satisfactory  to  be 
able  to  state  that  the  fishermen’s  boats  and  nets 
are  improving  iu  the  most  marked  manner  upon 
almost  all  parts  of  the  coast : 1 letter  material  and 
better  workmanship  are  applied  to  them;  the  boats 
are  of  larger  size  and  better  form  ; and  more  care 
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w taken  of  them  in  every  way,  whether  as  regard* 
building,  maintenance,  or  repair.  The  fishermen 
are  decidedly  becoming  more  thrifty,  and  better 
conducted.  ’Hieir  dwelling-houses  and  villages,  as 
well  as  their  boat*  and  fishing  materials,  exhibit 
the  progress  which  they  have  made;  and  although 
both  houses  and  villages  are  still  susceptible  of 
much  and  most  necessary  improvement,  yet  they 
unmistakably  indicate  tliat  this  industrious  and 
adventurous  race  of  men,  so  generally  regarded  as 
primitive  in  their  habits  and  their  calling,  are. 
in  common  with  the  other  working  classes,  t*eing 
brought  under  the  influence  of  an  advancing  civi- 
lisation, and  are  sharing  in  the  better  state  of 
things  which  it  produces.' 

The  number  of  cod,  ling,  and  hake  taken  or  pur- 
chased at  the  cod  and  ling  fishery  in  Scotland  and 
the  Isle  of  Man,  in  the  year  1«»>3,  was  3,791,261, 
showing,  as  coinjiared  with  the  year  1862,  nil  ^in- 
crease of  739,407.  There  were  cured  dried,  129,725 
cwts.  ; cured  in  pickle,  7,337  barrels;  exported 
cured  dried,  63,786  cwu. ; showing,  as  compared 
with  the  year  1862,  an  increase  of  29,068  cwts.  in 
the  quantity  cured  dried,  a decrease  of  398  barrels 
in  the  quantity  cured  in  pickle,  ami  an  increase  of 
20,766  cwts.  iu  the  quantity  exported  cured  dried. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  boats, 
decked  and  undecked,  employed  iu  the  shore- 
curing  herring  and  cod  and  ling  fisheries,  in  the 
several  districts  of  Scotland  and  the  Isle  of  Man, 
iu  the  year  1863;  the  number  of  fishermen  and 
boys  by  whom  they  were  manned ; and  the  esti- 
mated value  of  the  boats,  nets,  and  lines. 
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Number 
of  Boats 

Somber 
of  H.hrr. 
men  »nd 

Boy* 

Value  of 
Boat* 

Total 

Value  of  1 
Boat*. 
Nrla,  ami 
tine* 

Leith  .... 

596 

1,248 

£ 

17,274 

Kyemouth  . . 

699 

1,833 

26,464 

60,758 

Otvriiock  . . . 

IKK 

425 

3,382 

8.683  i 

Hal  liui  true  . . 

808 

684 

2,538 

6,244 

(ilasguw  . . . 

21 

39 

225 

is.-. 

Rothesay  . . . 

296 

794 

6,299 

15,428 

Invcrnry  • • • 

1,046 

2,446 

MM 

Cainpbelton  . . 

370 

1,112 

7,772 

19,170 

Loch  Carton  1 

1,890 

3,890 

20,183 

and  Bkyo  . ) 
Loch  Broom  . . 

6R8 

2,713 

8.845 

iKI.SSS 

Stornowuy  . . 

770 

8,065 

14,280 

85^86  ; 

Shetland  Isles  . 

672 

8,136 

6,280 

17,136  i 

Orkney  Isles 

656 

2.399 

10,014 

21,534  | 

Wick  .... 

1,088 

4,4*8 

40,867 

102,680 

Lvbster  . . . 

334 

1,474 

9,868 

23.430 

227 

897 

5,364 

15,940 

Cromarty . . . 

809 

902 

5,662 

15,785  | 

421 

1 ,426 

10,410 

Ituckie .... 

677 

2, MO 

27,103 

68,695 

BaniT  .... 

327 

920 

6,976 

22,766 

Fraserburgh  . . 

532 

1.288 

11,367 

32.276 

363 

753 

11,656 

700 

1,521 

13,224 

33,029 

Anstruther  . . 

727 

2,845 

29,277 

97,726 

Totals  for  Soot-  1 

12,575 

40,838 

288,981 

781,256 

Do.  Isle  of  Man 

616 

2,520 

32,432 

64,469 

Agg.  Totals  1863 

18,191 

43.358 

821,413 

845,724 

„ 1862 

18,144 

43,508 

304,856 

811,855 

„ 1861 

12.961 

42,751 

296,224 

783,037 

„ l8450 

12,721 

42.430 

288,517 

750,196 

„ 1859 

12.H02 

43,062 

•280,707 

739.096 

1858 

12,616 

43,072 

274,990 

725,556 

„ 1857 

12,377 

43,014 

265,569 

702,715 

Besides  46.193  fishermen,  curers,  and  coopers 
employed  in  1863,  it  is  estimated  that  44,594  other 
ttersons  were  employed  in  the  fisheries  in  the  same 
vear.  The  tonnage  of  the  boats  was  92.386  in  1 860 ; 
94,154  in  1861;  94,342  in  1862;  96,941  in  1863. 
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The  number  of  barrel*  of  herrings  cured  in  the 
several  districts,  during  the  year  1863,  was  as  fol- 
lows : I>eith,  3,228  ; Eyemouth,  36,943;  Greenock, 
2,881;  Ballnntrne,  1,341 ; Glasgow,  8,236 ; Rothe- 
say, 4,911;  Inycrnry,  19,489;  Cam pbelton,  2,179; 
Ix»ch  Camm  and  Skye,  962;  Loch  Broom,  1,160; 
Stomowav,  47,095 ; Shetland  Isles,  9,733;  Orkney 
Ides,  26.188;  Wick,  119,191;  Ly lister.  30,115; 
Helmsdale,  43,080;  Cromartv,  15,173;  Findhom, 
43,360 ; Buckie,  33,291;  Banff,  20,639;  Fraser- 
burgh, 44,585;  Potcrhd.,  47,977 ; Montrose,  24,695; 
Anstruther,  23,006 ; Isle  of  Man,  45,501. 

The  numlxT  of  cod,  ling,  or  hake  taken  or  pur- 
chased, whether  by  vessels  or  by  boats,  in  the 
several  districts,  in"  the  year  1863,  was  as  follows  : 
Eyemouth,  8,222;  Greenock,  1,605;  Ballantrae, 
18,254;  Inverary,  33,802;  Campbelton,  47,488; 
LjcIi  Canon  and  Skve,  43,943;  •Loch  Broom, 
6,091;  Stomowav. 372,318;  Shell.  Isles,  1,893,974;  • 
Orkney  Isles,  417,527;  Wick,  40,298;  Lyhster, 
81,625  ; Helmsdale,  46,968  ; Cromarty,  7,865  ; 
Findhom,  50, 1 53 ; Buckie,  264, 1 03 ; Banff,  53,7 54  ; 
Fraserburgh,  208,415;  Peterhead,  41.371;  Mon- 
trose, 81,333;  Anstruther,  69,152;  Isle  of  Man, 

;■  mi  IQ, 

Scotland  formerly  engaged  largely  in  the  whnlo 
fisher}*,  but  in  recent  years  this  department  of 
industry  has  declined,  not  from  any  diminution  of 
skill  of  enterprise,  hut  from  the  Increasing  risks 
and  unprofitable  nature  of  the  business.  Fortu- 
nately, the  loss  of  the  whale  fishery  has  been 
more  than  compensated  by  the  extension  of  tlic 
herring  fisher}*,  and  by  the  success  that  has  at- 
tended it. 

Harrs  of  Inhabitants — It  is  generally  allowed 


Mr.  Chalmers  and  others  have  endeavoured  to 


itly  by  Gothic  invaders.  (Caledonia,  voL  i. 
Ac.)  But  this  opinion  docs  not  seem  very 
tenable.  Tacitus  expressly  affirms  that  the  Cale- 
donians, or  inhabitants  of  Scotland,  were  of  Ger- 
manic or  Gothic  origin.  * Rutihr  Calrrhmiam  ha- 
hitnntium  nmur,  rnagni  art vs,  Germumeam  orujinrm 
adsrvrrant.'  (Vit.  Agricolie,  cap.  xi.)  Agricola, 
however,  from  whom  Tacitus  derived  his  informa- 
tion, knew  little  or  next  to  nothing  of  the  country 
N.  of  the  Grampians ; and,  as  there  is  even*  reason 
to  think  that  Berwickshire,  the  I,othian*,  Fife, 
and  other  parts  of  the  low  country  on  the  E.  coast 
of  Scotland,  were,  like  the  same  tracts  in  England, 
early  occupied  by  Bclgic  or  other  Gothic  colonists 
from  the  opposite  continental  coast,  it  seems  most 
probable  that  Tacitus,  in  ascribing  to  the  Caledo- 
nians a Germanic  origin,  had  these  only  in  view. 
The  fair  presumption  is,  that,  in  the  northern,  os 
in  the  more  southern  jourt  of  the  island,  the  old 
Celtic  inhabitants  maintained  their  ascendency  in 
all  the  mountainous,  and  comparatively  inac- 
cessible, districts;  and  this  reasonable  presumption 
is  corroborated  by  various  circumstances. 

In  the  third  century,  the  terms  Piets  and  Pict- 
land  began  to  he  substituted  for  Caledonians  and 
Caledonia.  It  is  pretty  generally  tielicvwl  that 
these  terms  apply  to  the  same  people  and  the 
same  country,  ft  seems,  indeed,  to  be  perfectly 
clear,  that  the  l*icts  were  descended  from  the 
Scythians  or  Goths;  and,  if  we  Ik*  right  in  our 
statements,  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Caledonians,  it 
follows  that,  if  the  Piets  were  not  identical  with 
them,  they  belonged,  at  all  events,  to  a congene- 
rous race. 

A!k>uI  the  period  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  Ro- 
mans from  Britain,  a tribe  called  Scoti  ur  Atacotti 
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(the  Dalriads  of  the  venerable  Rede),  began  to  be 
distinguished  an  a leading  tribe  in  Ireland ; and 
seems,  indeed,  to  have  given  its  name  to  the 
inland,  which,  for  some  centuries,  was  called  Scotia. 
(Pinkerton’s  Geography,  i.  137,  ed.  1811.)  It 
would  seem  that,  previously  to  the  1 1th  century, 
a colony  of  the  Scoti  from  freland  had  established 
themselves  in  the  West  Highlands;  and  this 
colony,  in  no  very  long  time,  gave  its  name  first 
to  the  Highlands,  whence  it  was  subsequently  ex- 
tended, on  its  being  united  under  one  government, 
to  all  that  part  of  the  island  N.  of  the  Tweed  and 
the  Solway  Frith.  The  Scoti  ceased  to  lie  heard 
of  in  Ireland  not  long  after  they  had  obtained  a 
footing  in  the  Highlands,  and  the  ancient  names 
of  that  island  w'ere  revived. 

Every  thing  connected  with  the  history  of  the 
Scoti  is  involved  in  impenetrable  obscurity.  But 
it  is  agreed,  that  whatever  may  have  been  their 
remote  origin,  they  had,  when  they  settled  in  the 
Western  Highlands,  the  language  and  habits  of 
the  Irish  Cents,  or  Gael,  a congenerous  race  with 
the  Highland  Celts,  and  speaking,  in  fact,  the 
same  language.  But  the  Scoti-colonists  had  a 
written  language,  which  the  old  occupiers  of  the 
country  had  not ; and  they  were  also  decidedly  su- 
perior to  the  latter  in  knowledge  and  civilisation. 
(Pinkerton,  On  the  Early  History  of  Scotland,  ii. 
160.)  These  circumstances  sufficiently  account 
for  the  ascendency  they  acquired,  and  for  their 
being  able  to  give*  their  name  to  the  Highlands, 
without  having  recourse  to  the  hypothesis,  for 
which  there  is  not  a tittle  of  evidence,  of  their 
having  conquered  the  country. 

After  the  Romans  withdrew  from  Britain,  some 
Gothic  or  Saxons  tribes,  following  the  example 
set  by  those  who  hod  previously  settled  in  the 
more*  southerly  parts  of  the  island,  established 
themselves,  during  the  sixth  century  of  our  a?ra, 
between  the  Tweed  and  the  Frith  of  Forth. 
(Turner’s  Anglo-Saxons,  5th  ed.  i.  290.)  These 
new  immigrants  were  afterwards  followed  by 
others,  at  the  same  time  that  they  drew  recruits 
from  their  brethren  established  in  England;  and 
Mr.  Chalmers  supposes  that,  their  power  being 
thus  progressively  augmented,  they  gradually  ac- 
quired a complete  ascendency  in  all  the  southern 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  communicated  to  it 
their  language  and  manners.  (Caledonia,  ii.  7.) 
This,  however,  would  have  been  an  extremely 
difficult  task ; but  if,  which  seems  abundantly  cer- 
tain, we  conclude  with  Pinkerton,  that  the  Piets, 
who  were  in  possession  of  all  the  low  country 
in  the  sixth  century,  were  congenerous  with  the 
Saxons,  by  whom  it  was  then  invaded,  the  two 
races  wouid  readily  amalgamate,  and  the  early 
prevalence  of  the  Scandinavian  or  Gothic  tongue 
in  the  Lowlands  is  rationally  and  satisfactorily 
accounted  for. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  a fresh 
colony  from  Ireland  established  itself  in  the  dis- 
trict now  known  by  the  name  of  Galloway,  in  the 
8W.  part  of  Scotland.  But  though  these  colonists 
succeeded  in  giving  a name  to  the  country,  they 
were  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  introduce  then 
language  into  common  use.  And  for  several  cen- 
turies, long  indeed  before  the  inhabitants  hod  any 
considerable  intercourse  with  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  the  Saxon  tongue  was  in  as  universal 
use  m Galloway  as  in  any  part  of  the  lowlands  of 
Scotland. 

Exclusive  of  the  Celts,  Goths,  or  Piets,  Romans, 
Scoto-Irish,  and  Saxons,  colonies  of  Danes  and 
Norwegians  established  themselves  in  Caithness, 
and  other  parts  of  the  mainland,  ns  well  as  in 
Orkney  and  Shetland,  and  parts  of  the  Western 
Isles.  * Generally  however,  it  may  be  said,  not- 


withstanding the  late  great  influx  of  Irish  settlers 
into  Glasgow,  Paisley,  and  other  large  towns,  that 
at  premnt  the  inhahs.  of  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland 
are  principally  of  Saxon,  while  those  of  the  High- 
lands, with  the  exception  of  Caithness,  are  almost 
entirely  of  Celtic  extraction. 

Population . — There  are  few  data  for  estimating 
the  amount  of  the  pop.  previously  to  the  period  «»f 
the  Union,  in  170V,  at  which  time  Scotland  is 
supposed  to  have  had  about  1,050,000  inhabs. 
In  1765,  the  pop.  was  ascertained  by  Dr.  Webster 
to  amount  to  1,265,000;  and  at  the  census  of  1801 
it  was  proved  to  lie  1 <608.420.  It  was  1,805,864  in 
1811;  2,091,521  in  1821;  2,364,386  in  1831;  and 
2,620,  in  1841.  The  increase,  from  1801  to  1841, 
was  less  than  the  increase  of  the  pop.  of  England 
during  the  same  period ; and  also,  much  less  than 
the  increase  in  Ireland  from  1801  to  1831.  This, 
however,  was  rather  a favourable  symptom,  for 
there  are  good  grounds  for  thinking  that  the 
wealth  of  Scotland  increased  more  rapidly  during 
the  above  period  than  that  of  either  of  the  other 
great  divisions  of  the  empire;  and  inasmuch  as 
her  inhab.  did  not  increase  so  fast,  their  condition 
must  have  lieen  proportionally  improved.  The 
division  of  the  population  into  five  classes,  after 
the  same  method  as  that  adopted  in  England  and 
Wales,  presents  the  following  result 
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1.  Professional  Class 

42,001 

52,515 

2.  Domestic  ,, 

1,731,279 

1,734,295 

3.  Commercial  „ 

74,754 

84,338 

4.  Agricultural  „ 

388,203 

378,609 

5.  Industrial  „ 

543,862 

61)4,074 

6.  Indefinite  „ 

108,841 

118,463 

2,888,742 

3,062,294 

In  1861,  therefore,  of  every  100,000  persons  in 
Scotland,  1,715  belonged  to  the  professional  class, 
2,754  to  the  commercial,  12,364  to  the  agricultural, 
22,665  to  the  industrial,  56,634  are  darned  only  as 
domestic,  and  3,868  are  undefined,  or  ill-defined. 

The  increase  of  pop.  has  been  chiefly  in  the 
great  towns.  The  pon.  in  some  of  the  cos.  has 
rather  declined  lately,  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
solidation of  farms,  and  the  extension  of  sheep 
walks. 

Agriculture. — Scotland,  from  being  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  one  of  the  worst  culti- 
vated countries  of  Europe,  is  now  one  of  the  best. 
At  this  moment,  indeed,  the  agriculture  of  the 
best  farmed  cos.  of  .Scotland  is  certainly  enunl,  and 
is  by  many  deemed  superior,  to  that  of  North- 
umberland, Lincoln,  and  Norfolk,  the  best  fanned 
cos.  of  England  The  proximate  cause  of  this 
extraordinary  progress  must  be  sought  for  in  the 
rapid  growth  of  manufactures  and  commerce,  and 
consequently  of  large  tow’iis,  and  the  proportionally 
great  demand  for  agricultural  produce  since  the 
peace  of  Paris  in  1763,  and  especially  since  the 
close  of  the  American  war.  Fortunately,  too,  the 
influence  of  these  favourable  circumstances  was 
not  counteracted  by  any  vicious  institutions,  or 
by  anything  unfavourable  in  the  mode  of  letting 
and  occupying  land.  Next  to  the  opening  of  new, 
extensive,  and  rapidly  increasing  markets,  the 
wonderful  improvement  of  Scotch  husbandry'  may- 
be ascribed  to  the  prevalence  of  leases  of  reason- 
able length,  usually-  19  years,  and  which  gene- 
rally embody  clauses  to  prevent  the  exhaustion  of 
the  soil;  the  absence  ot  tithes,  and,  in  most  in- 
stances, of  poor-rates,  and  of  all  oppressive  public 
burdens;  the  prohibition  of  sub-let  ting,  and  the 
inheritance  of  the  lease  by  the  heir-at-law;  the 
introduction  of  sheep-farming  into  the  Highlands, 
and  the  great  improvement  made  in  the  construc- 
tion of  all  sorts  of  fanning  implements.  The 
general  use  of  thrashing  machines,  many  of  which 
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an?  impelled  by  stenm,  and  of  plough!)  with  two  j 
horse*  driven  by  the  ploughman,  an*  distinguish-  I 
ing  characteristics  of  Scutch,  as  compared  with  < 
Euglilh,  ngricullure. 

landed  property  in  Scotland,  os  compared  with 
its  extent  ami  value,  is  in  fewer  hands  than  in 
England,  there  being  probably  not  more  than  j 
8.000  proprietors  in  the  whole  country.  It  is  most  : 
sulMlividcd  in  the  counties  of  Fife,  Mid-Lothian, 
Renfrew,  and  Kirkcudbright,  but  even  in  these 
there  are  many  large  estates;  and  in  most  other 
part*  of  the  country  tin*  greater  portion  by  far  of 
the  land  is  distributed  into  very  large;  estates, 
many  of  which  were  held,  down  to  1848,  under  a 
system  of  strict  and  periiotual  entail;  but  this 
svstem  having  been  found  to  be  productive  of  va- 
rious inconveniences,  it  was  superseded  in  the 
above-mentioned  year  by  the  stnt.  11  A*  1*2  Viet, 
c.  3i>.  which  has  aliolished  perpetuities,  and  placed 
the  Scottish  law  of  entail  nearly  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  the  English,  lint  the  former  tenure  was 
not  nearly,  in  its  practical  intiucnce,  so  prejudicial 
to  agriculture  as  might.  « priori , have  been  anti- 
cipated. This  results  from  the  circumstance  of 
the  courts  of  law  having  decided  that  it  was  illegal 
to  let  lands  belonging  to  an  entailed  estate,  either 
for  an  unusually  long  period,  or  by  lines  (Scotticc 
f/mtuums)  ; so  that,  in  truth,  there  has  been  little 
or  no  difference  between  the  conditions  under 
which  entailed  and  unentailed  estates  have  been 
occupied;  ami  as  the  proprietors  of  the  fonner 
have  b<*en  empowered  to  burden  the  estates,  pro- 
portionally to  their  value,  with  sums  laid  out  on 
necessary  improvements  and  buildings,  they  are, 
speaking  generally,  in  as  good  order  and  as  pro- 
ductive as  the  others. 

Farms  are  of  all  sizes,  van- ing  from  50  to  600 
acres  and  upwards  in  the  improved  tillage  districts, 
ami  from  500  to  5,000  acres  and  upwards  in  the 
hilly  and  mountainous  tracts.  Except  in  a few  of 
the  sequestered  glens  of  the  Highlands,  into  which 
the  improved  systems  have  not  Wen  introduced, 
the  division  of  the  land  is  nowhere  carried  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  Ik;  prejudicial  to  agriculture ; and, 
in  most  parts  of  the  country,  farms  have  been  gra- 
dually consolidating  and  increasing  in  size  since 
the  American  war.  At  an  average  of  the  king- 
dom, arable  farms  may  vary  from  150  to  S100  acres, 
and  pasture  farms  from  500  to  5,000  acres. 

Down  to  the  close  of  the  American  war,  the 
farm  buildings  in  most  porta  of  Scotland  were 
mean  and  inadequate  in  the  extreme.  In  the 
Lothians  they  were  commonly  ranged  in  a row, 
having  the  dwelling-house  in  the  middle,  with  a 
barn  at  the  one  end,  and  cattle-houses  at  the 
other.  In  other  parts,  they  were  frequently  hud- 
dled together  without  any  sort  of  order.  The 
walls  were  always  low,  in  most  instances  of  stone 
and  clay,  the  roof  Wing  invariably  thatch.  The 
dunghill  was  universally  opposite  to  the  door; 
and  so  near  it,  that  in  wet  weather  it  was  no  easy 
matter  to  get  into  the  house  with  dry  feet.  The 
change  that  has  taken  place  in  these  respects 
during  the  last  half  century  has  Wen  signal  and 
complete.  In  none  but  the  least  accessible  and 
least  improved  districts  are  any  of  the  old  houses 
now  to  be  met  with.  Perhaps,  indeed,  the  other 
extreme  has  not  been  sufficiently  avoided;  build- 
ings having,  not  unfrequently,  been  erected  that 
seem  to  W both  larger  and  more  expensive  than 
necessary.  The  offices  are  mostly  constructed  in 
the  form  of  a square.  In  some  instances,  the 
dwelling-house  makes  one  of  its  sides;  but  in  the 
better  class  of  farms  it  is  removed  to  some  distance 
from  the  offices.  It  is  generally  two  stories  high, 
and  is  well,  and  sometimes  handsomely,  tilted  up. 
IJoth  houses  and  offices  ore  almost  always  slated. 


The  expense  of  buildings  is  uniformly  defrayed 
by  the  landlord;  but  the  tenant,  furwhooe  accom- 
modation they  are  in  the  first  instance  erected, 
sometimes  pays  a percentage  ujnm  the  money  laid 
out  upon  them.  Sometimes,  also,  the  tenants  un- 
dertake to  carry  the  materials  used  in  building. 

The  fences  in  many  (tarts  of  Scotland  consist  of 
dry  stone  walls;  which,  though  destitute  of  beauty, 
innko,  when  properly  built,  a capital  fence.  This 
species  of  inclosore  seems  to  have  originated  in 
the  S\V.  Kirkcudbright  and  Wigton  were  early 
subdivided  with  excellent  stone  dykes,  that  are 
now  celebrated  all  over  the  kingdom  by  the  name 
of  ‘ Galloway  dykes.’  They  are  of  very  various 
heights  and  degrees  of  goodness;  but  the  last 
are  built  double  to  a certain  height,  when  they 
are  capped  with  broad  flat  stones  projecting  a 
little  on  each  side,  over  which  others  are  usually 
laid  single;  but  sometimes  those  laid  over  the 
cap-stone  are  made  to  lock  firmly  together.  The 
best  dykes  vary  from  5$  to  6 fL  in  height ; and 
when  they  have  Wen  carefully  founded,  well  built, 
and  constructed  of  good  stones,  they  make  a most, 
excellent  and  a very  durable  fence.  Examples 
are  not  rare  of  their  standing  for  60  or  70  years 
without  receiving  almost  any  repair.  In  a few 
instances  they  have  been  found,  at  above  100  years 
of  age,  in  a state  of  perfect  preservation.  But 
unless  they  be  of  superior  material  and  workman- 
ship, they  seldom  last  more  than  from  25  to  30 
years.  Most  of  the  dry  stone  walls  now  to  be 
met  with  all  over  Scotland  have  been  built,  some- 
times with  more,  sometimes  with  less  success, 
after  the  Galloway  model. 

In  respect  of  farming  implement*.  Scotland  lias 
very  much  the  advantage  over  England.  Tin; 
improved  Scotch  plough  is  everywhere  met  with 
in  the  agricultural  districts,  and  is  uniformly 
drawn  by  two  horses,  driven  by  the  ploughman. 
Iron  harrows  are  common.  Thrashing-machines 
are  introduaed  far  more  extensively  than  in  Eng- 
land ; and  there  is  hardly,  indeed,  a considerable 
farm  in  anv  (wirt  of  the  country  without  one. 
The  Scotch  labourers  have  never  been  so  absurd 
as  to  attempt  to  advance  their  interests  by  de- 
stroying those  valuable  engines. 

During  the  last  50  years,  and  especially  since 
1840,  improvements  of  all  sorts  have  Wen  pro- 
secuted in  Scotland  with  extraordinary  spirit  and 
success.  Drainage  lias  Wen  the  great  object  of 
attention ; and,  in  some  extensive  districts,  it  has 
Wcu  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  have  effected 
a material  change  in  the  climate  as  well  as  in  the 
soil  and  appearance  of  the  country,  accelerating 
the  period  of  harvest  by  two  or  three  weeks  ! 
Farms  that  were  formerly  wet,  late,  and  suitable 
only  for  oats,  arc  now,  by  the  aid  of  furrow- 
draining  and  subsoil-ploughing,  made  thoroughly 
dry,  early,  and  suitable  for  turnips,  and  for  every 
variety  of  corn  crop.  Guano,  bones,  and  other 
manures  arc  now,  also,  very  largely  imported ; 
and  these,  with  the  increased  quantity  ami  efficacy 
of  farm  manure,  arising  from  the  improved  me- 
thods of  preserving  and  applying  the  latter,  have 
added  prodigiously  to  the  productiveness  of  the 
land,  and  to  the  weight  and  quality  of  its  produce. 

Scotland  may  be  divided  into  three  agricultural 
districts  : — Of  these  the  first,  or  most  southerly, 
extending  from  the  English  bonier  to  the  rivers 
Forth  and  Clyde,  contains  a large  extent  of  moun- 
tainous and  pasture  land.  But  extensive  tracts 
in  Berwickshire  and  the  Lothians,  on  the  E.  coast, 
are  naturally  fertile,  and  are  farmed  with  a degree 
of  skill,  economy,  and  success,  unequalled  almost 
in  any  other  part  of  the  empire.  There  are  also 
large  tracts  of  fertile  and  well -farmed  land  in 
Lanark,  Renfrew,  Ayrshire,  Galloway,  and  Durn- 
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fries ; but  the  climate  on  the  W.  coast  is  not  so 
favourable,  and  agriculture  is  not  so  far  advanced 
on  that  side  the  island  as  on  the  £.  The  second 
agricultural  division  stretches  from  the  Forth  and 
Clyde  to  the  great  chain  of  lakes  connected  hy 
the  Caledonian  Canal,  that  runs  from  Inverness 
to  the  Island  of  Mull.  The  mountains  in  this 
division  are  on  a grander  scale  than  in  the  south- 
ern division,  and  the  proportion  of  waste  land 
much  greater.  It,  however,  contains  some  of  the 
finest  land  in  the  empire.  The  carsc  of  Gowrie, 
stretching  from  Perth  to  Dundee,  consists  of  the 
richest  alluvial  soil ; but  its  agriculture,  though 
good,  is  not  equal  to  that  of  some  other  districts. 
Sirathcm,  lying  to  the  W.  of  Perth,  is  also  verv 
fertile.  Most  part  of  the  extensive  county  of  Fife 
is  arable,  and  is,  iu  general,  highly  improved,  j 
There  are  also  very  large  tracts  of  fine  land  in 
Forfarshire  and  Angus,  and  smaller  portions  in 
Aberdeenshire  and  Moray.  The  third  division  of 
Hcotland.  or  that  which  embraces  the  country 
lying  to  the  N.  of  the  Caledonian  Canal  and  the 
lakes,  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  eastern  parts 
of  Kuss-shire,  and  a few  patches  beside,  wild  and 
mountainous.  Black  cattle,  sheep,  and  wool  arc 
its  principal  products. 

Except  in  the  SE.  counties,  oats  are  grown 
in  far  greater  quantities  than  any  other  kind  of 
grain;  and,  from  more  attention  being  paid  to] 
their  culture,  or  the  greater  suitableness  of  the 
climate,  or  both,  the  produce  is  greater  than  in 
England,  varying  from  30  up  to  75  bushels  an 
acre,  and  even  more.  Oatmeal,  which,  till  a late 
period,  formed,  in  cakes  and  porridge,  the  principal 
part  of  the  food  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  people, 
is  still  in  very  extensive  demand;  but,  latterly, 
the  use  of  wheaten  bread  has  become  very  general 
in  the  rural  districts  as  well  as  in  the  towns. 
Turnips  and  potatoes  are  cultivated  throughout 
most  jiart  of  the  Lowlands.  The  raising  of  the 
former  is,  perhaps,  nowhere  so  well  conducted  as 
iu  E.  Lothian  and  Berwickshire;  anti  their  culture 
in  all  |>arts,  but  especially  in  the  W.  cos.,  has  in- 
creased with  extraordinary  rapidity  during  the 
last  20  years.  Potatoes  have  of  late  been  grown 
in  large  quantities  in  some  of  the  K.  cos.  for  the 
London  market ; and  they  form,  wc  are  sorry  to 
say,  an  important  article  of  food  in  most  parts  of 
the  country ; but  their  cultivation,  and  the  grower’s 
dependence  on  them,  have  both  been  lessened  by 
i he  recent  failures  of  the  crop.  The  practice  of 
taking  two  white  crops  in  succession  has  been 
almost  wholly  abandoned  in  the  Lowlands. 

Dairy  husbandly  is  mostly  pursued  in  the  shires 
of  Ayr  and  Renfrew,  in  the  former  of  which  Dun- 
hip  cheese  is  made ; but  it  is  also  introduced  into 
AV  igtown  and  other  cos.  Cows  of  the  genuine 
Ayrshire  breed  are  admirable  milkers,  and  the 
average  quantity  of  butter  produced  by  each  has 
been  estimated  at  upwards  of  250  lbs.  a year. 
The  Galloway,  Fifeabire,  and  Highland  breeds 
are  the  best  for  fattening,  and  yield,  especially 
the  first  and  last,  excellent  beef.  The  Galloway 
cattle  are  mostly  sent  up  half  fed,  to  be  fattened 
in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  for  the  London  markets ; 
but  many  of  them  are  now  fattened  at  home,  and 
are  sent  direct  by  steam  to  Liverpool.  Three 
principal  breeds  of  sheep  are  reared  in  Scotland: 
the  dun-faced,  or  Scandinavian  breed,  said  to 
have  been  imported  into  Scotland  from  Denmark, 
of  which  a few  are  found  in  the  cos.  N.  of  the 
Frith  of  Tay ; the  black-faced,  or  heath  breed, 
very  widely  diffused,  and  very  hardy ; and  the 
Cheviots,  the  famous  breed  native  to  the  Cheviot 
Hills.  The  latter  are  found  to  thrive  in  districts 
that  were  formerly  supposed  to  be  suitable  only 
for  the  black-faced  breed,  and  have  already,  to  a 


considerable  extent,  superseded  the  latter,  the 
carcase  and  fleece  being  both  much  more  valu- 
able. More  recently  an  improved  cross  breed, 
between  the  Cheviot  ewe  and  the  Leicester  rain, 
has  been  extensively  and  advantageously  intro- 
duced in  the  hill  pastures  of  the  S.  cos. 

Rent  has  increased  much  more  rapidly  in  Scot- 
land than  in  England.  This  is  ascribablc  partly 
to  the  extremely  backward  state  of  Scotch  agri- 
culture till  after  the  peace  of  Paris,  in  1763,  and 
partly  to  the  extraordinary  advance  it  has  made 
since  the  close  of  the  American  war.  The  entire 
rental  of  the  kingdom  is  not  supposed  to  have 
exceeded  1,000,000/.  or  1,200,000/.  in  1770.  In 
1705  it  is  believed  to  have  rather  exceeded 
2,000,0004,  and  since  then  it  has  more  than 
trebled.  So  rapid  an  increase  of  rent  is  probably 
unmatched  in  any  old  settled  country,  and  indi- 
cates an  astonishing  degree  of  improvement. 

The  wealth  of  the  farmers,  anil  the  comfort  and 
well-being  of  the  agricultural  labourers,  have  in- 
creased in  quite  as  great  a proportion  as  the  rents 
of  the  landlords.  Notice  has  already  been  tAken 
of  the  extraordinary  improvement  that  has  taken 
place  in  farm-houses  and  offices  since  the  close 
of  the  American  war,  and  especially  during  the 
present  century;  and  the  same  improvement  is 
everywhere  visible  in  forming  stock  and  imple- 
ments; in  the  furniture  and  other  accommoda- 
tions of  the  fnrm-houses,  and  in  the  dress  and 
mode  of  life  of  their  occupiers.  No  old  settled 
country,  of  which  there  is  any  authentic  account, 
ever  made  half  the  progress  in  civilisation  and 
the  accumulation  of  wealth,  that  Scotland  has 
done  since  1768,  and  especially  since  1787. 

Some  very  great  improvements  have,  ns  already 
seen,  been  introduced  into  agriculture  within  the 
last  few  years,  and  are  now  rapidly  spreading  over 
the  country.  The  facilities  afforded  by  steam  navi- 
gation for  the  conveyance  of  fat  cattle  and  sheep 
to  the  great  markets  of  I/ondon  and  Liverpool,  as 
well  as  to  those  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  have 
also  been  of  vast  importance,  and  have  enabled 
the  remotest  districts  to  come  into  successful 
competition  with  those  that  are  most  favourably 
situated.  In  consequence,  agriculture  is  at  this 
moment  in  a rapid  state  of  advancement.  And, 
notwithstanding  the  lower  prices,  farms  let  better 
now  than  at  any  former  period,  and  the  fair 
presumption  seems  to  be  that,  great  as  has  been 
the  improvement  of  agriculture  during  the  last 
half  century,  it  will  be  equal  or  greater  in  the 
future. 

The  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer  has, 
as  already  stated,  been  vastly  improved.  With 
the  exception  of  those  districts  in  the  Highlands 
and  Isles,  luckily  few  in  number,  into  which  im- 
provements have  not  yet  made  their  way,  the 
cottages  of  the  peasantry  have  been  mostly  re- 
built during  the  last  half  century;  and  though 
still,  in  most  instances,  without  the  rustic  beauty 
and  neatness  that  so  frequently  distinguish  Eng- 
lish cottages,  they  are  far  from  uncomfortable. 
In  most  ports  of  the  country  such  of  the  farm- 
labourers  ns  are  married,  and  hove  families,  re- 
ceive the  greater  part  of  their  wages  in  specific 
quantities  of  farm  produce,  which  do  not  van' 
with  the  variations  of  price,  so  that,  if  they  be 
not  so  well  off  as  the  manufacturing  workpeople, 
when  trade  is  brisk  and  prices  low,  neither  are 
they  exposed  to  sutler  like  the  others,  when  there 
is  little  demand  for  labour  and  prices  are  high ; 
on  the  whole,  they  may,  speaking  generally,  lie 
said  to  be  in  decidedly  comfortable  circumstances. 
The  unmarried  servants  frequently  live  in  the 
farm-house.  They  arc  almost  nil  excellent  plough- 
men ; all  of  them  are  able  to  read  and  wntc,  and 
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their  sons  not  unfrequently  emerge  from  obscurity,  manufacture.  The  power-loom  having  hitherto 
ami  attain  to  distinction.  . bean  but  little  adopted  in  the  woollen  manufacture. 

Manufacture. — For  a lengthened  period  after  the  weavers  employed  in  this  department  get  good 
the  union  with  England.  Scotland  made  little  or  wages,  are  well  clothed  and  lodged,  and  in  all  re- 
no  progress  in  manufactures;  and  it  was  not  till  apecta  exhibit  a marked  contrast  with  the  hand- 
after  the  peace  of  Paris,  in  1763,  that  the  public  loom  weavers  engaged  in  the  cotton  manufacture, 
enterprise  began  to  be  turned  into  this  great  The  linen  manufacture  of  Scotland  is  of  very 
channel,  and  that  a rapid  extension  took  place  of  considerable  value  and  im()ort&ncc  : Dundee  is  its 
most  sorts  of  industry.  A considerable  depression  chief  seat,  and  the  statements  given  tinder  that 
ensued  towards  the  close,  ami  after  the  termi- ' bead  (sec  Dundee),  show  that  its  increase  since 
nation  of  the  American  war.  But  it  was  not  of:  1811  has  been  quite  extraordinary.  Osnnburgs, 
any  very  lengthened  duration : and  the  founds-  sheeting,  cotton  bagging,  sail-cloth,  dowlas,  ami 
t ions  of  ’the  cotton  trade  having  been  laid  about ! other  coarse  goods,  are  the  articles  principally  made 
this  period,  manufactures  have  continued,  from  in  Dundee  ami  in  Kirkcaldy,  Arbroath,  "Forfar, 
1787  down  to  the  present  time,  progressively  to  . Montrose,  Aberdeen,  and  other  seats  of  the  roanu- 
gain  ground  in  Scotland,  and  have  been  prosecuted  facturc  in  the  E.  of  Scotland.  The  finer  descri|>- 
with  equal  skill,  industry,  and  success.  | tions  of  linen  fabrics,  as  damasks,  diapers,  and 

The  cotton  manufacture,  which  principally  cen-  ’ shirting,  are  principally  produced  in  Dunfermline 
tres  iu  Lanark  and  Renfrew  shires,  is  of  compare-  and  its  immediate  vicinity.  The  linen  weavers 
lively  recent  introduction,  the  first  steam-engine  occupy  an  intermediate  (mention  between  the  wool- 
fur  a cotton  fodorv  having  been  constructed  so  len  weavers  on  the  one  hand  and  the  cotton  on 
late  as  1792.  But  the  woollen  manufacture  has  the  other.  The  silk  manufacture  is  of  little  itn- 
been  of  long  standing,  and  was  formerly  much  portance.  The  printing  of  shawls  is  extensively 
more  widely  diffused  than  at  present,  having  carried  on  at  Paisley. 

been,  in  fact,  with  that  of  linen,  a domestic  ma-  The  iron-works  at  Cnrron,  near  Falkirk,  cstn- 
nafacture,  and  pursued  in  every  cottage.  It  was  blished  in  1760,  were  (or  a lengthened  period  the 
the  universal  practice  of  the  peasantry,  and  occu-  most  extensive  in  the  kingdom  ; but  they  are  now 
piers  of  land,  to  spin,  at  home,  the  greater  part  ; far  surpassed  by  those  of  Gartsherric,  Dundvvan, 
of  their  own  wool,  as  a subsidiary  employment,  Monkland,  and  Onion,  in  Scotland,  and  by  many 
and  to  send  the  yarn  to  be  made  iuto  coarse  cloth  in  England.  A good  deal  of  Scotch  ironmongery, 
to  the  nearest  village.  comprising  anchors,  bolts,  axles,  mill  and  engine- 

There  is  still  a class  in  Scotland  called  automer  work,  is  exported  to  the  colonies  and  foreign  coun- 
veoim,  scattered  over  the  country,  hut  now  priu-  tries.  The  manufacture  of  machinery'  is  an  im- 
cipally  confined  to  the  Highlands,  employed  bv  |>ortAnt  branch  of  industry.  Coaches  are  made  in 
private  families  to  weave  yam  into  coarse  fabrics  all  large  towns.  The  building  of  ships  is  exten- 
for  domestic  use.  Most  part  of  these  arc  also  agri-  rively  carried  on  in  Aberdeen,  Dundee,  and  other 
cultural  labourers,  weaving  only  in  the  intervals  porta,  but  especially  in  the  Clyde.  Iron  steam 
of  their  ordinary  avocations;  they  earn  from  l*.6rf.  and  sailing  ships  are  built  there  more  extensively, 
to  2s.  ('»</.  a day,  but  few  higher  than  2*.  But  and,  it  is  also  said,  with  better  success  than  anv- 
except  these,  and  persons  living  at  watering-places,  where  else  in  the  U.  Kingdom.  (Bass  wares,  cbe- 
nnd  on  parts  of  the  E.  coast,  where  they  engage  mical  products,  soap,  candles,  and  starch  are  among 
in  fishing  or  boat-letting  for  a part  of  the  year,  the  the  other  principal  manufactured  goods, 
great  hulk  of  the  weavers  of  Scotland  subsist  en-  The  favourite  beverage  of  the  people  of  Scot- 
tirely  by  the  loom,  and  engage  in  no  other  pur-  land  has,  for  a lengthened  period,  been  whisky,  a 
suits.  For  some  time  past  this  class  has  been  in  spirit  generally  distilled  from  molt  or  raw  grain, 
very  depressed  circumstances.  Owing  to  the  fa-  Owing  to  the  excess  of  the  duties  with  which  this 
cility  with  which  the  business  of  weaving  may  he  spirit  has  occasionally  been  charged,  its  smuggling 
learned,  and  the  sort  of  indeiiendencc  it  confers  has  sometimes  been  carried  to  a great  extent ; hut 
on  the  weaver,  it  has  always  been  a favourite  em-  in  recent  years,  when  the  duties  were  greatly  re- 
payment; and,  consequently,  except  in  periods  of  duced,  it  has  been  comparatively  rare, 
great  prosperity,  the  wages  of  weavers  have  gene-  Commerce. — Having  little  industry’,  and  being 

rally  been  rather  low.  Of  late  years,  however,  thinly  peopled,  Scotland  had  formerly  a very  li- 
the introduction  of  power-looms  has  gone  far  to  mited  foreign  trade.  The  exports  consisted  of 
supersede,  to  a great  extent,  the  business  of  the  wool,  skins,  hides,  and  other  raw  materials,  ex- 
regular  hnml-loom  weaver,  especially  of  those  en-  changed  for  com,  wine,  and  spices.  Even  so  late 
gaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cottons ; and  the  fair  as  the  era  of  Cromwell  her  mercantile  marine 
presumption  seems  to  lie,  that  in  no  very  length-  comprised  only  98  vessels,  of  the  aggregate  burden 
cued  period  the  business  of  the  hand-loom  weavers  , of  2,724  tons,  and  18  harks.  During  the  reign  of 
will  be  all  hut  totally  annihilated.  But  though  j Charles  II.  the  trade  of  the  country,  especially 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  a public  point  of  j that  with  Holland  and  the  countries  round  the 
view,  this  change  will  be  productive  of  gread  ad-  j Baltic,  began  to  increase.  It  was  not,  however, 
vantage,  it  involves,  in  the  meantime,  the  class  till  after  the  completion  of  the  Union,  in  1707, 
of  hand-loom  weavers  in  the  greatest  difficulties;  when  the  trade  to  the  American  and  W.  Indian 
and  much  of  the  ordinary  manufacturing  distress  colonies  was,  for  the  first  time,  opened  to  the 
proceeds  from  hand-loom  weavers  thrown  out  of  enterprise  and  activity  of  the  Scotch,  that  the 
employment  by  the  competition  of  power-looms,  commercial  energies  of  the  nation  began  to  be 
or  forced  to  labour  for  the  merest  pittance.  nwakened.  But  for  a while  the  merchants  of 

Compared  with  the  woollen  manufacture  of  Eng-  Glasgow,  who  first  embarked  in  the  trade  to  Ame- 
land,  that  of  Scotland  is  inconsiderable.  Flannels,  rica,  carried  it  on  by  means  of  vessels  belonging 
blankets,  shawls,  plaids,  stockings  and  stocking  I to  English  ports;  and  it  was  not  till  1718  that  a 
yam.  tartans,  carpets,  and  druggets  are  produced  ship  built  in  Scotland  (in  the  Clyde),  the  property 
to  a considerable  extent  at  Galashiels,  Paisley, ' of  Scotch  owners,  sailed  for  the  American  colonies. 
Hawick,  Jedburgh,  and  Aberdeen.  Some  of  the  The  establishment  and  rapid  extension  of  raanu- 
fincr  descriptions  of  cloth  are  made  at  Aberdeen  factures  in  Scotland,  since  1763,  has  necessarily 
and  in  its  vicinity,  and  some  of  its  woollen  mills  occasioned  a corresponding  increase  of  commerce, 
and  factories  are  on  a large  scale.  Kilmarnock  is  and  the  mercantile  marine  of  Scotland  is  now  very 
the  scat  of  a very  extensive  and  flourishing  carpet  considerable. 
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The  number  of  sailing- vessels  of  and  under  60 
tons,  registered  in  Scotland,  on  the  31st  day  of 
December,  1863,  was  1,108,  their  tonnage,  33,881 ; 
above  50  tons,  1,972,  I heir  tonnage  562,890.  The 
numlier  of  steam-vessels,  of  and  under  50  tons, 
was  102,  their  tonnage,  2,608;  above  50  Urns, 262, 
their  tonnage,  92,188. 

The  sailing-vessels  registered  at  Al>erdcen  were 
251,  their  tonnage,  77,440;  at  Alloa,  44,  their 
tonnage,  10,281  ; at  Arbroath,  84,  their  tonnage, 
11,642;  at  Anlrosson,  81,  their  tonnage,  11,345; 
at  Ayr,  49,  their  tonnage,  6,672;  at  Banff,  115, 
their  tonnage,  12,891 ; at  Borrows tounness,  59, 
their  tonnage,  6,072;  at  Campbelton,  40,  their 
tonnage,  1,658;  at  Dumfries,  117,  their  tonnage. 
14,343;  at  Dundee,  206,  their  tonnage,  42,873;  at 
Glasgow,  540,  their  tonnage,  197,793  ; at  Grange- 
mouth, 39,  their  tonnage,  5,427 ; at  Greenock,  375, 
their  tonnage,  88,809;  at  Inverness,  239,  their 
tonnage,  11,521;  at  Irvine,  37,  their  tonnage, 
6,425 ; at  Kirkcaldy,  58,  their  tonnage,  5,546  ; at 
Kirkwall,  48.  their  tonnage,  2,768  ; at  Leith,  136, 
their  tonnage,  23,614;  at  Lerwick,  75,  their  ton- 
nage, 2,766;  at  Montrose,  110,  their  tonnage, 
16,359;  at  Perth,  57,  their  tonnage,  5,065;  at 
Peterhead.  69,  their  tonnage,  10,572  ; at  Port- 
Glasgow,  40,  their  tonnage,  2,857 ; at  Stornoway, 
•13,  their  tonnage,  1,940;  at  Stranraer,  46,  their 
tonnage,  2,467 ; at  Troon,  7,  their  tonnage,  915; 
at  Wick,  63,  their  tonnage,  3,934 ; at  Wigtown, 
53,  their  tonnage,  2,776. 

The  steam- vessels  registered  at  Aberdeen  were 
16,  their  tonnage.  3,373;  at  Alloa,  5,  their  tonnage, 
251 ; at  Ardiossan,  2,  their  tonnage.  105;  at  Ayr, 
2,  their  tonnage,  214;  at  Bormwstounncss,  2,  their 
tonnage,  235 ; at  Campbelton,  2,  their  tonnage, 
279;  at  Dundee,  17,  their  tonnage,  3,538;  at 
Glasgow,  201,  their  tonnage,  65,78* ; at  Grange- 
mouth, 8,  their  tonnage,  1,318;  at  Greenock,  27, 
their  tonnage,  1962;  at  Inverness,  1,  its  tonnage, 
20;  at  Irvine,  1,  its  tonnage,  16;  at  Kirkcaldy,  2, 
their  tonnage,  121 ; at  Kirkwall,  1,  its  tonnage, 
26;  at  Leith,  63,  their  tonnage,  15,984;  at  Mon- 
trose, 2,  their  tonnage,  40;  at  Perth,  1,  its  tonnage, 
51;  at  Port-Glasgow,  8,  their  tonnage,  889;  at 
Stranraer,  1,  its  tonnage,  229;  at  Wick,  1,  its 
tonnage,  95;  at  Wigtown,  1,  its  tonnage,  284. 

The  number  of  sailing-vessels  entered  coastwise 
in  Scotland,  in  1863,  was  14,184  (14,153  British, 
31  foreign)  ; their  tonnage,  935,838  (933,559 
British,  2,279  foreign) : the  number  cleared  coast- 
wise was  14,479  (15,451  British,  28  foreign) ; their 
tonnage,  999,713  (996,333  British,  3.380  foreign). 
The  number  of  steam-vessels  entered  coastwise 
was  6,618  (all  British) ; their  tonnage,  1,476.358: 
the  number  cleared  coastwise,  6,526  (all  British), 
their  tonnage,  1,463,017. 

The  number  of  sailing-vessels  entered  inwards 
from  the  colonies  in  Scotland,  in  1863,  was  561 
(523  British,  38  foreign) ; their  tonnage,  357,078 
(238,571  British,  18,507  foreign)  : the  number 
cleared  outwards  for  the  colonies  was  702  (656 
British,  46  foreign)  ; their  tonnage,  335,222 
(312,042  British,  23,180  foreign).  The  number  of 
steam-vessels  entered  inwards  from  the  colonies 
was  18  (all  British);  their  tonnage,  18,419:  the 
number  cleared  outwards  for  the  colonies  was  67 
(66  British,  1 foreign)  ; their  tonnage,  31,552 
(31,286  British,  26G  foreign). 

The  number  of  sailing-vessels  entered  inwards 
from  foreign  ports  in  Scotland,  in  1863,  was  4,769 
(1,648  British.  3,121  foreign)  ; their  tonnage, 
697,058  (290,998  British,  406,060  foreign) : the 
number  that,  cleared  outwards  for  foreign  ports 
was  5,209  (2,052  British,  3,157  foreign);  their 
tonnage, 737,306  (329,703  British, 407,603  foreign). 
The  number  of  steam-vessels  entered  inwards  from 


foreign  ports  was  401  (349  British,  52  foreign) ; 
their  tonnage,  143,422  (127,621  British,  16,901 
foreign) : the  number  cleared  outwards  was  527 
(472  British,  55  foreign) ; their  tonnage,  189,539 
(167,742  British,  21,797  foreign). 

Currency. — The  currency  of  Scotland  has,  for  a 
lengthened  period,  principally  consisted  of  the 
notes  of  the  different  banking  companies.  These, 
for  the  most  part,  are  joint-stock  associations  with 
numerous  bodies  of  partners,  and  have  been  man- 
aged with  great  skill  and  discretion.  Very  few 
bankruptcies  have  occurred  amoug  the  .Scotch 
banks ; and  they  have  contributed  materially  to 
forward  the  improvement  of  the  country  by*  the 
facilities  they  have  afforded  to  industrious  and 
deserving  individuals  of  obtaining  loans ; and  still 
more  by  the  practice,  which  has  long  been  act  til 
upon,  of  taking  very  small  sums  in  deposit,  and 
allowing  interest  upon  them  at  about  1 per  cent, 
below  the  market  rate  at  the  time.  This  has 
brought,  as  it  were,  a number  of  substantial  and 
well-organised  savings'  banks  within  reach  of  all 
classes ; and  by  furnishing  even'  facility  for  the 
safe  and  profitable  custody  of  the  smallest  and 
largest  sums,  has  powerfully  stimulated  the  desire 
to  save  and  amass.  The  subjoined  table  shows 
the  amount  of  bank-notes  authorised  by  law  to  be 
issued  by  the  several  banks  of  issue  in  Scotland, 
and  the  average  amount  of  bank-notes  in  circula- 
tion during  thirteen  periods  of  four  weeks  from 
Dee.  3,  1862,  to  Nor.  14,  1863,  and  from  Dec.  12, 
1863,  to  November  12,  1864,  as  published  in  the 
■ Gazette’ : — 


Ktran  of  Bank* 

Authori#*d 

Circulation 

A«(np 
Circulation 
1S6 4-3 

A Tprner 

Ctrcu  ft’l.xt 
1800-1 

€ 

£ 

£ 

Bank  of  Scotland  . 

300,465 

460,70 2 

472.148 

Rovnl  Bank  . . . 

183,000 

467,984 

502,974 

1 British  Linen  Co.  . 

438,034 

489,722 

491,703 

of  Scotland  . . ) 

374,880 

297,024 

524,679 

465,572 

537,840 

Scotland . . . f 
Union  Bank  of  ) 
Scotland . . . ; 

454,375 

454,346 

584,238 

592,519 

70,133 

135,487 

County  Bank  . i 

135,446 

164,319 

208,695 

Banking  Co.  . t 

205,373 

Dundee  Banking  Co. 

33,451 

33,636 

45.8.>5 

43,539 

46,259 

Scotland . . . j 

M 

Clydesdale  Banking  i 
Company  . . f 

240,635 

347,714 

368,850 

City  of  Qlasgow  Bank 

72,921 

328,387 

357,581 

Caledonian  Bank-  i 
ing  Company  . j 

53,434 

75,991 

72,169 

Central  Bank  of  ) 
Scotland . . . j 

42,933 

57,536 

59,450 

Total  .... 

2,749,271 

4,236,101 

4,296,687 

Road*. — With  the  exception  of  the  military 
roads,  constructed  in  the  Highlands  after  the  sup- 
pression of  the  rebellion  in  1745,  the  reads  of 
Scotland  were,  speaking  generally,  in  the  most 
execrable  state  down  to  the  American  war.  But 
such  and  so  great  has  been  the  improvement  in 
the  interval,  that  they  are  now  quite  equal  to  the 
licst  reads  in  England,  and  arc  not,  indeed,  sur- 
passed by  any  in  Europe.  They  are  laid  down  on 
the  most  approved  principles;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  lugged  nature  of  the  country,  it  is  but 
seldom  that  horses  in  a carriage  may  not  be  driven 
along  at  a smart  trot.  The  facility  with  which 
excellent  materials  for  their  construction  may  al- 
most everywhere  be  obtained  has  materially  con- 
tributed to  forward  their  formation.  The  mails 
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within  what  is  calle«l  Ihe  Highland  district  have 
been  partly  constructed  by  means  of  advances  from 
government,  and  the  public  money  has  very’  rarely 
been  so  profitably  expended. 

Railway *. — Scotland  is  intersected  with  rail- 
ways to  an  extent  which,  considering  the  rugged 
nature  of  the  country,  could  hardlv  have  been  an- 
ticipated. There  are  three  main  lines  of  railway 
from  England  to  Scotland,  vis.  the  E.  line,  by 
Newcastle,  Berwick,  and  Dunbar;  the  central  or 
Caledonian  line,  by  Carlisle,  Kcclefechan,  and 
Lanark ; and  the  W.  line,  bv  Carlisle,  Dumfries, 
Sanquhar,  and  Kilmarnock.  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
and  all  the  principal  towns  of  Scotland  are  united 
by  railway.  The  facilities  of  intercourse  that 
have  thus  been  afforded  ore  quite  extraordinary'. 
The  following  table  gives  a list  of  the  railways  of 
Scotland  on  the  1st  of  January,  1864,  with  a sum- 
mary' of  the  length  of  lines  in  the  five  preceding 
years : — 


RaIIwaj* 

MUt«  of  open 

for  Traffic 

Double 

Single 

ToUl  1 

Caledonian  .... 

190 

80 

270 

( Irieff  J unction  .... 

9 

9 

lk-e»ide 

82 

32 

Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  . 
Forth  and  Clyde  Junction 

iis 

31 

146 

30 

30  | 

Forth  and  Clyde  Navigation  . 
General  Terminus  and  Glow-  * 
gow  HarGmr  » 

H 

1 

«i 

Glasgow  and  South-Western 

168 

67 

885 

(ireat  North  of  Scotland  . 

» 

221 

220 

Inverness  & Aberdeen  Junction 

207 

2<*7 

Lcvcn  and  East  of  Fife* 

19 

i» 

Monkland 

18 

so 

72 

North  British  .... 

225 

232 

457 

l*ort  Patrick  .... 

62 

62  | 

Scottish  Central 

70 

84 

104 

Scottish  North-  Eastern  . 

115 

28 

143  . 

Totals  Year  1863 

90H 

1.112 

2.0131] 

„ 18«3  . 

892 

unj 

„ „ 1861  . 

868 

IK'l 

1 ,650 

„ „ 1860  . 

854$ 

6S1J  1,486 

„ „ 1859  . 

•• 

1.4'.*  | 

Canals. — Of  the  Scotch  canals,  the  most  im- 

Fyrtant  is  that  called  the  Great  Canal,  uniting  the 
riths  of  Forth  ami  Clyde,  and,  consequently, 
funning  an  easy  water  communication  between 
the  E.  and  W.  coasts  of  the  island.  Including  its 
branch  to  port  Dundos,in  the  vicinity  of  Glasgow, 
it  is  about  38  m.  in  length ; the  medium  width  at 
the  surface  is  56  ft.,  and  at  the  bottom  27  ft.; 
average  depth  from  9 ft.  to  10  ft.;  summit  level, 
156  ft.  above  the  sea;  it  has  39  locks.  This  im- 
|M>rtant  work  was  l>egun  in  1768,  but  was  not 
finally  completed  till  1790.  It  has  been  as  pro- 
fitable to  the  shareholders  as  it  is  advantageous  to 
the  public.  The  Union  canal  joins  the  Forth  and 
Clyde  canal,  near  Falkirk,  and  stretches  thence  to 
Edinburgh,  being  about  31  & m.  in  length.  It  was 
completed  iu  18*22,  but  has  been,  in  aJJ  respects,  a 
most  unprofitable  undertaking.  It  has  latterly 
lieen  sold  at  a heavy  loss  to  the  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  railway  company,  who  employ  it  in  the 
conveyance  of  coal  and  other  heavy  articles. 

There  are  other  canals  in  the  vicinity  of  Glas- 
gow ; the  Crinan  canal  stretches  across  the  Mull 
of  Cantire,  and  there  is  also  a canal  in  Aberdeen- 
shire. But  the  greatest  work  of  this  class  in 
Scotland  is  the  Caledonian  canal.  It  stretches 
quite  across  the  island,  through  the  centre  of  the 
Highlands,  NE.  ami  SW.,  from  the  Beauly  Frith 
oil  the  E.  coast  to  Loch  Linnhe  on  the  W.  It  is 
chiefly  formed  by  the  chain  of  lakes,  including 
Loch  Ness,  Loch  Oich,  ami  Loch  Lochy,  which  i 


occupy  the  bottom  of  the  remarkable  glen  or  de- 
pression through  which  it  is  carried.  Its  total 
length,  including  the  lakes,  is  58|  m.;  hut  the 
artificial  or  excavated  part  is  only  21 J ro.  At  the 
summit  it  is  only  96$  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
W.  Ocean.  It  is  mostly  constructed  upon  a very' 
grand  scale,  being  intended  to  be  20  ft.  deep,  60 
ft.  wide  at  bottom,  and  122  ft.  at  top;  the  locks 
are  20  ft.  deep,  172  in  length,  and  40  in  breadth  ; 
and  had  it  been  wholly  executed  as  was  originally 
intended,  frigates  of  32  guns,  and  merchant  ships 
of  1,000  tons  burden,  might  have  passed  through 
it.  It  was  opened  in  1822,  being  executed  en- 
tirely at  the  expense  of  government,  from  the 
designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Thomas 
Telford,  esq.  The  entire  cost  exceeded  a million 
sterling.  The  amount  of  tonnage  rates  received 
from  vessels  navigating  the  Caledonian  canal  was 
6,036/.  in  the  year  ended  1st  May,  1863,  and  5,083/. 
in  the  year  ended  1st  May,  1861 ; showing  an  in- 
crease during  the  latter  jteriod  of  474.  The  num- 
ber of  passages  made  on  the  canal  in  the  year 
ended  1st  May,  1864,  was  1,676,  of  which  638 
were  through  passages  from  cast  to  west,  340 
were  through  passages  west  to  east,  329  were  pas- 
sages on  parts  of  the  canal,  and  469  were  pas- 
sages by  steamers.  The  numlicr  of  passage*  in 
the  year  ended  1st  May,  1868,  was  1,881,  of 
which  666  were  through  passages  from  cast  to 
west,  398  were  through  passages  from  west  to 
cast,  415  were  passages  on  parts  of  the  canal,  and 
505  were  passages  by  steamers. 

Constitution . — The  constitution  of  Scotland  lias 
l>eeii,  from  the  earliest  times,  what  is  called  a 
limited  monarchy.  Originally  the  fiarliAtnent,  or 
great  council  of  the  nation,  consisted  of  the  king, 
the  barons,  and  the  princi|>al  ecclesiastics.  Bur- 
gesses. or  representatives  for  the  town,  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  Scotch  parliament  by  Robert 
Bruce,  in  1326 ; and  in  1427  the  lesser  barons  or 
freeholders  in  the  different  counties  were  autho- 
rised to  send  representatives ; but  so  little  was  this 
privilege  valued,  that  it  was  hardly  exercised  for 
160  years,  or  till  the  reign  of  James  VI.,  when  the 
freeholders  were  compelled  to  send  representatives. 

Scotland,  however,  derived  little  or  no  benefit 
from  her  parliament.  The  nobility,  or  greater 
barons,  and  clergy  sat  and  voted  in  the  same 
chamber  with  the  representatives  of  the  lesser 
barons  and  of  the  towns;  so  that,  even  if  the 
latter  had  been  more  powerful  ami  indci>cndent 
than  they  were,  they  could  have  made  no  effec- 
tual opposition  to  anv  measure  patronised  hv  the 
nobles  and  clergy.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  the 
representatives  of  the  counties  were  mere  nomi- 
nees of  the  great  lords ; and  the  towns  having 
neither  wealth,  |>opulation,  nor  importance,  their 
representatives  were  necessarily  as  impotent  as 
themselves.  The  nobility  and  clergy  were,  in 
truth,  for  a lengthened  period  everything,  and  the 
people  nothing. 

Even  had  it  been,  in  other  respects,  better  con- 
stituted, the  institution  of  the  lords  of  the  ar- 
ticles would  have  rendered  the  parliament  of  Scot- 
land good  for  nothing  as  a check  on  the  sovereign. 
This  was  a committees  consisting  of  a few  mem- 
bers, chosen  either  directly  or  indirectly  by  the 
crown,  to  which  all  matters  to  be  brought  before 
parliament  had,  in  the  first  instance,  to  be  re- 
ferred ; and  which  had  power  to  reject  such  as  it 
disapproved  of,  and  to  modify  and  alter  the  others 
in  any  wav  it  thought  proper.  The  commit  tee 
had,  therefore,  a negative  before  debate ; and  the 
whole  duty  of  parliament  was  confined  to  meeting 
for  a day  or  two  at  the  end  of  the  session,  to  con- 
firm the  proceedings  of  the  lords  of  the  articles. 
This  system  explains  the  prc[>oinlerating  influence 
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possessed  by  the  sovereigns  in  the  .Scotch  parlia- 
ments; and  had  their  ability  to  carry  laws  into 
effect  been,  in  any  respect,  equal  to  the  facility 
with  which  they  could  get  them  passed,  the  kings 
of  Scotland  would  have  been  the  most,  instead 
of  the  least,  powerful  of  European  princes.  The 
committee  of  the  lords  of  the  articles  was  sup- 
pressed at  the  Revolution.  Hut  owing  to  the 
defects  in  the  mode  of  choosing  representatives, 
the  constitution  of  parliament  was  but  little  im- 
proved by  its  suppression ; and  down  to  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Reform  Act,  in  1832,  Scotland  had 
the  shadow  merely,  without  the  substance,  of  a 
representative  government. 

According  to  the  articles  of  union  in  1707,  the 
■eerage  of  .Scotland  is  represented  in  the  House  of 
x*rds  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  10  peers,  chosen 
by  the  whole  body  of  Scotch  peers  at  the  com- 
mencement of  each  parliament.  It  was  then  also 
arranged  that  the  cos.  of  Scotland  should  be  re- 
presented in  the  H.  of  C.  by  30,  and  the  hors,  bv 
15  mems.  This  arrangement  was  continued  till 
1832,  when  the  borough  representation  received  an 
addition  of  8 menu.,  the  mems.  for  the  cos.  con- 
tinuing as  before. 

(hurts  of  Late. — The  court  of  session,  which 
was  constituted  by  an  net  of  the  Scottish  parlia- 
ment in  1537,  is  the  highest  civil  court  of  Scot- 
land, hnving  jurisdiction  in  All  civil  questions  of 
whatever  nature.  It  was  intended  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  previously  existing  courts,  and  more 
c?q>ccially  of  a judicial  committee  of  parliament 
called  the  * Ionia  of  session,*  whence  the  name  of 
the  court  aiid  the  titles  of  the  judges.  Originally 
it  consisted  of  seven  lavmen  and  eight  church- 
men, including  the  president.  In  1640,  however, 
an  act  was  passed,  providing  for  the  exclusion  of 
churchmen  from  the  court ; and,  though  repealed 
in  1661,  the  principle  laid  down  in  it  has  ever  since 
been  acted  upon.  Other  important  improvements 
were  introduced  at  different  periods,  particularly 
after  the  revolution,  when  the  right  of  up[K>al  from 
the  court  to  parliament  was,  for  the  first  time  re- 
cognised. At  the  union,  power  was  given  to  all 
individuals  who  considered  themselves  aggrieved 
by  judgments  of  the  court  of  session  to  appeal  to 
the  H.  of  Lords;  and,  for  a lengthened  period, 
the  principal  judicial  business  of  the  H.  of  Lords 
consisted  in  hearing  ami  deciding  Scotch  appeals. 
Originally,  and  down  to  1808,  the  whole  fifteen 
judges  sat  together  in  one  court ; but  in  that  year 
an  act  was  passed  dividing  the  court  into  two 
chambers,  the  lord  president  presiding  in  the  first 
division  of  seven  judges^  and  the  lord  justice- 
clerk  in  the  second,  of  six ; the  two  remaining 
judges  trying  cases  in  the  first  instance,  or,  as  it 
u»  technically  termed,  sitting  as  lords-ordinarv. 
Since  then  the  number  of  judges  has  been  re- 
duced to  thirteen ; four  belonging  to  each  of  the 
divisions,  aud  five  acting  os  lonls-ordinury,  or  sit- 
ting os  single  judges.  The  judges  were  at  first 
chosen  by  the  Scotch  parliament;  hut  since  155-1 
they  have  been  appointed  by  the  crown.  They 
are  indifferently  styled  lords  «»f  session,  or  senators 
of  the  college  of  justice,  which  last  embraces  the 
whole  body  of  barristers  (advocates),  and  attor- 
neys or  solicitors  who  practise  before  the  court. 
They  must  be  twenty-five  years  of  age;  and,  by 
the  treaty  of  union,  no  i«rson  can  be  named  to 
the  office  unless  he  have  served  as  an  advocate  or 
princijwil  clerk  of  session  for  five  years,  or  as  a 
writer  to  the  signet  for  ten.  The  salaries  of  the 
ordinary  judges  have  been  raised  to  3,000/.  a year 
each  ; those  of  the  lord  iust ice-clerk  and  lord  pre- 
sident being,  respectively,  4,000/.  and  4,5004 

At  its  outset  the  court  of  session  was  intended 
to  serve  as  a standing  or  perpetual  jury  for  the 


trial  of  cases;  the  introduction  of  petty  juries  into 
the  trial  of  civil  cases  in  Scotland  being  only  of 
very  recent  date,  as  well  as  of  limited  application. 
It  was.  in  fact,  unknown  till  1815,  when  a special 
or  jury  court  was  instituted,  for  the  trial  of  cases 
involving  questions  as  to  the  value  of  property, 
the  amount  of  damages,  or  the  determination  of 
some  fact.  Hut  in  1830  this  court  was  suppressed ; 
and  the  court  of  session  now  avails  itself  of  the 
assistance  of  petty  juries. 

The  high  court  of  justiciary  was  remodelled, 
and  placed  nearly  on  its  present  footing,  in  1672. 
It  consists  of  five  judges  of  the  court  of  session, 
specially  commissioned  bv  the  sovereign,  together 
with  the  justice-general  and  justice-clerk;  the 
former,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  latter,  being  presi- 
dent. In  1836,  the  office  of  lord  justice-general 
was  conjoined  with  that  of  lord  president  of  the 
court  of  session.  The  jurisdiction  of  this  court 
extends  to  all  criminal  cases,  except  those  of  high 
treason,  which  arc  tried  by  a special  commission, 
iu  the  English  form,  on  the  finding  of  a grand 
jury , which  is  not  used  in  other  cases  in  Scotland. 
The  judgments  of  the  court  of  justiciary  are  final, 
no  appeal  lying  from  them  to  the  II.  of  Lords. 
Circuit  or  assize  courts  are  held  twice  a year,  bv 
the  judges  of  this  court,  in  the  principal  towns  of 
Scotland,  two  judges  usually  going  on  each  circuit; 
and  an  additional  circuit-court  is  held  at  Glasgow 
during  the  Christmas  holidays.  The  circuit- 
courts  have  power  to  decide  in  appeals  from  in- 
ferior courts,  where  the  subject  in  dispute  does 
not  exceed  25/.  Cases  brought  before  the  jus- 
ticiar)' courts  are  tried  by  petty  juries  of  15  persons, 
who  decide  by  a plurality  of  votes,  not  being 
compelled,  as  in  England,  to  give  unanimous  ver- 
dicts. It  is  not  going  too  far  to  say,  that,  down 
to  a very  recent  period,  this  was,  in  as  far  as  re- 
spects political  cases,  one  of  the  most  corrupt  and 
worthless  tribunals  in  Europe.  Owing  to  the 
mode  in  which  juries  were  selected,  it  was  always 
in  the  jxiwcr  of  the  lord  advocate,  or  public  prose- 
cutor, to  get  a jury  appointed  favourable  to  his 
own  views;  and  the  judges,  having  been  appointed 
by  the  crown,  and  looking  to  it,  most  probably, 
for  farther  advancement  for  themselves  or  their 
families,  were,  with  few  exceptions,  obsequious 
tools.  Hence,  in  Scotland,  to  lie  prosecuted  for  a 
political  offence  was,  for  a lengthened  period,  nearly 
equivalent  to  being  condemned.  Fortunately, 
however,  this  disgraceful  state  of  things  has  been 
thoroughly  reformed.  Juries  in  Scotland  are  now 
fairly  selected;  the  accused  has  the  same  right  of 
peremptory  challenge  as  in  England;  so  that, 
however  disposed,  the  judges  can  no  longer  dictate 
verdicts.  The  old  court  of  exchequer,  commission 
of  teinds,  admiralty  and  consistory  courts,  are  now 
merged  in  the  court  of  session. 

The  number  of  criminal  offenders  committed  for 
trial,  convicted,  and  acquitted,  was  as  follows  for 
the  fourteen  years,  1851-64  : — 


Twin 

Committed 
for  Trial 

Conrictcd 

Acquitted  j 

1851 

4,001 

3,070 

1,907 

1852 

4,027 

3,018 

975 

1863 

8,756 

2,821 

907 

ISM 

3,994 

2,989 

979 

1866 

8,630 

2,689 

902 

1856 

8,713 

2.723 

961 

1857 

3.840 

2,920 

898 

1858 

3,782 

2,850 

891 

185* 

8,472 

2,689 

880 

| 1*«<I 

3.287 

2,441 

846 

1861 

3,229 

2,428 

800 

186  2 

8,680 

2,702 

!).'» 

1863 

3,404 

2,451 

953 

1861 

3,212 

2,379 

833 

iogte 
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The  Inferior  courts  of  law  nit*  those  of  the 
boroughs,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  sheriffs.  The 
first  are  called  ‘bailie*  courts,  from  being  pre- 
sided over  by  a bailie  or  alderman,  with,  in  some 
cases,  the  assistance  of  a legal  assessor.  Their 
civil  jurisdiction  within  the  borough  depends  on 
circumstances,  licini;  sometimes  nearlv  equivalent 
to  that  of  sheriffs  in  cos. ; but  their  criminal  juris- 
diction extends  only  to  petty  riots  and  common 
police  offences.  The  justices  of  peace  decide  with- 
out appeal  in  actions  where  the  demand  does  not 
exceed  64  besides  costs.  They  commit  criminals 
and  hold  petty  sessions,  at  which  two  are  a quo- 
rum, and  quarier  sessions ; but  have  in  no  instance 
the  power  id  transportation. 

The  sheriff  courts  are  very  important,  and  trans- 
act most  part  of  the  countv  business.  Each  co. 
has  a principal  sheriff,  called  a sheri ff-depu to, 
from  his  being  deputed  or  appointed  by  the  crown ; 
who,  in  addition  to  duties  similar  to  those  de- 
volving upon  English  sheriffs,  has  a very  extensive 
civil  jurisdiction.  He  hold  office  ad  vitam  nut 
culpa m . his  salary  varying  from  8004  to  8004  a 
year,  according  to  the  supposed  onerousness  of  his 
duties.  In  the  cos.  of  Edinburgh  and  Lanark, 
the  residence  of  the  shcriff-depute  is  enforced ; 
but  in  the  other  cos.  he  is  rarely  resident,  his 
presence  not  being  necessary,  except  on  particular 
occasions.  Sheriff- deputies  are.  in  fact,  usually 
practising  lawyers  in  Edinburgh,  and  the  ordi- 
nary business  of  the  co.  is  devolved  on  the  sheriff- 
substitutes.  or  deputies  of  the  principal,  who  are 
always  resident.  In  extensive  cos.  there  arc 
usually  several  sheriff-substitutes.  This  very  use- 
ful class  of  judges  must  Ik*  chosen  from  advocates, 
writers  to  the  signet,  solicitors  of  the  supreme 
courts,  or  solicitors  of  three  years’  standing  before 
a sheriff  court ; and,  though  nominated  by  the 
shcriff-depute,  they  cannot  be  displaced  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  lord  president  and  lord 
justice-clerk.  At  present  their  salaries,  which 
were  raised  in  1840,  vary  from  3004  to  6.004  a 
year,  exclusive  of  fees.  The  sheriff,  or  his  sub- 
stitute, hold  small  debt-courts  for  the  decision  of 
questions  of  debt  and  costs  to  the  amount  of 
84  f>s.  H<4,  in  which  the  pleadings  are  all  vied  voce , 
the  expense  small,  not  exceeding  2s.  G<4  or  3s., 
mid  the  judgment  final.  In  his  ordinary  courts, 
however,  the  authority  of  which  extends  to  all 
personal  actions  without  limit  of  amount,  the 
I (leadings  arc  mostly  in  writing.  Until  a com- 
parutively  late  period  the  sheriff  exercised  a 
criminal  jurisdiction,  extending  in  some  cases  to 
capital  punishment ; but  bis  powers  in  this  re- 
spect are  now  greatly  abridged.  He  still  occa- 
sionally tries  criminal  cases  with  a jury,  but  the 
sentence  may  be  appealed  from  to  the  court  of 
justiciary.  No  sentence,  except  for  petty  offences, 
involving  fine,  imprisonment,  or,  at  most,  banish- 
ment from  the  country  or  borough,  can  be  pro- 
nounced by  any  legal  authority  in  Scotland  with- 
out a jury ; nor  can  any  person  be  imprisoned  for 
miv  debt  under  84  *5*.  8<4 

Religion*  Establishments.— The  Roman  Catholic 
religion  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pope  were 
abolished  in  Scotland  in  15fi0;  a confession  of 
faith,  on  Calvinistic  principles,  drawn  up  by  the 
celebrated  John  Knox,  was  then  also  agreed  to, 
ami  the  Protestant  religion  was  established  by  an 
act  of  the  legislature.  Knox,  having  studied 
under  Calvin  at  Geueva,  introduced  the  Genevese 
or  Presbyterian  form  of  church  government ; but, 
though  organised,  it  did  not  receive  the  sanction 
of  the  legislature  till  1592.  After  the  accession 
of  James  VI.  to  the  throne  of  England,  he  endea- 
voured, notwithstanding  the  strenuous  opposition 
of  the  great  bulk  of  the  nation,  to  re-establish 


episcopacy;  and  a struggle  was  carried  on  between 
the  abettors  of  episcopacy  and  presbytery,  who 
alternately  prevailed,  according  as  the  court  or 
popular  party  happened  to  have  the  ascendancy, 
till  the  Revolution,  when  presbytery  was  defini- 
tively established. 

Some,  however,  of  the  parishes  arc  collegiate,  or 
have  two  clergymen ; and  latterly  some  of  the 
more  extensive  parishes  have  been  divided,  and 
assistant,  or  quoad  sacra,  ministers  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  them.  These  are  called  quoad  sacra,  or 
quoad  gpirihutlia,  ministers  because  they  Are  not 
entitled  to  partici|>ate  in  the  civil  endowments 
belonging  to  the  juirish,  an«l  arc  wholly  supported 
by  a sura  granted  annually  by  the  sovereign. 
These  quoaa  sacra  clergymen  were  admitted,  by 
an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1833,  members 
of  presbyteries  and  other  church  courts.  But  this 
act  was  afterwards  found  to  be  illegal  by  a judg- 
ment of  the  House  of  Lords. 

At  present,  and  since  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne 
(1712),  the  privilege  of  appointing  clergymen  to 
parishes  has  been  vested  in  the  itowti  or  in  pri- 
vate patrons,  with  the  proviso  that  they  must  be 
selected  from  among  those  who  have  gone  through 
the  course  of  study  prescribed  by  the  church,  and 
been  examined  and  licensed  as  preachers  by  a 

[iresbytery.  The  right  of  patronage  has  long, 
lowever,  been  exceedingly  unpopular.  Its  en- 
forcement, in  despite  of  public  opinion,  occa- 
sioned the  great  secession  from  the  church  in 
1741 ; and  latterly  it  has  liecome  more  unpopular 
than  ever.  The  General  Assembly,  by  a measure, 
called  the  veto  act,  passed  in  183*4,  gave  the  con- 
gregations belonging  to  pars,  a right  to  reject  a 
presentee,  if  he  were  not  acceptable  to  them  : but 
(unfortunately,  as  we  think)  it  was  decided  first 
bv  the  court  of  session,  and  subsequently  by  the 
it.  of  Lords  (3  May,  1839),  that  the  General  As- 
sembly had  no  power  to  pass  the  veto  act,  and  that 
all  proceedings  under  it  were  null  and  void.  This 
decision  was  not,  however,  submitted  to  by  the 
majority  of  the  assembly,  by  whom  it  was  re- 
garded as  an  usur{>ation  upuii  their  rights ; and  no 
legislative  measure  having  been  proposed  calcu- 
lated to  allay  the  public  irritation,  or  to  mitigate 
the  extreme  exercise  of  the  right  of  patronage,  the 
leaders  of  the  dominant  party  in  the  assembly 
determined  to  secede  from  the  church.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  first  day  (18  May)  of  the  meeting  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  1843,  the  ministers  and 
elders,  members  of  that  body,  opposed  to  the  right 
of  patronage  and  in  favour  of  the  veto,  gave  in  a 
protest,  stating  among  other  things,  that  ‘ the 
courts  of  tlie  church  as  now  established,  and 
members  thereof,  are  liable  to  lx*  coerced  by  the 
civil  courts  in  the  exercise  of  their  spiritual  func- 
tions ; and  in  particular  in  their  admission  to  the 
office  of  the  holy  ministry,  and  the  constitution  of 
the  pastoral  relation ; and  that  they  are  subject  to 
be  compelled  to  intrude  ministers  on  reclaiming 
congregations  in  opposition  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  church  and  their  views  of  the 
word  of  God.  and  to  the  liberties  of  Christ’s 
people.’  And  this  protest  having  been  read,  the 
protesters  withdrew  to  a sepurate  place  of  meeting, 
and  constituted  themselves,  and  such  os  might 
afterwards  adhere  to  them,  into  a body  to  be  de- 
nominated the Free Chi' ucii  of  Scotland.  The 
protest  was  signed  by  125  ministers  and  77  elders 
But,  within  a lew  weeks,  no  fewer  than  470  clergy- 
men seceded  from  the  establishment,  and  joints! 
the  Free  Church.  Of  these,  273  were  parish 
clergymen,  lieing  nearly  a third  part  of  the  total 
number  of  those  belonging  to  the  establish  men;. 
The  rest  were  quoad  sacra  ministers.  And  what- 
ever may  be  tlic  thought  of  its  wisdom,  this  pro- 
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cowling  sets  in  a striking  light  the  sincerity  and 
zeal  by  which  the  seceders  were  animated.  The 
voluntary  abandonment  by  so  many  individuals 
of  their  homes  and  incomes,  rather  than  hold  them 
by  compromising  what  they  believe  to  be  a funda- 
mental principle,  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the 
Scottish  church  and  character. 

The  proportion  of  the  members  of  the  various 
religious  denominations  in  Scotland  may  be  judged 
from  the  returns  of  marriages.  In  the  year  1863,  j 
there  were  altogether  21,201  marriages  celebrated  i 
in  .Scotland,  of  which  number  9,709  were  con  j 
traded  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Established 
Church ; 4, *01  according  to  those  of  the  Free 
Church ; 2,936  according  to  those  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  ; 1,822  according  to  those  of 
the  Homan  Catholic  Church ; 378  according  to 
those,  of  the  Episcopalian  Church ; and  the  rest 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  smaller  religious  de-  j 
nominations.  To  judge  from  these  returns,  it  ■ 
would  appear  that  40  per  cent,  of  the  population 
of  Scotland  are  attached  to  the  Established 
Church ; 23  per  cent,  to  the  Free  Church  ; nearly 
14  percent,  to  the  United  Presbyterian  Church; 
8A  per  cent,  to  the  Homan  Catholic  Church  ; little 
more  than  I£  per  cent,  to  the  Episco|»al  Church; 
and  5$  per  cent  to  all  other  denominations. 

A presbytery  consists  of  the  clergymen  of  an 
indefinite  number  of  contiguous  parishes,  and  of 
an  elder  from  each  kirk  session.  It  has  cognisance 
of  all  ecclesiastical  matters  within  its  limits,  ex- 
amines, licenses,  or  rejects  preachers  or  candidates 
for  the  ministry,  and  reviews  the  decisions  of  kirk 
Missions.  Originally  presbyteries  met  every  week, 
but  now,  in  general,  only  once  a month.  Appeal 
may  be  made  from  their  decisions  to  the  synods. 

A synod  consists  of  the  clergymen  of  an  inde- 
finite number  of  contiguous  presbyteries,  with  an 
elder  from  each  of  the  different  kirk  sessions. 
This  court,  which  usually  meets  twice  a year,  re- 
views the  decisions  of  presbyteries ; but  its  own 
decisions  may  be  reviewed  by  the  (ieneral  As- 
sembly, the  highest  ecclesiastical  authority  in  the 
kingdom.  Subjoined  is  a statement,  exhibiting 
an  account  of  tlie  number  of  synods,  presbvterie-s. 
parishes,  and  clergymen,  belonging  to  the  (Church  i 
of  Scotland. 


Sputa 

Pretbj- 

trrira 

Par- 

I»h«« 

Cl*rry. 

Synod  of  Lothian  and  Tweedale 

7 

120 

128 

Merae  and  Teviotdale 

6 

66 

66 

Dumfries  . 

5 

643 

66 

Galloway  . 

a 

37 

37 

Glasgow  and  Ayre  . 

8 

165 

169 

Argyle 

A 

66 

67 

Perth  and  Stirling  . 

6 

8!) 

90 

Fife  . 

4 

67 

72 

Angus  and  Meams  . 

6 

84 

87 

Aberdeen  . 

8 

108 

109 

Moray 

7 

66 

68 

Ross  . 

3 

27 

27 

Caithness  and  Su- ) 
therland  . ) 

3 

28 

28 

Glenelg 

6 

41 

41 

Orkney 

3 

20 

21 

Shetland  . . 

2 

14 

16  | 

Total  Number  . 16  Synods 

80 

1,023 

1,010  I 

The  Scotch  Church  is  a perfect  democracy,  all 
the  members  being  equal,  none  of  them  having 
any  power  or  pre-eminence  of  any  kind  over 
another.  There  is  in  each  parish  a parochial 
tribunal,  called  a kirk  session,  consisting  of  the 
minister,  who  is  always  resident,  and  of  a greater 
or  smaller  number  of  individuals,  of  whom,  how- 
ever, there  must  always  be  two  selected  as  elders. 


The  principal  duty  of  the  latter  is  to  superintend 
the  affairs  of  the  poor,  and  to  assist  in  visiting  the 
sick.  The  session  interferes  in  certain  cases  of 
scandal,  calls  parties  before  it,  and  inflicts  ecclesi- 
astical penalties.  But  parties  who  consider  them- 
selves aggrieved  may  appeal  from  the  decisions 
of  the  kirk  session  to  the  presbytery  in  which 
it  is  situated,  the  next  highest  tribunal  in  the 
church. 

The  General  Assembly,  which  consists  partly 
of  clerical  ami  jiartly  of  lay  members,  chosen  by 
the  different  parishes,  Itormighs,  and  universities, 
comprises  386  meins,  as  follows 


Eighty  Prcsbjterics  send,  ministers 
elders  . 

City  of  Edinburgh,  elders 
Sixty -five  other  royal  burghs  . 

University  of  Edinburgh 
University  of  Glasgow’, 

University  of  St.  Andrew's, 

Marischal  College,  Aberdeen 
King’s  College,  Aberdeen. 

Churches  in  India,  a minister  and  an  elder 


one  minister  or 
one  elder  each 


. 218 
. 24 
. 2 
. 65 


} 4 


Total  number  of  members  . 586 


The  General  Assembly  meets  annually  in  May, 
and  sits  for  It)  days;  but  it  has  power  to  ap[s>int 
a commission,  with  powers  equal  to  its  own,  to 
take  up  and  consider  any  matters  it  may  have  left, 
undecided.  The  assembly  is  honoured  during  its 
sittings  with  the  presence  of  a nobleman,  the  re- 
presentative of  the  sovereign,  with  the  title  of 
lord  high  commissioner.  He  is  merely,  however, 
a state  appendage,  and  cannot  interfere  in  any 
wav  with  its  proceedings.  All  matters  brought 
before  the  assembly  are  decided,  after  debate,  by 
a vote.  Party  sometimes  runs  as  high  in  the 
assembly  as  in  the  H.  of  C.,  and  the  discussions 
are  frequently  as  acrimonious  and  as  eloquent. 

'Die  stipends  of  the  Scotch  clergv  are  principally 
derived  from  the  wreck  of  the  tithes  and  other 
property  that  belonged  to  the  Horn.  Oath,  church, 
which  was  principally  seized  upon  at  the  Hcfomi- 
ation  by  the  nobility  and  gentry.  The  court  of 
session,  as  commissioners  of  tiends  (tithes),  have 
power  from  time  to  time  to  augment,  as  they  may 
think  fit,  the  livings  of  such  clergymen  as  may 
not  be  already  in  the  receipt  of  the  whole  dis- 
posable tithes  of  their  respective  parishes.  But  in 
many  parishes  the  tithes  have  been  wholly  taken 
up  or  exhausted ; and  in  1812  an  act  was’  passed 
to  raise,  at  the  public  expense,  the  incomes  of  such 
clergymen  an  had  leas  than  150/.  a year,  exclusive 
of  glebes  and  houses,  to  that  sum.  At  this  mo- 
ment, the  average  income  of  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  exclusive  of  the  ministers  of 
quoad  sacra  parishes,  amounts  to  about  200/.  a 
year,  over  and  above  their  glebes  and  houses,  the 
average  value  of  which  may  be  estimated  at  about 
35/.  a year. 

The  dissenters  from  the  church,  exclusive  of 
the  adherents  of  the  Free  Kirk,  consist  principally 
of  the  members  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Synod, 
the  Keforraed  l*resbvterian  Church,*  and  the* Con- 
gregational ista.  Tf»e  first  great  secession  took 
place  in  1741,  in  consequence,  as  already  stated,  of 
the  enforcement  of  the  law  of  patronage.  There 
are  some  other  bodies  of  dissenters;  and  of  late 
years,  owing  to  the  influx  of  Irish  into  the  western 
cos.,  the  Homan  Catholics  have  received  a great 
accession  of  numlicrs. 

Historical  Sketch.— The  early  history  of  Scot- 
land is  nt  once  obscure  and  uninteresting.  The 
country  was  long  one  of  the  most  barbarous  in 
Europe;  and  though  Kenneth  II.  (anno  838) 
is  said  to  have  united  the  extensive  territories 
from  the  Tvne  N.  to  the  Pentland  Frith  into  one 
kingdom,  it  is  abundantly  certain  that  various 
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extensive  districts  were  in  great  measure  inde- 
pendent of  the  crown  for  several  centuries  after 
that  period.  In  consequence  of  their  early  holding 
Northumberland,  Cumberland,  and  other  lands  in 
England,  the  kings  of  Scotland  were  accustomed 
to  appear  in  the  English  court  to  perform  homage 
for  these  possessions ; in  the  same  way  as  the 
English  monarch*  were  themselves  accustomed  to 
perform  homage  to  the  kings  of  France  for  Nor- 
mandy and  the  other  provinces  held  by  them  in 
that  kingdom.  (Stuart's  Public  Law  of  Scotland, 
note  viii.)  On  the  extinction  of  the  direct  line 
of  the  Scottish  kings  in  1290,  bv  the  death  of 
Margaret  of  Norway,  John  Baliol  and  Robert 
Bruce,  descendants  of  the  Scottish  king  David  I., 
appeared  as  competitors  for  the  crown.  The  pre- 
tensions of  both  were  supported  by  powerful 
parties;  and,  to  avoid  a civil  war,  it  was  agreed 
to  refer  the  matter  to  the  amicable  decision  of 
Edward  I.,  king  of  England.  This  able  and 
politic  prince  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity 
to  advance  the  principle,  for  which  the  homage 
that  had  been  performed  by  the  Scotch  prince* 
for  their  English  possessions  afforded  a colourable 
pretext,  that  the  kings  of  England  were  the  para- 
mount sovereign*  or  liege  lords  of  Scotland,  and 
that  the  competitor*  for  the  crown  should  do 
homage  to  him  a*  such.  Thi*  was  consented  to; 
and  Edward,  finding  Baliol  most  suitable  to  his 
views,  decided  in  his  favour.  The  latter,  however, 
being  les*  subservient  than  was  expected,  was 
spec* lil v set  aside  by  Edward,  who  attempted  to 
seize  the  kingdom  on  pretence  of  its  having  es-  j 
cheated  to  him  through  the  rebellion  of  bis  vassal  i 
The  nation,  however,  was  not  to  be  so  trans- 
ferred. Sir  William  Wallace  raised  the  standard 
of  independence ; and,  in  the  sequel,  the  famous 
Robert  Bruce,  gramlson  of  the  competitor  of  Baliol 
appeared  in  the  held ; and  after  unparalleled  exer- 
tions, continued  through  a series  of  years,  the 
great  victory  of  Bannockburn  (1314)  secured  the 
independence  of  Scotland,  and  established  the 
conqueror  and  hi*  family  on  the  throne. 

The  only  daughter  of  Robert  Bruce  having 
married  the  lord  high  steward,  Robert,  the  issue 
of  that  marriage,  and  the  first  of  the  family  of 
Stuart  who  arrived  at  the  royal  dignity,  succeeded 
to  the  crown  on  the  death  of  David  II.,  in  1371. 
From  this  period,  the  history  of  Scotland  is  com- 
paratively well  known ; and  the  continued  and 
extraordinary  ill-fortune  that  attended  t he  length- 
ened series  of  prince*  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  has 
vested  it  with  more  than  ordinary  interest. 

The  principle*  of  the  reformers  were  early  in- 
troduced into  Scotland,  and  were  eagerly  adopted 
bv  the  great  bulk  of  the  nobility  and  people.  The 
l*rotcstant  religion  obtained  the  ascendancy  in 
1660,  shortly  before  the  return  of  the  beautiful 
but  ill-fated  Queen  Mary  from  France,  where  she 
had  been  sent  to  be  educated.  At  this  period  the 
royal  authority  was  at  a very  low  ebb ; the  most 
violent  contentions  prevailed  amongst  the  nobility ; 
and  it  would  have  required  a sovereign  of  no  or- 
dinary ability  and  energy  of  character  to  conduct 
the  government  under  such  difficult  circumstances. 
We  need  not,  therefore,  l>e  surprised  at  the  failure 
of  Man*,  who,  though  not  without  gtssl  talents, 
was  wholly  inexperienced,  at  the  same  time  that 
she  had  the  misfortune  to  have  been  strongly  im- 
bued with  anti-Protestant  prejudices,  and  that  the 
violence  of  her  passions  made  her  sacrifice  her 
own  reputation  and  innocence,  and  the  well-l>cing 
of  the  kingdom,  to  their  gratification.  Having 
been  deposed  in  1567,  Mary  was  succeeded  by  her 
son,  James  VI.,  then  a minor.  The  latter  suc- 
ceeded, on  the  demise  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1603, 
to  the  crown  of  England,  when  the  two  British 
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kingdoms  were  happily  uuited  under  one  sove- 
reign. 

From  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Stuart  to 
the  union  of  the  crowns,  a period  of  about  230 
years,  Scotland,  speaking  generally,  was  in  a mos.t 
unsettled,  turbulent  slate.  The  feudal  system 
had  been  early  introduced  into  the  country ; and 
the  great  estate*  and  influence  enjoyed  by  several 
of  the  noble*  enabled  them  to  rival  the  sovereign 
in  power  and  importance,  and  sometime*  to  de- 
spise his  orders  and  insult  his  person.  In  France, 

| England,  and  other  countries,  the  sovereigns, 
J by  enfranchising  the  inhabitant*  of  the  great 
! towns,  and  attaching  them  to  their  interest*,  suc- 
ceeded, through  their  assistance,  after  a lengthened 
struggle,  in  abating  the  pride  and  independence  of 
the  barons,  and  reducing  them  to  obedience.  But 
the  king*  of  Scotland  nail  no  such  support  on 
, which  to  fall  back  : there  was  not,  in  fact,  a single 
1 great  town  in  the  kingdom ; and  they  had  nothing 
to  trust  to  hut  the  supplies  of  men  and  money 
they  could  draw  from  the  crown  estates,  and  from 
the  contributions  of  such  of  their  vassals  as  hap- 
pened to  lie  at  the  time  in  their  interest,  or  whom 
they  could  coerce.  In  consequence  of  these  ami 
other  concurring  causes,  the  power  of  the  Scottish 
king*  was  cirouinscrilied  within  the  narrowest 
limit*;  the  civil  broils  in  which  they  were  almost 
j always  engaged  were,  in  most  instances,  fomented 
ami  abetted  by  the  government  of  England;  and, 
a few  short  in  tonal*  excepted,  the  count  rv  was 
involved  iu  continuous  anarchy  and  confusion. 

The  union  of  the  crowns,  in  1603,  introduced  a 
great  change  for  the  better  into  the  state  of  do- 
mestic affair*  iu  Scotland.  The  barons  could  no 
longer  look  to  England  for  open  or  underhand 
support  in  their  contests  with  their  sovereign*; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  power  of  the  latter 
was  vastly  increased  by  their  being  able  to  employ 
the  resources  of  a much  more  civilised,  populous, 
and  powerful  monarchy  in  their  dispute*  with  their 
ancient  subjects.  Hence,  though  Scotland  laboured 
under  numerous  grievances,  resulting  principally 
from  the  unreasonable  hostility  of  the  sovereigns 
to  the  Presbyterian  form  of  church  government, 
to  which  the  people  were  enthusiastically  attached, 
she  gained  prodigiously  in  tranquillity  and  good 
order  subsequently  to  1603. 

The  union  of  the  kingdoms,  in  1707,  was,  as  it 
were,  the  necessary  result  and  completion  of  the 
union  of  the  crowns.  Though  excessively  un- 
Hipulnr  at  the  time,  and  opposed  by  many  of  the 
jest  Scotch  patriots,  it  has  lieen  of  vast  advantage 
to  Scotland,  as  well  as  to  the  empire  generally. 
The  consequences  of  the  rebellion  of  1745  were 
also  advantageous,  notwithstanding  the  unneces- 
sary cruelty  exhibited  in  it*  suppression.  It  ex- 
tinguished for  ever  the  long-cherished  hopes  of 
the  Jacobites,  and  it  stimulated  government  to 
take  effectual  measures  for  aliating  the  barbarism 
that  prevailed  in  the  Highlands,  and  for  the  intro- 
duction of  a more  efficient  administration  of  jus- 
tice into  all  jwirts  of  the  country. 

SCUTARI  (an.  Chn/tojuJis),  a town  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  being  however,  in  fact,  a suburb  of  Con- 
stantinople, opposite  the  latter,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  cnaunel  of  Constantinople,  on  the  Bitliy- 
nian  shore,  about  1 £ m.  E.  Seraglio  Point.  Pop. 
estimated  at  24,600  in  1862.  The  town  is  built 
on  the  declivity  of  several  hills,  and  has  a very 
picturesque  appearance  from  the  opposite  shore*  : 

| its  interior  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Turkish  capi- 
i tal,  aud  it  is  built  in  the  same  style.  A palace  of 
the  sultan,  with  extensive  gardens,  barrack* 
constructed  by  the  late  Sultan  Mahmoud,  several 
handsome  mosque*,  a noted  college  of  howling 
dervishes,  several  large  cemeteries,  with  public 
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baths  and  bazaars,  arc  the  principal  edifices  and 
public  establishment*.  It  is  a rendezvous  for  the 
merchants  and  caravans  from  Armenia  and  Persia 
trading  to  Constantinople,  and  is  the  first  station 
for  the  assembling  of  the  Turkish  troops  in  Asia. 

Scutari  is  very  ancient,  and  is  said  to  owe  its 
an.  name  of  Chryaojntlui  to  the  circumstance  of 
the  treasury  of  the  Persians  having  been  esta- 
blished in  it  when  they  attempted  the  conquest  of 
Greece.  Its  vicinity  was  memorable  from  the  de- 
cisive victory  obtained  by  Constantine  the  Croat 
over  hia  rival  Licinius. 

Scutari,  a fortified  towm  of  European  Turkey, 
and  the  cap.  of  a pachalic  in  Albania,  S.  of  the 
lake  Scutaro  (an.  Labeatia  Pahu),  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Bojana  and  Drinassi,  about  1G  m. 
from  the  embouchure  of  the  former  in  the  Gulf  of 
Drino,  in  the  Adriatic,  45  m.  SE.  Cattaro.  Pop. 
estimated  at  20,000.  It  has  a pretty  strong  cita- 
del, on  an  isolated  rock ; with  various  mosques 
and  Greek  and  Horn.  Cath.  churches.  It  stands 
on  uneven  ground,  and  is  built  in  a very  straggling 
manner.  A rather  active  trade  in  timlier  is  carried 
on  bv  vessels  which  ascend  the  Bojano  to  the  lake; 
the  inhabs.  also  manufacture  cotton  fabrics  and 
arms,  and  build  small  vessels.  .Scutari  is  supposed 
to  occupy  the  site  of  the  an.  Scodra , the  cap.  of 
the  Illyrian  king  Geiitius,  and  which  suliscqucntly 
appears  to  have  become  a Roman  colony.  It  is 
still  a place  of  impirtance. 

SCI  LLA  and  CHAKYBDIS:  the  former  a 
famous  rock  and  town  of  S.  Italy,  at  the  N. 
entrance  to  the  narrow  strait  separating  Italy 
from  Sicily ; and  the  latter  an  equally  famous 
whirlpiol  in  the  strait  near  the  Sicilian  coast. 
Scvlla  is  a bold  rocky  headland,  about  200  ft.  in 
height,  projecting  into  the  sea,  and  hollowed  at 
the  base  into  caverns  by  the  action  of  the  waves. 
It  is  surmounted  by  a castle,  in  lat.  38°  14'  15" 
N.,  long.  15°  44'  E.  There  is  a sandy  bay  on  each 
side  the  rock ; and  the  towm  of  .Scylla,  built  prin- 
cipally on  the  steep  acclivities  of  the  ridge, 
stretches  down  to  the  shore  on  either  Rule.  It  has 
about  5,000  inhabs.,  expert  fishermen,  seamen, 
and  divers. 

This  little  town  suffered  tremendously  from  the 
earthquake  that  devastated  Calabria  in  1783.  A 
large  portion  of  the  inhab.,  with  the  prince  at 
their  Mad,  fled  to  the  bench,  believing  it  to  be 
least  exposed  to  danger.  But  they  had  not  been 
long  there  when  an  adjoining  cliff  fell  into  the 
sea;  and  the  waves,  driven  back  by  its  fall, 
rushed  forward  again  with  such  tremendous  fury 
ns  to  rise  high  upon  the  shore,  sweeping  along 
with  them  in  their  recoil  2,475  persons,  not  one  of 
whom  escaped  alive. 

The  rock  of  Scylla  Is  6,047  English  yards,  or 
nearly  3^  m.  from  the  opposite  point  of  Fare,  at 
the  NE.  extremity  of  Sicily.  The  whirl  pool  of 
Chary bdis  is  not,  however,  opposite  to  Scvlla,  but 
within  the  strait  outside  the  tongue  of  land  en- 
closing the  harbour  of  Messina.  From  its  pro- 
minent position  at  the  mouth  of  the  slraits,  Scylla 
is  expooed  to  the  full  action  of  the  current,  the 
sea  making  a loud  noise  in  the  caverns  it  has 
hollowed  in  the  rock,  which,  of  course,  is  much 
increased  in  storms.  Charvbdis  seems  to  be 
formed  by  the  main  current  passing  through  the 
straits  from  the  N.  being  thrown  over  to  the  Sici- 
lian shore  by  the  point  of  Pezzo,  and  meeting  the 
lateral  current  running  in  an  opposite  direction. 
It  is  from  70  to  90  fathoms  deep,  circling  in  quick 
eddies.  But,  notwithstanding  the  action  of  the 
contrary  currents,  and  the  formidable  appearance 
of  Chary  Mia,  there  is  no  longer  any  real  danger 
in  navigating  the  straits,  provided  due  caution  be 
exercised.  Although,  however,  it  is  quite  obvious 


J that  Homer,  in  depicting  the  terrific  dangers  en- 
countered by  Ulysses  in  this  famous  strait  (sec 
I Pope's  Odyssey,  lib.  xxi.  liu.  87),  has  made  a 
j very  liberal  use;  of  the  licence  allowed  to  a poet, 

1 still  it  is  abundantly  certain  that  it  must  have 
I lieen  much  more  dangerous  in  antiquity  than  at 
I present.  It  was  a generally  received  opinion 
| among  the  ancients,  that  Italy  and  Sicily  were 
I once  united,  and  that  they  had  been  tom  asunder 
; by  some  great  convulsion  of  nature.  Pliny  says, 
* Sicilia , tpttnulam  Bruttin  agro  co/uerena,  tnnr  in- 
\terfuao  nuiri  aculaa.'  (Lib.  iii.  cap.  8;  see  also 
Sifius  Italicus,  lib.  xiv.  lin.  2 ; Virgil.)  But 
whether  this  were  so  or  not,  it  is  plain  that  the 
action  of  the  current  for  a period  of  more  than 
I 3,000  years  must  have  materially  widened  ami 
j deepened  the  strait,  and  worn  down  those  rockv 
j prominences  that  render  such  narrow  channels 
j peculiarly  dangerous.  The  configuration  of  the 
>trait  has  also,  no  doubt,  been  materially  altered 
| in  the  interval  bv  the  earthquakes  so  prevalent  in 
I this  region;  so  that  we  nre  by  no  means  entitled 
to  ascribe  the  statements  of  the  ancients,  in  re- 
gard to  its  dangers,  solely  to  their  ignorance  of 
navigation  or  their  love  of  the  marvellous. 

Vessels  in  passing  through  the  straits,  in  order 
to  avoid  coming  within  the  vortex  of  Charvbdis, 

I sometimes  ran  upon  Scvlla.  which  gave  rise  to  the 
I famous  proverbial  expression — 4 1 nr  it  lit  in  Sn/llum 
| cupima  vitarv  Charybilim applicable  to  those 
I who,  to  avoid  a less,  run  into  a greater  danger. 

| SEBASTIAN  (ST.),  a fortified  frontier  city  end 
! sea-port  of  Spain,  cap.  prov.  Guipuscoa,  in  Biscay, 
at  the  extremity  of  a low  sandy  tongue  of  land, 
projecting  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  10  m.  W.  bv  S. 
Fuenterrabia,  and  40’  m.  ENE.  Bilbao.  Pop. 
9,047  in  1857.  St.  Sebastian  having  been  in  a 
great  measure  rebuilt  since  1813,  it  is  now  one  of 
the  neatest  ami  most  regularly  constructed  towns 
in  the  ]ieninsiila,  presenting  a favourable  contrast 
to  most  other  Spanish  cities.  It  is  defended  oil 
the  E.  and  W.  by  strong  walls,  washed  bv  the 
sea ; on  the  N.  by  the  castle  of  Mota,  on  Mount 
Urgullo,  a rugged  cone  near  400  ft.  in  height ; 
and  oil  the  S.  it  is  shut  off  by  advanced  military 
works,  and  by  the  little  river  Urumca,  from  its 
suburb  of  St.  Catherine.  The  cattle  is  well  sup- 
plied with  water,  and  is  a fortress  quite  independ- 
ent of  the  city,  with  which  it  communicates  by 
two  routes,  both  defended  by  various  batteries. 
St.  Seluistian  has  some  handsome  squares,  several 
churches  and  convents,  and  n civil  and  military 
hospital;  its  streets  are  clean,  and  it  is  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  w’ater,  though  not  of  the  liest 
quality.  The  Urumca  is  crossed  by  a stone  bridge 
of  8 arches.  Though  secure,  and  well  defended, 
the  harbour  is  difficult  of  entrance;  it  Ls  formed  by 
n mole,  and  is  of  small  size.  St.  Sebastian  has 
always  been  a place  of  considerable  trade,  and  was 
the  seat  of  the  Philippine  Company.  It  is  the 
port  whence  Pampduna,  Vittorio,  and  Logrono, 
obtain  most  part  of  their  supplies  of  colonial  and 
other  foreign  goods;  and  at  which  the  greater  part 
of  the  French  and  English  manufactures  destined 
for  Madrid,  and  oilier  towns  in  the  interior,  are 
imputed.  Ita  expat*  are  chiefly  iron  and  wool. 
It  had  formerly  some  large  cordage  factories  and 
tanneries,  but  these  have  mostly  fallen  into  doenv. 
It  is  the  residence  of  a military  governor,  2 jus- 
tices, and  the  seat  of  a sub-delegation  of  police ; 
a lottery  department  and  a tribunal  of  commerce. 
From  its  being  one  of  the  keys  of  S|>ain,  its  posses- 
sion has  always  been  an  object  of  great  iuiptrt- 
ance  in  the  contests  between  the  French  and 
Spaniards.  The  former  took  it  in  1719,  1794,  and 
1808;  and  held  it  from  the  last-mentioned  epoch 
till  1813,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  British  forces 
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under  Sir  Thomas  Graham,  now  Lord  Lynedoch. 
The  latter  were  repulsed  in  their  first  attempt  to 
carry  it  by  storm  in  July ; but  they  succeeded, 
though  not  without  an  enormous  loss,  in  the  se- 
cond assault  on  the  31st  of  August.  A tire 
having  broken  out  in  the  town  during  the  assault, 
it  was  all  but  destroyed. 

SEDAN,  a fortified  town  of  France,  on  its  NK. 
frontier,  ddp.  Ardennes,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Meuse, 
124  m.  ESE.  Mezii-rcs.  Pop.  15,536  in  1861. 
Though  an  important  frontier  town,  its  works, 
some  of  which  were  constructed  by  Yauban.  have 
latterly  been  neglected;  and  its  citadel,  at  its  SE. 
extremity,  has  been  converted  into  an  arsenal. 
The  town  stands  cm  very  uneven  ground,  and  is 
separated  into  two  unequal  parts  by  the  Meuse, 
here  crossed  by  a stone  bridge.  It  u*  well  built; 
the  streets,  which  arc  wide  and  clean,  are  oma-  | 
merited  with  numerous  fountains;  the  houses  are 
mostly  of  stouc,  roofed  with  slate,  and  in  the  en- 
virons arc  various  public  walks.  Sedan  has  ex- 
cellent cavalry  and  other  barracks,  a military  hos- 
pital for  600  patients;  other  military  establish- 
ments; a Calvinist,  and  several  Horn.  Catholic 
churches,  a public  library,  communal  college,  and 
a handsome  theatre.  It  is  the  seat  of  a tribunal 
of  primary  jurisdiction  and  a chamber  of  manu- 
factures. 

Sedan  has  been  long  celebrated  for  its  woollen  , 
manufactures,  consisting  principally  of  tine  black  j 
cloths  and  cassimeres.  On  an  average,  from 
11,000  to  12,000  workpeople  are  employed  in  the 
woollen  manufactures  of  the  town  and  its  vicinity, 
of  whom  from  3,000  to  4,000  belong  to  the  town  ; 
from  2,000  to  2,600  belonging  to  the  neighbour- 
ing villages,  go  to  work  daily  within  the  town ; 
and  the  remainder,  consisting  principally  of 
weavers,  inhabit  the  country  for  a distance  of  from 
three  to  four  leagues  round.  The  last,  who  also 
occupy  small  patches  of  land,  work  at  the  loom  in 
their  own  cottages;  whereas  those  who  live  in  and 
near  the  town  are  mostly  employed  in  large  manu- 
facturing establishments.  The  greatest  harmony 
subsists  lx- tween  the  workpeople  and  the  manu- 
facturers. Instruction  is  much  more  extensively 
diffused  among  the  workpeople  than  at  Hhcims, 
and,  speaking  generally,  they  have  all  the  signs 
of  good  health ; circumstances  chiefly  consequent 
on  the  non-introduction  of  children  into  the  fac- 
tories at  too  early  on  age.  Hosiery,  leather, 
arms,  and  hardware  arc  also  produced  at  Sedan ; 
and  it  has  numerous  dyeing-houses,  with  an  exten- 
sive trade  in  drugs. 

Previously  to  the  Revolution,  Sedan  was  the 
cap.  of  a principality,  which  had  often  changed 
bands  in  the  middle  ages,  hut  which  was  finally 
exchanged  with  Louis  XIV.  for  some  other  fiefs 
by  the  Turenne  family.  One  of  the  greatest  of 
the  French  generals,  the  famous  Marshal  Turenne, 
was  a native  of  this  town,  in  the  citadel  of  which 
he  first  saw  the  fight  on  the  16th  of  September, 
1611.  His  statue,  in  bronze,  ornaments  the  prin- 
cipal square. 

SEGORBE  (an.  Segobrigar),  a city  of  Spain, 
cap.  distr.  of  its  own  name  in  Valencia,  near  the  ) 
Palancia.  18  m.  NW.  Murviedro.  Pop.  7,232  in  1 
1857.  The  town  has  several  squares,  numerous  ’ 
public  and  private  fountains,  a cathedral  in  which  i 
are  some  good  {stinting*,  several  convents,  a 
prison,  workhouse,  and  other  public  edifices.  Its  j 
inhabitants  are  occupied  in  the  manufacture  of 
starch,  earthenware,  and  paper,  the  distillation  of 
brandy,  and  the  quarrying  marble  in  the  vici- 
nity. Two  large  fairs  are  annually  held  here. 
Various  Roman  antiquities  have  been  found  within  . 
the  city. 

SEGOVIA  (an.  Securia),  a city  of  Spain.  Old  | 
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Castile,  cap.  of  the  pn>v.  of  its  own  name,  48  m. 
NNW.  Madrid,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
railway.  Pop.  10,339  in  1857.  The  city  is  built 
on  two  hills  and  the  intervening  valley,  the  un- 
evenness of  the  site  giving  it  a wild  look.  Most 
of  the  streets  are  crooked  and  dirty,  the  bouses 
also  are  ill-built,  and  chiefly  of  wood.  The  public 
buildings  comprise  18  churches,  including  the 
cathedral,  5 hospitals,  a mint,  a college  for  cadets 
in  the  old  castle  or  Alcazar,  and  military  barracks. 
The  cathedral,  one  of  the  handsomest  churches  in 
Spain,  has  a tower  330  ft.  high,  and  exhibits  a 
mixture  of  the  Gothic  and  Arabian  styles,  nearly 
resembling  that  in  the  great  church  at  Salamanca. 
The  interior  is  characterised  by  a simplicity  rarely 
seen  in  S]>aiush  churches,  the  effect  of  which  is 
infinitely  superior  to  that  of  the  gildings  and 
ornaments  elsewhere  observable.  The  Alcazar 
is  in  great  preservation,  occupying  a commanding 
situation  on  a nx’k  rising  above  the  open  country. 
Towards  the  town  is  a large  court  before  the  great 
outward  tower,  formerly  used  as  a prison,  but  now 
as  a college  of  cadets.  The  rest  of  the  buildings 
form  an  antique  palace,  once  the  favourite  resi- 
dence of  Ferdinand  and  Isnliella:  it  comprises 
several  magnificent  halls,  with  gill  ceilings,  and 
along  the  cornice  of  the  grand  saloon  are  fifty-two 
wooden  statues  of  the  kings  of  Spain  seated  in 
state.  The  military  college  was  remodelled  011 
the  formation  of  the  present  constitution,  and  the 
instruction  given  by  the  professors  embraces  most 
branches  of  knowledge  connected  with  military 
science. 

The  great  glory  of  Segovia  is  its  aqueduct, 
supposed  to  have  been  built  in  the  time  of  Trajan, 
and  certainly  one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens 
of  Roman  architecture  in  Spain.  It  is  not  only 
an  admirable  monument  for  its  solidity  and  good 
masonry,  which  have  withstood  the  violence  of 
Imrborians  and  the  inclemencies  of  the  seasons 
during  so  many  ages,  but  is  wonderfully  lieautiful 
aud  fight  in  its  design.  It  consists  of  161  arches, 
in  two  ranges,  that  nearest  the  ground  comprising 
118,  of  which  43  are  surmounted  by  an  equal 
number  of  others : the  whole  is  built  of  square 
stones,  without  mortar,  and  at  the  top  is  a 
channel,  one  hollow,  but  now  fillet!  up,  only  8 ft. 
wide,  and  without  a parapet.  The  total  length 
of  the  aqueduct  is  750  yards,  and  its  height  in 
crossing  the  valley  (measured  close  to  the  Pluzn 
del  Asuguejoy  where  two  of  the  arches  cross  the 
street)  is  estimated  at  102  ft. 

'Hie  mint  of  Segovia,  the  most  ancient  in  Spain, 
is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  city,  on  the  small 
river  Ercsma,  the  water  of  which  turns  its  ma- 
chinery: formally  years,  however,  its  operations 
have  been  confined  to  the  coinage  of  tnaravedi*, 
quartos,  and  other  copper  pieces.  Segovia  is  said 
to  be  a decayed  city,  aud  most  book*  on  S|taiit 
contain  accounts  of  the  former  flourishing  state  of 
its  woollen  manufactures;  but  these  accounts  are 
very  greatly  exaggerated,  and,  when  most  flourish- 
ing, the  number  of  loom*  in  Segovia  did  not 
exceed  300  (Quest  ioucs  Criticas,  p.  37),  which, 
perhaps,  is  about  their  present  number.  It  also 
produces  paper,  earthenware,  and  glass.  A fair 
ncld  here  in  June  is  much  frequented.  In  the 
neighbourhood  are  mines  of  lead  and  copper,  as 
well  a*  quarries  of  black  marble. 

The  early  history  of  Segovia  is  somewhat  ob- 
scure; but,  like  most  other  cities  of  Castile,  it 
belonged  successively  to  the  Romans,  Goths,  and 
Moors,  from  the  last  of  whom  it  was  taken  at 
the  beginning  of  the  15th  century.  During  the 
Peninsular  war  the  town  was  occupied  by  the 
French  from  1808  to  1814. 

&E1NE,  the  smallest,  but  most  populous. 
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wealthy,  and  important  dep.  of  France,  being 
that  in  which  the  capital  is  situated.  It  extends 
between  lnt.  48°  43'  and  48°  58'  X.,  and  long. 
2°  10'  and  2°  35'  E.,  being  entirely  surrounded  by 
the  dep.  Seine-et-Oise.  It  is  of  a nearly  circular 
shape,  about  15  m.  in  diameter.  Aren,  47,548 
hectares.  Pop.  1, {*53, 660  in  1800.  The  Seine 
traverses  this  dep.  in  its  centre,  with  a general  di- 
rection from  NW.  to  SE.t  and  receives  the  Marne 
within  its  limits.  There  are  a few  hills,  hut  none 
of  much  elevation.  Mont-Valerin  docs  not  rise  I 
to  450  ft,  above  the  level  of  the  Seine,  and  Mont- 1 
martre  is  only  344  ft.  in  height.  The  soil  is  chiefly  j 
calcareous,  this  dep.  forming  the  centre  of  the  ! 
remarkable  tertiary  region  called  the  Paris  basin.  1 
(See  Paris  and  France.)  Hut  the  chalk  is  I 
covered  with  a lied  of  vegetable  mould  of  con-  I 
tddcrable  thickness;  and  the  manure  supplied  by  j 
the  capital  renders  the  dep.  very  productive.  The  i 
arable  lands  are  estimated  at  29,205  hectares: 
meadows.  1,543  ditto;  vineyards,  2,784  ditto;  and  j 
orchards  and  gardens,  3,502  ditto.  Com  is  not  : 
extensively  raised,  and  the  little  that  is  produces!  I 
is  but  indifferent.  It  furnishes  very  superior 
j»eaches  and  other  fruits,  and  there  are  name- 
rous  market  gardens  for  kitchen  vegetables.  A ! 
good  many  cattle,  and  other  live  stock,  are  fat-  j 
toned  for  the  Paris  markets,  and  there  are  some  J 
flocks  of  superior  sheep.  The  manufacturing  in- 
dustry centres  in  Paris. 

Seine  (an.  Stxputna),  a river  of  France;  and 
though  by  no  means  the  largest,  yet  one  of  the  j 
most  important  in  the  kingdom,  being  that  on 
which  the  capital  is  built.  It  rises  in  the  dep.  , 
and  mountain-chain  of  the  Cote  d’Or  (by  which  1 
it  is  separated  from  the  liasin  of  the  Loire),  about 
lat.  47°  3t>'  N„  lonj'.  5°  E.,  20  in.  N\YT.  Dijon,  j 
It  flows  generally  in  a NW.  direction,  between  ^ 
the  liasins  of  the  Loire  on  the  SW.,  and  of  the 
M euse  and  Somme  on  the  NE.,  through  the  deps.  , 
of  Aube,  Seine-et-Marne,  Seino-et-Oise,  Seine,  j 
Eure,  and  Seine  Inferieure,  to  the  British  Channel,  I 
which  it  enters  by  a wide  actuary  at  Havre,  about  J 
lat.  49°  30'  N„  and  long.  0°  Iv  E.,  nearly  oppq-  I 
site  Newhaven  in  Sussex.  Its  entire  course,  in  [ 
consequence  of  its  numerous  windings,  is  esti-  j 
mated  at  500  in.,  for  nearly  350  of  which  it  is 
navigable.  Its  source  is  about  1,420  ft.  almve  the  j 
level  of  the  sea.  Hut  more  than  three-  fourths  ; 
of  its  descent  takes  place  within  tbc  first  100  m.  ; 
of  its  course,  for  at  Troyes  it  is  not  more  than 
440  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  at  Paris  its  mean  ele- 
vation above  the  latter  is  only  51  ft.,  and  at  Kouen 
20  ft.  (Bruguifcre,  Orograpfiie.)  From  its  not 
rising  in  mountains  of  any  great  elevation,  it  is  , 
neither  subject  to  serious  inundations,  nor  has 
it  a rapid  current;  and  the  latter  circumstance,  ! 
together  with  its  gentle  rate  of  descent  in  the  j 
lower  parts  of  its  course,  renders  it  highly  suit-  ! 
able  for  navigation.  The  chief  obstacles  to  its  ! 
utility  are  the  shilling  sand-banks  in  its  actuary, 
and  somejshallowH  between  Quillelsruf  and  Kouen. 
At  Paris  the  Seine  is  from  300  to  500  ft.  in  width, 
nt  its  mouth  it  is  7 m.  in  width.  It  is  here  sub- 
ject, at  the  return  of  every  tide,  to  a phenomenon 
termed  the  barm , similar  to  the  mucarrt  in  the 
Dordogne,  the  bore  in  the  Solway  Frith  and 
Ganges.  This  consists  of  a wave  of  great  mag- 
nitude, with  an  almost  perpendicular  front,  im- 
pelled inwards  from  the  sea  with  much  violence 
as  high  as  Jurnieges,  and  sometimes  even  as  far 
as  Kouen.  It  gives  notice  of  its  approach  by  a 
noise  which  is  heard  Air  forty  minutes  before- 
hand, but  it  is,  notwithstanding,  frequently  pro- 
ductive of  damage  to  shipping.  The  tide  in  the 
Seine  is  usually  perceptible  as  high  ns  Kouen,  to 
which  city  the  river  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  2U0 

You  IV. 
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• tons.  Respecting  the  trade  of  the  Seine,  see  the 
i articles  Havre  and  Paris. 

I 'Plic  Seine  receives  several  considerable  tributa- 
ries: as  the  Aube.  Marne,  and  Oise,  from  the  NE., 
and  the  Yonne,  Eure,  and  Rille,  from  the  S.  and 
W.  Besides  Paris,  several  large  and  flourishing 
commercial  cities  and  towns  are  seated  on  the 
Seine:  as  Rouen,  Elbceuf,  Troves  Melon,  am! 
Montorpan,  with  Chatillon,  Bar,  Nogen t,  Corbeil, 
St.  Germains,  and  Honfleur;  and  at  its  mouth  is 
Havre,  which,  Marseille's  excepted,  is  the  first 
commercial  port  of  France. 

The  Seine  and  its  tributaries  are  connected  by 
the  canals  of  Hriare.  Orleans,  and  Nivemais,  with 
the  I/»ire;  by  that  of  St.  Quentin  with  the  Somme 
and  Scheldt;  by  that  of  Ardennes  with  the  Meuse, 
ami  by  that  of  Burgundy  with  the  Loire.  The 
canal  of  Ourrq  (sec  Paris)  also  communicates 
with  it.  The  banks  of  the  Seine  below  Paris  have 
been  much  praised  for  their  beauty. 

SEINE-INFFRIECRE,  a maritime  dep.  of 
France,  reg.  N.,  formerly  comprised  for  the  most 
part  in  the  prov.of  Normandy,  having  E.  the  deps. 
Somme  and  Oise,  S.  Euro  and  Calvados,  and  \V. 
and  X.  the  British  Channel.  Area,  603.329 
hectares.  Pon.  789,908  in  18(51.  The  S.  boundary 
consists  mostly  of  the  Seine  and  its  scstuaries. 
There  are  some  hill  chains,  but  none  of  much 
consequence.  Oasts  in  general  abrupt,  present- 
ing a succession  of  calcareous  cliffs.  Climate 
moist,  and  colder  than  on  the  opposite  coast  of 
England.  Soil  generally  calcareous  or  sandy ; 
but  in  the  arronds.  of  Havre  and  Yvetot  there  are 
some  very  fertile  tracts,  consisting  of  a fine  light 
clay.  The  surface  is  distributed  as  follows: 
378,016  hectares  arable,  28,024  do.  meadows, 
61,173  do.  orchards  and  gardens,  and  68,844  do, 
woods.  Agriculture  is  more  advanced  in  this  than 
in  most  other  deps.  Ploughs  of  a superior  kind 
have  latterly  been  introduced;  the  efficiency  of 
manures  is  well  understood ; and  fallows  have 
lieen  to  a considerable  extent  superseded  by  the 
introduction  of  an  improved  rotation.  Near 
Havre,  on  the  large  farms  only,  a few  acres  are 
in  fallow : of  the  arable  land,  about  one-third 
part  may  be  in  wheat ; one-third  in  oats,  barley, 
and  rye;  one-sixth  in  clover;  one- twelfth  in  peas 
and  vetches,  and  one-twelfth  in  flax;  and  these 
are  alxiut  the  proportions  throughout  most  part  of 
the  dt*p.  The  proportion  of  large  properties  is 
greater  in  this  than  in  any  cither  dep.  of  France. 
The  large  proprietors  seldom  or  never  farm  their 
own  lauds.  Some  farms  run  from  *200  to  300 
acres,  but  in  general  they  are  much  smaller:  they 
are  almost  always  let  for  a terra  of  9 years,  at  a 
rent  varying  from  30*.  to  50*.  per  hectare,  which 
is  always  paid  in  money.  A good  deal  of  cider  is 
made,  and  roost  of  the  ’peasants’  cottages  are  sur- 
rounded by  small  orchards.  Cattle,  horses,  and 
sheep  are  all  of  good  breeds,  and  are  among  the 
best  in  France:  the  produce  of  w*imi1  is  estimated 
at  about  653,000  kilogs.  a year.  Wages  are  high. 
Farm  servants  always  live  with  their  masters; 
and  ploughmen  receive  from  8/.  to  12/.  sterling  a 
year;  women  from  3/.  to  6/.,  generally  in  money 
Their  food  consists  of  bread,  vegetables  of  all 
kinds,  soup,  eggs,  and  cheese,  with  cider  for  drink; 

I and  butchers’  meat  once  or  twice  a week.  The 
! occupiers  of  farms  are  prosperous,  though  not  rich. 
The  farmer  pays  the  laud,  house,  window,  and 
[>ersonal  taxes,  and  is  frequently  called  on  for  the 
support  of  pAU|H‘rx.  The  latter  are  numerous,  and 
as  no  legal  provision  is  made  for  them,  they  nre 
wholly  dependent  upon  voluntary  contributions. 
The  dep.,  which  ranks  third  in  France  with  respect 
to  pop.,  is  inferior  to  none  in  manufacturing  in- 
dustry. Kouen  (which  see)  is  at  the  head  of  the 
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cotton  manufacturing  towns,  and  Elbceuf  is  one  1 
of  the  chief  seats  of  the  French  woollen  manufac- 
ture. Manufactures  of  most  other  descriptions 
are  carried  on;  and  the  den.  has,  through  Havre, 
a most  extensive  trade  with  England,  America, 
ami  most  parts  of  the  world ; and  by  the  Seine, 
with  Paris  and  the  interior  of  France.  It  is 
divided  into  5 arronds;  chief  towns,  Kouen,  the 
cap.,  Dieppe,  HnvTe,  Xeufchatcl,  and  Yvetot, 

SKINK-KT-MAHNK,  a dep.  of  France,  reg.  X., 
mostly  between  the  46th  and  49th  deg.  of  N.  lat., 
and  long.  2°  80*  and  8°  HO'  E. ; having  X.  the 
deps.  Oise  and  Aisne;  E.  Aulie  and  Marne;  S. 
Yonue  and  Loiret;  and  W.,  the  last-named  and 
Scinc-et-Oiac.  Area,  573,635  hectares.  Pop. 
85*2.312  in  1861.  Surface,  undulating;  its  slope 
being  from  E.  to  W.  The  highest  hills  are  in  I 
the  S.  The  Seine,  here  joined  by  the  Yonne,  ^ 
traverses  the  S.,  and  the  Marne  the  N.  part  of 
the  dep.  The  Ourcq,  Leung,  and  (irand  Morin 
an1  the  other  princi|>al  rivers.  The  geological 
formations  are  mostly  calcareous,  overlain  iu  raanv 
j tarts  by  a deep  layer  of  vegetable  soil.  This  is 
one  of  the  finest  agricultural  deps.  in  France,  and 
has  a good  deal  of  rich  land.  It  is  said  to  com- 
prise 367,824  hectares  arable  land,  88,298  ditto 
meadows,  18,972  ditto  vineyards,  6,607  ditto 
orchards  and  gardens,  and  79,862  ditto  woods.  It 
has  a large  surplus  of  com,  principally  wheat  and 
oats,  for  exportation.  Potatoes  are,  also,  pretty 
extensively  grown.  The  produce  of  wine  may 
amount  to  nearly  600,000  hectola. ; but  it  is  mostly 
of  low  quality,  and  is  principally  used  for  home- 
consumption  only.  Cyder  is  also  produce* I. 
Meaux  is  finely  situated  in  the  midst  of  rich 
natural  pastures,  which  fatten  great  numbers  of 
cattle,  and  the  tlairv  husbandry  is  also  carried  on 
to  some  extent.  *rhe  breed  of  sheep  has  been 
much  improved  by  crossing  with  the  Merino  breed, 
and  the  total  annual  produce  of  wool  is  estimated 
at  1,200,000  kilogs.  Wax  and  honey  are  impor- 
tant articles.  No  mines  are  wrought,  but  a good 
many  hands  are  employed  in  quarrying  paving 
and  other  stone.  Manufactures  principally  of 
cotton  and  linen  fabrics,  hardware  ami  cutlery, 
earthenware,  leather,  and  paper.  This  dep.  is 
divided  into  5 armnds. ; chief  towns,  Mclun, 
the  cap.  Coulomraiers,  Fontainbleau,  Meaux, 
and  l*rovins. 

SEINE- ET-OISE  (formerly  fs/r-f/e- France) , 
a d^p.  of  France,  reg.  N.,  principally  between 
lat.  48°  and  49°  N.,  and  long.  1°  30'  and  2°  30'  E. ; 
having  N.  the  drf|>.  of  Oise,  E.  Scine-«t-Mame, 
8.  Loiret,  W.  Eure  ami  Eure-et- Loire : it  encloses 
the  metro|H)litan  dtfp.  of  the  Seine.  Area,  660,537 
hectares.  Pop.  513,073  in  1861.  It  has  no  hill 
400  ft.  in  height.  The  Seine  traverses  this  dep. 
from  NW.  to  SE.,  receiving  the  Oise  and  Essonne 
within  its  limits.  As  it  belongs  to  the  great 
tertiary  basin  of  Paris,  the  soil  of  the  de'p.  is  prin- 
cipally calcareous;  a large  portion,  however,  is  i 
sandy  ; and  it  is  not  particularly  fertile,  except  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  where  it  is  liberally  [ 
manured.  According  to  the  official  returns,  the  I 
arable  lands  comprise  367,741  beet.;  meadows, 
20,091  do.;  vineyanls,  16,711  do.;  orchards,  7,660 
do.;  and  woods, *7 7,2 13  do.  Principal  com  crops, 
oats  and  wheat.  The  annnal  produce  of  wine  is 
estimated  at  al>out  700,000  hoctol.,  but  it  is  of 
very  indifferent  quality : cyder  is  also  produced, 
to  the  extent  of  about  100,000  hect.  a year.  The 
culture  of  figs,  cherries,  strawberries,  and  other 
fruits  and  vegetables  for  the  Paris  markets,  is  an 
imiM*rtant  branch  of  industry.  A good  manv 
sheep  are  broil,  and  cows  for  their  milk,  which  is 
sent  to  Paris ; but  few  other  kinds  of  live  stock 
are  reared.  The  proximity  of  Paris  has  given 
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rise  to  a great  variety  of  manufactures.  Yarn 
and  stuffs  of  all  kinds,  paper,  hair  fabrics,  leather, 
earthenware,  beet-root  sugar  ami  chemical  pro- 
ducts, are  among  the  good*  manufactured.  Tlic 
dep.  has  a very  extensive  general  trade.  It  is 
divided  into  6 armnds. ; chief  towns,  Versailles, 
the  cap..  Mantes,  Puntoise,  Rambouillet,  E taro  pcs, 
and  CorbciL 

SELBY,  n market  town,  river  port,  and  par.  of 
England,  W.  riding,  co.  York,  chiefly  in  Bnrkston- 
Ash  wnjH-ntakr,  on  the  Ouse,  1 1 m.  S.  by  E.  York, 
on  a branch  of  the  Great  Northern  railway.  Pop. 
of  town,  5,271,  and  of  par.  5,424  in  1881,  Area  of 
par.  3,180  acres.  The  town  is  well  built,  paved, 
and  lighted,  and  has  latterly  been  much  improved. 
A handsome  Gothic  market-cross,  the  par.  qhurch, 
and  the  town-hall,  a neat  brick  edifice  built  in 
1825,  are  the  principal  public  buildings.  The 
church  is  a portion  (almost  the  only  one  remain- 
ing) of  Selby  Abbey,  founded  by  William  the 
Conqueror  in  1069,  in  which  Henry  I.  was  bom. 
It  is  a large  and  magnificent  cross  church,  of 
mixed  Norman  and  early  English  architecture. 
The  choir  is  a most  beautiful  specimen  of  decorated 
work ; the  E.  end  is  peculiarly  fine,  with  very 
beautiful  windows  and  octagonal  turrets,  having 
rich  pinnacles.  It  has  some  very  superior  stone 
screen-work  and  ancient  stained  glass.  Selby 
has  places  of  worship  for  Friends,  Independent*, 
Calvinists,  Wesleyans,  Unitarians,  and  Rom.  Ca- 
tholics ; a grammar-school  founded  by  Edward  V I ., 
and  a hospital  for  seven  poor  widows.  The  Ouse, 
which  is  here  crossed  by  a bridge,  is  navigable  to 
Selby  for  vessels  of  considerable  burden ; and  it 
carries  on  an  extensive  intercourse  by  water  with 
Goole  and  Hull.  It  is  also  connected  by  railways 
with  Hull  and  Leeds;  and  a branch  custom-house 
being  established  here,  it  has  become  a consider- 
able entrepot.  It  has  also  manufactures  of  sail- 
cloth, leather,  and  iron  pood,  and  sli|»  for  building 
river  craft.  Petty  sessions  for  the  waftcntake  are 
held  here,  and  courts  leet  and  baron  twice  a year 
by  the  lord  of  the  manor.  Market  day,  Monday  ; 
Fairs,  Easter  Tuesday,  Monday  after  June  *22, 
andOcL  10,  for  cattle,  wool,  linen,  tin,  and  copper 
wares. 

SELKIRK,  an  inland  co.  of  Scotland,  being  one 
of  the  smallest  and  the  least  populous  in  that  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  havmg  N.  Mid-Lothian, 
E.  Roxburgh,  S.  Dumfries,  and  W.  Peebles.  Area, 
169,280  acres,  of  which  not  more  than  one-tenth 
is  supposed  to  be  arable.  This  co.  is,  in  most  re- 
spects, similar  to  that  of  Peebles  and  the  state- 
ments as  to  the  one  will  apply,  with  little  modifi- 
cation, to  the  other.  The  greater  jiart  of  the  surface 
is  mountainous;  but  the  hills  are  green  and  smooth 
to  the  summits,  and  afford  excellent  sheep  pasture. 
The  co.  is  watered  by  the  Tweed,  and  its  two  tri- 
I Hilaries,  the  Ettrick  and  Yarrow : there  is  some 
excellent  arable  land  in  the  valleys  traversed  hv 
these  rivers,  but  the  extent  is  inconsiderable.  Sel- 
kirk lias  fully  participated  in  the  wonderful  im- 
provements that  have  been  made  during  the  last 
half  century  in  most  parts  of  Scotland.  Its  agri- 
culture, breeds  of  cattle  and  sheen  (now  wholly 
Cheviot),  roads,  buildings,  food  anu  clothes  of  the 
inhabitants,  have  all  been  signally  improved. 
The  woollen  manufacture  is  earned  on  with  spirit 
and  success  at  Galashiels.  The  co.  semi*  1 mem. 
to  the  H.  of  C.  Registered  electors,  504  in  1865. 
Selkirk  i*  divided  into  seven  parishes,  ami  had.  at 
the  census  of  1861, 1,468  inhau.  houses,  and  10,449 
inhabitants,  while  in  1841  it  had  1,446  inhab. 
houses,  and  7,989  inhabitants. 

Ski.kiuk,  a market  town  and  royal  bor.  of  Scot- 
land, can.  of  the  above  co.,  on  the  W.  side  of  a 
range  of  mountains,  about  m.  Irani  the  right 
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hank  of  the  Ettrick,  and  33  m.  SK.  by  S.  F.din- 1 Beside*  the  duke,  about  2,000  Austrian  troops  fell 
burgh,  on  the  road  leading  from  the  latter  to  Cat-  | in  the  battle  and  pursuit,  while  the  loss  of  the 
lisle.  Pop.  3,695  in  1661.  The  town  consists  | Swiss  is  said  not  to  hove  exceeded  200  men. 
chiolly  of  one  wide,  irregular  street,  which,  at  the  j SEX  AAR.  See  Nubia. 
market-place, expands  into  a triangular  own  sjiace.  SEN  MEKE,  a village  of  Belgium,  prov.llninault, 

The  only  public  buildings  arc  the  town-hall,  with  1 6 m.  SW.  Nivel  lea,  famous  from  its  vicinity  having 
a spire  110  ft  in  height;  a gaol,  the  parish  church,  been  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  con- 
and  a chapel  belonging  to  the  United  Associate  I tlictsof  modem  times.  Hereon  the  1 lth  of  August, 
Synod.  Besides  schools,  it  has  a mechanics'  in-  | 1674,  a French  army,  under  the  famous  Prince  of 
at’tute,  three  subscription  libraries,  and  a reading  j Condo,  attacked  the  rear- guard  of  the  Confederates, 
TtKim.  Alungo  Park,  the  African  traveller,  was  commanded  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  afterwards 
bom  within  a mile  of  the  town,  and  a monument  I William  III.,  and  gained  a considerable  advnn- 
has  been  erected  to  his  memory.  Abbotsford,  the  tage.  But,  not  satisfied  with  this,  Comte  impru- 
peat  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  denthr  attacked  the  main  body  of  the  Confederates, 
Tweed,  is  within  4 m.  The  town  has  no  manu-  j who  had  taken  up  a very  strong  position,  on  which 
fact  urea ; but  on  the  neighbouring  banks  of  the  notwithstanding  the  most  astonishing  efforts,  lie 
Ettrick  are  woollen  mills,  for  making  hosier}’,  • could  make  no  impression.  The  loss  on  both  sides 
tweeds,  blankets,  and  similar  stuffs.  In  remote  was  nearly  equal;  and  such  was  the  slaughter 
times  Se  lkirk  was  distinguished  for  its  manufac-  I that  above  20,000  men  were  left  on  the  field  of 
ture  of  shoes;  hence  the  expression  ‘souters  (shoe-  I battle.  In  fact,  to  use  the  words  of  Voltaire  4 La 
makers)  of  Selkirk  ’ was  and  still  is,  used  as  de-  grand*  rt  cflebrt  batail/e  tie  Sene f ne.  fut  qu'uti 
noting  the  whole  inhabitants.  But  shoe-making  carnage,'  (Steele  de  Louis  XIV,  cap.  12.)  Both 
is  not  now  carried  on  to  any  considerable  extent,  j armies  withdrew  next,  day,  neither  attempting  to 
Selkirk  was  in  ancient  times  a royal  residence,  j molest  the  other.  This  was  the  last  great  battle 
The  Forest , as  the  co.  was  once  called,  forming  a I fought  by  the  Prince  of  Condi.  A well-known 
favourite  hunting  field  of  the  Scotch  monarch*.  ! bon  mot , nxcrilted  to  the  prince  in  reference  to  this 
Its  history  is  intimately  connected  with  the  border  conflict,  is  of  very  doubtful  authenticity, 
wars.  A standard,  taken  from  the  English  at  the  j SENEGAL,  a’ large  river  of  W.  Africa,  which 
battle  of  F lodden,  by  the  ‘souters  of  Selkirk,'  is  } till  the  time  of  Delisle  and  D’Anville,  was  con- 
still  preserved.  The  battle  of  Philiphaugh  (1645),  sidered  identical  with  the  Niger  of  the  ancients, 
in  which  the  Marquis  of  Montrose  was  signally  but  which  is  now  ascertained  to  be  wholly  un con- 
defeated  by  General  Leslie,  was  fought  within  1^  j neeted  either  with  the  Quorra,  or  with  the  Nilotic 
m.  of  the  town.  Since  the  Reform  Act,  the  bor.  i system  of  the  African  continent.  Its  sources  are 
electors  have  been  added  to  those  of  the  co.  separated  from  the  basin  of  the  Niger  ami  Quorra 

SEMLIN,  a frontier  town  of  the  Austrian  em-  by  the  Mandingo  terrace.  The  Ba-fing  (black- 
pire,  in  Slavonia,  on  the  Danube,  3 m.  NW.  Bel-  water),  regarded  as  the  main  stream,  rises  in  this 
grade,  and  40  m.  SE.  by  E.  Peterwardein.  Pop.  mountain  region,  in  about  lat.  10°  N.  and  long. 
12,978  in  1857.  The  mhabs.  are  a motley  col-  11°  W.  Its  course  is  generally  NW.  to  near  lot* 
lection  of  Slavonians,  Germans,  Greeks,  Servians,  16°  and  long.  17°,  when  it  turns  WM  and  falls  into 
Croats,  Gipsies,  and  Jews.  Semlin  consists  of  an  the  Atlantic  a little  below  the  French  settlement 
inner  town  and  a suburb : it  is  not  fortified,  but. . of  St,  Louis,  after  a course  estimated  at  1,000  m. 
surrounded  with  a stockade.  It  has  some  good  It*  chief  affluent*  are,  the  Kokoro  on  the  right, 
houses  and  churches,  hut  its  streets  arc  mostly  and  the  Faleme  on  the  left,  both  of  which  join  it 
unpaved,  mean,  and  dirty.  At  its  N.  extremity  in  the  upper  half  of  its  course.  Timbo  stands  near 
is  the  ruined  castle  of  the  famous  John  Huniadcs  : the  head  of  the  Ha-fiug:  on  its  banks  are  the 
it  stands  on  a commanding  height,  haring  on  its  French  fort*  of  Faf,  Dagnna,  Podhor,  lSakcl,  St. 
side*  the  huts  of  the  Gipsy  quarter.  Semlin  has  Joseph,  and  Mussala.  The  early  course  of  this 
a large  quarantine  establishment,  at  which  tra-  river  and  its  tributaries  is  through  a broken  country, 
vcllers  entering  from  Turkey  are  usually  detained  diversified  by  rugged  and  precipitous  hills,  ami  in- 
fer from  10  to  40  days.  The  hospital,  a high  temected  by  numerous  streams,  the  sands  of  which 
female  school,  and  a German  theatre,  are  the  other  are  copiously  impregnated  with  gold  dust.  At 
principal  public  establishment*  in  the  town,  which  Fellou,  from  400  to  450  m.  from  the  sea.  it  forms 
is  the  residence  of  a Greek  profopaptts,  and  the  a cataract,  up  to  which  it  is  navigable  all  the  year 
chief  entrepot  of  the  trade  between  Austria  and  for  fiat-bottomed  boats.  After  passing  Galam,  the 
Turkey.  It*  principal  imports  from  the  latter  are  Senegal  rolls  over  a level  plain,  with  a very  gentle 
raw  cotton  and  cotton  twist,  honey,  saffron,  hare  current;  and  after  passing  Podhor,  a French  station 
and  rabbit  skins,  and  pipe-howls;  its  exports,  wool-  about  60  league*  from  it*  mouth,  the  level  is  so 
len  stuffs,  earthen  and  glass  wares,  and  other  ma-  complete,  that  the  total  fall  of  the  river  from  that 
nufactured  goods.  station  to  the  sea  is  little  more  than  10  ft.  The 

SEMPACH,  a small  town  of  Switzerland,  canton  tide  is  perceptible  in  the  river  for  upwards  of  60 
Lucerne,  on  the  K.  bank  of  the  lake  of  same  name,  leagues  inland.  The  Senegal,  in  this  part  of  it* 

7 m.  NW.  Lucerne,  famous  in  Swiss  history  for  course,  is  bordered  by  vast  forests,  obstructed  by 
the  victory  gained  in  its  vicinity  on  the  9th  of  thick  underwood,  and  filled  with  numberlew  species 
July,  1386,  by  a Swiss  force  of  about  1,400  men,  of  wild  beasts  and  birds.  At  about  35  m.  (direct 
over  4,000  Austrians,  commanded  by  the  archduke  distance)  from  the  ocemi,  the  Senegal  divides  into 
Leopold  II.  The  Swiss  historians  ascribe  their  two  arms,  which  enclose  a delta.  The  principal 
success  in  this  battle  to  the  patriotism  and  de-  or  R.  arm  is  deep  enough  to  be  navigable  for  the 
rotten  of  a knight  of  Unterwalden,  who,  grasping  largest  ships,  but  is  obstructed  by  a l»ar  at  its 
a number  of  the  spears  of  the  Austrian  pikemen  mouth,  which  cannot  be  crossed,  except  dunng 
in  his  hands,  showed  his  countrymen,  at  the  ex-  the  inundations,  by  ships  drawing  more  than  from 
pense  of  his  own  life,  how  they  might  make  their  10  to  12  ft.  of  water.  Vessels  under  this  draught 
way  into  the  enemy*  phalanx.  But,  whatever  may,  however,  always  navigate  the  river  as  far  as 
truth  there  maybe  in  this  story,  it  is  proliable  that  ! Podhor,  and  in  the  rainy  season  vessels  of  from 
the  easy  and  complete  victor}'  of  the  Swiss  was  130  to  150  tons  ascend  to  Galam.  Like  the  Nile 
principally  owing  to  the  fact  of  the  archduke  the  iSenegal  annually  overflows  and  fertilises  the 
having  licen  killed  at  the  beginning  of  the  action,  I adjacent  country;  and  in  July,  when  the  inunda- 
and  to  the  panic  his  death  produced  in  his  army,  j tiou  begins,  some  French  vessels  sail  up  as  far  as 
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the  river  is  navigable,  trading  with  the  natives  for 
gum  and  other  product*.  A fair,  lasting  1ft  da  vs 
is  held  annually  at.  Fort  St,  Joseph.  Alter  this 
as  soon  as  the  waters  liegin  to  subside,  the  vessel* 
return,  spending  only  about  a fortnight  in  the 
downward  journey,  but  consuming  nearly  three 
months  in  their  upward  voyage. 

The  Senegal  forms  a part  of  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  two  regions  widely  differing  in  every 
respect.  To  the  N.f  within  a few  mile*  of  lU 
I mnks,  is  the  great  desert  of  Sahara,  with  here 
and  there  a few  Moore;  while  to  the  S.  are  the 
fertile  region*  of  Nigritia,  inhabited  by  negroes. 

Sbnkqal,  a name  derived  from  the  above  river, 
given  to  some  small  French  colonial  establish- 
ments on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  comprising  several 
islands,  and  small  jmrttons  of  the  African  continent, 
between  the  Senegal  and  Gambia  rivers.  It  l* 
divided  into  two  arronds.,  the  N.  consisting  of  the 
isles  of  St.  Louis,  Bavaghe,  Safa),  and  t.heber, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal,  with  some  few 
establishments  on  the  luniks  of  that  nver,  and 
trading  stations  along  the  c<»ast  between  Cn]»es  i de 
Venl  and  Illanco ; and  the  S.  arrond.,  comprising  | 
the  Island  of  Goree,  Albreda,  on  the  bank  of  the 
Gambia,  and  the  otiier  stations  S.  of  Cape  de  V enle. 


SENS 

the  destination  and  value  of  the  principal  export* 
from  the  Senegal  colony  in  the  year  1861 : — 

Dntluglltm  of  Etporu 

Vain* 

,\ rachidc  Nuts 

To  France 
i „ F’rench  Colonies 
1 „ Foreign  Countries 

:iJuT,584 

46,1  .W) 

Total  . 

3,387,734 

[ 

| Hides,  Large  . j 

To  France 
„ Fondgn  Countries 

— 1 

305,41  a| 

Total  . 

305,412 

: j 

Cotton  Manufac- 
tures . . 1 

To  France  . . i 

„ French  Colonies  . 

„ Foreign  Countries 

- 

, 271,3431 
688,094] 

l 

Total 

960,897] 

Wax  . 

To  France  Total  . 

I 187,960 

The  total  pop.  of  these  dependencies  amounted,  in  diction  sits  at  St.  I 
18G1  to  18  700,  of  whom  about  18,000  were  Mo-  ' which  apical  lies  to 
hnmmcdans  and  blacks:  two-thirds  of  the  pop,  vemor.  the  other  chi 


hammedans  and  blacks:  two-thirds 
inhabited  St.  Lout*  and  its  arronds. 


Senegal  is  governed  by  a superior  naval  officer, 
who  resides  at  St.  Louis : Gorce  is  the  seat  of  a 
lieutenant-governor.  A court  of  primary  juris- 
Louis,  from  the  decisions  of 
a court  composed  of  the  go- 
chief  functionaries,  and  certain 
priucijial  inhahs.  of  the  colony.  The  Kuropenn 


This  part  of  the  African  coast  ia  nearly  destitute  force  in  Senegal  consist*  of  half  a battalion  of 
good  harbours:  those  of  St.  Louis  and  Goree  I marines,  a comp,  of  marine  artillery,  and  a comp. 


nrcThe  £T  "Hie  soil  of  the  Lies  ami  contincnml 
shore  is  sandv,  but  improves  in  quality  further 

inland,  where  it  is  covered,  S.  of  the  Donegal,  with  . , 

dense  forests  and  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation.  , till  the  formation  of  the  Senegal  Company  i 
The  climate,’ though  not  so  pestiferous  as  that  of  | The  English  took  Senegal  in  1758,  but  it  i 
sierra  Leone,  is  extremely  laid,  The  heat  of 
summer  U roost  relaxing  and  oppressive,  especially 
during  E.  winds,  though  the  thermometer  does  not 
stand  extremely  high.  The  wet  season,  which 
last*  with  S\V.  winds,  from  June  till  October,  is 
liarticularlv  fatal  to  Europeans,  who  are  attacked 
with  dysenteries,  liver  complaints,  and  vnni.us 
kinds  of  fevers.  The  mineral  produc  ts  are  few. 

There  are  traces  of  inm,  hut  little  ore  is  wrought. 

Uasalt  is  found  at  Goree,  but  scarcely  any  stone 
elsewhere;  and  at  St.  Louis  the  most  solid  build- 
ings are  only  of  brick.  Gold  is  procured  from  the 
countries  towards  the  head  of  the  Senegal,  but  the 
efforts  of  the  French  to  form  settlements  there 
have  hitherto  proved  abortive.  Near  the  mouth 
of  the  Senegal  are  some  salt-pans,  and  in  some 
liarta  of  the  interior  natron  effloresces  on  the  soil. 

The  vegetable  product*  are  the  must  varied  and 
abundant.  They  include  the  gigantic  baoliab 
(AdnmottM  digitata),  palms,  mimosas,  and  gum 
trees  of  numerous  kinds,  Senegal  ebony,  and  other 
valuable  timber,  with  cotton,  indigo,  coffee,  amatto, 
olives,  hemp,  and  other  fibrous  plants,  cassia,  sweet 
potatoes,  millet,  and  maize.  Among  the  wild  am- 


of  sappers  altogether  amounting  to  about  370  turn. 
The  French  established  themselves  here  in  1637, 
but  no  settlement  of  much  importance  was.  marie 

in  1 064. 
was  re- 
taken by  the  F’rench  in  1779:  it  was  again  belli 
bv  the  English  from  a period  shortly  after  the 
French  Revolution  till  the  peace  of  1814. 

.SEN LIS  (an.  A uguttomagus,  p<*st.  Sylvanrcte*) , 
a town  of  France,  ddp.  Oise,  cap.  armud.,  on  the 
Nonette,  a tributary  of  the  Manic,  29  m.  SE.  by- 
FI.  Beauvais.  Pop.  5,831  in  1861.  Sent  is  stands 
on  the  declivity  of  a hill,  and  consists  of  the  town 
proper  and  three  suburbs.  The  town  is  surrounded 
with  thick  walls,  parts  of  which  are  supiaiscd  to 
lx?  remains  of  those  constructed  by  the  Romans. 
It  is  tolerably  well-built ; but  the  streets  are 
mostly  narrow  and  crooked,  and  it  has  few  public 
buildings  worth  notice.  The  cathedral,  however, 
has  a handsome  spire,  225  ft.  in  height.  Chicory, 
starch,  and  cotton  thread  are  the  principal  manu- 
factures. 

The  town  was  of  importance  in  the  middle  ages; 
under  the  C-arlovingians  it  had  the  right  of  coin- 
age, and  in  1180  Philip  Augustus  espoused  Eliza- 
beth of  Hainault  at  Senlis. 

SENS  (an.  Agedincum . post,  Smones).  a town 
of  France,  dep.  Yonne,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Yonne, 
30  m.  SE.  Auxerre.  Pop.  11,098  in  1861.  The 


Inals  are  the  elephant,  lion,  hippopotamus,  wild  ' town  is  surrounded  with  decayed  walls,  attributed 


bow,  bufiklo,  tiger-cat,  great  numbers  of  deer,  game 
of  all  species,  and  an  immense  variety  of  bmla  and 
reptile*.  Oxen,  buffaloes,  horses,  and  asses  arc 
used  for  domestic  service,  as  in  Europe ; and  goats, 
sheen,  anil  hogs  are  reared.  Several  kinds  of  ar- 
tificial grasses  arc  grown,  but  the  vulture  of  pro- 
ducts for  food,  or  ex|iortation.  is  pursued  only  to  a 
very  small  extent.  Senegal  being  a I railing  entrepot 
rather  than  an  agricultural  colony.  Few  ofthe 
colonist*  are  employed  In  manufacture*,  except  in 
the  working  of  iron  and  ship-budding.  The 
making  of  bricks,  lime,  and  salt  employs  a few 
hands : the  negroes  weave  such  clothes  as  they 
require  hut  other  manufactured  articles  are  ob- 
tained from  Europe.  The  subjoined  table  shows 


to  the  Roman*,  and  various  Roman  antiquitic* 
exist  in  and  round  the  town.  It  has  a tine  Gothic 
cathedral,  of  the  same  proportions  as  Notre  Dame, 
in  Paris,  though  of  less  size.  In  it  is  the  splendid 
marble  mausoleum  of  the  dauphin,  son  of  Iatmia 
XV.,  and  father  of  Louis  XVL,  Louis  XVIII.,  and 
Charles  X.,  a chef-d’oeuvre  of  Couston.  In  the 
chapter-house  is  a painting  of  the  death  of  Thomas- 
k-Becket,  who  took  refuge  at  Sens  about  1166. 
The  communal  college  is  a large  building,  with  a 
museum  of  autiques,  and  a public  library  of  above 
6,000  vols.  Sens  has  a seminary,  some  public 
baths,  a handsome  theatre,  and  a court,  of  primary 
jurisdiction  ; manufacture's  of  serge,  druggets,  wax 
candles,  and  glue,  with  breweries  and  distilleries. 
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and  an  active  trade  in  agricultural  produce,  timber,  I 
oak,  bark,  and  leather. 

Under  Valens,  Sens  was  made  the  cap.  of  the 
4th  Lyonnaiae,  and  it  became  an  archbishopric  on  ' 
the  establishment  of  Christianity  in  the  empire. 
Several  councils  were  held  here  in  the  mid<Uc 
age*,  including  that  in  1140,  at  which  Abelard  was 
condemned  for  heresy. 

SERAM  PORK,  a town  in  British  India,  for- 
merly one  of  the  Danish  settlements  in  Hindostan, 
prov.  Bengal,  on  the  Hooghly,  about  12  m.  above  I 
Calcutta,  and  immediately  opposite  Barrackpoor.  j 
Pop.  about  15,000.  It  extends  for  1 m.  along  the  I 
river,  and  is  without  fortifications,  having  only  a 
small  battery  for  saluting.  Serampore  has  long 
been  the  head-quarters  of  the  Protestant  missions  j 
in  India,  and  has  a large  and  hamlsome  college 
for  the  instruction  of  native  youths,  and  an  ex- 
tensive missionary  printing  establishment.  It  was 
here  that  the  Scriptures  were  translated  into  va- 
rious Indian  dialects,  under  the  superintendence 
of  l>r.  Carey  and  others.  Serninj«>re  was  ceded  i 
by  the  Danish  government  to  Great  Britain  in 
1846. 

SKRKS,  a large  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  | 
Macedonia,  cap.  of  a beylik,  on  n declivity  a little  j 
N.  of  the  lake  Takinos,  and  44  m.  NE.  Salonika.  I 
Pop.  estim.  at  26,000.  Seres  is  surrounded  by  a i 
wall  Hanked  with  towers,  and  commanded  by  a 
citadel.  It  is  well  built,  the  houses  being  inter-  , 
spereed  with  gardens : it  has  some  spacious  khans, 
numerous  mosques,  churches,  and  fountains,  and 
several  public  baths  w ith  linen  and  cotton  manu-  I 
factures,  and  an  active  trade  in  cotton,  grown  in  j 
large  quantities  in  its  vicinity. 

8EKINGAPATAM  ( Sri-fiunpn- Patana,  ‘Yish-  i 
nu’s  city’),  a decayed  town  and  fortress  of  India, 
.S.  of  the  Krishna,  which,  under  Hyder  Ali  and 
Tippoo,  was  the  capital  of  Mysore.  It  stands  at 
the  \V.  angle  of  an  island  in  the  Caverv,  about 
4 m.  in  length  by  1^  m.  in  breadth,  and  is  about 
250  m.  WSW.  Madras  Lat.  12°  25'  N.,  long. 
76°  4.7  E.  The  fortress,  constructed  by  Tippoo, 
is  an  immense  rna-s  of  building,  but  in  several 
respects  injudiciously  planned.  It  was,  however, 
when  invested  by  British  troops,  strengthened  with 
six  redoubts,  and  other  strung  outworks.  As  a 
capital,  the  low'll  was  but  mean.  It  has  one  good 
tuizaar.  and  a broad  mad  under  the  ramparts,  but  1 
tbe  other  streets  have  a very  indifferent  appear- 
ance : the  houses  also  are  Hhnbby,  and  the  public 
buildings  few.  On  an  eminence  in  the  centre  of  l 
the  island  is  a large  and  handsome  suburb,  in  which 
is  the  mausoleum  of  Hyder  Ali  and  Tippoo;  and 
across  the  Cavery,  near  the  city,  is  a native  bridge 
of  granite,  remarkable  for  its  size  and  solidity. 

Seringapatam  was  besieged  by  the  English  on 
three  different  occasions:  the  first  two  sieges  took 
place  in  1791  and  1792  ; at  the  latter,  Tippoo  pur-  I 
chased  a peace  by  ceding  half  his  dominions,  and  I 
paying  3 crorc*  and  30  lacs  of  rupees  to  the  British 
and  their  allies.  Another  war,  however,  broke  nut 
in  1799;  and  on  the  4th  of  May,  in  the  same  year, 
Seriiigapatam  was  stormed  bv  the  British  and  the 
Nizam's  forces,  under  Gen.  Harris.  On  that  occa- 
sion Tippoo  was  killed,  with  the  greater  part  of  his 
garrison,  amounting  to  8.600  men,  and  the  domi- 
nions of  the  last  formidable  enemy  of  the  British 
in  the  Indian  peninsula  were  added  to  tbe  Indian 
empire. 

8ERYAN  (ST.),  a town  and  sea-port  of  France, 
den.  llle-et-Yilaine,  on  tbe  Ranee,  immediately 
Ijenind  St.  Malo,  of  w’hich  town  it  may  be  con- 
sidered the  continental  suburb,  though  comprised 
in  a distinct  commune.  Pop.  12,709  in  1861.  St. 
Servan  is  well  built,  and  has  a good  harbour  for 
merchant  vessels,  divided  into  two  parts  by  the , 


I Solulor , an  isolated  tower  about  60  ft.  in  height. 
| The  dockyard,  which  derives  its  name  from  this 
tower,  has  live  slips,  three  of  which  are  appn*- 
' priated  to  the  construction  of  frigates.  The  naval 
establishments  at  St.  Servan  are  considerable,  and 
there  is  a Hunting  dock,  connecting  the  port  with 
that  of  St.  Malo.  St.  Servan  has  manufactures  of 
sail-cloth,  cordage,  and  ship-biscuit,  and  is  the 
general  entrepot  for  the  trade  of  St.  Malo.  Among 
its  inhnhs.  are  many  English  families,  attracted  by 
the  cheapness  of  living,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
neighbourhood. 

SKRVIA  (an.  Marsia- Snperior,  with  part  of 
lUyricum),  one  of  the  principalities  on  the  Danube, 
nominally  included  in  the  dom.  of  Turkey-in  - 
Europe,  but  in  a great  measure  independent  of  the 
Porte.  It  extends  between  the  42nd  and  45th 
degs.  of  N.  lat..  and  the  19th  and  23rd  of  E.  long. ; 
having  N.  the  Hunpirian  provs.  of  Slavonia  and 
the  Banat,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Savo 
and  Danube;  E.  Wallachia  and  Bulgaria,  from 
the  first  of  which  it  is  also  separated  by  the 
Danube;  S.  Macedonia,  the  Balkhan  being  the 
boundary  line  in  this  direction : and  W.  Bosnia, 
from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  Ibar  and  the  Drin. 
Greatest  length,  N.  to  S.,  about  180  m.:  breadth, 
varying  from  100  to  160  m.  Area,  12,600  sq.  m. ; 
Pop.  1,098,281  in  1861.  The  greater  part  of  tho 
country  is  covered  with  mountains,  those  in  the 
W.  being  ramifications  of  the  Dinaric  Alps,  and 
in  the  S.  and  E.  branches  from  the  Balkhan. 
There  are,  however,  some  tolerably  extensive 
plains,  particularly  in  the  N.  and  along  the  course 
of  the  Morava.  This  river,  which,  after  those 
above  named,  is  the  princqial  in  Servia,  nearly 
traverses  the  country  from  S.  to  N.  The  climate 
is  remarkably  variable,  and  much  colder  in  winter 
than  would  be  inferred  from  the  lat.,  the  Danuta 
and  the  Save  being  often  thickly  frozen  over. 
The  heats  of  summer  are  proportionally  intense  : 
the  autumn  is  the  most  agreeable  season ; but 
ague  is  very  prevalent  then  and  in  spring.  Tho 
soil  is  almost  everywhere  fertile,  though  to  a great 
extent  uncultivated.  Every  species  of  grain 
common  in  Europe  is  raised,  except  rice.  Maize 
is  the  principal ; but  much  more  wheat  is  produced 
than  formerly,  and  maize  bread  is  not  now  gene- 
rally made  use  of  by  the  inhabs.  of  Belgrade  and 
other  large  towns.  Owing  to  the  inland  situation 
of  the  country,  and  the  want  of  markets,  the  price 
of  com  is  usually  verv  low. 

The  vine  is  generally  grown  ; but,  from  defects 
of  culture,  the  gnq*es  of  the  same  vineyard  usually 
differ  greatly  in  quality,  and  being  all  used  pro- 
miscuously in  the  mnking  of  wine,  it  is,  for  the 
most  part,  very  different.  In  the  district  of  Bel- 
grade, however,  superior  red  wine  approaching  to 
claret  has  been  made,  though  to  no  great  extent. 
In  fact,  but  little  wine  is  drunk  in  Sonia;  a spi- 
rituous liquor,  distilled  from  plums,  called  s/iviwitza 
or  rakia , sold  at  about  a farthing  a quart,  being 
used  in  its  stead.  Ilemp,  flax,  tobacco,  and  cotton 
are  cultivated,  but  only  in  small  quantities.  The 
pasture-grounds  are  extensive  and  good,  though 
little  can  be  said  in  favour  of  the  breeds  of  cattle 
ami  sheep.  Both  are  meagre  and  im|>overishcd ; 
and  the  former,  though  universally  employed, 
with  buffaloes,  for  draught,  are  not  vary  numerous. 
The  horses,  also,  are  poor  and  diminutive.  Hogs 
are  by  far  the  moat  valuable  and  favourite  stock. 
No  peasant's  family  Is  without  these  animals. 
They  overspread  the  country  in  vast  herds,  being 
branded  with  the  proprietor's  name,  and  turned 
loose  ill  the  forests,  where  they  feed  on  ucoms, 
except  in  winter,  when  they  are  scantily  fed  at 
home  on  maize,  and  other  dry  provender.  Hogs 
constitute  the  priucipal  export  from  Servia ; about 
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220,000  arc  said  lobe  annually  sent  to  the  Austrian  I 
dominions,  where  they  pay  a considerable  import  j 
duty,  having  also  paid  an  export  duty  on  leaving 
the  Servian  frontier.  The  wind  of  the  Servian 
sheep  is  very  inferior ; but  about  60.000  lamb  and 
gnat  skins  are  annually  disposed  of  to  Austrian  . 
merchants. 

The  forests,  which  overspread  a large  proportion  j 
of  the  country*  might,  if  they  could  be  turned  to  i 
good  account,  bo  made,  under  judicious  manage-  j 
merit,  an  almost  inexhaustible  source  of  wealth. 
Oak,  extremely  well  adapted  for  ship-building, 
ash,  ami  pine  are  the  principal  trees,  and  valonen  | 
is  produced  in  great  plenty.  But  the  Arrests  in  I 
many  places  are  so  thick  as  to  be  all  but  im-  j 
passable*  and,  at  the  same,  time,  encumbered  with 
putrescent  vegetation.  The  collection  of  leeches, 
which  ntrouml  in  the  marshy  districts,  has  been 
carried  to  some  extent  of  late  years.  They  are 
disjrosed  of  to  Trench  merchants  settled  in  Bel- 
grade and  Semltn,  who  forward  them  to  Paris. 
Iron,  copper,  lead,  quicksilver,  and  coal  arc  found 
in  Servia ; but  few  mines  an?  wrought. 

Until  a more  extensive  commerce  take  place  on 
the  Danube,  or  a fret?  communication  of  some  kind 
be  established  between  the  Upper  Save  and  the 
Austrian  ports  on  the  Adriatic*  the  great  natural 
resources  of  Servia  must  continue  ull  but  unavail- 
able. Her  produce  being  similar  to  that  of  the  S. 
provinces  of  Austria  and  Russia,  these  states  throw 
olwtacles  in  the  way  of  her  commerce ; at  the 
same  time  that  the  adjacent  Turkish  provinces 
have  no  need  of  her  staples.  The  want  of  good 
roads  is,  also,  a great  drawback  on  the  prosperity 
of  all  the  provinces  in  this  remote  part  of  Europe: 
the  only  high  road  in  Servia  is  that  which  leads  j 
from  Belgrade  to  Adrianople.  Servia,  however,  is 
less  inconvenienced  than  most  of  the  contiguous  | 
provinces  by  the  want  of  roads,  their  deficiency  i 
being,  in  part  at  least,  conqieusated  by  the  easy  l 
access  to  the  greAt  navigable  rivers  by  which  she  j 
is  almost  surrounded. 

The  Servians  belong  to  the  widely-spread  Slavo-  ] 
Ilian  stock,  with  which  most  part  of  E.  Europe  is 
peopled.  Their  language  is  the  most  refined  of  j 
the  Southern  Slavonian  dialects,  and  their  poetry 
ranks  high  among  that  of  the  E.  European  nations.  [ 
In  their  manners  and  customs  the  Servians  differ 
little  from  the  other  Slavonic  tribes  in  their 
vicinity : they  are  in  general  almost  equally  un-  j 
civilised,  backward  in  the  arts,  ignorant,  and  su-  i 
perstitioua ; though  in  some  of  the  larger  towns 
some  degree  of  advance  has  of  late  been  jier- 
cep  table. 

Servia  is  divided  into  6 provs.  and  13  districts; 
chief  towns,  Belgrade,  the  cap.,  Scmendria,  Nissa, 
.logodinn,  Kragajewnez,  and  Poschcga.  In  the 
middle  ages,  it  formed  an  indep.  kingdom,  the  do- 
minion of  which  extended  over  parts  of  Bulgaria, 
Bosnia*  ami  Alliaiiia : it  was  conquered  by  the 
Turks  in  1365.  The  Turks  still  gum  son  Belgrade, 
which  is  the  residence  of  a pacha;  but  nothing  ii 
left  them  beyond  this  military  occupation,  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  supremacy  of  the  Porte,  and 
a small  yearly  tribute  to  the  sultan.  The  internal 
government  Is  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  Servians. 
Early  in  the  present  century,  a successful  revolt 
took  place,  headed  by  Czemy-Georgc,  a native 
chief,  who,  in  1806,  took  Belgrade  from  the  Turks, 
and  continued  to  govern  the  country  till  the  peace 
of  1814;  when  it  again  submitted  to  the  lurks, 
and  Czcrny-George  took  refuge  in  Russia.  A new 
revolt,  under  Milosch  Obrenowitach,  in  1815,  was 
equally  successful,  and  Milosch  held  for  a quarter 
of  a century  the  reins  of  government,  lie  es- 
tablished a representative  assembly  and  a council 
of  ministry,  lu  1835,  a general  poll-tax,  to  meet 


the  state  expenses,  and  various  other  financial 
plans,  were  adopted.  But  owing,  as  has  been 
alleged,  to  Russian  influence,  Milosch  was  obliged 
to  resign  the  government*  and  retire  to  his  estates 
in  Wallacbia  in  18$9,  since  which  period  he  has 
been  succeeded  by  his  second  son,  Prince  Mi- 
chael. By  the  treaty  of  Paris,  of  March  30,  18.56, 
.Servia  was  acknowledged  a semi-independent  stats*, 
and  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  three  great 
European  powers.  Servia  has  a small  standing 
military  force  of  about  1,750  men,  1,500  infantry-, 
200  cavalry,  and  50  artillerymen ; but  all  males 
capable  of  tiearing  arms  are  enrolled  ill  the  militia, 
and  a force  of  40,000  men  may  be  collected  on  an 
emergency. 

SETUBAL,  or  ST.  UBES,  a city  and  sea-port 
of  Portugal,  prov.  Extremadura,  cap.  Coroarca,  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  bay  of  its  own  name,  which  re- 
ceives the  Sadao  at  its  SE.  extremity,  about  18  m. 
SE.  Lisbon,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway. 
Pop.  15,120  in  1858.  The  city  extends  for  about 
j m.  along  the  beach,  consisting  mostly  of  two  or 
three  parallel  narrow  streets,  crossed  by  others, 
and  some  squares,  in  one  of  which  is  a handsome 
public  fountain.  It  is  enclosed  by  walls  partly  in 
mins,  and  defended  bv  the  castle  of  St.  Philip  and 
a few  other  douched  forts.  It  has  several  con- 
vents and  hospitals,  Latin  schools,  and  courts  of 
justice,  broad  quays,  and  a convenient  harbour  for 
merchantmen.  Its  environs,  which  arc  very  pic- 
turesque and  fertile,  produce  large  quantities  of 
muscadel  and  white  wines,  which,  with  oranges, 
lemons,  and  salt,  are  its  principal  articles  of  ex- 
port. The  exports  of  salt  from  St.  Ubes  have 
long  lieen  of  very  considerable  importance,  and 
furnish  the  greater  part  of  the  demand  of  Sweden 
and  various  other  countries.  The  pilchard  fishery 
employs  a good  many  hands;  and  a large  fair  is 
held  annually  from  the  25th  to  the  23th  of  July. 
Near  it  is  the  famous  convent  of  Aruabida,  to 
which  pilgrimages  are  performed. 

The  an.  Cetobriga  is  supposed  to  have  stood  on 
the  opposite  shore  of  the  bay,  where  various  re- 
mains of  antiquity  have  been  found ; one  of  which, 
a Corinthian  pillar,  surmounted  bv  a crucifix, 
stands  in  the  square  of  the  city.  After  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Moors,  Sctubal  was  all  but  deserted, 
till  it  was  repeopled  under  Alonzo  llenriqucz  and 
his  son  Sancho.  It  was  fortified  during  the  war 
of  independence  in  the  seventeenth  century.  It 
suffered  severely  from  the  earthquake  so  disastrous 
to  Lisbon  in  1755. 

SEVASTOPOL,  or  AKTIAR,  a fortified  town 
and  sea-port  of  European  Russia,  on  the  W.  const 
of  the  Crimea;  lat.  44°  36'  N.,  long.  33°  30'  E. 
Pop.  10,296  in  1858.  Sevastopol  stands  on  a creek, 
on  the  S.  side  of  one  of  the  finest  bays  in  the 
world,  the  Etmiu  of  Strabo.  It  stretches  K.  into 
the  country  about  6 m„  with  a breadth,  where 
| greatest,  of  nliout  a mile : it  lias,  till  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  bottom,  near  Inkcrman,  from 
6 to  8 fathoms  water.  There  are  in  the  cove  on 
which  the  town  is  built  5 fathoms  water  close  in 
shore.  The  bottom  is  clay  and  mud,  and  it  is 
quite  free  from  rocks  and  shoals.  The  bay  is  dc- 
[ fended  by  strong  forts  on  both  sides  the  entrance, 
j Sevastopol  has  been  for  some  time  the  principal 
| station  of  the  Russian  fleet  in  t he  Black  Sea,  for 
j which  it  is  incomparably  better  fitted  than  either 
, Kherzon  or  Xicolaeff.  Streets  wide  and  regular, 
j intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles;  houses 
| extremely  good,  and  built  in  the  modem  Italian 
style;  principal  edifices,  admiralty,  arsenal,  hos- 
| pital,  barracks  of  the  garrison,  and  marine  bar- 
racks. 

Sevastopol  has  become  famous  in  recent  years 
! by  the  great  siege  sustained  against  the  Anglo- 
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French-TurkLsh  armv,  in  all  respects  one  of  the  ! much  damage  to  the  surrounding  country.  It  is 
most  extraordinary  sieges  of  modern  times.  The  remarkable  lor  its  tide,  which  rushes  in  with  a 
place  was  invested  on  the  28th  Sept.  1854,  and  head  4 or  5 ft.  high,  and  a loud  noise.  This,  no 
finally  captured  by  the  allied  troops  on  the  9th  of  doubt,  arises  from  the  wide  expanse  of  the  waters 
September,  1855.  The  Russians,  before  quitting  of  the  Atlantic  in  the  Bristol  Channel  being 
the  town,  sunk  the  greater  portion  of  their  fleet  gradually  narrowed,  till  at  length  they  are  forced 
in  the  harbour.  violently  up  the  river.  Outside  the  Bristol  Chan- 

SEVENOAKS.  a market  town  and  par.  of  Kent,  nel,  spring  tides  rise  from  22  to  24  anil  26  ft. ; but 
lathe  Sutton-at-Hone,  hund.  Codsheatn,  on  a ridge  . in  King's  ltoad,  at  the  mouth  of  tile  Lower  Avon, 
of  hills  near  the  Daren  t,  21  m.  SSE.  Loudon,  on  i they  rise  to  the  height  of  48  ft.,  and  sometimes 
the  South  Eastern  railway.  Bop.  of  par.  4.695  in  . more ; and  at  Chepstow  the  rise  is  60  fu  The 
1861.  Area  of  juir.,  with  the  liberties  of  River-  opposition  which  the  current  from  the  sea  meets 
head  and  Weald,  6,790  acres.  The  town  consists  with  from  the  adverse  current  of  the  riveT  occasions 
principally  of  two  wide  streets,  in  one  of  which  is  that  dashing  and  grinding  of  the  waves  known  by 
the  market-house.  Many  of  the  houses  are  large,  the  name  of  hypre  or  eagre. 

and  inhabited  by  opulent  families.  The  parish  I The  Severn  is  navigable  from  Flatliolm  light- 
cliurch  is  spacious  and  handsome,  and  is  a con-  | house,  where  it  loses  itself  in  the  Bristol  Channel, 
spicuous  object  for  several  miles  round.  The  t to  Welsh  jhxjL,  a distance  of  about  178  m. ; and  its 
livings  are  a rectory  and  a vicarage  in  the  gift  of  i navigation  is  continued  by  the  Montgomery  canal 
the  Curteis  family.  There  are  meeting-houses  for  to  Newton.  It  is,  consequently,  of  the  highest 
Baptists  and  Wesleyans,  a hospital  for  aged  per-  importance  as  a channel  of  internal  communica- 
sons,  and  a free  grammar  school,  both  founded  and  tion  ; its  capacity  in  this  res|>ect  being  materially 
endowed  by  Sir  W.  Sevenoke,  in  1418.  The  lat-  increased  by  its  numerous  large  tributary  streams, 
ter  was  further  endowed  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  by  the  canals  ami  railroads  that  jom  it.  By 
whose  name  it  bears ; and  has  an  annual  income  means  of  the  Utter,  it  commands  a large  share  of 
of  about  1,000/.,  with  seven  exhibitions,  five  scho-  the  commerce  of  Birmingham,  and  of  the  various 
lamhqis  in  any  college  of  either  university,  aud  trading  towns  of  .Staffordshire  and  Warwickshire, 
two  in  Jesus’  College,  Cambridge.  In  another  and  is  united  with  the  Thames,  the  Trent,  and 
school,  founded  in  1675,  about  300  poor  children  the  Mersey.  From  Welshpool  to  the  sea  it  has  a 
are  instructed  on  the  national  system.  gradual  fall  of  225  ft. 

Near  the  town  is  Knowle  or  Knoll,  the  magni-  The  navigation  of  the  Severn  from  Nass  Point 
ficcnt  seat  of  the  dukes  of  Doreet : it  has  belonged,  to  Gloucester  is  both  tedious  and  difficult.  To 
with  little  intermission,  to  the  Suckville  family,  obviate  this  inconvenience,  a canal  on  a large 
since  tile  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  is  a large,  . scale  has  beeu  dug  from  Berkeley  Pill  to  Glou- 
fine,  castellated  edifice.  The  interior,  which  is  j center.  It  is  18$  in.  in  length,  from  70  to  90  ft. 
nobly  furnished,  has  various  pictures  by  celebrated  in  width,  and  from  15  to  18  ft.  in  depth  ; and  may 
masters,  and  other  splendid  works  of  art.  consequently  be  navigated  by  vessels  of  350  tons. 

Sevenoaks  has  no  manufactures  : there  were  There  is  a basin  at  each  end  for  the  accommoda- 
formerly  some  silk  mills  in  the  vicinity,  but  they  tion  of  shipping.  This  canal,  which  was  0|>ened 
no  longer  exist.  The  town  is  governed  by  a war-  in  1827,  has  become  the  channel  of  an  cxtei.Bive 
den,  a bailiff,  and  four  assistants,  chosen  at  an  commerce ; and  Gloucester  is  now  rising  fast  in 
Annual  court  leet.  Petty  sessions  are  held  on  the  importance  as  a trading  And  shipping  town.  The 
last  Saturday  in  every  month,  and  a court  of  re-  barges  which  navigate  the  Severn  are  about  120 
quests  on  the  first  Friday  in  each  month.  Sevenoaks  ft.  in  length,  from  19  to  20  in  breadth,  and  5 in 
is  the  head  of  a par.  union.  Markets  on  Saturday ; depth.  They  carry  above  100  tons.  The  trows 
fairs.  July  10  and  Oct.  12,  for  hogs  and  poultry;  are  from  60  to  70  fu  long.,  20  broad,  and  5 deep, 
and  the  3rd  Tuesday  in  every  month  for  cattle.  carrying  75  tons.  They  carry  a square-sail,  and 
SEVERN,  a river  of  England,  being  inferior  have  a mainmast  and  topmast, 
only  to  the  Thames  in  magnitude,  and  perhaps.  Of  the  tributaries  of  the  Severn,  the  most  im- 
also,  in  importance.  It  has  its  source  in  a small  portant  are  the  Tenie,  the  Upper  and  Lower  Avon, 
lake  on  the  eastern  side  of  Plinlimmon  mountain,  the  Wve,  and  the  Uak. 

in  Montgomeryshire.  At  its  outset  it  is  called  the  SEVERNDROOG,  or  SAVENDROOG,  a 
llafren,  the  name  by  which,  through  its  whole  strong  hill  fortress  of  Hindostan,  in  the  Mysore 
course,  it  was  known  to  the  Britons.  It  flows  first  territory,  20  m.  W.  by  S.  Bangalore.  Though  it 
towards  the  SE.,  and  afterwanls  turns  to  the  N E.  is  impossible  to  invest  this  place  closely,  it  was, 
as  it  approaches  Newton,  where  it  takes  the  name  nevertheless,  stormed  and  taken  without  the  loss 
of  Severn.  Hence,  through  the  vale  of  Mont-  { of  a single  man,  by  the  British,  under  Lord  Cora- 
gomery,  its  course  is  almost  due  N.,  till,  entering  j wallis,  In  1791. 

the  great  plain  of  Salop,  beyond  Welshpool,  it  j SEVILLE,  a celebrated  city  of  Spain,  the  cap. 
turns  abruptly  to  the  SE.;  and  pursuing  the  name  j of  Andalusia,  and  of  the  prov.  of  its  own  name,  m 
direction,  it  almost  encircles  Shrewsbury.  Flowing  a wide  and  fruitful  plain  on  the  Guadalquivir,  62 
through  Colebrook  Dole,  and  passing  Bridge-north,  j ra.  NE.  Cadiz,  and  212  m.  SSW.  Madrid,  on  the 
it  follows  a southerly  course  as  it  leaves  Salop,  and  i railway  from  Madrid  to  Cadiz.  Pop.  8 1 ,546  in 
enters  Worcestershire  at  Bcwdley.  Being  now  1857.  The  city  has  numerous  suburbs,  but  the 
become  a broad  and  deep  river,  crowded  with  I city  proper  is  about  4 m.  in  circuit,  enclosed  by  a 
barges,  it  rolls  through  a pleasant  country  in  a ; line  of  circumvallation  13  m.  incirc.  The  ancient 
tranquil  stream,  passing  the  city  of  Worcester,  and  suburb  of  Triana  is  on  the  right  bank  ; but,  with 
traversing  the  vales  of  Evesham  and  Gloucester,  this  exception,  Seville  lies  wholly  on  the  E.  side 
In  the  Utter  it  divides  into  two  channels,  one  of  of  the  river.  The  streets,  with  few  exceptions, 
which  washes  the  walls  of  Gloucester ; but,  being  are  narrow  and  crooked,  some  of  them  being  so 
again  united,  it  forms  a great  tidal  river.  Its  contracted  that  one  may  touch  both  walls  at  the 
course  from  Gloucester  to  Naas  Point  is  tortuous ; same  time.  Few  arc  wide  euough  for  carriages ; 
from  the  latter  it  flows  SW.,  till  it  assumes  the  and  many  through  which  coaches  pass,  show,  by 
name  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  expanding  aud  in-  the  deep  furrows  in  the  walls,  that  one  nave 
sensibly  losing  itself  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  touched,  and  often  both  at  the  same  time.  The 

The  Severn,  particularly  below  Gloucester,  lias  street  or  place,  called  the  Alameda,  in  the  centre 
frequently  overiiowed  its*  banks,  and  occasioned  i of  the  town,  planted  with  elm  trees,  is,  however, 
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very  magnificent ; being  600  yards  in  length,  by  I 
l.r>0  in  width,  decorated  with  3 fountains,  ami  with  I 
statues  of  Hercules  and  Julius  ('icsar.  Seville  has 
all  the  peculiarities  of  a Moorish  town,  and  fur- 
nishes a good  specimen  of  the  architecture  of  the 
Moors  in  their  streets  and  houses,  the  former  of 
which,  narrow,  close,  and  dirty,  appear  in  strange 
contrast  with  the  extensive  and  airy  mansions 
that  open  on  them,  neatly  white-washed,  and 
studded  with  numerous  windows,  each  having  its 
cool-looking,  grecu  Venetian  shutters.  The  Paaca 
and  the  DeUciaa  are  the  principal  public  walks, 
and  in  point  of  rural  beauty  are  superior  to  any  in 
♦Spain.  The  former  is  here  what  the  Prado  is  in 
Madrid ; and  in  it  the  pop.  may  Ik*  studied  to  the 
best  advantage.  Among  the  public  buildings  are 
31  churches,  including  the  cathedral, numerous  large 
edifices  formerly  conventual,  but  many  of  which 
have  lately  been  turned  into  manufactories : an 
exchange,  guildhall,  10  hospital*,  one  of  which  is 
military,  an  asylum  for  decayed  priests,  8 sets  of 
barracks,  7 prisons,  and  2 theatres. 

The  cathedral,  built  in  the  14th  nnd  15th  cen- 
turies, occupies  the  site  of  a Moorish  mosque ; but 
it  seems  highly  probable  that  it  was  a Christian 
church  prior  to  the  Mohammedan  conquest.  It 
has  f>  naves,  but  no  d«tne  or  central  tower.  It  is 
420  ft.  in  length  by  263  ft.  in  breadth  ; the  height 
from  the  floor  to  the  roof  being  estimated  at  126  ft. 
The  only  remaining  pnrts  of  the  mosque  are  the 
Giraldn,  or  belfry,  and  the  great  gate  of  the  clois- 
ters, the  latter  of  which  is  a fine  s|)ecimen  of  the 
best  style  of  Moorish  architecture.  The  most  ad- 
mired feature  in  the  cathcdml  is  the  Girnldu 
(weathercock), a brick  tower  258  ft.  in  height,  and 
exactly  square,  each  side  being  50  ft.  in  breadth. 
This  is  surmounted  by  4 smaller  towers,  which  are 
crowned  by  a small  cupola,  the  whole  terminating 
in  the  ptrnltla,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  tower, 
a colossal  bronze  statue  of  Faith,  bearing  a flag 
ami  palm  branch,  14  ft.  in  height,  and  of  great 
weight,  but  so  delicately  poised  as  to  turn  with 
the  slightest  variation  of  the  wind.  The  height 
from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  statue  is  said  to 
Ik*  361  Span.  feet.  The  ascent  to  the  top  of  the 
great  tower  is  by  an  inclined  plain,  so  gradual  that 
one  may  ride  up  without  inconvenience;  the  view 
from  the  summit  is  superl*,  extending  over  the 
entire  plain.  In  point  of  riches,  this  cathedral 
ranked  second  only  to  that  of  Toledo.  It  had, 
also,  with  the  church  of  the  Capuchins,  nnd  the 
chapel  of  the  hospital  dr  la  Caridad,  some  noble 
pictures  by  Murillo:  but,  though  some  of  these 
have  been  preserved,  others  have  become,  by 
purchase,  the  pnij»erty  of  privnte  individuals. 

Some  of  the  Castilian  monarchs  arc  buried 
within  the  cathedral ; but  these  tombs  excite  no 
emotions  compared  to  those  excited  hv  the  sight 
of  the  slnh,  in  front  of  the  choir,  which  once 
covered  the  remains  of  ColumiiUs.  It  is  inscribed 
A Cast  ilia  y Aragon  ntro  Mundo  did  Colon — To 
Castile  and  Aragon  Colon  (Columbus)  gnve  an- 
other world.  TIk*  remains  of  Columbus,  after  re- 
posing here  for  about  30  years,  were  carried  acres* 
the  Atlantic,  and  deposited  in  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Domingo:  hut,  in  1735,  on  the  capture  of  St. 
Domingo  by  the  blacks,  the  ashes  of  the  illus- 
trious dead  were  again  raised  by  the  whites,  nnd 
carried  to  the  Ilavannah,  where  they  are  now  de- 
posited. It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  library 
belonging  to  the  cathedral  was  Iteguii  in  1560.  by 
the  bequest  of  20, 000  vola.  left  for  the  purpose  by 
Hernando,  one  of  Columbus's  sons. 

The  large  organ,  which  is  considerably  larger 
than  that  of  Haarlem,  has  altogether  5,300  pipes, 
with  1 10  stops.  ‘ Nothing,’  says  a traveller,  * can 
exceed  the  majesty  of  the  music  awakened  by  this 


I organ,  and,  at  times,  the  effect  is  almost  too  over- 
| powering  for  human  senses.’  Immediately  under 
the  (iiralda,  occupying  one  side  of  a small  squares 
; is  the  archbishop's  palace  with  a handsome  front, 
and  opposite  to  it  is  the  Lnnjay  or  exchange,  a 
quadrangular  edifice,  with  a central  patio,  com- 
prising apartments,  some  of  which  are  still  used  by 
I the  merchants,  though  the  greater  part  has  bent) 
j converted  into  an  Arekivio  de  lot  papeles  dr 
India*,  or  repository  for  American  archives;  the 
voluminous  records  here  preserved  being  carefully 
' placed  and  ticketed.  The  floors  are  laid  in 
: chequered  marble,  and  the  grand  staircase  is  of 
highly  polished  red  marble,  and  remarkably  hand- 
j some.  A little  removal  from  the  Lonja  is  the* 
| Alcazar,  a royal  palace  ami  gardens,  said  to  ha vc 
| been  constructed  in  imitation  of  the  Alhambra, 
principally  by  Peter  the  Cruel  and  Charles  V. 

1 The  exterior  has  a miserable  npjtearnnce,  hut  the 
first  court,  after  entering  the  gate,  has  a grand 
effect.  It  is  98  fl,  in  length  by  69  ft.  in  breadth, 
flagged  with  marble,  and  surrounded  with  a col  on - 
j node  of  white  marble  Corinthian  pillars,  of  hand- 
some proportions  and  well  executed,  the  walls 
Udiitid  being  covered  with  grotesque  designs  in 
1 the  Moorish  taste.  Next  to  the  Court  of  Lions 
in  the  Alhambra,  this  court  is  perhaps  the  best 
; piece  of  Arabic  building  in  Sjuiin  for  execution 
and  delicacy  of  design,  though  the  ornaments  of 
! tilt*  palace  in  Seville  are  much  inferior  to  those  of 
' that  in  tiranada.  The  Alcazar  comprises  a suite 
1 of  78  successive  apartments,  having  carved  ceilings, 

1 with  walls,  like  those  of  the  Alhambra,  with  well- 
preserved  uraltesqnes.  By  far  the  most  splendid, 
however,  is  the  Hall  of  Ambassadors,  a splendid 
j apartment  adorned  with  designs  in  stucco,  and 
with  a Hoor  of  variegated  marble.  Within  the 
! Alcazar  are  many  fine  paintings,  by  Murillo,  Vc- 
; lasquez,  Luis  de  Vargas,  and  other  Spanish 
masters,  with  a few  specimens  of  the  Italian 
school ; but  several  of  the  best  pictures  have, 
within  the  last  few  years,  been  removed  to  the 
public  gallery  at  Madrid.  A considerable  portion 
of  the  palace  is  now  let  out  in  lodging-houses  and 
to  private  individuals,  the  portion  reserved  for  the 
sovereign  comprising  only  n small  section  of  the 
entire  pile.  The  gardens,  which  are  of  small  ex- 
I tent,  are  laid  out  according  to  the  Moorish  taste, 

: in  formal  alleys  with  chip|>ori  myrtle  hedge*  and 
trees,  cut  to  resemble  warriors  armed  with  clubs. 

I The  walks  in  some  parts  are  laid  with  tile*,  through 
] which  jeta-d'mu  are  made  to  How,  which,  by 
| turning  a screw,  suddenly  water  not  onlv  the 
; garden,  hut  its  unwary  visitors.  The  Cam  Pilntu 
I another  of  the  sights  of  Seville,  is  a private  house, 

1 said  to  have  been  built  on  the  exact  model  of  that 
1 of  the  Homan  governor  of  Jerusalem.  Within  the 
city,  also,  are  many  structures  of  Homan  origin, 

! which  still  show  traces  of  their  former  magniti- 
j eencc.  The  octagon  tower,  or  Tom  d'Oro , wan 
i probably  built  by  one  of  the  Ciesare.  The  Cam* 
j de  Carmona,  a Homan  aqueduct  of  410  arches,  still 
j conveys  water  to  the  city  from  Alcala;  and  the 
gates,  especially  that  of  Triana,  are  very  mag- 
nificent, though  of  equally  ancient  origin, 
j Most  of  the  other  objects  worth  notice  are 
, without  the  walls.  The  first  in  onler  is  the  Plain 
de  laa  Toros,  or  circus  for  bull-fights,  half  wood 
I and  half  stone,  and  capable  of  accomnuxlating 
j 14,000  spectators.  The  next  remarkable  object  is 
| the  royal  tobacco  manufactory,  a huge  edifice 
i *140  ft.  in  length  by  280  ft.  in  breadth,  so  strongly 
1 built  and  guarded  bv  walls  and  ditches,  as  to  aft- 
pear  like  a fort  or  citadel,  raised  to  overawe  the 
j citizens.  It  employs  about  4U0  hands,  of  which 
j more  than  a half  are  engaged  in  making  cigar*, 
j The  cannon-foundry  is,  on  the  whole,  a creditable 
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national  institution,  though  not  at  present  in  any 
great  activity.  Among  the  other  public  establish- 
ment* may  lie  specified  the  cavalry  barracks,  royal 
saltpetre  manufactory,  and  military  hospital  The 
market-place  is  large,  and  admirably  suited  to  its 
purpose,  the  buildings  being  arranged  In  streets, 
an  open  space  surrounding  the  whole,  with  gates 
and  ornamental  fountains.  In  the  suburb  of 
Triana  i*  a separate  market  for  the  supply  of  the 
gitanos,  or  gypsies,  it*  chief  inhabitants. 

The  arrangement  of  the  streets  is  very  different 
from  that  observable  in  roost  other  Spanish  towns, 
and  is  mainly  the  effect  of  the  hot  climate.  To  a 
similar  cause  may  be  traced  the  internal  arrange- 
ment of  the  houses.  They  are  built  almost  uni- 
versally in  the  form  of  a square,  with  a spacious 
court-yard,  or  patio,  frequently  paved  with  marble,  j 
and  surrounded  by  piazzas  opening  on  the  apart- 
ments of  the  ground-tloor;  the  exterior  as  well  as 
every  other  part  of  the  house  being  kept  carefully 
whitewashed,  the  massive  green  wooden  blinds 
of  the  windows  being  kept  closely  shut  during  the 
day.  In  addition  to  this,  the  rooms,  which  are 
usually  paved  with  tiles,  are  furnished  with  pon- 
derous window  shutters  half  a foot  thick,  kept 
shut  till  the  sun  is  off  the  windows,  when  they  are 
partially  opened  to  admit  the  breeze.  Hence  the 
houses  arc  so  dark,  that  visitors  at  tirst  with  diffi- 
culty distinguish  the  inmates.  The  climate  may 
also  be  said  to  divide  the  houses  into  two  distinct 
parts.  During  the  winter  months  (commencing 
m Oct,  and  ending  with  April)  the  family  inhabit 
the  upper  parts  of  the  house,  which  are  then 
thickly  matted,  and  the  rooms  artificially  heated 
by  brasiers  of  charcoal ; but  when  the  hot  weather 
sets  in,  these  apartments  are  shut  up,  and  a general 
move  is  made  to  the  ground- Hoor,  which,  being 
considerably  cooler,  and  opening  on  the  patio, 
renders  the  heat  more  endurable.  * It  is  a pretty 
sight,  indeed,’  says  Sir  A.  C.  Brooke  (Travels  in 
Spain  and  Morocco,  i.  45),  ‘to  saunter  during  the 
delicious  moonlight  evenings  of  summer  along  the 
fashionable  streets  of  the  city ; and  nothing  can 
be  more  strikingly  brilliant  than  the  appearance 
of  the  houses  and  hotels  of  the  nobility  and 
wealthier 'Classes.  On  looking  through  the  trel- 
lissed  iron  door  opening  to  the  street,  you  perceive 
the  entire  patio  brilliantly  illuminated,  well  fur- 
nished, and  with  pictures  suspended  from  the 
marble  columns  of  the  arches.  An  awning  forms 
a sufficient  rooting  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  and 
converts  the  space  below  into  a spacious  and  lofty 
saloon,  in  the  centre  of  which  different  jets-tfeau 
spout  forth  from  a marble  fountain,  both  cooling 
the  air  and  watering  a variety  of  sweet,  odoriferous 
plints,  scattered  around  in  flower-pots.  Here  the 
young  ladies  of  the  family  may  be  seen  enjoying 
the  coolness  of  the  evening,  engaged  in  work, 
amusing  themselves  with  music  and  singing,  and 
receiving  the  visit*  of  their  friends.’  These  sum- 
mer habits  are  truly  Moorish  ; and  even  in  trifles 
glimpse*  of  them  become  easily  visible,  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  contempt  of  chairs,  for  which  mats 
and  low  stools  arc  pretty  generally  substituted  by 
all  cIassos. 

The  aspect  of  the  pop.  of  Seville  differs  greatly 
from  that  of  Madrid.  Even  in  the  upper  ranks 
there  is  something  in  the  ladies  of  an  eastern  ap- 
jK-arance : they  are  more  frequently  veiled,  their 
checks  seem  tinged  with  a hue  of  Moorish  blood, 
and,  along  with  the  Are  of  a Castilian  eye,  there 
is  mingled  a shade  of  Oriental  softness.  Among 
t he  hover  orders  of  the  women,  also,  as  amoug 
the  Moors,  may  be  remarked  an  extravagant  and 
tasteless  profusion  of  gaudy  ornaments,  immense 
car-rings  and  bracelets,  amt  numerous  rings.  The 
dress  of  the  Andalusian  peasant  is  even  more 
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grotesque  and  ornamented  than  that  of  the  women, 
his  jacket  and  waistcoat  being  almost  always 
trimmed  with  gold  or  silver,  and  every  article  of 
l his  dress  covered  with  silk  cords  and  buttons. 
Another  striking  difference  between  Madrid  and 
Seville  is  in  the  great  mass  of  ragged,  wretched- 
looking  people  in  the  latter,  in  consequence  mainly 
of  the  heat  of  the  climate,  which  renders  labour 
a disagreeable  exertion,  especially  in  a country 
where  subsistence  is  so  easily  procured.  Let  "a 
small  loaf  of  bread  lie  given  to  one  of  these  sons 
of  idleness,  he  makes  a hole  in  it,  bogs  a little  oil, 
not  worth  refusing,  which  he  pours  in,  and  soaking 
his  bread  as  he  eats  it,  he  is  set  up  for  the  day ; 
and  if  he  succeed  in  getting  a two-quarter  piece, 
he  may  procure  as  many  grapes  as  his  heart  can 
desire.  What  incitement  Iia*  such  a one  to  ho 
busy  ? The  upper  and  middle  ranks  of  Seville 
live  more  luxuriantly,  but  not  better  than  those 
of  M a l rid ; for  the  luxuries  of  the  former,  their 
iced  waters,  lemonade,  and  {Himegranate*.  their 
oool  patios,  fountains,  and  baths,  are  necessary  to 
health  and  comfort.  But  even  in  his  ordinary 
diet,  the  Andalusian  has  the  advantage  over  the 
Castilian ; for  though  it  be  true  that,  like  the 
inhabitants  of  the  northern  provinces,  he  dines  on 
the  eternal  puchero , its  ingredients  are  better  in 
Andalusia  than  in  Castile,  the  pigs  being  fed  on 
the  ilex-nut*,  nnd  the  vegetables  of  S.  Spain  being 
perhaps  the  finest  in  the  world.  The  difference 
between  Andalusia  and  Castile  is  still  further  ob- 
servable from  the  state  of  society  in  the  two  pro- 
vinces. The  tertulia  of  Seville  is  quite  different  from 
that  of  Madrid,  the  former  being  at  any  rate  more 
animated,  if  not  more  intellectual,  and  the  dulncss 
helped  out  with  cards,  dancing,  forfeits,  and  other 
amusements,  independent  of  mere  chit-chat  and 
persiflage.  Balls  and  suppers  are  reserved  for 
great  occasions;  but  substantial  entertainment* 
are  more  general  than  in  the  capital,  perhaps  be- 
cause wealth  is  more  generally  diffused.  Morals 
are  at  a very  low  ebb. 

The  feast,  the  song,  the  revel  here  abounds ; 

Strange  mode*  of  merriment  the  hour* consume, 

Nor  bleed  these  patriots  with  their  country's  wound*. 

Nor  here  War’s  clarion,  but  Love**  relxxk  sounds ; 

Here  Folly  still  his  votaries  inthralls  ; 

And  young-eyed  Lewdness  walks  her  midnight 
round* : 

dirt  with  the  silent  crimes  of  capital*. 

Still  to  the  last  kind  Vice  clings  to  the  tottering  walls. 

Childe  Harold,  I.  st.  4<’>. 

In  Seville  it  is  almost  a derision  to  a married 
woman  to  have  no  cortejo , and  a jest  against  a 
seflorita  not  to  have  her  amante.  But  with  all 
this  corruption,  the  course  of  society  runs  Nmooth ; 
jealousy  appears  not  to  disturb  the  menage,  the 
parties  living  together  with  all  the  out  ward  show 
of  mutual  esteem,  and  inflicting  the  history  of 
their  private  bickerings  only' on  their  most,  inti- 
mate friend.*.  The  amusement*  of  the  middle  and 
higher  classes  consist  of  the  daily  promenading 
on  the  Faseo  or  Alameda  (the  Ilyde  Park  or 
Regent  Street  of  London) ; theatrical  entertain- 
ments, of  which  they  are  passionately  fond,  and 
no  mean  judges ; and  the  tertulia,  which  are  so 
arranged  a*  to  succeed  each  other  in  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  day.  The  lower  classes  are  fond  of 
dancing ; hut  of  music  they  have  little  knowledge, 
for  nothing  can  well  be  more  disagreeable  than 
their  crazy  guitars. 

Seville,  as  n place  of  residence  for  a stranger 
who  cares  only  for  sensual  gratifications,  is  per- 
haps preferable  to  any  other  Spanish  city.  It  ii 
said  that  there  is  not  a day  throughout  the  year 
in  which  the  sun  docs  not  shine  on  Seville. 
Winter  is  scarcely  felt;  and  if  the  heats  of  sum- 
mer be  oppressive,  as  they  truly  are  during  the 
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prevalence  of  l be  mtlann.  the  streets,  houses,  and  f 
economy  of  life  are  admirably  adapted  to  lessen  ; 
their  influence.  The  surrounding  country,  with  ] 
its  orange  and  lemon  groves,  acacias,  and  other 
flowering  trees  and  shrubs,  is  all  that  one  can  | 
desire  : fruits  of  many  varieties  and  choice  flavour 
may  be  had  almost  for  nothing,  and  every  neces- 
sary of  life  may  be  procured  in  abundance,  and  at 
very  moderate  rates,  (butte,  fruit,  and  vegetables 
are  excellent:  ami  the  bread  (brought  to  market 
from  the  neighbouring  village  of  Alcala  cUa  Puna- 
florcM)  is  said  to  Ik*  the  l>est  in  8|>ain.  Meat  is 
reasonable,  but  of  rather  indiflerent  quality. 

Seville  has  several  establishments  for  the  pro- 
motion of  learning,  science,  and  general  education ; 
but  of  these  few,  if  any,  can  be  considered  as  very 
efficient.  Its  university,  founded  in  1502,  is  in 
the  most  backward  state  possible.  The  other 
scholastic  establishments  comprise  a school  of 
medicine,  two  luathctuuticul  schools,  a college  of 
agriculture,  and  an  academy  of  the  line  arts,  be- 
sides the  ancient,  though  decaying,  school  of  j 
St-  Elmo  for  navigation  and  gunnery.  Seville 
has  also  several  societies  for  the  promotion  of  dif- 
ferent branches  of  literature  and  science  ; but 
they  exercise  little  influence,  owing  to  the  general 
want  of  sound  elementary  education. 

In  the  17th  century  the  silk  manufacture  at- 
tained to  considerable  importance  in  Seville,  there 
being,  in  1650,  about  3,000  looms  engaged  in  the 
business.  The  manufacture  has  since  undergone 
many  vicissitudes;  but  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
present  century  it  employed  about  2,400  looms,  j 
Owing,  however,  to  the  loss  of  the  colonial  mar-  i 
kets,  and  still  more  to  the  harassed  state  of  the  I 
country  for  many  years  back,  the  number  of  looms  i 
is  at  present  reduced  to  from  500  to  600.  Coarse 
woollen  cloths  are  made  inconsiderable  quantities,  | 
but  they  are  both  inferior  to,  and  much  dearer  : 
than,  similar  English  fabrics.  There  are  several  I 
large  tanneries,  manufactories  of  hats,  combs,  and  1 
earthenware;  but,  as  in  the  rest  of  Spain,  the 
processes  are  so  clumsy,  that,  speaking  generally, 
all  manufactured  articles  are  of  inferior  quality. 
The  tobacco  manufactory,  iron  foundry,  and  salt  - 
petre  establishment,  have  been  already  mentioned 
as  government  monopolies.  The  trade  of  Seville 
rose  to  considerable  importance  after  the  discovery 
of  America,  in  consequence  of  its  being  vested 
with  the  monopoly  of  the  commc-rce  between 
Spain  and  the  New  World.  This  advantage, 
however,  was  soon  lost,  from  the  difficulty  of 
navigating  the  Guadalquivir  with  large  vessels; 
and  the  trade  was  transferred  to  ('adiz.  The  river, 
at  certain  times  of  the  year,  is  accessible  ns  far 
as  Seville  for  ships  of  100  tons;  but,  generally 
*1  »eakiiig.  all  vessels  drawing  more  than  10  ft. 
water  are  obliged  to  load  and  unload  8 m.  below 
the  city.  Some  efforts,  however,  have  lately  been 
made  for  the  improvement  of  the  navigation. 
The  exports  comprise  wool,  goat-leather,  oil,  silk, 
ami  fruit,  particularly  oranges.  The  trade  in 
oranges  is  carried  on  principally  with  England,  to 
which  about  40  cargoes  are  sent  every  year,  com- 
prising about  16,000  chests,  l-10th  of  which  are 
bitter,  and  the  rest  sweet  oranges : the  chief  part 
of  the  export  takes  place  in  Nov.  and  Dec.  lbe 
im|K»ris  comprise  various  manufactures  from  Eng- 
land : hides,  hemp,  and  flax,  from  the  Baltic; 
iron  from  Bilboa,  and  colonial  produce  from  Cuba 
and  l*orto  Rico.  A considerable  coasting  trade  is 
carried  on  with  ('adiz,  Malaga,  Barcelona,  and 
other  ports  of  S|  min ; and  there  is  daily  steam 
communication  with  St.  Eucar  and  Cadiz. 

Seville  stands  on  the  site  of  the  Hispalisof  the 
Romans.  It  opened  its  gates  to  the  Moors  in  711, 
soon  after  their  invasion  of  Spain,  and  continued 


in  their  possession  above  five  centuries,  being  the 
seat  first  of  a regal,  afterwards  of  an  aristocratical 
government.  It  was  taken  by  the  Christiana  in 
1247,  after  one  of  the  most  obstinate  sieges  men- 
tioned in  Spanish  history ; but  since  then  it  has 
seldom  been  the  scene  of  military  exploits.  It  i* 
known  in  diplomatic  history  by  a treaty  con- 
cluded in  it  in  1729,  by  Spain,  England,  France1, 
and  Holland.  In  the  autumn  of  1800,  it  was 
visited  by  the  pestilential  fever  which  caused  such 
mortality  at  Cadiz,  and  it  is  said  that  between  the 
12th  Aug.  and  1st  Nov.  of  that  year  it  lost  nearly 
a fourth  port  of  its  inhub,,  half  the  sufferers  being 
Gita  nos  or  gypsies,  inhabiting  the  suburb  of 
Triana.  On  the  invasion  of  Spain  by  Napoleon, 
in  1808,  Seville  asserted  the  national  independ- 
ence, and  received  the  junta  when  driven  from 
Madrid.  It  however  surrendered  to  the  French 
on  the  1st  February,  1810,  and  remained  in  their 
hands  till  the  27th  August,  1812,  when  they  left 
it,  in  consequence  of  their  defeat  at  Salamanca. 

Seville  has  given  birth  to  several  distinguished 
individuals,  among  whom  have  tieen  included  in 
antiquity  the  enqierora  Adrian,  Trajan,  and  Theo- 
dosius. There  cau,  however,  be  little  or  no  doubt 
that  these  illustrious  individuals  were  all  nativea 
of  Italica,  a Roman  city,  a few  miles  NE.  front 
Hispalis.  Among  the  more  remarkable  indi- 
viduals of  whom  Seville  has  to  boast  in  modem 
times  may  l>e  specifics!  Las  Casas,  bishop  of 
Chia|ia,  the  defender  of  the  Indians ; Antonio  de 
Clloa,  the  traveller  and  economist;  and  Lopez  de 
Rueda,  the  father  of  Spanish  comedy.  The  famous 
navigator,  Magellan,  or  Magelhaens,  sailed  from 
Seville  on  the  20th  Sept.,  1519,  on  the  expedition  in 
which  he  discovered  the  straits  that  bear  his  name. 

SEVRES,  a small  town  of  France,  dep.  Seine- 
ct-Oiae,  on  the  Seine,  about  mklway  between 
Paris  and  Versailles,  being  5 m.  NW.  the  latter 
city.  Pop.  6,328  in  1861.  The  town  bos  been 
long  famous  for  its  manufactures  of  porcelain,  or 
Sevres  china , which  for  elegance  of  design  and 
excellence  of  quality  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any 
made  in  Europe.  A large  museum  is  established 
; here,  in  which  are  collected  specimens  of  most 
I kinds  of  earthenware  manufactured  in  France  and 
! other  countries ; the  quarries  whence  the  clay 
I used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  porcelain  has 
l>een  obtained  form  extensive  vaults.  The  Seine 
is  crossed  here  bv  a handsome  stone  bridge. 

SEVRES  (DEUX),  a dep.  of  France,  reg.  W., 
i principally  between  the  46th  and  47th  deg*.  N. 
lat.,  and  0°  and  1°  W.  long. ; having  N.  Maine- 
i et- Loire,  E.  Vienne,  S.  Charante  and  Charante 
1 Infericure,  and  W.  Vendee.  Area,  699,9*8  hec- 
tares, Pop.  328,817  in  1861.  A hill  chain,  run- 
ning from  SE.  to  NW..  divides  the  ddp.  into  two 
portions,  very  unlike  each  other  in  their  general 
aspect,  the  southern  being  uearlv  flat,  and  the 
northern  very  much  diversified  Principal  riven, 
the  two  Sevres  (or  JViorlaise  and  Nantaisc),  whence 
the  name  of  the  dep.:  one  discharges  itself  into 
the  Atlantic  in  Vendee,  the  latter  falling  into  the 
Loire.  A large  proportion  of  the  soil  is  stony,  but 
there  are  some  rich  tracts.  The  arable  lands  are 
estimated  at  404,365  hectares;  meadows,  74,953 
do, ; vineyards,  20.893  do. ; orchards,  »fcc.,  9,675 
do. ; and  woods,  86,090  do.  Shallow  lakes  occupy 
at  least  10,000  hectares.  Agriculture  is  generally 
very  backward,  being,  in  most  parts,  distinguished 
by  an  obstinate  attachment  to  old  methods ; but 
more  com  is  raised  than  is  required  for  home  con- 
sumption. Flax,  hemp,  various  fruits,  and  about 
350,000  hectoL  of  wine,  are  annunlly  produced. 
The  quality  of  the  latter  is,  with  few  exceptions, 
very  inferior,  and  alx»ut  half  the  produce  ls  made 
into  brandy.  The  annual  produce  of  wool  is  csti- 
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mated  at  400,000  kilog.  Fat  cattle,  haps,  poultry,  j cipally  on  ita  political  privileges.  It  gives  the 
timlicr,  brandy,  and  vinegar  are  the  principal  ex-  1 title  of  earl  to  the  noble  family  of  Ashley  Cooper, 
porta  of  the  dep.  Minerals  unimportant.  The  I SHAHABAD,  a district  of  British  India,  presid. 
manufacturing  industry  of  the  dep.  is  of  little  1 Bengal,  prov.  Bahar,  between  the  districts  of 
consequence.  It  is  divided  into  four  arrutuls. : i Patna,  Bahar,  and  Ramghur,  on  the  E.  and  S., 
chief  towns,  Niort  (the  cap.),  Preasuire,  Melle,  and  Benares,  Ghazepoor,  ami  Sarun,  on  the  W. 
and  Parthenay.  *nd  N.  Area,  4,650  sq.  m.  Pop.  estimated  at 

SHAFTESBURY,  a pari,  and  mun.  bor.  and  about  1,000,000,  nearly  all  Hindoos.  The  Ganges 
market  town  of  England,  co.  Dorset,  partly  in  bounds  it  N„  the  Sono  \V.,  and  the  Caramnassa  E. 
Sixpenny  Handley  nuniL,  and  partly  in  Alcester  It  is  very  fertile,  its  staples  being  opium,  tobacco, 
liberty,  on  the  border  of  Wilts,  22}  m.  NK.  Dor-  cotton,  sugar,  indigo,  and  hemp:  it  is  celebrated 
Chester,  95  m.  SW.  London  by  road,  and  105  m.  for  the  excellence  of  its  roads,  a distinction  mainly 
by  Loudon  and  South  Western  railway.  Pop,  of  owing  to  a reservation  in  the  original  land  scttlc- 
rnunic.  bor.  2,497,  and  of  pari.  bor.  8,988  in  1861.  ment  with  the  zemindars  of  a curtain  annual  sum 
Previously  to  the  Reform  Act,  the  mun.  and  pari,  to  keep  them  in  repair. 

boundaries  of  the  bor.,  which  were  co-extensive,  S1I  AH  J EH  AN POOR,  a district  of  British  India, 

comprised  only  portions  of  the  parishes  of  the  prov.  Delhi,  having  NE.  Ncpnul,  E.  Oude,  S.  the 
Holy  Trinity,  Su  Peter,  and  St.  James.  But  latter  and  the  district  of  Furruckalmd,  and  W.  Sais- 
sincc  then  the  munici]ial  limits  have  been  cn-  wan,  Bareilly,  and  Pillibhect.  Area,  1.420  sq.  ra. 
larged,  so  as  to  include  the  whole  of  those  pa-  Its  cap.  town  of  the  same  name,  175  m.  SK.  Delhi,  is 
rubes,  with  that  part  of  Motcomb  in  which  Enn-  reported  to  be  nearly  as  populous  os  the  latter  city, 
more  Green  and  Long  Cross  are  situated;  and  the  SHANGHAE,  a city  and  river  port  of  China, 
parL  boundary  comprises  the  entire  parishes  of  prov.  Kiang-su,  on  the  Woosung  river,  40  m.  by 
Cann,  St.  Bumhald.  Mel  bury  aud  Compton  Abbas,  ( water  from  the  sea,  and  160  m.  ESE.  Nankin; 
Stower  Provost,  East  Stower,  Tod  be  re,  St.  Mar-  lat.  31°  12'  N.,  long.  120°  50'  E.  Pop.  146,227 
garet’s  Marsh,  Motcomb,  Donhead  (in  Wilts),  an<l  Chinese,  and  3,248  foreigners,  according  to  a 
the  chapelry  of  Hartgrove,  making  a total  area  ] census  made  in  the  year  I860.  The  city  stands 
of  20,910  acres.  The  town  is  situated  on  the  top,  j in  a level  and  well  cultivated  plain,  producing 
and  extends  nearly  to  the  verge  of  a high  narrow  j good  crops  of  cotton,  rice,  and  wheat.  Immc- 
hill.  Though  irregular,  it  is  well  built,  a large  diately  outside  the  wall  by  which  it  is  enclosed 
proportion  of  the  houses  being  constructed  of  j arc  several  populous  suburbs.  Streets  narrow  and 
freestone  quarried  in  the  neighbourhood.  Shaftes-  filthy.  Foundling  hospitals,  tea-gardens,  and 
bury  had  anciently  twelve  churches,  besides  neve-  | vast  ice-houses,  arc  the  objects  most  worthy  of 
ral  chantries,  a celebrated  monastery,  and  a bos-  notice  in  the  city.  It  has  a mint,  with  manufne- 
pit&L  It  has  now  but  three  churches,  the  princi-  1 tures  of  silk,  vegetable  oils  and  oil  cake  (of  which 
pal  of  which,  St.  Peter's,  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  vast  quantities  are  annually  sent  into  the  in- 
has  some  elegance,  though  much  disfigured  by  tcrior),  iron  ware,  glass,  pa|s;r.  and  ivory  ware, 
modem  alterations.  In  the  spacious  and  well-  Shanghac  is  the  most  northerly  of  the  6 Chinese 
planted  churchyard  of  Holy  Trinity  is  inclosed  a ports  opened  to  foreigners  by  the  treaty  of  1842, 
considerable  portion  of  the  wall  of  Shaftesbury  and,  excepting  Clanton,  it  is,  also,  the  most  im- 
Abbev,  being  all  that  remains  of  that  once  famous  portant.  The  river,  which  may  lie  navigated  by 
edifice.  It  is  said  to  have  been  erected  by  the  I ships  of  450  or  600  tous  for  a considerable  distance 
wife  of  Edmund,  great  grandson  of  king  Alfred,  1 above  the  town,  crosses  the  (trend  ('anal,  so  that 
for  Benedictine  nuns.  (Camden,  Gibson’s  ed.  i.  , Shanghae  is  an  entrepot  for  all  the  vast  and  fertile 
60.)  It  was  afterwards  called  St.  Edward’s  Abbey,  I countries  traversed  by  the  canal,  and  by  the  great 
from  Edward  the  Martyr,  who  was  murdered  at  | rivers,  inc.  the  Yang- tae-Kiang,  and  the  Ilnang- 
Curfe  Castle,  having  been  buried  in  it.  After  the  Ho,  with  which  it  is  connected,  hence  the  present 
churches,  the  principal  public  buildings  comprise  importance  of  this  emporium,  and  hence,  also,  the 
a handsome  town  hall,  built  at  an  expense  of  indefinite  extension  to  which  ita  foreign  trade  will 
3,0004,  and  meeting-houses  for  Friends,  Independ-  probably  attain.  Its  inland  and  coasting  trades 
cuts,  Wesley ans,  and  also  Dissenters.  A free  are  both  very  extensive.  It  is  annually  visited 
school,  for  twenty  poor  boys,  was  founded  in  ; by  from  5,000  to  6,000  canal  and  river  boats,  some 
1719;  and  there  arc  almshouses  for  both  men  and  from  very  great  distances,  and  by  1,500  or  1,600 
women.  The  town  had  formerly  a manufacture  coasting  junks.  The  prov.  of  Kiang-su,  in  which 
of  shirt  buttons,  which  employed  many  women  Shanghae  is  situated,  produces  great  quantities  of 
and  children;  but  it  has  now  ceased,  and  it  has  silk;  and  besides  supplying  most  part  of  the  N. 
few  outward  signs  of  prosperity,  though  it  is  said  provs.  of  the  empire,  the  shipments  of  silk  to  the 
that  ita  condition  has  latterly  improved.  foreigner  arc  greater  from  this  than  from  any 

Shaftesbury  is  mentioned  as  a bor.  in  Domesday  other  port.  It  is  also  well  situated  for  the  export 
Book;  but  ita  only  existing  municipal  charter  is  of  both  green  and  black  teaa.  Among  Lhe  other 
that  of  James  I.,  confirmed  by  Charles  II.  It  sent  exports  ore  gold  and  silver,  with  oil  aud  oil-cake, 
two  raems.  to  the  II.  of  C.  from  the  reign  of  camphor,  drugs,  porcelain,  cotton,  cassia,  alum, 
Edward  I.  down  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  { gypsum,  and  coal.  Of  the  imports  opium  is  hv  far 
Act,  wliich  deprived  it  of  one  of  its  members,  and  the  greatest ; and  at  least  20,000  chests  of  Bombay 
at  the  same  time  increased  its  boundaries  as  al-  (Malwa)  and  Patna  opium  are  annually  disposed 
ready  stated.  The  election  for  mems.  was  for-  of  in  this  market ; which,  supposing  the  chest  to 
nierfy  vested  in  the  inhabs.  paying  scot  and  lot.  be  worth  500  dolls.,  will  represent  an  aggregate 
Reg.  electors,  488  in  1865.  Since  the  Municipal  sum  of  10,000,000  dolls.,  or  2,200,0004  sterling  for 
Reform  Act  it  has  been  governed  by  a mayor,  which  payment  is  almost  invariably  made  in  the 
three  other  aldermen,  and  twelve  councillors.  No  precious  metals.  Sugar  is  extensively  imported 
courts  are  held  within  the  bor.  Market-day,  Sa-  from  Formosa,  Canton,  and  the  Philippines; 
turdav  ; fairs,  Palm  Saturday,  June  24,  Nov.  23,  cotton  stuffs,  woollens,  and  iron,  from  England; 
for  all  kinds  of  cattle.  with  sandal  wood,  birds’  nests,  biche  de  mer,  and 

Shaftesbury  is  supposed  to  be  on  or  near  the  other  products  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago, 
site  of  an  ancient  British  town  called  Carrsrpttm ; The  inhabs.  of  Slianghnc  are  much  more  hospi- 
but  it  was  of  little  importance  till  the  foundation  table  and  better  disposed  towards  foreigners  than 
of  its  monastery,  and  has  latterly  depended  prill-  those  of  Cauton ; and  strangers  may  travel  for 
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milea  into  the  interior,  all  round  the  city,  with 
perfect  security.  Within  the  last  10  years,  many 
fine  brick  houses  have  been  built  by  the  British 
and  other  foreign  merchants  in  the  suburbs. 

SHANNON,  a river  of  Ireland,  being  by  far 
the  largest  and  most  important  in  that  island, 
and  hardly  indeed  inferior,  if  it  be  not  superior,  to 
any  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  has,  in  many  re- 
spects, particularly  in  its  nearly  insulating  an 
extensive  prov.,  in  the  direction  of  its  course,  | 
the  length  of  its  navigation,  and  the  magnitude  of ; 
its  estuary,  a striking  resemblance  to  the  Severn.  | 
Its  source  is  generally  traced  to  the  base  of  Cuil-  [ 
cagli  Mountain,  in  the  NW.  part  of  Cavan.  After  | 
running  a few  miles,  it  falls  into  Lough  Allen,  about  | 
10  m.  in  length,  and  from  4 m.  to  5 m.  broad : its 
course  thence  to  Limerick  being  S.,  with  a small 
inclination  to  the  W. : issuing  from  Lough  Allen 
it  passes  Leitrim,  Garrick,  and  Tarmonhurv, 
entering  Lough  Her,  at  Lanesborough.  This, 
which  is  a very  irregularly-shaped  extensive  sheet 
of  water,  is  about  17  m.  in  length.  Leaving  it, 
the  river,  now  greatly  augmented,  passes  Athlone, 
and  then  winds  by  Shannon  Bridge  and  Banagber 
to  Portumna,  near  which  it  expands  into  I»ugh 
Derg,  a narrow  lake,  23  m.  in  length,  with  deep 
l»aya  and  inlets.  Escaping  from  tlic  S.  extremity 
of  this  lake,  it  flows  on  to  Limerick.  Hem,  having 
met  the  tide,  it  takes  a W.SW.  direction ; and, 
gradually  expanding  into  a noble  estuary,  unites 
with  the  Atlantic,  between  Kerry  Head  and  Loop 
Head,  about  70  m.  lower  down.  From  the  head 
of  Lough  Allen  to  its  mouth,  the  Shannon  has  a 
course  of  about  214  m.,  viz.  Lough  Allen,  10  m. ; 
Lough  Allen  to  Lough  Bee,  43  m. ; I«ough  Bee. 

1 7 in. ; Lough  Bee  to  Lough  Derg,  36  m. ; Lough 
Derg,  23  in.;  Lough  Derg,  to  Limerick,  15  m. ; 
and  thence  to  the  river’s  mouth,  70  m.  Loop 
Head  and  Kerry  Head  are  about  8 m.  Apart. 

The  distance  to  which  it  has  been  rendered 
navigable  is  the  most  extraordinary  circumstance 
connected  with  the  Shannon.  In  this  respect, 
indeed,  it  is  superior  to  the  Thame-*,  Severn, 
Trent,  or  any  English  river.  If  Lough  Allen  Ik; 
(as  it  is  considered  by  some)  reckoned  its  source, 
it  Is  navigable  to  its  very  head;  hut,  tracing  its 
origin  to  the  base  of  Cuilcagh  Mountain,  there 
are  only  0 or  7 out  of  its  entire  course  of  about  , 
220  m.  that  may  not  l>e  navigated.  It  is  un-  | 
necessary  to  insist  on  the  value  of  a river  of  this 
sort  flowing  through  the  very  centre  of  Ireland.  I 
insulating  the  great  province  of  Connaught,  and 
* washing  the  shores’  of  10  out  of  the  32  cos.  which 
the  island  occupies.  Unluckily,  however,  the 
navigation  of  the  Shannon,  like  that  of  most  other 
rivers  not  of  very  great  depth,  is,  in  certain  places 
and  at  certain  seasons,  a good  deal  obstructed. 
It  may  lie  navigated,  with  no  very  serious  diffi- 
culty, from  the  sea  to  Limerick  by  ships  of  400 
tons  burden.  But  immediately  above  the  city, 
and  in  some  other  places,  its  course  is  ini|>eded  by  [ 
rocks  and  rapids,  and  large  sums  have  been  ex-  j 
pended  in  improving  those  |>arts  of  the  navigation,  1 
partly  by  making  lateral  cuts,  and  partly  liy  ; 
deepening  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  level  of 
Lough  Allen  is  about  144  ft.  above  high-water , 
mark  at  Limerick,  the  ascent  being  in  a great 
measure  overcome  by  one  double  lock  and  twenty 
single  locks,  placed  in  those  situations  where 
lateral  cuts  have  been  made  to  avoid  the  rapids. 
Thtee  cuts  are  from  13  to  14  fit.  wide  at  bottom, 
having  the  usual  slopes,  and  are  calculated  for  a j 
depth  of  water  varying  from  4 to  7 ft.  in  ordinary 
seasons.  Still  it  must  be  admitted  that,  consider- 
ing its  paramount  imj>ortance,  the  navigation  of 
the  Shannon  is  by  no  means  in  a satisfactory 
state.  In  dry  seasons  it  is  impeded  by  shallows. 
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| on  which  there  are  sometimes  only  from  2 to  3 ft. 
water;  and  during  Hoods  the  channel  of  the  river, 
J owing  to  its  frequently  expanding  into  extensive 
I lakes,  and  the  lowness  of  its  hanks,  is  not  easily 
discovered.  Had  it  U*en  an  English  river,  these 
difficulties  would  have  been  overcome  long  ago ; 
and  the  money  expended  upon  it  might,  had  it 
lieen  properly  and  effectually  applied,  have  sufficed 
to  obviate  them.  But  the  works  have  not  un- 
frequcntly  been  very  unskilfully  and  insufficiently 
executed.  It  is  now,  however,  under  much  better 
management ; hut  it  will  require  a considerable 
additional  expenditure  to  put  the  works  into 
proper  order,  and  to  ensure  at  all  times,  what  is 
so  very  essential,  a safe  and  easy  navigation. 
The  introduction  of  steam  tugs  and  steam  vessels 
oil  the  loughs  of  the  Shannon  has  been  of  infinite 
service;  without  them,  indeed,  it  uever  could 
have  been  turned  to  much  account. 

The  Suck,  the  principal  tributary  of  the 
Shannon,  rises  in  Roscommon.  Its  counse  is  S., 
inclining  to  the  E.,  dividing  the  cos.  of  Ros- 
common and  (iilwav,  by  Castlercagh,  Athleagne, 
and  Ballinnstnr,  till  it  unites  with  the  Shannon 
at  Shannon  Bridge.  On  its  E.  side  the  Sliatinon 
receives  the  Inny,  the  Upper  and  Iswer  Brosna, 
Mulkoma,  Maig,  and  Fergus.  The  last  two  are 
navigable  to  a considerable  distance.  The  im- 
portance of  the  Shannon,  os  a commercial  river, 
has  been  materially  increased  by  its  junction  with 
the  Grand  and  Boval  Canals  from  Dublin.  Though 
defective  both  in  their  plan  and  execution,  ami 
made  at  an  immense  expense,  still  it  ia  not  to 
be  denied  that  they  are,  particularly  the  Grand 
Canal,  of  great  public  utility.  In  connection  with 
the  Shannon,  they  have  opened  a communication 
by  water  across  the  island,  so  that  (icrsons  living 
in  its  centre  may  send  their  produce,  at  a moderate 
expense,  to  Dublin  or  Limerick,  as  they  find  most 
advantageous.  This  laying  open  of  new  and 
almost  boundless  markets  has  given  a stimulus 
to  the  improvement  of  the  central  parts  of  Ireland, 
of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  overrate  the  influence, 
and  which  will,  no  doubt,  be  as  permanent  as  it  is 
powerful.  From  its  situation  at  the  head  of  the  es- 
tuary of  the  Shannon,  in  a country  naturally  of  the 
moot  exuberant  fertility,  70  m.  from  the  sea,  Lime- 
rick is  the  principal  emporium  of  the  W.  of  Ireland. 

SHEEBNKSS,  a sea-port  and  market  town  of 
England,  in  the  par.  of  Minster,  lathe  S.  Cray, 
co.  Kent,  on  a low  tongue  of  lnnd  at  the  NW. 
extremity  of  the  Isle  of  Sheppy,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Thames  and  Medway,  on  the  E.  bank  of 
the  latter,  18J  m.  WNW.  Canterbury,  36 J m.  E.  by 
S.  London  by  road,  and  43  m.  by  London.  Chatham 
and  Dover  railway.  Pop.  12,015  in  1861.  The 
town,  which  owes  its  rise  to  the  formation  of 
the  naval  dockyard,  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
called  respectively,  Sheeniess-proper,  Blue-town 
and  Mile-town,  the  first  two  being  enclosed  by  for- 
tifications. During  the  last  few  years  the  town  has 
lK?en  much  enlarged,  as  well  as  greatly  improved, 
by  the  erection  of  good  brick  houses  and  the 
formation  of  several  new  streets,  well  paved 
and  lighted  with  gas.  The  town  was  formerly 
very  ill  supplied  with  water;  but,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  a well  was  sunk  by  the 
board  of  ordnance  to  the  depth  of  360  ft.,  which 
supplies  water,  not  only  to  the  town  and  garrison, 
but  to  the  shipping  in  the  Medway.  A pier  with 
a causeway  mils  down  from  the  town  to  low 
water-mark,  and  facing  both  the  river  and  sea  U 
a wharf  of  considerable  extent.  Several  old  ships 
of  war,  also,  have  been  stationed  on  the  shore  as 
breakwaters;  formerly  they  used  to  serve  as 
dwellings  for  many  of  the  poorer  townspeople,  hut 
few  of  them  arc  now  inhabited,  'flic  par.  church 
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is  at  Minister,  but  a handsome  district  church  lias 
lieen  erected  in  the  Gothic  style ; and  attached  to 
the  garrison  is  a chapel,  the  appointment  to  which 
is  with  the  board  of  admiralty.  The  Baptists, 
Independents,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Unitarians, 
and  R.  Catholics  have  their  respective  places  of 
worship,  and  there  is  a Jews’  synagogue.  Sunday 
schools  are  attached  to  the  town  church,  and  to 
several  of  the  chapels:  an  infant-school  is  at- 
tended by  about  200  children,  and  there  is  a 
small  endowed  charity  school.  The  trade  of 
Sheerness  arises  chiefly  from  the  dockyard  and 
other  government  establishments,  though  con- 
siderable shipments  are  made  to  London  of  corn  1 
and  seeds  produced  on  the  island,  and  of  oysters 
from  the  adjoining  oyster-beds.  Pyrites  are  col- 
lected from  the  crumbling  cliffs  for  the  copperas 
works  in  the  neighbourhood : and  many  of  the 
itihahs.  make  a living  by  picking  up  or  dredging 
for  aeptarui  (an  oxide  of  iron),  used  in  making 
Roman  cement.  Shecmess  has  also  become,  to  a 
certain  extent,  a resort  of  sea-liathcrs,  for  whose 
accommodation  there  are  reading-rooms,  baths, 
and  bathing-machines.  Steamers  run  daily  to 
and  from  London  during  summer,  besides  passage 
[mats  to  and  from  Chatham,  which  is  about  11  m. 
up  the  Medway.  Markets  on  Saturday. 

The  dockyard,  which  covers  an  area  of  about 
60  acres,  enclosed  by  a substantial  brick  wall,  has 
lieen  greatly  extended  and  improved  during  the  ! 
last  50  years,  at  an  expense  of  above  1,000,000/.  ' 
sterling.  It  has  every  convenience  for  the  build-  1 
ing,  repair,  and  titling  out  of  ships.  It  comprises 
a wet  dock  or  basin  of  about  3$  acres,  capable  of 
accommodating  10  sail  of  the  line,  and  in  which 
they  may  take  on  board  their  stores,  ammunition, 
and  provisions,  and  be,  in  all  respects,  equipped 
ready  for  sea.  Three  dry  d«>cks,  each  suitable  for 
the  accommodation  of  a line-of-battle  ship,  have 
been  constructed  on  the  K.  side  of  the  basin,  and 
open  into  it.  It  has  also  very  extensive  store- 
houses, with  mast-houses,  mast  ponds,  and  slip, 
sraithery,  and  artificers’  workshops  of  even'  de- 
scription ; with  handsome  residences  for  the  com- 
missioners. pact-admiral,  and  other  officers  of  the 
establishment.  The  principal  offices  of  the  ord- 
nance department  were,  some  years  since,  re- 
moved to  Chatham,  and  the  area  formerly  occu-  , 
pied  by  them  has  been  added  to  the  dockyard. 
The  wharf  wall,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  basin  in 
front  of  the  most-house,  is  100,  and  that  on  the 
river  front  00  ft.  in  width,  lined  on  both  sides  with 
granite.  Numerous  convicts  arc  employed  in  the 
dockyard  and  on  the  hulks,  chiefly  in  the  im- 
provement and  repairs  of  the  former. 

Sheemess,  which  so  late  as  the  time  of  the  Com- 
monwealth was  a mere  swamp,  was  fixed  upon 
after  the  Restoration  as  an  important  position  for 
n fortress.  The  works,  however,  were  still  incom- 
plete when  the  Dutch,  under  De  Ruyter,  in  lfiOT, 
took  and  destroyed  the  fortress  and  the  shipping. 
(Sec  Chatham.)  The  fortifications  were  after- 
wards constructed  on  a larger  scale ; numerous 
batteries  of  heavy  artillery  were  planted  on  both 
banks  of  the  river.  The  dockyard  was  begun 
early  in  the  last  century.  The  mutiny  of  the 
fleet  at  the  Norc.  in  1798,  threatened  the  town 
and  dockyard  with  destruction,  which,  however, 
was  happily  averted, 

SHEFFIELD,  a pari,  bor.,  market  town,  and 
par.  of  England,  cap.  of  the  district  of  Hallam- 
sliirc,  \V.  riding,  co.  York,  upper  div.  of  wap. 
Straflbrth  and  Tickliill.  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Don  and  Sheaf,  the  former  of  which  is  crossed  by 
8 and  the  latter  by  2 bridges,  39  m.  S.  Leeds.  140 
in.  N.bv  W.  London  by  road,  and  lflO  m.  by  Great 
Northern  railway.  Pop.  of  bor.  180,172  in  1601. 
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! Area  of  pari.  bor.  ami  par.  which  are  co-exton- 
>ivc,  22,880  acres.  The  town,  originally  confined 
, to  the  slope  of  a bill  rising  SE.  from ’ the  Don, 
| occupies  the  bottom  and  aide*  of  several  low  bills, 
rising  in  various  directions  both  from  the  Don  and 
Sheaf,  the  whole  being  well-paved  and  flagged, 
lighted  with  gas,  and  abundantly  supplied  with 
, water.  The  older  streets  are  steep,  narrow,  and 
J irregular:  but  the  more  modern  streets  are  wide 
and  straight,  lined  with  good  brick  houses,  and 
many  of  the  shops  are  but  little  inferior  to  those 
of  the  metropolis.  The  smoke,  however,  proceed- 
ing from  the  numerous  steam-engines,  forges,  and 
factories,  gives  the  town  a dingy,  mean  appear- 
ance, contrasting  strangely  with  the  extreme 
beauty  of  the  surrounding  country,  embellished 
ns  it  is,  in  even'  direction,  by  the  numerous  villas 
of  the  opulent  bankers,  merchants,  and  manu- 
facturers of  Sheffield.  The  market-place  occupies 
a wide  open  space  in  the  High  Street,  and  near 
it  are  the  parish  church  and  principal  inns ; it 
is  of  modem  construction,  and  comprises  large 
shambles  and  other  accommodations.  The  corn- 
exchange,  also,  is  a handsome  modem  building, 
comprising  excellent  accommodation  for  those 
frequenting  the  markets.  The  cutlers’  hall  in 
Church  Street,  belonging  to  the  ancient  corpo- 
ration of  cutlers,  is  a handsome  stone  building, 
with  rooms  for  the  transacting  of  coqtorate  busi- 
ness, public  meetings,  and  dinners.  The  town 
has  25  churches,  most  of  them  of  modern  erec- 
tion. The  mother  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  is 
a noble  Gothic  structure,  240  ft.  in  length  by  130 
ft.  in  breadth,  anil  from  its  centre  rises  a tower 
surmounted  by  a lofty  spire,  of  handsome  propor- 
tions : the  part  now  used  for  divine  sen-ice,  which 
excludes  the  ancient  chancel,  was  rebuilt  in  1800, 
and  is  fitted  up  in  a solid  and  handsome  manner, 
with  accommodation  for  upwards  of  2,000  jmt- 
sons:  in  the  chancel  are  some  curious  old  monu- 
ments and  a fine  bust  of  a late  vicar  by  (Jhantrey. 
St.  Paul’s,  in  Norfolk  Street  (erected  by  subscrip- 
tion in  1720),  is  a rather  heavy  Greek  structure, 
with  a tower  surmounted  by  a dome,  and  a cu}H>la 
of  cast-iron.  St.  James’s,  near  the  par.  church, 
also  of  Grecian  architecture,  though  small,  is  well 
arranged,  and  at  the  E.  end  is  a fine  stained  glass 
window,  representing  the  crucifixion.  St.  George’s 
on  an  eminence,  at  the  \V.  extremity  of  the  town, 
erected  in  1824,  at  an  expense  of  15,130/.,  chiefiy 
defrayed  by  the  pari,  commissioners,  is  in  the 
later  English  style,  and  has  a lofty  square  em- 
battled tower,  crowned  with  pinnacles.  St.  Phi- 
lip’s, near  the  infirmary,  and  St.  Mary’s  on  the 
■ SE.  side  of  the  town,  arc  in  a similar  style  and 
1 equally  handsome,  both  having  been  erected,  like 
St.  George’s,  at  the  expense  of  the  pari,  commis- 
sioners. Besides  the  churches,  which  have  ac- 
commodation for  upwards  of  60,000  persons,  there 
, are  nearly  40  places  of  worship  for  different  deno- 
: minations  of  dissenters.  Nine  of  these  belong  to 
the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  are  among  the 
largest  buildings  of  the  town : the  Independents 
have  also  a number  of  large  places  of  worship, 
i and  there  is  a handsome  Roman  Catholic  chapel. 
Connected  with  the  various  places  of  worship 
, are  numerous  Sunday  schools,  furnishing  reli- 
gious instruction  to  about  20,000  children.  There 
are,  also,  numerous  national  schools,  Lancastrian 
schools,  and  infant  schools.  A grammar  school, 
founded  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  has  an  endow- 
ment of  about  140/.  a year,  three-fifths  of  which 
are  paid  to  the  head-master  and  two-jiftha  to  the 
usher,  both  of  whom  receive  entrance-fees,  and 
’ other  extra-payments  from  the  pupils.  The  ninn- 
j agement  of  the  school,  and  the  appointment  of 
| the  masters,  is  vested  in  the  vicar  and  12  bur- 
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gcsses  of  Sheffield.  A school  of  design*  under  ! 
the  patronage  of  government,  has  also  been  csta-  | 
blished.  A charity  school,  established  ill  1796, 
provides  clothing,  board,  and  instruction,  with 
nn  apprentice  fee  for  90  boys,  and  a similar  es- 
tablishment for  70  girls  was  formed  in  1786.  A 
collegiate  school,  founded  on  a joint-stock  prin- 
ciple, is  well  attended;  and  the  Wesleyan  body 
have  established  a proprietary  school,  in  which  i 
300  boys  are  boarded  and  liberally  educated, ' 
partly  with  the  view  of  providing  for  the  better 
elementary  instruction  of  the  intended  ministers  i 
of  that  denomination.  Among  the  many  chari-  | 
ties  belonging  to  the  par.  of  Sheffield,  tbe  prin-  I 
cipal  is  Lord  Shrewsbury's  Hospital,  for  20  men 
ami  the  same  number  of  women : the  buildings, 
which  have  been  erected  on  a new  site,  consist  of 
a centre  and  wings,  in  the  later  English  style. 
Hollis's  Hospital,  a similar  establishment  founded 
in  1703,  is  endowed  with  funds  for  the  support  of 
16  widows  of  cutlers,  and  a small  charity-school. 
There  are  numerous  minor  charities. 

The  general  infirmary,  which  stands  about  \ m. 
N.  from  the  town,  is  a handsome  stone  building, 
with  semicircular  wings  and  a central  portico,  its 
interior  comprising  many  large  and  airy  wards, 
with  accommodation  for  about  200  in-patients. 
Adjoining,  but  distinct  from,  the  infirmary  is  a 
large  building,  containing  fever  wards.  The  me- 
dical and  domestic  arrangements  are  complete, 
and,  on  the  whole,  it  is  one  of  the  liest  regulated 
provincial  hospitals  in  the  kingdom.  It  was 
ojicncd  in  171*7,  having  cost  above  20,000/.,  raised 
by  subscription.  Sheffield  has,  also,  a general  dis- 
pensary, with  lying-in-charities,  Dorcas  societies, 
provident  institutions,  a large  auxiliary'  Bible 
society,  and  various  religious  associations  con- 
nected both  with  the  established  church  and  the  . 
several  bodies  of  dissenters.  A theatre  was  built 
in  176*2,  with  attached  assembly-rooms.  The 
library'  attached  to  the  mechanics’  institute  con- 
tains about  6,000  vols. : the  literary  and  philo- 
sophical society  (established  in  1822)  has  a good 
collection  of  minerals,  fossils,  and  plants,  with  .ap- 
paratus for  experiments ; and  the  botanical  society 
lias  a garden  comprising  18  acres,  tastefully  laid 
out,  and  a glass  conservatory,  300  ft.  in  length, 
filled  with  rare  exotic  plants.  The  chief  com- 
mercial buildings  are  the  JMSt-oflloe,  excise-office, 
ami  assay-office,  erected  in  1773,  soon  after  the  i 
rise  of  the  silver-plating  trade. 

Little  is  known  of  the  early  history  of  Sheffield, 
or  of  the  origin  of  that  business  for  which  it  is  now 
so  famous.  But  it  had  attained  to  eminence  in  the 
making  of  knives  so  early  ns  the  13th  century; 
for  Chaucer,  contemporary  with  Edward  1 1 1.,  men- 
tions in  his  ‘ Beve’s  Tale,’  the  Sheffield  ‘thwytel,’ 
or  whittle,  in  such  a way  os  shows  it  was  then  in 
common  use.  It  does  not  appear  ever  to  have 
lost  the  reputation  for  cutlery  it  had  thus  early 
acquired.  In  1676  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  lord 
of  the  manor  of  Sheffield,  sent  to  his  friend  I xml 
Burleigh  ‘ a case  of  liallaiushire  whittels,  beinge 
such  fruites  ns  his  pore  cuntrey  affoideth  with 
fame  throughout  the  realme .’  In  1024,  a corpora- 
tion was  formed  for  the  ‘good  order  and  govern- 
ment of  the  makers  of  knives,  scissors,  shears, 
sickles,  and  other  cutlery-wares  in  llallamshirc,’ 
the  government  being  vested  in  a master,  two 
wardens,  six  searchers,  and  twenty-four  assistants, 
consisting  of  freemen  only.  The  principal  object 
in  the  formation  of  this  corporation  seems  to  have 
been  the  regulation  of  the  marks  or  other  devices 
which  every  individual  was  to  strike  or  im- 
press on  the  goods  he  made  for  sale.  But  these 
regulations  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  any-  longer 
in  munition.  The  corporation  continued  on  the 


footing  fixed  in  1624  till  1814,  when  an  act  was 
passed,  pennitting  all  persons  indiscriminately', 
without  their  being  freemen,  or  having  served  an 
apprenticeship,  or  obtained  a mark  from  the  cor- 
I Miration  for  their  goods,  to  carry  on  business  any- 
where within  the  district  of  Dali  am  shin*.  This 
liberal  And  judicious  measure  has  been  of  great 
service  to  the  town,  by  inducing  men  of  talent 
and  enterprise,  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  to 
settle  in  it,  where  their  competition  and  industry* 
have  had  the  best  effects. 

For  several  centuries  the  manufactures  of  Shef- 
field w'ere  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  making 
of  slicnth-kuives,  scissors,  sickles,  and  scythes. 
About  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  a common 
tobacco-box  and  the  Jew’s  harp  were  added  to  the 
list  of  manufactured  articles;  but  it  was  not  till 
about  forty*  years  after  that  the  manufacture  of 
clasp-knives,  razors,  and  files,  for  which  it  is  r.ow 
so  famous,  was  introduced.  It  has  been  remnrked, 
that  for  aliout  a century  after  this  period  the  ma- 
nufacturers discovered  more  of  industry  and  perse- 
verance than  of  enterprise  or  ingenuity'  in  the 
conduct  of  their  business.  About  1 750  they'  began, 
for  the  first  time,  to  carry'  on  a direct  trade  with 
the  Continent.  The  manufacture  of  plated  goods 
was  soon  after  commenced,  anil  from  that  period 
down  to  the  present  time,  Sheffield  has  made  nn 
astonishing  progress  in  the  career  of  industry',  and 
in  many  branches  of  the  hardware  manufacture 
has  no  superior,  and  in  some  no  rival.  Like  Bir- 
mingham, Sheffield  was  most  probably  indebted 
to  her  situation  for  her  curly  application  to  the 
hardware  business.  Coal  and  iron  are  found  in 
her  immediate  vicinity.  The  Don.  on  which  she 
j is  built,  and  4 smaller  rivers  which  flow  into  the 
Don  near  the  town,  supply  her  with  power  to  work 
mills  for  forging,  cutting,  and  preparing  the  iron 
nnd  steel  used  in  her  manufactures,’  and  in  this 
respect  she  has  an  advantage  over  Birmingham. 
The  river  was  made  navigable  to  within  about  3 m. 
of  the  town  so  early  as  1751,  and  a lateral  canal 
hA»  since  prolonged  the  navigation  to  the  town. 

Cutlery,  as  it  was  the  earliest,  so  it  is  still  the 
largest  and  most  important  branch  of  industry. 
The  principal  articles  are  table-knives  and  forks, 
pen  and  pocket-knives  of  every  variety'  and  de- 
scription, scissors,  razors,  surgical,  mathematical, 
and  optical  instruments,  scythes,  sickles,  saws, 
with  all  sorts  of  carjvcnters’  tools,  and  so  forth. 
The  most  beautiful  and  highly  finished  articles  of 
cutlery  exhibited  in  the  shops  of  the  metro|Kdis, 
though  stamped  with  the  vendor’s  name,  are 
mostly  made  in  Sheffield,  nnd  the  cutlery  of  the 
town  is  deservedly  held  in  the  highest  estimation 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  With  the  exception  of 
plated  saddlery  ware,  almost  all  the  other  descrip- 
tions of  plated  goods  made  at  Sheffield  are  reck- 
oned superior  to  those  made  at  Birmingham  or 
anywhere  else.  Some  of  the  best  plated  articles 
have  silver  edges,  and,  when  used  with  ordinary’ 
care,  last  for  a long  time,  and  can  with  difficulty 
be  distinguished  from  silver.  An  extensive  manu- 
facture of  articles  of  German  silver  is  carried  on. 

Sheffield  produces  few  Articles  in  copper  and 
brass,  and  no  toys ; but,  in  lieu  of  these,  she  has 
some  peculiar  and  important  businesses.  The  con- 
version of  iron  into  steel  is  carried  on  to  a far* 
greater  extent  here  than  in  any  other  j»art  of  the 
empire,  and  most  of  the  steel  used  at  Birmingham 
and  other  places  is  prepared  at  Sheffield.  The 
manufacture  of  springs  for  railway  carriages  has 
become  an  irafiortaiit  business.  The  manufacture 
of  files  is  one  of  the  staple  trades  of  Sheffield. 
Files  are  used  in  immense  quantities  at  home,  and 
are  largely  exported.  Any  one  who  has  ever  seen 
the  process  of  file-cutting  would  be  likely  to  con- 
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elude  that  it  was  an  operation  which  might  ho 
successfully  performed  by  machinery,  and  a great 
variety  of  contrivances  have  been  set  on  foot  with 
that  view.  Hitherto,  however,  none  of  them  has 
completely  succeeded ; so  that  the  best  tiles  con- 
tinue now,  as  heretofore,  to  be  cut  by  the  hand. 
Few  comparatively  of  the  Sheffield  manufacturers 
have  large  capitals,  and  the  business  is  not  so 
generally  carried  on  in  workshops  and  factories  as 
at  Birmingham.  A person  worth  a few  shillings 
mav  commence  business  on  his  own  account  as  a 
cutler,  and  in  this  class  individuals  are  not  un fre- 
quently journeymen  one  year  and  masters  another, 
and  conversely.  It  is  estimated  that  the  staple 
manufacture  of  Sheffield  employs  above  20, (MX) 
bauds,  one-half  of  whom,  men  and  boys,  are  en- 
gaged in  cutlery  and  tile-making.  Wages  in 
.Sheffield  vary  from  about  12*.  to  40*.  a week. 
The  labour  in  some  departments  is  very  severe, 
and  in  others  great  skill  is  required.  Grinders, 
particularly  those  who  do  not  use  water  in  their 
operation,  inhale  the  finer  particles  of  stone  and 
steel,  and  are  usually  short-lived.  Many  efforts  | 
have  been  made  to  obviate  this,  as  well  as  to  lessen 
the  risk  of  accidents  in  the  grinding  mills;  but 
the  employment  continues  to  be  more  than  usually 
unhealthy  ami  dangerous;  and  as  much  skill  is 
required  in  grinding  the  finer  descriptions  of  knives 
and  razors,  wages,  being  influenced  by  both  cir- 
cumstances. are  generally  high.  Many  hands  are 
employed  in  grinding  spectacle  glasses,  most  of 
which,  indeed,  come  from  Sheffield.  The  show- 
rooms an<l  manufactories  of  the  leading  houses  are 
freely  opened  to  all  respectable  strangers,  and 
afford  abundant  proofs  of  the  ingenuity  that  has 
raised  the  town  to  its  present  importance. 

The  workmen  of  Sheffield  have  been  accused  of 
a tendency  to  riot  and  insuliordination,  ami  no 
doubt  several  destructive  riots  have  taken  place 
during  the  present  century,  which  have  required 
the  interference  of  the  military  for  their  suppres- 
sion ; but  these  have  mostly  originated  ill  extreme 
distress,  or  in  some  temporary  ami  accidental  cause, 
and.  speaking  generally,  the  inhabitants  are  distin- 
guished by  their  orderly,  good  conduct.  None  of 
them  live  in  cellars,  like  the  poorer  ranks  in  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester,  but  each  family  occupies  its 
own  house.  The  workpeople  are,  in  this  respect, 
much  better  off  than  those  in  most  other  large 
manufacturing  towns,  and  their  houses  are  also 
furnished  with  Iwtter  and  more  costly  articles  than 
are  usually  met  with  in  the  dwellings  of  the  same 
class.  This  favourable  peculiarity  is  the  more  re- 
markable from  their  being  in  the  town  itself  many 
old.  crowded,  and  filthy  localities. 

Sheffield  enjoys  the  advantage  of  a direct  canal 
communication,  eastward  to  Hull,  and  by  a cir- 
cuitous route  westward  to  Manchester  and  Livcr- 
jhk>1.  The  Don  was  made  navigable  to  Tinsley  in 
1761.  A canal  was  subsequently  cut  for  the  trans- 
mission of  heavy  goods,  and  the  canal-basin  of 
Sheffield  is  accessible  to  vessels  of  60  tons.  More 
recently  Sheffield  has  been  united  by  railways  with 
nil  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  lines  by  which  she 
is  connected  with  Great  Grimsby  on  the.  one  hand, 
nml  with  Manchester  and  Liverpool  on  the  other, 
afford  peculiar  facilities  to  her  import  and  export 
trade. 

Sheffield  had  no  voice  in  the  legislature  till  the 
Reform  Act,  by  which  the  parish  was  created  a 
j>arl.  bor.,  with  the  privilege  of  sending  2 roems. 
to  the  11. of  C.  Registered  electors,  8,759  in  1865. 
The  lighting  and  watching  is  conducted  bv  the 
police  commissioners  under  the  authority  of  a local 
act.  There  was  no  proper  municipal  corporation 
till  1843,  when  the  ln*r.  was  incorporated  hv  charter, 
dated  the  24th  August  of  that  year.  It  is  now 
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governed  by  a mayor,  14  aldermen,  nnd  42  coun- 
cillors. Sheffield  is  also  one  of  the  polling-places 
at  elections  for  the  W.  riding,  ami  the  seat  of  a 
county  court.  The  police  force,  regulated  similarly 
to  that  of  Manchester,  consists  of  2(H)  men,  in- 
cluding a head  constable  and  4 inspectors.  The 
[Mir.  of  Sheffield  constitutes,  with  its  out-town- 
ships, a poor-law  union.  Markets  on  Tuesdays 
and  Sat  unlays:  fairs,  Trinity  Tuesday  for  horses 
and  cattle,  and  un  Nov.  28  for  cheese. 

Sheffield  is  of  great  antiquity,  ami  there  can  be 
but  little  doubt  that  close  to  or  near  it  there  was 
once  a considerable  Roman  station.  A town 
existed  here  under  the  Saxons,  and  in  the  reigns 
of  the  Plantagenets  it  was  considered  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  defended  hv  a strong  castle. 
Manr  queen  of  Scots  was  con  lined  for  nearly  14 
years  in  tile  Manor,  a country  seat  near  the  town, 
belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  the  owner, 
also,  of  the  castle.  The  latter  was  seized  in  the 
civil  wars  by  Sir  John  Gell.  one  of  the  parlia- 
mentary generals,  and  was  demolished,  by  order 
of  parliament  in  1646,  there  being  now  no  remains 
except  of  the  foundations.  Its  site,  however,  is 
still  called  Castle  Hill. 

SHKPTON  MALLET,  a market  town  and  par. 
of  England,  co.  Somerset,  bund.  Whitstone,  on  a 
branch  of  the  Brae,  surrounded  by  several  small 
I hills,  about  5 m.  ESE.  Wells.  Area  of  par.  3,770 
acres.  Fop.  6,347  in  1861,  The  town,  which  com- 
I prises  a number  of  narrow  streets  and  lanes,  has 
! been  much  unproved  of  late  years  by  the  con- 
j struction  of  a new'  bridge,  and  the  opening  of  new 
roads : near  its  centre  is  a curious  market-cross, 
erected  in  1500.  The  church,  in  the  early  English 
style,  is  a spacious  cruciform  structure,  with  n 
tower  and  spire  at  the  W.  end.  Here  is  the  county 
bridewell,  a large  and  conspicuous  edifice ; ami 
here,  also,  petty  sessions  are  held.  There  are 
places  of  worship  for  Baptists,  Independents,  Wes- 
leyan s,  and  R.  Catholics;  a convent  of  visitation 
nuns,  the  only  one  of  that  order  in  the  kingdom ; 
an  almshouse  founded  in  1699;  and  a free  school, 
established  in  1813.  The  town  had  formerly  a 
flourishing  manufacture  of  woollen  gcxxls,  but 
this  branch  of  industry  is  now  much  fallen  off. 
Markets,  Tuesdays  anil  Fridays ; fairs,  Easter 
Monday,  June  18,  and  August  8,  for  cattle  and 
cheese. 

SHERBORNE,  or  SHERBOURN,  a market 
town  ami  par.  of  England,  co.  Dorset,  bund.  Sher- 
borne ; on  tire  Ivel,  which  divides  the  town  into 
two  parts,  Sherborne  and  Castleton,  16J  m.  N.  by 
W.  Dorchester,  and  110  m.  WSW.  London,  on  the 
London  and  South  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  par. 
5,793  in  1865.  Area  of  par.  4,900  acres.  Sher- 
borne is  finely  situated,  partly  oil  the  acclivity  of 
a hill,  ami  partly  in  the  fertile  vale  of  Black- 
more.  It  is  compactly  built;  its  principal  streets, 
running  E.  and  W.,  are  crossed  by  smaller  streets 
in  a contrary  direction.  It  was  made  a bishop's 
see  in  the  *8th  century,  and  continued  such  till 
1076,  when  the  see  was  removed  to  Salisbury,  ami 
Sherborne  cathedral  became  an  abbey  cfiurvli. 
Portions  of  the  abbey,  including  the  refectory, 
still  remain ; but  it  was  in  great  part  destroyed  by 
fire  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  The  church)  how- 
ever, chiefly  rebuilt  after  that  event,  still  exists, 
and  is  the  modem  par.  church.  It  is  a building 
of  very  different  dates,  but  mostly  in  the  perjien- 
dicular  style ; the  S.  porch  is  Norman.  The 
groining  is  generally  rich  and  good,  and  in  the 
interior  are  several  ancient  monuments.  The  tower 
is  upwards  of  150  ft.  in  height;  in  it  are  6 bells, 
the  largest  of  which,  weighing  upwards  of  3 tons, 
was  presented  by  Cardinal  Wolsev.  The  Wcs- 
1 cyans,  Independents,  Friends,  Arc.,  have  meet- 
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ing-houses.  The  buildings  of  the  free  gram- 
mar school,  founded  by  Edward  VI.,  adjoin  the 
church,  and  arc  built  round  3 courts,  two  of  which 
arc  used  as  | day-grounds.  They  comprise  a good 
house  for  the  master,  formed  of  the  ancient  lady 
cl  lapels,  with  upper  and  lower  school-rooms,  dining 
hull,  library,  numerous  dormitories.  'Hie  course  j 
of  instruction  is  principally  modelled  on  the  Eton 
system,  though  some  deviations  from  it  have  ( 
latterly  been  introduced.  This  school  has  four  \ 
exhibitions  at  the  universities  of  60/.  a year  each,  j 
which  may  be  granted  for  four  years  to  pupils  who  t 
have  already  been  four  years  on  the  foundation  ; 1 
hut  thrse  exhibitions  have  not  always  been  tilled  | 
up.  Sherborne  has  an  almshouse  founded  by 
Henry  VI.,  which  had,  in  1836,  21  aged  inmates,  | 
and  an  income  of  GOG  /.  a year.  There  ure  numerous 
tulier  charities,  including  Lord  Digby’s  school  for 
girls,  national  and  Lancastrian  schools;  and  the 
par.  authorities  have  the  privilege  of  keeping  three 
buys  at  (’hrist’s  Hospital,  London,  oil  the  produce 
of  lands  left  for  the  purpose  in  1670. 

In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  is  Sherborne 
Castle,  the  seat  of  Earl  Digby,  built  hv  Sir  W. 
Raleigh.  The  mansion  is  in  the  form  of  the  letter 
It ; the  body,  4 stories  in  height,  having  hexan- 
guinr  towers  at  the  4 angles,  which  are  united 
with  ns  many  wrings.  It  lias  some  antique  tapes- 
try and  fine  paintings.  The  |iark  comprises  340 
acres,  and  some  of  the  finest  oaks  in  the  co.  A 
bridge  of  3 arches  over  the  Ivel  leads  to  the  house. 
l*ope  was  a frequent  visitor  at  .Sherborne  Castle; 
and  on  a monument  in  the  church  is  inscribed  his 
lieautiful  epitaph  in  memory  of  his  young  friends, 
the  Hon.  Robert  Digby  and  his  sister  Man*. 

Sherborne  lias  some  silk  and  woollen  fabrics: 
but  these,  as  well  as  other  branches  of  industry 
formerly  carried  on  in  the  town,  have  greatly  de- 
cayed. It  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  county 
magistrates.  Assizes  were  regularly  held  here 
till  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  but  have  since  been 
only  occasional.  General  quarter  sessions  are 
held  here  on  the  Tuesday  after  Easter.  Though 
not  a modem  pari,  her.,  .Sherborne  sent  mems.  to 
the  II.  of  C.  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  Market- 
days,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday ; fairs, 
May  22,  July  18  nml  26,  and  October  14,  chiefly 
for  cattle  and  pedlerv. 

SHETLAND  ISLANDS.  See  Orkney  and 
Shetland. 

SHIELDS  (NORTH).  See  Tynemouth. 

SHIELDS  (SOUTH),  a j>arl.  Isir.,  market 
town,  sea-port,  and  township  of  England,  co. 
Durham,  E.  div.  of  Chester  ward,  par.  Jarrow,  on 
the  S.  bank  of  the  Tyne,  near  its  mouth,  and 
directly  opposite  North  Shields,  about  8 m.  below 
Newcastle,  16  m.  NNE.  Durham,  and  272  m.  N. 
London  by  Great  Northern  railway.  Fop.  ofbor. 
35,239  in  *1861.  South  Shields  and  its  sister  town 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  may  be  regarded, 
in  some  measure,  ns  the  outports  of  Newcastle, 
their  pop.  and  importance  having  grown  up  with 
the  increasing  magnitude  of  the  coal  trade  and 
commerce  of  the  latter.  Its  lower  part  consists 
principally  of  a narrow,  crooked,  and  inconvenient 
street,  extending  for  nearly  2 m.  along  the  river ; 
hut  the  streets  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town  are 
wider  and  better  built,  and  lighted  with  gas.  The 
principal  edifices  aiul  institutions  are  the  town- 
lmll,  also  used  as  an  exchange,  a neat  building  in 
the  centre  of  a spacious  market-place;  a theatre, 
a scientific  and  mechanics’  institution,  charity- 
school,  dispensary,  and  the  various  places  of  wor- 
ship. The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Hilda,  is  or 
considerable  antiquity,  but  has  been  frequently 
rejiaired  and  modernised.  The  living  is  a curacy, 
in  the  gift  of  the  dean  oud  chapter  of  Durham, 
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worth  8304  a year.  There  are  chapels  for  various 
dissenting  sects,  to  most  of  which  are  attached 
Sunday  schools,  and  various  charities  and  bene- 
volent societies.  In  the  town -hall  petty  sessions 
are  held  twice  a month,  besides  courts  leet  and 
Won  by  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Durham,  as 
lords  of  the  manor.  Although  the  appearance  of 
South  Shields  has  little  to  recommend  it,  and  ita 
buildings  are  far  from  imposing,  yet  it  is  a place 
of  much  imi>ort&ncc.  The  river  Tyne  is  here  about 
two-thirds  the  width  of  the  Thames  below  London 
Fridge ; and  the  vessels  which  belong  to  or  ren- 
dezvous at  N\  and  S.  Shields  are  disposed  in  tiers 
on  each  side,  as  in  the  port  of  London.  The  town 
is  rapidly  increasing ; a considerable  quantity  of 
ground  is  marked  out  for  building  in  the  E.  mid  S. 
directions,  (uid  no  doubt  can  he  entertained  that 
if  land,  upon  a freehold  tenure,  could  be  procured* 
the  rate  of  increase  would  he  much  more  rapid, 
and  the  scale  of  buildings  greater.  The  whole  of 
the  chapelry  is  the  land  of  the  dean  and  chapter 
of  Durham.  South  Shields  hail  formerly  many 
salt-pans,  and  an  extensive  manufacture  of  salt ; 
but  this  has  heeji  abandoned,  and  ship-building  is 
now  the  staple  business  of  the  town,  and  is  very 
extensively  carried  on.  It  has,  also,  very  exten- 
sive glass-works,  a pottery,  a coal  mine  (which 
may  l>c  said  to  be  in  the  town),  and  manufactories 
of  soda  and  alum.  Still,  however,  the  main  de- 
pendence of  the  town  is  on  the  coal  trade  of  the 
river.  Most  of  the  large  colliers  belonging  to 
Newcastle  load  at  South  Shields,  the  coal  being 
brought  down  the  river  in  lighters,  or  heels ; and 
as  many  as  5U0  vessels  are  frequently  aee.it  lying 
together  in  the  haven.  There  belonged  to  the 
port,  on  the  1st  Jnn.  1864,  seven  sailing  vesseLs 
under  50,  and  307  above  50  tons,  besides  18 
steamers,  of  an  aggregate  burthen  of  28(5  tons. 
The  Reform  Act  conferred  on  South  Shields  the 
privilege  of  sending  one  mem.  to  the  II.  of  C.  The 
pari.  Isir.  comprises  the  townships  of  Sout  h Shields 
and  Westoe.  Reg.  electors,  11,75  in  1865. 

Mr.  Greathead,  of  this  town,  invented  the  life- 
boat, the  first  being  built  here,  by  subscription,  in 
1790.  Markets  on  Wednesdays : fairs,  last  Weil, 

in  April  and  first  in  May,  last  in  Oct.  and  first  in 
Nov. 

SHIRAZ,  the  second  city  of  Persia,  prov.  Fars, 
or  Persia  Proper,  formerlv  the  cap.  of  the  empire, 
in  a valley  115  m.  NE.  Ilushire,  and  220  m.  SSE. 
Ispahan ; lat,  29°  36'  N.,  long.  52°  44'  E.  Pop. 
variously  estimated  at  between  20,000  and  40,000. 
Shiraz  has  always  been  celebrated  for  the  beauty 
and  fertility  of  its  neighbourhood,  which  has  been 
warmly  eufogised  by  the  poet  Hafiz,  a native  of 
the  city.  It  is  surrounded  with  high  walls,  Hanked 
with  round  bastions,  nml  has  G gates,  each  with  2 
towers.  On  entering  the  city,  the  houses,  which 
are  in  general  small,  together  with  the  narrow 
filthy  streets,  give  the  stranger  hut  a mean  idea 
of  the  second  city  of  the  empire.  The  great 
bazaar,  or  market-place,  built  by  Kerim  Khan, 
forms,  however,  a distinguished  exception  to  this 
general  remark.  It  is  about  \ m.  in  length,  made 
of  vcllow  burnt  brick,  and  arched  at  the  top, 
having  numerous  skylights,  which,  with  its  doors 
and  windows,  always  admit  sufficient  light  and  air, 
whilst  the  sun  and  rain  are  completely  excluded. 
The  ark , or  citadel,  in  which  the  begler-beg  of 
Kara  resides,  is  a fortified  square  of  80  yards.  The 
royal  palace  within  is  far  from  being  an  elegant 
: structure;  and  some  pillars,  its  greatest  ornament, 

I were  removed  by  Aga  Mahomed  Khan  to  adorn 
| his  palace  at  Teheran.  Shiraz  seems  to  l»e  rapidly 
hastening  to  decay  ; and  most  of  its  public  stme- 
I turcs,  once  very  numerous,  are  already  in  a ruined 
J or  neglected  state.  The  principal  mosque  i*  a 
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veiy  large  edifice,  having  been  the  palace  of 
Atabeg  Shall,  its  founder.  Tliere  arc  15  consider- 
able mosques,  besides  many  others  of  inferior 
note,  11  mntreaaehn  or  colleges,  14  bazaars,  13 
caravanserais,  and  2d  hummuma.  or  bath*.  The 
principal  college  has  upwards  of  100  rooms ; but  it, 
as  well  as  most  of  the  others,  is  now  nearly  aban- 
doned by  students.  Within  the  walls  of  the  city 
are  numerous  Mussulman  tombs.  The  climate 
was  formerly  distinguished  for  salubrity,  but  it 
has  materially  changed  for  the  worse,  The  heat 
of  summer  is  excessive,  rising  sometimes  to  110° 
Fahr.  in  the  shade.  The  water  of  Shiraz,  owing 
to  the  neglect  of  the  city  authorities,  is  also  very 
bath 

About  £ m.  from  the  town  is  the  tomb  of  Hafiz, 
the  Anacreon  of  Persia.  It  stands  within  a quad- 
rangular enclosure,  and  consists  of  a block  of 
marble,  on  which  two  of  the  poet’s  odes  are  sculp- 
tured, with  the  date  of  his  death.  His  works  are 
not,  as  has  been  stated,  chained  to  the  tomb, 
but  a copy  of  them  is  kept  in  an  adjacent  chamber. 
Adjoining  are  the  stream  of  Uocknahad  and  the 
bower  of  Mussel  la.  so  celebrated  in  the  verses  of  the 
poet ; the  former  consisting  merely  of  a small 
brook  of  clear  water,  not  more  than  2 ft.  wide, 
while  of  the  bower  not  a shrub  remains,  and  its 
site  is  only  marked  by  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
tower.  The  celebrated  garden  of  Jehan  Naina, 
near  t he  tomb  of  Hafiz,  is  a walled  enclosure  about 
2«*0  yards  square,  laid  out  in  walks  bordered  with 
cypress  trees,  and  watered  by  a variety  of  marble  j 
canals  and  artificial  cascades.  This  and  many  I 
other  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  are  ordinary  1 
places  of  resort,  when*  tnc  citizens  chat,  smoke, 
and  driuk  coffee.  The  tomb  of  the  poet  Saudi  is 
also  in  the  vicinity  of  Shiraz,  with  various  con- 
ventual buildings  for  dervishes. 

Shiraz  is  celebrated  for  its  wine.  The  principal 
vineyards  are  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains 
to  the  NW.  of  the  town,  where  the  soil  is  rocky, 
and  the  exposure  extremely  favourable.  It  would 
appear,  however,  that  the  culture  of  the  vine  has 
degenerated;  and,  whatever  may  have  l>een  the 
case  formerly,  little  care  is  now  taken  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  wine.  It  is  of  various  qualities; 
but  the  best  of  the  white  varieties  is  inferior  to 
good  Madeira,  ami  the  best  varieties  of  the  red 
(ruby  wine  of  Ilafiz)  are  not  unlike  tent,  and  seem 
to  have  but  slender  claims  to  the  praises  that  have 
been  lavished  upon  them.  The  produce  of  wine 
may  amount  in  all  to  from  80,000  to  100,000  galls^ 
of  which  from  10,000  to  15,000  galls,  mav  lie  ex- 
ported to  India,  Bagdad,  and  Bussorah.  The  com- 
merce of  the  citv  is  still  rather  extensive ; it  is 
principally  with  Rushire,  Yezd,  Ispahan,  and  the 
cities  in  the  NW.  of  Persia. 

From  Bushire,  the  chief  imports  are  spices, 
Chinese,  and  Indian  goods  of  all  kinds,  iron,  lead, 
quicksilver,  glass  wares,  woollen  cloths  muslins, 
linens,  arms,  ammunition,  cutlery,  and  other  Euro- 
pean  manufactures.  These  goods,  with  salt  from 
the  neighbouring  lakes,  are  sent  to  Ispahan, 
Teheran,  and  Yezd,  in  exchange  for  the  manu- 
factures of  those  cities  and  other  products.  The 
exports  to  Bushire  consist  principally  of  wine, 
rose  water,  and  attar  of  roses ; assafmtida,  dried 
fruits,  silk,  goats’  hair,  Cararaanian  wool,  saffron, 
drugs,  homes,  orpiment,  madder,  and  tobacco.  The 
trade  between  Sniraz  and  Bushire  employs  above 
2,000  mules. 

Shiraz  has  no  vestiges  of  remote  antiquity,  and 
was  probably  not  founded  till  after  the  propagation 
of  Mohammedanism.  It  had  become  a populous 
town  in  the  10th  century,  and  soon  afterwards  it 
was  surrounded  with  walls.  Its  greatest  bene- 
factor, however,  npi»cars  to  have  been  Kerim  Khan, 
Vol.  IV. 
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who  reigned  in  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  century; 
since  bis  death  it  has  gradually  declined. 

S1IOREHAM  (NEW),  a |»arl.  bor.,  market, 
town,  sea-port,  and  par.  of  England,  co.  Sussex, 
rape  Brum  her,  bund.  Fisliergate,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Adur,  about  1 m.  from  the  English  Channel, 
and  6 m.  W.  Brighton,  on  the  London,  Brmhtoti, 
and  South  Coast  railway.  Pop.  of  purl.  bor. 
32,022  in  1861,  and  of  par.  3,351.  Area  of  par. 
170  acres.  New  Shoreham  appears  to  have  risen 
on  the  decay  of  Old  Shoreham,  now  an  insigni- 
ficant village  about  1 ra.  distant,  but  formerly  a 
place  of  some  importance.  The  town  is  built  in  a 
singular  manner,  and  near  its  centre  is  the  market- 
house,  supported  on  Doric  pillars.  The  parish 
church  is  the  remaining  portion  of  a large  cross 
church,  of  which  nearly  all  the  nave  has  been  de- 
stroyed ; it  has  various  portions  of  fine  late  Nor- 
man gradually  running  into  early  English  forms 
and  details.  The  interior  is  remarkable  for  ele- 
gance and  richness.  The  living  is  a vicarage, 
worth  127/.  a year,  in  the  gift  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford.  There  are  meeting-houses  for  Inde|ieii- 
dents  and  Wesleyans.  The  turn] like  mad  is  crossed 
bv  a suspension  bridge,  built  by  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  over  the  Adur.  Shoreham  has  only  a 
tide-harbour,  but  it  is  the  best  on  this  part  of  the 
coast,  and  having  18  ft.  water  at  spring-tides,  it  is 
sometimes  frequented  by  ships  of  considerable 
bunion.  Ship-building  Is  the  principal  business, 
and  wwdi  of  700  tons  have  been  built  hem.  It 
has,  also,  a considerable  general  trade,  the  gross 
customs’  revenue  collected  here  in  1863  having 
amounted  to  8,284/L  It  is  governed  bv  two  con- 
stables, chosen  annually  at  the  court -leet  of  the 
lord  of  the  manor.  It  was  a bor.  by  prescription, 
and  sent  2 meins,  to  the  II.  of  C.  from  1208  down 
to  1771,  when  the  electors,  having  been  convicted 
of  grass  corruption,  the  ra|>e  of  Brambcr  was  in- 
corporated with  the  bor.  Keg.  electors,  1,869 
in  1865. 

SHREWSBURY,  a pari,  and  mun.  bor.  and 
market  town  of  England,  co.  Salop,  of  which  it  is 
the  cap. ; nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  co.,  in  a 
peninsula  formed  by  the  Severn,  on  two  gentle 
declivities,  50  m.  S.  by  E.  Liverpool,  138  m.  NW. 
London  by  road,  and  103  m.  by  London  and 
North  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  bor.  2*2.163  in 
1861.  The  town  is  separated  from  the  river  by 
garden  and  meadow  ground,  skirted  by  a range  of 
genteel  houses,  and  its  exterior  appearance  is  from 
many  jioints  striking.  The  streets,  as  in  most  an- 
cient towns,  are  irregular,  and  many  of  the  houses 
have  an  antique  ap|**arance,  presenting  gables  and 
overhanging  stories  to  the  road ; but  various  im- 
provements have  been  made  of  late  years  in  the 
thoroughfares,  especially  in  lighting  and  flagging. 
The  river  is  here  crossed  by  two  handsome  stone 
bridges,  built  by  subscription,  called  respectively 
the  English  and  Welsh  bridges : the  former,  com- 
pleted in  1774,  at  a cost  of  16,000/.,  is  410  ft.  in 
length,  and  consists  of  seven  semicircular  arches ; 
the  other,  or  Welsh  bridge,  finished  in  1795,  at  a 
etist  of  8,000/.,  Is  266  ft.  in  length,  and  has  five 
arches.  Adjoining  the  latter  is  a quay  and  ware- 
houses. Among  the  chief  public  buildings  are  the 
royal  free  grammar  school;  the  town  anil  co.  hall, 
a handsome  building ; the  market-house,  built  in 
the  reign  of  Elizatath,  and  unequalled  in  point  of 
ornamental  decoration  by  any  similar  structure  in 
the  kingdom ; and  the  co.  gaol  and  bridewell  for 
the  town,  near  the  castle,  built  ou  Howard's  plan 
in  1793,  at  an  expense  of  30,000/.  There  is  also 
a Doric  column,  at  the  entrance  to  the  town  from 
London,  in  honour  of  Lord  llill,  116  ft.  in  height, 
surmounted  by  a colossal  statue  of  his  lordship ; a 
neat  infirmary,  170  ft.  in  length  (established  in 
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1745),  and  rebuilt  in  1830  at  a cost  of  18,7364;  I 
the  house  of  industry,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the 
Severn,  fur  the  poor  of  l he  six  parishes  of  Shrews-  j 
bury,  finished  for  a foundling  hospital  in  1705; 
the  theatre,  rebuilt  in  1834,  on  the  site  of  the 
royal  residence  of  the  princes  of  1’owysland ; a 
butter  and  cheese  hall  in  (Jusileforegatv,  and  a 
savings'  hank. 

Shrewsbury  has  nine  churches,  most  of  which 
arc  embellished  with  rare  and  beautiful  specimens 
of  stained  glass.  The  church  of  St.  Chad  is  a 
handsome  modem  structure,  formed  by  the  inter- 
section of  two  circles,  with  a tower  and  portico  at- 
tached; the  smaller  of  the  circles  being  occupied 
by  a grand  staircase,  and  the  larger  one.,  100  ft.  in 
diameter,  being  the  body  and  chancel  of  the  build- 
ing. St.  Mary’s,  a cross  church,  of  Norman  and 
early  English  architecture,  has  a spacious  chancel 
and  chantry  chapels  and  n fine  tower  surmounted 
bv  a spire,  one  of  the  loftiest  in  the  kingdom  The 
abbey  church,  the  W.  portion  of  a Benedictine 
monastery,  founded  by  Roger  de  Montgomery,  first 
earl  of  Shrewsbury,  in  1083,  displays  many  curious 
features  of  Norman  architecture,  combined  with 
the  earlier  pointed  style  : the  great  W.  window  of 
the  tower  is  only  equalled  by  that  of  York  ca- 
thedral : the  aisles  contain  several  fine  old  monu- 
ments, and  opposite  the  S.  entrance  is  an  elegant 
octagonal  stone  pulpit : the  interior  forms  a beauti- 
ful oriel,  the  roof  lieing  vaulted  on  eight  dedicate 
riba : it  formerly  stood  in  the  refectory.  St.  Giles’s 
is  a small  hut  handsome  edifice,  built  in  the  early 
l>art  of  the  12th  century.  St.  Alkmund’s  was  re- 
built in  1795,  in  the  modem  Gothic  style,  with  the 
exception  of  the  tower  and  spire,  184  ft.  in  height, 
which  are  singularly  elegant.  St.  Julian’s  is  a 
plain  oblong  building  of  brick,  rebuilt  in  1749; 
the  tower  belonged  to  the  old  church.  St.  Geoige's. 
St.  Michael’s,  and  Trinity  churches  have  l>wui 
erected  in  recent  years,  l’lie  first  is  of  freestone, 
and  cruciform,  in  the  lancet,  or  early  pointed 
style.  The  two  latter  are  of  brick,  in  the  Doric 
style,  affording  ample  accommodation  in  free- 
sitting*.  Some  of  the  parishes  extend  into  de- 
tached parts  of  the  adjacent  country,  where  there 
are  four  cha|>els  of  ease  belonging  to  St.  Mary’s, 
and  one  to  St.  Chad's. 

Besides  the  churches,  there  are  places  of  wor- 
ship for  Roman  Catholics,  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
Independents,  Baptists,  and  Unitarians,  with  at- 
tached Sunday  schools,  and  a meeting-house  for 
the  Society  of  Friends.  A large  national  school, 
founded  in  1778.  is  attended  by  nbout  350  children 
of  both  sexes,  and  nearly  an  equal  number  of  boys 
arc  instructed  in  a Ijincnstrian  school.  Allat’x 
charily  school  provides  clothing,  instruction,  and 
an  apprentice  fee,  for  30  children  of  each  sex. 
Rowdier’ s school,  in  the  par.  of  St.  Julian’s,  was 
established  in  1724  for  a similar  purpose ; and  in 
the  suburb  of  Frank  well,  across  the  Welsh  Bridge, 
is  a hospital,  founded  in  1734,  which,  besides 
supporting  12  aged  j>eoplc  of  each  sex.  furnishes 
instruction  to  25  boys  ami  25  girls  of  Frank  well. 
There  are  several  almshouses  tielonging  to  differ- 
ent foundations,  and  attached  to  particular  pars. 

The  most  distinguished  public  chanty  of 
Shrewsbury,  however,  is  the  free  grammar  school, 
founded  and  endowed  by  Edward  VI.,  hut  greatly 
enlarged  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  This  school,  prior 
to  the  close  of  the  hist  century,  had,  owing  to 
certain  defects  in  the  original  rules  and  ordinances, 
fallen  to  decay;  hut  in  1798  an  act  was  passed 
• for  the  better  government  and  regulation  of  the 
free  grammar  school  of  Edward  VI.,’  by  which 
the  management  of  the  school  was  vested  in  the 
bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry  and  13  trustees 
or  governors,  one  of  whom  is  the  mayor  for  the 


time  being.  At  the  same  time,  the  number  of 
masters  on  the  foundation  was  reduced  from  four 
to  two,  and  their  ap(K»mtmcnt  was  vested  solely' 
in  .St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge.  The  income 
arising  from  the  endowment  is  nbout  2,6001,  a 
year,  besides  which  it  confers  several  advantages 
on  its  alumni  at  both  universities,  viz.  four  exhi- 
bitions of  704  and  four  of  15 A each,  at  St.  John’s, 
Cambridge;  four  of  604  each  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford;  oue  of  1004,  and  three  of  254  each, either 
at  Oxford  or  Cambridge ; three  contingent  exhi- 
bitions; and  six  scholarships,  with  one  by-fellow- 
ship at  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge.  Prises 
are  annually  awarded  to  merit;  and  to  the  best 
scholar  proceeding  to  college  is  given  the  Sidney 
gold  metal,  having  on  its  obverse  the  bust  of  Sir 
l’hilip  Sidney,  who,  with  his  friend  Fulkc  Gre- 
ville,  afterwards  Lord  Brook,  the  poet,  was  edu- 
cated in  Shrewsbury  school.  During  the  present 
century  the  school  has  attained  high  celebrity, 
from  the  learning  and  talents  of  its  master  and 
(afterwards)  visitor,  Dr.  Butler,  late  bishop  of 
Lichfield  and  Coventry,  in  consequence  of  the 
success  of  his  pupils  in  competitions  for  prizes,  ex- 
hibitions, and  other  honours,  at  the  universities. 
Ill  I>r.  Butler's  time,  the  sons  of  the  gentry  were 
sent  here  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
establishment  for  many*  years  past  comprised,  in- 
dependently of  the  free  scholars  (who  must  be 
sons  of  burgesses),  many  pupils  paying  handsome 
sums  to  the  masters  for  board,  lodging,  and  in- 
struction. The  school-house,  erected  in  1630,  on 
the  site  of  a more  ancient  wooden  building,  is  a 
lofty  structure  of  freestone,  forming  two  sides  of  a 
court,  the  third  side  of  which  is  funned  by  the 
library  and  chapel:  a court  is  entered  by  a gate- 
way, having  columns  on  each  side,  with  a Greek 
inscription  over  the  arch.  Two  large  houses  lie- 
longiug  to  the  masters,  contiguous  to  the  schools, 
comprise  every  accommodation  for  boarders ; and 
there  are  large  play-grounds  in  front  and  st  the 
back  of  the  schools. 

The  town  has  a literary  and  philosophical  so- 
ciety; a mechanics’  institute,  and  a public  library 
with  nearly  6,000  vols. ; the  assembly  room*  and 
theatre  are  well  attended  during  winter ; and  races 
are  annually  held  in  the  neighbourhood.  On  the 
S.  side  of  the  town  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
.romenades  in  the  kingdom,  called  the  Quarry, 
t is  formed  in  meadow  ground  gradually  sloping 
to  the  river,  along  which  extends  a*  graceful 
avenue  of  lofty  lime  trees,  540  yards  in  length. 
Shrewsbury  was  formerly  of  considerable  imjM.rt- 
ance  as  a mart  for  flannels  from  Welshpool  and 
Newtown  ; hut  t his  branch  of  trade  is  nearly  ex- 
tinct. It  has,  however,  a large  factory'  for  spin- 
ning flax,  with  some  smaller  factories  and  a largo 
iron  foundry,  the  whole  furnishing  employment 
to  several  hundred  persons.  The  prosperity  of 
the  town,  however,  does  not  de|iend  solely  on  its 
trade,  as  it  is  a favourite  place  of  resort  for  person* 
of  small  income,  or  who  have  retired  from  business. 
The  Severn,  which  even  here  is  celebrated  for  its 
salmon,  is  navigable  as  far  as  Shrewsbury  by 
vessels  of  from  80  to  60  tons,  and  a canal  to  \Vonj- 
bridge  opens  a communication  with  the  coal  dis- 
tricts of  Staffordshire.  The  vicinity'  being  a good 
barley  country*,  the  malting  business  is  carried  on 
to  a considerable  extent. 

Shrewsbury,  which  has  received  many  royal 
charter*,  especially  from  Richard  I.  and  Charles  1., 
is  divided  into  five  wards,  and  is  governed  by 
a mayor  and  5 aldermen,  with  30  councillor*. 
Quarter  aud  petty  sessions  for  the  bor.  are  held 
here  under  a recorder,  nnd  there  is  a county  court. 
The  Lent  and  summer  assizes  are  held  fiere.  a* 
well  os  the  quarter-sessions  for  the  co.  Shrews- 
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bury  has  sent  2 menu,  to  the  II.  of  C.  since  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.,  the  right  of  election  down  to 
the  Reform  Act  being  in  burgesses  paying  scot 
and  lot,  and  not  receiving  aims  or  charity.  The 
electoral  limits  were  enlarged  by  the  Boundary 
Act,  so  as  to  include  l entire  par.  and  parts  of  2 
others,  with  the  old  tor.  Keg.  electors,  1,505  in 
1*65.  Markets  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday; 
fairs  on  the  second  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  in 
each  month,  for  cattle,  horses,  cheese,  and  butter. 

Shrewsbury  is  supposed  to  have  been  built 
after  the  Roman  station  Uriconium  had  been  de- 
stroyed in  the  5th  century.  William  the  Con- 
queror gave  the  town  and  surrounding  country  to 
Roger  dc  Montgomery,  one  of  his  followers,  who 
built  here  a strung  baronial  castle,  the  keep  of 
wh  ich  still  remains,  being  converted  into  a modem 
dwelling-house.  In  1102  the  castle  and  property 
were  forfeited  to  the  crown.  Shrewsbury,  from 
its  situation  close  to  Wales,  was  the  scene  of  many 
bonier  frays  between  the  Welsh  And  English;  and, 
in  1277,  Edwanl  I.  had  his  quarters  here.  On 
the  21st  of  duly,  HOB.  a desperate  battle  was 
fought  near  the  town,  lietween  the  royal  army, 
commanded  by  Henry  IV'.,  and  that  of  therein*! 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  under  the  command  of 
the  famous  Lord  Percy,  surname*!  Hotspur:  the 
death  of  the  latter,  by  an  unknown  hand,  decided 
the  victor}*  in  the  king’s  favour:  the  loss  on  both 
side*  was  immense.  During  the  wars  of  the 
Hoses,  Edward  IV.,  after  the  defeat  and  death 
his  father.  Kichanl  duke  of  York,  raised  an  army 
among  the  townsj»cs.ple.  with  which  he  defeated 
the  opposite  faction  at  Mortimer’s  Cross.  In  the 
war  ls*tween  Charles  I.  and  the  parliament,  the 
inhnhs.  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  former; 
hut  in  1664  the  town  yielded  to  the  parliamentary 
troops  under  Col.  Mtttoii,  and  the  fortifications 
were  destroyed.  Dr.  Taylor,  the  learned  editor 
of  * Demosthenes,'  and  the  author  of  ‘Elements 
of  the  Civil  Law,'  was  the  son  of  a barber  of  this 
town,  where  he  first  saw  the  light  in  1703.  It 
was,  also,  the  birthplace  of  Dr.  Burney,  the  author 
of  the  * General  History  of  Music.*  The  surround- 
ing country  is  picturesque  and  highly  cultivated, 
the  plain  extending  every  wav  for  about  13  ro., 
l>eyond  which  are  lofty  ranges  of  bills.  About 
22  m.  from  the  town  is  Boscobel  House,  where 
the  Penderell  family  concealed  Charles  II.  after 
his  defeat  at  the  luittlc  of  Worcester. 

SHROPSHIRE.  See  Sauip. 

8HUMLA,  a city  and  strong  military  position 
of  Turkey  in  Euro;**,  on  the  X.  declivity  of  the 
llalkhan  (anc.  Mans  Htemu*)%  on  the  great  road 
from  Constantinople  to  Rustchuk,  03  m.  SE.  the 
latter,  and 290  XNW.  the  former.  Pop.  estim.  at 
20,000.  In  a military  point  of  view,  Shumln  is  to 
Ik*  regarded  as  a vast  entrenched  camp.  It  occu- 
pies the  declivity  of  a goijje  in  the  mountains, 
which  incloses  it  on  three  sides,  like  a horse-shoe; 
and  on  the  fourth  side*  which  descends  into  the 
plain,  it  is  protected  by  a small  hill,  on  which  Is  a 
strong  redoubt.  The  space  occupied  by  the  town 
is  about  3 m.  in  length  by  2 m.  in  breadth.  In 
the  last  century  it  had  pretty  strong  walls,  but 
these  have  been  all  but  destroyed.  It  is  now  de- 
fended by  some  outworks  nnd  by  a citadel,  which 
ha**  lieen  greatly  enlarged  and  strengthened  since 
1836.  Its  reAl  defence  consists,  however,  in  the 
strength  of  its  position : the  plain  to  the  X.  of 
the  town,  on  which  the  attackmg  army  must  en- 
camp, isexceedingly  unhealthy ; and  the  surround- 
ing mountains  lieing  steep,  separated  by  deep 
rooky  ravines,  and  covered  with  thick  brushwood, 
which  affords  excellent  cover  for  troops.  The 
Russians  attempted  to  take  Shumlu  in  1774, 1810, 
and  1828;  but  failed  on  every  occasion.  Its 
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principal  defect,  in  a military  point  of  view,  is 
the  great  numlier  of  troops  required  for  its  effectual 
defence ; and  the  fact,  as  shown  by  the  Russians 
in  1829,  that  it  may  Ik*  turned. 

Manilla  is  intersec  Us  1 by  a rivulet,  and  is  di- 
vided into  the  upper  and  lower  towns.  The  funner 
is  principally  inhabited  by  Turks:  it  has  fine  new 
barracks,  numerous  mosques,  covered  with  tin  and 
copper,  anti,  which  is  unique  in  Turkey,  a town 
clock  which  strikes  the  hours,  with  a bell,  intro- 
duced by  a pacha,  who  li.nl  been  in  Russia.  The 
lower  town,  in  which  the  .lews  and  Christians  re- 
side, is  unhealthy,  from,  ns  is  said,  the  influence 
of  the  adjacent  marshes,  but  more  probably  from 
the  tilth  of  all  sorts  thrown  into  the  rivulet  which 
flows  through  the  town.  The  tinmen  ami  braziers 
of  Shutnla  are  the  best  in  Turkey,  nnd  supply 
Constantinople  with  their  wares.  It  has  also 
some  manufactures  of  silk  and  leather,  nnd  ready- 
made clothes  are  manufactured  in  large  quantises 
for  sale  to  the  merchants  of  the  capital.  It  is  the 
residence  of  a pacha  and  a Greek  archbishop. 

SHl'STER,  a city  of  Persia,  prov.  Khuzistan, 
on  the  Karoon,  165  m.  S\V.  by  W.  Ispahan,  and 
50  m.  ESK.  Shus,  with  which  city  it  has  disputed, 
though,  as  generally  sop[M>s<*d,  iinsucct*ssfully,  the 
distinction  of  representing  the  an.  Susa.  Lnt. 
32°  X.,  long.  48°  59'  E.  It  was  formerly  the  cap. 
of  the  prov..  but  having  been  dcjiopulatcd  by  the 
plague  in  1832,  Dozphnul  is  now  the  cap.  It 
may  still,  however,  have  1 5,000  inhnhs.  The 
town  spreads  E.  from  the  river  in  a semicircular 
form,  covering  undulating  ground,  surrounded  in 
its  whole  circuit  by  a wall  of  unbunted  bricks,  ami 
washed  by  an  artificial  canal  on  one  side,  and  the 
Karoon  on  the  opposite.  The  houses  are  prinei- 
pally  of  stone.  The  canals  am!  dykes  about,  the 
town  are  extensive,  but  ill  kept.  Water  Is  con- 
veyed to  all  parts  of  the  city  by  fictty  aque- 
ducts. The  mins  of  a castle  exist  on  a height 
near  the  remains  of  an  ancient  bridge,  carried 
away  by  a flood  in  1832.  There  are  no  remains 
at  Shuster  that  show  it  existed  prior  to  the  Sas- 
un ian  dynasty ; but,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  tho 
Karoon,  there  are  numerous  c hamlwrs  excavated 
in  the  riK'k,  and  X.  of  the  city  walls  are  the  traces 
of  a much  more  ancient  town,  which  appears  to 
have  extended  on  both  luniks  of  the  river,  lx*ing 
in  this  resj>ect  different  from  the  anc.  Susa. 
(Chesney,  Rawlinson,  in  Geog.Joum.,  iii.  and  ix.) 
The  inhnhs.  formerly  manufactured  large  quan- 
tities of  woollen  stuffs,  which  they  exported  to 
Bussorah,  in  return  for  Indian  commodities 
brought  from  thence. 

SIAM  (called  by  the  Birmese  Ynodra  or 
I'k/Ami),  an  extensive  country  of  India-tieyond- 
the-Brahmaputra,  comprising,  with  its  de;icmleiit 
states,  most  of  the  central  and  S.  parts  of  that 
I >en  insula ; extending  between  the  6th  and  20th 
degs.  of  lat.,  and  the  98th  and  105th  of  K.  long. : 
having  X.  the  Laos  country,  E.  the  emp.  of 
Anam,  W.  the  Birmese  emp.,  the  British  provs.  of 
Tenasserim,  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  ami  S.  the 
Gulf  of  Siam,  which  it  encloses  on  three  sides. 
Its  area  has  been  very  variously  stated,  but  pro- 
bably  amounts  to  190,000  sq.  m.  Its  population 
has  been  estimated,  though  on  very  vague  and 
unsatisfactory  data,  at  8.000,000,  of  whom,  pm- 
liably,  1,500,000  are  native  Siamese,  800, <8)0 
Shans,  250,000  Malays,  and  450,000  Chinese 
settlers. 

Physical  G coyrafth y. — The  central  part  of  this 
kingdom  consists  of  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Me- 
nam,  one  of  the  principal  rivers  of  SE.  Asia,  and 
the  prov.  of  Chantillon,  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
Gulf  of  Siam,  is  also  very  fruitful ; but,  with 
these  exceptions,  most  part  of  the  country,  in  so 
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far  at  least  as  it  is  known  to  Europeans,  is  moun- 
tainous and  rugged.  The  mountain  chain,  which 
traverses  the  Malay  peninsula  and  separates  Siam- 
lroper  on  the  W.  from  the  valley  of  the  Than- 
wong  or  Salucn  river,  sometimes  rises  to  the  ele- 
vation of  5,000  feet ; and  a similar  chain  shuts  it 
off  on  the  E.  from  its  Oamlnijnn  province  of  Ba- 
Labnng.  The  onlv  navigable  rivers  of  any  conse- 
quence are  the  Mc-nam,  the  Me-kon  or  river  of 
CandK'ja,  and  the  Than-lweng.  The  last  two 
belong  onlv  partially  to  Siam.  The  Me-nam  or 
Mei-nam  (mother  of  waters)  runs,  on  the  con- 
trary, through  the  heart  of  Siam,  the  princituil 
towns  of  which  are  situated  on  its  banks.  Ac- 
cording to  native  accounts,  the  Mc-nam  has  its 
origin  in  the  table-land  of  Yun-nan,  whence  it 
flows  generally  in  a S.  direction  to  the  head  of  the 
Gulf  of  Siam,  entering  the  latter  near  lat.  131)°, 
and  long.  101°  E.,  after  a course  roughlv  esti- 
mated at  800  m.  It  Is  navigable  for  small  boats 
as  far  as  Chaugmai,  or  Zimmcy,  and  large  vessels 
ascend  to  Yuthia,  the  old  cap.  of  Siam.  lu  its 
progress  it  encircles  several  islands;  and  at  Bang- 
kok, about  15  m.  direct  from  the  sen,  it  divides 
into  three  separate  channels.  Onlv  the  most 
easterly  of  these,  or  Pak-nam  river,  is  navigable 
for  large  ships,  the  others  being  obstructed  by 
shallow  bars  at  their  mouths;  and  oven  the  Pak- 
narn  branch  has  a bar  10  or  12  m.  broad,  with  but 
fathom  water  nt  low  tide;  so  that,  even  w'hcn 
lightened,  vessels  entering  or  leaving  the  river 
not  unfrequently  get  aground,  though,  the  bottom 
licing  soft  mud,  they  sustain  no  injury.  The  Me- 
nam,  its  numerous  tributaries,  and  the  other  rivers 
of  Siam,  annually  overflow  the  country  in  July 
and  the  succeeding  months. 

The  climate , except  in  the  marshes  left  after  the 
inundations,  is  usually  salubrious,  though  the 
smallpox  and  cholera  sometimes  make  great  ra- 
vages. At  Bangkok  the  mean  tern,  of  the  year  is 
about  83°  Fab.;  the  heat  is,  however,  not  of  an 
oppressive  character,  and  the  annual  range  of  the 
therm* ►meter  is  slated  to  lie  only  about  13  degs. 
What  is  called  the  cool  season  lasts  from  Nov.  to 
Feb. ; March,  April,  and  May  constitute  the  hot 
season ; and  the  wet  season  continues  during  the 
rest  of  the  yenr. 

Natural  Pnxlucts. — Iron  is  found  in  the  moun- 
tain ridges  on  either  side  the  valley  of  the  Me- 
nam  ; there  arc  also  mines  of  tin,  copper,  and 
lead;  and  the  precious  metals  are  procured  in 
small  quantities.  But  the  mineral  products  of  the 
country  are  but  little  known  or  explored. 

Siam  is,  perhaps,  the  cheapest  country  in  the 
world  for  rice,  which  is  commonly  under  2*.  and 
often  costs  only  1*.  per  cwt.  This  is  ascribable 
principally  to  the  natural  richness  of  the  soil,  and 
the  fact  of  its  being  annually  overflowed  by  the 
Me-nam,  or  Nile  of  Siam.  Here,  as  in  most 
eastern  countries,  government  is  supposed  to  be 
the  princi}»al  proprietor  of  the  soil,  but  the  tenants 
who  pay  the  land  tax  run  hut  little  chance  of 
being  ejected ; it  is  said,  however,  (hat  gardens, 
orchards,  and  houses  are  viewed  as  the  private  pro- 
perty of  the  occupants.  The  Chinese  are  at  once 
the  ’ principal  cultivators  and  leaders  in  every 
branch  of  industry. 

Besides  rice,  Siam  yields  nearly  all  the  roost 
valuable  products  of  the  East,  and,  under  an  in- 
telligent government,  might  furnish  vast  quanti- 
ties for  exportation.  Sugar,  pepper,  tobacco,  the 
finest  fruits,  are  the  principal  articles  of  culture ; 
and  the  forests,  which  cover  a large  proportion  of 
the  surface,  produce  teak,  sandal,  sapan,  rose,  eagle, 
and  a variety  of  other  variegated  and  perfumed 
woods,  with  numerous  gums.  The  leak  is  said  to 
Lc  of  the  same  quality  os  that  of  Binnali ; it  is 


floated  down  300  m.  from  the  interior  to  the 
capital,  and  is  there  almost  wholly  employed  in 
the  construction  of  native  junks,  very  little  being 
exported.  Iron,  copper,  tin,  lead,  and  gold  are 
the  princqial  mineral  products;  the  gold  is  ob- 
tained bv  washings,  the.  tin  mostly  from  the  tri- 
butary Malay  territories.  The  wild  animals  arc 
similar  to  those  of  Hindustan  ami  the  adjacent 
Ultra-Gangetic  countries:  the  elephant  is  moat 
abundant,  and  is  extensively  employed.  A very 
rare  or  white  variety  of  the  elephant  is  sometimes 
found  here,  and  is  held  in  the  highest  estimation. 
Indeed,  one  of  the  titles  of  the  .Siamese  monarch 
is,  * lord  of  white  elephants,’  several  of  which  are 
maintained  as  state  uppendages  at  the  royal 
court.  ‘ He  who  discovers  one  of  these  animals,' 
says  a traveller,  ‘ is  regarded  as  the  most  fortu- 
nate of  mortals.  The  event  is  of  that  importance 
that  it  may  be  said  to  constitute  an  lera  in  the 
mmols  of  the  nation.  The  fortunate  discoverer  is 
rewarded  with  a crown  of  silver,  and  with  a grant 
of  land  equal  in  extent  to  the  space  of  country' 
over  which  the  erv  of  the  elephant  may  be  heard. 
He  and  his  fnmilv,  to  the  third  generation,  are 
exempted  from  all  sorts  of  servitude,  and  their 
land  from  taxation.’  The  rhinoceros  is  more 
plentiful  in  this  than  in  most  other  countries; 
tigers,  though  inferior  in  strength  to  those  of 
Bengal,  are  also  common. 

Race*  of  Inhabitants. — The  .Siamese  appear  to 
be  of  the  same  stock  with  the  Laos  Shans.  to 
whose  country'  their  traditions  point  as  their 
original  seat.  They  are  characterised  by  a broad 
forehead,  a hairy  scalp  descending  so  low  as  to 
cover,  in  some  instances,  the  whole  of  the  temples : 
the  lower  jaw  is  long,  and  remarkably  full  under 
the  zygoma,  so  os  to  give  a square  appearance  to 
the  countenance.  Eyes  small  and  oblique;  lij* 
thick;  mouth  large;  beard  scanty;  hair  coarse, 
lank,  and  uniformly  black  ; but  that  of  the  chin  is 
softer  and  of  a lighter  colour  than  is  usual  among 
the  L'ltia-Gangetic  nations,  heightened  among 
the  upper  ranks  by  a bright  yellow  wash.  Limbs 
thick,  short,  and  stout;  trunk  square;  they  have 
a strong  tendency  to  obesity' ; average  height  of 
men  about  6 ft.  3 inches.  Travellers  agree  in 
representing  the  Siamese  as  crafty,  mean,  ignorant, 
conceited,  servile,  and  rapacious.  Indolence,  as 
might  be  expected,  is  also  one  of  their  prominent 
traits.  They  have,  however,  mime  redeeming 
qualities,  being  exceedingly  attached  to  their 
children,  reverential  to  parents,  temperate,  and, 
except  on  great  provocation,  gentle  in  their 
manners.  The  upper  classes,  however,  are  offen- 
sively coarse,  manifesting  a total  disregard  for  the 
feelings  of  others,  and  an  unlKxmdcd  arrogance. 
The  Laos,  or  Shans,  tributary  to  Siam,  inhabit 
principally*  the  N.  part  of  the  country,  where  they 
are  divided  into  several  tribes.  (See  Laos.)  The 
Chinese  settlers  are  mostly  immigrants  from  the 
provs.  of  Canton  and  Foicien,  and  the  island  of 
Hainan.  They  resort  to  Siam  unaccompanied  by 
their  families,  intermarry  with  the  Siamese,  and 
adopt  their  form  of  religion,  with  most  of  their 
habits.  Each  male  above  the  age  of  20  pays  a 
capitation  tax.  The  greater  number  of  them  are 
employed  in  trade,  or,  if  within  the  tributary 
Malay  states,  in  working  gold  and  tin.  At 
Bang  kok  there  are  a good  many  Cochin -Chinese 
and  some  settlers  from  Hindostan,  moat  of  whom 
are  Mohammedans.  The  Portuguese  Christiana, 
or  their  descendants,  of  whom  there  may  Ik*  about 
2,000,  are  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits,  as  in- 
terpreters, Ac.,  and  are  mostly  in  indigent  circum- 
stances. 

Arts  an/I  Industry. — The  Siamese  have  made 
very  small  progress  in  the  useful  arts ; nor,  under 


existing  circumstances,  ran  it  well  Ik?  otherwise. 
All  mechanics  who  evince  any  skill  are  imme- 
diately seized  upon,  and  made  retainers  of  the 
king  or  of  some  person  in  authority,  who  employs 
them  for  life  in  some  useless  sendee  of  vanity  or 
ostentation.  Hence  there  is,  as  it  were,  a premium 
on  barbarism,  and  labour  is  dear  and  difficult  to 
procure.  The  ordinary  mechanics  are,  in  fact, 
usually  natives  of  China  or  Cochin-China.  In  no 
one  useful  art  have  the  Siamese  ever  attained  dis- 
tinction. They  make  no  fabric  that  can  bear  to 
be  compared  with  the  cottons  of  Hindustan,  the 
silks  of  Birmah,  or  the  porcelain  of  China.  Even 
in  the  fabrication  of  jewellery,  a proficiency  in 
which  has  been  often  remarked  among  ruder 
people,  they  exhibit  little  skill ; and,  in  fact,  their 
gold  and  silver  trinkets,  plate,  and  articles  of  zinc, 
tin,  and  brass,  are  all  imported  from  China,  or  ob- 
tained from  the  Chinese  settlers.  It  is  through 
the  ingenuity  of  the  latter  that  the  iron  ore  with 
■which  the  country  abounds  has  been  of  late  years 
rendered  available.  At  present  a good  deal  of 
malleable  iron  is  produced,  and  at  Bangkok  there 
are  several  extensive  manufactories  of  cast-iron 
vessels ; but  these  are  wholly  conducted  by 
Chinese.  The  latter  have  also  introduced  the 
culture  of  sugar,  now  become  a staple  product,  and 
have  created  a taste  for  commerce  and  the  means 
of  carrying  it  on.  The  cutlery  and  tools  in  use 
among  the  Siamese  are  of  the  rudest  and  simplest 
description  ; and,  though  the  people  fabricate  arms, 
they  have  acquired  no  skill  in  the  art,  and  tire- 
arms  have  always  been  supplied  by  Europeans. 
Even  the  coarse  brown  pottery  in  use  is  mostly 
made  by  Pcguans.  The  art  of  dyeing  is  on  the 
lowest  scale,  though  the  country  abounds  in  the 
necessary  materials;  And  printing  silks  and  cottons 
is  not  practised  by  the  Siamese  in  any  shape  or 
form.  The  Siamese  population  of  thus  country  is  , 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  stationary,  and  the  greater 
ivart  are  engaged  in  its  culture.  Much  more  would 
l*o  grown  if  the  people  were  masters  of  their  own 
time;  but  every  Siamese  male  is  obliged  to  work 
for  the  king  during  three  months  of  the  year,  and 
there  is  no  absolute  certainty  at  what  time  he  may  I 
be  called  to  do  so.  Beyond  the  regular  service  the 
men  are  often  called  on  to  attend  the  kings  on  any 
journey  they  may  make ; and  although  the  num- 
ber  st*  cal  hi  1 is  not  so  numerous  as  was  formerly 
the  case,  owing  to  their  majesties  having  provided  j 
themselves  with  steamers,  and  being  able  therein-  ' 
to  dispense  with  the  manual  lalioiir  required  for 
profiling  the  royal  barges,  yet  the  very  lia- 
bility of  lieing  so  called  prevents  many  from 
growing  more  rice  than  they  require  for  their  own 
consumption. 

Architecture  is  in  the  same  low  state  as  the  other 
arts.  The  habitations  in  the  alluvial  grounds  Are 
all  raised  on  piles,  as  in  the  rest  of  India-beyond- 
the-Brahmaputra,  though  on  the  higher  lands 
piles  are  dis|>ensed  with.  But  the  houses  are 
nearly  all  of  the  same  fragile  materials,  among 
which  the  bamboo  and  Xipa  palm-leaf  are  the 
principal ; and  it  is  only  in  the  capital  or  in  the 
other  tow-ns  that  any  are  to  be  seen  constructed 
of  brick  and  mortar,  and  roofed  with  tiles.  The 
temples  though  surrounded  with  brick  enclosures, 
consist  chiefly  of  timber- work ; and,  though  la- 
boriously can  ed,  gilt,  and  otherwise  adorned,  ex- 
hibit no  taste.  Edifices  for  public  convenience 
and  utility  seem  to  have  no  existence ; and  neither 
piety,  superstition,  charitv,  nor  interest,  seem  to 
have  led  the  rulers  of  tins  country  to  construct 
bridges,  wells,  tanks  or  caravanserais.  The 
bridges,  even  at  the  capital,  consist  only  of  planks, 
and  no  where  do  we  obeerve  any  attempt  to  con- 
struct an  arch.  The  absence  of  public  roads  is  J 
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not  less  remarkable.  There  arc  but  two  of  any 
consequence  in  the  kingdom ; one  from  Bangkok 
to  Yuthiu.  and  another  from  Chantihnn  to  Tung- 
gai.  In  the  X.  and  on  the  Malay  isthmus,  ele- 
phants are  used  to  convey  merchandise  across  the 
narrow  mountain  pathways ; but  these  animals 
are  prohibited,  except  to  a few  favoured  indivi- 
duals, in  most  of  the  towns,  and  even  in  Bangkok 
wheel-carriages  are  unknown.  But  internal  navi- 
gation is  so  extensive,  cheap,  and  commodious, 
that  in  all  the  central  part  of  the  country  it 
supersedes  the  necessity-  for  mads. 

Gmmerce. — The  foreign  trade  of  Siam  was  con- 
ducted formerly  chiefly  with  China.  Anam,  Java, 
Singapore,  and  other  British  ports  within  the 
Straits  of  Malacca:  but  since  the  year  1855,  when 
Sir  J.  Bowring  succeeded  In  concluding  a treaty 
of  commerce,  a considerable  trade  has  also  sprung 
up  with  Great  Britain.  However,  the  most  im- 
portant branch  by  far  of  the  foreign  trade  is  with 
China.  This  is  estimated  to  employ  at  least  200 
junks  annually,  many  of  which  are  of  500  or  600, 
and  some  not  less  than  1000  tons.  They  are  all 
of  Chinese  build,  though  mostly  constructed  in 
Siam  ; some  are  owned  by  Siamese  merchants, 
but  many  more  by  Chinamen  residing  in  Bangkok, 
and  the  crews  are  never  Siamese.  These  vessels 
make  but  one  voyage  a year,  going  in  one  mon- 
soon and  returning  in  the  other.  Moat  of  them 
arrive  at  Bangkok  in  Dec.  and  Jan.,  but  they  con- 
tinue to  come  from  the  more  distant  provs.  till 
April,  and  sail  from  the  Mc-nam  in  June  and  July. 
Numerous  small  vessels  keep  up  a constant  inter- 
course with  the  coasts  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam  and 
the  neighbouring  islands;  and  two  or  three  Sia- 
mese ships,  built  on  the  European  model,  trade  to 
Singapore.  An  artificial  canal,  kept  in  good  order, 
connects  the  Mc-nam  with  the  Camboja river;  but 
the  trade  by  it,  as  well  as  by  Cochin-Chinesc  sea- 
going vessels,  lias  been  depressed  of  late  years, 
owing  to  hostilities  between  Siam  and  Anam. 
Bangkok  is  the  great  emporium  of  trade  ; aud  has 
the  largest  commerce,  next  to  (.'an ton,  of  any  city 
not  peopled  by  Europeans,  or  their  descendants. 
The  total  amount  of  shipping  which  entered  the 
j>ort  during  the  year  1800,  excluding  junks,  was 
265  vessels,  of  106,910  tons,  against  214  vessels,  of 
88,460  tons,  in  1859,  showing  an  increase  of  6G 
vessels,  or  23,350  tons.  (Report  of  Sir  Robert  If. 
Sehomburgh,  British  Consul  at  Baugkok.)  The 
imports  into  Siam  from  China  consul  of  earthen- 
ware and  (torcelaiii,  spelter,  quicksilver,  tea,  laksoy, 
dried  fruits,  raw  silk,  crapes,  satins,  and  other  silk 
fabrics,  with  nankeens,  shoes,  fans,  umbrellas, 
writing  paper,  incense,  and  Chinese  immigrants. 
From  the  Malay  archipelago,  and  the  countries  to 
the  westward,  the  chief  imports  are  British  and 
Indian  piece  goods,  anus  and  ammunition  from 
Europe,  woollen  cloths,  a little  glass-ware,  and 
commodities  suited  for  the  Chinese  markets,  as 
pepper,  tin,  dragon’s  blood,  rattans,  biehe-de-mer , 
esculent  swallows’  nests,  and  Malay  camphor. 
Besides  these  articles,  the  princi|*al  exports  to 
China  and  elsewhere  are  sugar,  cardamoms,  eagle, 
sapan  and  rose  woods,  mangrove  bark,  cotton, 
ivory,  stick  lac,  rice,  areca  nuts,  salt  fish,  the  hides 
aud  skins  of  oxen,  buffaloes,  elephants,  rhinoce- 
roses, deer,  tigers,  leopards,  otters,  buffalo,  ox,  deer, 
and  rhinoceros  horns ; bones,  sinews,  and  feathers. 
The  trade  in  several  of  the  most  valuable  products 
is  a royal  monopoly  ; but  the  trade  in  sugar  and 
pepper,  the  two  great  staples  of  the  country,  is 
free.  The  two  kings  of  Siam  have,  in  recent  years, 
largely  engaged  in  trade,  being  shipowners  as 
well  as  general  merchants.  In  I860  thev  owned 
twelve  vessels  at  the  port  of  Bangkok.  (Consular 
Report.) 
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Gold  and  copper  arc*  not  used  as  money  in  Siam : 
the  only  coin  ts  of  silver,  being  merely  a small  bar 
turned  in  at  the  ends,  and  stamped  on  one  side. 
Cowries  are  the  ordinary  medium  of  traffic,  ami 
12,800  go  to  the  tical,  which  is  estimated  to  be 
worth  2*.  Gd.  The  ordinary  weights  are  the  picul 
and  catty ; the  former  is  the  same  as  the  Chinese, 
and  divided  into  60  catties  of  2f  lbs.  each.  The 
Siamese  fathom  is  about  6 ft.  6 in. : the  sen,  a land 
measure,  of  20  fathoms  square. 

The  government  is  an  absolute  monarchy,  but 
with  this  peculiarity,  that  there  ore  two  kings  in- 
stead of  one.  The  first,  however,  is  the  chief,  or 
absolute  ruler  of  the  state,  the  functions  of  the 
second  king  being  bereft  of  any  exercise  of  high 
authority.  The  maimers  of  the  court  and  the 
etiquette  observed  are  nearly  the  same  in  the 
i resent  day  as  they  arc  described  by  the  earliest 
European  travellers.  The  first  king,  one  of  whose 
titles  is  4 the  God  Uoodb,’  is  sup|>osed  by  his  sub- 
jects to  lie  a deity,  and  is  reverenced  as  such ; an 
immeasurable  distance  being  supposed  to  exist 
between  him  and  the  highest  of  the  nobility.  Next 
to  the  two  kings,  the  nobility  absorb  most  of  the 
legislative  and  executive  power;  there  being, 
except  in  some  case  of  appeal,  no  establishments 
exclusively  for  judicial  purposes.  The  Siamese 
have,  indeed,  written  laws;  but  it  frequently 
happens  that  the  first  king,  on  his  accession,  pub- 
lishes a new  edition,  with  his  own  interpolations, 
though  neither  the  original  code  nor  the  changes 
introduced  uppear  to  be  much  regarded  by  the  ad- 
ministrators of  the  law's.  The  same  chiefs  who 
are  charged  with  the  military,  civil,  and  revenue 
administration,  are  the  only  judges  and  magis- 
trates. According  to  the  law  s of  inheritance,  a man 
must  leave  his  property  to  his  familvin  preference 
to  strangers ; but  no  claim  of  primogeniture  is 
recognised,  the  children  usually  sharing  equally. 
The  nature  of  the  marriage  contract  is  much  the 
same  as  in  other  eastern  countries,  polygamy  being 
permitted,  and  divorces  obtained  without  difficulty. 
A breach  of  the  marriage  vow  is  not  visited  with 
so  severe  a penalty  as  in  Anam,  but  is  usually  ex- 
piable  by  a pecuniary  line. 

The  penal  code  of  Siam  beam  a strong  analogy 
to  that  of  China,  especially  in  the  liberal  and  in- 
discriminate use  of  the  bamboo  for  the  punishment 
of  all  minor  offences.  For  crimes  of  magnitude, 
the  punishments,  as  in  Biramh,  are  of  the  most 
savage  description;  torture  may  also  be  applied 
to  extort  evidence.  They  have,  also,  the  same 
sort  of  ordeals  for  determining  the  guilt  or  inno- 
cence of  accused  parties  tliat  were  common  in 
Kurupe  during  the  middle  ages. 

Armed  Force. — Every  male  inhabitant,  from 
the  age  of  21  upwards,  is  obliged  to  serve  the 
state  for  four  months  a year.  The  following  indi- 
viduals are,  however,  excepted : members  of  the 
priesthood,  the  Chinese  settlers,  who  pay  a com- 
mutation tax,  slaves,  public  functionaries,  the 
fathers  of  three  sons  liable  to  service,  and  those1 
who  purchase  exemption  by  a line  of  from  six 
to  eight  ticals  a month,  or  by  furnishing  a slave 
or  some  other  person  not  subject  to  the  conscrip- 
tion,  as  a substitute.  There  is  no  stauding 
army.  The  principal  force  of  the  Siamese  con- 
sists in  their  elephants ; but  when  contrasted  with 
Europeans,  their  annv  may  be  said  to  lie  con- 
temptible. At  Bangkok,  there  is  a numerous 
navy  of  war-junks  and  galleys,  built  on  the  Chi- 
nese model,  and  mountuig  heavy  guns,  manned 
by  Chinese  and  other  foreigners. 

' The  public  revenue  is  estimated  at  about 
3,145,0004  sterling  a year;  of  which  sum,  the 
poll-tax  and  fines  for  non-servicc  in  the  army 
may,  perhaps,  produce  2,500,000/. ; the  land-tax, 


287,0004 ; tax  on  fruit  trees,  G5,000/. ; on  pepjier, 
50,0004 ; on  spirits  and  gambling,  about  57,0004 
each  ; the  customs,  83,0004,  &c.  But,  exclusive 
of  the  taxes  paid  in  money  or  produce,  the  people 
are  subjected  to  carvers,  and  other  oppressive  bur- 
dens. The  collectors  receive  no  salary,  being 
remunerated  by  a titlie  of  the  revenue  realised : 
an  arrangement  which  generates  a variety  «»f 
abuses.  The  receipts  and  expenditure  are  said 
nearly  to  balance  each  other,  but  there  is  seldom 
any  large  sum  in  the  public  treasury. 

'Religion. — The  worship  of  Boodh  is  nearly  uni- 
versal in  the  countries  lying  E.  of  Hindustan,  but 
the  Buddhism  of  S.  is  vary  different  from  that  of 
N.  Asia.  Gaudama  is  worshipped  in  Siam  under 
the  name  of  Somona  Codom.  Even-  male  Siamese 
must  enter  the  priesthood  once  in  Ilia  life,  though 
he  may  quit  it  again  at  pleasure.  The  tulupoim, 
or  priests,  live  together  in  monasteries,  sometimes 
containing  several  hundred  individuals,  endowed 
by  the  government  or  by  wealthy  persons.  The 
papal  church  has  maintained  missions  in  Siam 
for  nearlv  200  years,  but  there  arc  only  about 
2,200  U.  Catholics  in  the  country,  including  HIM) 
Anamese.  and  several  descendants  of  Bortugue.se*. 
Neither  do  the  American  Baptist  and  other  mis- 
sions apiiear  to  have  made  many  proselytes. 

Manners. — The  inhabs.  of  .Siam  are  decidedly 
lower  in  civilisation  than  either  the  Anam  esc  or 
Birmans.  They  are  less  gross,  however,  in  their 
eating  than  the  former,  and  women  are  not  so 
much  degraded  among  them  as  among  the  latter. 
They  are  also  more  generally  acquainted  with 
reading  and  writing  than  the  Binnese.  Both 
sexes  dress  nearly  alike,  and  wear  fewer  clothes 
than  almost  any  other  semi-civilised  people  of 
the  East : a cotton  garment  reaching  downwards 
from  the  loins,  with  sometimes  a scarf  across  the 
upper  part  of  the  body,  usually  completes  the 
Siamese  costume.  Jewellery  and  trinkets  are 
little  used,  but  the  teeth  of  married  women  an; 
always  stained  black.  They  ate  nearly  as  much 
addicted  to  gambling  ami  cockfighting  us  their 
Malay  neigh  I Hairs;  they  are  also  very  fond  of 
theatrical  entertainments  and  music,  in  which  last 
they  display  considerable  skill.  Their  language 
is  radically  monosyllabic,  and  cognate  with  those 
of  the  Laos  Shans  and  Anamese ; but  many  words 
have  been  introduced  into  it  from  the  Cambojaii, 
a polysyllabic  language,  and  the  Pali  or  sacred 
tongue,  which  last  the  common  dialect  imitates 
in  the  form  of  its  written  characters. 

As  in  other  Asiatic  countries  slavery  is  com- 
mon, and  some  chiefs  have  hundreds  or  even 
thousands  of  slaves.  .Some  of  the  conquered  dis- 
tricts have  been  almost  depoimlated,  to  bring 
their  inhabs.  to  Siam,  and  at  all  times  an  active 
slave-trade  is  carried  on  along  the  Birman  fron- 
tier. Persons  are  sold  into  slavery  for  debt,  and 
men  may  sell  their  wives  and  ctuldrvn  at  plea- 
sure. A common  custom  is  for  the  master  not 
to  support  his  slave,  but  to  allow  the  latter  to 
work  for  himself  for  two  or  three  months,  to 
supply  necessaries  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  Chil- 
dren inherit  their  parents’  bondage. 

History. — The  Siamese  are  said  to  possess  re- 
cords which  go  back  for  1,000  years;  but  little  in 
their  accounts  possesses  any  interest  till  1511, 
when  the  first  intercourse  of  Europeans  with 
.Siam  took  place.  The  Portuguese  and  Dutch 
hud  traded  with  the  Siamese  for  the  best  part 
of  a century,  when  the  first  British  ship  went 
up  the  Me-nam  in  1G12.  In  1688,  Constantine 
Phaleon,  a Cephalonian  Greek,  had  found  mean* 
to  get  himself  raised  to  the  dignity  of  foreign 
minister  of  Siam,  and  soon  afterwards  opened  a 
communication  with  France.  Louis  XIV. 
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an  envoy  (the  celebrated  M.  do  la  Loultfere,  who  ' 
gave  an  excellent  description  of  the  country)  to 
Siam  in  lt>«6.  The  French  were,  however,  ex- ' 
polled  the  country  in  1690;  siticc  which  time  I 
numerous  wars,  either  aggressive  or  defensive,  i 
with  the  surrounding  states,  have  been  the  must  t 
conspicuous  events  of  Siamese  history. 

SI  BEK  l A.  a vast  territory  of  N.  Asia,  belong-  ’ 
ing  to  Kussia,  which  sec ; and,  also,  the  article 
Asia. 

SlBKIM,  or  SIKKIM,  a state  of  X.  Ilindostan, 
tributary  to  the  British,  between  the  26th  and 
2*th  deg*.  X.  lat.,  and  about  the  88th  E.  long., 
having  N.  Thibet,  K.  Boo  tan,  W.  Nepaul  and  S. 
the  Bengal  territory.  Area,  about  4.4(H)  sq.  m. 
Pop.  estimated  at  about  166,000.  From  its  si- 
tuation on  the  S.  slope  of  the  Himalaya,  its  geo- 
graphy and  product*  are  nearly  similar  to  those 
of  Bootan  ami  Xepaul.  It  was  placed  under  Bri- 
tish protection  in  1816. 

SICILY  (an.  Sicilia),  the  largest,  finest,  most 
important,  and  most  celebrated  island  of  the  Me-  ; 
diterranenn,  constituting  a portion  of  the  kingdom  j 
of  Italy,  between  lat.  30°  88*  and  88®  IN'  X.,  and 
long.  12°  20'  and  16°  40'  E.  It  is  separated  from  | 
the  S.  extremity  of  Italy  by  the  narrow  Strait  of  i 
Messina,  only  2 ni.  across,  and  from  Cape  Bon  ! 
in  Africa  by  a channel  85  m.  in  width.  It  is  of  a I 
triangular  shape,  and  was  hence,  in  antiquity,  | 
wane  times  called  7'rvpictrtt,  but  more  commonly 
Trinatria , from  it*  terminating  in  the  three  pro- 
montories of  Boon  (an.  Lilybtntm),  I’assaro  (an. 
Pachynum),  and  Faro  (an.  Pelontm),  It  seems 
to  have  derived  it*  usual  name  of  Sicilia  from  the 
Sicani  or  Siculi,  its  earliest  inhab.  Length,  E. 
ami  W.,  about  215  m.;  greatest  breadth,  150  m. 
Area,  10,510  *q.  m.  Top.  2.302.168  in  1862. 

The  Neptunian  or  Madoninn  chain  of  moun- 
tains stretches  from  the  Strait*  of  Messina,  at 
the  XE.  extremity  of  the  island,  along  it*  X. 
const  to  Cape  Boeo  at  it*  W.  extremity.  Some  of 
it*  summit*  are  of  considerable  altitude.  It  give* 
off  several  spurs  to  the  S.,  which,  with  their  > 
ramifications,  cover  a considerable  portion  of  the 


The  range  of  the  thermometer  throughout  the 
year,  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  i*  from  alxnt  36°  to 
1 10°  Fall.;  it*  mean  height  being  estimated  by 
Smyth  at  62*5°,  and  that  of  the  barometer  at 
29*80.  Whilst  the  sun  is  in  the  northern  signs, 
the  sky,  although  it  seldom  assumes  the  deep 
blue  tint  of  the  tropics,  is,  nevertheless,  beauti- 
fully clear  and  serene;  but  after  the  autumnal 
equmox  the  winds  become  boisterous,  and  the 
atmosphere  heavy  and  dense;  the  dew*  and  fogs 
increase,  particularly  on  the  coast*,  and  the  rain 
falls  in  frequent  and  heavy  showers.  Sicily  has, 
on  various  occasions,  been  subject  to  destructive 
earthquakes,  which  usually  take  place  toward* 
the  end  of  winter. 

'Hie  primary  rocks  in  the  mountain*  are  prin- 
cipally granite,  quartz,  and  mica.  These  are 
overlaid  in  many  part*  by  limestone  rocks  and 
most  of  the  lower  hill  range*  are  calcareous, 
abounding  with  metallic  ores  The  soil,  though 
very  various,  is  almost  everywhere  endowed  with 
the  greatest  fertility,  and  ha*  been  famous  alike 
in  ancient  and  modem  time*  for  it*  extraordinary 
productiveness  Sicily  was.  iu  fact,  the  princi|>al 
granary  (horrenm)  of  Home.  It  is  said  by  Livy 
to  have  been  'Populoque  Romano , pact  or  hello , 
/i/ii*simum  anmnur  subsidium,'  (Lib.  xxvil.  cap. 
5.)  And  the  third  oration  of  Cicero  against 
Verves,  or  that  entitled  De  Frvmcnto,  afford*  in 
every  part  the  most  conclusive  proofs  of  the  fer- 
tility of  this  fine  island,  and  of  the  great  im- 
portance of  the  supplies  of  com  which  it  furnished 
to  Home.  In  some  of  the  valley*  the  noil  consist* 
of  a rich  loam,  from  20  to  30  ft.  in  depth.  The 
decomposed  volcanic  product*  scattered  over  the 
surface  of  large  portion*  of  the  country  are  also 
extremely  fruitful,  being  suitable  alike  for  the 
production  of  com,  wine  and  oiL  Immense  bed* 
of  sulphur  are  found  in  the  central  and  S.  part*  of 
the  island. 

The  vegetable  products  of  Sicily  embrace  nu 
merous  tropical  a*  well  as  European  plant*.  The 
surface  ha*  been  divided,  according  to  it*  eleva- 
tion, into  the  following  five  regions,  each  di*tiu- 


>urface.  But,  exclusive  of  these,  there  are  some  j 
mountains  which  are  quite  detached  from  and  un- 
connected with  any  system.  'Hie  principal  of  these 
i*  Etna,  the  most  celebrated  of  European  moun-  | 
tains,  near  the  E.  coast  of  the  i*lan<i,  and  by  far  i 
the  loftiest  in  Sicily,  being  not  less  tlian  10,872  ft.  \ 
above  the  sea.  (Sec  Etna.)  There  are  some 
extensive  plains  : the  principal  is  that  of  Catania, 
at  the  foot  of  Etna;  the  next  in  point  of  size 
being  those  of  Milnzzo,  Terra  Nova,  Syracuse, 
and  that  extending  along  the  SW.  shore  loralxiut 
100  m.  E.  of  Trapani.  The  rivers,  though  gene- 
rally insignificant  in  point  of  size,  are  mostly 
celebrated  in  classic  history  or  jwetry.  The  prin- 
cipal is  the  Salso  (an.  llimera),  which,  as  well  a* 
the  Tlatani  and  Belici,  discharges  itself  on  the 
W.  coast.  The  Giaretla  (an.  Simetus)  water* 
the  plain  of  Catania  A great  number  of  small 
brooks  and  torrent*  disembogue  on  the  N.  coast; 
but  none  of  the  rivers  are  navigable,  or  otherwise 
available  for  the  purfKiMca  of  trade.  The  only 
lake  worth  notice  is  that  of  Biveri,  or  Lentini,  in 
the  plain  of  Catania. 

Except  in  some  low  and  marshy  tract*,  the  air 
of  Sicily  is  generally  salubrious,  and  the  climate, 
though  rather  hot,  is,  for  the  most  part,  delight- 
ful Cold  weather  is  sometimes  experienced,  but 
the  severity  of  the  winter  is  never  such  a*  to 
affect  the  verdure  of  the  country.  Ice  and  snow 
are  never  siren  except  on  Etna,  and  the  highest 
summit*  of  the  Madonian  chain,  but  the  summer 
heats,  especially  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
sirocco,  or  SE.  wind,  are  often  very  oppressive. 
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Sicily  was  believed,  in  antiquity,  to  have  been 
the  native  country  of  com.  (Dual.  Siculus,  lib.  v.) 
llomer  says  of  it*  early  inhabitants: — 

* Untaught  to  plant,  to  turn  the  glebe,  and  sow, 

They  all  their  products  to  free  nature  owe. 

The  soil  untill'd  a ready  harvest  yields. 

With  wheat  and  barley  wave  the  golden  fields ; 
Simultaneous  wine*  from  weighty  clusters  pour, 

And  Jove  descends  in  each  prolific  flbow'r. 

Pope’s  Odywcy.lib.  xi.  lin.  121. 

Agriculture  is  said  to  have  originated  in  the 
island  under  the  auspices  of  Cere*.  But  there  arc 
now  few,  if  any,  countries  in  Europe  in  which 
that  art  is  in  so  degraded  a state.  There  seems 
every  reason  to  think,  from  the  number  and  mag- 
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nitude  of  its  cities,  and  other  circumstances,  that 
its  population  in  antiquity  must  have  been  much 
larger  than  in  modem  times.  Indeed,  the  fair 
presumption  seems  to  be,  that  it  must  then  have 
amounted  to  at  least  from  3£  to  4 millions.  And 
yet,  notwithstanding  this  greater  density  of  pop.,  it 
was  able  to  export  vast  quantities  of  com  to  Italy. 
It  dues  not,  however,  appear  very  dillicult  to  ac- 
count for  this  melancholy  change.  After  the 
overthrow  of  the  Roman  power,  Sicily  was  occu- 
pied successively  hy  the  Greeks,  Saracens,  Nor- 
mans, and  French,  till  at  length  it  became  a 
dependency  first  of  the  Clown  of  Spain,  and  after- 
wards of  that  of  Naples.  It  is  to  this  dependence, 
and  to  the  introduction  of  the  feudal  system  by 
the  Normans,  that  its  backward  state  is  princi- 
pally to  be  ascribed.  The  multiplied  abuses  which 
grew  up  in  Spain  under  the  reign  of  Ferdinand 
and  his  successors  of  the  Austrian  line,  flourished 
with  equal  luxuriance  in  Sicily,  and  proved  no 
less  destructive  of  the  industry  and  civilisation  of 
its  inhabs.  than  of  those  of  Spain.  The  Nca|>ulitau 
regime  has  been  equally  jieniicious;  and  mis- 
govern men t,  the  abuses  of  the  feudal  system,  in- 
security, and  unequal  and  arbitrary  taxes  have 
here,  as  everywhere  else,  paralysed  industry'  and 
impoverished’  the  people.  But  the  grand  curse  of 
Sicilian,  as  of  Sardinian  industry,  will  probably 
be  found  in  the  oppressive  restrictions  that  have 
been  laid  on  the  ex|K>rtatioii  of  com.  Down  to  a 
late  period  no  com  could  be  exported  without 
leave  being  obtained  from  the  Hrxd  Patrimonio,  a 
lx  sly  that  pretended  to  take  an  account  of  the 
crops,  and  which  determined  whether  there  were 
to  be  any  exportation ; and  in  the  event  of  its 
being  allowed,  it  issued,  or  rather  sold,  licences  to 
a few  favoured  individuals,  authorising  them  to 
export  certain  specified  quantities.  Kvcn  had 
Sicily  been  ten  times  more  productive  than  she 
really  is,  it  Is  quite  impossible  that  agriculture 
could  have  flourished  under  such  discouragements. 
Luckily,  however,  these  oppressive  restraints  have 
recently  been  abolished,  and  there  are  no  longer 
any  obstacles  to  the  free  ex|iortation  of  com. 

The  property  of  the  island  was  valued  in  1811, 
when  the  Knglish  garrison  and  fleet  occasioned  a 
great  demand,  and  high  prices  for  produce  of  all 
kinds,  and  this  valuation  has  been  continued  to 
this  day,  an  the  basis  on  which  the  land  and  house 
tax  ( fondiarin ) is  levied.  A rate  of  7 } per  cent, 
on  this  valuation  was  first  charged,  which  was 
subsequently  raised  to  12}  |ier  cent.,  at.  w'hich  it  is 
now  fixed.  Though  there  arc  in  Sicily  a very 
considerable  numl>er  of  small  proprietors,  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  land  belongs  to  the  church 
and  the  nobility,  some  of  whom  have  very  ex- 
tensive and  valuable  estates.  Down  to  a recent 
period  these  were  held  under  a system  of  strict 
entail,  and  their  occupiers,  as  well  as  those  on  the 
estates  of  the  crown  and  church,  usually  held 
under  triennial  leases,  and  w'crc  in  a state  of 
feudal  bondage,  and  subject  to  numerous  exactions 
ou  the  part  of  their  lords.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, even  though  there  had  been  neither  re- 
strictions on  exportation,  nor  a land-tax,  the 
depressed  condition  of  the  peasantry,  and  the  low 
state  of  agriculture,  need  not  be  wondered  at. 

But  there  seems  no  doubt  that  the  dawn  of  a 
better  day  has  arisen  for  Sicily  in  recent  times. 
In  181*2  and  1888  laws  were  passed  for  the  alx>- 
lition  of  the  feudal  system,  and  the  complete 
emancipation  of  the  peasantry ; and  these  laws 
were  followed  up,  in  1803,  by  another,  by  which 
in  future,  oil  the  death  of  any  individual  |**wessed 
of  an  estate  in  land,  and  having  more  than  one 
son,  the  half  only  of  the  estate  shall  descend  to 
the  eldest  son,  and  the  other  half  shall  be  di- 


vided in  equal  shares  among  the  other  children. 
This  law,  which  appears  to  have  been  framed  on 
the  model  of  that  which  regulates  the  succession 
to  property  in  France,  must  have  nearly  similar 
effects. 

According  to  an  official  report  of  the  year  1861, 
the  net  rental  of  the  surface  of  the  islaud  is  valued 
at  about  two  millions  and  three-quarters  sterling, 
and  that  of  the  underground  at  a quarter  of  a 
million.  The  sura  total  of  3,000,000  is  divided  in 
tiic  ratios  of  2,  13,  75,  and  910  parts  of  a thousand 
among  the  crown,  the  communes,  the  church,  and 
the  landlords  generally,  in  699, (K)0  lots,  each  ave- 
raging 4/.  per  annum.  In  1811  the  net  rental  of 
the  country  was  declared  by  the  landowners  to  be 
somewhat  less  than  1,000,000/.  sterling  per  annum 
— a sum  divided  unequally  among  2,000  families. 
The  number  of  landlords  among  whom  the  surface 
is  now  divided  is  about  20,000,  and  that  of  mine- 
owners  1,000.  This  change  of  persons  is  owing 
to  various  measures,  the  principal  of  which  are  the 
abolition  of  entails,  the  equal  di vision  of  the  half 
of  all  properties,  and  the  assignment  to  creditors 
of  encumbered  estates.  During  the  last  century 
and  a hnlf  the  growth  of  wealth  in  Sicily  has  out- 
stripped the  march  of  population.  In  1716  the 
number  of  inhabitants  was  1 ,200,000,  and  the  value 
of  property  about  6,000,000/.  sterling:  in  1748 
the  population  had  risen  to  1,300,000  souls,  and 
the  public  wealth  to  12,000,000/.  sterling.  In  1811 
the  number  of  inhabitants  was  1,800,000,  and  the 
value  of  property  18,000,000/. : in  1857  the  popu- 
lation was  2,200,000,  and  the  amount  of  wealth 
60,000,000/.  Population  has  therefore  only  doubled 
itself,  whereas  the  increase  of  wealth  has  been 
nearly  tenfold;  or,  deducting  one-third  for  the 
decreased  value  of  gold,  sevenfold  iu  the  course  of 
150  years. 

Exclusive  of  wheat  and  barley,  hemp,  flax,  and 
cotton  arc  raised  with  but  little  labour.  The  cul- 
ture of  the  last  is  said  to  be  extending  of  late  years, 
especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mazzara.  It 
is  mostly  short-stapled,  and  but  little  is  exported, 
and  that  only  to  Naples  and  Trieste.  It  is  pr«>- 
ImiIiIo,  however,  that  by  attention  to  its  culture, 
and  tlie  introduction  of  improved  varieties,  its  qua- 
lity might  be  improved,  and  it  might  liecnmc  an 
article  of  some  imj>ortance.  The  sugar-cane  was 
formerly  a staple  product  of  the  S.  shore  of  Sicily. 
But,  owing  to  the  introduction  of  cheaper  sugar 
from  the  W.  Indies  and  Brazil,  the  culture  of  the 
cane  is  now  restricted  to  some  small  plantations 
near  Avola,  and  will  probably,  at  no  distant  pe- 
riod, be  wholly  abandoned. 

The  district  round  Marsala  is  the  principal  scat 
of  the  wine  culture ; and,  thanks  to  the  exertions 
of  some  Knglish  capitalists  established  iu  that  city, 
the  production  of  wine  is  become  an  important 
branch  of  industrv,  and  it  forms  a principal  article 
of  export.  (See  Marsala.)  Vines  arc  generally 
treated  as  in  France,  being  cut  low,  and  not  fes- 
tooned along  other  trees,  as  in  S.  Itnlv.  But, 
except  in  the  Knglish  establishments,  little  care 
is  in  general  bestowed  on  the  vintage : the  wine- 
press is  a very  nide  machine,  and  iu  some  districts 
it  is  altogether  wanting,  die  process  of  crushing 
the  grapes  being  performed  in  large  vats,  by  the 
treading  of  barc-footed  peasants.  Along  the  N, 
coast,  the  mountain  slopes  and  valleys  are  almost 
wholly  covered  with  olive  groves,  though  else- 
where they  are  rare,  and  do  not  furnish  sufficient 
oil  for  the  inhabs.  But  for  the  imiierfections  in 
the  mode  of  its  preparation,  the  oil  of  Sicily  would 
be  excellent.  The  olives,  however,  are  permitted 
to  hang  on  the  tree  till  they  come  off  widi  shaking, 
or  beating  w*ith  light  canes,  and  they  are  then 
kept  in  vats  till  they  get  quite  black,  so  that  the 
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oil  ItocomcM  pungent  and  ranrid,  And  though  fit  for 
the  lamp,  is  totally  unfit  for  the  table.  It  is  only 
near  the  capital,  and  in  a few  other  places,  that  a 
more  improved  process  is  followed.  Lemons  and 
oranges,  which  grow  luxuriantly,  are  of  excellent 
quality,  well  adapted  for  long  voyages,  and,  when 
intended  for  exportation,  are  collected  with  more 
cart*  than  any  other  agricultural  product.  They  j 
are  largely  exported,  and  are  altogether  highly 
important,  Almonds,  pistachios,  dates,  madder, 
the  barilla  plant,  hazel-nuts,  the  Riciuiu  palnui , 
or  castor-oil  plant,  salTron,  and  tobacco,  might  all 
Iks  raised  in  any  quantity;  but  their  culture  is,  for 
the  most  part,  neglected,  or  ill-conducted.  The 
mulberry  is  grown  in  the  vicinity  of  Messina,  and 
in  the  XL.  part  of  the  island,  hut  the  produce  of 
silk  does  not  exceed  400,000  lbs.  a year.  The 
manna  ash  is  grown  near  the  capital,  and  manna 
not  being  monopolised  by  the  government  in  Sicily, 
as  in  Naples,  it  might  be  a profitable  article  of  trade 
if  there  were  any  public  enterprise.  Liquorice  is 
found  growing  wild  in  several  parts  of  the  island, 
and  considerable  quantities  of  juice  arc  exjMirted. 
The  culture  of  shumac  is  more  attended  to,  and 
it  forms  a principal  article  of  export,  Potatoes, 
which  have  been  introduced  during  the  present 
century,  are  become  a principal  article  in  the  diet 
of  the  peasantry. 

The  want  of  improved  means  of  communication 
is  one  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  on  agriculture. 
Recently  a line  of  railway  lias  been  constructed 
from  Messina  to  Catania,  Girgcnti,  and  Palermo; 
but  gins!  ordinary  ruads,  except  in  the  vicinity  of 
Palermo  and  other  great  towns,  arc  all  but  un- 
known, and  the  only  mode  of  travelling  is  by  j 
means  of  the  letliga,  a kind  of  fly  without  wheels,  { 
holding  two  persona,  and  carried  like  a sedan  ; 
chair  by  two  mules,  one  before  and  the  other 
behind. 

Formerly  there  were  only  certain  ports  from 
which  coni  couid  be  exported,  a limitation  which 
gave  rise  to  the  establishment  at  these  ports  of 
public  magazines,  or  caricutori , where  the  com 
may  be  deposited  till  an  opportunity  occurs  of 
shipping  it  off.  Provided  it  be  of  good  quality, 
and  be  brought  in  immediately  after  harvest,  or, 
at  farthest,  in  August,  it  is  warehoused  free  of 
expense ; what  it  gains  in  bulk  after  that  period 
(about  5 per  cent.)  being  sufficient  to  defray  all 
expenses.  The  receipt  of  the  caricator , or  keeper 
of  the  magazine,  is  negotiable  like  a bill  of  ex- 
change, and  Is  the  object  of  sjieculAtivc  purchases 
ou  the  exchange  at  Palermo  and  Messina,  accord- 
ing to  the  expected  rise  or  fall  in  the  price  of  com. 
The  depositor  of  a quantity  sells  it  in  such  por- 
tions os  he  pleases,  the  whole  being  faithfully 
accounted  for.  The  public  magazines,  in  some 
parts  of  the  isbind,  are  either  excavations  into 
calcareous  rocks,  or  holes  in  the  ground  shApcd 
like  a bottle,  walled  up,  and  made  water-proof, 
containing  each  about  300  saline  of  com,  or  about 
2,250  English  bushels.  The  neck  of  the  bottle  is 
hermetically  closed  with  a stone  fastened  with 
gypsum.  Com  may  be  thus  preserved  for  an  in- 
definite length  of  time;  at  least  it  has  been  found 
in  perfectly  good  condition  after  the  lapse  of  a 
century. 

The  rearing  of  live  stock  occupies  even  less  at- 
tention than  tillage.  In  general,  the  horses,  mules, 
and  asses  of  Sialy  are  small  and  ill  made;  the 
mules  of  Modica  and  the  oases  of  the  Pantcllarian 
breed  being  exceptions.  The  Tunis,  or  reddish- 
brown,  and  long-homed  breed  of  cattle,  arc  large, 
strong,  and  well  formed,  and  there  is  a good  breed 
of  goats.  Hut  the  sheep,  excepting  a few  Merino 
flocks,  are  very  inferior,  and  their  wool  is  used 
only  in  the  coarse  manufactures  of  the  country. 


! Hogs  arc  of  the  worst  poasible  breed.  Forests, 

■ owing  to  waste  and  mismanagement,  have  almost 
disappeared,  oxcqit  on  the  flanks  of  Etna  and  on 
some  of  the  X.  mountains.  Staves  for  wine  casks, 
and  ship  timber,  are  mostly  imported  from  other 
countries,  and  even  fire-wood  is  scarce. 

The  fisheries  are  chiefly  conducted  by  corpora- 
tions of  fishermen,  or  monied  individuals.  That 
at  Palermo  employs,  during  the  season,  from  900 
to  1,000  boats,  and  3,500  fishermen,  and  the  pro- 
duce is  valued  at  from  20,0004  to  25,4)004  a year. 
The  fishermen  of  Palermo  belong  to  two  colora- 
tions, each  of  which  has  a physician,  surgeon, 
chaplain,  and  other  officers,  who  are  paid  from  a 
fund  raised  by  a subscription  from  each  member, 

( of  about  3 i>cr  cent,  on  his  share  of  the  produce. 

1 This  fund  is  also  applied  to  the  relief  of  members 
and  other  general  purposes.  Tunnies,  the  fish 
principally  caught  on  the  Sicilian  coasts,  are  taken 
as  in  other  parts  of  Southern  Italy,  nils  valuable 
fish,  which  was  in  great  request  in  antiquity,  as 
well  as  in  modern  times,  Is  of  large  dimensions, 
j being  generally  from  4 to  8 ft.  in  length,  with  a 
nearly  equal  girth.  Its  flesh  is  highly  nutritious. 
The  shoals  of  tunny  enter  the  Mediterranean  early 
in  the  year.  The  tunnare,  or  fishing  establish- 
ment*, on  the  Sicilian  coasts,  are  more  extensive 
and  valuable  than  those  in  any  other  part  of  the 
! Mediterranean.  The  nets  belonging  to  the  one  in 
! the  Hay  of  Palermo  are  so  very  strong  as  to  lie 
| able  to  arrest  the  progress  of  a ship  when  under 
sail  The  fishery  of  the  sword-fish  Is  confined 
chiefly  to  the  Straits  of  Messina,  and  the  anchovy 
and  pilchard  fisheries  to  Siculanin.  Lentini  has 
some  trade  in  /loforya,  made  of  the  roe  of  the 
mullet.  The  coral  fishery,  near  Uona,  in  Africa, 
is  pritici|iAlly  frequented  by  fishermen  from  Tra- 
pani, at  which  city  the  coral  Is  polished,  and 
brought  for  exportation  to  Catania,  Naples,  mid 
Leghorn. 

The  minerals  of  Sicily  are  important  and  va- 
luable. Sulphur  ranks  first;  it  is  found  in  great 
quantities  imbedded  in  blue  marl,  or  in  gypsum 
ami  limestone,  over  most  of  the  central  and  S. 
parts  of  the  island.  The  sulphur  mines  have  lieen 
wrought  for  upwards  of  300  years;  but  it  is  only 
since  1820  that  any  extraordinary  quantity  has 
lieen  prepared  for  exportation.  Subsequently  to 
1833,  the  trade  with  this  country  increased  so 
much  that  the  export  of  sulphur  to  the  United 
Kingdom  rose  from  10,122  tons  in  the  above  year 
to  38.054  tons  in  1838.  In  the  bitter  year,  however, 
the  Neapolitan  government  granted  to  a French 
company  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  in  sulphur, 
the  production  of  which  was  to  lie  limited  to 
COO, 000  quintals,  to  lie  supplied  to  the  company 
by  the  proprietors  of  the  mines  at  certain  fixed 
prices,  on  condition  of  the  latter  paying  to  tho 
government  a bonus  of  400,000  Xea]Nilitau  ducats 
a year.  It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  impolicy 
and  absurdity  of  such  a project.  Instead  of  at- 
tempting to  limit  the  export  of  sulphur,  govern- 
ment should  have  given  it  every  possible  facility; 
and  taking  the  export,  under  a free  system,  at 
only  1,500,000  quintals,  it  would  have  yielded,  at 
the  low  duty  of  2a.  a cwt,  on  export,  a larger  sum 
than  was  to  be  paid  by  the  company  for  their 
monopoly.  Luckily,  however,  a firm  remonstrance 
by  England  occasioned  the  suppression  of  the  mo- 
nopoly, and  the  duty  on  its  exjxirt  having  been 
wholly  repealed  in  1840,  the  shipments  are  now 
very  extensive.  Some  sulphur  mines  are  wrought 
by  English  speculators  with  machinery  brought 
from  England,  and  workmen  from  Wales,  Corn- 
wall, aiul  Scotland ; but  in  most,  of  the  other  mines 
the  processes  are  rude,  and,  in  melting,  a great 
part  of  the  sulphur  is  allowed  to  escape  in  gas. 
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li»  ibc  destruction  of  the  surrounding  vegetation. 
Sicily  furnishes  saltpetre  of  excellent  quality,  in 
sufficient  quantity  for  her  own  consumption,  but, 
front  want  of  enterprise,  none  is  produced  for 
exportation.  Kock  fait,  bitumen,  gypsum,  and 
nutrble  of  different  kinds  are  found  in  various  ^ 
places;  and  good  salt  is  made  at  Trapani  and  ; 
other  coast  towns.  There  are  also  ores  of  copper,  . 
lead,  mercuiy,  and  iron;  but  very  few  of  these  1 
are  wrought.  There  are  no  iron  founderics  in  the  1 
inland;  and  iron  and  tin  goods  are  principally  itn- 
1 sorted  from  England,  lead  from  S|tain,  and  steel 
from  Germany. 

I11  some  of  the  principal  cities  there  are  a few 
manufactures  of  t>i)k,  woollen,  cotton,  and  linen 
stuffs,  the  cotton  and  woollen  yam  being  impor- 
ted from  Naples  and  Salerno.  A successful  atl«-mpt  ; 
has  of  late  l>cen  made  at  Tnquini  to  spin  low  nos. 
of  cotton  twist  by  steam  power;  ami  some  progress 
is  making,  botb  at  Palermo  and  Messina,  in  the 
manufacture  of  ordinary  printed  muslins  and  such 
like  articles.  At  Palermo  there  are  also  oil-cloth 
uml  glass  factories.  But  both  glass  ami  oil-cloth, 
with  cotton  and  coarse  woollen  goods,  India  hand- 
kerchiefs, crapes,  ami  earthenware  are  principally 
supplied  by  England ; tine  woollens,  printed  cot- 
tons, and  silk  goods  come  from  Trance  and  Bel- 
gium; Germany  and  Holland  send  the  principal 
l*nrt  of  the  linen  goods;  paper  and  Swiss  goods 
are  imported  from  Genoa;  and  dye  woods  and 
colonial  products  come  direct  from  America. 

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  total  value  of  the 
iuqiorts  oml  exports  of  Lhe  Island  of  Sicily,  from 
and  to  various  countries,  in  each  of  the  yearn  1862 
and  1863 : — 


1 Import* 

Export* 

Import* 

Export*  1 

£ 

£ 

£ 

C 1 

United  States 
On  the  Baltic,  t 

339,200 

302,698 

25,018 

821,006 

Belgium,  and  - 
Germany  j 1 

389,197 

399,492 

172,443 

499,819} 

450,450 

France 

761,368] 

452,648 

627,398 

< J real  Britain  ( 
and  Colon  it*  > 

966,386 

1,161,177 

749,460 

856,063 

Indian  Status  . 

399,864 

372,998 

111,666 

401,606 

Other  Countries 

563,1 79 1 

172,941] 

175,328 

144,380 

Total  . 3,267,670  2,861 ,064  1 ,733,624  2,702,805 


Accounts  are  kept  in  ducats— 3*.  6*2 d.  of  10 
tarini;  the  tari=4*l</.,  equivalent  to  10  bajocchi, 
of  2 gran  i and  8 niccioli  each.  The  oncia  of  30 
tarini— 10*.  3d.  The  lb  = *7  lb,  Eng. ; the  salma 
ol  wheat,  &c.=7i  Eng.  bushels.  The  palmo-10 
inches  3 lines  Eng.;  the  braccio  =*3  polmi ; the 
canua— 8 palmi. 

Government. — The  feudal  system  was  introduced 
into  Sicily  by  Count  Huger,  soon  after  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Saracens,  in  1072.  He  also  established 
a representative  assembly,  or  ;>arliament,  which 
suluiisted,  notwithstanding  the  many  changes  the 
island  has  undergone,  down  to  our  own  times. 
'I’li is  assembly  consisted  of  3 estates,  or  braccio*. 
The  first,  or  braccio  ecde*ia*tico,  comprised  66 
prelates,  abbots,  and  other  clergymen ; the  second, 
«>r  braccio  military  comprised  227  tiohles,  among 
whom  were  58  princes,  27  dukes,  and  37  marquises, 
but  the  huger  portion  of  the  nobility  had  no  seat 
in  the  assembly:  the  third,  or  braccio  demauialc , 
comprised  43 ’representatives  of  as  many  free 
towns.  The  prince  of  Butero  was  hereditary 
president  of  the  assembly.  It  is  obvious,  from 
thus  statement,  that  the  nobles  and  clergy  had  an 
overwhelming  majority  in  this  assembly;  and 
while  the  possession  of  by  far  the  greater  portion 


of  the  landed  property  of  the  island  made  the  sub- 
stantial and  real  equal  to  the  numerical  ascend- 
ancy of  those  two  classes,  the  establishment  »»f 
majorats  and  entails,  and  the  servitude  of  the 
peasantry,  who  were  in  the  most  absolute  state  of 
dependency  on  their  lords,  interested  the  latter  in 
the  support  of  abuses  that  opposed  insurmountable 
olmtacles  to  the  public  prosperity.  No  wonder, 
therefore,  that  the  Sicilian  |tarliament  should  have 
failed  in  producing  the  advantages  which  moderns 
are  accustomed  to  ascribe  to  such  institutions;  and 
that  it  should,  in  fact,  have  become  a bulwark  for 
the  defence  and  protection  of  the  most  oppressive 
and  odious  privileges. 

The  crown  was  quite  as  anxious  as  the  burghers 
to  limit  the  privileges  of  the  braccio  tnUitare , pro- 
vided that  could  lie  done  without  extending  the 
privileges  of  the  people  in  a constitutional  point 
: of  view.  But  not  daring  to  openly  attack  so 
1 |>owerful  a body,  it  fell  upon  the  device,  worthy 
of  the  bigoted  and  imbecile  government  of  old 
I Spain,  of  ruining  the  industry  of  the  country  by 
I laying  restrictions  on  the  exportation  of  its  pro- 
| duce,  that  it  might,  in  this  way,  im;M>vcrish  the 
} barons.  This  wretched  system  was  acted  upon 
5 during  the  whole  of  last  century,  niul  Sicily  was  a 
prey  to  every  sort  of  abuse.  At  length,  in  1812, 

1 a new  constitution  was  established,  under  the 
auspices  of  Lord  William  Bcntinck,  commander  of 
the  British  forces  in  the  island.  Under  this  con- 
stitution, which  was  formed  on  the  model  of  that 
of  England,  the  legislative  power  was  vested  in 
the  king,  and  in  an  upper  house  consisting  of 
barons  and  bishops,  and  a lower  house  elected  by 
the  people.  Unluckily,  however,  Sicily  was  not 
1 in  a condition  suitable  for  the  working  of  such  a 
form  of  government.  The  upper  house  had  every 
tiling  to  lose,  the  lower  every  thing  to  gain ; 
and  though  some  members  of  the  former  saw  the 
expediency  or  rather  necessity  of  yielding  up  in- 
jurious privileges  and  making  timely  reforms,  the 
far  greater  nundier  were  firmly  opposed  to  all 
innovation.  Under  such  circumstances  no  im- 
provements could  lie  effected ; and  the  constitu- 
tion becoming  unpopular  with  all  parties,  the 
crown  had  little  ditlicultv  in  effecting  its  abolition 
in  1816,  and  in  establishing  a nearly  arbitrary 
system  of  government.  Since  then,  and  up  to  the 
year  I860,  when  Sicily  became  annexed  to  the 
new  kingdom  of  Italy,  the  administration  of 
Sicily  remained  assimilated  to  that  of  Naples. 

The  Homan  Catholic  is  the  established  religion, 
but  others  are  tolerated.  There  are  about  58,000 
( i recks  in  the  island,  chiefly  living  in  the  Piamt 
dei  Greci,  near  Palermo,  and  a few  thousand  Jews. 
There  are  3 archbishoprics,  those  of  Palermo, 
Messina,  and  Monrcalc ; 10  bishoprics,  and  priests 
in  all  the  communes.  The  church  is  chictly 
maintained  by  revenues  derived  from  landed  es- 
tates. There  are  numerous  monasteries ; and  the 
education  of  the  lower  classes  is  almost  wholly  in 
the  hands  of  the  clergy.  Palermo  and  Catania 
have  nourishing  universities,  both  of  which  have 
had  many  distinguished  individuals  among  their 
professors : there*  are  colleges  anil  academies  L11  2 1 
towns,  and  primary  and  secondary  schools  in  cadi 
commune.  In  these  popular  schools,  besides  read- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic,  the  pupils  are  taught 
linear  drawing  and  the  geography  of  Sicily.  In 
the  prov.  of  Catania  the  method  of  mutual  instruc- 
tion has  been  adopted.  There  are  several  Jesuits' 
schools, 8 episcopal  academies  for  divinity  students, 
and  boarding  schools  for  the  nobility  at  Palermo. 
Females  are  usually  educated  in  convents  till  they 
are  18  or  20  years  of  age.  Some  scientific  journals 
are  published,  especially  at  Catania,  a city  distin- 
guished for  the  sui>crior  education  and  morals  of 
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it*  inhale*.  Sicilv  has  numerous  hospitals  and  John  of  Procida.  known  by  the  name  of  the 
other  public  institutions,  but  they  arc  said  to  be  ‘Sicilian  Vespers,’  29lh  March,  128*2,  put  an  end 
generally  ill -conducted.  In  must  large  towns  to  the  sway  of  the  Angevines.  It  soon  after  bc- 
there  is  a monte-di-pieta,  or  government  pawn-  came  a dependency  of  Spain,  and  was  governed 
bank.  by  Spanish  viceroys  till  1706,  when  a popular 

Each  intendancy  is  under  the  control  of  a pre-  revolution  annexed  it  to  Austria.  Bv  the  peace 
feet,  with  a council  and  secretary:  and  each  dis-  of  Utrecht,  in  1711,  it  was  ceded  to  Victor  Aina- 
trice  under  a suh-intendan  t,  council,  and  secretary,  deus  of  Savoy,  who,  in  1720,  was  compelled  by 
The  bead  l>oanl  of  |H>lice  for  the  island,  which  sat  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  to  exchange  it  for  Sar- 
at  Palermo,  has  been  dissolved,  and  the  intemlants  ! dinia.  In  1734  the  Austrians  were  driven  out  by 
and  sub-iutendanta  now  communicate  directly  with  the  Spaniards,  and  the  infant  Don  Carlos  was 
the  Italian  ministry.  Each  community  is  under  then  crowned  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  Wliile 
a syndic  elected  by  the  inhabitants  from  among  the  continental  dominions  of  Naples  were  held  by 
their  number.  In  each  commune,  and  even*  quar-  Napoleon,  Palermo  was  the  residence  of  the  court, 
ter  of  the  principal  cities,  there  is  a conciliator*  the  island  being  defended  by  an  English  fleet  ami 
nominated  by  the  government  on  the  recommen-  garrison.  An  insurrection  that  broke  out  in  1821 
datum  of  the  inhabs.,  who  gives  summary  decisions  was  speedily  suppressed  by  the  Austrians.  Still, 
in  disputed  matters  not  exceeding  the  value  of  6 however,  there  was  a great  deal  of  dissatisfaction 
ducats;  a judge  for  each  circondario  resides  in  in  the  island,  and  a strong  desire  for  a more  liberal 
every  principal  town,  and  each  intendancy  has  a system  of  government.  The  party  favourable  to 
civil  tribunal  with  a president,  three  judges,  an  the  independence  of  Sicilv,  taking  advantage  of 
attorney-general,  and  a chancellor;  ami  a superior  the  excitement  occasioned  by  the  French  revolu- 
criminnl  tribunal.  The  superior  courts  in  the  in-  tion  of  February,  1848,  summoned  a parliament, 
lendancies  of  Palermo,  Catania,  and  Messina  are  which,  by  a resolution  agreed  toon  the  13th  April, 
at  once  civil  and  criminal  tribunals,  and  have  six  1848,  formally  deposed  the  house  of  Bourbon  from 
judges  each.  That  at  Palermo  has  the  supreme  the  throne,  declaring  at  the  same  time  that  Sicily 
jurisdiction  throughout  the  island.  t would  form  herself  into  a constitutional  monarchy 

Inhabitant s. — The  Sicilians  are  of  middle  sta-  I under  a sovereign  of  her  own  choice.  Conform - 
tore,  well  made,  with  dark  eyes  and  coarse  black  ably  to  this  declaration,  the  throne  was  subse- 
hair;  their  features  are  better  than  their  com-  quently  offered  to  the  Duke  of  Genoa,  second  son 
piexions;  and  they  attain  maturity  and  begin  to  of  the  King  of  Sardinia.  But  the  Sicilians  lacked 
decline  earlier  than  the  inhabs.  of  more  northern  j the  courage  and  ability  to  defend  the  new  order  of 
regions.  They  arc  cheerful,  inquisitive,  and  fan-  things,  and  for  a while  were  again  brought  by 
Cflulf  with  a redundance  of  unmeaning  eompli-  j force  under  the  rule  of  the  NeajpolifP  Bourbons 
incuts,  showing  they  are  not  so  deficient  in  natural  ' Sicily  finally  liberated  itself  from  this  yoke  in 
talents  as  in  their  due  cultivation.  Their  delivery  I860.  On  the  1st  of  October  of  this  year,  General 
is  vehement,  rapid,  full  of  action,  and  their  gesti-  Garibaldi,  at  the  head  of  a small  body  of  insur- 
culation  violent:  the  latter  is  so  significant  as  gents,  defeated  the  royalist  army,  30,000  men 
almost  to  possess  the  powers  of  speech,  ami  aui-  strong,  at  the  Voltumo,  and  soon  after  the  whole 
mates  them  with  a peculiar  vivacity,  bordering,  of  the  island  was  freed,  and  annexed  to  the  kiug- 
however,  rather  on  concuit  than  wit,  on  farce  than  , dom  of  Italy. 

humour.  The  up[>er  classes  are  incorrigibly  in  do-  SIDMOUTH,  a sea-port,  market  town,  and  par. 

lent,  and  fond  to  excess  of  titles  and  other  marks  of  England,  co.  Devon,  huml.  E.  Budlcigh.  on  the 
of  distinction.  This  love  of  ostentation  is  so  in-  | Sid,  at  its  mouth  in  the  English  Channel,  18|  m. 
vet  crate  that  the  poorer  nobility  and  gentry  arc  ESE.  Exeter.  Area  of  par.  1,970  acres.  Pop.  of 
penurious  to  an  extreme  in  their  domestic  arrange-  par.  3,854,  and  of  town,  2,572  in  1861.  The  town 
ments,  and  almost  starve  themselves  to  be  able  to  is  situated  between  two  steep  ranges  of  hills,  which 
appear  abroad  in  the  evening  with  a mean  and  enclose  it  on  every  side  except  the  S.,  where  it  is 
poverty-stricken  equipage.  Notwithstanding  the  open  to  the  sea.  From  its  sheltered  situation, 
eneigies  of  the  peasantry  are  impaired  by  the  mild-  freedom  from  fogs,  and  the  beauty  of  its  surround- 
ness  of  the  climate,  and  the  multiplied  oppressions  ing  scenery,  Sidinouth  has  long  been  a favourite 
of  which  they  are  the  victims,  they  may  be  said,  watering-place,  and  was  frequently  visited  by 
as  compared  with  the  upper  classes,  to  be  indua-  George  III.,  his  queen,  and  court.  The  |K>ri  was 
trious:  they  are  also  sober,  but  passionate,  igno-  formerly  of  some  consequence,  but  being  cboked 
rant,  credulous,  ami  supentitioua.  They  are,  how-  up  bv  sand,  it  is  now  accessible  only  by  small 
ever,  bigots  rather  than  fanatics,  and  arc  civil  and  vessels.  The  sands,  however,  have  contributed  to 
kind  to  such  heretical  strangers  as  may  be  thrown  | its  |>opularity  as  a liatbing-place ; ami  it  has  a 
in  their  way.  There  is  a great  wont  of  keeping  handsome  promenade  on  the  beach,  warm  baths, 
and  of  comfort,  even  ill  the  best  bouses;  and  in  g**xl  assembly,  reading,  and  biliard  rooms,  ami 
them,  and  everywhere,  there  is  a want  of  clean-  the  other  establish  menus  usual  at  such  places  for 
lines*.  the  accommodation  of  visitors.  The  parish  church, 

Sicily  early  became  the  seat  of  many  flourishing  an  ancient  building,  belonged,  in  the  thirteenth 
Greek  colonics,  of  which  Syracuse  and  Agrigeu-  century,  to  St.  Michael's  monastery  in  Normandy ; 
turn  were  the  most  celebrated  At  a subsequent  it  contains  a monument  to  Dr.  Currie  of  Liver- 
period  it  was  the  sccuc  of  an  obstinate  and  length-  pool,  the  first  biographer  of  Bums.  There  are 
ened  contest  between  the  Carthaginians  and  Baptist,  Independent,  and  Unitarian  chapels,  a 
Homans,  and  became  the  first  and  most  valuable  national  school,  several  charities  for  the  relief  of 
acquisition  made  by  the  latter  beyond  the  limits  the  poor,  and  a theatre.  Betty  sessions  for  this  and 
of  Italy.  After  the  fall  of  the  Western  empire,  it  the  neighbouring  pars,  arc  held  monthly  at  Sid- 
was  successively  held  by  the  Vandals,  the  Goths,  mouth ; and  courts  leet  and  baron,  at  which  the 
and  the  Greek  emperors,  till  827,  when  it  was  peace-officers  are  chosen,  are  held  annually.  Sid- 
overrun  by  the  Saracens.  In  1072  it  was  taken  mouth  gives  the  title  of  viscount  to  the  Addington 
by  the  Normans,  who,  as  already  seen,  established  family.  Markets  on  Saturdays.  Fairs,  Easter 
the  feudal  system,  and  kept  possession  of  the  Monday  and  Tuesday,  and  third  Monday  in  Sept., 
island  till  the  establishment  of  the  Swabian  dy-  ' for  cattle. 

misty,  in  1104.  In  1205  Charles  of  Anjou  became  j SIENA,  or  SIENNA  (an.  Sena  Julia),  a city 
master  of  Sicily;  but  the  massacre  planned  by  of  Central  Italy,  cap.  prov.  of  its  own  name,  on 
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throe  small  hills,  between  two  tributaries  <»f  the 
Ombrone,  30  m.  S.  by  K.  Florence,  on  the  railway 
from  Florence  to  Korns*  Pop.  22,024  in  1862. 
The  neighbouring  country  is  rugged  and  naked ; 
but  the  city  itself  is  eml>osotned  in  trees,  and  en- 
tered by  a fine  avenue,  which  gives  it  an  agreeable 
ami  imposing  appearance  from  without.  Its  streets, 
however,  are  narrow,  steep,  and  uneven ; and  its 
houses,  though  often  dignified  with  the  title  of 
palaces,  are  built  of  brick,  and  are  nowise  remark- 
able for  their  architecture.  The  inhabitants  are 
active,  intelligent,  and  industrious.  The  princi{>al 
public  building  is  the  cathedral,  a vast.  and.  on 
the  whole,  magnificent  Gothic  edifice,  founded  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  though  not  wholly  of  one 
date,  and  built  in  alternate  courses  of  black  and 
white  marble.  Over  the  arches  supporting  the 
nave  is  a series  of  the  heads  of  popes ; and  the 
pavement  is  a kind  of  mosaic-work,  much  of  which 
is  very  beautiful.  The  sacristy  is  adorned  with  a 
history  of  Pope  Pius  II.,  partly  {Minted  by  Raphael 
nt  a very  early  age,  and  {partly  from  his  designs; 
and  in  the  same  room  is  a most  beautiful  antique 
group  of  the  Three  Graces.  Under  this  building 
is  a subterranean  church,  which,  if  the  cathedral, 
as  is  affirmed,  stand  on  the  site  of  a temple  of 
Minerva,  is  most  probably  of  remote  antiquity. 
The  churches  of  St.  Dominico  and  St.  Catherine, 
the  hospital,  city  hall,  and  theatre,  are  worth 
notice.  'Hie  city  hall  is  in  the  great  piazza,  a 
sloping  semicircular  space,  laid  out  in  walks,  orna- 
mented with  statues,  and  forming  the  principal 
lounge  of  the  inhabitants.  The  citadel,  facing 
the  main  street,  has  an  esplanade  and  ramparts, 
planted  with  trees,  which  also  form  favourite  pub- 
lic walks.  The  antiquities  include  a Roman  gate, 
the  remains  of  ancient  walls,  and  it  lias  a fountain 
celebrated  in  Dante’s  ‘ Inferno,’  and  several  good 
public  and  private  galleries  of  paintings. 

Sienna  has  some  reputation  ns  a seat  of  learning. 
Its  university,  founded  in  1330,  lias  a library  of 
23,000  vols.,  and  about  twenty  professors.  Its  im- 
jNtrtancc  Las  greatly  declined ; but  it  is  still  cele- 
brated as  a school  of  medicine,  and  may  have 
about  300  pupils.  It  has,  also,  an  ecclesiastical 
and  several  other  seminaries,  and  various  aca- 
demies and  learned  societies,  among  which  last  are 
the  Iioz2i  and  Intr»nuti%  considered  the  oldest 
establishments  of  their  kind  in  Europe.  The 
Sienese  pique  themselves  on  s)>eaking  the  Tuscan 
language  in  its  greatest  purity. 

Sienna,  which  is  an  archbishop’s  see,  has  about 
forty  woollen  factories,  besides  manufactures  of 
hats,  paper,  and  leather.  Its  chief  trade  is,  how- 
ever, in  com  and  other  agricultural  produce,  and 
the  marble  of  its  vicinity.  Augustus  sent  thither 
a Roman  colony,  previously  to  which  this  city 
appears  to  have  been  insignificant,  though  boasting 
of  very  high  antiquity.  In  the  middle  ages  it 
w as,  like  Pisa  and  Florence,  the  cap.  of  a republic, 
constantly  at  war  with  its  neighbours ; and  it  was 
generally' flourishing  and  independent,  till  1‘hilip 
11.  of  Spain  took  and  conferred  it,  with  its  terri- 
tory, on  Cosmo  I.  of  Florence.  The  French  took 
it  ui  1808;  and,  previously  to  1814,  it  was  the 
cap.  of  the  dep.  of  Ombrone.  No  fewer  than 
seven  popes,  including  1’iua  II.,  Gregory  VII.,  and 
Alexander  III.,  with  Socinus,  and  other  eminent 
individuals,  have  been  natives  of  Sienna. 

SIERRA  LEONE,  a colonial  establishment  of 
Great  Britain,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  consist- 
ing of  a peninsula,  al**ut  23  m.  in  length  X.  and 
S.,  washed  by  the  Atlantic  on  the  NW.  and  S., 
u ml  partially  bounded  on  the  E.  by  a bay  formed  • 
bv  the  Sierra  Leone  river.  Free  Town,  the  cap.,  j 
tin  the  N.  shore  of  the  peninsula,  is  in  lat.  8°  29'  40"  ) 
N.,  long.  13°  13'  W.  It  had  in  1862  a pop.  of( 


41,806,  only  131  of  whom — 100  males  and  31  fe- 
males— were  Europeans.  The  peninsula  consists 
principally  of  a range  of  conical  mountains,  from 
2.0(H)  to  3,000  ft.  in  height,  surrounded  by  a belt 
i of  level  ground,  from  1 to  5 m.  in  breadth'.  This 
1 is  probably  the  most  unhealthy  situation  in  which 
Euro|>cans  have  ever  attempted  to  establish  a 
settlement.  The  princi|>al  characteristic  of  the 
climate  is  its  extreme  humidity.  There  are  two 
seasons,  the  wet  and  the  drv.  At  Sierra  Leone 
and  the  Isles  de  Loss,  the  former  extends  from 
I May  to  Nov.,  and  at  the  Gambia  from  June  to 
j Sept,  or  Oct.,  and  is  always  ushered  in  and  carried 
off  by  tornadoes.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  gloomi- 
ness of  the  weather  during  this  period:  the  hills 
are  wrapped  in  inqienctrable  fogs,  and  the  ruin 
falls  in  such  torrents  os  to  preclude  all  exercise  and 
amusement  out  of  doors.  At  this  |>eriod  fevers  of 
nearly  even'  type,  dysenteries,  liver  complaints, 
and  other  diseases,  usually  make  their  appe  trance ; 
though  they  are  so  prevalent  at  all  times  that 
they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  belong  exclusively  to 
any  season. 

The  colony  was  founded  in  1787,  partly  as  a 
commercial  establishment,  but  more  from  mis- 
taken and  ill-considered  notions  of  humanity. 
Being  intended  to  consist  principally  of  free 
blac  ks,  who  were  to  be  instructed  iu  the*  Christian 
religion,  and  in  the  arts  of  Europe,  it  was  sup- 
posed it  would  become,  as  it  were,  a focus  whence 
civilisation  might  be  diffused  among  the  sur- 
rounding tribes.  About  1,200  free  negroes  who, 
having  joined  the  royal  standard  in  the  American 
war,  were  obliged,  at  the  termination  of  that 
contest,  to  take  refuge  in  Nova  Scotia,  were  con- 
veyed thither  in  1792.  To  these  were  afterward* 

. added  the  Maroons  from  Jamaica;  and,  since  the 
legal  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  the  negn*» 
taken  in  the  captured  vessels,  and  liberated  by 
the  mixed  commission  courts,  have  been  carried 
to  the  colony.  But  the  efforts  made  to  introduce 
order  and  industrious  habits,  aud  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  civilisation  amongst  the  blacks, 
though  prosecuted  at  an  enormous  expense  of 
blood  and  treasure,  have  been  signally  unsuccess- 
ful. And  this,  after  all,  is  the  only  result  that 
I could  have  been  rationally  auticqiatoHl.  The 
laziness  of  the  blocks  lias  been  loudly  complained 
of,  but  without  reason.  Men  are  not  industrious 
without,  a motive ; and  most  of  those  motive* 
that  stimulate  all  classes  in  colder  climates  to 
engage  in  laborious  employments,  are  unknown 
to  the  indolent  inliabs.  of  this  burning  region, 
where  clothing  is  of  little  importance,  and  all  but 
dispensed  with,  where  sufficient  supplies  of  food 
may  be  obtained  with  coin|mratively  little  exer- 
tion, and  where  more  than  half  the  necessaries 
and  conveniences  of  Eurojicans  would  be  positive 
incumbrances.  And  had  it  been  otherwise,  what 
progress  could  a colony  be  expected  to  make, 
into  which  there  are  annually  imported  thousands 
of  liberated  negroes,  who,  if  not  wholly  incapable 
of  civilisation,  are,  nt  all  events,  in  the  lowest 
stage  of  barbarism  ? The  hopelessness  of  making 
any  beneficial  change  in  the  character  and  con- 
dition of  the  blacks,  by  keeping  up  this  moat  {pes- 
tilential establishment,  is  now  so  very  apparent, 
that  it  may  be  hoped  it  will  be  speedily  aban- 
doned. 

Commercially  considered,  Sierra  Leone  appears 
to  quite  as  little  advantage  as  in  other  {mints  of 
view.  The  country  round  the  settlement  consists 
of  a vast  and  all  but  iinjieuctrablc  forest,  onlv 
small  {patches  of  which  have  been  cleared  and 
cultivated.  The  principal  articles  of  export  con- 
sist of  teak  and  cam  wood,  with  ivory,  palm  oil, 
hides,  guina,  and  a few  other  articles ; but  their 
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value  is  inconsiderable.  The  great  article  of] 
export  is  palm  oil. 

The  subjoined  statement  shows  the  total  value  I 
of  the  iiu|K*rts  ami  exports  in  the  six  years ; 
1856-63. 


Ymh 

Import* 

Export* 

18S6 

£ 

152,907 

£ 

1 80.385 

1857 

172,315 

288,729 

1858 

139.805 

225.649 

184 

172.726 

301,194 

1862 

144,269 

268,814 

1863 

209,106 

295,853 

The  government  of  Sierra  Leone  consisted, 
until  May,  1863,  of  a governor  and  a legislative  j 
council,  comprising  the  bishop  of  Sierra  Leone, 
the  chief  justice,  the  colonial  secretary,  the 
collector  of  customs,  and  one  or  two  others  ap- 
pointed by  the  crown.  By  a new  charter  issued 
at  that  date  (May  ‘27,  1863),  an  executive  council 
was  created,  composed  of  l’«»ur  members  nominated 
by  the  crown,  and  the  legislative  council  was 
made  to  consist  of  the  members  of  the  executive 
council,  ami  others  apfsiinted  by  the  crown. 
The  chief  justice  presides  in  the  supreme  court  of 
law,  held  alternately  iu  the  course  of  the  year  at 
the  different  stations  under  his  command;  and 
there  arc  mixed  commission  courts  for  the  adju- 
dication of  vessels  taken  iu  the  slave  trade.  The 
colony  is  subdivided  into  6 districts  and  about  16 
parishes,  in  each  of  which  ore  one  or  more  schools 
on  the  Lancastrian  or  the  national  system.  The 
total  public  revenue,  in  1863,  amounted  to  37,190/., 
and  the  expenditure  to  the  same  sum.  There 
was  little  increase  in  the  revenue  in  the  course  of 
ten  years  previous  to  1863. 

Sierra  Leone  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain  in 
1787  by  the  native  chiefs.  Four  years  afterwards 
a charter  was  granted  to  a com|inny,  under  the 
name  of  the  ‘ Sierra  Leone  Company.’  In  I860  a j 
grant  was  made  to  the  company,  by  letters  J 
patent,  of  the  fteninsula,  and  a court  of  directors  [ 
of  the  company  wan  empowered  to  appoint  a 
governor  ami  council,  the  former  having  power 
to  enact  laws:  this  state  of  things  lasted  7 years, 
when  the  colony  was  transferred  back  to  the 
crown.  In  1862  a large  tract  of  country,  called 
Sherbora,  was  handed  over  by  treaty  to  the 
colony. 

SIGMA  HI  NGEX  (HOHENZOLLERN),  for- 
merly one  of  the  minor  principalities  of  Germany, 
but,  since  1849,  united  to  Prussia,  together  with 
the  principalitv  of  llohenzollem-Ilechingen.  II.- 
Sigmaringen  is  separated  into  two  portions  by 
ll.-llechingen : its  S.  portion  is  watered  by  the 
Danube,  and  the  N.  by  the  Neckar.  It  has  an 
area  of  40  sq.  m.  Except  in  the  S.  the  soil  Is 
generally  poor;  still,  however,  rather  more  com 
ls  gTown  than  is  required  for  home  consumption. 
Potatoes,  Hax,  and  fruits  are  also  grown  ; but  the 
chief  wealth  of  the  state  consists  of  its  timber, 
cattle,  and  hogs.  The  rural  population  is  partly 
occupied  in  manufacturing  cotton  and  linen 
cloths,  and  hardware. 

llohenzollem-Ilechingen  has  An  area  of  120 
sq.  m.  It  is  mostly  mountainous,  and  cattle 
breeding  forms  the  chief  occupation  of  the  in- 
habitants. Both  the  territories  of  llohenzollern- 
iSigmaringen  ami  II.-Hechingen  were  made  over 
to  Prussia  in  return  for  a life-rent  to  be  jiaid  to  the 
former  princes,  representatives  of  a branch  of  the 
house  of  Klohenzollern,  from  which  the  kings  of 
Prussia  are  descended. 

SILESIA,  an  important  and  valuable  prov.  of 
the  Prussian  dominions,  having  N.  the  prov.  of 
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Posen,  E.  Poland  and  Cracow,  S.  Austrian  Silesia, 
Moravia,  and  Bohemia,  and  \V.  Saxony  and 
Brandenburg.  It  lies  between  49°  40'  and  5*2°  X. 
lat.,  and  14°  25'  and  18°  12'  E.  long.,  ami  lias  an 
oblong  sba|K>,  extending  N\V.  ami  SE.  about 
24  m.  Area,  15,711  sq.  in.  Pop,  3,390,804  in 
1861.  Principal  towns,  Breslau,  Liegnitz,  Glogau, 
Gorlitz.  Reuse,  Glatz,  and  Oppcln.  It  is  divided 
into  three  regencies,  and  these  again  into  57 
circles.  Surface  rugged  and  mountainous  along 
its  S.  and  SW.  frontier,  but  in  other  parts  it  is 
either  flat,  or  but  slightly  undulating;  this  is  par- 
ticularly the  case  on  the  E.  side  of  the  ( )der.  The 
river  now  mentioned  traverses  the  whole  length 
of  Silesia,  and  lieing  navigable  for  barges  almost 
to  the  extreme  S.  limits  of  the  province,  it  forms 
a valuable  channel  of  communication.  The  other 
great  rivers,  the  affluents  of  the  Oder,  are  the  two 
Xeisses  and  the  Bober  on  the  S.,  ami  the  Main- 
pane  and  Part  sell  on  the  X.  Soil  various,  lieing 
in  many  parts  loamy  and  highly  productive, 
and  in  parts  marshy  and  sandy.  Great  parr  of 
the  regency  of  Oppcln  is  covered  by  vast  forests. 
Principal  products,  com,  flux,  and  hemp,  pro- 
duced in  very  large  quantities : the  stock  of  sheep 
amounts  to  uliout.  2,800,000  head:  wool,  of  a 
very  superior  quality,  now  forms,  next  to  linen, 
the  princi[kal  article  of  export  from  the  province: 
among  the  other  products  are  beet-root  sugar, 
timber,  madder,  tobacco,  and  silk  in  small  quan- 
tities. Silesia  is  rich  in  mineral  products.  Coal 
is  found  in  many  parts,  particularly  in  the 
vicinity  of  Schwei<initz  and  Xeisse.  There  are 
also  valuable  mines  of  iron,  lead,  zinc,  and  copper. 
Manufactures  are  irn|>ortaiit  and  valuable.  Linen 
Is  the  principal  product;  but,  for  some  years  past, 
it  hns  been  declining,  the  cotton  manufacture 
having  grown  up  in  the  interval  to  a considerable 
state  of  advancement.  The  woollens  manufactured 
are  generally  coarse,  blit  they  employ  a consider- 
able number  of  hands.  The  condition  of  the 
inhabs.  of  this  prov.  has  been  vastly  improved, 
both  as  respects  their  command  over  tlie  neces- 
saries and  conveniences  of  life,  and  their  intelli- 
gence, since  they  liecame  subjects  of  Prussia.  An 
intelligent  observer,  speaking  of  Silesia,  observes 
(Germany  and  the  Germans,  vol.  L),  ‘In  a 
country  where  linen  is  a staple  commodity,  the 
majority  of  the  men  are  weavers,  which  trade 
they  often  exercise  in  conjunction  with  their  em- 
ployment as  agriculturists;  and  the  women, with- 
out exception,  are  spinners  of  flax,  for  we  fre- 
quently see  the  better  classes  pursuing  their  thread- 
making  occu(>ation,  not  only  in  the  saloon  but  in 
the  promenade,  and  the  lower  orders  in  their 
huts  and  on  the  high  road,  even  while  their 
heads  are  heavily  laden  with  previsions  for  the 
market;  but  instead  of  the  wheel  they  use  the 
distaff,  which,  I was  informed,  was  the  prime 
cause  of  the  superior  excellence  of  the  Silesian 
linen,  as  the  thread  Is  by  this  process  rendered 
more  soft,  round,  and  less  inclined  to  break. 
There  is,  however,  a wide  difference  between  the 
inhabs.  of  Silesia  descended  from  German  co- 
lonists and  the  native  Slavonians,  particularly 
those  who  people  the  districts  on  the  frontiers  of 
Poland.  The  former  are  industrious,  cleanly,  and 
manufacturing;  while  the  latter  are  debased  by 
ignorance,  mendicity,  and  superstition  ; they  also 
resemble  their  neighbours  the  Poles,  not  only  in 
their  language,  which  is  a species  of  Polish  patois, 
but  in  their  sheepskin  jackets  and  greasy  kappstas, 
neither  of  which  are  ever  allowed  to  contaminate 
soup  and  water.  Another  point  of  similarity  is 
their  inordinate  attachment  to  bodka,  and  a deep 
veneration  for  Madonnas  saints,  and  crucifixes 
But,  perhaps,  no  distinctive  trait  of  manners  more 
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characterises  both  than  their  humiliating  mo<le  of  J 
acknowledging  a kindness,  their  expression  of 
gratitude  being  the  senile  ‘Upadam  do  nog’  (1 
fall  at  your  feet) ; which  is  no  figure  of  speech, 
Air  they*  will  literally  throw  themselves  down  and 
kiss  your  feet  for  tiie  trifling  donation  of  a few 
halfpence.  How  abject  is  the  state  to  which 
feudal  vassalage  and  superstition  have  reduced 
this  people/ 

SI  Ll  STRIA  (Turk.  Distra ),  a fortified  city  of 
European  Turkey,  pmv.  Bulgarin,  cap.  aanjiak,  on 
the  Danube,  63  m.  KNK.  Rustchuk.  Pop.  estim. 
at  20,000.  The  town  is  ill-laid  out,  and  many  of 
the  houses  are  in  ruins.  The  citadel,  several 
mosques  and  public  baths,  and  a large  bonding 
warehouse  and  custom-house  are  the  chief  build- 
ings. The  inhabitants  exchange  timber  and  cat- 
tle with  the  Wallachians  for  salt  and  hemp ; hut 
their  trade  is  not  of  much  consequence.  Near  the 
city  are  the  remains  of  some  fortifications  thrown 
up  during  the  Byzantine  empire. 

SIMBIRSK,  a government  of  European  Russia, 
on  both  sides  the  Wolga,  having  N.  the  govern- 
ment of  Knsan,  E.  Orenbourg,  S.  Samtoff,  and  W. 
Penza  and  Nijegorod.  An  n,  2*. 000  sq.  m.  Pop. 
1,140.973  in  1868.  It  consists  of  a gently  undu- 
lating plain,  having  a black  and  generally  very 
fertile  soil.  Besides  the  Wolga,  it  is  watered  by 
the  Sura  and  other  affluents  of  the  former.  Cli- 
mate in  extremes,  the  summer  being  hot,  and  the 
winter  cold.  The  Wolga  is  annually  frozen  over 
for  about  five  months.  Rve.  wheat,  and  other 
grain  are  raised  in  quantities  more  than  sufficient 
lor  the  consumption.  Hemp  is  largely  cultivated, 
with  tlax,  tobacco,  and  poppies.  Except  among 
the  Kalmucks,  the  rearing  of  cattle  is  not  much 
at  1 ended  to.  In  the  N.  forests  are  abundant. 
Distilleries  numerous;  and,  besides  the  coarse 
goods  manufactured  by  the  peasants,  there  are 
establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  coarse 
linen  and  canvass,  ami  coverlets,  with  glass- 
works, soap  and  candle-works. 

Simiukkk,  the  capital  of  the  above  government, 
on  the  Wolga,  on  an  isthmus  between  it  and  the 
Sviagn,  lat.  54°  lk'  49"  X.,  long.  48°  22'  15"  E. 
Pop.  23,275  in  1 858.  The  town  stands  partly  on 
jui  eminence,  which  commands  a fine  view,  and 
|uirtly  on  n plain.  Streets  broad  and  straight; 
houses  mostly  of  wood,  but  neat  and  commodious 
inside.  There  are  numerous  churches,  which,  with 
one  exception,  are  all  of  stone,  and  two  convents. 
The  town  is  in  a fertile  country;  and,  besides 
large  quantities  of  corn,  exports  the  produce  of 
the  fisheries  on  the  Wolga.  It  is  a good  deal  re- 
sorted to  by  the  surrounding  nobilitv. 

8IMPHEROPOL,  or  AKMKTCflET,  a town 
of  European  Russia,  in  the  Crimea,  of  which  it  is 
the  capital,  40  m.  NE.  Sevastopol.  Pop.  5,980  in 
1858.  The  town  stands  in  a fine  but  not  very 
healthv  situation  on  the  river  Salghir,  and  con- 
sists of  two  parts,  one  new,  built  by  the  Russians, 
in  the  European  style,  the  other,  old  and  occupied 
by  the  Tartars.  The  streets  in  the  former  arc 
wide  and  regular,  and  it  contains  the  government 
offices  ami  a cathedral.  Within  the  last  few 
years  some  improvements  have  been  made  in  the 
Turtar  part  of  the  town,  but  the  streets  continue 
to  lx?  narrow,  crooked,  and  filthy,  and  it  has  a 
mean,  miserable  appearance. 

The  celebrated  traveller  and  naturalist  Pallas 
lived  for  fifteen  years  in  this  town.  It  was  his 
own  wish  to  emigrate  thither ; and  to  enable  him 
to  gratify  it,  the  empress  Catherine  II.  made  him 
a present  of  an  estate  in  the  best  part  of  the 
iH'ninsula.  But  lsiing  cut  off  from  the  society  he 
had  enjoyed  in  Petersburg,  and  exposed  to  family 
annoyances,  Pallas  became  dissatisfied  with  the 
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[ country  and  with  the  dimnte  he  had  so  highly 

j panegyrised.  Having  sold  his  estate,  he  left 
Simpheropol  in  disgust  in  1811,  and  returned, 
after  an  absence  of  forty-two  years,  to  his  native 
city  Berlin,  where  he  died  in  the  course  of  the 
same  year. 

S1MPLX)N,  a celebrated  pass  over  the  Alj»s, 
where  a magnificent  road  was  constructed  by 
order  of  Xa|>oleon,  establishing  an  easy  carriage 
communication  between  Geneva  and  Berne,  in 
Switzerland  and  Milan.  See  Alps. 

SINAI  (MOUNT),  a mountain  of  Arabia,  near 
the  (iulf  of  Suez,  or  upper  part  of  the  Red  Sea, 
famous  for  its  connection  with  some  of  the  most 
memorable  events  of  sacred  history.  It  is  gene- 
rally snp|M»sed  to  be  identical  with  the  mountain 
called  by  the  Arabs  Djibbel  Mousa,  or  Mountain 
of  Moses,  or  Bimply  El  Tor,  the  Mountain,  in  the 
l>eninsula  between  the  Gulfs  of  Suez  and  Akahn, 
in  about  lat.  28°  25'  N.,  long.  34°  10'  E.  The 
group  of  mountains  to  which  Sinai  belongs,  and 
which  also  includes  Mount  Horeb,  Mount  St. 
Catherine,  and  other  remarkable  summits,  is  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  deserts  occupied  only  bv 
tribes  of  Bedouins,  or  wandering  Arabs.  The 
mountains  are  penetrated  by  deep  chasms,  edged 
by  bare  perpendicular  ledges  of  rock ; and  t he 
whole  has  a singularly  wild  and  sterile  appoar- 
ancc. 

The  convent  of  St.  Catherine,  founded  by  the 
emperor  Justinian,  in  a valley  on  the  slope  of  the 
mountain,  is  the  halting-place  whence  pilgrims 
sot  ont  to  ascend  to  the  summit.  Being  exposed 
to  the  attacks  of  the  Arabs,  it  looks  more  like  a 
fortress  than  a convent.  It  is  an  irregular  quad- 
rangular edifice,  surrounded  by  high  and  solid 
walls,  and  covers  a considerable  extent  of  ground. 
To  prevent  being  surprised  by  their  troublesome 
neighbours,  the  entrance  gate,  which  is  rarelv 
opened,  is  built  up ; and  on  ordinary  occasions  all 
access  to  the  convent  is  by  an  entrance  about  30 
feet  from  the  ground,  to  which  travellers,  pro- 
visions, Ac.,  are  raised  in  a basket  msde  fast  to  a 
rope,  pulled  up  by  a windlass.  'Hie  interior  of  the 
convent  presents  little  remarkable,  all  the  apart- 
ments and  chapels  being  built  of  rough  stone, 
without  symmetry  or  order,  communicating  by 
crooked  and  dark  passages.  The  Church  of  the 
Transfiguration  alone  possesses  any  pretension  to 
magnificence.  It  is  80  A.  in  length  and  53  in 
breadth,  paved  with  marble,  adorned  with  a va- 
riety of  figures.  The  event  to  which  it  relates  is 
represented  in  mosaic.  But  the  grand  treasure  of 
this  church,  and  that  which  is  supposed  by  zealous 
Catholics  to  confer  on  it  peculiar  sanctity  and 
imjKirtance,  is  the  possession  of  the  relics  of  St. 
Catherine,  borne  bv  angels  to  the  neighbouring 
mountain,  which  still  bears  her  name,  and  subse- 
quently collected  and  deposited  in  a marble  sar- 
cophagus in  this  building  I The  skeleton  of  the 
hand,  covered  with  rings  nnd  jewels,  is  the  only 
portion  of  the  remains  of  the  saint  that  is  ex- 
hibited to  her  faithful  votaries. 

Mount  Sinai,  as  even'  one  knows,  is  almost  as 
famous  in  the  sacred  history  of  the  Mohammedans 
as  of  the  Jews  ; and  it  is  a curious  fact,  that  there 
is  a Mohammedan  mosque  within  die  precincts  of 
this  convent.  It  has  also  an  excellent  garden  at 
a little  distance,  which  is  reached  by  a subter- 
ranean passage,  secured  by  iron  gates.  It  pro- 
duces fruits,  plants,  and  vegetables,  in  the  utmost 
profusion.  The  climate  is  temperate,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  elevation ; and  snow  even  falls  in 
winter. 

The  ascent  to  the  mountain,  which  lies  through 
a ravine  to  the  S\V.,  commences  close  to  the  con- 
vent. It  is  steep,  but  the  labour  of  ascending  has 
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been  greatly  facilitated  by  rude  ateps  cot  in  the  f 
rock.  At  the  height  of  aliout  600  ft.  from  the  . 
convent  is  a spring  of  fresh  ami  cold  water,  co-  f 
vered  by  a rock,  which  protects  it  from  the  sun  1 
and  rain.  After  ascending  a little  higher,  the 
traveller  gains  the  summit  of  Mount  Horeb,  which 
forms,  to  use  the  expression  of  Laliorde,  a kind  of 
breast  from  which  Sinai  rises.  ‘ Continuing  our 
route  from  this  halting-place  by  a path,  still  more 
rugged  and  steep  than  before,  we  arrived  in  about 
46  minutes  at  the  summit  of  Sinai,  the  apex  of  a 
peak  not  more  than  60  yards  across  at  its  widest  j 
part.’  (Wellsted,  ii.  96.) 

The  height  of  Mount  Sinai  has  lieen  variously  i 
estimated,  but.  according  to  observations  taken  by 
Mr.  Wellsted,  it  may  lie  estimated  at  about  7,5*  K) 
ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  about  2,500  ft. 
above  the  convent  of  St.  Catherine. 

On  the  summit  of  the  mountain  is  a dilapidated 
church,  which  tradition  represents  as  founded  on 
the  spot,  where,  amid  thunder  and  lightning,  and 
the  smoke  of  the  agitated  mountain,  Moses  re- 
ceived the  Decalogue  from  the  hands  of  the  Al- 
mighty. (Exodus,  can.  xx.)  Truth,  however,  is 
seldom  unaccompanied  with  error;  and  but  a few 
yards  distant  from  the  church  are  the  ruins  of  a 
mosque:  this  mountain,  by  a singular  coinci- 
dence, being  hallowed  alike  in  the  estimation  of 
Jews,  Christians,  and  Mohammedans. 

1 It  seems,’  says  Sir  Frederick  Heuniker,  * to  a 
person  on  the  summit  of  Sinai  as  if  the  whole  of 
Arabia  Petnea  bad  once  been  an  ocean  of  lava,  ( 
and  that,  while  its  waves  were  literally  running 
mountains  high,  it  bad  suddenly  been  commanded 
to  stand  still.’  Mount  Sinai  itself,  Mount  St. 
Catherine,  which  is  still  higher,  and  the  adjacent 
mountains,  rise  in  sharp,  conical,  granite  peaks; 
and  from  their  steep  and  shattered  sides  huge 
masses  have  been  thrown  down.  The  prospect 
from  the  summit  of  Sinai  is  most  extensive ; the 
Gulf  of  Akaba  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of  Suez 
on  the  other,  with  Mount  Agrib,  on  the  Egyptian 
coast,  are  distinctly  visible.  Barrenness  ami  de- 
solation are,  however,  its  grand  characteristics. 

* No  villages  and  castles,  ns  in  Europe,  here  ani- 
mate the  picture;  no  forests,  lakes,  or  falls  of 
water,  break  the  silence  and  monotony  of  the 
scene.  All  bus  the  appearance  of  a vast  and  de- 
solate wilderness,  either  grey,  darkly  brown,  or 
wholly  black.’  (Wellsted,  ii.  98.)  But  it  is  the 
associations  connected  with  the  mountain,  and  the 
astonishing  events  of  which  it  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  theatre,  that  inspire  those  feelings  of 
awe  and  veneration  felt  by  all  who  have  either 
beheld  or  ascended  Mount  Sinai. 

Considerable  doubts  have,  however,  been  enter- 
tained, whether  the  mountain  now  described  be 
really  the  Mount  Sinai  of  the  Pentateuch.  It 
might  be  expected  that  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain should  exhibit  some  traces  of  the  stupendous 
phenomena  that  are  said  to  have  accompanied  the 
manifestation  of  the  Divine  presence.  But,  ac- 
cording to  Burckhardt,  neither  Sinai,  nor  any  of 
the  adjoining  summits,  exhibits  any  traces  of  vol- 
canic  action.  It  is  supposed  by  some  that  the  , 
Djifthrl  Katerin , or  Mount  St.  Catherine,  has  the 
best  title  to  be  regarded  as  the  true  Sinni. 

SINDE,  an  extensive  country  of  NW.  India, 
between  Hindustan  and  Beloocbistati,  comprising 
the  lower  course  and  delta  of  the  Indus;  extend- 
ing between  lat.  23°  and  29°  N.,  and  long.  66° 
and  72°  E.;  having  N.  the  Punjab  and  Bahawul- 
poor  territories,  E.  Rajjiootana,  S.  the  Runn  of 
Cutch  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  W.  BeloochLstnn 
and  Cutch-Guodava.  Its  length,  N.  to  S.,  is 
about  380  m. ; its  breadth  is  very  variable ; but 
its  entire  area  may  be  00,000  sq.  m. ; and  the  pop. 


about  1,000,000.  The  various  products  of  Sinde 
differ  little  from  those  of  the  rest  of  India.  Riot*, 
indigo,  tobacco,  and  sugar-cane  are  among  the 
principal;  vines,  tigs,  pomegranates,  and  even 
apples,  are  successfully  raised  at  Tatta:  ami 
wheat,  barley,  and  the  common  Indian  grains  are 
grown  to  great  perfection  in  Lower  Sinde.  There 
are  vast  herds  of  homed  cattle  and  sheep,  which 
are  generally  larger  than  those  of  Hindustan. 
Camels  ami  buffaloes  arc  numerous.  Game  is  very 
plentiful,  though  wood  is  scarce.  Salt  and  salt- 
petre effloresce  almost  everywhere  on  the  soil. 

The  main  exports  are  salt,  rice,  ghee,  hides, 
saltpetre,  cotton,  oil,  sharks’  fins,  linrk  for  tanning, 
withasaafcctida  and  other  gums;  Cashmere  shawls, 
saffron,  horses,  leather,  musk,  alum,  and  various 
drugs  and  gems  from  the  countries  on  the  N.  aud 
W.  The  principal  imports  from  India  arc  metals, 
ivery,  tea,  tutenague,  aud  other  China  wans, 
chintzes,  broad  cloths,  arms,  and  other  Indian  and 
European  manufactures;  but  particularly  opium, 
in  transit  from  Malwah  to  Bombay.  From  Persia 
and  Arabia  the  .Sindians  also  obtain  silks,  s won  Is, 
carpets,  dates,  rose-water,  and  coffee.  Nearly  all 
the  trade  centres  in  Kurnchee  on  the  Beloocbistan 
border;  there  U little  commerce  anywhere  else, 
even  on  the  Indus.  The  chief  towns  are  Tatta, 
Hyderabad,  Kurachee,  Kyrpoor,  Shikarpore,  and 
l^irkham. 

'Hie  Sindians  arc  of  a middle  size,  slim,  and 
darker  than  most  of  the  inhahs.  of  Hindostan. 
Most  of  them  are  Mohammedans  (»f  the  Shiah 
sect.  There  is  little  to  praise  in  their  character ; 
they  have  nearly  all  the  worst  vices  of  an  en- 
slaved people.  They  are,  however,  brave  in  the 
field,  and,  unlike  other  Asiat  ics,  pride  themselves  on 
lieing  foot  soldiers,  preferring,  also,  the  swonl  to 
the  matchlock.  Previously  to  its  annexation  to 
the  British  territory,  Sinde  was  governed  by 
ameers,  or  military  chiefs,  A British  residency 
was  established  amongst  them,  which,  after  the 
disasters  in  A Afghanistan,  they  had  the  temerity  to 
attack.  This  led  to  hostilities,  in  which  the  ameers 
w ere  signally  defeated  by  Sir  C.  Napier  in  the  well 
contested  actions  of  Meanec  and  Hyderabad.  The 
country  was  finally  annexed  to  the  Bombay  pre- 
sidency in  1845. 

SINGAPORE,  a settlement  belonging  to  Great 
Britain,  in  SE.  Asia,  consisting  of  a small  island 
at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  Malay  {teninsula,  incl. 
the  town  of  the  same  name,  the  latter  lieing  in  lat, 
1°  17'  N.,  long.  103°  50'  E.  The  island  is  of  an 
elliptical  form : greatest  length,  E.  and  W.,  about 
27  m : average  breadth,  11  m.  Area,  275  sq.  m. 
Pop.  81,792  in  1800.  In  1836,  the  pop,  was 
29,98-1.  The  island  is  separated  from  the  main 
land  by  a strait,  which,  though  scarcely  \ rn.  in 
breadth,  in  its  narrowest  part,  was  the  route  usu- 
ally followed  by  ships  between  India  and  China  iu 
the  early  stages  of  Euro|)can  navigation.  But 
the  gram!  commercial  highway  between  the  K. 
and  VV.  portions  of  maritime  Asia  now  passe* 
along  the  S.  side  of  Singapore,  between  it  ami  u 
chain  of  desert  Islands  about.  9 rn.  distant;  the 
safest  and  most  convenient  track  being  so  near  to 
Singapore  that  ships.  in  passing  and  repassing, 
approach  close  to  the  roads.  The  town  is  wholly 
indebted  for  its  rapid  rise  and  growing  importance 
to  its  position  on  this  strait.  This  has  rendered  it 
not  merely  a convenient  entrepot  for  the  trade 
lietween  the  Western  world  and  India  on  the  one 
hand,  and  China  on  the  other;  but  also  for  that 
between  the  former  and  the  Eastern  Archipelago 
and  the  Philippines. 

The  surface  of  the  island  is  low  and  undulating 
in  some  parts,  rising  into  rounded  hills,  covered 
with  jungle;  thougn  none  of  these  is  <100  ft,  in 
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height.  It  cooftiste  principally  of  Interitc  resting  I 
on  sandstone : its  N.  and  K.  portions  are,  however, 
of  granite.  It  nbound*  with  iron  ore;  but  this  is 
the  only  metallic  product  hitherto  discovered,  j 
though,  from  the  great  abundance  of  tin  in  the! 
neighbouring  countries,  it  probably  exist#  here 
also.  The  climate  is  hot,  with  but  little  variation  j 
of  temperature:  the  thermometer  usually  ranges  ' 
from  71°  to  89°  Fabr.  The  total  annual  fall  of 
rain  is  about  100  inches;  the  monsoons  are  little 
felt.;  but  the  island  is  kept  in  a perpetual  state  of 
verdure  by  frequent  showers.  The  summits  of  the 
hills  are  generally  sterile ; but  on  their  slopes  and 
in  the  intervening  vallevs  there  is  occasionally  a 
gt*od  deal  of  fertile  soil  Gambler,  or  cateclu, 
and  tine  tropical  fruit#  and  vegetables  are  grown 
in  tolerable  quantities.  Nutmegs,  coffee,  and 
pepper  have  succeeded.  Cloves  have  wholly  failed ; 
and  the  settlement  depends  for  rice  on  Java, 
Hen  gal,  and  Sumatra,  and  for  pigs,  poultry,  and 
cattle,  on  Malacca.  I>own  to  1*37,  when  they 
were  in  part  remodelled,  the  regulations  as  to  land 
were  great  obstructions  to  the  clearing,  cultiva- 
tion, and  prosperity  of  the  island. 

The  absence  of  the  elephant  and  tiger,  and  other 
formidable  wild  animals,  and  of  the  swarms  of  in- 
sects common  in  warm  climates,  are  circumstances 
favourable  alike  to  agriculture  and  the  comfort  of 
the  in  hah*.  The  only  quadrupeds  are  some  small 
species  of  deer,  the  otter,  porcupine,  and  a few 
others;  but  it  has  a great  variety  of  birds  and 
reptiles.  Tripang,  and  upir-cnjur,  a delicate  fem- 
like  sea-weed,  are  furnished  in  great  abundance  by 
the  neighbouring  coral  reefs  and  shoals. 

A few  manufactures,  including  that  of  pearl  sago, 
agricultural  implements  and  arms,  an?  carried  on 
princi(kallv  by  the  Chinese.  But  the  entire  im- 
|N>rtance  of  Singapore  consists  in  its  being  an  em- 
porium for  the  commerce  of  the  adjacent  countries, 
and  of  that  between  Eastern  and  Western  Asia. 

The  chief  imports  are  cotton  and  woollen  goods, 
iron,  and  spelter  from  Great  Britain ; opium, 
Indian  piece-goods,  and  canvass  hags  from  Cal- 
cutta; ebony  and  cloves  from  the  Mauritius; 
Banca  tin,  coffee,  and  spices  from  the  Dutch  set- 
tlements; raw  silk,  cassia,  tea,  camphor,  and  nan- 
keen# from  China ; mother-of-pearl,  sugar,  rice, 
oil,  bullion,  and  some  Chinese  goods  from  the 
Philippines ; nearly  the  same  articles  from  Siam 
and  Cochin  China  : and  rice,  oil,  sapan  wood,  tor- 
toiseshell, birds,  and  feathers,  camphor,  spices,  | 
antimony  ore,  benjamin,  catechu,  and  eagle  wood 
from  the  various  islands  of  the  E.  Archi|»elago. 
But  a small  j>ortion  only  of  these  goods  is  im- 
ported for  the  consumption  of  the  island.  The 
latter,  in  fact,  is  essentially  an  entrepot,  the  goods 
brought  to  it  being  mostly  shipped  again  for  other 
places.  Thus,  opium,  birds’  nests,  and  biche  de 
mer  go  to  China;  cotton, pepper,  raw  silk, and  tin 
to  Europe,  or  rather  to  England;  British  piece- 
goods  and  woollens  to  Manilla,  China,  Bhio,  Siam, 
Borneo,  and  Celebes;  cotton  twist  to  the  same 
countries;  arm*  to  Borneo  and  Bhio;  glass  and 
iron  wares  to  Manilla.  China.  Sumatra,  and  Java. 

The  principal  merchants  and  agent*  ore  English- 
men ; hut  some,  also,  are  Chinese,  who  comprise 
the  bulk  of  the  shopkeepers,  with  bv  far  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  Injuring  pop.  ^he  European 
merchants  transact  business  on  their  own  account ; 
but  the  princqial  part  of  their  employment  con- 
sists in  acting  as  agents  for  houses  in  Ixindon, 
Liverpool,  Amsterdam,  Batavia.  Canton,  and  the 
capitals  of  British  India.  The  language  of  com- 
mercial  intercourse  is  generally  Malay.  Mer- 
chants’ accounts  are  kept  in  .Spanish  dollars, 
divided  into  BHJ  parts.  The  principal  weights  in  j 
use  nre  the  picul  =133$  lbs.;  the  coyan  of  40  j 
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piculs ; the  bunknl  (for  gold-dust)  = 832  gr.  trov ; 
the  bag  of  rice  = 2 Beng.  mnunds.  d-c. 

Singapore,  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  ear- 
liest phu*e  settled  by  the  Malays  emigrating  from 
Sumatra,  and  an  ancient  sent  of  considerable  trade, 
was  purchased  of  the  Sultan  of  Johore  by  the 
E.  I.  Comp,  in  1819.  It  was  then  on  inconsider- 
able village : but  Sir  Stamford  Bathes,  who  recom- 
mended the  purchase,  clearly  appreciated  the  ad- 
vantages of  its  situation  for  a commercial  entrepot, 
and  the  importance  of  its  occupation.  It  was 
placed  at  first  under  a resident,  hut  had  no  or- 
ganised government  for  several  years  afterwards. 
Mr.  Crawford,  author  of  the  able  work  on  the 
Eastern  Archipelago,  was  governor  of  Singapore 
from  1823  to  1826.  The  governor  is  now  assisted 
by  a council  of  several  salaried  officers,  and  a re- 
corder’* court  has  been  established.  The  military 
force  consists  of  a wing  of  the  Madras  native  regi- 
ment, and  a small  detachment  of  artillery.  The 
public  revenue  is  derived  from  an  excise  on  the 
consumption  of  pork,  opium,  and  home-made 
spirits,  government  rents,  dues,  and  fines. 

The  town  of  Singa|K>re  is  situated  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  island,  on  both  tianks  of  the  rivulet  or  salt 
creek  of  its  own  name,  stretching  thence  E.  for 
about  li  m.  to  another  small  creek  of  the  same 
kind.  Its  central  part  is  occupied  with  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  merchants  and  the  military  canton- 
ments; the  Malay  quarter  is  at  the  E.,  and  the 
principal  Chinese  and  commercial  quarter  at  the 
VV.  extremity,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  rivulet, 
crossed  by  a wooden  bridge.  The  streets  are  in 
general  regularly  laid  out,  and  the  houses  superior 
to  those  of  Penang,  though  the  best  are  only  of 
brick.  On  a hill  N.  of  the  town  is  the  government 
house;  the  other  principal  buildings  are  the  court- 
house, gaol,  new  custom-house,  missionary  chapel, 
Armenian  church,  and  the  Singapore  Institution, 
founded  by  Sir  S.  Baffles,  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  languages  of  China,  Siam,  and  the  Islands  of 
the  Malay  archipelago.  At.  present  it  has  an 
English,  a Malay,  and  a Tamul  school,  and  about 
70  pupils : it  receives  a small  pension  from  govern- 
ment, but  is  principally  dependent  on  subscription. 
Ships  lie  in  the  roads,  or  outer  harbour,  at  from  1 
to  2 m.  from  town.  The  assistance  iff  a number  of 
convenient  lighters,  which  are  always  in  readiness, 
enables  ships  to  load  or  unload  with  scarcely  any 
interruption  throughout  the  year;  and  the  creek 
being  accessible  to  the  lighters  for  three-fourths  of 
a mile  inland,  the  goods  are  taken  in  and  dis- 
charged at  convenient  quays  before  the  princij>ol 
warehouses. 

On  a small  island,  about  60  m.  SE.  Singapore,  is 
the  Dutch  settlement  of  Bhio,  the  seat  of  a Dutch 
resident,  with  about  24,000  inhnhs.  It  was  origi- 
nally settled  in  1785,  and  colonised  a second  time 
bv  the  Dutch  in  1818;  but  its  trade  has  been 
almost  wholly  superseded  bv  that  of  Singapore. 

SINIGAGLIA,  or  SENEGAGLIA  (an.  Sena 
( iallica ),  a town  of  Central  Italy,  prov.  Ancona, 
on  the  Misa,  about  A m.  from  its  mouth,  in  the 
Adriatic,  17  m.  WNW.  Ancona.  Top.  23,498  in 
1862.  The  town  is  regularly,  though  not  strongly, 
fortified  with  a mound  and  bastions,  and  the  gates 
are  handsome.  It*  cathedral,  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  in  the  form  of  a Greek  cross,  has  some 
good  paintings,  but  nothing  else  remarkable.  The 
street*  are  broad,  and  the  town  has  a neat  appear- 
ance ; hut  it  i*  indifferently  supplied  with  water, 
and  is  said  not  to  be  very  healthy. 

Sinigaglia  is  the  scat  of  the  greatest  of  the 
Italian  fairs.  The  fair  commence*  on  the  14th  of 
July,  and  should  terminate  on  t he  lost  day  of  that 
month,  but  it  usually  continue*  live  or  six  days 
longer.  The  duties  on  goods  brought  to  the  fair 
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are  extremely  moderate,  and  every  thing  is  done 
to  promote  the  convenience  of  those  frequenting 
it.  All  sorts  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  lace, 
iron,  and  steel,  hardware,  jewellery,  brandy  ami 
liqueurs,  raw  and  refined  sugar,  dried  fish,  cacao, 
coffee,  and  spices  are  brought  thither  by  English, 
French,  Austrian,  American,  and  Swiss  dealers. 
These  are  exchanged  for  the  various  raw  aud  ma- 
nufactured products  of  ItAly  and  the  Levant : con- 
sisting, among  others,  of  raw,  thrown,  aiul  wrought 
silk,  oil,  fruits,  cheese,  alum,  soda,  sumach,  and 
sulphur.  The  value  of  the  inqiorts  at  some  recent 
fairs  has  been  estimated  at  about  2,000,000/.  Ac- 
counts are  kept  in  acudi  of  20  soldi;  the  scudo 
= 4s.  Ad.  very  nearly ; 100  lbs.  Sinigaglia  = 73  J 
lbs.  avoirdupois.  The  ell,  or  braccio,  measures 
25*33  English  inches. 

The  port  belonging  to  the  town;  at  the  rivers  j 
mouth,  is  fit  only  for  small  vessels.  Sinigaglia  \ 
is  a bishop’s  see.  According  to  Polybius.  it  was  ( 
colonised  by  the  Romans,  A.  o.  c.  471.  Having 
espoused  the  cause  of  Marius,  it  was  taken  and 
sacked  by  Pompey. 

SINOPE,  the  Sinoub  of  the  Turks,  a town  of 
Asia  Minor,  on  the  S.  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  lat. 
42°  2'  30"  N.,  long.  85°  9'  46"  E.  Pop.  estimated 
at  10,500.  Sinope  is  situated  on  a low  narrow 
isthmus,  connecting  the  rocky  promontory  ter- 
minating in  Cape  Bozdepeh,  or  Ada,  with  the  main 
land.  Its  port,  which  is  the  best  on  this  coast,  on 
the  S.  side  of  the  town,  is  protected  from  the  N. 
and  NE.  gales  by  the  isthmus  and  promontory 
already  mentioned,  and  is  defended  by  batteries 
and  by  a castle.,  constructed  during  the  lower 
empire.  Ships  anchor  within  $ m.  of  the  town, 
in  from  13  to  17  fathoms,  or  nearer  to  it,  in  from 
5 to  7 fathoms.  There  is  a roadstead  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  isthmus,  but  it  is  open  and  exposed. 
Sinope  has  a naval  Arsenal  and  a building-yard, 
the  only  one  in  Turkey  except  that  at  Constan- 
tinople. The  oak  cut  on  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains is  of  excellent  quality,  and  the  ships  huilt 
here  are  reckoned  the  best  in  the  Turkish  navy. 
The  situation  of  the  town  is  such  that  it  might 
easily  be  fortified  so  as  to  be  made  a place  of 
great  strength ; but  the  fortifications  at  present 
existing  are  quite  incapable  of  affording  any  ef- 
fectual protection  either  to  the  town  or  the  ship- 
ping in  the  port.  This  w*us  strikingly  exemplified 
in  the  latter  ;>art  of  1853,  when  a Russian  squa- 
dron attacked,  and,  without  any  material  loss  to 
itself,  totally  destroyed  six  Turkish  frigates  with 
several  transports  at  anchor  in  the  roads.  Being 
about  half-way  between  Constantinople  and  Tre- 
hizond,  and  occupying  an  advanced  position  on 
the  southern  shore  of  the  Euxine,  Sinope  is,  in  a 
military  and  naval  point  of  view,  of  great  im- 
portance. Its  trade  is  inconsiderable.  The  prin- 
cipal  exports  are  timber,  salt,  cordage,  fish,  oil, 
and  leeches. 

Should  civilisation  and  the  arts  once  more  revive 
in  the  ancient  Pont  us,  and  the  other  countries  to 
the  S.  of  the  Black  Sob,  the  excellence  of  its  port 
could  not  fail  to  restore  to  Sinope  some  portion  of 
its  former  grandeur.  Even  now  a considerable 
intercourse  is  beginning  to  take  place  with  the 
countries  E.  and  S.  of  Sinope.  Diarbeker  on  the 
Tigris,  in  laL  37°  54'  N.,  long.  89°  53'  45"  E.,  is 
one  of  the  principal  seats  of  Eastern  commerce; 
caravans  set  out  regularly  from  it  for  Aleppo, 
Smyrna,  and  Constantinople.  But  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Trebizond,  Sinope,  and  the  neighbour- 
ing ports  on  the  SE.  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  are 
the  natural  channels  through  which  Armenia, 
Koortlistan,  and  the  north-western  parts  of  Persia 
may  best  maintain  an  intercourse  with  Europe. 
And  in  the  event  of  the  commerce  with  the  couu- 
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tries  referred  to  becoming  of  any  considerable 
importance,  Sinope  would  lx?  an  advantageous 
entrepot  to  which  goods  might  be  brought,  aud 
whence  they  might  be  conveyed  in  proper  vessels, 
and  at  projier  times,  to  the  other  ports. 

In  ancient  times,  Sinope  was  a city  of  great 
wealth,  magnitude,  and  importance— PwUicaruui 
urbium  clat  issitna.  At  a very  early  period  it  was 
colon  wed  by  the  Milesians.  Having  enjoyed  a 
lengthened  jx^riod  of  independence,  it  was  token 
by  Phamaces,  grandfather  of  Mithridutes.  The 
latter  made  it  the  capital  of  his  empire ; and  on 
his  fall  it  came,  with  the  contiguous  territory, 
into  the  possession  of  the  Romans.  A colony  was 
subsequently  planted  in  it  by  Augustus,  and  it 
continued  for  a lengthened  period  to  enjoy  a 
good  deal  of  consideration.  It  was  surrendered, 
or  rather  sold,  to  the  Turks  in  14(51,  when  it  was 
much  stronger  and  more  {Mtpulous  than  at  present. 

The  famous  philosopher,  Diogenes  the  Cynic, 
was  a native  of  Sinope,  where  he  first  saw  the 
light  anru t 374  n.  c. 

SI  STOW,  or  SlSTOVA,  a town  of  European 
Turkey,  prov.  Bulgaria,  on  the  Danulte,  winch  is 
here  more  than  } m.  broad.  36  m.  W SW.  Rust- 
chuk.  Pop.  estimated  at  20,000,  including  many 
Armenian  and  Creek  merchants.  It  occupies  a 
large  extent  of  ground,  surrounded  bv  a palisade 
ami  a dry  ditch.  The  town  is  beautifully  situated. 
A range  of  well-wooded  hills  commences  a league 
or  two  to  the  W.,  and  extends  a considerable  way 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  Danuta*.  The  town, 
rising  at  the  water’s  edge,  winds  its  way  up  the 
undulations  of  the  eminences.  After  ascending 
for  a while,  the  houses  are  lost;  then  they  appear 
higher  up,  and  the  whole  Is  protected  by  a citadel, 
which  crowns  the  summit.  Sis  tow  has  some  trade 
in  leather  and  cotton.  It  was  here,  in  1791,  that 
a treaty  of  peace  was  signed  between  Austria  and 
Turkey,  after  the  latter  had  lost  Kitnnik  and 
Ismail  to  the  Russians. 

SITTINGBOURNE,  a town  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, co.  Kent,  lathe  Seray,  hund.  Milton,  on  the 
railway  from  London  to  Canterbury,  15  m.  W.  by 
N.  the  latter.  Area  of  jmr.  1,260  acres.  Pop. 
4,301  in  1861.  It  consists  chiefly  of  one  wide 
street,  running  along  the  high  road,  and  has 
several  good  inns.  The  parish  church,  a spa- 
cious building,  has  been  renewed  since  1762,  when 
it  was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  living,  worth  212/. 
a year,  is  in  the  gift  of  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. In  1508.  Queen  Elizabeth  mcorjsiratod 
Sittinghoumc  under  a mayor  and  jurat,  with  the 
privilege  of  sending  2 meins,  to  the  II.  of  C.,  and 
of  holding  a weekly  market  and  fairs ; but  these 
privileges  seem  never  to  have  been  exercised, 
except  as  respects  the  fairs,  which  are  held  on 
Whit  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  and 
Oct.  10.  'Hie  markets  arc  held  once  a mouth. 

SI  VAC  HE,  or  PUTRID  SEA,  the  PahuPutris 
of  the  ancients,  a lagoon  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Crimea.  On  the  N.  it  communicates  with  the  sea 
of  Azoff,  by  the  narrow  strait  of  Yenitchi,  being 
everywhere  else  separated  from  it  by  a narrow, 
low,  sandy  tongue  of  land,  stretching  NNW. 
from  A rubai  in  the  Crimea  to  op[M>*ite  Yenitchi, 
a length  of  nearly  70  m.  The  lagoon  is  shallow, 
and  its  W.  side,  forming  the  E.  shore  of  the 
Crimea,  is  extremely  irregular.  When  the  wind 
blows  from  the  E.,  the  water  of  the  sea  of  Azoff 
is  forced  through  the  strait  of  Yenitchi,  and  covers 
the  whole  surface  of  the  lagoon ; but  at  other 
times  it  exhibits  a large  extent  of  mud,  the  ex- 
halations from  which  arc,  in  summer,  exceedingly 
unhealthy.  The  Salghir,  the  principal  river  of 
the  Crimea,  falls  into  this  lagoon. 

SKIBBEREEN,  a town  of  Ireland,  prov.  Mun- 
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8 tor,  in  the  most  southerly  portion  of  the  co.  Cork, 
on  the  lien,  which  is  na visible  from  Baltimore 
to  within  ^ m.  of  the  town,  40  m.  SW.  Cork. 
Pop.  3,G94  in  1 Mil.  It  is  a brisk,  thriving  town, 
and  has  a considerable  retail  trade.  It  has  a par. 
church,  a R.  Oath,  chapel,  a Methodist  meeting- 
house,  several  schools,  a dispensary,  market-house, 
barrack,  court-house,  and  bridewell.  Petty  ses- 
sions ore  held  on  Wednesdays,  and  it  is  a con- 
stabulary and  coast-guard  station.  It  has  several 
large  Hour  mills  and  a brewery.  The  exports, 
which  principally  consist  of  com,  meal,  dour,  anti 
provisions,  are  mostly  shipped  from  Oldcourt.  2 
m.  lower  down  the  river,  where  vessels  of  200 
tons  load  and  unload.  Markets  on  Wednesdays 
and  Saturdays;  fairs,  May  14,  July  10,  Aug.  2, 
OcL  12,  and  Dec.  11  and  23. 

SKIPTON,  a market  town  and  par.  of  England, 
W.  riding  co.  York,  wapentake  Staincliff  and 
Ewcroas,  E.  div.,  in  the  mountainous  distr.  of 
Craven,  and  on  the  Aire,  38  m.  W.  York.  Area  of 
par.  26,760  acres.  Pop.  7,734  in  1861.  The  town, 
consisting  principally  of  one  spacious  street,  is 
built  wholly  of  stone  from  the  neighbouring  hills. 
The  parish  church  has  some  monuments  of  the 
Clifford  family.  The  living,  a vicarage  in  the 
gift  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Christchurch,  is 
worth  185/.  a year.  The  Friends,  1 tide] tendon ta, 
and  Wesley ans  have  meeting-houses;  and  there 
is  a flourishing  grammar  school,  founded  in  1528, 
the  pupils  of  which  are  eligible  to  the  exhibitions 
of  Lady  E.  Hastings  at  Queen’s  College,  Oxford, 
and  to  two  exhibitions  in  Christ  College,  Cam- 
bridge. The  town  has  also  another  endowed,  or 
Clerk’s  school,  and  a national  school. 

Near  the  church  is  Skipton  Castle,  the  seat  of 
the  Earl  of  Thanet,  supposed  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally built  soon  after  the  Conquest.  Though 
not  well  placed  for  a fortress,  it  was  of  some  con- 
sequence in  that  capacity  during  the  wars  of 
Charles  I.  It  was  dismantled  in  1646,  but  is 
now  a splendidly  fitted  up  noble  residence.  Skin- 
ton  is  governed  by  a constable  elected  annually 
at  the  manorial  court-lect,  ami  the  general  quarter 
sessions  for  the  W.  riding  ore  held  in  its  town- 
hall.  It  has  some  paper  and  cotton  mills,  and 
a considerable  trade  in  corn,  sheep,  and  cattle, 
much  facilitated  by  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool 
Canal,  which  passes  close  by  the  town.  Market 
day,  Saturday.  Fairs,  March  26 ; Palm  Sunday 
eve,  Easter  eve,  and  three  Tuesdays  next  after 
Easter,  for  horees,  cattle,  and  sheep;  Whitsun 
eve,  Aug.  5,  Nov.  20  and  23,  for  horses,  woollen, 
and  linen  cloths,  raejrcerv,  and  pedlcry. 

SKYE,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  which  see. 

SLAVONIA,  or  SCLAVON1A  (Hungar.  Tot - 
Orszng ),  a prov.  of  the  Austrian  empire,  usually 
regarded  ns  forming  a part  of  Hungary,  and 
chiefly  included  within  its  military  frontier ; be- 
tween the  Drave  and  Danube  on  the  N.  and  E., 
and  the  Save  on  the  S.,  dividing  it  from  Servia, 
Bosnia,  and  Turkish  Croatia,  and  having  Aus- 
trian Croatia  on  the  W.  Area,  3,643  sq.  m.  Pop. 
478,630  in  1857,  principally  Slavonians  of  the 
Greek  church,  hut  partly,  also,  German  colonists, 
Gipsies,  and  Jews.  A branch  of  the  Camic  Alps, 
almost  wholly  of  calcareous  formation,  runs  K. 
and  W.  through  Slavonia;  hut  theje  mountains 
ore  of  no  great  elevation,  and  a large  [tart  of  the 
surface  is  flat.  The  plains  are  very  fertile,  though 
frequently  unhealthy  from  the  presence  of  exten- 
sive marshes  along  the  large  rivers.  Wheat,  rye, 
oats,  barley,  anti  most  other  grains  are  produced 
in  abundance,  besides  flax,  hemp,  tobacco,  and 
madder.  A good  deal  of  strong  wine  is  made, 
csjtecially  in  Sirmio.  Fruit  is  extremely  plentiful, 
and  there  are  vast  orchanls  of  plums,  whence  the 
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favourite  liquor  aUtvpitza  is  distilled.  The  hill 
ranges  arc  covered  with  forests,  consisting  of  ex- 
cellent oak.  The  breeding  of  live  stock,  parti- 
cularly of  hogs,  which  feed  at  large  in  the  forests, 
is  extensively  pursued.  The  silkworm  succeeds, 
but  is  not  much  reared.  The  prov.  is  said  to 
possess  iron,  salt,  sulphur,  and  perhaps  cool ; but 
marble  only  is  raised  in  any  quantity.  Manu- 
factures, mostly  domestic,  excepting  some  of 
glass  and  earthenware,  and  potash.  The  trade 
juirtly  consists  in  the  exportation  of  the  raw  pro- 
duce of  the  prov.,  and  partly  in  the  transit  of 
products.  The  principal  articles  of  export  are 
cattle  and  hogs,  which  go  to  the  most  distant 
prove,  of  the  Austrian  empire;  hides,  skins,  rye, 
wheat,  honey  and  wax.  galls,  and  timber.  Sla- 
vonia is  divided  into  three  counties,  and  four 
military'  districts : chief  towns,  Essock,  the  cap., 
l’eterwardein,  and  Poscga. 

Slavonia  and  the  Banat  comprise  the  most  im- 
portant portion  of  Hungarian  military  frontier, 
the  system  of  defence  organised  in  which  deserves 
some  notice.  ‘The  object,’  says  a well-informed 
writer,  ‘ has  been  to  maintain,  at  the  least  pos- 
sible cost,  along  the  whole  Turkish  frontier  of 
Hungary,  a force  which,  in  peace,  might  be  em- 
ployed tor  the  purposeHof  quarantine  and  customs, 
and  in  war  boitc  as  a portion  of  the  standing 
army.  This  has  been  effected  so  perfectly,  that 
in  |>eace  nearly  40,000  men  do  duty  along  800  ra. 
of  frontier;  and  they  not  only  feed  and  clothe 
themselves,  but  pay  heavy  taxes  in  money 
besides,  and  perform,  also,  a considerable  quan- 
tity of  labour  without  pay.  The  land  acquired 
by  government  along  the  whole  of  this  district  is 
held  as  fiefs  on  the  tenure  of  military  and  civil 
sendee,  from  36  to  60  acres  constituting  a fief. 
Each  of  these  is  bound  to  furnish,  and  to  main- 
tain and  clothe,  according  to  its  size,  one  or  more 
men-at-arms.  The  fiefs  are  given  to  families 
composed  of  several  members,  of  which  the  eldest 
is  the  house-father,  and  who,  with  the  houm-mather, 
has  the  direction  of  the  farm,  the  care  of  the 
house,  and  the  right  to  control  the  whole  family. 
The  fiefs  cannot  lie  sold:  the  land  is  cultivated 
for  the  common  good  of  all  the  members  of  a 
family ; and  the  profit,  if  any  remain  after  the 
taxes’  and  other  expenses  are  defrayed,  is  divided 
among  them.  In  most  cases,  many  married 
couples,  with  their  children,  sometimes  to  the 
number  of  50  individuals,  live  under  the  same 
roof,  cultivate  the  same  land,  eat  at  the  same 
table,  and  obey  the  same  father.  The  border- 
family  has  to  do  civil  sen-ice  for  the  state,  as  in 
the  repair  of  post-roads  and  bridges,  draining  of 
swnnjfts,  &c.,  one  day  per  annum  for  every 
English  acre,  and  eight  days  a year  for  the  vil- 
lage. The  borderer's  chief  tax,  ticsidcs  the  fur- 
nishing the  uniform  (government  supplying  the 
arms),  is  the  land-tax,  amounting,  for  an  entire 
fief,  to  from  15s.  to  80s.  a year.  In  time  of  peace, 
the  roon-at-arms  repairs  to  his  military  station 
for  seven  days  at  a time,  where  the  family  pro- 
vides him  with  food.  Besides  this,  he  lias  the 
duty  of  transporting  letters,  as  well  as  the  money 
and  baggage  of  his  regiment,  and  of  performing 
exercise.  For  the  ordinary  service,  the  number 
of  men  on  duty  amounts  to  4,180.  In  times  of 
disturbance  on  the  Turkish  side,  or  when  the 
plague  is  drawing  near,  it  is  increased  to  6,800, 
and,  in  times  of  still  greater  danger,  to  10,000. 
In  time  of  war,  the  borderer  must  form  a part  of 
the  regular  army,  and  march  out  of  the  country  if 
required.  The  regular  disposable  force  amounts 
to  34,800  men,  but  if  the  reserve  anil  the  lamhrehr 
he  called  out,  to  100,000.  If  driven  to  the  last 
extremity,  they  can  muster  to  the  amount  of 
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200,000  men.  By  means  of  alarm-fire**  anil  bells, 
this  immense  force  may  be  summoned  together 
through  the  whole  extent  of  the  frontier  in  the 
space  of  four  hours,  The  tsmlerers  are  divided 
into  seven  regiment*.  Every  regiment  receives 
its  orders  ultimately  from  the  council  of  war  at 
Vienna.  The  Hungarian  diet  has  no  control 
over  the  lew  and  supplv  of  these  troops ; and  the 
schools,  the  language  o t the  service,  and  many  of 
the  laws  in  the  military  border,  are  exclusively 
German.’ 

SLEAFORD  (NEW),  a market  town  and  par. 
of  England,  co.  Lincoln,  wapent.  Flaxwell  in 
Kesteven,  on  the  Slea,  16  m.  SSE.  Lincoln.  Area 
of  par.  3,160  acres.  Pop.  3,467  in  1861.  The 
town  consists  principally  of  three  streets,  and  has 
a prosperous  appearance.  The  church,  founded 
in  1271,  is  interesting  for  its  architecture.  The 
tower,  at  the  W.  end,  is  much  the  oldest  part, 
and  is  early  English,  but  surmounted  by  a spire, 
144  ft.  in  height,  of  a later  date.  The  aisles  nnd 
transept  are  in  the  decorated,  and  the  chancel 
and  other  parts  in  the  perpendicular  style.  The 
whole  of  the  details  of  this  church,  in  all  its  styles, 
are  very  good.  In  the  chancel  are  several  monu- 
ments to  the  Carr  family,  one  of  whom  founded 
and  endowed  a free  school  in  the  town,  and  an 
hospital  for  12  poor  men.  The  school  was  closed 
from  1816  to  1835,  during  which  period  the  school 
house  was  rebuilt;  in  the  latter  year  it  was  re- 
opened, when  it  had  an  income  of  1894  a year. 
There  are  several  other  charities,  jwirticuWly 
A Ivey's  school  for  40  children,  which  has  received 
many  endowments  since  that  of  its  founder.  For- 
merly the  bishop  of  Lincoln  had  a palace  at  New 
Sleaford,  but  it  no  longer  exists.  A new  Gothic 
sessions  house  has  lately  been  built,  in  which 
petty  sessions  are  held ; and  various  other  im- 
provements have  been  effected  in  the  town.  The 
living,  n vicarage  worth  170/.  a year,  is  in  the  gift 
of  the  prebendary  of  Lincoln  cathedral.  Market 
days,  Mondays:  fairs.  Plow,  Easter,  and  Whit 
Monday,  for  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep;  Aug.  13, 
for  provisions;  and  Oct.  20,  for  cattle  and  sheep. 

SLESVVTCK,  or  SCHLESWIG,  a duchy  be- 
longing to  Prussia,  comprising  the  S.  part  of  the 
peninsula  of  Jutland,  between  lnt.  54°  16'  and 
66°  30'  N.,  and  long.  8°  40'  and  10°  10'  E.,  having 
J utland  Projier  to  the  N.,  S,  Holstein,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  the  Eyder ; K.  the  Baltic,  and 
W.  the  North  Sea.  Area,  including  the  adjacent 
islands,  8,460  sq.  m.  Pop.  409,907  in  1860.  Sur- 
face low  and  generally  flat,  being  in  parts  varied 
onlv  by  a few  undulating  hills.  Almost  the  whole 
of  its  western  coast  is  either  below  or  elevated 
very  little  above  the  sea,  being  defended  from  its 
irruptions  (from  which,  however,  it  has  frequently 
suffered  much)  by  immense  dykes  and  sluices. 
T\\c  country  so  protected  consists  principally  of 
very  rich  marsh  land,  affording  pasturage  tor  large 
herds  of  very  superior  cattle,  as  well  as  great 
numbers  of  fine  horses.  In  the  interior  the  soil  is 
sandy,  interspersed  with  heaths,  and  not  very 
productive,  but  on  the  eastern  side  it  is  fertile. 
There  are  no  minerals  of  importance.  The  pro- 
duce of  com,  consisting  principally  of  rye  and 
luurlcy,  is  sufficient  for  home  consumption ; and 
flax,  hemp,  and  potatoes  are  also  grown.  But 
the  raising  of  cattle  and  horses  forms  the  staple 
employment;  and  these,  with  butter  and  cheese, 
form  the  principal  articles  of  export.  The  fishery 
is  carried  on  to  some  extent.  The  deficiency  of 
timber  for  fuel  is  compensated  by  the  abundance 
of  turf.  'Hie  country  is  mostly  open ; but  it  is 
in  part*  inclosed  with  quickset  hedges,  and  the 
farmhouses  are  neat,  and  have  a comfortable  np- 
]tearance.  The  manufactures,  which  ore  unim- 
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portnnt,  consist  mostly  of  linen,  hempen,  anil 
woollen  fabrics,  made  in  the  peasants’  cottages. 
Lace  is  produced  at  Tondem,  and  there  are  a few 
paper,  tile,  and  other  factories.  Flensborg  is  the 
principal  place  of  trade : Schleswig,  Flcnsborg, 
and  Tonnuigen  are  the  other  chief  towns.  The 
duchy  belonged  to  Denmark  till  186-1,  when  it  was 
taken  possession  of  by  the  Austro-Prussian  army, 
and  finally  made  over  to  Prussia  by  the  treaty  of 
Prague,  of  Aug.  23,  1866. 

Slkswick,  or  Schleswig,  a sea-port  town  of 
Prussia  cap.  of  the  nlxive  duchy,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  long,  narrow  gulf,  or  arm  of  the  sea  called 
the  Slcv,  21  m.  from  its  mouth,  and  70  m.  NNW. 
Hamburgh,  on  the  railway  from  Hamburgh  to 
Flenslx»rg.  Pop.  12,203  in  1860.  Though  irregu  - 
larly built,  its  brick  houses,  neatness,  and  manner 
of  building  make  it  look  like  a Dutch  town.  It 
has  3 churches,  including  the  cathedral,  with 
several  monuments,  and  a remarkable  altar- 
screen  ; several  hospitals,  a deaf  and  dumb  asylum, 
schools  for  the  ftcor,  a patriotic  union,  and  other* 
si>cieties.  a nunnery,  a savings’  bank,  with  manu- 
factures of  lace,  woollen  stuffs,  and  earthenware. 
Its  commerce  has  been  a good  deal  increased  since 
the  improvements  in  the  navigation  of  the  Sley ; 
still,  however,  it  is  accessible  only  by  the  smaller 
class  of  vessels.  It  was  formerly  a meralxw  of 
the  Hanseatic  league,  and  a town  of  some  note 
us  early  as  the  9th  century.  In  its  immediate 
vicinity  is  the  castle  of  Gottorp,  formerly  the 
residence  of  the  dukes  of  JIolstein-Gottorp. 

SLIGO,  a marit.  co.  of  Ireland,  prov.  Connaught, 
having  N.  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  E.  the  co.  Leitrim, 
SE.  ljoscommon,  and  SW.  and  W.  Mavo.  Area, 
434,887  acres,  of  which  168.711  are  mountain  and 
bog,  and  8,260  water.  Surface  much  diversified  ; 
but  though  it  has  n considerable  extent  of  level 
rich  land,  it  is,  speaking  generally,  mountainous, 
rough,  and  boggy.  There  are  n few  large  estates; 
but  a considerable  portion  of  the  co.  is  divided 
among  small  proprietors.  The  statements  as* to 
the  mode  of  occupying  land,  its  management,  and 
the  condition  of  the  inhabs.,  given  under  the 
notice  of  the  co.  Leitrim,  may  be  applied  with 
little  or  no  mollification  to  this  co.  The  great 
increase  within  the  last  few  years  in  the  amount 
of  the  exports  from  the  town  of  Sligo,  show*  that 
there  must  have  been  a corresjjonding  extension 
of  cultivation  in  this  co.  and  the  contiguous  por- 
tions of  Leitrim.  But  unhappily  the  extension, 
and  even  improvement,  of  tillage  in  Ireland  is 
not  always  accompanied  by  any  corresponding 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  occupiers, 
which  is  here  extremely  bad.  The  con-acre 
system  has  made  much  progress  in  thisco.;  the 
competition  for  land  is  extreme;  and  the  occupier 
of  any  over- rented  patch  that  mav  choose  to  part 
with  it,  never  faiLs  to  get  a considerable  sum  as 
4 tenants’  right’  It  has  neither  minerals  nor  ma- 
nufactures of  any  imjxirtance.  Principal  rivers, 
Gavoge,  Arrow,  and  Awdnmore.  It  is  divided 
into  6 baronies  and  39  parishes,  and  returns  3 
metns.  to  the  H.  of  C.,  two  being  for  the  co.  and 
1 for  the  bor.  of  Sligo,  the  only  town  of  any  im- 
portance in  the  co.  Registered  electors  for  the 
co.  3,181  in  1866.  At  the  census  of  1861,  the  co. 
had  a pop,  of  126,079;  while,  in  1851,  the  pop. 
amounted  to  128,515,  and  in  1841  to  180,886. 

Slioo,  a pari.  bor.  and  sea-port  town,  on  the 
W.  coast  of  Ireland,  prov.  Connaught,  cap.  of  the 
above  co.,  at  the  bottom  of  Sligo  Ilay,  and  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Garvoge,  107  ra.  NW.  Dublin, 
on  the  Midland  Great  Western  railway.  Pop. 
10,420  in  1861.  Sligo  is  intersected  by  the  Gar- 
voge, which  has  its  source  in  Lough  Gill,  distant 
about  3 ra.  The  larger  portion,  which  is  on  the 
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S.  side  of  the  river,  is  connected  with  that  on  the 
N.  by  2 bridges.  The  streets  are  irregularly  laid 
out,  and  those  in  the  older  parts  of  the  town  are 
narrow,  dirty,  badly  paved,  and  badly  lighted. 
Of  late  years,  however,  several  new  markets, 
warehouses,  and  lines  of  streets  have  been  erected ; 
and  it  has  a good  deal  of  the  bustle  and  appear- 
ance of  a place  of  trade.  The  town  has  a library, 
2 news-rooms,  a small  theatre,  and  a cavalry 
barrack.  The  ecclesiastical  buildings  comprise 
the  par.  churches  of  St,  John  and  Calry ; a large 
Rom.  Oath,  chapel,  a Dominican  convent,  and 
places  of  worship  for  Presbyterians,  Independents, 
and  Wesleyan  Methodists.  The  ruins  of  Sligo 
monastery  deserve  notice  for  their  architecture 
and  for  a monument  of  O’Conor  Sligo,  who  died 
in  1628.  There  are  2 par.  schools,  a school  in 
connection  with  the  Board  of  National  Education, 
one  on  the  foundation  of  Erasmus  Smith,  and  one 
tinder  the  Incorporated  Society.  The  county  in- 
firmary, fever  hospital,  and  dispensary,  and  a 
mendicity  association,  are  within  the  town.  A 
lunatic  asylum  was  erected  in  1850. 

The  bor.,  which  was  chartered  by  James  l.  in 
1 614,  is  divided,  under  the  Irish  Municipal  Reform 
Act,  8 & 4 Victoria,  cap.  108,  into  3 wards,  and 
is  governed  by  a mayor,  5 aldermen,  and  18 
councillors.  Siigo  returned  2 raems.  to  the  Irish 
H.  of  C.,  and  since  the  Union  it  has  sent  1 mem. 
to  the  Imperial  H.  of  C.  Area  of  pari.  bor.  3,001 
acres;  of  municipal  do.  417  acres.  Registered 
electors,  336  in  1865. 

A board  of  commissioners,  appointed  under  local 
acts,  superintends  the  police  of  the  town,  and  the 
improvement  and  regulation  of  the  quays  and 
harbour,  with  power  to  im|K*se  rates  for  those 
purposes.  U nder  their  management  the  port  has 
been  a good  deal  improved.  An  extensive  new 
quay  and  warehouses  have  been  erected  outside 
the  bar;  and  though  rather  difficult  of  access,  the 
port  is  now  tolerable.  There  are  about  12  ft. 
water  close  to  the  quay,  so  that  vessels  of  250  and 
300  tons  come  up  to  the  town.  The  assizes  and 
general  sessions  of  the  peace  for  the  co.  are  held 
here ; the  latter  four  times  in  the  year,  and  petty 
sessions  every  Thursday.  The  linen  trade,  wliich 
was  formerly  carried  on  with  some  spirit,  is  now 
nearly  extinct.  The  town  has  several  flour  mills, 
a distillery,  and  four  breweries.  The  markets  for 
com  and  butter,  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday,  are 
held  in  buildings  erected  for  the  purpose.  There 
is  a valuable  salmon  fishery  close  to  the  town.  On 
the  1st  of  January,  1864,  there  belonged  to  the 
port  10  sailing  vessels  under  50,  and  Id  above  50 
tons,  besides  3 steamers,  of  an  aggregate  burthen 
of  269  tons.  The  customs  revenue,  for  1863, 
amounted  to  28,4634 

SMOLENSKO,  a government  of  European 
Russia,  between  the  53rd  and  67th  degs,  of  N.  lat. 
and  the  30th  and  26th  E.  long.,  having  N.  the 
governments  I'skof  and  Tver,  E.  Moscow  and 
Kaluga,  W.  Witepsk  and  Moghilef,  and  S.  Orlof 
and  Tchemigof.  Area  estimated  at  20,220  sq.  m. ; , 
pop.  1,102,076  in  1858.  Surface  mostly  an  undu- 
lating plain,  in  some  parts  marshy ; in  the  N.  is  a I 
more  elevated  plateau  in  which  the  Dnicpr  and  ! 
several  other  rivers  have  their  source.  The  soil  is 
generally  fertile,  and  more  com,  principally  rye, 
is  grown  than  is  required  for  home  consumption. 
Hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  and  hops  are  cultivated. 
Cattle  breeding  is  less  attended  to,  but  a good 
many  hogs  are  reared.  The  forests  are  very  exten- 
sive, and  the  chief  sources  of  wealth.  Game  is 
lentiful,  and  liees  arc  reared  almost  everywhere, 
nui,  copper,  and  salt  are  found.  Manufactures 
few,  being  nearly  confined  to  leather,  glass  wares, 
pitch,  with  sawing  works,  distilleries,  and  a few 
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carpet  factories  in  the  cap.  The  raw  produce  of 
the  government  is  exported  to  Riga,  Wilna,  and 
Moscow.  It  is  divided  into  12  circles. 

Smolensko,  a town  of  European  Russia,  cap.  of 
the  above  gov.,  on  the  Dnicpr,  230  in.  W.  by  S. 
Moscow.  Pop.  17,066  in  1858.  The  town  is  situ- 
ated on  both  sides  the  river,  and  is  surrounded  by 
a massive  wall  flanked  with  towers.  It  appears  to 
advantage  at  a distance,  but  is  in  reality  a poor 
town,  the  houses  being  mostly  of  only  one  story, 
and  built  of  wood ; but  since  it  was  burned  by  the 
Russians,  previously  to  their  evacuating  it  on  the 
advance  of  the  French,  in  1812,  it  has  been  par- 
tially rebuilt  of  stone  and  brick.  Smolensko  has 
8 cathedrals,  in  one  of  which  is  a bell  weighing 
350  cwts,  16  Greek  churches,  3 convents,  a Lu- 
theran and  a Roman  Catholic  church,  a seminary, 
gymnasium,  a military  school  for  nobles,  several 
hospitals,  and  some  carpet,  hat,  soap,  and  leather 
factories.  In  1838,  an  iron  pyramid  was  erected 
here  to  commemorate  the  resistance  made  by  the 
town  to  the  French  in  1812. 

Smolensko  is  of  considerable  antiquity.  It  has 
suffered  numerous  vicissitudes,  but  has  always 
been  a town  of  some  consequence. 

SMYRNA,  an  ancient  and  celebrated  city  and 
sea-port  of  Asia  Minor,  the  greatest  emporium  of 
\Y\  Asia,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Melcs,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  gulf  of  its  own  name  (an.  Hermiua 
Simia) ; lat.  38°  25'  36"  N.,  long.  27°  6'  45"  E.  I ts 
pop.  may  be  estimated  at  from  120,000  to  150,000, 
more  than  half  being  Turks,  and  the  rest  Greeks, 
Jews,  Armenians,  and  Franks.  It  is  surrounded, 
at  some  distance,  by  an  amphitheatre  of  lofty 
mountains,  wliich  leave  it  open  only  towards  the 
sea ; and  immediately  Adjoining  the  city,  on  the 
W.,  is  the  ancient  Mona  riujus,  wliich  commands 
a noble  view.  This  eminence  is  now  called  the 
Castle  Hill,  from  a citadel  erected  on  its  summit, 
in  the  13th  century,  by  the  emperor  John  Com- 
nenus.  A triangular  plain,  spread  at  the  foot  of 
this  hill,  along  the  shore,  and  the  slopes  of  the 
hill  itself,  compose  the  site  of  Smyrna.  One  side 
extends  along  ,the  shore  from  W.  to  R.  for  about 
21  m.  The  Turks  occupy  the  upper  part  of  the 
city,  their  streets  hanging  down  the  slopes  of  the 
hill;  the  Armenians  are  in  the  centre;  the  Jews 
have  two  or  three  different  places  around  both ; 

I and  the  Franks  spread  themselves  in  the  flat 
ground  and  close  to  the  shore.  Extending  SE.  is 
a plain  filled  with  gardens,  and  every  part  of  the 
city  is  interspersed  with  shady  trees.  The  view 
of  Smyrna  from  the  bay,  rising  amphitheatrcwi.se 
from  the  water’s  edge,  backed  by  the  hill  crowned 
with  its  old  castle,  is  grand  and  impressive.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  its  interior  has  all  the  fea- 
tures common  to  Turkish  towns.  * If  a first  view,* 
says  Mr.  Elliott  (Travels,  ii.  34),  *be  calculated  to 
make  a favourable  impression,  this  is  not  confirmed 
by  an  inspection  of  the  interior  of  the  city.  The 
Frank  quarter  is  flirty,  ill-paved,  and  narrow;  in 
addition  to  which  it  is  rendered  almost  impassable 
by  long  strings  of  camels  and  porters  carrying 
huge  bales  of  cotton.  The  houses  (excepting 
those  of  the  consuls  and  principal  merchants, 
which  are  large  and  commodious)  are  miserably 
built ; the  sides  consist  often  of  planks ; and  when 
of  bricks,  the  walls  are  too  thin  to  keep  out  cold 
and  damp.  Neither  windows  nor  doors  are  made 
to  shut  close ; and  if  locks  appear  on  the  latter,  it 
Is  too  much  to  expect  that  they  should  be  service- 
able. There  is  a great  lack  of  accommodation  for 
travellers.  The  only  inn  in  the  town  contains  but 
a single  decent  room,  and  the  noise  of  re  vein*  is 
incessant.  Besides  this,  there  are  three  boarding- 
houses ; but  furnished  lodgings  are  not,  to  l»e  pro- 
cured, nor  can  furniture  be  hired  for  a few  weeks 
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or  months.  The  apparatus  commonly  used  for 
(-•applying  warmth  to  the  body  in  cold  weather  is 
a brazier  placed  under  the  tablet  which  is  covered 
by  a large  cloth  held  by  each  member  of  the 
family  circle  up  to  the  chin,  to  prevent  the  heat 
from  escaping.  Grates  and  stoves  have  of  late 
years  been  introduced,  but  they  are  still  rare, 
and  to  lie  seen  only  in  Frank  dwellings.  The 
shops  are  little  dark  rooms,  but  tolerably  supplied 
with  European  articles.  The  bazaars,  with  their 
long  covered  rows  of  stalls,  built  with  sundry 
precautions  against  fire,  whose  ravages  are  awfully 
common,  are  secured  bv  iron  gates  dosed  at  night. 
As  to  the  rest,  Turkish  towns  in  general  offer 
little  variety,  and  tho  description  already  given 
of  Constantinople  applies  to  Smyrna,  except  as 
regards  the  finer  buildings  greater  extent,  and 
gaudy  exterior  of  the  capitaL'  Smyrna  suffered 
severely  from  a fire  in  1845. 

The  principal  buildings  of  Smyrna  are  the  bazaar 
and  bezettein , or  market-place;  the  vizier-khan, 
constructed  of  the  marble  ruins  of  the  ancient 
theatre;  the  palace  of  the  mutscUim,  or  governor, 
and  the  various  mosques,  churches,  and  hospital*. 
There  is  a large  public  hospital  in  the  NE.  part 
of  the  Frank  quarter,  supported  by  the  Greeks, 
Franks,  and  other  Christians,  which  ranks  high  in 
Turkey  for  its  school  of  medicine.  Its  buildings 
comprise  a laboratory,  and  three  sets  of  wards 
around  a conrtvard  shaded  by  rows  of  trees.  The 
castle  on  Mount  Pagus  is  very  extensive,  and 
occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  acropolis.  This 
fortress  has  been  frequently  repaired  by  the  Turks, 
and  accordingly  presents  an  incongruous  inter- 
mixture of  architecture ; but  it  is  now  mostly 
deserted  and  in  ruins,  though  a few  old  cannons 
are  still  mounted  on  its  walls.  Within  are  some 
vaults  and  cisterns,  supposed  to  lie  ooffval  with  its 
foundation ; and  a large  but  abaudoned  mosque, 
formerly  a church  dedicated  to  Saint  Polycarp, 
bishop  of  Smyrna,  who  is  supposed,  though  on  no 
very  good  authority,  to  have  suffered  martyrdom 
near  the  same  spot. 

Smyrna  was  the  seat  of  one  of  the  seven  Apo- 
calyptic churches  (Rev.  ii.  9) ; and,  according  to 
Mr’  Elliott  (Travels,  ii  45),  4 there  is  not  one  of 
these  churches  within  whose  precincts  the  trumpet 
of  the  gosptH  now  gives  so  distinct  and  certain  a 
sound.  While  Mohammed  is  acknowledged  in  ‘20 
mosques,  and  Jews  assemble  in  several  synagogues, 
the  faith  of  the  Messiah  is  taught  in  an  Armenian, 

5 Greek,  and  2 Rom.  Catholic  churches,  and  in  2 
Protestant  chapels,  one  connected  with  the  Eng- 
lish, the  other  with  the  Dutch  consulate.’  The 
Armenians  have  a large  academy  at  Smyrna. 

Being  surrounded  by  an  amphitheatre  of  moun- 
tains, which  concentrate  the  rays  of  the  sun  and 
interrupt  the  breeze,  the  heats  at  Smyrna,  from 
June  to  the  middle  of  Sept.,  are  usually  intense; 
and  if  the  inbat , or  sea-breeze,  fail,  the  inhab.  arc 
almost  suffocated.  This  great  heat  and  want  of 
ventilation,  joined  to  the  filthy  and  crowded  state 
of  the  streets  and  houses,  and  the  want  of  any  effi- 
cient precautions  on  the  part  of  the  authorities, 
seldom  fail  to  generate  the  most  destructive  dis- 
eases, among  which  the  plague  not  (infrequently 
makes  its  appearance,  and  commits  dreadful 
ravages.  At  such  periods  all  commercial  and 
social  intercourse  immediately  cease;  and  the 
French  inhah.  retire  to  and  shut  themselves  up  in 
their  country  houses  in  the  surrounding  villages. 
The  Turks,*  who  are  firm  predeatinarians,  have 
hitherto  taken  few  or  no  precautions  to  counteract 
the  progress  of  the  infection,  or  to  guard  against 
it;  out  it  is  stated  by  late  travellers  that  some 
change  is  now  beginning  to  take  place  in  this 
respect,  and  that  the  principal  Turkish  inhabs.  are 
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slowly  adopting  some  of  the  devices  by  which 
Euro|M>ans  attempt  to  ward  off  the  malady. 

Port  and  Commerce. — Though  frequently  over- 
thrown by  earthquakes,  and  laid  waste  by  hostile 
incursions,  the  excellence  of  her  port,  and  her  ad- 
vantageous situation  for  commerce,  has  always 
kept  Smyrna  flourishing  ; and  she  still  continues 
to  be  a great  city,  while  Ephesus,  Miletus,  and 
other  celebrated  emporiums  on  the  same  coast, 
have,  from  the  filling  up  of  their  harbours,  been 
long  since  reduced  to  total  ruin.  The  Gulf  of 
Smyrna,  the  entrance  to  which  is  between  the 
island  of  Mvtilene  on  the  X.  and  Cape  Carabounm 
on  the  S.,  is  deep  and  angular,  the  distance,  fol- 
lowing a ships  course  from  the  entrance  to  the 
city,  being  about  1 1 nautical  leagues.  There  is 
excellent  anchorage  in  most  parts  of  the  gulf, 
merely  avoiding  the  shoals  on  its  N.  side.  .Ships 
of  large  burden  usually  anchor  abreast  of  the  city 
in  from  five  to  seven  fathoms;  but  the  water  is  so 
deep  that  they  may  lie  close  alongside  the  quays. 
The  inbat , or  sea-breeze,  blows  from  morning  till 
evening  during  the  hot  months,  and  is  always 
waited  for  bv  ships  going  up  to  the  city ; and  there 
being  no  obstructions  tn  the  way,  the  services 
of  pilots  are  not  required.  In  the  night  a land- 
breeze  generally  blows  from  the  city  out  to  sea. 

The  principal  articles  of  import  consist  of  grain, 
furs,  iron,  and  butter,  from  Odessa  and  Taganrog ; 
and  of  cotton  stuffs  and  twist,  silk  and  woollen 
goods,  coffee,  sugar,  cochineal  and  dye  woods,  iron, 
tin,  and  tin  plates,  mm,  brandv,  paper,  cheese, 
glass,  and  wine  from  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy, 
and  the  U.  States. 

The  exports  consist  principally  of  raw'  silk  and 
cotton,  the  former  produced  about  Brusa,  and  sent 
chiefly  to  England;  fruits,  particularly  raisins  and 
figs;  opium,  which  goes  chiefly  to  America  and 
Holland ; rhubarb,  and  a variety  of  drugs  and 
gums;  olive  oil,  madder  roots,  Turkey  carpels, 
valonea,  sponge,  galls,  wax,  copper,  hare-skins, 
goats’  wool,  and  safilower. 

The  subjoined  table  gives  the  value  of  the 
principal  and  other  articles  imported  at  the  port 
of  Smyrna  in  the  year  1863  : — 


Imports 

Value 

Metals,  Steel,  Iron,  Ac 

£ 

168,133 

silk  Manufactures,  bonnets,  Ac.  . 

749,314 

Butter  and  Cheese 

16d.sn; 

Coffee,  Ac 

149,048 

Cotton  and  Woollen  Stnffs,  Ac. 

1 ,210,9*28 

Drugs  sod  Medicines  .... 

1 AO,  800 

Flour,  Wheat,  ami  Potatoes  . 

104,799 

Cured  Hides 

129,328 

Paper  ami  Cardboard  .... 

143,513 

Rum,  Brandy,  Wine,  and  Liqueurs 
Tobacco  and  Cigars  .... 

130,147 

168,132 

Other  Articles 

469,665 

Total 

3,730,623 

The  subjoined  tnble  show's  the  value  of  the 
principal  articles  exported  from  Smyrna  in  1863 : 


Ex  porta 

Value 

Valonea 

£ 

768,390 

Cotton 

1,674,536 

Leeches  ...... 

687,192 

Dried  Fruits 

1,188,108 

Wool  and  Horsehair  .... 

148,164 

Eggs  ....... 

108,200 

Soap,  Salt,  Cord,  Tobacco,  Ac.  . 

123,140 

Other  Article* 

250,249 

Total  . 

4,832,979 
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Tho  money,  weights,  xml  measures  nre  mostly  I says  (Archaic,  cap.  5),  that  a cave  was  pointotl 
the  same  as  at  Constantinople.  Accounts  are  out  at  tho  source  of  the  Moles,  where  they  at  ere 
kept  in  piastres  of  40  paras.  The  value  of  the  said  to  havo  hcen  composed. 

piastre  fluctuates  according  to  the  exchange.  Tho  Owing  to  the  iuliuence  of  earthquakes,  and 
oke,  which  is  the  princi|>al  weight,  = 12  lbs.  13joz.  the  still  more  destructive  attacks  of  barbarians, 
avoinh;  the  quintal— 1'27'lk lbs.  avoinh  Smyrna  has  but  few  considerable  remains  of  an- 

Smyrna  is  well  supplied  with  provisions  of  all  tiquity.  They  consist  principally  of  portions  of 
kinds.  Kish,  including  red  mullet  and  oysters  the  old  walls,  especially  along  the  caatlo-hill, 
are  very  plentiful  in  the  bay;  and  game  of  all  with  some  vestiges  of  the  theatre  ami  stadium, 
kinds,  mutton,  and  the  llcsh  of  wild  boars,  are  good  Many  pedestals,  statues,  inscriptions,  and  medals 
and  abundant.  Whey  and  dotted  cream  are  have  la-on  and  arc  still  discovered  in  digging  ; ami 
used  in  great  quantities.  Sweet  lemons,  oranges,  perhaps  no  place  has  contributed  more  than  this 
citrons,  water-melons,  tigs,  and  griq.es  are  grown  to  enrich  the  collections  and  cabinets  of  Europe, 
in  great  perfection  in  the  environs,  |iarticulariy  at  It  lias  been  supjiosetl  that  the  mud  and  other 
Mcnomcn,  and  tho  other  villages  on  the  opposite  detritus  brought  down  by  the  Kodus  (an.  Htrmus ., 
Bide  of  the  gulf;  whence  boats,  carrying  fruits  and  which  has  its  cmboudiure  on  the  N.  side  or  the 
other  provisions,  are  cent  inuallv  passing  to  Smyrna,  gulf,  will,  in  the  end,  till  up  the  channel ; and,  by 
Most  travellers  speak  of  the  agreeable  society  met  depriving  tho  cit  v of  its  port,  effectually  ennsum- 
witli  in  Smyrna;  and  the  tireeks  have  liegun  to  mate  its  ruin.  But  though  this  effect  may  ula- 
sdopt  the  manners  and  costumes  of  W,  Europe.  matcly  bo  brought  about,  it  is  abuiulantly  cer- 
liittoricat  .Yotirc.—Tbo  sccnmits  of  tile  founds-  tain,  com|iaring  the  banks  at  the  nvers  mouth 
tion  and  carlv  history  of  Smyrna  are  obscure  and  with  the  space  that  lias  to  be  lilied  up,  that  a 
somewhat  contradictory.  The  most  probable  lengthened  series  of  ages  must  previously  elajise. 
seems  to  lie,  that  it  was'foundcd  bv  a colony  from  SNOWDON,  a mountain  of  N.  Wales,  in  Caer- 
Epltesus.  (Strabo,  lib.  xiv.)  Aher  undergoing  narvunshire,  being  at  once  the  highest  m tlio 
various  vicissitudes,  it  was  destroyed  by  Alyattcs,  range  of  which  it  forms  a part,  and  in  S.  Britain, 
king  of  Lydia,  the  inliati.  being  dispersed  among  The  mountain,  which  is  about  10  SE.  from  Caer- 
the  surrounding  villages.  At  the  distance  of  narvon,  terminates  in  various  peaks ; the  highest 
about  400  yeurs,  a project  for  reconstructing  the  peak,  the  \\  yddva  (conspicuous),  to  which  the 
city  would  appear  to  have  liecn  entertained  by  name  Snowdon  is  more  particularly  applicable, 
Alexander  the  tlrcat;  but,  if  so,  it  was  not  carried  and  which  scarcely  out-tops  several  of  the  sur- 
into  effect  by  that  conqueror,  but  bv  Antigonua  rounding  summits,  is  8,571  ft,  above  the  level  of 
and  Lysimachus.  The  city  built  bv  them  was  not,  the  sea.  The  W.  side  of  the  mountain  is  very 
however,  on  the  site  nf  the  old  city,  which  stood  precipitous,  and  is  composed  partly  of  (wntagonal 
on  the  Hat  shore  on  tho  other  side"  of  the  Moles,  basaltic  columns.  The  view  from  tho  summit  is 
aiiout  2J  111.  NE.  from  the  modem  city.  The  ail-  very  extensive.  ‘I  saw  from  it,’  says  Pennant 
mumble  port  and  othrr  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  (Tour  in  \\  ales,  ii.  337),  * the  co.  of  t luster,  t he 
newly  built  city  rendered  it,  in  a short  time,  one  bigh  hills  of  \orkshire,  part  of  the  N.  of  Eng- 
of  the  most  populous,  wealthy,  and  handsomest  land,  Scotland,  and  Ireland ; a plain  view  of  the 
of  the  Asiatic  cities,  ‘It  is/' says  SLrabo,  ‘the  laic  of  Man ; and  that  of  Anglesey  lay  extended 
finest  city  of  Asia.  Part  of  it  is  built  on  a hill ; a map  before  me,  with  every  nil  visible.’ 
but  the  finest  edifices  are  on  the  plain  not  far  SOCIETY  ISLANDS.  See  Polyxksia.. 

from  the  sea,  over  against  the  temple  of  Cybele.  SOCOTRA  (an.  Dioscorid is  Insula),  an  island 

Tl,c  streets  are  the  most  beautiful  that  can  be,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  about  230  in.  from  the  S. 
straight,  wide,  nnd  paved  with  freestone.  It  has  coast  of  Arabia,  and  120  m.  E.  Capo  Gardafui,  in 
many  stately  buildings,  magnificent  porticoes,  Africa,  its  chief  town  being  in  lat-  12°  39  2 N., 
majestic  temples  (incl.  an  llomerium,  or  temple  i°ng.  64°  G 29  E.  It  is  of  an  elongated  shape, 
in  honour  of  Ilomer),  a public  library,  and  a con-  Area  estimated  at  1,000  so.  m.  Pop.  probably 
veil ient  harbour,  which  may  be  shut  at  pleasure.’  4,000  or  5,000,  principally  Bedouins,  with  some 
(bill.  xiv.  sub  in  it.)  Under  the  Romans,  Smyrna  settled  Aral»,  African  slaves,  nnd  descendants  of 
enjoyed  the  greatest  consideration,  and  M.  Aurelius  Portuguese.  The  S.  coast  of  Socotra  preserves  a 
rebuilt  the  city,  after  it  hud  been  almost  destroyed  convex  and  nearly  unbroken  line,  but  on  the  X.  it 
bv  an  earthquake.  It  was  much  frequented  by  is  indented  with  many  bays  and  harbours.  The 
the  Sophists;  nnd,  along  with  Ephesus,  became  interior  may  be  described  as  consisting  of  moun- 
renowned  as  a school  of  oratory  and  science.  tains,  nearly  surrounded  by  a low  plain  of  from  2 

In  more  modem  times  it  has  undergone  innu-  to  4 m.  in  width,  extending  from  their  base  to  tho 
mcrnblc  calamities,  from  which,  as  ulready  stated,  I be  mountains  are  highest  towards  the  N E. 

nothing  but  its  admirable  situation  for  commerce  part,  of  the  island,  where  their  granite  peaks  rise 
could  have  enabled  it  to  recover.  It  was  taken  to  about  5,000  ft. : elsewhere  they  average  nearly 
and  given  up  to  military  execution  bv  the  famous  2,000  ft.  in  height,  and  consist  mostly  of  a oom- 
Tamerlane,  or  Timur  Bee,  iu  1402;  and  finally  J>«ct  cream-coloured  primitive  limestone.  The 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  Turks,  in  1424.  island  is  not  well-watered;  but  the  E.  is,  in  thin 
Smvma  is  one  of  the  numerous  cities  that  con-  respect,  better  than  the  W.  portion.  The  climate 
tended  for  the  honour  of  being  the  birthplace  of  docs  not  appear  to  be  particularly  salubrious, 
Homer;  and  Chios,  perhaps,  excepted,  she  would  though  it  is  more  temperate  than  in  the  adjacent 
S4>em  to  have  the  best  claim  to  tliis  proud  dislinc-  continent.  Among  the  few  natural  products,  the 
tion.  ‘ llomerum  SmyrtuH  suum  esse  conjirmant ; most  important  is  aloes  (Aloe  spiraUi,  or  Socotrvta ), 
itaque  etiam  delubrum  ejus  in  oiipido  dcdieavcnint.'  f«r  which  the  island  has  been  famous  from  tho 
(Cicero  pro  ArchiA,  cap.  8.)  From  being  bom  on  earliest  period.  This  plant  is  found  growing  spon- 
the  banks  of  the  Meles,  which  washed  the  walls  tauoously  and  in  great  abundance  on  the  shies  and 
of  tho  ancient  as  well  as  of  the  modern  city,  summits  of  the  limestone  mountains,  at  an  elcva- 
Homcr  is  sometimes  called  MeUnyenes,  rion  of  from  500  to  3,000  ft,  above  the  level  of  the 

plains.  Its  leaves  arc  plucked  at  any  period,  and 
‘ Blind  Mclosijrenos  thenoe  Homer  call  <1,  after  being  placed  in  a skin,  the  juice  is  suffered 

\\W  i**m  Phcobua  challeng'd  for  Ids  own.  to  cxuUc  fnim  thera>  In  this  sUto  Uiey  ^ rooslly 

Thence,  also,  Tibullus  (lib.  iv.  eleg.  i.  v.  210)  calls  shipped  for  Muscat.  Formerly  the  parts  of  the 
his  poems  * Meleteas  Chartas;’  and  l’ausanias  island  producing  the  aloe  were  farmed  out  to  dif- 
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ferent  individual.1*,  the  produce  being  taken  at  a 
low  fixed  price  by  the  sultan.  At  present  any 
one  collects  the  aloe  leaves  who  chooses  to  take 
the  trouble,  and  nothing  is  levied  on  the  sultan’s 
account.  Dragon's  blood  is  the  article  next  in 
importance : it  is  the  produce  of  a leguminous  tree, 
the  Ptrrocarpus  draco , which  grows  on  the  moun- 
tains. Tuinu rimls,  tobacco,  and  dates  (important 
as  food)  are  also  grown.  Agriculture  is  in  an  ex- 
ceedingly low  state,  a species  of  millet  being  the 
only  gram  cultivated,  and  it  is  little  used  unless 
a failure  of  milk  and  dates  be  ex)>crienced.  The 
animals  are  camels,  sheep,  goats,  oxen,  asses,  and 
civet  cats.  Sheep  and  goats  are  kept  in  large 
flocks  in  everv*  part  of  the  island  : they  are  gene- 
rally of  inferior  kinds,  while  the  cattle,  on  the 
contrary,  though  small,  are  veiy  superior,  and 
ap]>ear  to  be  of  the  European  variety.  The  trade 
is  principally  with  Muscat,  whence  dates  and  other 
provisions  are  chiefly  imported  According  to 
Arrian,  the  inhabs.  of  this  island  were,  in  an- 
tiquity, subject  ‘ to  the  kings  of  the  incense- 
country,’  or  Southern  Arabia.  At  present  Socotra 
belongs  to  the  Sultan  of  Kisseen,  but  his  supre- 
macy is  little  more  than  nominal,  the  government 
being  chiefly  delegated  to  one  of  the  principal  in- 
habs., who  again  exercises  little  authority,  except 
over  the  Bedouin,  or  native  pop.  The  tribute  to 
the  sultan  liarely  amounts  to  200  dollars  a year. 
1'hc  population  is  wholly  Mohammedan.  The 
women  go  unveiled,  and  arc  partly  occupied  in 
tending  flocks,  and  partly  in  making  glue,  and 
carding,  spinning,  and  weaving  wool. 

The  only  town  of  any  consequence  is  Tamarida, 
on  the  NE.  shore,  in  the  centre  of  a bay  which 
affords  tolerable  anchorage.  Having  been  mined 
by  the  Wahaboes,  in  1801,  it  consists  of  only  about 
150  straggling  and  dilapidated  houses. 

SOIIAM,  a market  town  and  par.  of  England, 
co.  Cambridge,  hund.  Staploe,  near  the  lionlers  of 
Suffolk,  6 ra.  SSE.  Ely.  Area  of  par.  13,420  acres. 
Pop.  4,278  in  1861.  The  town,  which  is  irregu- 
larly built,  covers  a good  deal  of  ground.  The  par. 
church  is  of  various  dates,  one  portion  being  late 
Norman.  Soham  has  numerous  charities,  espe- 
cially Bishop  Laney’s,  for  apprenticing  children 
of  the  par.,  with  an  annual  revenue  of  near  4004, 
a large  charity  school,  and  several  almshouses. 
The  fen  or  mere,  which  once  covered  the  adjacent 
country,  has  been  drained  and  cultivated,  and  sup- 
plies most  part  of  the  dairy  produce,  for  which 
Soham  is  celebrated.  Market  day,  Saturday. 
Fair,  May  7.  for  horses  and  cattle. 

SOISSONS  (an.  Nncuxtunum,  post.  Augusta 
Sucssionum ),  a fortified  town  of  France,  dtfp.  Aisne, 
cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Aisne,  here  crossed  by  a hand- 
some stone  bridge,  17  m.  SVV.  Laon,  on  the  rail- 
way from  Paris  to  Kheims.  Pop.  10,208  in  1861. 
The  town  is  well  built  and  clean,  the  houses  being 
mostly  of  stone,  roofed  with  slate.  There  are  many 
curious  and  venerable  public  buildings,  inc.  the 
cathedral,  founded  in  the  12th  cent.,  with  an  altar- 
piece  by  Rubens,  representing  the  ‘ Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds ; ’ the  remains  of  an  abbey  founded  in  the 
11th  century;  and  the  castle,  on  the  site  of  that 
which  was  the  residence  of  various  Merovingian 
kings.  The  college,  hospital,  house  of  correction, ; 
public  library  with  18,000  vols.,  and  theatre,  de-  i 
serve  notice ; and  in  the  vicinity  are  the  mins 
of  St.  Medard'a  Abbey,  founded  in  657,  in  which 
Pepin,  Carloman,  Ac.,  were  crowned,  and  Louis- 
le-ixlsjumiire  was  confined  by  his  sons.  Soissons 
is  a bishop’s  see,  and  has  a court  of  primary  juris- 
diction, a communal  college,  two  seminaries,  a 
society  of  arts  and  sciences,  manufactures  of  coarse 
woollens,  hosiery,  and  earthenware,  and  a con- 
siderable trade  in  agricultural  produce. 
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Soissons  has  been  the  theatre  of  various  his- 
torical events.  It  was  here,  in  486,  that  Clovis 
finally  extinguished  the  last  remains  of  the  West- 
ern Empire,  by  bis  victory  over  the  Roman  general 
Syagrius.  The  town  then  became  the  cap.  of  the 
Franks,  and  afterwards  of  a kingdom  of  its  own 
name  in  the  6th  and  7th  centuries.  It  was  fre- 
quently besieged  and  taken  in  the  middle  ages, 
and  was  the  scene  of  some  severe  fighting  between 
the  French  and  the  allies  in  1814. 

SOLOTHURN  (French,  Soicure),  a canton  of 
Switzerland,  in  the  N W.  part  of  the  Confederation, 
between  lau  47°  and  47°  30'  N.,  ami  the  7th  and 
8th  degs.  of  E.  long.,  having  N.  Basle,  E.  and  SE. 
Aargau  and  Lucerne,  and  on  its  other  sides  the 
canton  of  Berne.  Area,  255  sq.  ra.  Pop.  69,203 
in  1860.  Though  of  a very  irregular  shape,  it  may 
be  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  portions ; the  N YV . 
covered  with  ranges  of  the  Jura  Mountains,  and 
the  SE.  comprised  in  the  valleys  of  the  Aar  and 
Emmen.  Some  of  the  summits  in  the  former  rise 
to  about  4,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea ; but 
though  rugged,  this  port  of  the  canton  has  a large 
extent  of  fine  upland  pastures.  In  the  other,  or 
lower  portion  of  the  canton,  the  ground  is  fertile 
and  well-cultivated;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  Solo- 
thum  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  productive 
portions  of  Switzerland.  More  com  is  grown  than 
is  required  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabs. ; 
the  vine  docs  not  succeed,  but  a good  deal  of  fruit 
is  notwithstanding  grown  for  exportation.  The 
rearing  of  live  stock  is  here,  however,  as  in  most 
other  Swiss  cantons,  the  chief  branch  of  rural  in- 
dustry. In  1838,  it  was  estimated  to  have  about 
28.0(H)  homed  cattle,  14,000  sheep,  and  16,400 
hogs : the  latter  are  fed  in  the  woods,  which  are 
tolerably  extensive.  The  cattle  are  esteemed 
among  the  best  in  Switzerland;  they  are  of  a 
peculiarly  large-tailed  breed,  and  with  horses, 
cheese,  cherry  brandy,  fire-wood,  and  marble,  con- 
stitute the  principal  articles  of  export.  Only  a 
few  hands  are  employed  in  mining,  and  the  manu- 
facturing establishments  are  mostly  confined  to  a 
few  iron  works,  stocking  and  cotton  looms,  paper 
mills,  tanneries,  and  printing  bouses.  The  cur- 
rency, weights,  and  many  usages  of  this  canton 
are  similar  to  those  of  Berne. 

Under  the  constitution,  as  modified  in  1831,  the 
greater  council  consists  of  109  menu.,  96  of  whom 
are  chosen  by  the  towns  and  the  10  rural  districts 
into  which  Solothtim  is  divided,  and  the  remain- 
ing 13  by  the  mems.  already  elected.  The  lesser 
or  executive  council,  composed  of  17  mems.,  is 
chosen  with  its  president,  or  acoyrr,  from  among 
the  greater  council  The  assembly  meets  twice  a 
year  for  16  days,  during  which  period  each  mem. 
receives  3 fr.  a day.  The  town  of  Solothurn  and 
each  of  the  districts  has  a court  of  primary  juris- 
diction for  civil  causes ; but  all  criminal  cases,  as 
well  as  the  final  jurisdiction  in  civil  suits,  belong 
to  a central  tribunal  of  14  mems.,  presided  over 
by  the  avoyer  of  the  state  assembly.  Every  male 
inhab.  above  the  age  of  16  is  liable  to  military 
service : the  contingent  to  the  army  of  the  con- 
federacy is  600  men.  There  is  no  town  worthy  of 
notice,  except  the  cap.,  01  ten  and  Dornek  being 
mere  villages. 

Solothurn,  or  Solkurk  (an.  8olodurmm ),  a 
town  of  Switzerland,  and  the  cap.  of  the  above 
canton,  on  the  Aar,  ucar  the  foot  of  the  Jura  Moun- 
tains, and  18  m.  N.  by  E.  Beme,  on  the  railway 
from  Aarau  to  Lausanne.  Fop.  5,916  in  I860. 
The  river  divides  the  town  into  two  unequal  parts, 
which  communicate  by  two  wooden  bridges.  It 
was  surrounded,  in  the  17th  century,  bv  cumbrous 
fortifications,  the  removal  of  a part  of  which  was 
ordered  by  the  cantonal  council  in  1836.  It  Is 
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tolerably  well  built,  and  has  several  conspicuous 
public  edifices,  including,  among  others,  the  ca- 
thedral of  St.  Erse,  one  of  the  best  churches  in 
Switzerland,  with  several  other  churches  and  con- 
vents, a town  hall,  a square  dock-tower  in  the 
market-place,  the  arsenal,  with  an  extensive  and 
curious  collection  of  armour,  a museum,  govern- 
ment house,  with  some  good  sculptures,  hospital, 
house  of  correction,  barracks,  and  theatre.  It  has 
also  a gymnasium,  a botanic  garden,  and  a public 
lil iran*,  said  by  Ebcl  to  comprise  10,000  vols.  On 
the  whole,  however,  the  town  is  dull,  having  few 
manufactures,  and  but  little  trade. 

The  Polish  patriot  and  general,  Kosciusko,  re- 
sided here  during  the  last  two  years  of  his  life, 
which  terminated  on  the  16th  of  Oct,,  1817.  llis 
remains  were  Carried  to  the  cathedral  of  Cracow, 
where  they  repose  beside  those  of  the  famous  John 
Sobieski. 

SOMERSET,  a maritime  co.  of  England; 
having  N.  and  NW.  the  Bristol  Channel,  the 
Severn,  and  Gloucestershire,  E.  Wiltshire,  S. 
Dorset  and  Devon,  and  W.  the  latter.  Area, 

1 ,052,800  acres,  of  which  about  900,000  are  sud- 
]*>*cd  to  be  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture.  With, 
jKThajMS  the  single  exception  of  Yorkshire,  there 
is  no  county  in  England  that  has  a greater  variety 
of  surface  and  soil  than  Somerset,  111  some  places, 
jart  icularly  in  its  W.  and  NE.  divisions,  it  is  hilly, 
and  even  mountainous ; ill  its  middle  part,  between 
the  rivers  Ax  and  Parry,  there  are  very  extensive 
tracts  of  marsh  land,  which,  in  some  places,  are  of 
extraordinary  fertility:  in  other  places,  again, 
there  are  extensive  moors,  of  which  Exmoor,  at 
the  W.  extremity  of  the  co.,  ia  the  principal.  Rut, 
exclusive  of  these,  the  co.  contains  a large  extent 
of  lam l equally  adapted  for  tillage  and  pasturage. 
The  Vale  of  Taunton  is  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  beautiful  tracts  in  the  kingdom.  Tillage 
husbandry  is  neither  extensively  carried  on,  nor 
in  the  most  approved  manner.  The  land  is  not 
injured  by  overcropping,  but  it  is  not  properly 
wrought,  and  is  frequently  foul  and  out  of  order. 
Principal  crops,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  beans. 
In  the  southern  and  interior  parts  the  rotation  is, 

1.  fallow,  2.  wheat,  3.  beans  or  seeds,  4,  oats;  in 
the  E.  part  of  the  co.  it  is  generally,  1.  fallow, 

2.  wheat,  3.  oats  or  barley,  4.  seeds.  Potatoes 
arc  pretty  extensively  grown ; but  turnips  are  not 
cultivated  to  any  extent  in  any  part  of  the  co. 
Lime  is  frequently  used  on  the  arable  land ; and, 
with  the  exception  of  dung,  is  the  only  manure 
that  is  employed.  Drilling  but  little  practised; 
beans  mostly  planted  by  the  dibble.  A large  propor- 
tion of  the  co.  is  in  grass,  the  dairy  and  fattening 
systems  being  both  extensively  carried  on.  Cattle, 
principally  of  the  Devonshire  breed,  but  a great 
variety  of  other  breeds  are  met  with.  The  cele- 
brated’ Chedder  cheese  is  so  called  from  a village 
of  that  name  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Mendip  Hills; 
but  it  is  now  principally  made  in  the  marshes 
round  Glastonbury.  Bridgewater  cheese  is  made 
from  the  marshes  between  that  town  and  Cross. 
The  stock  of  sheep  in  the  co.  is  supposed  to  amount 
to  about  500,000  head,  partly  long  and  partly 
short-  woolled ; producing,  in  all,  about  10,500 
packs  a year.  Large  quantities  of  excellent  cider 
are  made  in  various  parts,  but  particularly  in  the 
Vale  of  Taunton.  1 he  woods  and  woodlands  are 
supposed  in  all  to  cover  from  20,000  to  25,000 
acres,  and  it  is  distinguished  by  the  stately 
growth  of  its  hedgerow  timber.  Property  variously 
divided ; some  large  estates,  but  a good  deal  of 
land  occupied  by  yeomen  who  farm  their  own 
estates.  Farms  of  various  sizes,  but  the  majority 
small.  Leases,  when  granted,  are  usually  for  8 or 
12  years;  in  many  instances,  however,  farmers 
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hold  at  will.  Mineral  products,  numerous  and 
valuable,  consisting  principally  of  coal,  lead,  cala- 
mine, fuller’s  earth,  limestone,  and  freestone. 
Owing,  however,  to  the  lead  mines  having  been 
nearly  exhausted,  or  becoming  more  difficult  to 
work,  the  produce  of  lead  is  now  quite  inconsider- 
able. The  woollen  manufacture  used  to  be  ex- 
tensively carried  on  at  Taunton,  but  it  has  given 
place  to  the  silk  trade,  introduced  in  1778,  and  at 
present  prosecuted  on  a pretty  large  scale.  The 
woollen  manufacture  is  still,  however,  carried  on 
at  Frome,  Shepton  Mallet,  Wellington,  and  some 
other  places  in  the  co. ; but  it  has  long  been  in  a 
declining  slate.  Gloves  largely  manufactured  at 
Yeovil.  Principal  rivers.  Lower  Avon,  Ax,  Bruc, 
P arret,  and  Exc.  The  Parrct  is  navigable  from 
Loogport  to  its  mouth.  Taunton  and  Bridgewater 
ore  united  by  a canal ; and  there  are  canals  in 
other  parts  of  the  co.  Somersetshire  is  divided 
into  40  hundreds  and  7 liberties,  mid  contains  475 
parishes.  It  returns  13  meins,  to  the  H.  of  CL 
viz.  4 for  the  co.,  2 each  for  the  cities  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  2 each  for  the  bor.  of  Bridgewater  and 
Taunton,  and  1 for  Frame.  Reg.  electors  for  the 
co.  20,499  in  1865,  being  11,867  for  the  eastern, 
and  8,632  for  the  western  division.  At  the  census 
of  1861,  the  pop.  numbered  *163,261,  while  in  184L 
there  were  435,982  inhabitants. 

SOMKRTON,  a market  town  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, co.  Somerset,  on  rising  ground  beside  flic 
Carey,  11  m.  SSVV.  Wells.  Area  of  par.  6,030 
acres.  Pop.  2,266  in  1861.  The  town  consists  of 
some  small  streets,  with  houses  mostly  of  blue  lias 
stone;  and  has  a town-hall  in  which  petty 
sessions  are  held,  and  one  of  the  co.  gaols.  The 
church,  an  ancient  structure,  has  an  eight-sided 
embattled  tower,  63  ft,  in  height.  The  living, 
a vicarage,  worth  259 L a year,  is  in  the  gift  of  the 
earl  of  I Ichestcr.  Somerton  has  a good  free-school, 
and  an  almshouse  for  8 poor  women. 

Though  supposed  to  have  been  a Roman  station, 
there  is  no  information  respecting  it  till  the  Hep- 
tarchy, when  it  was  a considerable  fortified  town, 
and  the  residence  of  Inn  and  other  kings  of  Wessex, 
lienee  it  abounds  in  Saxon  antiquities  including 
(tarts  of  the  ancient  walls,  a round  tower,  and  the 
castle,  in  which  John,  king  of  France,  was  im- 
prisoned subsequently  to  his  capture  at  the  battle 
of  Poictier*. 

SOMME,  a dep.  of  France,  reg.  N.,  comprised 
mostly  in  the  old  prov.  of  Picaray,  between  lat. 
49°  87'  and  50°  20'  N„  and  long,  l'o  25'  and  3°  10' 
E.;  having  N.  Pas-de-Calais,  E.  Aisne,  S.  Oise, 
and  W.  Seine -Infcrieure  and  the  English  Channel, 
Area 616,120  hectares.  Pop.  572,646,  in  1861.  Its 
general  slope  is  towards  the  NW,  which  direction 
is  taken  by  its  principal  rivers,  consisting  of  the 
Somme,  which  divides  it  into  two  nearly  equal 
parts,  the  Autliic,  forming  a part  of  the  N.  boun- 
dary, and  the  Brcsle,  bounding  it  on  the  S W.  The 
Somme  rises  at  Fonsomme  in  Aisne,  and  runs 
generally  NW.  to  the  English  Channel,  which  it 
enters  a little  below  St,  Valery,  nearly  opposite 
Hostings,  by  an  estuary  from  3 to  4 m.  wide,  after 
a course  of  about  120  m.  Its  principal  adlueuts 
are  the  Avre  and  Celle;  St.  Quentin,  Ham,  Pe- 
nnine, Amiens,  and  Abbeville  are  on  its  banks. 
The  Somme  is  navigable  for  about  half  its  course, 
hut  its  navigation  is  interrupted  by  shoals.  The 
lateral  canal  of  the  Somme  ( Canal  ik  Pieardir ), 
96  m.  in  length,  commences  at  Abbeville,  ami 
connects  this  river  with  the  Oise.  This  ddp,  has 
generally  a naked  aspect,  but  agriculture  is  more 
advanced  than  in  most  French  ddps.  More  com 
is  grown  than  is  required  for  home  consumption. 
About  200,000  liectol.  of  cider,  and  100,000  do.  of 
beer,  are  produced  annually.  Cattle  and  sheep  are 
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numerous,  and  the  produce  in  wool  is  stated  to  be  I 
•bout  780,000  kilog.  a year.  Mineral  products  are  | 
of  little  importance;  but  the  <kfp.  is  distinguished 
for  its  manufacture*.  Woollen,  cotton,  and  silkeu 
g«MKl*  of  various  kinds  are  made  at  Amiens  and 
Abi>evil]e;  cotton  and  linen  thread,  oil,  and 
leather  at  Peronne,  Ham,  and  Doullens.  Escar- 
botin  is  the  scat  of  some  of  the  largest  hardware 
factories  in  the  kingdom ; and  machinery,  pajx-r, 
and  beet- root  sugar  are  produced  in  considerable 
quantities.  Somme  is  divided  into  rive  arronds: 
chief  towns,  Amiens  the  cap.,  Abbeville,  Doullens, 
Montdidier  and  Peronne. 

SOOLOO  ISLANDS,  a group  of  the  E.  Archi- 
pelago, 4th  division  (Crawford),  extending  from 
the  NE.  part  of  Borneo  to  Mindanao,  the  most  S. 
of  the  Philippine  Islands,  between  the  4th  and  7th 
degs.  of  N.  laC,  and  the  12oth  and  123rd  of  E. 
long. ; having  S.  the  Sea  of  Celclies,  and  N.  the 
Sooloo  Sea.  They  consist  of  about  60  islands, 
taking  their  name  from  Sooloo,  one  of  the  largest, 
about  the  middle  of  the  group.  They  produce 
rice,  sweet  potatoes,  yams,  and  many  of  the  finest 
fruits  of  the  East ; but  sago  is  the  principal  food 
of  the  inhabs.  Pearls,  mother-of-pearl,  and  cow- 
rie* are  among  their  most  valuable  products.  For- 
merly the  inhabs.  carried  on  a large  trade  with 
Ja|ian;  at  present  their  commerce  is  chiefly  with 
the  adjacent  islands  of  Celebes,  Mindanao,  and 
Borneo,  ami  a few  junks  tliat  come  yearly  from 
China.  The  Sooloo*  are  mostly  Mohammedans, 
and  live  under  a sultan,  whose  power  is,  however, 
much  limited  by  a kind  of  feudal  aristocracy. 
They  are  distinguished  for  their  piracies,  and  their 
continual  hostility  to  the  Spaniards  of  the  Philip- 
pines; in  1776  tliev  destroyed  an  establishment 
formed  by  the  E.  1.  Comp,  on  the  neighbouring 
island  of  Balambagan. 

SOPHIA,  or  TKIADITZA.  • city  of  European 
Turkey,  prov.  Bulgaria,  near  its  W.  extremity,  in 
a fine  plain  on  the  Bogaua,  a tributary  of  the 
Iskcr,  90  m.  SSE.  Widin,  and  16ft  m.  S\V.  Kin 
chuk.  Pop.  estim.  at  43,000  in  1862.  Sophia  is 
generally  considered  as  the  cap.  of  Bulgaria,  and 
as  holding  a high  rank  among  the  cities  of  Euro- 
pean Turkey.  The  situation,  however,  is  the  most 
unfavourable  that  could  have  lieen  chosen  for  a 
city:  sunk  in  a hollow,  it  is  constantly  liable  to 
lie  inundated ; and  without  canals  to  carry’  off  the 
superabundant  waters  of  the  Isker,  the  plain  is 
almost  lust  to  the  labour  of  the  agriculturist.  The 
city  is  the  residence  of  the  begler-bcg  of  Rou- 
melia,  and  of  Greek  and  Kom.  Cath.  archbishops. 
It  has  manufactures  of  woollen  and  silk  stulls, 
leather  and  tohacco,  and  an  extensive  general 
trade.  There  arc  some  warm  baths. 

This  city,  founded  by  Justinian,  was  built,  it  is 
said,  on  the  ruins  ot  the  anc.  Sardica. 

SO ICV,  a city  of  Southern  Italy,  prov.  Casorta, 
cap.  distr.,  on  the  Liris,  50  m.  NNW.  Capua. 
Pop.  12,313  in  1362.  Sora  is  about  3 m.  distant 
from  Isola,  along  an  excellent  road,  which  termi- 
nates with  the  valley  itself  at  its  gates.  Here  the 
Liris,  flowing  from  a glen  of  narrower  dimensions, 
but  considerable  length,  forms  a bend  round  the 
city,  and  is  crossed  by  two  bridge*.  The  place  is 
consequently  in  a flat  but  not  unpleasant  position, 
one  whole  flank  being  watered  by  the  river,  and 
the  hinder  extremity  resting  against  an  insulated 
rocky  hill,  on  which  are  seen  the  ruins  of  its 
Gothic  castle,  and  those  of  its  still  more  ancient 
walls.  The  dwellings  arc  large,  the  streets  wide 
and  well  paved,  and  the  pop.  apparently  easy  and 
industrious.  After  its  cathedral,  in  the  front  of 
which  are  a number  of  inscriptions  and  fragments 
of  sculptures,  the  priiicqwd  building*  are  four 
other  churches,  several  convents,  hospitals,  and 
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I seminaries,  and  a showy  modem  gateway.  The 
adjacent  country  is  both  fertile  and  well  cul- 
tivated. 

Sora  was  of  Volacian  origin,  but  became,  at  an 
early  period,  attached  to  Uie  party  of  the  Sam- 
nites:  though  subdued  and  colonised  by  the 
Homans,  it  repeatedly  threw  off  their  yoke,  and 
vindicated  its  ancient  freedom.  Juvenal  enume- 
rate* Sora  among  the  country  towns  in  which  an 
individual,  tired  of  the  bustle  and  dissipation  of 
Rome,  might  find  a comfortable  residence : — 

* SI  potes  avelli  Clrcenrfbus,  optima  Sora;, 

Aut  Fab  rate  rirt,*  dooms,  aut  Fruainum*  para  t nr.’ 
Sat.iU.W3. 

Sora  was  the  birthplace  of  the  well  known 
Cardinal  Baronins. 

SORIA  (an.  Xunumtia),  a city  of  Spain,  in  Old 
Castile,  cap.  prov.  of  its  own  name,  on,  and  at  no 
great  distance  from,  the  source  of  the  Doom,  here 
crossed  by  • fine  stone  bridge,  113  m.  NE.  Madrid. 
Pop.  5,004  in  1857.  The  city  is  enclosed  by  old 
walls,  and  has  numerous  churches  and  convents, 
a hospital,  and  Jesuits’  college.  On  the  E.  it  is 
commanded  by  an  old  fortress,  now  partly  in 
ruins;  and  on  the  S.  is  a considerable  suburb.  It 
is  ill-built,  with  a few  silk  fabrics,  and  some  trade 
in  wool. 

Adjacent  to  the  town,  on  the  N.,  are  the  ruins 
of  the  famous  city  of  Nitmantia,  destroyed  by 
the  Romans,  anno  132  b.c.  No  people  ever  dis- 
covered greater  bravery,  or  made  a more  gallant 
stand  in  defence  of  their  liberties,  than  the  inhabs. 
of  this  small  state.  ‘ Xumantia,  ijuantum  Cartha- 
Cupu*r,  Corinthi,  ojnbus  inferior,  tan  turn  virtuti s 
nomine  et  honor e jxir  omnibus,  ntmrnunupte , si  virvs 
trstimes,  Hispania  dears.')  (Floras,  lib.  ii.cap.  18.) 
The  conduct  of  the  Romans  in  this  contest  was 
distinguished  alike  by  perfidy  and  vindictive  ma- 
lignity. The  Numan tines  having  defeated  Pom- 
pev,  grandfather  of  Pompey  the  Great,  who  had 
besieged  their  city,  he  concluded  a treaty  with 
them.  But  the  Romans  having,  on  various  pre- 
texts, broken  this  treaty,  sent  a powerful  army 
against  the  Numantincs  under  the  consul  Mali- 
cious. The  latter,  however,  being  even  more 
unsuccessful  than  Pompey,  was  obliged,  to  save 
himself  and  his  army  from  total  destruction,  to 
conclude  a new  treaty  with  hi*  successful  adver- 
saries, who  stipulated  for  nothing  but  that  they 
should  retain  their  independence,  and  be  reckoned 
among  the  friends  and  allies  of  Rome. 

Tiberius  Gracchus,  then  quiestor  in  the  consular 
army,  was  a principal  part}-  to  this  treaty,  the  ob- 
servance of  which  was  sworn  to  by  all  the  chief 
officer*  of  the  Roman  army.  But  though  the 
Numantincs  spared  by  this  treaty  the  lives  of 
10,000  Roman  soldiers  that  were  in  their  power, 
and  stipulated  for  nothing  that  a generous  or 
high-minded  people  could,  under  any  circum- 
stances, have  refused  to  concede,  the  senate  and 
people  of  Rome  were  base  enough  to  annul  the 
treaty,  and  sent  Scipio  Afro-anus,  who  had  de- 
stroyed Carthage,  to  wage  a war  of  extermination 
against  the  Numantincs.  Scipio,  who  knew  the 
bravery  of  those  he  had  to  contend  with,  did  not 
attempt  to  carry  the  city  by  storm,  but  having 
surrounded  it  by  strong  lines  of  circumvallaiiun, 
left  famine  to  effect  its  reduction.  Notwithstand- 
ing their  inferior  number*,  the  Numantines  made 
the  most  astonishing  efforts  to  break  through  and 
destroy  the  work*  of  the  Romans;  but  having 
been  repulsed,  they  were  reduced  to  the  most 
dreadful  extremities.  It  is  uncertain  how  the 
final  catastrophe  of  this  noble  city  was  consum- 
mated ; whether,  ns  Flora*  affirm*  (lib.  ii.  cap.  18), 
the  Numantines  set  it  on  fire  and  perished  m the 
flames,  or  whether,  as  Appian  states  (In  Ibcr., 
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p.  311),  having  surrendered,  the  small  remnant  of 
its  inhal*.  that  were  found  alive  were  sold  as 
slaves.  One  thing  only  is  certain,  that  the 
struggle  reflects  the  highest  credit  upon  the  Nu- 
mnntincs,  and  the  most  indelible  disgrace  on  the 
Romans.  It  is  due  to  the  character  of  Tiberius 
Gracchus  to  state,  that  he  reprobated,  in  the 
strongest  manner,  the  perfldy  and  bad  faith  of  his 
countrymen  in  refusing  to  ratify  the  treaty  with 
the  Numan  tines. 

SORRENTO  (an.  Surrmtum),  a city  and  sea- 
port of  South  Italy,  the  Neapolitan  dam.,  prov. 
Naples,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Hay  of  Naples,  18  m. 
SE.  that  capital.  Pop.  7,1  MO  in  1802.  The  city 
is  well  built  and  clean ; and  has  been  celebrated  in 
antiquity,  as  well  as  in  modern  times,  for  the 
lieauty  of  its  situation,  and  the  mildness  of  its 
climate,  being  hence  called  by  Horace,  Surrmtum 
am imum.  (Epist,  ii.  1«,  lin.’  52.)  It  is  the  seat 
of  an  archbishopric;  and,  besides  the  cathedral, 
has  several  churches,  numerous  convents,  a hos- 
pital, seminary,  college,  school  of  navigation,  and 
some  silk  manufactures.  It  was  supposed  in  an- 
tiquity to  have  been  the  seat  of  the  Sirens.  (Plin., 
lib.  iv.  cap.  5.)  liut  it  derives  its  principal  illus- 
tration from  its  having  been  the  birthplace  of 
Torquato  Tasso,  the  greatest  of  Italian  poets,  bom 
here  on  the  11th  of  March,  1644.  ‘Among  the 
many  respectable  houses  termed  palaces,'  says  an 
English  traveller,  ‘which  adorn  Sorrento,  that,  in 
which  the  author  of  the  “ (ierusalemme  Liberata” 
was  bom,  naturally  excites  the  greatest  interest; 
it  is  placed  on  the  clitT rising  immediately  from  the 
sea,  and  offers  some  pretensions  to  elegance  of  ar- 
chitecture, but  probably  retains  in  its  outward 
form  no  remains  of  its  ancient  appearance.  Sor- 
rento is  a place  of  high  antiquity ; aud  the  various 
inscriptions,  bas-reliefs,  found  in  it  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  arc  collected  under  an  archway  in 
the  town,  which  thus  forms  a kind  of  open  mu- 
seum, accessible  to  every  visitor.  The  ancient 
walls  and  towers  can  scarcely  be  referred  to  the 
Lombards,  who  erected  this  territory  into  a small 
indep.  principality.  Oil,  milk,  meat,  and  game 
are  all  excellent  in  their  different  kinds  at  Sor- 
rento ; while  its  veal  is,  by  some,  reputed  the  best 
in  Europe.  The  capital  is  supplied  from  it  with 
many  of  these  articles,  by  boats  plying  at  regular 
times  of  the  day.’  The  beautiful  bay  of  Sorrento, 
3 m.  wide,  is  surrounded  by  a semicircular  range 
of  wooded  bills,  between  which  and  the  sea  is  a 
rich  plain,  the  Piano  di  Sorrento,  in  which  are 
many  villages  and  detached  houses. 

It  was  on  the  hills  bounding  the  plain,  Collet 
Surrentini  ritiferi,  that  the  famous  wine  was  pro- 
duced, which,  in  antiquity,  vied  with  the  Filler- 
nian  and  Cacuban. 

* Snrrentina  bibls  ? nec  mjrrhina  plcta,  nee  anrum 

Same : dab  tint  calices  haic  tibi  vina  suns.’ 

Mart.  Kpig.,  lib.  xiil.  110. 

It  was  a powerful  wine,  and  did  not  arrive  at 
perfection  till  it  Itad  been  kept  above  twenty 
years.  Owing  to  the  want  of  care,  the  wine 
now  produced  from  Surrentine  grapes  is  among 
the  poorest  in  Italy.  Near  Sorrento  are  the 
remains  of  the  villa  of  Pollius,  described  by 
Statius. 

SOURABAYA,  a considerable  town  of  Java, 
being  one  of  three  principal  sea-porta  of  that 
island,  on  the  N.  coast  of  which  it  is  situated, 
about  100  m.  E.  Samarang.  It  stands  about  14 
m.  from  the  Strait  of  Madura,  ou  both  sides  a 
river,  said  to  be  navigable  by  boats  for  100  m,  | 
from  the  sen,  and  deep  enough  at  its  mouth  to 
receive  vessels  of  250  tons.  The  town  itself  is  of 
small  extent,  but  it  has  several  suburbs,  and  round  j 
it  are  a number  of  handsome  villas ; its  vicinity,  | 
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though  low,  being  less  unhealthy  than  that  of 
Batavia.  Mr.  Earl  (Eastern  Seas,  p.  47)  says 
that  it  is  also  much  more  gay  and  lively  than  tho 
latter,  and  well  supplied  with  provisions  of  all 
kinds.  So  urn bay a seems  to  have  the  only  secure 
harbour  on  the  N.  coast  of  Java,  and  tlie  only 
one  in  which  the  shipping  is  well  defended  by 
the  batteries  on  shore.  Its  chief  entrance  is  com- 
manded by  a strong  fort  on  a low  island  about 
9 ra.  from  the  town.  Several  English  residents, 
agents  to  houses  at  Batavia,  are  settled  here, 
though  Europeans  arc  upon  tho  whole  few. 
There  are  numerous  Arabs  and  their  descendants. 

SOUTHAMPTON,  a park  aud  mun.  bor.,  sea- 
port, and  market  town  oi  England,  being  a co.  of 
itself  in  Hampshire,  at  the  embouchure  of  the 
Itchcn,  in  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  called  Southampton 
Water,  12  m.  S.  by  E.  Winchester,  and  70  in. 
WSW.  London,  on  the  London  and  South  West- 
ern railway.  Pop.  of  bor.  40,960  in  1861.  The 
approach  to  the  town  from  the  London  road, 
through  a tine  avenue  of  trees  and  a well-built 
suburb,  is  exceedinglv  striking.  The  principal 
entrance  is  through  Margate,  one  of  the  ancient 
gates,  which  also  divides  the  town  into  two  |»ans, 
called  reflectively  Above-bar  and  Below-bar. 
The  High  Street  below  bar,  which  is  more  than  £ 
m.  in  length,  leads  directly  to  the  quay,  for  the 
improvement  of  which  the  water-gate  was  re- 
moved about  forty  years  ago.  The  ancient  jiart 
of  the  town  was  formerly  enclosed  with  walls 
about  1J  m.  in  circ.,  of  which  there  are  consider- 
able remains  ou  the  W.  side  of  the  town,  and  two 
old  gates  in  addition  to  Bargate.  Many  smaller 
streets  branch  both  E.  and  W.  from  the  principal 
avenue,  and  buildings  are  rapidly  increasing,  the 
space  occupied  bv  streets  and  houses  now  exceed- 
ing 34  ra.  in  circuit.  The  old  town  occupies 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  pars,  of  St,  John,  St, 
Lawrence,  Ilolyrood,  St.  Michael,  and  All-Saints- 
iutra.  The  pars,  of  St,  Mary  and  All-Saints-extra 
arc  extensive,  and  were  till  of  late  years  princi- 
pally agricultural.  The  town,  however,  now  ex- 
tends into  both  of  them;  and  in  the  latter  the 
new  buildings  consist  principally  either  of  hand- 
some town-houses  or  detached  villa  residences. 
The  pars,  of  St,  Lawrence  and  Ilolyrood,  through 
which  the  High  Street  passes,  contain  the  dwell- 
ings of  tlie  most  respectable  and  opulent  trades- 
people ; in  the  latter  are  the  market  place,  audit 
house,  custom  house,  several  of  the  principal 
hotels  and  the  town  quay ; indeed,  in  a com  * 
mercial  point  of  view,  these  two  pars,  comprise 
the  most  important  part  of  the  town.  The  whole 
town  is  well  paved,  lighted  writh  gas,  and  is  ex- 
ceedingly clean ; the  inhabs.  are  supplied  with 
water  from  an  Artesian  well  on  Southampton 
Common,  which  furnishes  40,000  cubic  feet  |»cr 
day.  The  old  reservoirs  on  the  common  are  sup- 
plied from  this  well  in  dry  seasons.  Besides  the 
buildings  devoted  to  commerce  and  other  pur- 
poses, the  town  has  a theatre  and  assembly-rooms. 
The  military  orphan  asylum  for  girls,  established 
by  the  late  Duke  of  York,  and  occupying  the  dis- 
used barracks,  has  been  removed,  and  the  build- 
ings are  now  appropriated  to  the  establishment 
for  the  trigonometrical  survey,  removed  thither 
from  the  Tower  of  London.  The  handsome  suite 
of  baths  on  the  beach  have  been  converted  into  a 
dock-house  and  offices  for  the  Southampton  Dock 
Company ; but  there  are  very  convenient  baths  in 
other  parts  of  tlie  town.  The  old  Saxon  castle, 
repaired  by  Richard  II.,  with  the  view  of  protecting 
the  hnrtiour,  was  pulled  down  a number  of  years 
ago,  and  a private  chapel,  in  which  the  Church  of 
EDgland  sendee  is  performed,  built  upon  its  site. 

The  town  has  five  par.  churches,  three  of  which 
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arc  in  the  gift  of  the  lord  chancellor,  one  in  that 
of  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  ami  another  in  the 
patronage  of  Queen’#  College,  Oxford.  Holyrood 
church  is  an  ancient  edifice,  with  a tower  and  spire, 
the  portico  Iteing  the  site,  before  the  Reform  Act, 
for  the  hustings  at  elections  for  the  bor.  St. 
Michael's  is  a large  structure  in  the  Norman  style, 
with  a handsome  tower  and  spire  between  the 
nave  and  chancel.  All-Saints  is  a Grecian  build- 
ing, with  a turret,  surrounded  by  six  Corinthian 
pillars  on  a square  pedestal.  St.  Mary’s,  also,  is  a 
modem  structure,  and  ita  extensive  burial-ground  ‘ 
long  served  as  a general  cemetery  for  the  town ; 
but,  within  the  last  few  years,  a cemetery  of  20 
acres  has  been  formed  on  Southampton  Common. 
The  R.  Cathi.,  Independents,  liaptista,  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  and  Jews  have  each  places  of  worship; 
and  there  is  a Friends’  meeting-house.  There 
are  two  chapels,  one  proprietory  and  one  under 
trustees  in  connection  witn  the  establishment,  and 
well-attended  Sunday  schools,  with  several  day 
schools,  supported  wholly  or  in  part  by  endow- 
ment. The  grammar  school,  founded  by  Edward 
VI.,  has  a small  endowment : the  premises  have 
been  rebuilt,  and  furnish  accommodation  for  about 
forty  boys,  boarding  with  the  head  master.  A 
hospital,  called  the  Domus  Dei,  founded  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.,  provides  lodging,  clothing, 
ami  a weekly  stipend  to  four  aged  people  of  each 
sex.  Among  other  valuable  charities  is  one  left 
in  1760  by  the  will  of  Alderman  Taunton,  which, 
besides  providing  for  the  instruction  of  ten  boys, 
furnishes  a stipend  of  10/.  a year  for  sixteen  aged 
(tersons,  and  gives  rewards  to  deserving  female 
servants.  It  has  also  a female  penitentiary,  public 
dispensary,  and  lying-in  charity,  a royal  humane 
society,  several  benefit  societies,  and  a school  of 
industry  for  fifty  girls,  founded  in  1828  through 
the  influence  of  Queen  Adelaide.  There  are  seve- 
ral religious  societies,  a literary  society,  a poly- 
technic institution  with  400  members,  iin  infirmary, 
and  several  news-rooms  and  subscription  libraries. 
A regatta  takes  place  every  summer  on  .South- 
ampton Water,  under  the  direction  and  patronage 
of  the  Southampton  Yacht  Club,  and  races  are 
held  in  autumn  on  the  common  NW.  the  town. 

Southampton  \)'ater  affords  good  anchorage,  and 
shii»  of  250  tons  may  load  and  unload  alongside 
the  town  quay,  close  to  which  is  the  custom  house. 
A pier  of  wood  and  stone,  which  projects  about 
400  yards  from  the  shore,  forms  a convenient  land- 
ing place  for  jxisscngers  from  steamers,  as  well  as 
a promenade  for  the  iuhnbs.  and  visitors.  It  has 
a carriage-drive  to  its  extremity.  Docks,  on  an 
extensive  scale,  have,  as  already  stated,  been  con- 
st ructcd,  which  contribute  materially  to  the  com- 
mercial facilities  now  enjoyed  by  the  port. 

Southampton  has,  in  recent  years,  become  a 
leading  {>acket  station.  The  Peninsular  and  Ori- 
ental fSiearn  Navigation  Company  run  the  whole 
of  their  vessels  from  this  i>ort  to  Alexandria  and 
Lisbon ; and  the  Royal  West  India  Mail-packet 
Company  start  their  steamships  from  this  port 
also,  and  have  a graving  dock  on  the  banks  of  the 
Itcliin  for  constructing  and  repairing  ships.  From 
ils  position  on  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  stretching  NW. 
from  between  Portsmouth  and  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
at  least  17  m.  into  the  country*,  and  which  lias 
been  prolonged  by*  means  of  the  Itchen  to  Win- 
chester, 12  m.  inland,  Southampton  is  the  em- 
porium of  an  extensive  district,  and  consequently 
enjoy*#  an  extensive  trade.  On  the  1st  of  Jan. 
1864,  there  belonged  to  the  port  136  sailing  vessels 
under  50,  ami  110  above  50,  tons;  besides  14 
steamers  under  50,  and  24  above  50,  tons.  The 
gross  amount  of  customs'  duties  received  at  the 
port  was  107,598/.  in  1863.  Owing  to  her  j>osi- 


tion  with  respect  to  the  opposite  coast  of  France, 
.Southampton  has  been  for  a lengthened  period  an 
imj>ortaiit  station  for  travellers  to  and  from  the 
continent.  There  are  daily  steamers  for  Havre, 
Dieppe,  aud  other  French  porta,  as  well  as  for 
Lisbon  and  the  Mediterranean. 

Southampton  was  first  incorporated  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  I.  Under  the  Mun.  Reform  Act  it  is 
divided  into  five  wards,  with  ten  aldermen  and 
thirty  councillors,  from  which  forty  memliera  arc 
chosen  the  mayor,  sheriff,  and  two  bailiffs.  The 
mayor  and  bailiffs  are  the  returning  officers  of  the 
borough.  Quarter  and  petty  sessions  are  held 
under  a recorder.  There  is  a court  for  the  recovery 
of  debts  to  any  amount,  and  a county  court  is 
established  here.  The  borough  has  returned  two 
members  to  the  H.  of  0.  since  the  23rd  Edward  I., 
the  right  of  election  down  to  the  Reform  Act 
lieing  vested  in  the  inhabit,  paying  scot  and  lot. 
The  electoral  limits  were  left  unchanged  by  the 
Houndary  Act.  Reg.  electors,  4,354  in  1865.  It 
is  also  the  election  town  for  the  S,  division  of  the 
co.  Hants. 

Southampton  is  said  to  have  arisen  out  of  the 
[ neighbouring  Roman  station  Clausentum , E.  the 
Itchen,  which  was  succeeded  by  the  Saxon  Han- 
tune,  on  the  site  of  the  present  town.  The  castle, 
as  already  stated,  was  much  enlarged  by  Richard 
II.,  who  also  strengthened  the  fortifications  about 
the  town  and  harbour.  Henry  V.  set  sail  from 
this  port,  in  August,  1415,  at  the  head  of  the 
troops  which,  on  the  25th  of  October  following, 
gained  the  great  victory*  of  Agincourt.  The  iu- 
habtf.  were  actively  engaged  in  the  wars  of  York 
and  Lancaster,  in  which  the  latter  party  was  de- 
feated with  great  loss.  Its  celebrity  as  a watering 
place  dates  from  the  middle  of  last  century,  when 
batlis  were  erected,  a chalybeate  spring  was  dis- 
covered, and  great  additions  were  made  by  the 
formation  of  new  streets  and  terraces,  and  the 
laying  out  of  public  gardens.  The  shores  of  South- 
ampton Water,  being  richly  clothed  with  wood  and 
studded  with  villas,  afford  a succession  of  finely- 
diversified  scenery,  set  off  by  the  mins  of  Nctley 
Abbey,  about  2 m.  SE.  from  the  town.  This  struc- 
ture was  founded  in  1229,  by  Henry  III.,  for  Cis- 
tercian monks.  The  refectory  and  kitchen  are  in 
tolerable  preservation,  and  there  are  some  fine 
remains  of  the  abbey  church,  which  was  cruci- 
form, and  had  at  its  E.  end  a noble  window.  The 
whole  is  embosomed  in  wood,  and  near  it  is  a 
modem  tower,  used  as  a tea-house,  on  the  founda- 
tions of  a fort  erected  by*  Henry  VIII.,  command- 
ing a fine  view  of  Southampton  Water. 

SOUTH  MOLTON  (or  MOULTON),  a manic, 
bor.,  market  town,  and  par.  of  England,  NE.  part 
co.  Devon,  bund.  S.  Molton,  on  an  eminence  near 
the  confines  of  Exmoor,  12  m.  E.  by  8.  Hamstnplc. 
Area  of  par.  6,160  acres.  Pop.  3,830  in  1861. 
The  limits  of  the  munic.  bor.  and  par.  are  co-cx- 
tensive.  The  town  consists  chiefly  of  three 
streets,  diverging  from  a spacious  market-place. 
Many  of  the  houses  are  good  ; streets  well  paved  ; 
the  footpaths  have  been  flagged,  at  a considerable 
expense,  by  the  corporation.  It  is  well  lighted, 
and  the  public  walks  are  kept  remarkably  clean. 
The  par.  church  has  some  good  monuments  and  a 
large  organ.  The  living,  a perpetual  curacy, 
worth  167/.  a year,  is  in  the  gift  of  the  dean  ami 
canons  of  Windsor.  There  are  free  and  charity 
schools ; a guildhall,  in  which  petty  sessions  are 
held  every  three  weeks;  and  a gaoL  The  pop. 
is  partly  manufacturing,  and  partly*  agricultural ; 
the  manufactures  are  chiefly  of  coarse  woollen 
cloth,  but  that  of  lacc  has  been  recently  intro- 
duced, and  the  trade  of  the  town  is  said  to  be 
increasing.  This  bor.  sent  menu,  to  the  1L  of  C. 
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in  the  30th  of  Edw.  I.,  but  it  does  not  Appear  to 
have  subsequently  exercised  the  privilege.  It 
was  chartered  by  Elizabeth  and  Charles  II.,  and 
is  governed  by  a mayor,  3 aldermen,  and  12 
councillors,  the  latter  being  elected  for  life  among 
the  resident  inhabitants.  About  3 m.  NE.  from 
the  town  is  Castle  Hill,  the  seat  of  Earl  Fortescuc. 

SOUTHWARK.  See  London. 

SOUTHWELL,  a market  town  and  par.  of 
England,  co.  Nottingham,  Southwell  and  Scrooby 
liberty,  on  an  eminence  near  the  Greet,  13  m. 
NE.  Nottingham.  Area  of  par.  4, 550  acres.  Pop. 
3,409  in  1361.  The  town  is  neat,  well  built,  and 
well  paved.  It  has  a convenient  suite  of  assembly- 
rooms  and  a theatre,  but  its  principal  building  is 
the  minster,  or  parish  church.  This,  which  is  a 
large  and  magnificent  edifice,  is  said  to  be,  in  part 
at  least,  as  old  as  the  time  of  Harold.  Its  extreme 
length  is  306  ft.,  its  breadth  50  ft.,  and  the  length 
of  tho  transept  121  ft.  The  W.  front  has  2 lofty 
square  towers,  divided  into  7 stories.  There  is  a 
low  massive  centre  tower,  and  a chapter-house  on 
the  N.  side.  The  nave  and  transepts  are  Norman, 
the  parts  E.  of  the  centre  early  English,  and  the 
chapter-house  early  Decorated.  There  are  some 
perpendicular  insertions,  particularly  a very  large 
>V.  window.  Within  the  church  are  the  monuments 
of  5 archbishops  of  York.  The  chapter-house, 
which  is  light  and  graceful,  has  16  prebends’ 
stalls.  * The  early  English  portions,  which  con- 
sist of  the  choir,  its  aisles,  and  small  E.  transepts, 
form  one  of  the  best  examples  of  this  style  in  the 
kingdom.  The  whole  of  this  church  deserves  the 
study  due  to  a cathedral ; and  though  it  lie  not  j 
so  varied  in  its  styles  as  some  edifices,  it  claims  ; 
attention  for  its  purity  and  good  preservation.’  I 
(Rickman’s  Gothic  Architecture,  p.  221.)  The  ' 
ruins  of  an  ancient  palace  of  the  archbishops  of 
York,  the  favourite  summer  retreat  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  stand  iu  the  park,  and  a part  is  now  ap- 
propriated as  a sessions  house  for  the  liberty.  The 
general  bridewell  for  the  county  is  at  Southwell, 
which  has  also  meeting  houses  for  Wesloyans  and 
Baptists,  and  a free- school,  with  2 scholarship  at 
St.  John’s  Coll.,  Cambridge.  What  little  trade 
the  town  possesses  is  chief! v in  malt,  hop,  and 
tan.  The  living  of  Southwell  is  a vicarage,  worth 
1444  a year,  in  the  gift  of  the  prebendarv  of 
Southwell.  Market  days,  Saturday  ; fairs,  \Vhit- 
Mondav  and  Oct.  21. 

SOUTH  WOLD,  a seaport,  mun.  bor.,  market 
town,  and  par.  of  England,  hund.  Birthing,  on 
an  eminence  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  co.  Suffolk, 
about  1 m.  N.  from  the  mouth  of  the  Blythe, 
30  m.  NE.  Ipswich,  and  94  m.  NW.  London. 
Bop.  of  munic.  bor.  2,032  in  1861.  The  town  con- 
sists principally  of  a long  row  of  houses  commen- 
cing near  the  brnlge  over  the  Bass  Creek,  and  ex- 
tending SW.  to  the  edge  of  the  clifT,  besides  nu- 
merous other  houses  with  gardens,  lying  N.  and  S. 
of  the  principal  street.  Near  the  soa  are  several 
good  houses,  but  the  others  are  chiefly  of  an  in- 
ferior description.  The  guildhall  is  a handsome 
stone  building,  and  a new  gaol  was  built  in  1819. 
On  the  cliffs  are  two  batteries,  one  of  which  has  a 
parapet  and  6 eighteen-pounders,  but  the  other 
has  only  2 guns.  The  church,  built  in  the  middle 
of  the  15th  century,  is  a fine  edifice  in  the  later 
English  style,  with  a lofty  tower  and  steeple  of 
freestone  intermingled  with  flint  of  various  colours. 
The  S.  porch  is  extremely  elegant,  and  above 
the  clerestory  roof  is  a light,  ojien  lantern.  The 
interior  is  highly  ornamented  with  gilding  and 
carved  work  ; and,  on  the  whole,  this  is  one  of  the 
finest  churches  in  the  co.  The  Independents, 
Baptists,  and  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  each 
places  of  worship  : the  town,  also,  has  3 Sunday 
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schools  and  a national  school.  The  retail  trade  of 
South wokl  is  trifling,  but  a somewhat  more  im- 
portant traffic  is  carried  on  in  the  importation  of 
coal  and  the  exportation  of  salt  (which  is  made 
here),  and  molt.  The  principal  business,  however, 
is  connected  with  the  infiux  of  visitors,  who  resort 
to  the  town  as  a watering-place  during  the  summer 
season,  and  for  whose  accommodation  there  are 
baths,  reading-rooms,  and  a grand  promenade. 
The  entrance  to  the  haven  is  by  the  river,  and 
vessels  trailing  to  this  port  land  their  ginxls  at 
Black-shore  quay,  about  4 m.  SSW.  the  town. 
The  superintendence  of  the  haven  is  vested  in 
commissioners ; and  it  has  been  improved  by  the 
erection  of  2 piers  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
which  has  been  mode  navigable  to  Halesworth, 
8 m.  W.  by  N.  the  town.  The  b<vr.  of  Southwold, 
which  was  incorporated  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII., 
is  governed  under  the  Mun.  Reform  Act  by  a 
mayor  and  8 aldermen,  with  12  councillors.  A 
court  of  record  is  established  for  the  recovery  of 
small  debts,  and  there  is  a court  of  admiralty  for 
the  regulation  of  the  port,  which  is  subordinate  to 
that  oi  Yarmouth.  Markets  on  Thursday : fairs, 
Trinity  Monday  and  Aug.  24. 

.Southwold,  or  Sole  Bay,  E.  of  the  town,  is  cele- 
brated as  the  scene  of  the  great  naval  engagement 
which  took  place  on  the  28th  of  May,  1672,  be- 
tween the  combined  English  and  French  fleets, 
under  the  Duke  of  York  (afterwards  James  II.) 
and  Marshal  de  Estrrfes  and  a Dutch  fleet  under 
the  famous  De  Ruyter.  The  action  was  most 
obstinately  contested,  the  loss  on  both  sides 
lieing  very  great  and  nearly  equal.  The  Earl  of 
Sandwrich,  who  behaved  with  the  greatest  gallantry, 
was  blown  un  along  with  his  ship.  The  French 
suffered  but  little,  in  consequence,  as  is  supposed, 
of  their  having  received  secret  instructions  to 
spare  their  ships. 

SPA,  a town  and  watering-place  of  Belgium, 
prov.  Lifege,  on  the  borders  of  Rhenish  Prussia, 
14  m.  SE.  Lifcge.  Pon.  4,773  in  1863.  The  town 
consists  of  a cluster  of  neat  white  houses,  thrown 
into  the  form  of  two  or  three  irregular  streets  and 
open  promenades,  the  whole  embowered  amidst 
trees  and  gardens,  and  overhung  on  the  N.  and  E. 
by  a woody  mountain  range.  It  was  at  one  period 
a place  of  great  resort,  and  so  highly  distinguished 
for  its  mineral  waters,  that  4 Spa  ’ became  a com- 
mon name  for  mineral  springs  and  bathing-places 
wherever  found.  One  of  its  most  distinguished 
patrons  was  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia,  who  fre- 
quently visited  it.  The  Pouhrm,  or  main  spring, 
is  a strong  and  active  chalybeate,  impreg- 
nated with  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  gives  it 
vivacity,  and  fits  it  for  being  preserved  and  sent 
in  bottles  to  all  (tarts  of  the  world.  There  are 
several  similar  springs  at  from  2 to  3 tn.  from  the 
town,  at  all  of  which  there  arc  pump-rooms,  and 
to  some  baths  arc  attached.  Sjia  has  all  the  usual 
structures  of  a watering-place,  including  reading- 
rooms  and  a theatre.  There  is  also  a Capuchin 
convent. 

SPAIN  (an.  Jlispania,  Span.  Espa%ny  Fr. 
Emaffiu),  An  extensive  and  once  powerful  kingdom 
of  N.  Europe,  occupying  the  E.  and  largest  portion 
of  its  SW.  | >en insula;  between  lat.  36°  o'  and  43° 
30’  X.,  and  long.  8°  20*  E.,  and  9°  10*  W.;  having 
NE.  France,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
Pyrenees;  N.  the  Bay  of  Bl*cav;  W.  Portugal 
and  the  Atlantic;  and  S.  and  fe.  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar  and  the  Mediterranean.  Greatest  length, 
E.  to  W.,  about  650  m. ; greatest  breadth,  550  m. 

The  kingdom,  inclusive  of  the  adjacent  islands 
is  divided  into  49  provinces,  the  area  and  pop.  of 
which,  and  of  the  12  ancient  divisions,  was  as  fol- 
lows at  the  enumerations  of  1846  and  1857 : — 
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PtotIoc** 

Arc*  In 
El*.  KJ. 

mile. 

Population 
la  1*46 

Population 
In  lUy,  1*67 

New  Castile — 

Madrid 

1,316 

369,126 

476,785 

Guadalaxara 

1,946 

159,044 

199,088 

Toledo  . 

8.774 

276,962 

828,755 

Cuenca 

1 1 ,804 

234.682 

229,959 

Ciudad  Real 

7.643 

277,788 

244,328 

Total  . 

80,882 

1,317,492 

1,477,915 

Old  Castile— 

Burgos  , \ 

( 224,407 

833,356 

Logrono  . V 

7,674 

{ 147,718 

173,812 

Santander  . j 

( 166,730 

214.441 

Oviedo  . 

3,686 

434,635 

624,529 

Soria  . . . 

4,076 

115,619 

147,468 

Segovia  . 

3,4«« 

134.864 

146.839 

Avila  . . . 

2,669 

137,903 

164,039 

Leon  . . 

6,894 

267 ,438 

348,7.56 

Palencia  . 

1,733 

148,491 

186,970 

Valladolid  . . 

8,279 

184,647 

244.023 

Salamanca  . 

6,626 

210,314 

263.516 

Zamora 

3,662 

159,425 

249,162 

Total 

72,447 

3,649,673 

5,473,826 

Galicia— 

Corunna  . 

( 435,670 

551,989 

Lugo  . 

15,897 

357.272 

424,186 

On*n.«  . 

J 319,038 

871.818 

Pontevedra 

( 360,002 

428.886 

Total 

88,344 

6,121,655 

6,250,705 

E-strcmadura — 

Badajoz  • ) 

14,329 

/ 816,622 

404,981 

CacvrvH  . 1 

l 231,398 

302,134 

Total  . 

102,673 

6,669,675 

6,957,820 

Andalusia — 

Seville  . ) 

( 867,303 

463,486 

Huelva  . \ 

8,989 

\ 133,470 

174,391 

Cadiz . . j 

{ 324,703 

383,078 

Jaen  . • . 

4,461 

266,919 

345,879 

Cordova  . 

4,169 

315,459 

851,636 

Total  . 

120,272 

7,077,529 

9,676,190 

Grenada — 

Grenada  • ) 

( 376,974 

441,917 

Almeria  . [■ 

9,622 

J 284,739 

315,664 

Malaga  . ) 

( 838,442 

451,406 

Total  . 

129,894 

8,027,734 

10,885,177 

Valencia — 

Valencia  . ) 

Alicante  . | 

Caste  lion -do-  [ 

1 

7,683 

( 461 ,685 

\ 318,444 

( 199,022 

606.608 

378,938 

260,919 

ln-Plana . / 

Murcia  . ) 

7,877 

f 280,694 

380,969 

Alboccto  . J 

1 180,763 

201,118 

Total  . 

146,464 

9,458,342 

12,563,927 

Catalonia — 

Barcelona  . \ 

442,473 

713,734 

Tarragona . 

12,180 

23:1,477 

820,593 

Lerida  . [ 

151,322 

306,994 

Gcrona  • ) 

214,150 

310,970 

Total  . 

157,634 

10,499,764 

14,216,218 

Aragon — 

( 304,823 

Zaragoza  . ) 

384,176 

Huesca  • [■ 

14,726 

J 214.874 

267,839 

Teruel  . ) 

l 214,988 

238,628 

- J 

Total  . 

172,360 

11,234,449 

15,096,861 

Navarre  ... 

2,460 

221,728 

297,422 

Total  . 

174^810 

11,466,177 

15,394,283 

Gulpnsroa — 

Alva  . 

1,082 

67,623 

96,398 

Biscay 

1,267 

111,436 

160,679 

Guipusooa  . . 

622 

104,491 

156,493 

Total  . 

177,781 

11,739,627 

15,807,753 

Islands— 

Balearic  Islands 

1,757 

229,197 

266,952 

Canary  Islands  . 

3,220 

199,950 

227,145 

Total  . 

182,768 

12,168,774 

16,301,860 
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The  shape  of  Spain  resembles  that  of  a very 
irregular  pentagon,  the  longest  side  of  which  faces 
the  X.  The  coast  line  is,  on  the  whole,  pretty 
regular,  without  those  great  and  sudden  inden- 
tations that  cliaracterisc  the  shores  of  many  other 
countries,  though  an  exception  may  be  made  as 
regards  the  coast  of  Galicia,  which  is  fringed  with 
bays  and  headlands,  the  principal  among  the 
former  being  the  Bays  of  Betanzos,  Pontevedra, 
and  Vigo;  and  among  the  latter  the  Capes  Eataca, 
Ortegnl,  and  Finisterre.  The  other  ca[>cs  of  Spain 
are  principally  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean. 
C.  Tarifa  abuts  on  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar ; and 
further  N.  are  Capes  Gata,  Talus,  La  Nao,  and 
Creux,  the  last  being  the  extreme  E.  point  of  the 
peninsula.  The  surface  is  very  much  diversified, 
and  intersected  with  mountains;  but  the  whole 
may  be  described  as  a table  land  of  considerable 
elevation,  Madrid,  the  cap.,  being  2,173  ft.  above 
the  sea,  which  is  the  average  height  of  the  towns 
in  the  interior.  Five  chains  of  mountains  are 
pretty  clearly  defined,  running  from  E.  to  \V. 
through  the  peninsula.  1.  Tlie  range  of  the 
Pyrenees,  not  only  divides  France  from  Spain,  but 
runs  in  a continuous  chain  parallel  to,  and  at  a 
short  distance  from,  the  N.  shore,  upwards  of  600 
m.  as  far  \V.  as  C.  Finisterre.  The  E.  division  is 
known  as  the  Pyrenees  properly  so  called,  the  \V. 
portion  consisting  of  the  Asturian  Mountains : the 
highest  point  in  the  former  Is  the  Pic  de  Netore 
on  Mount  Maladetta  (11,424  ft.),  and  in  the  latter 
the  Pella  de  PciTaramln.  SVV.  of  Oviedo  (11,031). 
2.  A range  extends  WSW.  from  the  Ebro,  near 
Tude la,  dividing  Old  and  New  Castile,  Loon  and 
Estremodura,  ami  thence  running  NSW..  through 
Portugal,  to  Cape  Roca,  near  Lisbon : the  culmi- 
nating point  is  the  Sierra  de  Grados  (10,552  ft.), 
at  the  SW.  angle  of  Old  Castile;  but  the  average 
height  docs  not  exceed  4,500  ft.  3.  A chain 
branching  SW.  from  that  last  mentioned  divide* 
the  basin  of  the  Tagus  from  that  of  the  Gum  liana: 
the  central  portion,  S.  of  Toledo,  called  the  Sierra 
de  Guadalupe,  attains  a height  of  5,110.  4.  A 
range,  called  the  Sierra  Moreno,  runs  along  the  S. 
bonier  of  La  Mancha,  in  New  Castile,  which, 
though  not  continuous,  and  of  no  great  extent, 
forms  the  water-shed  between  the  Guadiana  and 
Guadalquivir.  5.  The  Sierra  Nevada  runs  from 
C.  Palos,  near  Carthagena.  almost  as  far  as  Cadiz : 
it  is  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Mediterranean, 
the  most  elevated  part  being  SE.  of  Granada, 
where  the  Cerro  de  Mulahaceu  rises  11,660  ft. 
above  the  sea  : the  peak  of  Veleta  is  11,3*5  ft.  in 
height ; and  further  W.  the  Serrania  de  Honda 
attains  an  elevation  of  6,011  ft.,  while  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Honda  is  about  3,300  ft.  above  the 
sea.  (See  Essay  on  the  Phya.  Gcog.  of  Spain,  in 
Laborde,  Itindraire  d’Espagne,  vol.  v.  last  ed.; 
Bruguicrc,  Orographic  de  1’  Europe ; Bcrghaus, 
Krdbeschreihung,  p.  316-318;  Antillon,  p.  226-270. 
The  altitudes  are  given  exclusively  from  Bru- 
guidre.) 

The  mountain-chains  now  described  regulate 
the  course  of  the  principal  rivers,  some  of  which 
are  of  great  extent,  and  have  numerous  tributaries. 
Immediately  S.  of  the  Pyrenees  Is  the  Ebro,  which, 
rising  on  the  Asturian  range,  near  Hevnosa,  run* 
SE.  through  a succession  olnarruw  valleys,  receiv- 
ing it*  chief  tributaries  from  the  S.  face  of  the 
Pyrenees,  ami  flown  into  the  Mediterranean  about 
26  m.  below  Tortosa  : it*  entire  length  somewhat 
exceeds  400  m.,  and  the  area  of  its  basin  is  esti- 
mated by  Berghaus  (Erdbesehreibung,  p.  237)  at 
25,86(1  t*q.  m.  Among  the  other  rivers  llowing 
into  the  Mediterranean  arc  the  Guadalaviar  and 
Jucar,  falling  into  the  Bay  of  Valencia,  and  the 
Segura  in  Murcia : the  rest  are  unimportant.  Five 
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large  rivers  run  westward  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
The  most  N.  of  these  is  the  Minho,  which  rises  in 
the  Asturian  Mountains,  and  running  first  S.  and 
then  SW.,  enters  the  sea  a little  below  Caniinha, 
alter  a course,  including  its  windings,  of  about 
160  m.  The  Douro  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Old 
Castile,  a few  miles  N.  of  Soria,  and  takes  a gene- 
rally W.  course,  by  Aranda,  Tordesillas,  and  Za- 
mora, as  far  as  M i ran  da,  where,  turning  southward, 
it  forms  a portion  of  the  Ixmndiuy  of  Portugal, 
through  which  it  Hows  westward  into  the  sea  close 
to  ( )j»orto : its  length  is  estimated  at  500  m.,  and 
the  country  drained  by  itself  and  tributaries  some- 
wliat  exceeils  34,000  sq.  m.  The  Tagus  has  its 
source  in  the  Sierra  de  Albarracin,  in  Aragon, 
whence  it  Hows  W8W,  by  Aranjucz,  Toledo,  Ta- 
lavera,  and  Alcantara,  to  the  coniines  of  Portugal : 
it  then  turns  SSW.,  and,  after  expanding  into  a 
fine  actuary,  enters  the  Atlantic,  a little  below 
Lisbon,  built  on  its  N.  bank.  The  Tagus  has 
numerous  important  tributaries,  the  chief  of  which 
are  the  llcnarcs,  Alberche,  Alagon,  and  Zatas,  the 
lost  being  in  Portugal : the  extent  of  its  basin  is 
estimated  at  29,000  sup  m.  The  Guadiana,  rising 
in  La  Mancha,  runs  tirst  NW.,  then  VV.  as  far  as 
liadajoz,  where  it  curves  southward,  and  enters 
the  sea  at  Ayamontc,  after  a course  of  420  m. ; it 
has  several  pretty  large  tributaries,  and  drains  an 
area  of  about  25,600  si],  m.  The  Guadalquivir, 
which,  with  its  tributaries,  drains  a large  portion 
of  Andalusia,  rises  in  the  Sierra  de  Alcaraz,  and 
taking  a SSW.  direction  by  Andujar,  Villafranca, 
Cordova,  and  Seville,  turns  southward,  and  after 
crossing  a low,  unhealthy  swamp,  enters  the 
Atlantic  at  San  Lucar,  after  a course  of  320  m. : 
its  largest  affluent  is  the  Genii,  and  the  area  of 
the  entire  basin  is  nearly  18.000  sq.  ro.  Hut,  with 
the  exception  of  those  portions  of  the  Douro  and 
Tagus  within  the  limits  of  Portugal,  these  rivers, 
notwithstanding  their  length,  offer  few  advantages 
for  navigation,  owing  to  the  rocks,  shallows,  and 
falls  with  which  they  are  encumbered. 

The  Ebro  has,  however,  been  made  navigable 
to  a considerable  extent  bv  means  of  the  Canal  of 
Aragon ; and  the  channel  of  the  Tagus  is  also  in 
course  of  being  improved,  so  os  to  make  it  acces- 
sible for  boats  as  far  as  Aranjucz.  Vessels  of  100 
tons  ascend  the  Guadalquivir,  within  about  8 m. 
of  Seville.  The  rivers  on  the  N.  side  of  Spain  are 
comparatively  insignificant,  owing  to  the  closeness 
of  the  Asturian  Mountains  to  the  sea : one  of  these, 
the  Hidassoa,  forms  the  dividing  line  between 
France  and  Spain.  There  are  no  lakes  of  any 
considerable  size,  though  in  the  Pyrenees  and 
other  chains  there  are  several  small  mountain- 
lakes.  Swamps  and  morasses,  however,  are  both 
numerous  and  extensive ; the  principal  l»cing  the 
Gnllocante,  in  Aragon;  the  Nave,  near  Palcncia; 
and  the  Lagnnes  of  Palomarcs  and  Caldera. 

A central  band  of  granite  and  mica-schist 
stretches  along  the  Pyrenees  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean to  the  Hay  of  Hiscay,  flanked  successively  by 
W-ds  of  secondary  and  cretaceous  formations : the 
primary  rocks,  however,  are  by  no  means  so  ex- 
tensive as  in  the  Alps,  and  do  not  extend  west- 
ward beyond  the  Hidnssoa,  all  the  mountains  of 
Asturias  and  Galicia  being  of  the  sandstone  and 
carboniferous  limestone  that  form  the  lower  parts 
of  the  main  chain.  The  lofty  range  that  divides 
the  two  Castiles,  and  forms  the  watershed  between 
the  Douro  and  Tagus,  consists  chiefly  of  granite 
and  other  primary  rock»?  which  pass  eastward 
under  the  samlstone,  forming  the  lofty  uplands  of 
Soria,  in  Old  Castile : it  is  flanked  on  both  sides 
by  sandstone  and  limestone ; hut  in  New  Castile 
are  extensive  lx*ds  composed  of  the  debris  of  pri- 
mitive rocks  associated  with  marls  and  gypsum, 


the  marly  subsoil  being  remarkable  for  the  fertility 
of  the  surface,  wrherrns  the  gypseous  districts  arc 
remarkable  for  their  barrenness  and  dismal  apj*oar- 
ance,  such  as  is  exhibited  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Madrid.  The  Sierra  Morcna  also  exhibits  a large 
proportion  of  primary  rocks,  partly  covered  by 
secondary  and  other  rocks,  with  the  nature  of 
which  we  are  but  little  acquainted.  The  Sierra 
Nevada  is  a mass  of  mica-slate  and  soqxsntine. 
Hanked  northward  hv  secondary  and  more  recent 
rocks,  containing  some  of  the  richest  marbles  of 
Spain,  many  of  which  adorn  the  churches  of 
Granada  and  Seville:  the  S.  side,  forming  the 
deep  vallevs  of  the  Alpujamts,  is  principally  of 
secondary  limestone  resting  on  slate  (highly  me- 
talliferous), greenstone,  and  blue  limestone.  The 
limestone  strata  of  the  Sierra  do  Gador  are  remark- 
able for  lead  mines,  which  arc  extremely  rich,  and 
sufficient  to  supply  the  whole  of  Europe  with  this 
mineral  for  many  centuries  to  come.  With  respect, 
indeed,  to  the  mineral  wealth  of  Spain,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  it  is  verv  great,  and  hv  no 
means  exhausted  by  the  workings  of  the  ancients. 
There  are  valuable  copper-mines  in  the  Sierra 
Morena  and  the  Alpujarras,  and  near  Ternel  in 
Aragon.  Quicksilver  is  found  at  Almadcn,  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  and  graphite  occurs 
near  Mnrbelln,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Malaga. 
Graphite  is  found,  also,  in  the  high  Pyrenees, 
scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  Cumberland,  but  wholly 
un wrought.  Sulphur  occurs  in  several  parts  of 
Valencia,  and  *ait|*etre,  alum,  and  salt  are  found 
in  muny  parts  of  the  country.  Iron  and  coal 
abound  in  the  mountains  of  Hiscay  and  Asturias, 
and  arc  wrought  to  a considerable  extent ; l resides 
which  there  arc  extensive  iron  mines,  with  smelt- 
ing-houses, Ac.,  at  Marbclla,  near  Malaga,  and  in 
the  Sierra  Morena,  near  Pedroso.  Coal  occurs, 
also,  in  large  seams  throughout  Aragon  and  Cata- 
lonia, as  well  as  on  the  Guadalquivir  near  Seville; 
and  traces  of  the  same  mineral  have  been  dis- 
covered near  Malaga. 

The  m il  of  the  |>eninsula  exhibits  great  diver- 
sities. The  central  region  consists  for  the  most 
|>art  of  arid,  unsheltered  plains  either  of  sand  or 
gypsum,  intersected  with  lofty  mountains,  which 
reflect  with  intolerable  fierceness  the  scorching 
heat  of  summer,  and  sharj>cn  into  more  intense 
keenness  the  intense  cold  of  winter.  The  lower 
region  of  the  coast,  sloping  gradually  towards  the 
sea,  is  broken  into  an  alternation  of  mountains  and 
valleys,  producing  the  most  agreeable  varictv,  and 
presenting  a pleasant  contrast  to  the  bleak  and 
barren  sameness  which  characterises  the  central 
region.  It  is  everywhere  fertile,  or  may  lie  ren- 
dered so  by  irrigation.  The  alluvial  soil  of  Old 
Castile  is  tolerably  productive,  even  without  irri- 
gation : New  Castile  has  every  variety,  from  the 
gvpseous  marl  aim  posing  the  tsx>r  soil  aliout 
Madrid,  to  the  red  marl  of  Guadalaxara  and  the 
limestone  of  Arganda.  The  valleys  of  the  Sierra 
Morena,  and  the  whole  of  Estrernndura,  have  a 
soil  formed  of  detritus  from  primary  rocks,  and 
cannot  lie  cxceUed  in  beauty  and  natural  fertility. 
The  soil  of  Andalusia  is  chiefly  of  marl  and  clay 
interspersed  with  red  sandstone*  marls,  and  it  is  by 
irrigation  only  that  it  can  be  made  productive. 
The  Vega  of  Malaga,  however,  is  naturally  of 
surprising  fertility,  owing  partly  to  the  long  esta- 
blishment of  irrigation,  but  partly,  also,  to  the 
fact  of  its  being  in  a great  measure  alluvial.  Va- 
lencia has  a poor  ungrateful  soil,  yielding  crops 
only  by  forced  cultivation,  and  the  use  of  water. 
In  Catalonia  and  Aragon  the  detritus  of  limestone 
is  found  alternating  with  fino  red  marls  and  waste 
tracts  of  gypseous  marls,  similar  to  those  near 
Madrid.  On  the  whole,  the  valleys  of  the  Sierra 
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Morena  and  the  Alcarria.  the  provinces  of  Toledo  | 
and  Guadalaxara,  the  Vega  of  Malaga,  and  the  j 
country  between  Gibraltar  and  Cadiz,  would  prob- 
ably repay  the  labours  of  agriculture  better  than 
other  parts  of  Spain. 

The  climate  of  Spain  is  greatly  diversified,  being 
modified  by  the  physical  conformation  of  the 
country.  The  tcnqicrature  of  the  air  always  vary- 
ing less  near  the  coast  than  in  the  interior,  is  much 
more  equable  in  the  maritime  than  the  other  provs. 
On  the  N.  and  W.  ctwist  westerly  winds  prevail ; 
and,  being  loaded  with  moisture  from  the  Atlantic, 
discharge  abundant  rains  in  winter  and  spring. 
The  coust  of  the  Mediterranean  has  a calmer 
atmosphere,  with  a prevalence  of  E.  winds,  and  a 
temperature  generally  rising  nl»ove  57°  Fahr.,  and 
seldom  descending  so  low  as  32°.  Winter,  indeed, 
is  almost  unknown  on  a coast  sheltered  by  the 
elevated  land  of  the  interior,  and  warmed  by  the 
rays  of  a cloudless  sun ; while  the  heat  of  summer 
is  very  great,  and  would  be  all  but  intolerable, 
were  it  not  lessened  by  the  sea  breeze,  which  lasts 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  On  the  plateau 
of  Castile,  the  mean  height  of  which,  according  to 
Bruguiere,  about  1,960  ft.  above  the  sea,  heat  ac- 
cumulates much  more  slowly,  and  it  is  only  during 
the  month  of  July  that  the  temperature  ascends 
as  high  as  77°  Fahr.  In  August,  the  mornings 
and  evenings  begin  to  t>o  cold,  and  in  winter  the 
severity  of  its  climate  forms  a very  striking  con- 
trast with  the  heats  of  summer.  Except  in  the  N. 
pro  vs.,  the  climate  of  S|«in  is  everywhere  remark- 
able for  dryness ; a freedom  from  rain  and  a 
cloudless  skv  being  advantages  that  may  generally 
be  counted  on;  but  this  dryness  occasionally  be- 
comes so  excessive  that  the  rivers  are  dried  up, 
vegetation  destroyed,  and  men  and  animals  die 
miserably  of  thirst.  (For.  Quart.  Rev.,  ix.  153.) 
Two  kinds  of  win<U  are  very  troublesome  in  Spain. 
The  gallego,  a N.  and  NW.  wind,  which  comes 
down  from  Galicia,  is  very  cold  and  piercing; 
causing,  besides  other  diseases,  painful  affections 
of  the  eyes,  often  ending  in  blindness,  which  is 
very  common  in  all  the  more  elevated  districts. 
Tins  ophthalmia,  however,  is  attributed  by  some 
writers  to  the  vast  quantities  of  minute  nitrous 
particles  blown  up  from  the  waste  lands,  and  held 
m suspension  by  the  wind.  (Faure,  Souvenirs  du 
Midi,  p.  ft-#.)  The  S.  pro  vs.  arc  visited  by  the 
Mulatto , which,  like  the  sirocco  of  Italy,  relaxes  the 
system,  and  produces  giddiness,  inflammation,  and 
even  death.  Owing  to  its  extreme  and  sudden 
variations,  the  climate  of  the  central  plateau  is  far 
from  healthy.  The  Madrid  colic  is  always  dan- 
gerous, and  often  fatal  to  strangers ; besides  which 
there  is  a general  tendency  to  pulmonary  con- 
sumption, and  other  diseases  of  the  lungs.  Scro- 
fulous diseases  are  even  more  common  than  in 
Russia,  and  epilepsy  is  by  no  means  rare.  The 
yellow  fever,  which  often  ravages  the  S.  provs., 
has  created  much  discussion  among  physicians, 
some  of  whom  treat  it  as  epidemic,  while  others 
are  of  opinion  that  it  is  brought  to  Spain  by  in- 
fection. Insanity  prevails  more  or  less  in  all 
rts,  but  especially  in  the  provs.  bordering  on  the 
oditerranean. 

The  mineral  product s of  Spain  are  rich  and  va- 
rious, aud  might  certainly  be  made  the  source  of 
vast  wealth.  By  a curious  coincidence  Spain  itself 
was  to  the  ancient  what  its  American  possessions 
have  been  to  the  modem  world,  the  principal  source 
of  the  supply  of  the  precious  metals.  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly doubtful,  however,  notwithstanding  the 
numerous  statements  to  the  contrary,  whether  the 
Carthaginians  or  Romans  ever  discovered  any 
mines  of  gold  aud  silver  in  Sj>ain.  The  more 
probable  opinion  seems  to  be,  that  the  gold  was 


wholly  obtained  from  washings;  and  that  the 
silver,  which  was  by  far  the  more  alaindant  and 
important  product,  was  extracted  from  the  lead, 
which  was  then  raised,  partly  for  the  Rake  of  the 
silver,  in  vast  quantities.  (Antilion,  Gcografia, 
149.)  The  mine  of  Guadalcanal,  the  only  one  of 
silver  that  is  now  wrought,  was,  with  that  of 
Cazalla  and  other*,  discovered  long  after  Spain 
had  been  evacuated  by  the  Romans. 

The  most  valuable  of  the  existing  Spanish  mines 
are  those  of  lead  in  Granada;  and  the  supplies  ob- 
tained from  them  during  the  last  20  years  have 
been  so  large,  that  they  have  occasioned  the  aluin- 
donment  of  several  less  productive  mines  in  other 
countries,  and  a considerable  fall  in  the  price  of 
lea<L  The  quicksilver  mines  of  Almadcn,  in  La 
Mancha,  are  also  extremely  productive,  and  supply, 
indeed,  most  port  of  the  quicksilver  imported  into 
this  country,  and  large  quantities  for  the  New 
World.  Exclusive  of  innumerable  salt  springs, 
there  are  mines  of  rock  salt  at  Migranilla,  in  La 
Mancha,  and  the  mountain  of  Cardona.  In  Cata- 
lonia, 17  m.  NW.  Monserrat,  is  a vast  and  solid 
moss  of  pure  rock  salt.  The  iron  trade  will  be 
afterwards  referred  to : copper,  tin,  antimony,  and 
other  minerals  are  found  in  various  j*arts  of  the 
country,  with  every  variety  of  marble,  and  the 
finest  building  stone.  There  can,  indeed,  be  no 
doubt,  that,  under  a government  capable  of  de- 
veloping the  national  resources,  the  mineral  wealth 
of  Spain  would  be  found  to  be  equal,  if  not  su- 
perior, to  that  of  most  other  countries. 

Vegetable  anti  Animal  Products, — The  wheat  of 
Spain,  though  of  very  various  qualities,  is  gene- 
rally excellent,  and  its  bread  is  said  to  lie  the  lx*st 
in  Europe.  In  some  districts  the  quantity  grown 
is  insufficient  for  the  consumption,  the  deficiency 
being  made  up  from  the  surplus  produce  of  other 
provs.,  or  by  importation,  though,  owing  to  the 
badness  of  the  roads,  and  the  consequent  difficulty 
and  cost  of  carriage,  there  is  often  a great  differ- 
ence in  the  prices  of  com  in  markets  at  no  great 
distance  from  each  other.  Wine  is  raised  abun- 
dantly throughout  the  country;  and  the  coast 
districts  of  Xeres,  Rota,  Malaga,  Benicarlo,  and 
Alicante,  furnish  large  quantities  for  exjiortation. 
The  wine  of  the  interior,  though  Reldom  exported, 
in  consequence  of  the  bad  roads  and  expense  of 
transfiort,  is  sometimes  of  good  quality;  and  that 
of  Val  dc  Penas,  in  La  Mancha,  in  particular,  a 
dry  red  wine,  has  obtained  a high  reputation  for 
its  superior  flavour  and  delicacy.  Grapes  are  also 
exported  both  in  a fresh  and  dried  state.  Among 
the  other  productions  of  the  soil  are  oats,  barley, 
maize,  rice,  oil,  sugar,  hemp,  flax,  esparto  or  sedge, 
cotton,  saffron,  barilla,  honey,  and  silk,  with  all 
the  European  vegetables,  and  some  even  of  those 
of  the  warmer  regions. 

The  fruits  of  the  S.  are  lemons,  bitter  and  sweet 
oranges,  pomegranates,  dates,  olives,  nlmonds,  and 
pistachio  nuts;  apples,  pears,  cherries,  peaches, 
and  chestnuts  are  grown  in  the  N.  provs.  Im- 
mense quantities  of  hazel  nuts  are  exported  from 
Catalonia,  and  the  fruit  of  the  carob-tree  is  used 
for  feeding  cattle.  On  the  Pyrenees,  Asturian 
Mountains,  the  Sierra  Morena,  Ac.  are  luxuriant 
forests ; but,  on  the  whole,  bipain  has  less  timber 
than  any  other  extensive  country  of  Europe ; a 
circumstance  owing,  not  to  any  inaptitude  of  the 
soil  for  the  growth  of  forest  trees,  but  to  an  in- 
veterate and  inexplicable  prejudice  of  the  people 
against  trees,  which  are  mercilessly  cut  down  or 
destroyed  before  they  attain  any  considerable  size. 
Indeed,  so  universal  is  this  propensity  in  the 
central  provs.,  that  the  most  rigorous  measures 
are  necessary  to  preserve  the  avenues  of  Aranjucz 
from  wanton  destruction ; and  all  statutes  for  the 
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encouragement  of  planting  have  signally  failed  of 
their  object,  Spain  has  eight  varieties  of  oaks; 
among  which  are  the  evergreen  oakt  or  Quercus 
Ixillotu , which  has  edible  acorns,  in  taste  resem- 
bling chestnuts;  the  cork  oak  (Q.  * utter),  and  the 
cochineal  oak  (Q.  cocci  fern),  on  which  is  found 
the  false  cochineal,  yielding  a fine  crimson  dye. 
The  true  Quercus  mbur,  however,  which  furnishes 
the  best  materials  for  ship-building,  scarcely  exists, 
except  in  the  N.  pro  vs.  Among  the  other  forest 
trees  may  be  enumerated  tamarisks  pines  beeches, 
chestnut  trees  nut  trees  firs,  poplars  and  the 
sumach  (Rhus  coriaria ),  the  bark  of  which  is  usod 
for  tanning. 

Among  the  animal  products  of  Spain,  the  horse 
is  entitled  to  particular  notice.  The  Arabs,  when 
in  possession  of  the  country,  stocked  it  with  their 
finest  breeds;  and  though  the  race  has  degene- 
rated, it  still  shows  many  of  the  points  by  which 
it  was  originally  distinguished.  In  beauty,  grace, 
and  docility,  tlie  horses  of  Andalusia  are  said  to 
be  superior  to  those  of  England ; but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  they  arc  equal  to  the  same 
amount  of  labour.  In  fact,  the  number  of  good 
horses  is  rapidly  decreasing  in  Spain,  chiefly 
owing  to  the  preference  given  to  mules  for  do- 
mestic and  agricultural  purposes:  the  importation 
of  horses  to  improve  the  breed,  and  the  exporta- 
tion of  colts,  are  alike  forbidden ; and  the  number 
of  horses  bred  at  present  is  quite  inconsiderable, 
notwithstanding  tlie  decrees,  premiums,  and  en- 
couragements of  every  kind  that  have  been  offered 
bv  government.  The  celebrated  breed  of  the 
sovereigns  of  Spain  at  Cordova  is  nearly  extinct; 
in  the  Serrania  de  Honda  (once  the  Cleveland  of 
S|>ain)  only  miserable  animals,  called  serranos , 
are  now  reared  : the  wealthiest  Andalusian  nobles 
have  only  2 or  8 indifferent  saddle-horses,  and 
then*  is  scarcely  a horse  in  the  whole  country  fit 
for  the  draught  of  artillery.  Great  numbers  of 
mules  are  bred  in  Old  Castile,  being  sent  to  come 
to  their  full  size  in  the  rich  pastures  of  Estre- 
mndura,  whence  they  are  supplied  to  the  rest  of 
Spain.  The  asses  are  very  different  animals  from 
those  seen  in  England,  being  of  a large  size,  care- 
fully bred,  and  in  strength,  docility,  ami  sure- 
foo  ted  ness,  nearly  equal  to  the  mules.  Cattle  are 
small  and  not  of  fine  appearance.  The  bull  of 
Andalusia  is  found  wild  in  the  Sierra  Morena. 
Hogs  are  bred  in  vast  numbers,  and  those  which 
feed  on  acorns  are  celebrated  for  the  delicacy  of 
their  meat,  which  is,  perhaps,  unequalled.  Sheep, 
however,  are  the  favourite  stock  of  Spain,  and  are 
everywhere  raised  in  considerable  numbers,  nor 
are  there  wanting  wild  animals,  such  as  wolves, 
lynxes,  wild  cats,  wild  boars,  and  foxes.  The 
bear,  which  used  to  be  common  two  centuries 
ago,  is  now  found  only  in  the  Pyrenees.  Monkeys 
are  met  with  in  the  Sierra  de  Honda,  besides 
which  there  are  various  reptiles,  as  chameleons, 
lizards  (some  2 ft.  in  length),  vipers,  and  snakes. 
Among  the  birds  may  be  noticed  several  species 
of  vultures,  falcons,  owls/ravens,  magpies,  Cornish 
choughs,  partridges,  quails,  bustards,  and  plovers. 

Agriculture. — ‘No  country  in  Europe,*  says  La- 
borde  (Itineraire  d'Espagne,  voL  iv.),  *is  so’ gene- 
rally fertile  as  Spain,  or  has  equal  advantages  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year.  Spain,  after  its  conquest 
by  the  Homans,  became  the  granary  of  the  Homan 
empire.  Under  the  Goths,  vast  canals  and  sluices 
were  formed  for  irrigating  the  land,  and  the 
amount  of  com  then  raised  was  sufficient  not  only 
for  the  home  supply,  but  also,  to  a considerable 
extent,  for  exportation.  Agriculture  under  the 
Moors  was  in  a si  ill  more  flourishing  state;  for 
when  they  invaded  the  country,  they  carried  with 
them  their  methods  of  husbandry,  broke  up  the 


uncultivated  lands,  augmented  the  number  of 
plantations,  carried  the  art  of  irrigation  to  a degree 
now  scarcely  attainable,  introduced  the  culture  of 
rice,  aiul  greatly  improved  the  breed  of  horses : 
in  fact,  every  kind  of  production  was  increased 
under  their  improving  hands ; and  the  era  of 
their  expulsion  designates  the  epoch  of  the  de- 
cline of  agriculture.  The  Spaniards,  thus  de- 
prived of  the  assistance  of  the  Moors,  were  com- 
pelled to  till  the  land  themselves;  but  for  such 
pursuits  they  possessed  neither  talents,  activity, 
nor  patient  industry.  Hence  the  whole  system 
fell  into  a state  of  languor,  from  which  it  has, 
owing  to  several  causes,  never  recovered.’ 

The  passage  just  quoted  states,  in  a few  words, 
what  has  long  been  the  popular  opinion  in  regard 
to  the  ancient  as  compared  with  tiic  modem  state 
of  Spain.  It,  however,  is  wholly  erroneous.  The 
fertility  of  the  country  has  been  greatly  exagge- 
rated; and  it  is  doubtful  whether  her  agriculture 
was  ever  in  so  advanced  a state  as  at  this  moment. 
A great  portion  of  Spain  is,  owing  to  the  beat  of 
the  climate  and  the  want  of  water,  wholly  unfit 
for  husbandry ; and  she  has,  in  consequence  of 
the  frequency  of  droughts,  lieen  at  all  times  sub- 
ject to  the  most  destructive  famines.  Owing  to 
the  numerous  ridges  of  mountains  by  which  she 
is  intersected,  her  internal  commerce’  has  always 
labour'd  under  the  greatest  difficulties;  and  there 
is  no  evidence  that  her  artificial  communications, 
that  is,  her  roads,  canals,  and  bridges,  were  at 
any  former  period  in  a more  improved  state  than 
that  in  which  they  are  now.  Owing  to  vicious 
institutions,  had  government,  and  other  causes, 
Spain  has,  for  a lengthened  period,  continued 
stationary,  or  made  but  little  progress,  while  other 
nations  have  advanced  with  giant  steps  in  the 
career  of  improvement ; but  there  is  no  real  foun- 
dation for  the  prevalent  notion  of  her  having  l»ecn 
comparatively  well  cultivated,  rich,  and  indus- 
trious previously  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors, 
or  in  the  reigns  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  and 
Charles  V.  Cnpmany,  in  his  * Qucstiones  Criticas  ’ 
(cap.  1),  has  proved,  beyond  all  controversy,  that 
there  were  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries  the 
some  complaints  of  the  wretched  state  of  agri- 
culture, of  the  idleness  of  the  Spaniards,  of  their 
contempt  for  industry  and  the  useful  arts,  and 
their  dependence  on  foreigners,  that  are  still  made 
against  them.  It  is  needless  to  say,  that  without, 
tranquillity  and  good  order  there  can  be  nothing 
like  a flourishing  agriculture.  But  at  the  very 
time  that  it  is  said  to  have  been  most  flourishing, 
that  is,  previously  to  and  during  the  reign  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the  Spanish  historians 
represent  the  country  as  a prey  to  rapine,  outrage, 
murder,  and  every  sort  of  violence  and  disorder. 
Indeed,  so  early  as  the  18th  century,  the  principal 
cities  of  Aragon  and  Castile  had  formed  an  as- 
sociation, called  the  Santa  Hermawiad  (Holy 
Brotherhood),  for  their  mutual  protection  against 
the  robbers  and  plunderers  with  which  the  country 
was  infested ; and  during  the  reign  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  this  institution  was  still  further  ex- 
tended. (Kobertsou’s  Charles  V.,  vol.  i.  note  36.) 
And  if  these  facts  were  not  enough  to  demonstrate 
the  entire  worthlessness  of  the  statements  as  to 
the  flourishing  state  of  agriculture  in  Spain  pre- 
viously to  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors,  the  organ- 
isation of  the  laws  respecting  the  jncsta  (migra- 
tory flocks)  would  sufficiently  evince  the  truth  of 
what  has  now  been  advanced  ; for  had  the  country 
not  lieen  at  the  time  in  a half-occupied,  semi- 
barbarous  state,  every  one  must  see  that  the  op- 
pressive privileges  conferred  on  the  owners  of  the 
sheep  never  could  have  lx*en  carried  into  effect,  or 
had  any  practical  existence. 
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Having  thus  briefly  disposed  of  the  apocryphal ' 
statements  ns  to  the  former  flourishing  state  of 
agriculture  in  Spain,  we  have  now  to  inquire  into  | 
its  present  state,  and  the  circumstances  to  which 
its  long-continued  depression  are  principally  to  be 
ascribed. 

With  the  exception  of  a few  districts  which 
have  peculiar  facilities  for  irrigation,  agriculture, 
at  present,  is  in  the  most  backward  state  ima- 
ginable. Great  part  of  the  land  is  not  tilled,  and 
that  which  is  tilled  is  executed  in  so  careless  and 
slovenly  a manner,  as  to  produce  a starved  crop 
of  corn  in  spots  where  they  might  command  the 
most  abundant  harvests.  The  com  is  usually 
choked  up  with  stones^  filth,  and  weeds  of  every 
kind.  Generally  speaking,  tillage  farms  are  small, 
and  rents  low;  but  owing  to  the  exorbitant  taxes, 
and  other  expenses  wholly  exclusive  of  rent,  the 
farmers  are  wretchedly  poor,  and,  when  they  re- 
quire money,  are  obliged  to  obtain  it  at  exor- 
bitant interest,  by  mortgaging  their  crops.  The 
system  of  letting  laud  is  various,  money  rent 
being  taken  in  some  parts,  while  in  others  the 
rent  consists  of  a stipulated  quantity  of  produce, 
and  in  others  the  nu'tayer  system  prevails.  Gene- 
rally, however,  large  estates  are  not  let  out  in 
farms,  but  are  managed  by  agents,  who,  for  the 
ixiost  port,  are  totally  ignorant  of  the  business  of 
agriculture,  and  whose  great  object  is  to  squeeze 
out  of  the  land  all  that  it  can  be  made  to  pro- 
duce by  the  most  compendious  processes.  Farm- 
houses are  rarely  seen,  except  along  the  K.  coast. 
The  fanners  live  in  huts  of  the  meanest  construc- 
tion, crowded  together  iu  villages,  so  that  farm 
buildings,  often  so  expensive  iu  other  countries, 
cost  almost  nothing.  Spring  com  is  generally 
sown  on  the  ground  before  it  has  been  turned  up, 
and  is  still  covered  with  the  winter  wee<ls;  and 
is  then  ploughed  down,  or  rather  scratched  in 
with  a miserable  instrument,  and  left  to  nature. 
Owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  climate,  this  is  a 
less  ruinous  system  than  might  have  been  sup- 
posed, for  when  the  heat  sets  in  the  com  ripens, 
while  the  weeds  perish.  When  ripe  the  com  is 
gathered  in  the  field,  and  after  being  thrashed  or 
trampled  out  by  males  and  asses,  is  left  in  heaps 
on  the  ground  till  it  is  sold.  The  com  specu- 
lators oi  Castile  preserve  grain  in  st/ot,  or  sub- 
terranean caves,  sometimes  for  five  or  six  years, 
or  till  a market  opens  for  it.  Public  granaries,  or 
poxitv*,  are,  also,  established  in  most  districts, 
where  corn  may  be  warehoused  till  it  can  be  dis- 
posed of.  The  implements  of  husbandry  are  of 
the  mdest  description : it  is  not  uncommon  in  the 
8.  to  see  men  returning  from  plough  seated  on  a 
mule,  to  the  sides  of  which  their  whole  apparatus 
is  tied : the  use  of  fanners  is  unknown,  except  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  sea-port  towns,  to  which 
they  have  been  imported  from  England : corn  is 
winnowed  by  throwing  it  up  in  the  air,  and  it 
is  more  frequently  ground  by  hand,  than  by  either 
wind  or  water  mills.  Land  is  not  supposed  to 
yield  to  the  proprietors  more  than  1&,  or  at  most 
2 j>er  cent ; for,  when  the  tenant  has  paid  the 
direct  taxes  that  fall  upon  the  land,  little  more 
remains  than  half  the  produce,  to  pay  both  rent 
and  labour.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  es- 
timate the  rent  of  land  by  the  English  acre,  from 
the  great  uncertainty  and  irregularity  of  the  mea- 
sures. The  term  fanepada  is  used  to  indicate  the 
extent  of  land  on  wluch  a famga  of  wheat  may 
be  sown,  an  extent  which  varies  in  every  village : 
this  quantity  of  land,  whatever  it  may  be,  lets, 
according  to  circumstances,  at  from  12s.  to  24s., 
the  average  value  of  a fanega  of  wheat  being 
aliout  3s.  6d.  Vine  and  olive-lands  are  mea- 
sured bv  the  aranzada,  an  equally  vague  standard. 
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1 The  wages  of  farm  labourers  average  about  1 &/. 
per  diem ; or,  if  boarded  with  their  masters,  from 
| tijc/,  to  10</.  Hut,  though  tillage  has  l>een  greatly 
; extended  during  the  present  century,  it  is  still 
true  that  in  most  parts  of  Spain  no  improvement 
has  been  made  during  the  last  150  years.  The 
principal  exceptions  are  in  Biscay,  Navarre,  and 
Aragon.  In  the  first  hoe  and  8|>ade  husbandry 
pretty  generally  prevails,  and  every  inch  of  ara- 
ble ground  near  the  roads  seems  to  be  carefully 
cultivated.  The  wheat  raised  in  Biscay  perhaps 
exceeds  the  consumption  of  the  district,  and  con- 
siderable crops  are  also  raised  of  rye,  maize,  barley, 
and  oats.  In  Leon,  Castile,  and  Andalusia,  agri- 
culture, which  is  in  the  most  degraded  state,  is 
confined  to  the  growth  of  wheat. 

The  most  careful  cultivation  is  found  in  the 
huerta$,  or  irrigated  lands  of  Granada,  Murcia, 
and  Valencia.  These  tracts,  indeed,  arc  con- 
sidered as  the  gardens  of  S|urin,  and  abound  not 
only  with  every  variety  of  fruits,  but  all  kinds  of 
vegetables  and  plants^  useful  either  as  food  or 
materials  for  manufactures.  The  mild  red  pepper 
raised  in  the  huerta  of  Murcia  is  celebrated  all 
over  S|>ain,  and  forms  a considerable  article  of 
trade  with  the  interior.  Rice  is  the  chief  pro- 
duct of  Valencia.  The  sugar-cane  of  Granada 
and  Valencia  is  as  good  os  that  of  the  West 
Indies;  but  it  is  cultivated  at  much  greater  ex- 
pense, and  its  growth  has,  in  consequence,  been 
almost  wholly  abandoned.  Considerable  quan- 
tities of  coni  are  raised  in  different  parts  along 
the  SE.  coast.  Mulberry-trees  are  carefully  cul- 
tivated in  the  S.  provinces;  those  of  Murcia  and 
Valencia  arc  white,  those  of  Granada  black.  In 
the  cultivation  of  vines  poles  are  not  used,  but 
the  cuttings  are  planted,  and  not  being  permitted 
to  attain  any  great  height,  gradually  form  thick 
and  very  stout  stocks.  Espaliers,  also,  are  nu- 
merous, especially  in  Andalusia,  and  the  grapes 
on  these  vines  attain  an  extraordinary  size,  the 
bunches  often  weighing  from  12  to  14  lbs.  The 
rich  level  lands  produce  the  largest  quantities  of 
wine,  but  here,  as  elsewhere,  that  raised  on  gra- 
velly soils  on  the  hilly  slo|>es  is  the  best.  The 
quality  of  the  wine  varies  greatly  in  different 
districts;  but  it  roav  be  said  with  truth  that, 
except  the  wines  of  Xena,  Rota,  Malaga,  Alicante, 
and  lleniearlo,  which  are  intended  for  exportation, 
few  of  the  Spanish  wines  ore  equal  even  to  those 
of  third-rate  quality  in  France.  Being  veiy  gene- 
rally kept  in  skins,  smeared  with  pitch,  they 
acquire  an  olor  de  bata , or  peculiar  taste,  and  a 
flavour  not  disliked  by  the  natives,  but  very  dis- 
agreeable to  foreigners.  * It  is  surprising,’  remnrks 
the  British  consul  at  Cadiz,  in  a report  on  the 
wines  of  his  district  (Commercial  Ko|M>rts  received 
at  the  Foreign  Office,  London,  18G5),  ‘ that  when 
so  much  trouble  is  taken  to  prepare  sherry  for  the 
foreign  market,  the  Spaniard  should  be  content 
with  such  inferior  and  ill-made  wines  as  are 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  really  good  vine- 
yards.’ 

The  Pyrenees,  the  billy  parts  of  Biscay  and  the 
Asturias,  the  vast  plains  of  Andalusia^  the  two 
Castile*,  Estremadura,  and  Leon,  are  almost  wholly 
in  pasture ; and  in  some  parts  the  traveller  may 
journey  for  many  miles  without  seeing  cither  a 
house  or  an  individual.  In  point  of  fact,  however, 
half  the  pastures  really  consist  of  heaths,  or  of 
neglected  tracts  covered  with  thyme  and  other 
wild  herbs,  that  at  present  are  next  to  worthless. 
There  are  few  or  no  irrigated  meadows,  and  hay  is 
seldom  or  never  prepared  for  fodder.  Indeed,  not- 
withstanding the  preference  given  to  pasturage, 
and  the  privileges  that  have  been  long enjoyedby 
the  migratory  flocks,  the  quantity  of  live  stock  u 
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comparatively  small.  The  following  tabic  gives 
the  numbers*  according  to  official  returns  of  the 
year  1800 : — 


Dnerl|idoa 

Number 

Black  Cottle  • • 

Horses  . . . . 

Mules  .... 
.... 
Sheep  .... 
(loots  .... 
Swine  .... 
Camels  .... 

1,869,148 
882,009 
66A.472 
7 A0, 007  1 

17,A92,A38  I 
3.11A.100 
1 ,608.203  | 
1,861  1 

The  Spaniards  distinguish  their  sheep  into  the 
sedentary,  or  those  who  remain  in  the  same  place 
during  the  year ; and  the  migratory,  or  those  who 
move  from  place  to  place.  The  latter,  or  tran *- 
hutmmtrt,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  Merinos,  or  fine 
woollod  breeds,  are  depastured  during  winter  in 
the  vast  plains  of  Andalusia,  Castile,  Leon,  and 
Kstremadura ; and  are  driven  in  summer  to  the 
nearest  mountains.  These  migratory  flocks  arc 
collected  for  their  journeys  in  large  bodies  of 
10,000  and  upwards,  called  mest/u,  their  peregrina- 
tions being  regulated  by  a peculiar  code  of  laws, 
and  by  immemorial  custom.  It  is  obvious  that 
this  migratory  system  has  originated  in  natural 
causes  ; and  that,  in  fact,  it  is  an  important 
branch  of  the  rural  economy  of  Spain.  In  winter, 
when  the  mountains  are  covered  with  snow,  the 
plains  are  in  the  greatest  verdure  and  beauty ; and 
in  summer  again,  when  the  herbage  of  the  plains 
is  withered  and  burnt  up  by  the  heat  and  drought, 
the  pastures  of  the  sierras,  and  other  mountain 
tracts,  are  in  a state  of  comparative  luxuriance. 
Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  natural  than  this 
shifting  of  the  flocks : it  is  for  the  mutual  interest 
of  the  occupiers  of  the  bills,  and  those  of  the  plains, 
and  no  doubt  has  prevailed  in  Spain  from  the 
remotest  antiquity,  and  will  necessarily  continue 
to  prevail. 

The  laws  and  customs,  however,  under  which 
the  migrations  of  the  flocks  are  conducted,  have 
been,  for  a lengthened  period,  singularly  inex- 
pedient and  oppressive.  It  appears  that,  about 
the  middle  of  the  14th  century,  the  depopulation 
of  large  tracts  of  country  by  a pestilence  gave  a 
considerable  extension  to  pasturage,  and  enabled 
the  proprietors  of  the  migratory  flocks  to  usurp 
certain  privileges,  which  they  have  since  succeeded 
in  maintaining.  Thus  they  arc  not  only  allowed 
to  drive  them  over  village  pastures  and  commons, 
but  the  proprietors  of  such  cultivated  lands  as  lie 
in  their  path  are  obliged  to  leave  for  them  a wide 
path,  and,  which  is  still  worse,  no  new  inclosures 
can  be  made  in  the  line  of  their  migrations,  nor 
can  any  land  that  has  once  been  in  pasture  be 
again  cultivated  till  it  has  been  offered  to  the 
mesta  at  a certain  rate.  In  consequence  of  these 
perverse  arrangements,  disputes,  which  frequently 
terminate  in  bloodshed  and  murder,  are  perpetu- 
ally taking  place  between  the  herdsmen  and  those 
through  whose  lands  the  flocks  have  to  pass. 
However,  it  is  possible  that  the  mischiefs  said  to 
be  entailed  on  Spain  by  the  laws  and  customs  in 
question  have  been  a good  deal  exaggerated.  As 
already  seen,  the  migration  of  the  flocks  is  essen- 
tial in  Spanish  rural  economy;  and  it  does  not 
appear,  were  government  to  set  resolutely  about 
the  matter,  that  any  insuperable  difficulty  would 
have  to  be  encountered  in  defining  and  fixing  the 
roads  to  be  taken  by  the  flocks,  and  in  otherwise 
regulating  their  migrations,  so  as  to  prevent  them 
from  being  injurious  to  third  parties.  It  may  be 
worth  mentioning  that  Spanish  writers  ascribe  the 
first  great  improvement  in  the  wool  of  Spain  to  the 


introduction  of  a flock  of  sheep  from  England,  in 
1894,  being  a portion  of  the  dowry  Inrough  t by 
Catherine,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
to  her  husband,  the  eldest  son  of  the  king  of 
Castile.  (Quest  ionos  Critical*,  9;  and  Memorial 
Historicas  sabre  la  Marina  y Comercio  de  Barce- 
lona, iii.  38fJ.) 

The  low  state  of  agriculture  in  Spain  may  t>c 
ascribed  partly  to  physical  and  partly  to  moral 
causes.  At  the  head  of  the  former  must  l>c  placed 
the  heat  of  the  climate  and  the  aridity  of  the  soil. 
Moat  part  of  the  rivers  with  which  the  country  is 
intersected  run  in  deep  beds,  and  are  but  little 
available,  except  in  a few  favoured  localities,  for 
purposes  of  irrigation.  Probably,  however,  moral 
have  had  still  more  influence  than  phvsical  causes 
in  retarding  the  progress  of  agriculture  in  the 
peninsula.  At  the  head  of  the  funner  must  be 
placed  the  vast  extent  of  the  lands  belonging 
to  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  corporations.  It  is 
affirmed  that  the  estates  of  three  great  lords — the 
dukes  of  Osuna,  Alba,  and  Medina  Cceli — cover 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  immense  province  of  An- 
dalusia, and  several  in  the  other  provinces  are 
hardly  less  extensive.  These  vast  possessions  have 
been  uniformly  held  under  strict  entail ; and, 
speaking  generally,  are  all  managed  by  stewards, 
anxious  only  to  remit  money  to  their  masters,  who 
are  frequently  in  embarrassed  circumstances.  The 
younger  branches  of  the  great  families,  though 
they  inherit  all  their  pride,  inherit  little  or  none 
of  their  wealth.  They  are.  for  the  most  part, 
exceedingly  ill-educated ; and  when  not  employed 
in  government  service,  pass  their  days  in  a state 
of  slothful  dependence.  It  is  singular,  notwith- 
standing their  immense  possessions,  that  the 
Spanish  grandees  have  little  or  no  taste  for  a 
country  life,  or  for  the  improvement  of  their 
estates ; and  the  fact  is  that,  from  the  one  end  of 
the  peninsula  to  the  other,  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a fine  country  seat.  The  great  estates  belong- 
ing to  the  corporations,  or  towns,  are  held  in  com- 
mon ; and  in  consequence  are  wholly,  or  almost 
wholly,  in  pasture.  Luckily,  however,  the  large 
estates  that  belonged  to  the  church  have  l>een 
confiscated  during  the  late  revolutions;  and  their 
sale  and  division  have  materially  increased  the 
number  of  smaller  proprietora,  and  given  a stimulus 
to  improvement ; and  a stop  has  also  been  put  to 
the  practice  of  entailing.  The  interruption  given 
to  labour,  by  the  immense  number  of  religious 
festivals  and  saints’  days,  has,  also,  been  exceed- 
ingly injurious  to  agriculture  and  all  sorts  of 
industry. 

The  Spanish  character  is  also  unsuitable  to  suc- 
cess in  agriculture  and  manufactures.  During 
the  prolonged  struggle  with  the  Moors,  a taste  for 
daring  adventures,  and  for  an  irregular,  predatory 
mode  of  life,  was  widely  diffuse*!  throughout  the 
nation ; and  the  discovery  and  conquest  of  Ame- 
rica, which  occurred  nearly  at  the  same  time  that 
the  power  of  the  Moors  was  annihilated  by  the 
conquest  of  Granada,  afforded  a new  and  bound- 
less field  for  the  exercise  of  the  peculiar  taste  and 
talents  formed  in  the  Moorish  wars.  In  addition 
to  the  means  thus  afforded  of  arriving  at  wealth 
and  distinction  by  a more  compendious  and  less 
laborious,  though  more  hazardous,  route  than  that 
of  sober  industry,  these  honorary  distinctions,  of 
which  the  Spaniards  are  extremely  fond,  were  con- 
ferred only  on  those  who  followed  the  profession 
of  arms,  and  who  could  show  that  their  ancestors 
had  not  degraded  themselves  by  engaging  in  the 
debasing  pursuits  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  and 
commerce ! And  while  the  higher  and  more  As- 
piring classes  were  thus  led  to  regard  the  useful 
arts  with  contempt  and  disdain,  the  multiplication 
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of  convents  and  similar  establishments  afforded 
the  means  of  keeping  a vast  number  of  individuals 
in  pampered  idlenei**. 

There  are  several  societies  in  Spain,  assuming 
the  title  of  'Friends  of  the  Country/  for  the  en- 
couragement of  agriculture  and  the  arts : most  of 
them  were  founded  in  the  reign  of  Charles  III., 
and  were  warmly  patronised  by  Campotnancs,  the 
most  enlightened  minister  of  whom  S{vain  has  to 
boast,  and  by  Count  Florida  Blanca.  Hitherto, 
however,  they  seem  to  have  rendered  but  little 
service,  if  wc  except  that  of  Madrid,  to  whose  ex- 
ertions the  famous  Memoir  of  Jovellanos  (‘  Informe 
do  la  Ley  Agraria’)  is  principally  to  be  ascribed. 
The  reader  will  find  this  memoir  in  an  English 
dress  in  the  4th  volume  of  the  translation  of  the 
* Itinoraire ' of  Laborde. 

Manufacture s. — It  might  have  been  exported, 
from  the  abundance  of  wool  and  silk  in  Spain, 
and  her  extensree  colonies  in  America,  that  her 
manufactures  would  be  in  a comparatively  flourish- 
ing slate.  This,  however,  is  not,  nor  has  it 
ever  been,  the  case.  Capmany  and  other  able 
■writers  have  shown  that  the  statements  as  to  the 
flourishing  state  of  manufactures  in  Spain,  in  the 
14th  and  15th  centuries,  have  no  better  foundation 
than  those  respecting  the  flourishing  state  of  agri- 
culture and  the  magnitude  of  the  jm*d.  at  the  same 
period.  Some  of  the  circumstances  that  have  con- 
tributed to  depress  agriculture  have  also  contri- 
buted to  depress  manufactures ; but  they  have  also 
been  affected  by  others  of  a peculiar  description, 
among  which  may  l>e  specified  the  oppressive 
influence  of  the  aicabala , and  other  taxes,  cor- 
poration privileges,  monopolies  on  the  part  of 
government,  and  the  want  of  competition  and 
emulation  through  the  exclusion  (in  a*  far  as  prac- 
ticable) of  foreign  manufactured  gtHxls.  Catalonia, 
lliscay,  and  Valencia  are  the  most  industrious  pro- 
vinces, and  in  them  manufactures  are  most  ad- 
vanced. Th<**e  of  silk  and  cotton,  especially  the 
first,  are  carried  on  to  a considerable  extent  in 
Jtarcelono,  Valencia,  and  other  towns ; but  though 
the  fabrics  be  excellent,  the  colours  are  wretched. 
The  blonde  mantillas  of  Almagro,  in  l.a  Mancha, 
are  perhaps  the  best  of  the  Spanish  manufactured 
articles.  Broad  cloth  is  made  at  Alcoy,  in  Va- 
lencia, and  coarse  cloths  ( pano  nardo)  are  exten- 
sively manufactured  in  Catalonia,  and  in  various 
districts  throughout  the  country.  But,  with  the 
exception  of  silks,  all  the  woven  fabrics  produced 
in  Spain,  whether  woollens,  cottons,  or  linens,  are 
at  once  badly  finished  and  enormously  dear : even 
the  coarse,  hard-spun  mantas , that  serve  the  mule- 
teers for  cloaks  and  blankets,  fetch  prices  that 
would  astonish  the  peasantry  of  England  and 
France.  In  the  N.  provs.  tanning  is  the  most 
important  branch  of  manufacture,  furnishing  the 
principal  supply  of  leather  for  the  interior:  the 
business  was  introduced  bv,  and  is  chiefly  in  the 
hands  of,  refugee  Basque*  from  the  French  side  of 
the  Pyrenees.  The  few  tan-works  of  Andalusia 
are  mostly  in  the  hands  of  Englishmen.  The 
manufacture  of  paper  and  hats  has  been  esta- 
blished with  some  success,  and  there  are  numerous 
(lotteries,  though  the  products  are  principally  of 
coarse  quality.  In  Valencia  and  Catalonia,  how- 
ever, finer  articles  are  made ; but  even  there  the 
art  is  only  in  its  infancy.  There  is  a royal  porce- 
lain manufactory  at  Madrid,  on  the  plan  of  that 
of  Sevres,  occasioning,  like  its  prototype,  a con- 
stant loss.  Soap  is  made  on  a somewhat  exten- 
sive scale  in  various  parts  of  Spain,  that  of  the 
best  quality  being  exported.  In  Biscay  the  pro- 
duction and  manufacture  of  iron  has  been  for  many 
years  conducted  with  considerable  activity;  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  depression  occasioned  by 


the  late  civil  war,  of  which  Bwcay  was  the  prin- 
ci[»al  sent,  has  already  been  removed  It  is  ira- 
[Kissible,  however,  that  the  iron  trade  of  Biscay, 
how  abundant  soever  the  ore,  can  rise  to  any  great 
im|Hirtance,  since  wood  fuel  is  scarce,  and  coal, 
being  at  a considerable  distance,  is  little  used; 
while  English  coal,  which  might  be  procured  at 
about  one-third  the  price,  is  almost  prohibited. 
Still  however,  to  some  extent  at  least,  in  almost 
every  village  of  the  prov.,  the  ironware  manufac- 
ture is  carried  on.  Horseshoes  and  nails,  coarse 
locks,  guns,  and  Ixslsteads,  are  the  leading  articles 
with  which  the  Biscay  manufacturers  supply  the 
interior : large  copper  utensils  are  also  made  on  a 
considerable  wale  in  this  part  yf  Spain.  Muskets, 
pistols,  and  sabres  are  manufactured  by  the  govern- 
ment in  Valencia;  and  several  minor  establish- 
ments exist  at  Saragossa," Barcelona,  Malaga, Cadiz, 
and  Seville.  Sword-blades  of  the  finest  temper 
and  quality  continue  to  be  produced  in  the  Fabrica 
das  Armas,  near  Toledo;  but  the  quantities  are 
comparatively  inconsiderable.  The  manufactures 
of  saltpetre  and  gunpowder,  brass  cannon,  tobacco, 
porcelain,  tapestry,  anil  mirrors  are  conducted 
exclusively  by  government ; the  supply  is  very 
limited,  the  prices  of  the  articles  produced  extra- 
vagantly high,  ami,  excepting  tobacco,  they  are 
all  productive  of  loss.  In  some  parts,  mats  and 
shoes  arc  extensively  made  of  the  esparto  rush, 
used,  in  recent  years,  in  the  manufacture  of  paper 
in  England. 

Commerce. — The  subjoined  table  shows  the  total 
value  of  the  imports  and  exports  (including  bullion 
and  specie)  of  .Spain  and  the  Balearic  Isles,  by  sea, 
in  national  and  foreign  vessels,  and  by  land,  in  the 
year  1802 : — 


Imports 

Exports 

1803 

1863 

By  Sea : — 

In  National  Vessels  . 
In  Foreign  Vessel*  . 
By  Land. 

Us*]* 

1,122,782,616 

406,540,227 

150,989,860 

Htslct 

478,140.602 

680,351,142 

107,040,476 

„ . , / Beale*  1 ,679,31 2,703 

lotAI  * 1 .€  16,793,127 

1,110,662,270 

11,105.322 

The  great  articles  of  export  from  Spain  consist 
of  raw  products.  Of  these,  wine,  olive  oil,  wool, 
fruits  of  various  kinds,  lead,  quicksilver,  brandy, 
cork-wood,  salt,  raw  silk,  and  wheat  are  the  most 
important,  and  are  almost  all  susceptible  of  an 
indefinite  increase. 

The  great  articles  of  import  are  colonial  pro- 
ducts, obtained  principally  from  Cuba;  cotoms 
and  cotton  wool,  linens,  and  hemp  and  flax,  wool- 
lens, salted  fish,  hardware,  glass  and  earthenware, 
timber,  rice,  hides,  butter  and  cheese.  Subjoined 
is  a table  showing,  after  official  returns,  the  value 
of  the  principal  articles  (including  bullion  ami 
s|>ecie)  exported  from  Spain  and  the  Balearic 
Islands,  in  each  of  the  years  1861  and  1862. 


IMorlptl  Articles 

1861 

IMS 

R.slcs 

R.hIm 

Wine  .... 

,334 ,975,490 

313,1 14,950 

Spirits  and  Liqueurs . 

21.950,400 

20,133.240 

Silver  Coin  . . • 

95 .034), Ml 

48,207,490 

Metals  . . . 

132,536,276 

141,414,825 

Coals,  Vep’toblo 

9,545,430 

6,424,425 

Ores,  of  all  kinds 

95,682,901 

33,426,570 , 

Salt.,  common 

16,706,744 

90,636,2-4  { 

G min . V egetables  and  Seed 

61,297,818 

30,363,377 

146,212,460 

86,511,352 

Fish,  of  all  kind* 

2.365,208 

8,365,799 

Preserve*  ... 

4,140, C45 

2,493,760 

r 2 
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Table  or  Exports — continued. 


Prtnctl*!  Artkl« 

IM1 

1862  | 

Fruit 

fewlM 

Rrslr* 

Olivos  « • . 

Raisins  . . . 

Nuts,  small  . 
Oranges  and  Lemons 

1,701,420 

2,187,900 

Almond  . 

Dry,  not  otherwise 
named . 

Fresh  . . 

108,335,726 

143,003,454 

Plants  and  Herbs 

6,089,468 

12,974,085 

Cork,  sheets  1 ready-made 

88,496.644 

83,450,774 

Soap,  hard . . . 

21,000,150 

20,628,520 

Oil Olive 

54.126,120 

88,670,484* 

Almond  . • 

Wool 

2, *28,069 

865,487 

Washed,  unwashed, 

30,098,749 

30,961,078 

Manufactures  of. 
Silk:- 

2,097,785 

1,750,351 

Raw  and  Waste  . 

4,527,778 

4,401,170 

Manufactures  of . 

4,100,089 

2,112,516 

Esparto  Grass,  stemmed 
and  unsteinmed  . 

5,879.470 

9,713,970' 

Dressed 

1,129,200 

761,200 

M an  uf  nctures  of , and 

f 

8,583,184 

6,062,747 

Shoes,  of  all  kind*  . 

8,157,776 

11,653,536 

Animals,  living 

19,679,102 

17,643,730 

Liquorice.  Juice  and  Paste 

3,304,884 

4,164,446 

Meat,  salted 

3,717,476 

Hides,  of  all  kinds  . 

6.931,328 

5,514,875 

6,348,009 

6,123,630 

llooku,  printed  . 

1,852,800 

1 ,369,500 

8,995,000 

Isugar . ... 

. 

5,024,745 

2,393.552 

Total  of  principal  f Rcalcs 

1,269,500.460 

1,110,532.270 

jand  other  Articles  ( 

C 

12,695,005 

11,105,322 

The  importance  of  the  trade  that  Spain  formerly 
carried  on  with  her  vast.  possessions  in  the  New 
World  was,  at  all  times,  much  exaggerated ; and 
she,  in  truth,  was  little  better  than  an  agent  in 
the  business,  the  greater  part  of  the  goods  sent  in 
Spanish  bottoms  to  the  colonies  being,  in  reality, 
the  property  of  foreign  merchants.  The  strength 
of  tne  commercial  navy  of  the  kingdom,  or  the 
number  and  tonnage  of  sailing  and  steam  mer- 
chant vessels  which  belonged  to  Spain  in  the 
year  I860  was  as  follows : — 

DNcrlpOoQ  TmwIi  Ton* 

Balling  vessel*  ....  6,715  449,496 

Steam  vowels  (horse- power  7,922)  6*  13,369 

Spain  was  famous  in  ancient  times  for  her  pre- 
cious metals,  and  has  still  2,332  silver  mines ; but 
some  of  them  are  very  insignificant.  There  were 
also,  on  .January  1,  1860,  37  mines  of  antimony, 
744  of  lead,  81  of  zinc,  26  of  cinnabar,  156  of 
calamine,  270  of  copper,  72  of  iron  pyrites,  and 
627  of  c*»al — the  latter  uot  very  productive  when 
compared  with  the  English  coal  mines.  The  quan- 
tities produced  are  stated  in  a report  for  the  year 
1780,  and  another  for  the  year  1860.  These  re- 
turns show  that  the  produce  of  iron  has  risen 
during  that  period  from  9,000,000  kilogrammes  to 
41,187,800;  that  jf  copper  from  15,000  to  2,704,700; 
that  of  zinc  from  125,000  to  1 ,858,000.  The  pro- 
duce of  quicksilver  has  remained  nearly  the  same, 
namely,  900,000  and  903,726  kilogrammes  per 
annum,  while  lead  has  risen  from  1,600,000  to 
82,498,400  kilogrammes.  There  were  1,420,124 
marks  of  silver  produced  in  1860.  The  progress 
in  coal  mining  has  been  very  considerable.  In 
1858,  the  native  produce  was  1,985,150  quintals 
of  46  kilogrammes,  and  the  imputed  quantity 
6,330,553,  which,  without  adding  694,000  quintals 


of  charcoal,  gives  a total  consumption  of  8,315,703 
quintals,  or  882,522,338  kilogrammes.  In  1860, 
the  Sjumish  mines  produced  3,217,734  quintals  of 
100  kilogrammes,  and  coal  was  imported  to  the 
value  of  33,000,000  reales,  or  330,000/.  Iu  1846, 
the  importation  was  nearly  73,000,000  kilogr. ; 
and  from  that  year  to  1858  the  imports  rose 
217,000,000  kilogr.;  that  is,  they  quadrupled  in 
twelve  years. 

The  trade  of  a banker,  as  it  is  understood  in 
Great  Britain,  is  alm«*t  unknown  in  Spain  ; but 
several  banks  h/we  been  established  in  Madrid, 
and  there  is  an  extensive  circulation  of  inland 
hills  of  exchange.  All  merchants  in  good  credit 
call  themselves  bankers,  do  banking  business,  and 
have  agents  and  connections  in  the  different  towns 
to  facilitate  their  operations;  but  there  is  not- 
withstanding, considerable  difficulty  in  remitting 
money  from  place  to  place,  and  a different  rate  of 
exchange  frequently  exists  between  towns  only 
a few  leagues  distant.  In  ordinary  transactions 
there  are  no  substitutes  for  cash,  and  a good  deal 
of  trouble  and  inconvenience  is  experienced  in 
counting,  examining,  and  weighing  the  coins. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  mr/e $ de  vellon , of  which 
about  90  arc  equivalent  to  1/.  The  pistole  is  worth 
16*.  9 d.  British  currency.  The  money  in  circula- 
tion consists  of  gold  and  silver  coins  of  very  va- 
rious value,  and  of  copper.  Dollars  are  rarel  v seen, 
especially  in  the  N.  and  near  the  sea-coast,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  premium  they  bear  in  France,  to 
which  they  are  smuggled  in  large  quantities,  not- 
withstanding the  penalties  consequent  on  their 
exportation.  Oil  is  sold  by  the  arroba  mina,  100 
of  which  are  equal  to  335  English  wine-gallons : 
4 arrobas  are  equal  to  a quintal,  or  102  English 
pounds.  The  ram*,  or  measure  for  com,  is  divided 
into  12  fanrgas , live  of  the  latter  being  equal  to  a 
quarter.  One  hundred  Spanish  para* , or  yards, 
are  equal  to  92'5  English  yards,  and  a Spanish 
Uyua  contains  5,000  vnras.  The  traveller  tries 
in  vain  to  find  a rule  whereby  he  may  compare 
the  Spanish  land  measures  with  the  English  acre; 
and,  with  respect  both  to  weights  and  measures 
generally,  they  vary  greatly  in  different  pro- 
vinces. 

R<*tds,  Railway*,  and  Canals. — Spain,  until  very 
recently,  was  singularly  destitute  of  roads  and 
other  means  for  the  speedy  and  easy  transport  of 
travellers  and  products  from  place  to  place.  The 
king’s  highways  ( caminos  realm),  the  only  roada 
worthy  of  the  name,  extended  only  between  the 
more  important  places : some  of  them,  as,  for  in- 
stance, those  between  the  capital  and  l'ampeluna, 
Saragossa,  Badajoz,  Seville,  and  Granada,  were, 
generally  speaking,  kept  in  good  repair ; but  the 
great  road  from  Bampeluna  by  Vittorio,  Burgos, 
and  Valladolid,  to  Madrid,  was  stated  to  be  inferior 
to  the  second-rate  roads  of  England.  The  great 
road  to  Valencia  was  in  a wretched  state ; and  so 
likewise  was  that  running  by  Tara  neon  and  Alba- 
cete  into  Murcia.  In  Catalonia  the  roads  are 
comparatively  numerous  and  good.  The  roads  of 
Biscay  and  Navarre,  also  (owing  to  their  being 
placed  under  a provincial  government),  art*  more 
numerous,  better  constructed,  and  more  carefully 
managed  than  in  the  rest  of  the  country.  On  the 
whole,  the  ordinary  roads  of  Spain  were  always, 
an  L,  to  a great  extent,  still  are.  in  a wretched 
condition,  the  consequences  of  which,  for  trade 
and  industry,  have  been  only  remedied,  within 
the  last  few  years,  bv  the  construction  of  a vast 
and  tolerably  well  planned  network  of  railway. 
The  railway  system  centres  at  Madrid,  from  which 
four  great  liues  radiate  in  as  many  directions,  con- 
necting the  capital  with  all  the  more  imjiortant 
towns  of  the  kingdom.  The  subjoined  table  shows 
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If 

n 

Total 

Rct,  n u*‘  la 

IMS 

_ (MT 
Kilometre 
to  IMS 

aiiocB. 

Realm 

Krmk. 

683 

61,118,746 

84,774 

107 

11,613,807 

107,601 

123 

322,333 

— 

39 

2,695,034 

66.639 

260 

9.047,153 

64.164 

334 

17.368.360 

63.138 

166 

9,404,608 

62,645 

73,127 

366 

26,764,348 

44 

1,332,914 

41,653 

29 

3,081,081 

71,899 

179 

11,741,778 

66,590 

6 

676,561 

253,700 

482 

64,095,634 

182,998 

166 

6,372,272 

88,620 

131 

7,703.243 

68,803 

166 

17,481,873 

106,313 

38 

880,604 

— 

66 

1,768,742 

80,943 

137 

10,740,043 

78,321 

2,453,91 1 

86,625 

3,687 

264,911,334 

£ 

71,120 
Average 
per  Eng 
Mile, 

2,227 

2,649,113 

£1,144 

Madrid  to  Olaxagutia  j 
and  Inm,  and  Venta  ! 
de  Battue  to  Alar  el  f 
Rea  ...  ) 

Alar  el  Rea  to  Ban- > 
Under  . . j 

Palencia  to  Leon  . 
Soma  de  Langreo  to  i 
Oljon ...  I 
iTudela  to  Bilbao 
Madrid  to  Zaragossa  . 
[Zaragoeea  to  Pamplunaj 
Zar  agones  to  Barcelona! 
| Mont  blanch  to  Tar 
ragona 

|Maru>rrell  to  Barcelona 
Barcelona  to  Gcrona  | 
via  Mataro  and 
G randier*.  . ) 

Barcelona  to  Sarria  . 
Madrid  to  Toledo  and  i 
Alicante  . . ) 

Alcazar  to  Ciudad  \ 
Heal,  and  Mania-  ' 
nare#  to  Santa  Cruz  f 
i de  Mudela . . ) 

Cordova  to  Seville 
Seville  to  Cadis  . 
Alora  to  Malaga  . . 

Murcia  to  Cartagena  . 
Alin  ansa  to  Grao  de  I 
Valencia  . . f 

Valencia  to  Castelion  . 


The  whole  of  the  Spanish  railways  belong  to 
private  companies,  but  nearly  all  have  ubtaiued 
guarantees,  or  subventions,  from  the  govern- 
ment. The  principal  lines  have  been  conceded 
to  private  individuals,  or  companies,  with  large 
subventions.  These  concessions,  when  a ‘sub- 
vention ’ is  attached  to  them,  are  given  by  public 
adjudications.  Any  one  who  has  made  the  stipu- 
lated deposit  of  ‘ caution  money,’  may  apply  for  a 
concession  in  sealed  tenders,  which  are  opened 
and  read  in  public  on  the  day  of  adjudication,  and 
whoever  offers  to  make  the  railway  with  the  lowest 
subvention,  becomes  legally  entitled  to  the  con- 
cession. The  subventions  are  paid  by  instalments 
during  the  construction  of  the  work,  in  bonds  or 
obligations,  bearing  6 |>er  cent,  interest,  at  their 
market  value  of  the  day. 

Spain  has  but  few  canals.  The  canal  of  the 
Ebro,  from  Tudela  to  Santiago,  41  m.  below  Sara- 
gossa, was  chiefly  executed  in  the  reigns  of  Charles 
Jll.  and  IV.,  under  the  administration  of  Count 
Florida  Blanca ; and  though  of  insuflicient  depth 
for  navigation  on  any  large  scale,  it  is  made  avail- 
able during  nearly  its  whole  extent  for  barges  of 
small  draught,  besides  being  extremely  useful  for 
the  irrigation  of  the  sum. unding  country.  More 
important  is  the  canal  of  (Castile,  opening  a com- 
munication between  the  vast  and  fertile  plains  of 
Old  Castile  and  Leon  and  the  N.  Sea,  and  afford- 
ing an  outlet  for  their  surplus  produce.  It  has 
been  constructed  from  Segovia  on  the  S.,  past 
Valladolid  and  Palencia  to  Aguilar  del  Campo : 
a branch  runs  westward  to  the  Itio  Scco,  and 


another  to  Burgos.  The  navigation  of  the  Tagus 
has  engaged  the  attention  of  different  Spanish 
sovereigns ; and,  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, the  river  is  said  to  have  l>een  made  navigablo 
for  barges  from  Toledo  to  its  mouth ; but  if  so,  it 
was  subsequently  rendered  useless  through  neglect, 
and  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  veans  that  a com- 
pany undertook  to  make  it  navigable  from  Araniucz 
(28  m.  above  Toledo)  down  to  Lisbon.  The  Gua- 
dalquivir was  once  navigable  for  flat-bottomed 
boats  up  to  Cordova,  but  Seville  is  the  highest 
point  reached  at  present.  Many  projects  have 
been  set  on  fool  for  improving  the  river  bv  deepen- 
ing the  channel ; but  the  great  and  sudden  floo<ls 
to  which  it  is  subject  must  operate  as  a bar  to  its 
successful  navigation  ; nor,  even  if  the  jxirt  above 
Seville  were  considerably  improved,  is  it  at  all 
probable  that  the  bars  and  sand-tanks  of  the 
marsby  district  known  as  the  Marisma  could  be 
so  far  removed  as  to  make  the  river  accessible  by 
sea-borne  vessels  even  as  far  as  Seville. 

Population. — The  exaggerated  and  unfounded 
statements  with  respect  to  the  former  flourishing 
state  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce 
of  Spain  have  already  been  noticed.  Inasmuch, 
however,  as  the  population  of  a country  is  mostly 
dependent  on  its  agriculture  and  manufactures,  it 
follow's  that  the  same  facts  and  reasonings  which 
show  that  their  extent  and  prosperity  in  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries  had  been  greatly 
exaggerated,  go  far,  also,  to  show  that  this  must 
have  been  the  case  with  regard  to  the  accounts  of 
the  comparatively  dense  population  of  Spain  at  the 
acra  alluded  to.  Down  to  the  fifteenth  century, 
or  to  the  junction  of  the  crowns  of  CastUe  and 
Aragon  by  the  tnamage  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
Spain  was  divided  into  a number  of  states,  between 
which  the  most  violent  animosities  subsisted,  and 
most  parts  of  the  peninsula  were  a prey  to  violence 
and  every  species  of  disorder.  It  would  be  con- 
tradictory and  absurd  to  suppose  that  a country 
placed  under  such  circumstances  could  be  densely 
peopled.  No  doubt,  however,  the  population  of 
Spain  declined  considerably  during  the  disastrous 
reigns  of  Philip  III.,  Philip  IV.,  aud  Charles  II. 
This  decline  has  been  ascribed,  in  great  part  at 
least,  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  in  the  reign 
of  Philip  III.  But  though  it  is  impossible  too 
strongly  to  condemn  this  measure,  and  that  of  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jews  during  the  reign  of  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella,  and  the  detestable  fanaticism 
iu  which  these  acts  originated,  it  must  be  admitted, 
notwithstanding,  that  their  influence  has  been  a 
good  deal  overrated.  The  numbers  expelled  were 
magnified  far  beyond  the  truth ; and  it  is  obvious 
that  the  vacuum,  such  as  it  was,  created  by  their 
expulsion  would,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  have 
afforded  a new  field  for  the  employment  of  those 
who  continued  in  the  country,  and  acted,  in  fact, 
as  a stimulus  to  population.  The  truth  seems  to 
be,  that  the  decline  of  pop.  between  the  demise  of 
Philip  II.  and  the  termination  of  the  war  of  the 
succession,  was  a consequence  of  continued  and 
systematic  misgovernment,  rather  than  of  any 
particular  acts  of  oppression.  There  are  several 
authorities  for  fixing  the  number  of  inhabitants 

.i>.  1600,  at 
s result  of  a 

census,  are  for  each  province  as  follows  : 

. 60, CD* 

. 69, 60S 

. 164,163 

. 9,320,691 


after  the  conauest  of  Grenada,  alxmt  a.x>.  1600,  at 
9,320,691.  the  figures,  apparently  the  res 


Castile  . 
Grenada  . 
Aragon  . 
Valencia  . 
Catalonia  . 
Biscaya  . 


7,600,000 
400,000 
266,190  | 
486,860  I 
326.970 
66,146  1 


Alava  . 
Guipaacoa 
Navarre  • 

Total 


This  number  had  sunk,  in  1715,  to  7,626,000.  Ac- 
cording to  another  census,  the  population  in  1694 
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amounted  to  8,206,791.  According  to  the  official 
‘ Cen ho  de  Poblacion  en  cl  Siglo  XVI.,’  compiled 
from  the  archives  of  Simonca*  and  published  in 
1829,  it  amounted  in  the  year  1482  to  7,900,000, 
in  the  year  1641  to  6,990,202,  in  the  year  1587  to 
6.031,929,  and  in  the  year  1594  to  7,304,067. 
There  was  a gradual  decrease  from  1500  to  1700, 
probably  the  result  both  of  the  discovery  of  Ame- 
rica ami  despotic  rule.  But  the  national  decline 
came  to  an  end  about  1750;  for,  in  the  census  of 
1768,  the  population  had  risen  to  9,159,999;  ill 
1797  to  10,541,221  ; ami  in  1857  to  15,807,753. 

Hr l itf ion. — Spain  has  long  been,  and  still  is,  the 
favourite  seat  of  the  Kom.  Cath.  religion,  the 
country  in  which  it  has  been  maintained  in  the 
greatest  purity,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  every 
other.  Inc  Inquisition  was  introduced,  or,  at  all 
events,  was  vested  with  a vast  increase  of  power, 
in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella;  and  that 
formidable  tribunal  ultimately  succeeded,  by  dint 
of  the  stake  and  the  rack,  ami  such  like  atrocious 
means,  in  exterminating  heresy,  or,  in  other 
words,  all  difference  of  opinion  as  to  religious 
matters  in  Spain ; and  it  was,  also,  mainly  instru- 
mental in  prevailing  on  its  weak  and  bigoted 
sovereigns  to  banish  the  Moors.  According  to 
Llorente,  no  fewer  than  13,000  individuals,  ac- 
cused of  heresy,  were  publicly  burned  by  the  dif- 
ferent tribunals  of  Castile  and  Arngon;  and 
191,413,  accused  of  the  same  offence,  suffered  other  ; 

famishment*  in  the  brief  space  between  the  esta-  ' 
►lishment  of  the  modern  Inquisition  in  1481  and  1 
1518,  only  two  years  after  the  death  of  Ferdinand ; 
and  since  then  the  number  of  its  victims  has  been 
idcomikarably  greater.  (Prescott’s  Ferdinand  and 
I*al>clia,  iii.  465.)  Probably  this  statement  may  j 
I**  exaggerated ; but  it  ^notwithstanding,  abun-  j 
dantly  certain,  that  all  other  persecutions  of 
which  we  have  any  authentic  accounts  have  been 
mild  compared  with  those  indicted  by  this  blood- 
thirsty tribunal.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  the 
mischievous  influence  of  the  Inquisition  did  not 
consist  so  much  in  its  judicial  murders,  and  other 
atrocities  perpetrated  in  the  sacred  name  of  reli- 
gion, as  in  its  deadly  influence  over  the  mind  and 
feelings  of  the  nation.  It  was  quite  as  hostile  to 
all  sorts  of  political  and  philosophical  knowledge 
as  to  heresy  in  religion : it  was,  in  fact,  the  deadly 
foe  of  ever}*  thing  like  free  inquiry ; and  while 
the  importation  oi  most  useful  works  from  foreign 
countries  was  a capital  offence,  nothing  could  be 
printed  at  home  unless  it  were  approved  by  the 
inquisitor*. 

The  numbers  and  wealth  of  the  clergy  and  mo- 
nastic orders  were  such  as  might  be  expected  in  a 
country  where  the  Inquisition  was  triumphant, 
and  where  to  commit  a murder  was  a less  offence 
than  to  insinuate  a doubt  as  to  the  ‘ real  pre- 
sence!’ According  to  an  official  statement  drawn 
up  in  1812,  it  appears  that  the  clergy  were  then 
in  possession  of  about  one-fourth  part  of  the  landed 
property  of  the  kingdom,  exclusive  of  tithes  and 
other  casual  sources  of  income,  producing  in  all  a 
total  gross  revenue  of  about  eleven  millions  ster- 
ling a year.  The  revenues  of  some  of  the  high 
ecclesiastics  were  immense ; the  archbishopric  of 
Toledo  is  said  to  have  been  worth  from  65,0004  to 
80,0004  a year. 

According  to  the  official  returns  of  the  census 
of  1787,  the  ecclesiast  ics  of  all  descriptions,  includ- 
ing 61,617  monks,  32.500  nuns,  and  2,705  inquisi- 
tors, amounted  to  188,625  individuals.  And  it 
appears,  from  the  official  returns  published  in  the 
•Correo  Litcrario’  of  Madrid,  in  1833,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  attacks  made  upon  the  ecclesi- 
astical state  during  the  French  war  and  subse- 
quently, it  then  comprised  175,574  individuals,  of 


whom  61,727  were  monks,  and  24,007  nuns. 
Shortly  after  this  period,  however,  a very  great 
change  for  the  better  was  effected.  A decree, 
passed  on  the  23d  of  July,  1835,  suppressed  all 
conventual  establishments  with  not  more  than  12 
inmates;  and  the  example  thus  set  was  followed 
up  by  the  decree  of  the  9th  of  March,  1836,  which 
entirely  suppressed  all  conventual  establishments 
and  religiomilitary  orders.  'Die  monks  who 
were  thus  turned  out  of  their  dwellings  were  to  re- 
ceive small  stipends ; and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that,  owing  to  the  difficulties  in  which  the  country 
has  since  liecn  involved,  these  stipends  have  been 
very  irregularly  paid.  But  the  inconvenience* 
thence  arising  affect  only  a few  individuals,  whose 
claims  on  the  public  sympathy  were  of  the  slen- 
derest description ; whereas  the  measure  in  which 
they  originate  cannot  fail  to  be  productive  of 
great  national  advantage,  and  is,  in  fact,  one  of 
the  most  beneficial  results  of  the  late  changes. 

The  whole  of  the  vast  property  formerly  belong- 
ing to  the  church  lias  been  confiscated  for  the  use 
of  the  state,  and  a considerable  portion  of  it  has 
licen  already  sold.  According  to  the  constitution, 
the  nation  undertakes  to  support  the  public  wor- 
ship and  clergy  of  the  established  church ; but, 
owing  to  the  intestine  commotions  that  have  pre- 
vailed in  the  country,  and  its  financial  difficulties, 
this  condition  has  not  been  effectively  carried  out; 
and  not  a few  of  the  clergy  are,  at  present,  but 
little  removed  from  a state  of  indigence. 

It  is  certain  that,  during  the  last  half  century, 
and  especially  since  the  commencement  of  the  late 
struggle  with  France,  the  bigotry  of  the  Spaniards, 
especially  of  the  inhabs.  of  towns,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  the  priests,  have  materially  declined. 
And.  by  a necessary,  though  unfortunate,  conse- 
quence, the  abuses  and  vices  of  the  clergy  have 
reacted  against  religion  itself;  and,  at  this  mo- 
ment, most  intelligent  persons  in  Sftain,  though 
making  an  otitwaid  profession  of  religion,  enter- 
tain a profound  contempt  for  the  mummeries  en- 
joined by  the  clergy,  and  are  mostly,  indeed,  de- 
cided sceptics.  According,  however,  as  the  church 
is  purified,  and  ceases  to  be  identified  writh  ever}* 
thing  most  deserving  of  reprobation,  religion  will, 
no  doubt,  recover  its  proper  influence,  and  will 
cease  to  be  degraded  in  the  public  estimation  by 
the  intolerance,  extortion,  and  immorality  of  its 
professors. 

Government. — At  the  period  of  the  union  of  the 
crowns  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  by  the  marriage  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  each  of  the  kingdoms  had 
representative  assemblies,  or  cortes,  that  shared 
in  the  legislative  authority,  and  enjoyed  very  ex- 
tensive privileges.  Unluckily,  however,  though 
the  crowns  were  united  by  the  marriage  now  re- 
ferred to,  the  kingdoms  were  not ; each  continued 
to  preserve  its  own  laws  and  institutions;  and 
their  mutual  jealousies  enabled  the  sovereigns  to 
employ  the  one  against  the  other,  and  ultimately 
to  crush  the  liberties  of  both.  This  result  was 
greatly  facilitated  by  the  extensive  conquests  of 
the  Spanish  sovereigns.  In  the  reign  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  Granada,  Navarre,  and  Naples 
were  subjected  to  the  Spanish  crown ; so  that  the 
princes  became,  in  a great  measure,  independent 
of  the  constitutional  control  of  the  cortes  of  their 
hereditary  states.  Under  Charles  V.,  who  pos- 
sessed, in  right  of  his  father,  all  the  dominions  of 
the  house  of  Austria,  and  under  whom  all  but 
boundless  territories  were  acquired  in  the  New 
World,  the  preponderance  of  the  external  domi- 
nions of  the  crown  was  vastly  increased  ; and  the 
defeat  of  the  forces  of  the  rebellious  Castilians, 
under  Padilla,  in  his  reign.  And  the  execution  of 
the  Justicia  of  Aragon  in  that  of  Philip  II.,  com- 
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pleted  the  extinction  of  all  constitutional  control 
on  the  acta  of  the  sovereign ; at  the  same  time 
that  the  Inquisition  having  first  controlled,  and 
next  eradicated,  all  energy  and  independence  of 
mind,  the  nation  gradually  sunk  into  a state  of 
torpor  and  stupid  indifference. 

This  state  of  things  continued,  with  slight  in- 
terruptions, till  the  invasion  of  Spain  by  Napo- 
leon ; when  the  mortified  pride  of  the  nation  made 
them  take  arms  in  defence  of  their  independence, 
and  of  the  rights  of  the  worthless  imbeciles  who 
had  abdicated  the  crown.  It  is  useless  to  enter 
into  any  details  as  to  the  events  that  followed. 
The  novel  circumstances  under  which  the  nation 
was  now  placed  made  it  necessary  to  convoke  her 
ancient  cortes,  and  in  1812  a constitution  was 
funned  on  a representative  basis.  This  constitu- 
tion was.  however,  abolished  by  Ferdinand  the 
moment  he  was  set  at  lilicrty  by  the  French,  in 
1814;  and  from  this  period  down  to  1820,  the  king 
exerted  himself  to  effect  the  ruin  of  those  to  whom 
he  was  mainly  indebted  for  the  crown,  and  even 
went  so  far  as  to  restore  the  Inquisition  that  had 
been  suppressed  by  the  French.  But  the  army, 
and  a large  portion  of  the  nation,  disgusted  at 
these  measures,  broke  out  in  rebellion,  and  Fer- 
dinand was  compelled  to  accept  the  constitution 
of  1812.  Owing,  however,  to  the  influence  of  the 
priests,  and  the  ignorance  of  a large  proportion  of 
the  |M>pulation,  the  constitution  was  by  no  means 
acceptable  to  very  many  classes ; and  the  French 
having  entered  Spain  with  a powerful  army, 
nnder  pretence  of  restoring  order,  the  constitu- 
tionalists where  everywhere  defeated,  and  Ferdi- 
nand was  once  more  restored  to  absolute  power. 

Ferdinand  having  expired  in  1833,  lus  infant 
daughter,  Isabella  II.,  was  proclaimed  queen,  in 
virtue  of  a law  entitling  her  to  the  crown  in 
preference  to  her  uncle,  Don  Carlos,  the  heir  of 
the  crown  under  the  Salic  law,  which  had  pre- 
viously obtained  in  Spain.  This  led  to  an  obsti- 
nate civil  war,  which  fortunately  terminated  in 
the  total  defeat  of  Don  Carlos  and  his  claims.  In 
1834,  after  the  demise  of  Ferdinand,  Christina, 
the  queen-regent  and  mother  of  Isabella,  pro- 
claimed a charter  for  the  Spanish  nation,  called 
the  Etta  tutu  Real ; but  it  gave  little  or  no  satis- 
faction to  the  liberal  or  constitutional  party,  by 
whom  the  pretensions  of  her  daughter  were  sup- 
ported, and  the  queen  was  obliged  to  issue  a de- 
cree, pledging  herself  to  adopt  the  constitution  of 
1812,  with  such  modifications  as  the  cortes  might 
agree  to. 

The  present  fundamental  law  of  the  kingdom 
is  embodied  in  the  constitution  of  May  23,  1845, 
partly  suspended  in  1857,  but  re-established  in 
18G4.  It  vests  the  power  of  enacting  laws,  in 
conjunction  with  the  king,  in  the  representatives 
of  the  nation,  called  1 Us  cortes.’  Tne  cortes  are 
composed  of  two  cooperating  bodies,  the  senate 
and  the  congress  of  deputies,  or  ‘diputados  h 
cortes.’  According  to  the  terms  of  the  constitu- 
tion, the  number  of  senators  shall  be  equal  to 
three-fifths  of  the  whole  number  of  the  deputies. 
The  senators  are  appointed  by  the  king,  from  a 
triple  list  pm  posed  by  the  electors  of  each  province 
who  elect  the  deputies.  To  each  province  belongs 
the  right  of  proposing  a number  of  senators  pro- 
portional to  its  population ; but  each  is  to  return 
one  senator  at  least.  To  be  a senator  it  is  necessary 
to  be  a Spaniard,  to  be  forty  years  of  age,  and  to 
be  possessed  of  an  income  of  1,000  reales  per 
annum.  All  Spaniards  possessed  of  these  qualifi- 
cations may  be  proposed  for  the  office  of  senator 
in  any  of  the  provinces  of  the  monarchy.  Each 
time  that  there  is  a general  election  of  deputies, 
whether  in  consequence  of  their  term  of  office 
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having  expired,  or  of  a dissolution  of  the  congress, 
the  third  part  of  the  senate,  in  the  order  of  se- 
niority, is  to  be  renewed,  those  going  out  lieing 
re-eligible.  The  sons  of  the  king  and  of  the  im- 
mediate heir  to  the  throne  are  senators  by  right  at 
the  age  of  twentv-five  yean. 

The  second  chamber,  or  congress  of  deputies 
consists  of  representatives  of  the  people,  in  the 
proportion  of  one  deputy  to  every  35,000  souls  of 
the  population.  The  deputies  are  elected  directly 
by  the  voters,  and  may  be  re-elected  indefinitely. 
1 o be  a deputy  it  is  necessary  to  be  a native  i>f 
the  kingdom,  not  a clergyman,  and  to  have  com- 
pleted the  twenty-fifth  year,  and  every  Spaniard 
possessing  these  qualifications  may  be  named  a 
deputy  for  any  of  the  provinces.  Tne  deputies  are 
appointed  for  three  years. 

The  cortes  assemble  each  year.  It  is  the  right 
of  the  sovereign  to  convoke  them,  to  suspend  and 
close  their  meetings,  and  dissolve  the  cortes;  but 
under  the  obligation,  in  the  Latter  case,  of  con- 
voking and  reassembling  another  cortes  within 
the  period  of  three  months.  If  the  sovereign 
should  omit  to  convoke  the  cortes  on  the  1st  of 
December  for  any  one  year,  the  cortes  are  not- 
withstanding to  assemble  precisely  on  that  day ; 
and  in  case  the  conclusion  of  the  term  of  the  con- 
gress holding  office  should  happen  to  occur  in  that 
year,  a general  election  for  the  nomination  of 
deputies  is  to  commence  on  the  first  Sunday  of  the 
month  of  October.  On  the  demise  of  the  crown, 
or  on  the  sovereign  being  incapacitated  to  govern 
Uirough  any  cause,  the  extraordinary  cortes  are 
immediately  to  assemble.  Each  of  the  legislative 
bodies  forms  rules  for  its  own  internal  regulation, 
and  has  to  scrutinise  the  legality  of  the  elections, 
and  the  qualifications  of  the  individuals  who  are 
elected.  One  of  the  legislative  bodies  cannot  be 
convoked  for  business  without  the  other  being  as- 
sembled at  the  same  time,  except  in  the  case  in 
which  the  senate  sits  in  judgment  on  the  min- 
isters. 

The  sovereign  and  each  of  the  co-legislative 
bodies  possess  the  right  of  originating  laws.  Laws 
relating  to  taxes  and  public  credit  are  to  be  pre- 
sented first  to  the  congress  of  deputies;  and  if 
altered  in  the  senate  contrary  to  the  form  in  which 
they  have  been  approved  by  the  congress,  they 
are  to  receive  the  royal  sanction  in  the  form  defi- 
nitely decided  on  by  the  deputies.  The  resolu- 
tions of  each  of  the  legislative  bodies  are  to  bo 
determined  by  an  absolute  majority  of  votes ; but 
in  the  enactment  of  laws  the  presence  of  more  than 
half  the  number  of  each  of  these  bodies  is  necessary. 
If  one  of  the  co-lcgislativc  bodies  should  reject 
any  project  of  law  submitted  to  them,  or  if  the 
king  should  refuse  it  his  sanction,  such  project  of 
law  is  not  to  be  submitted  anew  in  that  legis- 
lature. 

Besides  the  legislative  powers  which  the  cortes 
exercise  in  conjunction  with  the  sovereign  the 
following  faculties  belong  to  them — First,  to  re- 
ceive from  the  sovereign,  the  immediate  successor 
to  the  throne,  from  the  regency  or  regent  of  the 
empire,  the  oath  to  observe  the  constitution  and 
the  laws.  Second,  to  resolve  any  doubt  that  may 
arise  of  fact  or  of  right  with  respect  to  the  order 
of  succession  to  the  crown.  Third,  to  elect  the 
regent,  or  appoint  the  regency  of  the  empire,  and 
to  name  the  tutor  of  the  sovereign  while  a minor, 
when  the  constitution  deems  it  necessary.  Fourth, 
to  render  effective  the.  responsibility  of  the  minis- 
ters of  the  crown,  and  to  designate  those  who  are 
to  be  impeached  to  the  judgment  of  the  senators. 
The  senators  and  deputies  are  irresponsible  and 
inviolable  for  opinions  expressed  and  votes  given 
by  them  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  Sena- 
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tors  and  deputies  arc  not  to  be  proceeded  against 
or  arrested  during  the  session  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  legislative  body  to  which  they  may 
belong,  if  not  taken  in  the  net  of  committing  any 
crime;  but  in  this  case, or  other  in  which  they  are 
prosecuted  or  arrested  whilst  the  cortes  arc  closed, 
they  are  to  give  immediate  information  to  their 
reflective  co-legislative  bodies  for  their  cognisance. 
Deputies  and  senators  who  receive  from  the  go- 
vernment, or  from  the  royal  family,  any  pension  or 
employment  which  is  more  than  a promotion  from 
a lower  to  a higher  office  of  the  same  kind,  or  a 
commission  with  salary,  honours  or  titles,  are  sub- 
ject to  re-election.  Irhe  senate,  in  the  session  of 
1863,  numbered  296  mem.,  and  congress  394  dep. 

The  executive  authority  is  exercised,  under  the 
sovereign,  by  a council  of  responsible  ministers, 
called  * secretarial!  del  despacho  dc  cstado.’  All 
commands  or  orders  issued  by  the  sovereign  must 
be  signed  by  the  respective  ministers;  and  no 
public  functionary  is  to  execute  such  orders  if  not 
thus  signed.  Tlie  ministers  may  be  senators  or 
deputies,  and  take  part  in  the  discussions  of  the 
two  legislative  bodies , but  they  are  permitted  to 
vote  in  that  body  only  to  which  they  belong. 

The  sovereign  is  permitted  to  consult,  in  im- 
|x>rtant  cases,  a council  of  state,  consisting  of  the 
ministers  and  thirty-two  privy  councillors.  The 
council  of  state  was  first  organised  by  royal 
decree  of  July  14,  18.58,  which  was  modified  by  a 
law  of  the  cortes  sanctioned  September  1,  i860. 
According  to  this  law,  all  privy  councillors  must 
be  Spaniards  by  birth,  and  not  less  than  twen tv- 
five  years  of  age.  The  council  is  divided  into  six 
sections,  namely,  Unit,  foreign  affaire  and  justice; 
second,  war  and  marine;  third,  finances;  fourth, 
interior  and  public  welfare,  or  ‘ foment© fifth, 
colonies ; and  sixth,  department  for  deciding  af- 
fairs in  dispute  between  tho  various  ministers. 
The  privy  councillors,  whose  numbers  must  not  ex- 
ceed thirty-two,  arc  nominated  hv  the  sovereign. 

The  laws  of  Spain,  previously  to  the  late  revo- 
lution, and  the  great  number  of  those  now  in  force, 
are  embodied  in  the  codes  known  by  the  titles  of 
Fuerv  juztjo,  Lrt/es  fie  las  Siete  l\irt  it  las,  Ordenn- 
miento  Real,  Furrv  'Real,  and  Aovissima  Recvpila- 
ciun.  The  first  of  these  is,  in  the  main,  an  abridg- 
ment of  the  Theodosian  code,  originally  published 
by  Alaric,  son  of  Euric,  one  of  the  ( lot  hie  conquerors 
of  the  peninsula,  and  successively  augmented  by 
the  addition  of  new  laws.  The  Ordenamicnto 
Keal  contains  the  eodc  of  laws  established  by 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  The  Leves  tie  las  Sicte 
I ‘art  id  as  is  a i’<>mjw>imd  of  Gothic,  Roman,  and 
canon  law.  The  Fucro  Real  fa  mixture  of  Roman 
and  Gothic  law)  was  compiled  at  Hucscn  in  1248, 
for  the  use  of  the  kingdom  of  Aragon;  and  the 
Novimnu  Recopilacion  is  n digested  collection  of 
edicts  issued  by  the  kings  of  Spain,  anti  enjoys 
lire  highest  authority.  It  cannot  lie  surprising 
that,  with  so  many  different  and  often  conflicting 
codes,  the  general  system  of  jurisprudence  should 
be  extremely  defective.  Rut  the  administration 
of  the  laws  is  incom;»arably  worse  than  the  laws 
themselves,  being  slow,  complicated,  and  pro- 
tracted to  a ruinous  degree.  There  Arc  endless 
appeals  from  one  jurisdiction  to  another,  and  the 
whole  raachimry  of  the  courts  is  adapted  to  screen 
the  venality  of  the  judges,  and  to  afford  a rich 
harvest  to  the  eseribasuts,  or  attorneys,  the  only 
medium  of  communication  between  the  client  and 
the  iudge. 

The  wretched  defects  in  the  administration  of 
justice  were,  in  some  degree,  obviated,  in  so  far,  at 
least,  as  petty  cases  were  concerned,  by  the  adop- 
tion of  a sort  of  arbitration  system.  Individuals, 
called  alculiles,  annually  chosen,  according  to  the 


different  privileges  of  the  different  towns,  boroughs, 
and  villages  in  which  they  reside,  decide  the  cases 
brought  before  them,  like  Sancho  Panza  in  the 
island  of  Barataria,  according  to  their  own  sense  of 
what  is  right  and  equitable.  But,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  this  defective  tribunal,  every  other  port  of 
the  Spanish  judicial  system  is  a tissue  of  abuses. 

Ijangutigr,  Literature,  and  Fdueation . — It  seems 
probable  that  the  Cantabrian  was  the  most  ancient 
language  of  Spain,  of  which  remnants  are  sup- 
posed by  some  still  to  exist  in  the  modem  Basque, 
spoken  bv  the  Biscayans  and  other  inhabs.  of  the 
districts  bordering  on  the  Pyrenees.  The  old  lan- 
guage of  the  peninsula  must,  no  doubt,  have  been 
considerably  alloyed  by  the  admixture  erf  Ph®ni- 
cian  wonts  and  phrases  during  the  Carthaginian 
dominion ; and  when  the  Romans  conquered 
Spain,  they  introduced  their  language,  which,  for 
several  centuries,  was  the  principal  medium  of 
communication  of  all  except  those  living  in  the 
most  remote  districts.  The  Visigoths,  who  fol- 
lowed the  Romans  in  possession  of  the  pentusula, 
introduced  the  lingua  Ronutna,  a mixture  of  the 
Iatin  and  German  languages;  but  the  Latin, 
though  corrupt,  still  continued  to  be  spoken  in 
many  parts.  Again,  when  the  Moore  overran  the 
country,  expelled  the  Visigoths,  and  established 
their  own  power,  they  brought  with  them  tho 
Arabic  language,  already  highly  cultivated,  and 
well  adapted  for  poetry;  ami  this,  in  turn,  be- 
came the  general  language  of  the  country.  Tlius, 
out  of  numerous  elements  was  gradually  formed  a 
new  language — the  Spanish ; and  though  nume- 
rous dialects  necessarily  arose  in  the  different 
petty  kingdoms  into  which  the  country  was  split, 
that  of  Castile  became  at  length  the  classical  lan- 
guage of  Spain.  Its  basis  is  Latin ; and  many  of 
the  ancient  inflexions,  as  well  as  words,  are  still 
preserved.  There  are  also  a large  number  of  Teu- 
tonic words ; but  the  admixture  of  Arabic,  though 
very  considerable,  is  less  than  in  the  Portuguese. 
Force  of  expression,  depth  of  sound,  and  melli- 
fluous cadence,  tire  the  ]>cculiar  characteristics  of 
the  Spanish ; which,  however,  has  a guttural  ac- 
cent, derived  probably  from  its  Teutonic  origin. 
The  abundance  of  vowels  and  liquids  makes  the 
language  harmonious  when  spoken  by  native  Cas- 
tilians ; it  is  essentially  poetical,  and  poetry  may 
lie  considered  as  the  germ  of  the  national  lite- 
rature. It  is  a curious  fact,  that  there  is  very 
little  jxitais  among  the  Castilians,  and  that  tho 
language  is  spoken  by  the  lower  classes  with  re- 
markable purity  and  precision. 

The  rise  of  S|ianish  literature  cannot  be  traced 
further  back  than  the  middle  of  the  12th  century, 
for  the  songs  of  the  Troubadours  belong  to  a 
period  antecedent  to  the  settlement  of  the  lan- 
guage. The  bn  Hails  composed  in  honour  of  Rod- 
rigo Diaz  dc  Vivar,  called  el  Campeador , or  more 
{Kipularlv  the  Cid , are  amongst  the  earliest  speci- 
mens of  Spanish  writing,  and  display  at  once 
great  independence  of  thought,  and  felicity  of  ex- 
pression. No  doubt,  however,  the  Moorish  ballads, 
or  those  written  to  celebrate  the  chivalrous  con- 
tests between  Christian  and  Moslem  knights,  that 
preceded  and  accompanied  the  fall  of  Granada, 
form  the  most  striking  and  distinctive  part  of  the 
national  literature  of  Spain.  ‘ The  Moorish  ware 
hail  always  afforded  abundant  themes  of  interest 
for  the  Castilian  muse ; but  it  was  not  till  the  fall 
of  tlie  capital  that  the  very  fountains  of  song 
were  broken  up,  and  those  beautiful  ballads  were 
produced,  which  seem  like  the  rays  of  departed 
glory  lingering  round  the  ruins  of  (’iranada.  They 
present  a most  remarkable  combination  of,  not 
merely  the  exterior  form,  but  the  noble  spirit  of 
European  chivalry,  with  the  gorgeousnes  and 
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effeminate  luxury  of  the  East.  They  are  brief, 
seizing  single  situations  of  the  highest  poetic  inter- 
est, ami  striking  the  eye  of  the  reader  with  a bril- 
liancy of  execution,  so  artless  in  appearance  withal 
as  to  seem  rather  the  effect  of  accident  than  study. 
We  arc  transported  to  the  gay  seat  of  Moorish 
power,  and  witness  the  animating  bustle,  its 
pomp,  and  its  revelry,  prolonged  to  the  last  hour 
of  its  existence.’  (Prescott's  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella, ii.  200.)  But  it  was,  perhaps,  hardly  neces- 
sary to  say  so  much  about  the  Spanish  ballads,  as 
the  admirable  translations  of  Mr.  Lockhart  have 
made  their  spirit,  at  least,  familiar  to  most  readers. 

The  honour  of  being  the  first  to  introduce  regu- 
lar dramatic  writing  into  Spain  has  been  ascribed 
to  Torres  de  Naharro,  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th 
century.  He  was  followed  by  Lopez  de  Vega, 
bom  at  Madrid  in  1562,  at  once  the  most  original, 
roost  unequal,  and  most  voluminous  of  the  penin- 
sular dramatists.  Calderon,  bom  in  1600,  carried 
the  Spanish  drama  to  its  highest  perfection.  Like 
his  great  precursor,  Lo|tez  de  Vega,  his  plnys  are 
roost  unequal,  the  finest  scenes  being  mixed  up 
with  the  most  revolting  barbarism  and  extrava- 
gance. The  astonishing  fecundity  of  these  writers 
may  in  some  degree  account  for,  though  it  cannot 
excuse,  the  delects  and  inconsistencies  in  their 
dramas.  The  published  works  (which  do  not, 
however,  embrace  nearly  all  his  pieces)  of  Lopez 
de  Vega  consist  of  25  vols.  4to,  each  containing  10 
or  12  plays;  and  127  dramas  are  ascribed  to  Cal- 
deron, besides  a still  greater  number  of  vaude- 
villes and  interludes.  The  Spanish  drama,  how- 
ever, has  long  fallen  into  decay.  The  humiliation 
of  the  country  during  the  disastrous  reigns  of 
Philip  IV.  and  Charles  II.,  and  the  deadening  in- 
fluence of  the  Inquisition,  were  little  favourable 
to  its  culture;  and  after  the  accession  of  the 
BourUm  dynasty  to  the  throne,  French  criticism 
and  taste  obtained  an  ascendancy,  while  the 
troubles  in  which  Spain  has  been  more  recently 
involved  have  stifled  all  poetical  talent.  Some  en- 
deavours, indeed,  have  been  made  to  revive  the 
national  drama;  but  they  have  signally  failed, 
and  no  modem  name  connected  with  this  branch 
of  literature  deserves  notice,  except,  perhaps  that 
of  Martinez  de  la  K<*sa,  the  author  of  the  ‘ Viuda 
de  Padilla.’  The  ‘ Araucana  ’ of  Ercilla,  bom  in 
1525,  is  the  only  pxtem  that  Spain  has  produced 
that  has  any  pretensions  to  l»e  classed  among  epics. 

Chivalrous  romance  was  early  and  assiduously 
cultivated  in  Spain.  Happily,  however,  the  ini- 
mitable satire  of  Cervantes  destroyed  at  once  and 
for  ever  the  whole  race  of  knights  errant,  llis 
‘ Don  Quixote,’  however,  still  continues  to  interest 
all  classes  of  readers  by  its  exhaustless  wit,  the 
truth  of  its  delineations,  and  its  practical  good 
sense.  It  has  been  rendered  into  almost  all  lan- 
guages ; and,  how  defective  soever  the  translation, 
it  never  fails  to  amuse  and  instruct. 

But,  with  the  exception  of  this  unique  and  ad- 
mirable work,  Spanish  works  are  but  little  known 
iu  foreign  countries ; and  in  most  departments,  in- 
deed, the  literature  of  riptain  is  poor  in  the 
extreme.  And  how  could  it.  be  otherwise?  In 
15tr2  the  censorship  of  the  press  was  established; 
and  the  power  of  carrying  it  into  effect  was  very 
soon  entrusted  to  the  Inquisition.  ‘ //  s’est  rtabli 
dans  Madrid ,’  says  Beaumarchais,  with  quite  as 
much  of  truth  as  of  wit,  * un  systems  de  libet  te  rur 
la  rente  dee  productions,  qui  sc  tend  mime  a celles 
de  la  prrsse  ; et  que,  pou/cu  que  je  ne  ftarle  en  met 
evrits  ni  de  F autorite,  ni  de  ctdie , ni  de  la  poUtu/ue , 
ni  de.  la  morale,  ni  des  gens  en  place , ni  des  corps  en 
credit,  ni  de  7 Opera,  ni  des  autres  spectacles , ni  de 
per  tonne  qui  tienne  a quelqtte  chose,  je  puis  tout 
imprinter  lib  cement,  sous  C inspection  de  deux  on 


trots  ccnseurs.'  (Marriage  do  Figaro,  acto  v.) 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  would  be  contradic- 
tory and  absurd  to  expect  that  the  Spanish 
writers  should  have  distinguished  themselves  in 
philosophical  research,  original  discussion,  or  in 
any  pursuit  requiring  freedom  of  inquiry.  Spain 
has  a few  respectable,  but  no  eminent,  authors. 

Since  1630,  however,  a great  change  for  the 
better  has  taken  place ; the  censorship  of  the 
press  has  been  suppressed ; newspapers  have  been 
established;  and  the  influence  and  authority  of 
the  clergy  greatly  diminished.  Hopes  may,  there- 
fore. be  reasonably  entertained  that  literature  will 
again  revive ; but  no  sudden  development  of  the 
mental  resources  of  the  nation  need  be  expiected, 
and  many  years  must  elapse  before  literature 
uircs  any  material  influence. 

Jp  to  a very  recent  period  the  great  mass  of  the 
population  of  Spiain  was  in  a state  of  extreme  ig- 
norance. It  was  rare,  in  the  latter  pmrt  of  the 
18th  century,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  present, 
to  find  a peasant,  or  an  ordinary  workman,  who 
was  able  to  read,  which  accomplishment,  among 
women,  was  even  held  to  be  immoraL  Until  1808, 
public  education  was  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy; 
but  late  enactments,  giving  the  instruction  of  the 
people  in  charge  of  the  government,  have  made  a 
radical  change  in  this  respect.  The  state,  how- 
ever, pays  but  a verv  small  sum  towards  public 
education,  which  is  fell  mainly  to  the  charge  of 
the  communes  and  the  parents  themselves;  but 
the  superintendence  of  the  govern tnent  over  edu- 
cational matters  has  led  to  vast,  progress.  In  1797 
only  393,126  children  attended  the  primary 
schools,  which  were  very  imperfect.  . In  1812  the 
cortes  tried  to  introduce  some  modifications,  but 
failed,  on  account  of  the  war,  in  making  a radical 
reform  in  popular  education.  Fresh  efforts  were 
made  in  1820  and  1825,  but  still  without  much 
success.  The  law  of  July  21,  1838,  enjoining  the 
expenditure  of  considerable  sums  hy  the  com- 
munes for  the  propose  of  public  instruction,  proved 
a great  step  in  advance.  Since  that  time  the 
laws  have  l>een  several  times  amended,  esp»ccially 
in  18-17  and  1857,  when  the  masters  were  sub- 
jected to  examination,  school-rooms  built,  and 
different  scholastic  institutions  founded.  The  re- 
sult was,  that  in  1848  there  were  663,711  pupils, 
and  on  January  1,  1861,  1,046,558  pupils,  of  both 
sexes,  divided  between  the  public  and  private 
schools  as  follows : — 
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Middle-class  education  is  given  in  fifty-eight 
public  colleges  by  757  professors  to  13,881  pupils. 
In  first -class  education,  the  most  remarkable  fea- 
ture is  the  large  number  of  law -students,  namely, 
8,755  in  185JM50.  divided  among  ten  faculties. 
There  ore  10  faculties  of  literature  and  philosophy, 
with  224  students ; 7 faculties  of  sciences,  with 
141  students;  4 faculties  of  pharmacy,  with  544; 
7 faculties  of  medicine,  with  1,178;  and  6 facul- 
ties of  theology,  with  339  students— -in  all,  6,181 
students. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure.— The  budgets  of 
the  kingdom  for  the  six  years,  1857-63,  were  as 
follows — for  each  financial  period,  from  July  1 
to  June  30 : — 

Rkvkxck. 


T«tn 

Rcale* 

M 

1857- 58 

1858- 59 

1859- 60 

1860- 61 
1861-62 
1862-63 

1,812,631,400 

1,775,155,393 

1,794,731,800 

1.892.344.000 
2,043,368.600 

2.031 .569.000 

18,126,314 

17,751,554 

17,947,318 

18,923,440 

20,433.686 

20,315.690 
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T«w 

*■ 

1W.7-ISS 

1 .803,300,492 

18,033,001 

1858-59 

1,775,155,393 

17,751,554 

1859-60 

1,786,662,787 

17,866,628 

1860-61 

1,887,369,825 

18.773,698 

1861-62 

2,036,618,200 

20,366,182 

1862-63 

2,021 ,135.280 

20,211,353 

The  details  of  the  budget  from  July  1,  1862,  to 
June  80,  1863,  were  as  follows : — 

Revenue  iron  1862-63. 


Br*ncb««  Amount 

Direct  Taxes : 


Land  ...... 

Industries  and  Commerce  • « 

Mortgages 

Mines 

Miscellaneous  . • • • • 

400,000,000 

70.000. 000 

31 .000. 000 
8,000,000 

141,197,200 

Total 

650,197,200 

£6,501,972 

Indirect  Taxes : 

Custom  Duties  • • • • 

Excise  ...... 

Tolls  on  Roods,  Bridges,  and  Ferries 

Stamps,  6ic. 

Postage  Stamps  and  Stamps  on  ) 
Periodicals  . . • • f 

Tobacco  .••••• 

Salt 

Gunpowder 

Lottery  ..•••• 

Mint 

Post  . . . • • • • • 

Telegraphs 

Miscellaneous 

220.250.000 

161.002.000 

15.600.000 

45.000. 000 

21.000. 000 

294.100.000 

119.000. 000 

20.500.000 

125.000. 000 

8.486.000 
5,186,800 

4.200.000 

126.899.000 

Total  • . . 

1.166,223,800 

£11,662,238 

State  Property ; 

Mines 

Church  Property  .... 
Miscellaneous  ..... 

29.778.000 

48.146.000 

12.024.000 

Total 

89,948,000 

£899,480 

Colonies : 

Porto  Rico  ..... 

Philippines  . , . . . 

78,000,000 

2,000,000 

45,200,000 

• Total  . . . 

125,200,000 

£1,252,000 

Grand  Total  . • 

2,031 ,569,000 
£20,815,690 

ExrKNDrrunK  fob  1862-63. 


* Obllgacionee  Generates : ’ 
Royal  Household 
Public  Debt 
Courts  of  Justice 
Pensions  . 
Miscellaneous  . 


. . 62,350,000 

. . 838,081,596 

. . 13,1 10,736 

. . 145.821,130 

. . 62,266,015 


Total  . 

Ministerial  Expenditure : 

Presidency  of  the  Cabinet  . . 

Ministry  of  State  .... 

„ of  Religion  and  Justico  . 

„ of  War  .... 

„ of  Marine  ... 

„ of  Interior 

„ of  Commerce,  Agriculture, 
and  Public  Works 
„ of  Pinanoe  ... 

Miscellaneous  and  Extraordinary 
Grants 


661,629,477 

£5,616,296 


8,670.000 

14332,940 

202,410,246 

331,017,497 

94,612,218 

87,928,367 

80,174,420 

420,887,628 

234,472,493 


Grand  Total  . . 2,021.135,280 

£20,211,353 

The  deficit  of  410,224,610  rcalcs,  or  4,102,246/., 
thus  created  is  to  be  covered  by  the  sale  of  state 
property.  The  national  and  church  property  of 
Spain  was  and  is  still  of  immense  value,  but  there 
was  a reluctance  in  some  people  to  buy  the  latter 
on  account  of  religious  scruples,  till  1858,  when  a 
concordat  was  concluded  with  the  pope,  and 
sanction  obtained  for  the  sales,  which  were  then 
actively  continued,  the  government  giving  great 
facilities  to  the  purchasers.  The  payments  are 
mode  onc-tenth  in  cash,  and  the  remainder  in 
promissory  notes  from  1 to  10,  and,  in  some  cases, 
to  19  years,  the  property  remaining  mortgaged  to 
the  final  instalment,  owing  to  which  the  biddings 
at  times  have  been  for  even  more  than  double  the 
amount  of  its  value.  The  cortes  in  1859,  1861, 
and  1863,  authorised  r the  government  to  apply 

28.000. 0004  for  the  extraordinary  expenses  just 
enumerated,  of  which  only  about  16,000,0004  has 
been  spent,  the  money  being  obtained  out  of  the 
sums  placed  at  interest  by  capitalists,  corporations, 
and  toe  public  in  the  * Caja  de  JicposiUtgJ  or 
deposit  bank,  under  the  direction  of  the  govern- 
ment, for  the  repayment  of  which  the  treasury 
was  accumulating  the  promissory  notes  given  by 
the  purchasers  of  the  national  properties.  The 
quantity  of  these  properties  sold  from  1855  to 
December  31,  1863,  produced  30,156,7004  The 
properties  unsold  are  valued  at  13,525,0004 

In  1851,  on  account  of  the  inability  of  the  go- 
vernment to  meet  its  engagements  in  full,  certain 
large  debts  of  Spain  were  converted  into  passive 
stock,  that  is,  a stock  not  bearing  interest,  and 
which  had  to  be  liquidated  by  an  annual  sinking 
fund.  The  amortizable  first  and  second  class  was 
created  by  a law  of  August  1,  1851,  to  be  com- 
posed of  the  internal  debt,  called  * Deuda  sin  In- 
ter es,'  and  of  some  other  various  debts  and  claims 
against  the  government,  which  were  called  for  li- 
quidation before  the  * Direct  ion  de  la  Deuda  Pub- 
lica.’  By  that  law  a sinking  fund  of  120,0004 
annually  included  in  the  budget  was  established, 
besides  other  advantages,  for  its  extinction ; and 
a commission,  composed  of  three  senators  and  tlirec 
deputies,  was  ordered  to  be  appointed  yearly  by 
the  cortes  to  watch  and  report  upon  all  the  opera- 
tions connected  with  the  public  debt. 

The  national  liabilities  of  Spain,  both  funded 
and  unfunded,  amounted  in  July,  1863,  to 

15.550.000. 0000  reals,  or  155,500,0004,  of  which 
sum,  14,700,000,0004,  or  147,000,0004,  form  the 
consolidated,  and  850,000,000,  or  8,500,0004,  the 
floating  debt.  The  sale  of  church  property,  in 
return  for  which  the  former  owners  receive  obliga- 
tions on  the  national  exchequer,  has  chiefly  eon- 
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tributed  of  late  years  to  swell  the  national  liabili- 
ties. A return  ordered  by  tho  cortes,  on  November 
1,  1 85H,  gives  the  following  account  of  the  funded 
debt  of  S|>ain  at  that  period : — 


DaacKimox  or  Debt 

Amount  of  Debt 

Amount  of 
Inurmt 

State  Debt 

Realm 

Real  r» 

Perpetual  Rentes  at 3%  ! 
Consolidated,  Home  f 

8,730,617,734 

111,918,532 

Do.  do.  Foreign 

1,062,804,000 

31,584,120 

Deferred,  Home  . 

2,271,308,312 

86,908,760 

„ Foreign  . 

2,601,768,000 

42,278,730 

Consolidated  Rentes,  ) 

at  50/0,  due  to  the  [ 
United  States  . ) 

12,000,000 

600,000 

Public  works  Debt 

Shares  at  6%.  borrow- ) 

ed  for  Public  Roods  [• 
idnoe  1838  . . ) 

701,762,000 

12,105,720 

Shares  at  6°/0,  Railways 

232,164,000 

13,929,240 

,.  Public  Works 

72,536,000 

4,852,160 

Debt  or  PUBLIC  Teeasukt 

Bonds  for  Capital  and  ) 
Interest  8%  . J 

30,457,069 

913,712 

Total  • 

10,705,407,116 

254,590.974 

£107,054,071 

2,545,909 

The  bulk  of  the  taxes  were  formerly  divided 
into  two  great  classes,  and  the  division  is  not  yet 
wholly  abandoned,— -the  rentas  generate*  and  the 
rentas  provinciate*.  The  former  were  collected 
throughout  all  Spain,  with  the  exception  of  Biscay. 
They  included  the  revenue  derived  from  the  post- 
office,  the  stamp  duties  and  customs,  together  with 
the  royal  monopolies  of  salt,  tobacco,  and  gun- 
powder. The  rmta*  provinciates  were  collected 
only  in  the  provinces  belonging  to  the  crown  of 
Castile,  and  did  not,  therefore,  affect  Biscay,  Na- 
varre, Catalonia,  Aragon,  or  Valencia,  which  had 
peculiar  and  less  burdensome  taxes. 

Army  and  Navy. — Spain  during  the  reign  of 
Philip  1 1.  had  280,000  men  under  arms.  After  the 
war  of  succession,  her  army  was  reduced  to  75,000 
men.  Under  Charles  III.  the  Spanish  army  was 
increased  to  90,000  men  and  10,000  horsed  At 
the  death  of  Ferdinand  the  military  force  consisted 
of  only  00,000  men  and  8,000  horses.  In  1859, 
when  about  to  commence  the  war  against  Mo- 
rocco, it  was  increased  to  250,000  men.  The  army 
is  formed  by  conscription ; but  the  purchase  of 
substitutes  is  not  only  allowed,  but  encouraged  by 
the  regular  army.  The  time  of  service  in  the  in- 
fantry is  eight  years,  of  which  five  have  to  be' 
spent  in  the  infantry  of  the  line,  and  three  in 
the  provincial  militia.  For  militarv  purposes  the 
kingdom  is  divided  into  five  districts,  or  ‘ capi- 
tamas  general es,'  at  the  head  of  each  of  wluch 
stands  a ‘ captain-general,’  with  the  rank  of  field- 
marshal.  Official  returns  of  the  year  1868  state 
the  nominal  strength  of  the  army,  including  the 

* provincialcs,’  or  provincial  militia,  and  the 

* guardia  civil,’  or  national  guard,  as  follows : — 


j Staff 

Offlcm 

Rank  and 

ni# 

T«1  j 

Infantry 

278 

2,647 

1 57,258 

60,183  | 

Artillery  . 

44 

869 

9,486 

9,899 

Engineers  . 

8 

72 

2,288 

2,368 

Cavalry  . . 

4 Provinciates’  . 

107 

829 

' 10,904 

11,840 

173 

1,510 

j 43,248 

44,926 

‘ Carabineroa’  . 

43 

470 

I 11,548 

12,062 

‘ Ouanlia Civil’  . 

24 

401 

9,969 

10,390 

Total  • 

677 

6,298 

144,693 

151,668 

The  navy*  consisted,  according  to  official  returns, 
of  the  following  vessels,  at  the  commencement  of 
18G3 
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Ballfaif  V«wU  Gum 

2 Ships  of  the  Line,  each  of  84  guns  . 168 

ft  Frigates,  of  from  82  to  50  guns  . 182 

4 Corvettes,  of  from  16  to  30  guns  . 90 

9 Brigantines,  of  from  12  to  16  guns  . 140 

15  smaller  Vowels,  of  from  1 to  7 guns  61 

35  Sailing  Vessels,  with  . ...  641  guns 


S loam  era 

1 Screw  Steamer  of  the  Line,  with  100  guns,  and  ljooo 

8 Frigates,  with  ...  320  „ „ 3,200 

11  Corvettes,  with  ...  42  ,t  „ 1,250 

58  Gunboats,  Transports,  &iC.,  with  94  „ „ 1,860 

78  Men -of -war  Steamers,  with  656  „ „ 6,810 

A large  number  of  vessels  included  in  this  list 
are  not  m a very  good  state,  and  probably  not  sea- 
worthy. 

Races  and  Character. — There  are  four  distinct 
races  in  Spain : 1st,  the  Spaniards,  who  form  the 
bulk  of  the  population ; 2dly,  the  Basques  (about 
600,000),  descended  from  the  ancient  Cantabrians, 
and  living  in  Navarre  and  the  Basque  provinces ; 
3dly,  the  Morescoes,  descendants  of  tne  Moors, 
about  60,000  of  whom  still  reside  in  Granada  and 
the  Alpuj arras ; and,  lastly,  the  Gitanos,  or  gipsies, 
a race  ^comprising  about  60,000)  spread  all  over 
the  peninsula,  but  especially  on  the  SE.  coasts ; 
not  strolling  from  place  to  place,  as  in  England, 
bat  generally  pursuing  fixed  occupations  m the 
towns.*  The  Spaniards  are  middle-sized,  thin, 
with  well-proportioned  limbs,  dark  hair,  black 
piercing  eyes,  overshadowed  by  thick  eyebrows, 
sharp  features,  and  sallow  complexions.  Tho 
women  are  generally  of  middle  or  low  stature,  but 
gracefully  formed,  with  almost  aquiline  noses,  full, 
dark,  expressive  eyes,  dark  hair,  and  complexions 
varying  from  the  flesh  tint  of  N.  Europe  to  the 
light  olive  of  the  Moors. 

The  character  of  the  Spaniards  has  been  very 
variously  drawn ; but  though  it  differs  materially 
in  different  provinces,  its  discriminating  features 
are  not  to  be  mistaken.  Though  commonly  slow, 
cautious,  and  deliberate,  they  become,  when  their 
passions  are  roused,  rash,  violent,  and  precipitate 
in  the  extreme.  Though  formal,  they  are  cour- 
teous in  their  bearing,  and,  though  grave,  polite. 
The  pride  of  the  Spaniards  is  proverbial,  and  they 
entertain  the  moat  overweening  opinion  of  them- 
selves and  their  country.  Though  friendly,  they 
are  easily  offended,  vindictive,  and  more  inclined 
to  revenge  real  or  fancied  insults  than  to  remember 
favours.  They  are  fond  to  excess  of  show  and 
ostentation,  and  will  endure  the  greatest  privations 
at  home  to  make  a display  m public.  Their 
vicious  institutions  and  their  climate  have  made 
them  in  the  last  degree  indolent  and  procrastina- 
ting. They  are  infinitely  less  jealous  now  than 
formerly,  and  their  bigotry  has  become  passive 
rather  than  active.  They  have  ceased,  in  fact,  to 
care  much  about  religion,  and  are  satisfied  if  thev 
observe  the  fasts  and  unmeaning  mummeries  which 
it  enioins.  Their  ignorance  often  makes  them 
attached  to  what  is  most  ruinous  to  themselves ; 
and  those  who  think  to  gain  their  favour  by  de- 
nouncing some  flagrant  abuse,  frequently  find,  to 
their  surprise,  that  it  is  the  object  of  popular  at- 
tachment. They  are  temperate  in  eating  and 
drinking,  though  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this 
be  not  more  the  consequence  of  necessity  than  of 
choice. 

* The  listless  indolence,’  says  an  observant  tra- 
veller, Mr.  Swinburne,  4 equally  dear  to  the  unci- 
vilised savage  and  to  the  degenerated  slave  of 


a The  reader  is  referred,  for  a copious  account  of 
these  singular  people,  to  Bo  now's  4 Account  of  the 
Gypsies  of  8pain,  2 vole. 
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despotism,  is  nowhere  more  indulged  than  in  Spain ; 
thousand*  of  men  in  all  parts  of  the  realm  are  seen 
to  pass  their  whole  day  wrapped  up  in  a cloak, 
standing  in  rows  against  a wall,  or  dozing  under 
a t ree.  In  total  want  of  every  excitement  to  act  ion, 
the  springs  of  their  intellectual  faculties  forget  to 
play,  their  views  grow  confined  within  the  wretched 
sphere  of  mere  existence,  and  they  scarce  seem  to 
hope  or  foresee  anything  better  than  their  present 
state  of  vegetation ; they  feel  little  or  no  concern 
for  the  welfare  or  glory  of  a country,  where  the 
surface  of  the  earth  is  engrossed  by  a few  over- 
grown families,  who  seldom  bestow  a thought  on 
the  condition  of  their  vassals.  The  poor  Spaniard 
does  not  work,  unless  urged  by  irresistible  want, 
because  be  perceives  no  advantage  accrue  from  in- 
dustry. As  his  food  and  raiment  are  purchased  at 
a small  expense,  he  spends  no  more  time  in  labour 
than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  securing  the  scanty 
provision  his  abstemiousness  requires.  I have  heard 
a peasant  refuse  to  run  an  errand,  because  he  had 
that  rooming  earned  as  much  already  as  would 
last  him  the  day  without  putting  himself  to  any 
further  trouble.’  Yet  I am  convinced  that  this 
laziness  is  not  essentially  inherent  in  the  Spanish 
composition,  for  it  is  impossible  without  seeing 
them  to  conceive  with  what  eagerness  they  pursue 
any  favourite  scheme,  with  what  violence  their 
passions  work  upon  them,  and  what  vigour  and 
exertion  of  powers  they  display  when  awakened 
by  a bull-feast,  or  the  more  constant  agitation  of 
gaming — a vice  to  which  they  arc  superlatively 
addicted.  Were  it  again  possible,  by  an  intelli- 
gent spirited  administration,  to  set  before  their 
eyes,  in  a clear  and  forcible  manner,  proper  incite- 
ments to  activity  and  industry,  the  Spaniards 
might  yet  be  roused  from  their  lethargy,  and  led 
to  riches  and  reputation;  but  I confess  the  task  is 
so  difficult,  that  1 look  upon  it  rather  as  an  Uto- 
pian idea  than  as  a revolution  ever  likely  to  take 
place. 

‘ Their  soldiers  are  brave  and  patient  of  hard- 
ships; wherever  their  officers  lead  them,  they  will 
follow  without  flinching,  though  it  be  up  to  the 
mouth  of  a battery  of  cannon ; but  unless  the  ex- 
ample be  given  them  by  their  commander,  not  a 
stop  will  they  advance.  Most  of  the  S|»aniards  are 
hardy,  and,  when  once  engaged,  go  through  diffi- 
culties without  murmuring,  bear  the  inclemencies 
of  the  season  with  firmness,  and  support  fatigue 
with  amazing  perseverance.  They  sleep  every 
night  in  their  cloaks  on  the  grouud,  are  sparing 
in  diet,  perhaps  more  from  a sense  of  habitual  in- 
digence than  from  any  aversion  to  gluttony;  when- 
ever they  can  riot  in  the  plenty  of  another  man's 
table,  thev  will  gormandise  to  excess,  and,  not 
content  with  eating  their  fill,  will  carry  off  what- 
ever they  can  stuff  into  their  pockets.  I have 
more  than  once  been  a witness  to  the  pillage  of  a 
supper  bv  the  numerous  beaux  and  admirers  which 
the  ladies  lead  after  them  in  triumph  wherever 
they  are  invited  They  are  fond  of  spices,  and 
scarce  eat  anything  without  saffron,  pimento,  or 
garlic ; they  delight  in  wine  that  tastes  strong  of 
the  pitched  skin,  and  of  oil  that  has  a rank  smell 
and  taste;  indeed,  the  same  oil  feeds  their  lamp, 
swims  in  their  pottage,  and  dresses  their  salad; 
in  inns  the  lighted  lamp  is  often  handed  down  to 
the  table,  that  each  man  may  take  the  quantity 
he  chooses.  Much  tobacco  is  used  by  them  in 
smoking  and  chewing.  All  these  hot  dry  kinds 
of  food,  cooperating  with  the  parching  (nudities  of 
the  atmosphere,  are  assigned  as  causes  of  the  spare 
make  of  the  common  people  in  Spain,  where  the 
priests  and  the  innkeepers  are  almost  the  only 
well-fed  portly  figures  to  be  met  with. 

‘ The  Spanish  is  by  no  means  a naturally  serious 


melancholy  nation : misery  and  discontent  have 
cast  a gl<K»m  over  them,  increased,  no  doubt,  by 
the  long  habit  of  distrust  and  terror  inspired  by 
the  Inquisition;  yet  every  village  still  resounds 
with  the  music  of  voices  and  guitars ; and  their 
fairs  and  Sunday  wakes  are  remarkably  noisy  and 
riotous.  They  talk  louder  and  argue  with  more 
vehemence  than  even  the  French  or  Italians,  and 
gesticulate  with  equal,  if  not  superior,  eagerness. 
Like  most  people  of  southern  climates,  they  are 
dirty  in  their  persons,  and  overrun  with  vermin.’ 

‘The  Spanish  character,’  sal's  General  Napier, 
‘is  distinguished  by  inordinate  pride  and  arro- 
gance. Dilatory  and  improvident,  the  individual 
as  well  as  the  mass,  all  possess  an  absurd  con- 
fidence that  every  thing  is  practicable  which  their 
heated  imaginations  suggest : once  excited,  they 
can  see  no  difficulty  in  the  execution  of  a project, 
and  the  obstacles  they  encounter  are  attributed  to 
treachery.  Kind  and  wann  in  his  attachments, 
but  bitter  in  his  anger,  the  Spaniard  is  patient 
under  privations,  firm  in  bodilv  suffering,  prone 
to  suduen  passion,  vindictive,  bloody,  remember* 
insult  longer  than  injury,  and  cpiel  in  his  revenge. 
There  is  not  upon  the  lace  of  the  earth  a people 
so  attractive  in  the  friendly  intercourse  of  society. 
Their  majestic  language,  fine  persons,  and  be- 
coming dress,  their  lively  imagination,  the  in- 
expressible beauty  of  their  women,  and  the  air  of 
romance  which  they  throw  over  every  action, 
And  infuse  into  every  feeling,  all  combine  to 
delude  the  senses  and  impose  upon  the  judgment. 
As  companions,  they  are,  incomparably,  the  most 
agreeable  of  mankind ; but  danger  and  disappoint- 
ment  attend  the  man  who,  confiding  in  their  pro- 
mises and  energy,  ventures  upon  a difficult  enter- 
prise. “ Never  do  to-day  what  you  can  put  off 
till  to-morrow,”  is  the  favourite  proverb  in  Spain, 
and  rigidly  followed.’ 

In  Spain  there  is  a good  deal  of  aristocratic 
pride,  and  the  distinction  of  ranks  is  much  at- 
tended to.  The  hidalgos,  or  gentry,  claim  to  Ikj 
descended  from  those  Spaniards  who,  on  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  rest  of  the  country  by  the  Moore, 
found  an  asylum  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  northern 
provinces,  whence  they  again  gradually  spread 
their  conquering  arms  over  the  whole  country. 
Besides  the  hidalgos  de  mrujrr,  or  by  descent,  there 
are  also  hidalgos  de  pricilegio , or  by  office,  con- 
ferred on  them  by  the  sovereign ; but  of  these 
there  arc  comparatively  few.  According  to  the 
official  returns,  there  were  in  the  kingdom,  in 
1787,  480,589  hidalgos,  of  whom  no  fewer  than 
401,040  belonged  to  the  Asturias,  Biscay,  Burgos, 
Galicia,  and  Leon.  Even  at  the  present  time,  the 
titled  nobility  of  the  kingdom  is  very  numerous. 
It  consisted  in  1803  of  82  dukes,  all  grandees  of 
Spain ; 722  marquises,  of  whom  54  grandees ; 558 
counts,  of  whom  59  grandees ; 74  viscount*  ; and 
G7  borons.  There  arc  about  half  a million  per- 
sons belonging  to  the  untitled  nobility.  The 
grandees  of  Spain,  who  are  the  real  nobility  of 
the  country,  are  the  descendants  of  those  who,  in 
consideration  of  their  eminent  services,  acquired 
the  privilege  of  shaking  in  the  cortes  covered  in 
presence  of  the  king.  A man  may  be  a tiiulado, 
that  is,  he  may  enjoy  the  title  of  duke,  marquis, 
or  count,  withoui  being  noble ; and  in  Spoiii,  in 
fact,  such  titles  are  of  little  more  consequence 
than  that  of  baronet  in  Great  Britain.  The  hidal- 
gos formerly  enjoyed  various  privileges,  but  these 
have  now  been  very  much  curtailed  Among 
others,  they  could  entail  lands  or  establish  ma- 
jorats ; these,  however,  arc  now  abolished. 

The  manners  and  customs  of  the  inhaba.  van’ 
greatly  in  different  parts  of  Spain,  and  are  much 
intlucnced  by  climate.  (See  articles  Madrid  and 
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Seville.)  The  diet  of  the  middle  and  higher 
classes  consists  of  chocolate  for  breakfast.,  with 
mutton,  beef,  and  pork,  especially  the  latter, 
dressed  in  various  ways,  and  accompanied  by 
cabbage,  garbanzoe  (Spanish  beans),  onions,  and 
large  j»eas  called  chichoros.  The  olla,  or  cocido , is 
a favourite  dish;  and  the  sausages  (choriznf)  of 
Castile  are  said  to  be  about  the  best  in  Europe. 
Wine  is  used  only  in  small  quantities  and  the 
kinds  in  common  use  arc  seldom  much  stronger 
than  the  low-priced  wines  of  France.  The  fiesta, 
or  repose  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  is  customary 
to  all  classes  throughout  Spain.  From  1 to  4 
o’clock,  in  Madrid  and  most  other  cities,  the  shops 
are  either  shut,  or  a curtain  drawn  before  the  door ; 
the  shutters  of  every  window  are  closed,  and 
scarce  a respectable  person  is  to  be  scon  in  the 
street.  But  the  moment  the  siesta  is  over,  all  is 
again  instinct  with  life  and  bustle.  Exercise  is 
usually  taken  in  the  evening,  when  nearly  the 
entire  pop.  is  abroad.  TertulUis,  or  evening  parties, 
are  very  frequent  in  the  great  towns.  The  theatre 
is  little  frequented.  Bull  fight* , though  discoun- 
tenanced by  government,  are  in  Spain  what  the 
circus  was  in  ancient  Italy,  the  national  pastime, 
favourite  resort,  and  chief  amusement  of  all  classes. 
Though  by  no  means  entitled  to  high  rank  as 
musicians,  the  Spaniards  have  considerable  musical 
taste ; and  all  orders  are  passionately  fond  of 
dancing,  the  national  dances  being  the  bolero  and 
fandango ; the  former  a graceful  easy  movement, 
the  latter  a dance  of  freer  and  more  licentious 
character,  seldom  seen  in  good  s«>ciety. 

The  lower  classes  live  on  wretched  fare,  rarely 
eating  meat,  and  tish  only  occasionally,  except 
on  the  coast.  The  fanning  labourers  fare  some- 
what better,  the  chief  articles  of  food  being  bread, 
jump,  garlic,  bacon,  and  garbanzos , with  the  ac- 
companiments of  wine  and  oil.  Notwithstanding 
the  suppression  of  the  convents,  mendicity  is  still 
exceedingly  prevalent;  and  perhaps  the  only 
remedy  for  this  inveterate  disease  is  the  abolition 
of  all  endowments  for  paupers,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  some  provision  for  the  poor,  as  in  Eng- 
land. Cloaks  and  broad-brimmed  hats  are  very 
generally  worn  by  the  men ; and  the  mantilla 
and  fan  are  in  universal  use  among  females. 

Nearly  all  travellers  in  Spain  give  descriptions 
of  bull -fights.  ‘The  bull-fight,’  says  a well-known 
English  traveller,  Mr.  Inglis,  ‘is  the  national 
game  of  Spaint  and  the  love  of  the  Spaniards  for 
this  spectacle  is  almost  beyond  belief.  Monday, 
in  Madrid,  is  always,  during  the  season  of  the 
bull-fights,  a kind  of  holiday ; every  body  looks 
forward  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  afternoon,  and  all 
the  conversation  is  about  los  toros.  Frequency  of 
repetition  makes  no  difference  to  the  true  amateur 
of  the  bull-fight ; he  is  never  weary  of  it;  at  all 
times  he  finds  leisure  and  money  to  dedicate  to 
his  favourite  pastime.  The  spectacle  is  generally 
announced,  in  the  name  of  his  majesty,  to  begin 
at  four  o'clock  ; and,  before  then,  all  the  avenues 
leading  towards  the  gate  of  Alcala  are  in  com- 
motion ; the  Calle  de  Alcala,  in  particular,  through- 
out its  whole  immense  extent,  is  filled  with  a 
dense  crowd,  of  all  ranks  and  conditions,  pouring 
towards  the  gate.  A considerable  number  of  car- 
riages are  also  seen,  even  the  royal  carriages; 
but  these  arrive  later;  and  there  are  also  many 
hack  cabriolets,  their  usual  burden  being  a peasant 
and  two  girls  dressed  in  their  holiday  clothes,  for 
there  is  no  way  of  showing  gallantry  so  much 
approved,  among  the  lower  orders,  as  treating  to 
a bull- fight.  I had  been  able  to  secure  a place  in 
one  of  the  best  boxes.  The  spectacle  was  most 
imposing : the  whole  amphitheatre,  said  to  con- 
tain 13,000  persons,  was  filled  in  every  part, 
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round  and  rotrad,  and  from  the  ground  to  the 
ceiling,  carrying  the  imagination  back  to  nnti- 
quity,  ami  to  the  butcheries  of  a Roman  holiday. 
The  arena  is  about  230  ft,  in  diameter ; this  is 
surrounded  by  a strong  wooden  fence,  about  0 ft. 
in  height,  the  upper  half  retiring  alniut  a foot,  so 
as  to  leave,  in  the  middle  of  the  fence,  a stepping- 
place,  by  which  the  men  may  be  able,  in  time  of 
danger,  to  throw  themselves  out  of  the  arena. 
Behind  this  fence  there  is  an  open  space  about 
9 ft.  wide,  extending  all  the  way  round,  meant  as 
a retreat ; and  where,  also,  the  men  in  reserve 
are  in  waiting,  in  case  their  companions  should 
lie  killed  or  disabled.  Behind  this  space  is  another 
higher  and  stronger  fence,  bounding  the  amphi- 
theatre, for  the  spectators : from  this  fence  the 
seats  decline  backwards,  rising  to  the  outer  wall ; 
and  above  these  there  are  boxes,  which  are  all 
roofed,  and  are,  of  course,  open  in  front.  Tho 
best  places  in  the  boxes  cost  alxiut  4s. ; the  best 
in  the  amphitheatre  below,  about  2s.  6/4 ; the 
commonest  place,  next  to  the  arena,  cost  4 reals. 

. . . The  picadors  are  mounted  on  horsolwick,  each 
holding  a long  lance  or  pike,  and  are  the  first 
antagonists  the  bull  has  to  encounter;  they  sta- 
tioned themselves  on  different  sides  of  the  area, 
about  20  yards  from  the  door  at  which  the  bull 
enters;  and  at  a flourish  of  trumpets  the  gate 
Hew  open,  and  the  bull  rushed  into  the  area ; this 
produced  a deafening  shout,  and  then  total  silence. 
The  hulls  differ  very  widely  in  courage  and  cha- 
racter : some  are  rash, — some  cool  and  intrepid, — 
some  wan,r  and  cautious,— some  cowardly, — some, 
immediately  upon  perceiving  the  horse  and  his 
rider,  rush  upon  them  ; others  run  bellowing  round 
the  arena, — some  make  towards  one  or  other  of 
the  chuhs,  who,  at  the  same  moment  that  the 
bull  appears,  leap  into  the  arena  with  coloured 
clonks  upon  their  arms;  others  stop,  after  having 
advanced  a little  way  into  the  arena,  look  on 
every  side,  and  seem  uncertain  what  to  do.  The 
blood  of  the  bull  is  generally  first  spilt : he  almost 
invariably  makes  the  first  attack,  advancing  at  a 
quick  trot  ujion  the  picador,  who  generally  re- 
ceives him  upon  his  pike,  wounding  him  some- 
where about  the  shoulder.  Sometimes  the  bull, 
feeling  himself  wounded,  retires  to  meditate  a 
different  plan  of  attack ; but  a good  bull  Is  not 
turned  back  bv  a wound, — he  presses  on  upon  his 
enemy,  even  if,  in  doing  so,  the  lnnce  be  buried 
deeper  in  his  fiesh.  Attached  to  the  mane  of  the 
bull  is  a crimson  riband,  which  it  is  the  great 
object  of  the  picador  to  seize,  that  he  may  present 
to  his  mistress  this  important  trophy  of  his  prowess. 

I have  frequently  seen  the  riband’ torn  off  at  the 
moment  that  the  bull  closed  upon  the  picador. 

‘ The  first  bull  that  entered  the  arena  was  de- 
ficient both  in  courage  and  cunning : the  second 
was  a fierce  bull  of  Navarre,  from  which  province 
the  best  are  understood  to  come : he  paused  only 
for  a moment  after  entering  the  arena,  and  then 
instantly  rushed  upon  the  nearest  picador,  who 
wounded  him  in  the  neck  ; but  the  bull,  disregard- 
ing this,  thrust  his  head  under  the  horse’s  belly, 
and  threw  both  him  and  his  rider  upon  the  ground : 
tlie  horso  ran  a little  wav,  but,  encumbered  with 
trappings,  he  fell ; and  the  bull,  disregarding  for 
a moment  the  fallen  picador,  pursued  the  horse, 
and,  pushing  at  him,  broke  the  girths,  and  dis- 
engaged the  animal,  which,  finding  itself  at 
liberty,  galloped  round  the  arena,  a dreadful 
spectacle,  covered  with  gore,  and  its  entrails  trail- 
ing upon  the  ground.  The  bull  now  engaged  the 
chulos : these  young  men  show  great  dexterity, 
and  sometimes  considerable  courage,  in  the  run- 
ning fight,  or  rather  plnv,  in  which  they  engage 
the  bull,  flapping  their  cloaks  in  his  face,  running 
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zigzag  when  pressed,  and  throwing  down  the  gar- 1 them : this  is  the  work  of  a moment, — the  doors 
ments  to  arrest  his  progress  a moment,  and  then  close, — there  is  a new  flourish  of  trumpets,  and 
vaulting  over  the  fence,  an  example  which  is  another  bull  rushes  upon  the  arena, 
sometimes  followed  by  the  disappointed  animal.  ‘ And  how  do  the  Spaniards  conduct  them- 
liut  this  kind  of  warfare  the  bull  of  Navarre  selves  during  all  these  scenes?  The  intense 


seemed  to  consider  child's  play ; and  leaving 
these  cloaked  antagonists,  he  made  furiously  at ; 
the  other  picador,  dexterously  evading  the  lance,  j 
nnd  burying  his  horns  in  the  horse’s  breast : the  i 
horse  and  his  rider  extricated  themselves,  and  i 
galloped  away ; but  suddenly  the  horse  dropped  j 
down,  the  wound  having  proved  mortal. 

‘ The  banderillero*  then  entered : their  business 
is  to  throw  darts  Into  the  neck  of  the  bull ; and, 
in  order  to  do  this,  they  are  obliged  to  approach 
with  great  caution,  and  to  be  ready  for  a preci- 
pitate retreat ; because  it  sometimes  happens  that 
the  bull,  irritated  by  the  dart,  disreganls  the  cloak 
which  the  banderillero  throws  down  to  cover  his 
retreat,  and  closely  pursues  the  aggressor.  1 saw 
one  banderillero  so  closely  pursued,  that  he  saved 
himself  only  by  leaping  over  the  bull’s  neck.  The 
danger,  however,  is  scarcely  so  great  as  it  appears 
to  the  spectator  to  be,  because  the  bull  makes  the 
charge  with  his  eyes  shut.  The  danger  of  the 
picador  who  » thrown  upon  the  ground  is  much 
greater;  because,  having  made  the  charge,  the  bull 
then  opens  his  eves,  anti  the  life  of  the  picador  is 
only  saved  by  the  address  of  the  chulos,  who  di- 
vert the  attention  of  the  victor.  Generally  the 
banderilleros  do  not  make  their  appearance  until 
the  bull  appears,  by  his  movements,  to  decline 
the  combat  with  the  picadors,  which  he  shows  by 
scraping  the  ground  with  his  feet,  and  retiring. 
If  the  bull  show  little  spirit,  and  the  spectators 
wish  that  he  should  be  goaded  into  courage,  the 
cry  is  * fuegoj  and  then  the  banderilleros  are 
armed  with  darts,  containing  a kind  of  squib, 
which  explodes  while  it  sticks  in  the  animal's 
neck. 

‘ When  the  people  are  tired  of  the  banderilleros, 
and  wish  to  have  a fresh  bull,  they  signify  their 
impatience  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  signal  is 
then  given  for  the  matador , whose  duty  it  is  to 
kill  the  bull.  The  matador  is  in  full  court  dress, 
and  carries  a scarlet  cloak  over  his  arm  and  a 
sword  in  his  hand : the  former  he  presents  to  the 
bull,  and  when  the  bull  rushes  forward,  he  steps 
aside  and  plunges  the  sword  in  the  animal’s  neck ; 
at  least  so  he  ought  to  do,  but  the  service  is 
a dangerous  one,  and  the  matador  is  frequently 
killed.  Sometimes  it  is  impossible  for  the  ma- 
tador to  engage  upon  equal  terms  a very  wary 
bull,  which  is  not  much  exhausted.  This  was  the 
case  with  the  sixth  bull  which  1 saw  turned  out : 
it  was  an  Andalusian  bull,  and  was  both  wary 
and  powerful.  Many  times  the  matador  attempted 
to  engage  him,  but  without  success ; he  was  con- 
stantly upon  the  watch ; always  disregarding  the 
cloak,  and  turning  quick  round  upon  the  matador, 
who  was  frequently  in  imminent  danger.  At 
length  the  people  were  tired  of  this  lengthened 
combat,  and,  seeing  no  prospect  of  its  ending, 
called  for  the  xmi-Iuna,  an  instrument  with 
which  a person  skulks  behind,  and  cuts  the  ham- 
strings of  the  animal:  this  the  bull  avoided  a 
long  while,  always  turning  quickly  round,  and 
even  after  this  cruel  operation  was  performed,  he 
was  still  a dangerous  antagonist,  fighting  upon 
his  knees,  and  even  pursuing  the  matador.  The 
moment  the  bull  falls  he  is  struck  with  a small 
stiletto,  which  pierces  the  cerebellum ; folding 
doors,  opposite  to  those  by  which  the  bull  enters, 
are  thrown  open,  and  three  mules,  richly  capa- 
risoned and  adorned  with  flags,  gallop  in ; the 
dead  bull  is  attached  by  a hook  to  a chain,  and 
the  mules  gallop  out,  trailing  the  bull  behind 


interest  which  they  feel  in  this  game  is  visible 
throughout,  and  often  loudly  expressed ; an 
astounding  shout  always  accompanies  a critical 
moment : whether  it  be  the  bull  or  the  man  who 
is  in  danger,  their  joy  is  excessive,  but  their 
greatest  sympathy  is  given  to  the  feats  of  the 
bull.  If  the  picador  receives  the  bull  gallantly, 
and  forces  him  to  retreat;  or,  if  the  matador 
courageously  faces  and  wounds  the  bull,  they 
applaud  those  acta  of  science  and  valour  ; but  If 
the  bull  overthrow  the  horse  and  his  rider,  or  if 
the  matador  miss  his  aim,  and  the  bull  seems 
ready  to  gore  him,  their  delight  knows  no  bounds. 
And  it  la  certainly  a fine  spectacle  to  see  the 
thousands  of  spectators  rise  simultaneously,  as 
they  always  do  when  the  interest  is  intense*:  the 
greatest  aud  most  crowded  theatre  in  Europe  pre- 
sents nothing  half  so  imposing  as  this.  Hut  how 
barbarous,  how  brutal,  is  the  whole  exhibition  ! 
Could  an  English  audience  witness  the  scenes 
that  are  repeated  every  week  in  Madrid?  A 
universal  burst  of  “shame!”  would  follow  the 
spectacle  of  a horse,  gored  and  bleeding  and  actu- 
ally treading  upon  his  own  entrails,  while  he  gal- 
lops round  the  arena:  even  the  appearance  of  the 
goaded  bull  could  not  be  borne, — panting,  covered 
with  wounds  and  blood,  lacerated  by  darts,  and 
yet  brave  and  resolute  to  the  end.  The  spectacle 
continued  two  hours  and  a half,  and,  during  that 
time,  there  were  seven  bulls  killed,  and  six  horses. 
When  the  last  bull  was  despatched,  the  people 
immediately  rushed  into  the  arena,  and  the  car- 
cass was  dragged  out  amid  the  most  deafening 
shouta.’ 

Historical  Notice. — After  being  in  part  occupied 
by  the  Carthaginians,  Spain  became  the  prey  of 
the  Homans,  by  whom  she  was  finally  subdued  in 
the  reign  of  Augustna.  The  country  enjoyed  a 
lengthened  period  of  tranquillity  and  prosperity 
under  the  sway  of  the  Romans, ‘but  was  invaded 
at  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century,  by  the  Van- 
dals and  other  Gothic  tribes,  and  in  the  next 
century  the  Visigoths  acquired  the  ascendancy, 
and  established  their  supremacy  in  every  part  of 
Spain.  The  latter,  however,  were  not  long  per- 
mitted peaceably  to  enjoy  this  fine  and  fertile 
country.  In  711  a powerful  Arabian  force  crossed 
J the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  and  having  defeated  the 
Visigoths,  and  killed  Roderick,  their  king,  in  a 
i great  battle  near  Xcres  de  la  Frontera,  in  Anda- 
lusia, they  speedily  overran  the  whole  country, 
driving  the  remains  of  the  Visigoths  into  the  fast- 
nesses of  the  North,  where  they  did  not  think  it 
worth  their  while  to  follow  them.  But  the  Sara- 
cens having  been  signally  defeated  by  Charles 
Martel,  in  France,  and  their  fiery  zeal  having 
cooled,  the  Christians  began  to  descend  from  the 
mountains  of  the  Asturias,  and  gradually  re- 
covered portions  of  the  lower  countries.  The 
kingdom  of  Leon  was  founded  under  Alphonso  I., 
about  the  middle  of  the  8th  century ; and  from 
that  period,  notwithstanding  the  superior  civili- 
sation, learning,  and  splendour  of  the  Saracenic 
sovereigns,  the  Christian  power  was  progressively 
increased  at  the  expense  of  that  of  the  Moham- 
medans. 

The  provinces  that  were  wrested  from  the  Moors 
were  not  formed  into  one,  hut  into  several  inde- 
pendent states,  which  however  were,  for  the  most 
»art,  gradually  merged  in  Castile  and  Aragon, 
n the  16th  century  these  two  loading  states  were 
united  by  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon 
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with  Isabella  of  Castile ; and,  having  conquered 
Granada,  the  last  possession  of  the  Moore  in  1492, 
and  subsequently  seized  all  that  part  of  Navarre 
to  the  S.  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  whole  of  Spain  was 
united  under  the  same  government,  and  Naples 
being  at  the  same  time  conquered,  and  America  dis- 
covered, Ferdinand,  besides  lieing  one  of  the  ablest 
princes  of  his  day,  became  the  most  powerful. 

Ferdinand  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson, 
Charles  I.,  known  in  history  as  Charles  V.,  em- 
peror of  Germany,  who  added,  by  his  father’s  side, 
the  archduchy  of  Austria  and  the  Low  Countries 
to  the  vast  inheritance  of  Spain  and  the  Indies, 
now  augmented  by  the  conquest  of  Mexico  anil 
Peru.  Charles,  the  most  illustrious  by  far  of  the 
S|ianish  sovereigns,  was  succeeded  in  his  Span- 
ish dominions  and  in  the  Low  Countries  by  his 
eldest  son,  Philip  II.,  the  husband  of  Queen  Mary 
of  England,  who,  having  conquered  Portugal, 
in  1581),  reduced  the  entire  peninsula  into  one 
kingdom. 

The  conquest  of  Portugal  may  be  said  to  mark 
the  culminating  point  of  the  Spanish  monarchy. 
The  tyranny  and  intolerance  of  Philip  had 
already,  indeed,  raised  a rebellion  in  the  Low 
Countries;  which,  after  a struggle  unexampled 
for  duration,  for  the  sacrifices  it  entailed  on  the 
weaker  party,  and  for  its  beneticial  consequences, 
terminated  in  the  independence  of  the  seven  united 
provinces.  The  power  of  Spain  now  began  rapidly 
to  decline.  The  seeds  of  this  decay  had,  however, 
been  profusely  scattered  in  the  reign  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella.  The  establishment  of  the 
Inquisition  and  of  the  censorship  of  the  press, 
ami  the  attacks  made  on  the  ancient  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  nation,  paralysed  its  energies; 
and  the  unsuccessful  rebellion  of  the  commons  of 
Castile  under  Charles  V.,  and  the  brutal  and  fero- 
cious bigotry  of  Philip  il„  extinguished  every 
spark  of  civil  and  religions  liberty,  and  subjected 
the  country  to  the  vilest  of  all  despotisms,  that 
which  principally  depends  for  support  on  into- 
lerance., superstitious  zeal,  and  religious  quackery. 
Under  such  a government  Spain  either  continued 
stationary  or  retrograded,  while  the  surrounding 
nations  made  rapid  advances  in  the  career  of 
civilisation.  Her  sovereigns  were  mere  imbecile 
despots ; and  on  the  death  of  Charles  1L,  the  last 
pnnee  of  the  Austrian  line,  the  monarchy  was 
dismembered ; and  it  was  the  arms  of  Louis  XIV., 
and  the  talents  of  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  and  not 
the  will  of  the  deceased  monarch,  or  the  wishes  of 
the  Spaniards,  that  placed  a Bourbon  dynasty  on 
the  throne. 

The  new  dynasty  was  less  intolerant  than  that 
to  which  it  succeeded,  and  some  reforms  were 
introduced  during  the  course  of  last  century. 
These,  however,  were  of  comparatively  slight 
importance;  and  it  was  clear  that  the  abuses 
under  which  the  country  laboured  were  so  deeply 
seated,  and  so  entwined  with  every  existing 
institution,  and  with  the  habits  and  prejudices 
of  the  people,  that  they  could  not  be  eradicated, 
nor  even  materially  abated,  otherwise  than  by  a 
revolution.  This  was  brought  about  by  the  weak- 
ness of  the  Spanish  sovereigns  and  the  immeasur- 
able ambition  of  Napoleon.  Not  satisfied  with  a 
considerable  subsidy  from  Spain,  Napoleon  wished 
to  reduce  it  to  the  state  of  a prov.  of  France ; and 
with  this  view  he  procured  the  abdication  of  the 
reigning  monarch,  Charles  IV.,  and  proceeded  to 
seat  his  brother  Joseph  on  the  vacant  throne.  The 
opposition  made  by  the  Spaniards  to  this  transfer, 
and  the  important  results  to  which  it  led,  are  well 
known,  and  need  not  be  here  alluded  to.  The 
ride  of  the  nation  was  hurt ; and  the  priests,  who 
new  that  the  ascendancy  of  the  French  would 
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bo  a death-blow  to  them,  did  not  fail  to  set  them 
in  the  most  odious  light,  and  used  every  possible 
means  to  make  them  the  objects  of  fanatical  hatred. 
But  ihe  arms  of  England,  and  the  extraordinary 
talents  of  her  great  general,  more  than  the  fan- 
aticism of  the  Slumlords,  repulsed  the  French 
beyond  the  Pyrenees.  It  is  unnecessary  to  re- 
capitulate the  events  that  followed  the  restoration 
of  Ferdinand.  After  years  of  civil  war  and  blood- 
shed. a liberal  government  has  happily  been  es- 
tablished. Whether  it  be  destined  to  last,  time 
only  can  show ; but  if  it  be  so  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  abuses  which  still  infest  the  country 
will  be  gradually  exterminated,  her  gigantic  re- 
sources developed,  anil  the  well-being  of  her 
people,  and  her  power  and  importance  in  the  scale 
of  nations,  vastly  increased. 

SPALATKO,  a citv  and  sea-port  of  Dalmatia, 
Austria,  on  the  Adriatic,  opposite  the  island  of 
Brazza,  laU  43°  30'  12"  N.,  long.  16°  26'  33"  E. 
Pop.  10,920  in  1857.  The  city  is  surrounded  by 
ruined  walls,  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  has  a 
cathedral,  and  several  other  churches,  a lazaret  to, 
several  convents,  a gymnasium,  and  normal  school, 
with  barracks,  and  a military  hospital.  It  has 
both  an  outer  and  inner  harbour,  the  former 
affording  secure  anchorage  to  vessels  of  any 
burden.  It  has  rather  a considerable  trade, 
consisting  principally  in  the  exportation  of  the 
produce  of  the  surrounding  country,  as  well  as  of 
roducta  brought  from  Bosnia,  including  cattle, 
orees,  figs,  rosoglio  and  wax.  There  are  thermal 
springs  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town. 

Spalatro  possesses  the  ruins  of  the  magnificent 
palace  built  by  Diocletian.  The  emperor  belonged 
to  Salona,  a now  ruined  city  about  3 m.  NNK. 
from  Spalatro ; and  being  warmly  attached  to  his 
native  country,  he  retired  thither  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  his  days,  after  his  abdication  of  the 
imperial  purple,  a.d.  305.  From  the  vastnesa  of 
the  palace,  it  is  all  but  certain  that  he  had  begun 
ita  erection  long  previously  to  his  abdication, 
though,  most  probably,  in  the  contemplation  of 
that  extraordinary  event.  The  situation  seems 
to  have  been  most  judiciously  chosen.  ‘The 
soil,’  says  a traveller  (Adam’s  Ruins  of  Spalatro), 

‘ is  dry  and  fertile,  the  air  pure  and  wholesome  ; 
and,  though  extremely  hot  during  the  summer 
months,  this  country  seldom  feels  those  sultry 
and  noxious  winds  to  which  the  coasts  of  Istrio, 
and  somo  parts  of  Italy,  are  exposed.  The  views 
from  the  palace  are  no  less  beautiful  than  the  soil 
and  climate  are  inviting.  Towards  the  W.  lies 
the  fertile  shore  that  stretches  along  the  Adriatic; 
in  which  a number  of  small  islands  are  scattered 
in  such  a manner  as  to  give  this  part  of  the  sea 
the  appearance  of  a great  lake.  On  the  N.  side 
lies  the  bay  which  fed  to  the  ancient  city  of 
Salona ; and  the  country  beyond  it  apjiearuig  in 
sight  forms  a proper  contrast  to  that  more  ex- 
tensive prospect  oi  water  which  the  Adriatic  pre- 
sents both  to  the  S.  and  the  E.  Towards  the  N., 
the  view  is  terminated  by  high  and  irregular 
mountains,  situated  at  a proper  distance,  and,  in 
many  places,  covered  with  villages,  woods,  and 
vineyards.’  The  want  of  good  water,  its  only 
defect,  was  obviated  by  the  construction  of  an 
aqueduct,  which  conveyed  an  abundant  supply 
i from  Salona.  The  palace  was  in  the  form  of  a 
quadrangle,  Hanked  by  16  towers.  Its  longer 
sides,  including  the  towers,  were  each  698  ft.  in 
length,  and  its  shorter  592  ft.,  so  that  it  covered 
in  all  nearly  94  English  acres.  1 1 was  constructed 
of  a beautiful  freestone,  but  little  inferior  to 
marble.  ‘Four  streets,’  says  Gibbon  (cap.  13) 
‘ intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles,  divided 
the  several  parts  of  this  great  edifice,  and  tlie 
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approach  to  the  principal  apartment  was  from  a 
very  stately  entrance,  still  denominated  the 
golden  gate.  The  approach  wm  terminated  by  a 
prrutyhum  of  granite  columns ; on  one  side  of 
which  we  discover  the  square  temple  of  /Esoula- 
pius  (now  the  church  or  SU  John  the  Baptist), 
and  on  the  other  the  octagon  temple  of  Jupiter 
(now  the  cathedral).  The  buildinga  were  all 
lighted  from  the  top,  and  appear  to  have  con- 
futed only  of  one  story. 

Diocletian  expired  in  this  splendid  retreat, 
A.n.  313.  The  emperor  Constantine  Forphvro- 
genitus,  who  could  only  see  the  palace  in  a neg- 
lected and  decaying  state,  affirms  that  no  descrip- 
tion  could  convey  a proper  idea  of  its  grandeur. 
Even  now,  though  the  town  of  Spalatro  has  been 
principally  built  out  of  its  ruins,  its  prodigious 
remains  give  a vivid  idea  of  the  wealth  and  mag- 
nificence of  the  Koman  emperors. 

SPALDING,  a market  town  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, co.  Lincoln,  wapent.  Elloe,  div.  Holland,  on 
the  W elland,  33  m.  SSE.  Lincoln.  Area  of  par. 
12,070  acres.  Pop.  8,723  io  1861.  Though 
within  the  fens,  the  town  is  well  drained,  the 
streets  clean  and  well  paved,  and  the  houses 
have  a neat  appearance.  It  consists  of  four  prin- 
cipnl  streets,  aud  has  a spacious  market-place,  at 
one  end  of  which  is  the  town-hall.  In  the  same 
open  space  is  the  bouse  of  correction  for  the  divi- 
sion of  Holland,  a brick  building,  constructed  at 
an  expense  of  16,000/.,  but  said  to  be  in  several 
respects  defective.  The  par.  church,  originally 
erected  in  the  13th  century,  but  rebuilt,  with  some 
additions,  during  the  15th,  is  a light  structure  in 
the  perpendicular  style,  with  a line  tower  and 
crocketed  spire,  and  a handsome  porch.  There 
arc  places  of  worship  for  Independents,  Baptists, 
Wesley ans,  Friends,  and  other  dissenters,  aud 
many  charities,  including  Queen  Elizabeth's 
Grammar  School,  with  common  blue-coat,  and 
other  schools.  There  are  assembly  and  card-rooms 
in  the  town-hall,  a subscription  library  and  a 
literary  dub : and  formerly  an  antiquarian  society 
was  established  at  Spalding,  of  wnich  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  Sir  Hans  Skx&ne,  Dr.  Stukelv,  and  other 
eminent  persons,  were  members,  'rtie  Welland 
is  navigable  thus  far  for  sloops  of  50  tons  burden, 
which  come  up  to  the  centre  of  the  town,  and 
land  or  take  in  cargoes  at  the  doors  of  the  ware- 
houses. Spalding  has  a considerable  trade  in 
com,  coal,  and  Yorkshire  and  Norfolk  wool;  and 
its  weekly  market  is  the  largest  in  the  county  for 
the  fat  cattle  reared  in  the  adjacent  marsh  lands. 
Most  part  of  tbe  neighbourhood  is  appropriated  to 
grazing.  It  has  long  been  the  principal  seat  of 
the  law-courts  for  the  div.  of  Holland.  At  present, 
quarter  and  petty  weekly  sessions  are  held  in  the 
town,  and  it  has  a county  court. 

SPANDAU.  a strongly  fortified  town  of  Prussia, 
prov.  Brandenburg,  gov.  Potsdam,  at  the  junction 
of  tbe  Havel  with  the  Spree,  7 m.  W.  Berlin,  on 
the  railway  from  Berlin  to  Hamburg.  Pop.  18,91 1 
in  1 861 , exclus.  of  a garrison  of  2,272  men.  Span- 
dau  is  the  state-prison  of  Prussia.  Being  filled 
with  troops  it  lias  more  the  air  of  an  enormous 
barrack  than  of  a town ; and  is,  in  point  of  fact, 
so  regarded.  Both  its  citadel  and  penitentiary 
arc  deserving  of  notice;  the  former,  on  account  of 
its  position  on  an  island  of  the  Spree,  the  latter, 
because  it  is  said  to  be  managed  with  exceeding 
skill.  The  citadel  is  a regular  square  with  4 
ramparts,  40  ft.  in  height,  and  good  casements; 
the  penitentiary  was  formerly  the  residence  of 
the  electors  of  Brandenburg,  and  has,  on  the  ave- 
rage, nearly  a thousand  inmates,  many  of  whom 
are  criminals  sent  from  the  capital.  Ilic  princi- 
pal streets  are  clean,  airy,  and  spacious,  in  spite 
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of  the  disproportionate  height  of  the  houses.  The 
church  of  Su  Nicholas,  constructed  in  the  16th 
century,  has  a great  number  of  monuments.  Span- 
dau  is  the  scat  of  a civil  tribunal  aud  a forest- 
board,  and  has  some  manufactures  of  woollen 
and  linen  cloths,  tobacco  pipes,  and  earthenware, 
with  breweries  and  distilleries.  It  was  the  scene 
of  Baron  Trenck’s  captivity.  It  was  taken  by 
the  Swedes  in  1631,  and  the’  French  in  1806. 

SPANISH  TOWN,  (or  Santiago  de  la  Vepa), 
the  cap.  and  seat  of  the  legislature  of  the  IsL  of 
Jamaica,  co.  Middlesex,  on  the  river  Coire,  about 
6 ra.  fmm  the  sea,  and  11  m.  WNW.  Kingston. 
It  is  the  official  residence  of  the  governor  and  the 
commander-in-chief,  and  the  scat  of  the  court  of 
chancery,  and  the  supreme  court  of  judicature; 
but  has  otherwise  very  little  importance. 

SPEY,  a river  of  Scotland,  in  the  Highlands. 
It  has  its  source  in  Loch  Spey,  within  about  6 m. 
of  the  head  of  Loch  Lochy,  and  thence  pursues  a 
NE.  course  through  Baden och  and  Strathspey  to 
Fochabers,  below  which  it  falls  into  the  Moray 
Frith.  It  receives  innumerable  mountain  streams, 
but  no  very  important  tributary.  Following  ita 
windings,  the  course  of  the  Spey  is  about  96  m. ; 
but  it  is  only  about  75  m.  in  a direct  line  from  its 
source  to  its  mouth.  It  drains  about  1,300  sq.  in. 
of  country,  and,  besides  being  one  of  the  largest, 
is  admitted  to  be  the  most  rapid  of  Scotch  rivers. 
Being  fed  wholly  by  mountain  torrents,  it  is  very 
liable  to  sudden  and  destructive  inundations,  ft 
Hows  through  what  is  the  l»est  wooded  portion  of 
the  Highlands.  The  Duke  of  Kichmond  (pro- 
prietor of  the  Gordon  estates)  lias  several  valuable 
salmon  fisheries  on  this  river. 

^ SPEZZIA  (Ital.  Spezia ),  a town  and  sea-port  of 
N.  Italy,  prov.  Genoa,  at  the  extremity  of  the  gulf 
of  its  own  name,  50  m.  ESE.  Genoa,  on  the  load 
from  Genoa  to  Leghorn.  Pop.  1 1,005  in  1862.  The 
town  is  finely  situated,  is  tolcrahlv  well  built,  and 
has  an  excellent  harbour.  Napoleon  I.,  aware  of 
the  advantages  of  its  jKMUtion,  is  said  to  have  in- 
tended making  it  a naval  station  and  arsenal ; and, 
since  he  drew  attention  to  its  importance,  its  com- 
merce has  improved.  The  gulf  of  Spezzia  (one. 
Portuz  Luna)  is  alxiut  m.  in  length,  by  an 
average  breadth  of  half  as  much.  It  exhibits  in 
one  part  the  phenomenon  of  a powerful  spring  of 
fresh  water,  which  bubbles  up  from  the  bottom, 
and  preserves  its  purity,  unmixed  by  the  surround- 
ing salt  water,  nearly  to  the  surface. 

SPILSBY,  a market  town  and  par.  of  England, 
co.  Lincoln,  soke  Bollngbroke  East,  in  Lindsey,  on 
an  eminence  near  the  Limb,  10  m.  from  the  sea, 
and  27  m.  ESE.  Lincoln.  Area  of  par.  2,340  acres. 
Pop.  1,467  in  1861.  The  town  consists  of  4 streets, 
diverging  from  a central  square,  which  forms  the 
market  place.  The  latter  is  ornamented  on  its  E. 
side  by  the  market  cross,  a plain  octagonal  shaft, 
with  a quadrangular  base,  elevated  on  5 steps ; and 
on  the  W.  by  the  town-hall,  built  in  1764.  The 
par.  church  is  an  irregular  structure,  consisting  of 
2 aisles,  with  a handsome  embattled  tower  at  the 
W.  end,  said  to  have  been  built  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.  In  the  interior  are  several  antique 
monuments.  The  living,  a perpetual  curacy,  in 
the  gift  of  Lord  Willoughby  d'Eresby,  is  worth 
109/.  a year.  Near  the  town  is  a new  sessions- 
house  and  prison  for  the  div.  of  Lindsey,  occupying 
about  2 acres  of  ground,  with  a Done  portico  in 
front, constructed  at  a cost  of  25,000/.  Spusby  being 
the  principal  town  in  the  S.  part  of  Lindsey,  is  the 
seat  of  the  general  quarter  sessions,  aud  of  petty 
hessions.  It  has  several  charities;  particularly  a 
free  school,  founded  by  Lord  Willoughbv  in  1611, 
and  which  lias  now  an  income  of  66/.,  am)  instructs 
44  poor  children  of  the  par.,  besides  whom  there 
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nre  about  f>0  pay-scholars.  Market-days,  Mon- 
day* ; fairs,  Monday  before  and  after  Whit-Mon- 
day, usually,  and  2nd  Monday  in  July. 

SPIKES  (Germ.  Sprier;  an.  AWkmkum),  a 
ritv  of  W,  Germany,  in  Rhenish  Havana,  of  which 
it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  Rhine,  where  it  is  joined  bv 
the  Speyer,  164  m.  NE.  landau,  on  a short  branch 
of  the  railway  from  Mannheim  to  Strasburg.  Pop. 
12,810  in  1861.  Spires  is  supposed  to  be  one  of 
the  most  ancient  as  it  long  was  one  of  the  chief 
cities  of  Germany.  In  the  1 4th  century  it  is  stated 
to  have  had  27,000  inhabs. ; and  in  the  16th  and 
17th  centuries  it  was  the  seat  of  the  imperial 
chamber  (ReichtkamtHergHt),  or  superior  court  of 
appeal  for  the  Germanic  empire;  and,  previously 
to  1689,  it  had  5 suburbs,  enclosed  within  ramparts, 
13  gates,  and  64  towers  provided  with  artillery. 
Hut  in  that  year  it  was  taken  and  all  but  destroyed 
by  the  troops  of  Louis  XIV'.;  and  though  rebuilt 
about  ten  years  afterwards,  it  has  never  attained 
its  previous  prosperity.  It  still  occupies  a large 
extent  of  ground,  but  its  walls,  which  are  entered 
by  5 gates,  enclose  numerous  open  spaces.  The 
cathedral,  which  withstood  the  attempts  of  the 
French  wholly  to  destroy  it,  is  the  most  remark- 
able building.  It  was  founded  and  completed  in 
the  11th  century,  on  the  site,  as  is  alleged,  of  a 
Roman  temple  of  Venus;  and  it  is  perhaps  the 
most  stupendous  edifice  existing  in  the  round 
arched  style.  Nine  German  emperors,  and  many 
other  celebrated  personages,  have  been  buried  in 
it-,  but  their  tombs  were  ransacked  and  mutilated 
by  the  French  in  1689  and  1794. 

Since  1819,  however,  the  Bavarian  government 
has  done  much  to  repair  the  interior  of  the  ca- 
thedral, and  the  Duke  of  Nassau  has  erected  a 
spiendid  modem  monument  to  his  ancestor  the 
Kinp.  Adolph.  Spires  has  numerous  R.  Cath.  and 
two  Lutheran  churches,  a gymnasium,  an  orphan 
asylum,  house  of  correction,  forest  school,  botanic 
garden,  and  a hall  of  antiquities,  in  which  many 
curiosities  found  in  the  province  are  deposited. 
The  outer  walls  are  still  standing  of  an  old  palace, 
in  which  no  fewer  than  49  diets  have  been  held. 
Of  these  the  most  celebrated  by  far  was  that  held 
in  1549,  on  the  subject  of  the  religious  disputes 
that  then  agitated  the  empire.  On  this  occasion 
the  majority,  consisting  of  the  party  attached  to 
the  church  of  Rome,  agreed  to  a resolution  by 
which  all  changes  in  the  doctrine  and  discipline 
of  the  established  church,  not  previously  approved 
by  a general  council,  were  declared  to  be  unlawful 
niul  of  no  effect.  The  minority,  including  the 
irinces  and  others  attached  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
{eformers,  presented,  on  the.  19th  of  April,  1529, 
n protest  against  the  above  resolution ; and  from 
this  circumstance  they  acquired  the  name  of 
Protestant*,  which  has  since  become  the  distin- 
guishing tenn  for  those  who  have  renounced  the 
communion  of  the  church  of  Rome,  how  much 
soever  they  may  differ  among  themselves. 

Noviomagus  was  included  by  the  Romans  in 
Germania  l*rima.  It  was  the  winter  quarters  of 
t.'afsar,  by  whom  it  was  fortified,  as  a check  on 
the  incursions  of  the  neighbouring  Allemanni. 
Several  Roman,  Frank,  Saxon,  and  Swabian  em- 
perors embellished  and  made  it  their  residence ; 
and  Henry  V.  of  Germany  gnve  the  citizens  of 
Spires  a monopoly  of  the  transit  trade  of  the 
Rhine,  and  other  valuable  privileges.  During  the 
French  ascendancy  Spires  was  the  cap.  of  the  dep. 
of  Mont  Ton n fere. 

SPITZ  BERGEN  (formerly  called  K.  Grten- 
/am/),  a group  of  islands  in  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
being  the  most  N.  land  hitherto  discovered,  be- 
tween the  76th  and  8 1st  dogs,  of  N.  lat.,  and  the 
Dth  and  23rd  of  E.  long.,  about  420  m.  NNW.  the 
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North  Cnpe,  and  nearly  midway  between  Green- 
land and  Nova  Zemhlo.  There  are  four  principal 
islands,  Spitzborgen  Proper,  NE.  and  SE.  Islands, 
and  Prince  Charles's  Island  to  the  W.  of  the 
others;  besides  many  islets  and  rocks.  Their 
united  area  duos  not  appear  to  lie  equal  to  that  of 
Iceland.  They  rise  in  many  places  into  moun- 
tains of  from  1,000  to  2,000  f u in  height,  the  (teaks 
of  which  are  covered  with  snow,  coeval,  perhaps, 
with  their  creation.  The  coasts  are  iron-bound, 
presenting  only  a few  tolerable  harbours:  the  best 
of  these  is  Smeerenberg,  on  the  \V.  coast,  where 
the  Dutch  had  once  a considerable  establishment. 
The  surface  is,  for  the  most  |>art,  destitute  of  any 
vegetable  or  animal  products ; but  there  are  a few 
bears  aud  foxes,  which  live  upon  fish,  Ac.  Spitz- 
bergen  was  formerly  a principal  station  of  the 
whale-fishers ; but  the  whales  have,  for  a consider- 
able |>criod,  lieen  nearly  extirpated  in  the  surround- 
ing seas,  and  it  is  now  but  little  visited.  It  was 
originally  discovered  by  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  in 
1533,  and  was  first  visited  by  the  Dutch  in  1*595. 
Its  shores  were  principally  surveyed  by  Captain 
Phipps,  in  1773. 

SPOLETO  (an.  Spoletium),  a city  of  Central 
Italy,  prov.  Perugia,  on  the  slope  of  on  isolated 
rocky  hill,  33  m.  SE.  Perugia,  aud  60  m.  N.  Rome, 
on  the  railway  from  Rome  to  Ancona.  Pop. 
19,261  in  1862.  The  city  is  connected,  across  a 
deep  ravine,  with  a neighbouring  hill,  by  means 
of  a stupendous  aqueduct,  serving  both  as  a con- 
duit and  a bridge,  raised  upon  a lofty  range  of  10 
pointed  arches  ; which,  though  repaired  in  modem 
times,  is,  no  doubt,  of  Roman  origin.  The  ca- 
thedral, built  in  the  time  of  the  Lombards,  is  of  a 
very  mixed  style,  having  a front  of  five  Gothic 
arches  supported  by  Grecian  pillars,  while,  inter- 
nally, it  is  in  the  form  of  a Latin  cross,  with  a 
double  range  of  Corinthian  columns.  It  has  some 
showy  decorations ; near  it  is  a handsome  fountain. 
The  citadel,  a massive  stone  fortress,  built  by 
Theodoric,  and  repaired  by  Narses,  stands  on  a 
height  overlooking  the  town.  The  Temple  of 
Concord  has  been  converted  into  a church ; but  in 
addition  to  it,  Spoleto  has  two  arches,  a bridge, 
the  ruins  of  a theatre,  and  several  other  Roman 
remains:  on  one  of  the  gates  is  an  inscription  im- 
|Kirting  that  Hannibal's  troops  were  repulsed  in  nn 
attack  on  the  town,  after  the  battle  of  Tbrasymene. 
It  has  a few  insignificant  manufactures  of  woollen 
stuffs  and  hats.  Under  the  French  it  was  the  cap. 
of  the  dtfp.  Thrasymenc.  It  was  of  incomparably 
greater  importance  in  antiauity  than  in  modem 
times,  and  is  reckoned  by  Floras  among  the  m«- 
nieijna  Italia  splendidissima. 

ST.  HELENA,  an  island  of  the  S.  Atlantic 
Ocean,  famous  as  the  scene  of  Napoleon's  impri- 
sonment and  death.  It  belongs  to  Great  Britain, 
and  is  situated  800  m.  SE.  from  Ascension  Island, 
and  1,200  m.  W.  from  the  coast  of  Bengucln,  in  S. 
Africa;  lat.  15°  15'  S.,  long.  6°  46'  W.  Length, 
104  m.;  breadth,  64  m. ; area,  30,300  ncres.  Pop. 
6,444  in  1861.  St,  Helena  appears  from  a distance 
like  the  summit  of  a lofty  submarine  mountain, 
rising  abruptly  from  the  shore  in  rugged  ami 
almost  perpcndiculor  cliffs,  varying  from  300  t»» 
1.500  ft.  in  height,  diversified  in  a few  places  with 
deep  narrow  ravines,  descending  to  the  sen,  and 
forming  difficult  landing-places  for  the  fishermen. 
In  the  largest  of  these,  towards  the  NW.,  is 
James’  Town,  the  cap.  and  port  of  the  island. 
The  interior  is  a plateau,  about  1,500  ft.  aliove  the 
sea,  divided  into  two  unequal  parts  by  a ridge  of 
mountains  rising  about  500  ft.  aliove  the  plain, 
and  2.000  ft,  aliove  the  sea : the  highest  summit 
of  this  ridge,  called  Diana’s  Peak,  is  2,703  ft,  in 
height.  The  geological  formation  of  the  island 
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consist*  almost  entirely  of  basalt,  over  which  in  I the  governor,  situated  in  the  midst  of  extensive 
wane  parts  are  strata  of  limestone  mingled  with  I grounds,  adorned  with  a variety  of  fine  trees  and 


tufa  and  other  igneous  substances,  proving  it  to  [ shrubs. 


have  once  been  the  seat  of  volcanic  action.  A 
deep  crater-like  dell,  however,  called  the  Devils 
Punch-bowl,  is  the  only  feature  at  all  resembling 
an  extinct  volcano.  Tbcclimatc  is  mild,  and  littjc 
variable,  the  thermometer  ranging  between  67° 
and  70°  Falir.  in  winter  (dune,  duly,  ami  Aug.), 
and  l»etween  68°  and  7 2°  in  summer  (Jan.,  FeU, 
and  March).  I.’ain  is  common,  especially  in  Feb. 
and  July ; and  the  frequency  of  cloudy  days  tend 


Longwood,  the  residence  of  Najtoleon  I.,  stands 
on  the  plate.au,  in  the  middle  of  an  extensive  park. 
When  first  occupied  by  the  ex-emperor,  it  was  of 
very  limited  dimensions;  but  somp  additions  wore 
subsequently  made  to  it.  After  Napoleon’s  death, 
the  house  was  for  some  time  uninhabited,  hut 
it  has  more  recently  been  restored  to  its  former 
state. 

St.  Helena  was  discovered  on  the  21st  of  May 


greatly  to  moderate  the  heat.  'Hie  influence  of  I (St.  Helena's  day),  1602,  bv  Juan  de  Nova,  a 
the  climate  over  the  constitution  of  residents  in  Portuguese;  but  no  establishment  was  formed, 
the  island  Is,  however,  said  to  l>e  most  disastrous,  nor  was  the  island  inhabited,  till  the  Dutch  be- 
According  to  O’Meara  (Voice  from  St.  H.,  ii.  I fame  its  masters  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  cen- 
4:18),  it  is  * extremely  unhealthy,  hepatitis  and  j tury.  Captain  M unden,  in  1673,  took  it  from  the 
dysentery  prevailing  to  an  extent  and  with  a:  Dutch;  and  it  was  soon  afterwards  granted  by 
e verity  seldom  paralleled,  so  that  very  few  per-  1 Charles  11.  to  the  English  Last  India  Company, 
«.ns  pass  their  46th  year.’  About  a fifth  part  of  | who,  with  the  exception  of  the  period  of  Xa|x>- 


thc  entire  surface  is  covered  with  soil,  which, 
though  not  deep,  is  rich  and  productive.  Luxu- 
riant pastures  are  found  on  the  high  lands  : agri- 
culture, however,  is  hut  little  attended  to;  ami 
the  inhabs.  mostly  dc|*nd  on  foreign  supplies  for 
their  support.  The  valleys  are  chiefly  laid  out  in 


Icon’s  imprisonment,  held  the  proprietorship  down 
to  1834,  when  it  was  restored  to  the  English  gi»- 
vemment. 

The  fame  of  this  little  island  rests  on  its  having 
been  the  prison  of  Na|ioleon  I.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  particularise  the  circumstances  connected  witti 


garden  ground : and  here  may  be  seen  near  each  j this  memorable  event.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that, 
other,  and  all  flourishing  alike,  the  mangoe, ! K*,n"  *,r  »...i  hi* 

banana,  tamarind,  and  sugar-cane  of  the  tropics, 
the  orange,  citron,  grape,  fig,  and  olive  of  S. 

Europe,  and  the  apple,  gooseberry,  and  currant  of 
a still  colder  region.  The  yam  and  all  the  Eu- 
ropean vegetables  are  abundant,  three  crops  of 
potatoes  being  often  raised  from  the  same  ground 
within  the  year.  The  tops  and  sides  of  the  hills 
are  covered*  with  the  cabbage  tree,  dog-wood  tree, 
and  gumwood ; and  the  oak,  also,  lias  been  in- 
troduced. The  Palma  Chrifti  and  common  black- 
berry are  so  luxuriant  as  to  lie  eradicated  with 
difficulty.  Cattle  and  sheep  are  not  numerous,  the 
latter  being  barely  sufficient  to  supply  the  wants 
of  the  shipping.  Goats  graze  in  immense  numbers 
on  the  high  grounds.  Neither  birds  nor  beasts  of 
prey,  if  we  except  rats,  are  found : but  the  latter 
ait-  numerous  and  destructive,  and  there  are  ninny 
varieties  of  troublesome  and  poisonous  insects. 

Game  is  abundant,  and  the  coast  furnishes  ex- 
cellent fish.  Whales  nnd  turtles  are  often  Been 
near  the  shore,  especially  in  Jon.  and  April. 

St.  Helena,  of  which  the  East  India  Company 
were  ‘the  lords  proprietors’  till  1834,  is  now  under 
u military  governor,  assisted  by  a civil  secretary ; 
and  the  laws  are  administered  by  the  chief  judge. 

It  is  still  used  os  a place  of  refreshment  for  vessel 
sailing  northward  on  the  Atlantic,  those  proceed- 
ing southward  not  being  able  to  make  the  island. 

Its  commerce  is  trifling:  the  value  of  the  imports, 
in  1863,  amounted  to  110,537/..  while  the  ex- 
ports, iu  the  same  year,  were  of  the  value  of  only 
24,107/.  * , 

James’  Town,  the  port  and  the  residence  of  the 
authorities,  is  the  only  town.  The  anchorage  is 
good  in  12  fathoms  water,  and  the  port  is  well 
protected  from  the  winds.  The  town  is  entered 
bv  an  arched  gateway,  within  which  is  a spacious 
parade  lined  with  official  residences.  The  church, 
a handsome  building,  front*  the  gateway;  ami 
close  bv  it  a street  branches  off  into  the  inner 
parts  of  the  town.  The  shop*  are  plentifully  sup- 
plied with  English  and  Asiatic  products,  but  the 
prices  arc  Invariably  very  high.  The  principal 
inhabs.  reside  on  the  higher  and  cooler  parts  of 
the  island,  and  visit  James’  Town  only  on  Sun- 
days, or  when  the  want  of  supplies  obliges  them 
to  come  to  it*  shops  and  market.  One  of  the 
handsomest  of  these  villas  is  Plantation  House,  a 
mansion  of  considerable  elegance,  belonging  to 


after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  his  second 
abdication,  Napoleon,  having  retreated  t<»  Roche- 
fort, addressed  on  the  13th  of  July.  1815.  the  fol- 
lowing letter  tu  the  Prince  Regent,  afterwards 
George  IV.: — 

Altesse  Hoy  ale, 

• En  butte  aux  factions  qni  divisent  mon  pays,  et 
A rinimitif  des  pins  grande*  puissances  de  1’ Europe,  j’al 
tcnninC  ma  carrif're  politique,  et  je  viens.  comme  Tlif- 
mlstocle,  m’asseoir  au  foyer  du  people  Britannique.  Je 
me  met*  sous  la  protection  de  aw  loix.quc  je  rfclnmede 
V.  A.  R..  coniine  du  plus  puissant,  du  plus  constant,  et 
du  plus  gt'uOreux  de  mes  enncmls.  * Kaj-olkox.’ 

But  though  Napoleon  was  more  than  entitled  to 
compare  himself  to  Themistoelcs,  he  erred  widely 
in  sup)iosing  that  the  Prince  Regent  was  another 
Artuxerxcs.  It  was,  no  doubt,  indi-qx-u.-ahU-  for 
the  tranquillity  of  Europe  and  the  world,  and  for 
the  advancement  of  the  projects  of  the  allied 
sovereigns,  that  Napoleon  should  be  placed  under 
restraint.  But  a sense  of  what  was  due  to  them- 
selves, and  still  more  of  what  was  due  to  the 
extraordinary  individual  the  chance  of  war  had 
placed  in  their  power,  should  have  secured  him 
the  licet  asylum  and  the  most  generous  treatment 
consistent  with  perfect  security.  It  is  needless  to 
contrast  what  they  should  have  done  with  what 
they  actually  did.  The  sending  of  Xa[iolcon  to 
St.  Helena,  and  his  treatment  while  there,  consti- 
tute the  most  discreditable  chapter  in  the  history 
of  modern  royalty.  It  is  painful  to  have  to  reflect 
that  the  government  of  such  a country  as  England 
should  have  taken  a conspicuous  part  in  this  un- 
worthy treatment  of  a fallen  foe.  Every  reader  of 
ancient  history  heartily  execrate*  the  vindictive 
malignity  with  which  the  Romans  pursued  Ilnu- 
uiltul.  And  vet,  in  comparing  his  treatment  with 
that  of  N a jmi) eon,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  Carthaginian  hero  never  relaxed  in  his  hos- 
tility to  bis  ancient  and  hereditary  enemies;  he 
did  n<*.  place  himself  in  their  hands,  nor  did  he 
appeal  to  their  generosity ; and  the  probability  is, 
that  if  they  had  got  him  into  their  power,  they 
would  have  despatched  him  at  once,  and  not  have 
sent  their  illustrious  captive  to  some  miserable 
islet,  to  embitter  and  insult  the  few  remaining 
years  of  his  memorable  life. 

Napoleon  arrived  at  SU  Helena  on  the  13tli  of 
October,  1816,  and  there  he  expired  on  the  5th  of 
May,  1821.  ilia  remains,  after  having  been  de- 
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posited  for  19  years  in  a humble  grave,  near  his 
prison-house,  were,  in  1m  hi,  conveyed  with  great 
pomp  and  ceremony  to  France,  where,  agreeably 
to  the  wish  expressed  in  his  last  will,  they  now 
rejmw"  in  the  Hotel  des  Invalided,  in  Paris. 

ST.  M AWE'S,  a market  town  and  sea-port  of 
England,  co.  Cornwall,  hund.  Powder,  par.  St. 
.lust -in-Roscland,  on  the  E.  shore  of  Falmouth 
harbour,  2 m.  F.NE.  Falmouth.  Area  of  par.  St. 
Just,  2,550  acres.  Pop,  1,546  in  1861.  The  town 
consists  of  one  irregularly-built  street,  at  the  foot 
of  n hill  facing  the  sea,  the  inhabs.  lieing  princi- 
pally tishemien  and  pilots.  The  harbour  of  St. 
M awe’s  is  a creek  belonging  to  that  of  Falmouth, 
the  entrance  to  which  is  defended  by  St.  Mawe’s 
Castle,  built  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  It  is 
governed  bv  a jiortrccvc  chosen  at  an  annual 
court-lee t.  fliis  inconsiderable  place  sent  2 meins, 
to  the  H.  of  C.  from  1562  till  the  passing  of  the 
lb- form  Act,  by  which  it  was  disfranchised.  Mar- 
kets on  Fridays. 

ST.  THOM  AS,  one  of  the  Virgin  Islands  in  the 
West  Indies,  belonging  to  the  I>anes,  in  about  lat. 
18°  2 N..  long.  65°  W.,  36  m.  K.  Porto  Rico.  Area, 
37sq.m.  Pop.  12,890 in  1861.  Surface  mountainous, 
and  the  island  generally  less  fertile  than  St.  Croix. 
Droughts  and  violent  hurricanes  are  frequently 
experienced.  Sugar  and  cotton  are  the  principal 
products.  St.  Thomas  has  long  been,  and  still 
continues  to  lie,  one  of  the  principal  cmj>oriums  in 
the  West  Indies.  It  owes  this  distinction  partly 
to  its  convenient  situation,  partly  ft*  its  spacious 
and  safe  harbour  at  St.  Thomas,  on  the  S.  side  of 
the  island,  and  partly  and  principally  to  the  mo- 
deration of  the  inqsirt  duties,  which  vary  from  1 
to  1J  percent.  St.  Thomas  has.  in  consequence, 
become  a depot  for  the  supply  of  the  neighlsiuring 
islands,  goods  being  sent  to  it  to  be  warehoused 
till  opportunity  offers  for  conveying  them  to  their 
final  destination.  The  great  articles  of  iin|Mirta- 
tion  are  manufactured  gmsls,  principally  from 
England,  but  partly,  also,  from  other  countries  of 
Europe,  with  provisions  ami  lumber  from  the 
United  States.  During  1863  the  value  of  manu- 
factured and  other  goods  imported  from  < treat 
Britain  amounted  to  8-11.200/.,  or  4,206,000  dolls., 
of  which  444,8004,  or  2,244,000  dollar*  in  British 
vessels,  and  in  foreign  392,4004,  or  1,962,000  dollar 
in  which  is  not  included  1 18,843  dollars,  or  23,7684 
value  of  58,172  tons  n»ala,  587  tons  in  excess  of 
1862,  imported  during  1803,  of  which  26,808  in 
British,  and  313,634  in  foreign  bottoms.  (Report 
of  Mr.  l«omb,  British  consul,  in  * Commercial  Ke- 
]*>rts.’) 
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STADE,  a town  of  Hanover,  cap.  district  of  its 
own  name,  on  the  Schwinge,  near  its  mouth,  in 
the  Elbe,  20  m.  WNVV.  Hamburg.  Pop.  8,269  in 
1861.  On  the  liank  «»f  the  Elite,  adjacent  to  the 
town,  is  the  castle  of  Brunshausen,  near  which  a 
v easel  is  stationed  to  receive  the  toll  exacted  by 
the  Hanoverian  government  on  all  vessels  passing 
up  the  Elbe.  Stadc  has  three  Lutheran  churches, 
n gymnasium,  a cavalry  school  and  a centra! 
workhouse.  Its  inhahs.  nrc  engaged  in  manufac- 
tures of  (lanncl,  Ac.,  and  have  some  share  in  the 
transit  trade  on  the  Elbe. 

STAFFA,  a small  island  of  Scotland,  belonging 
to  the  Hebrides,  famous  for  its  basil  tic  columns 
and  caverns,  off  the  W.  coast  of  the  i.-Iand  of 
Mull,  9 ni.  NNE.  Iona.  It  is  of  an  oval  shape, 
als>ut  1 £ m.  in  circ.,  consisting  of  an  uneven  table- 
land, resting  on  cliffs  of  variable  height,  the  high- 
est being  aliout  14-4  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  cliffs, 
and  the  caves  bv  which  they  are  perforated,  con- 
sist mostly  of  fiasaltic  columns,  resting  on  con- 
glomerated trap  or  tufa.  The  columns  are  partly 


perpendicular,  partly  oblique  or  horizontal,  and 
partly  bent.  The  average  diameter  of  the  columns 
is  about  2 ft. ; but  they  sometimes  extend  to  3 
and  4 ft.  They  are  generally  pentagonal  and 
hexagonal;  they  sometimes,  however,  have  7 or  9 
sides,  but  are  rarely  triangular  or  rhomboidal. 
They  are  not  so  exquisitely  united,  nor  are  their 
angles  as  sharp  as  those  of  the  Giant's  Causeway. 

Except  on  the  NK.  shore  of  the  island,  at  the 
landing- place,  it  is  almost  everywhere  surrounded 
by  cliffs  hollowed  with  caverns.  But  the  W. 
side  being  exposed  to  the  full  swell  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  beat  by  a heavy  surge,  has  l>een  compara- 
tively little  explored,  and  the  principal  caverns  of 
which  we  have  any  certain  information  are  on  its 
E.  side.  Of  these  the  most  celebrated  by  far  is 
Fingal’s  Cave.  The  height  of  the  cave,  from  the 
surface  of  the  water,  at  mean  tide,  to  the  centre  of 
the  ceiling  or  arch,  is  about  66  ft.,  the  height  of 
its  sides 36  ft,,  and  its  depth  227  ft.  Its  sides  are 
formed  by  ranges  of  nearly  perpendicular  columns ; 
a deep  channelled  lissure,  parallel  to  the  sides,  ex- 
tends along  the  whole  length  of  the  ceiling, 
which  is  formed  of  the  bottoms  of  columns  whit- 
ened by  the  Infiltration  of  carbonate  of  lime  into 
their  interstices.  The  sea  never  entirely  ebbs 
from  the  cave,  the  inmost  recesses  of  which  may 
la-  discovered  from  without.  In  moderate  weather 
boats  sail  up  to  its  farthest  extremity. 

‘It  would  Ikj  no  less  presumptuous  than  use- 
less,' says  Dr.  M'Culloch  (Geology  of  the  \V. 
Islands)'*  to  attempt  a description  of  the  pictu- 
resque effect  of  that  to  which  the  pencil  itself  is 
inadequate.  But  if  this  cave  were  even  destitute 
of  that  order  and  symmetry,  that  richness  arising 
from  multiplicity  of  juirts  combined  with  great- 
ness of  dimension  and  simplicity  of  style,  which  it 
(Missesses;  still,  the  prolonged  length,  the  twilight 
gloom  half  concealing  tin*  playful  and  varying 
effects  of  reflected  light,  the  echo  of  the  measured 
surge  as  it  rises  and  falls,  the  transparent  green  of 
j he.  water,  and  the  profound  amt  fairy  solitude  of 
the  whole  scene,  could  not  fail  strongly  to  impress 
a mind  gifted  with  any  sense  of  beauty  in  art  or 
in  nature.’ 

The  noblest  description  of  this  magnificent  cave 
is  that  given  by  the  great  minstrel 

. . that  wondrous  dome 

When*,  as  to  shame  the  temples  deck'd 
By  skill  of  earthly  architect, 

Nature  herself,  it  teem'd,  would  rai*.* 

A minster  to  litr  Maker's  praise! 

Not  for  u meaner  use  ascend 
Her  columns,  or  her  arches  bend ; 

N’or  of  a theme  less  solemn  tells 
That  mighty  surge  that  ebbs  and  swell*. 

And  still,  between  each  awful  pause. 

From  the  high  vault  an  answer  draws. 

In  varied  tone  prolong’d  and  high. 

That  mocks  the  organ’s  melody. 

Lord  of  tlie  Isles,  cunt.  iv.  rt.  10. 

In  o note  on  this  passage,  the  author  says,  ‘it 
would  he  unpardonable  to  detain  the  reader  ujsm 
a wonder  so  often  described,  and  yet  so  incapable 
of  being  understood  by  description.  This  {talacc 
of  Neptune  is  even  grander  upon  a second  than 
the  first  view.  The  stupendous  columns  which 
form  the  sides  of  the  cave,  the  depth  and  strength 
of  the  tide  which  rolls  its  deep  and  heavy  swell  up 
to  the  extremity  of  the  vault,  the  variety  of  the 
tints  formed  by  white,  crimson,  and  yellow  stalac- 
tites, or  |>etrifactions,  which  occupy  the  vacancies 
between  the  bases  of  the  broken  pillars  which 
form  the  roof,  and  intersect  them  with  a rich, 
curious,  and  variegated  chasing,  occupving  each 
interstice;  the  corresponding  variety  below  water, 
where  the  ocean  rolls  over  a dark  red  or  violet- 
coloured  rock,  from  which,  aa  from  a base,  the  ba- 
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wiltic columns  arise;  the  tremendous  noise  of  the 
swelling  tide,  mingling  with  the  deep-toned  echoes 
of  the  vault,  are  circumstances  elsewhere  unpa- 
ralleled.’ 

Mackinnon’s  Cave  and  the  Boat  Cave,  though 
inferior  to  that  now  described,  are  also  magnificent 
caverns. 

Staffs  was  first  made  known  to  the  public  by 
the  interesting  account  of  it  given  by  Sir  Joseph 
Hank  os,  by  whom  it  was  visited  in  1772.  (Pen- 
nant's Tour  in  Scotland,  ii.  300,  ed.  1790.)  It  is 
now,  during  summer,  frequently  visited  by 
steamers;  but  it  is  uninhabited. 

STAFFORD,  a central  co.  of  England,  having 
N.  Cheshire,  E.  Derby  and  Warwick,  S.  Worcester, 
and  W.  Salop.  Area,  723,408  acres.  Aspect 
various.  The  X.  pnrt.  or  that  portion  of  the  eo. 
lying  to  the  X.  of  a line  drawn  from  Uttoxeter, 
on  the  confines  of  Derbyshire,  to  Newcastle-nnder- 
I.vne,  consists  principally  of  moorland*.  The 
hills,  in  some  parts  of  this  district,  rise  to  an  ele- 
vation of  about  1,000  ft.  nlxivc  the  level  of  the 
sea;  sometimes  consisting  of  vast  heaps  of  gravel, 
and  sometimes  of  huge  cliffs,  having  immense 
masses  of  rock  scattered  round  their  bases.  With 
the  exception  of  some  beautiful  valleys,  the  whole 
of  this  district  is  sterile,  cold,  and  dreary.  The 
soil  in  many  places  is  peat;  but  in  some  parts, 
particularly  between  the  rivers  Dove  and  Chnmet, 
it  is  of  a superior  quality  and  produces  good  herb- 
age. The  middle  and  S.  |wtrts  of  the  co.  are  agree- 
ably diversified  with  hills,  level  land*  in  pasture 
and  com,  plantations,  ami  gentlemen's  seats ; but, 
in  its  extreme  S.  angle,  the  iron-works  nre  its 
most  prominent  feature.  The  valley  of  the  Trent 
is  particularly  fertile  and  beautiful.  Cannock 
Heath,  immediately  to  the  W.  of  Rugelev,  is  the 
largest  of  the  remaining  tracts  of  waste  land  in 
the  eo.  The  cultivated  land,  including  parks,  is 
estimated  at  600,000  acres,  of  which  100,000  may 
Ik*  meadow  ami  pasture,  and  500,000  arable.  The 
latter  is  distributed  as  follows : viz.  200,000  acres 
of  clay  loam,  or  more  friable  mixed  loam  ; 200,000 
acres  of  gravelly  or  sandy  loam,  or  other  mixed, 
including  calcareous  soils  ; and  the  remainder,  or 
100,000  acres,  of  light  sandy,  gravelly,  or  other 
soil*.  The  air  is  sharp  and  cold ; and,  in  the  W. 
parts  particularly,  there  is  a great  deal  of  min. 
Stafford  is  more  a mining  and  manufacturing  than 
an  agricultural  co.;  but  husbandry,  though  not 
ho  far  advanced  ns  it  might  Ik*,  is,  of  late,  very 
considerably  improved.  Wheat,  oats,  beans,  ami 
barley  are  the  principal  crops.  The  usual  rota- 
tion on  the  clay  land  is,  1.  fallow;  2.  wheat;  3. 
henna;  4.  needs;  5.  oats.  Various  important  im- 
provements have  been  effected  within  the  last  60 
years,  particularly  on  the  estates  of  some  great 
landowners,  such  as  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  who 
has  expended  large  sums  on  drainage,  on  the 
building  of  new,  commodious,  and  excellent  farm- 
houses, and  on  other  sulwtantial  improvements. 
The  cattle  of  Staffordshire  are  principally  of  the 
lone-horned  breed;  but,  within  no  very  distant 
|K*nod,  they  have  been  extensively  crowed  with 
short-horns;  and  the  stocks  of  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal breeders  consist,  at  present,  entirely  of  the 
latter.  Dairy  husbandry  is  extensively  practised  ; 
cheese  is  the  principal  product,  and  it  is  but  little 
inferior  to  that  oi  Cheshire  and  Derby.  The 
sheep  stock  is  estimated  at  about  187,000,  and  the 
produce  of  wool  at  about  3,500  packs.  Property 
in  estates  varying  from  10,000/.  a year  down  to 
40#. ; farms  of  all  sizes,  from  25  to  500  acres,  but 
the  smaller  class  is  decreasing  : leases  frequently 
granted,  but  the  greater  number  of  farms  held  at 
will.  Coal,  iron,  and  lime  are  found  in  the  great- 
est abundance  in  most  parts  of  the  country.  It  is 


particularly  famous  for  its  potteries  and  iron 
foundcries.  The  chief  seat  of  the  former  is  in  a dis- 
trict denominated  4 The  Potteries,'  between  New- 
castle-under- Lyne  and  Norton-on~thc-Moora,  in 
which  there  are  several  very  considerable  towns 
ami  villages,  mostly  supported  by  the  business. 
The  neighbourhood  affords  abundance  of  tine  clay 
and  coal ; but  the  finest  clays  are  principally 
brought  from  Purbcok,  in  Dorsetshire,  soapstone* 
from  Cornwall,  and  Hints  from  the  chalk  pits  near 
i (iravcocnd,  and  from  Wales  and  Ireland.  The 
iron-works  are  principally  situated  in  the  S.  angle 
i of  the  co.,  in  the  vicinity  of  Walsall.  Wednesbury, 
and  BiUton.  The  manufacture  of  locks,  nails 
edge  tonLx,  bridles,  spurs,  and  an  infinity  of  other 
hardware  articles,  is  prosecuted  upon  a very  large 
scale  at  Wolverhampton,  Bil*t<>n,  and  Walsall,  and 
their  vicinity.  Soho,  the  famous  establishment  of 
Messrs.  Boulton  ami  Watt,  where  there  is  the 
I greatest  manufactory  of  steam-engines  in  the 
j world,  is  situated  within  this  co.,  on  its  extreme 
southern  border.  Glass  Is  also  made  on  the  eon- 
j lines  of  Worcestershire.  Hats,  shoes,  and  boots 
nre  prepared  at  Stafford  for  exportation,  os  well  ns 
home  consumption ; and  ootton-milU  have  been 
1 erected  at  Rochester  and  other  places.  I Vinci  pal 
! rivers,  'Front,  Dove,  ami  Stour.  The  Trent  ami 
i Mersey  canal  passes  through  the  county,  dividing 
1 it  into  two  pretty  equal  parts;  and  it  is  intersected 
! by  an  immense  number  of  other  cauals,  ami  more 
| recently  by  vanous  railways.  It  is  divided  into 
I 5 hundreds,  exel.  of  the  city  of  Iachficld  and  the 
lx>n*.  of  Stafford  and  Ncwcastle-undeT-Lyne,  ami 
I 145  parishes.  It  returns  17  moms,  to  the  H.  of  C„ 
j viz.  4 for  the  co. ; 2 each  for  the  city  of  Uchfield 
and  the  lairs.  of  Xewcastle-umler-Lyne,  Stafford, 
Tamworth.  Wolverhampton,  and  Stokc-upon- 
I Trent;  and  1 for  Walsall.  Registered  electors 
: for  the  co.  21,545  in  1865,  being  10,704  for  the 
northern  and  10,841  for  the  southern  division.  At 
the  census  of  1861,  the  co.  had  147,105  in  hah. 
houses,  and  746,943  inhabitants;  while,  in  1841, 
Stafford  had  97,777  inhab.  houses,  and  510,5(11 
inhabs. 

I Stafford,  a pari,  and  mun.  bor.  and  market 
I town  of  England,  bund.  Pirchill,  in  the  above  co., 
of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  Sow,  crossed  here 
by  a neat  stone  bridge,  23  m.  XX  W.  Birmingham, 
and  1334  NW.  Ixmdon  by  London  and  North 
Western  railway.  Pop.  12,532  in  1861.  The  town 
is  generally  well  built,  the  bouses,  several  of  which 
are  handsome,  licing  of  brick  and  slate ; and  is 
paved  and  lighted  with  gas,  under  the  provisions 
of  a local  act.  A good  supply  of  water  is  procured 
from  several  public  pumps.  The  principal  street 
nms  XX W.  from  the  bridge;  and  near  its  centre 
is  the  market-square,  in  which  U the  county-hall, 
a large  modern  building  of  atone,  comprising  seve- 
ral handsome  apartments,  besides  an  assembly 
room,  a grand  jury  room,  courts  for  the  assizes  and 
i sessions,  mayor’s  office,  and  other  apartments. 
The  county  gaol  is  also  a modem  structure  of  ex- 
tensive dimensions,  and  well  arranged,  both  for 
the  health  and  classification  of  prisoners,  200  of 
whom  may  lie  accommodated  in  serrate  cells. 
Stafford  has  two  pars.,  St.  Mary’s  and  St,  Chad’s, 
now  eonsolidatcil  St.  Mary’s  is  a large  cruciform 
structure,  in  the  early  English  style,  from  the 
centre  of  which  rises  a lofty  octagonal  tower : it 
has  been  restored  in  recent  years  at  an  expenditure 
of  10,000/.  More  modem  edifices  are  Christchurch 
and  St.  Paul’s;  the  latter  is  a good  specimen  of 
Gothic  architecture.  St.  Chad's  is  a Xonnan 
structure,  with  more  recent  English  addition*. 
There  is  a small  but  handsome  Roman  Catholic 
chapel;  and  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Indepen- 
dents, and  the  Society  of  Friends  have  places  of 
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worship,  mostly  with  attached  Sunday  schools. 
The  grammar  school,  an  ancient  foumiation,  was 
much  enlarged  by  Edward  VI.:  the  income  from 
the  emlowment  exceeds  370 4 a year,  two-thirds  of 
which  are  paid  to  the  head-master,  and  the  re- 
mainder to  the  usher.  It  is  open  to  all  boys  of 
the  town;  but  the  number  of  those  on  the  founda- 
tion seldom  exceeds  twenty.  The  appointment  of 
masters  is  vested  in  the  corporation,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  bishop  of  Lichtield  and  Coventry. 
A diocesan  national  school  is  established  here,  and 
n Lancastrian  school  is  supported  by  subscription. 
The  institution  for  the  relief  of  the  orphans  and 
widows  of  the  clergy  within  the  archdeaconry  of 
Stafford  is  not  only  liberally  supported  by  sub- 
scription, but  has  an  income  of  2,400/.  a year, 
arising  from  funded  property.  Superannuated  or 
infirm  clergymen,  also,  are  eligible  for  the  benefits 
of  this  charity.  The  county  infirmary,  in  the 
Foregnte,  has  accommodation  for  120  in-patients, 
and  relieves  a much  larger  number  of  patients  at 
their  own  dwellings.  It  has  a respectable  medical 
staff.  The  county  lunatic  asvlum,  established  in 
1818,  receives  patients  not  only  from  the  co.  itself, 
but  from  the  kingdom  generally,  though  the  for- 
mer are  received  on  lower  terms  than  the  others. 
This  establishment  is  supported  both  by  subecrip- 
tion*  and  funded  property:  it  is  admirably  con- 
ducted, and  may  rank  among  the  principal  asylums 
in  the  kingdom.  The  buildings  comprise  accom- 
modation for  170  patients,  and  the  gardens  cover 
an  area  of  several  acres.  There  is  an  almshouse ; 
but  it  is  poorly  endowed,  and. fast  falling  to  decay. 
The  manufacture  of  shoes  is  the  principal  employ- 
ment of  the  inhabitants,  and  several  manufac- 
turers employ  150  hands:  a good  workman  can 
earn  from  20*.  to  30*.  a week,  and  there  is  a steady 
demand  for  labour.  The  tanning  of  leather  is  no 
longer  carried  on  to  any  extent  Stafford  is  noted, 
in  common  with  the  neighbourhood,  for  the  excel- 
lent quality  of  its  ale. 

Stafford  was  incorporated  in  the  reign  of  John.  • 
It  is  divided,  under  the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  into  | 
two  wards,  its  officers  being  a mayor,  five  alder- 
men, and  eighteen  councillors.  The  assizes  and 
quarter  sessions  for  the  co.  are  held  here.  The 
bor.  has  relumed  two  merits,  to  the  H.  of  C.  since 
the  23rd  Edward  I.,  the  right  of  election  down  to 
the  Reform  Act  being  in  the  resident  freemen. 
The  Boundary  Act  included  a part  of  the  parish 
of  Castlechurch  with  the  old  borough.  Registered 
electors,  1,435  in  1865.  The  custom  of  borough- 
English,  by  which  lands  descend  to  the  younger 
son  to  the  exclusion  of  his  elder  brothers,  prevails 
within  the  town  and  liberties.  Stafford  is,  also, 
the  election  town  for  the  N.  division  of  the  co., 
as  well  as  the  principal  scat  of  a poor-law  union, 
comprising  21  pars.  Markets  on  Saturday  : fairs, 
April  5,  May  14,  June  25,  Oct.  3,  and  Dec.  5, 
chiefly  for  homes  and  cattle.  There  is  also  a fort- 
nightly cat  tie  market. 

STAMFORD,  a pari,  and  mun.  bor.  and  market 
town  of  England.  S\V.  extremity  co.  Lincoln,  on 
the  Welland  (crossed  here  by  a stone  bridge  of 
live  arches),  38  m.  S.  Lincoln,  80  m.  X.  by  \V. 
London  by  road,  and  92  m.  by  Great  Northern 
railway.  Pop.  8,047  in  1861.  The  town  is  w'ell- 
built,  principally  of  stone,  partly  paved,  well 
lighted  with  gas,  and  supplied  with  water  from 
Wothorpe,  about  1 m.  distant ; but  the  streets  are 
irregularly  laid  out.  The  town-hall,  rebuilt  in 
1776,  a large  and  fine  edifice,  comprises  a scssions- 
mom,  gaol,  and  muniment-otfice.  The  town  has, 
also,  a small,  well-arranged  theatre,  and  assembly- 
rooms.  The  other  public  buildings  are  the  churches, 
of  which  only  six  remain  out  of  fourteen.  St. 
Mary’s,  considered  the  mother-church,  was  built 
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about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  it* 
chiefly  in  the  later  English  style,  having  a very 
fine  tower  and  spire.  All  Saints  is  a handsome 
building,  with  a tower  and  octangular  c rocketed 
spire.  The  livings  are  all  in  the  gift  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Exeter.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Inde- 
pendents, and  Roman  Catholics  have  places  of 
worship,  and  there  are  numerous  Sunday  schools. 
The  grammar  school,  founded  in  1648,  is  well  en- 
dowed, the  net  income  of  the  master  being  nearly 
7094  a year;  but  the  school  has  for  many  years 
past  been  of  little  service  to  the  inhabs.  A blue- 
coat  school  affords  clothing  and  instruction  to 
about  150  boys  : the  petty  school  was  founded  in 
1604,  and  a girls’  national  school  was  established 
in  1815.  The  endowed  charities  are  numerous 
and  valuable:  several  hospitals,  or  almshouses, 
have  been  founded  at  different  times;  besides 
which,  there  are  several  considerable  bequests  for 
the  relief  of  the  aged  poor.  A handsome  infirmary 
has  been  built  near  the  town,  and  furnishes  accom- 
modation for  about  thirty  in-patients  and  150  out- 
patients. There  are  no  manufactures ; hut  a con- 
siderable business  is  carried  on  in  malting,  and  in 
a retail  trade  with  the  neighbourhood.  The  Wel- 
land is  navigable  for  barges  from  hence  to  the  sea. 
In  the  town  are  excellent  hot  and  cold  baths ; and 
races  are  held  in  March  and  July,  on  Wittering 
Heath,  in  the  vicinity.  It  has  two  weekly  news- 
papers and  three  banks.  Markets  on  Monday  and 
Friday,  the  latter  being  for  com.  Fairs:  Mullen t 
Monday,  Monday  before  May  12,  and  Nov.  8. 

Stamford  (an.  Stean-fortle , meaning  the  paved 
ford)  was  incorporated  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV. 
It  is  divided,  under  the  Mun.  Reform  Act,  into  2 
wards,  its  officers  being  a mayor  and  5 aldermen, 
with  18  councillors.  Quarter  and  petty  sessions 
are  held  under  a recorder,  and  there  is  a county 
court.  The  custom  of  borough-English,  by  which 
landed  property  descends  to  the  youngest  son,  to 
the  exclusion  of  his  elder  brothers,  prevails  here; 
but  there  is  only  one  copyhold  house  in  the  town. 
Stamford  has,  with  some  intermission,  sent  2 
menu*,  to  the  II.  of  C.  since  the  reign  of  Edward  I., 
the  right  of  election  down  to  the  Reform  Act 
being  m the  resident  freemen  and  inhabs.  paying 
scot  and  lot.  The  electoral  limits  were  enlarged 
by  the  Boundary  Act,  so  as  to  include  a portion  of 
Stamford- baron  S.  of  the  river.  Reg.  electors,  655 
in  1865.  Stamford  is  the  principal  town  of  a poor 
law  union  comprising  37  pars.  The  remains  of 
conventual  buildiugs,  which  are  found  abundantly 
in  different  i>arts  of  the  town,  show  that  it  was 
formerly  of  some  importance  as  an  ecclesiastical 
settlement;  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  it 
became,  for  a brief  period,  the  seat  of  a university, 
which,  however,  soon  fell  to  decay. 

Within  a short  distance  of  the  town,  on  its  E. 
side,  is  Burghley  House,  the  scat  of  the  Marquis 
of  Exeter,  one  of  the  finest  Elizabethan  residences 
in  the  kingdom.  John  Clare,  the  poet,  who  was 
bom  in  this  neigh  Ism  rliood,  worked  for  a time  as 
gardener  in  the  jiark  attached  to  Burghley  House. 
(See  Life  of  John  Clare,  London,  i860.) 

STARGARD,  a town  of  Prussia,  prov.  Pome- 
rania, on  the  Ihna,  in  a very  fertile  country,  21  m. 
E.  by  S.  Stettin,  on  the  railway  from  Stettin  to 
Posen.  Pop.  16,077  ifi  1861.  The  cupola  of  St. 
Mary’s  church  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  most 
elevated  in  Germany.  It  has  a college  or  gymna- 
sium, founded  by  a private  citizen  in  1631,  and 
a school  of  arts,  with  distilleries  and  different 
branches  of  manufacture. 

STETTIN,  an  inqiortant  town  and  river  port  of 
Prussia,  cap.  Pomerania,  and  of  a reg.  of  the  same 
name,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oder,  36  m.  above 
where  it  unites  with  the  Baltic,  on  the  railway 
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from  Berlin  to  Kolberg.  Pop.  04,131  in  1801,  | 
exclusive  of  garrison  of  5,941  men.  The  town 
communicates  by  a bridge  with  a suburb  on  the 
right  side  of  the  river,  and  is  very  strongly  forti- 
fied. It  is  well  built,  and  is  the  most  ancient  as 
well  as  the  priuci|Mil  town  of  Pomerania.  Princi- 
|»al  edifices,  the  royal  castle,  governor’s  house, 
mint,  exchange,  arsenal,  and  theatre.  It  has 
several  churches,  of  which  the  principal,  St.  Marv's, 
was  founded  in  1 263.  The  warehouses  Udonging 
to  the  salt  company  are  the  mist  extensive  of  any 
in  Prussia.  The  royal  square  is  omameuted  by  a 
statue  of  Frederick  the  Great,  It  is  the  residence 
of  the  provincial  authorities,  and  has  a court  of 
appeal  for  the  circle,  a gymnasium,  foundeil  in 
1543,  an  observatory,  n seminary  for  the  training 
of  schoolmaster*,  a public  library,  and  various 
other  literary  institutions.  Ship  and  boat  build- 
ing, and  the  forging  of  anchors,  are  extensively 
carried  on  ; there  are  also  distilleries,  with  a con- 
siderable variety  of  manufactures.  Stettin  is  the 
seat  of  an  extensive  and  growing  commerce,  and 
the  principal  port  of  importation  in  Prussia.  The 
town  owes  this  distinction  mainly  to  her  situa- 
tion. The  Oiler,  which  flows  through  the  centre 
of  the  Prussian  dominions,  is  navigable  for  barges 
as  far  as  Hatilsir,  near  the  extreme  southern 
boundary  of  Prussian  Silesia,  ami  is  united  by 
menus  of  canals  with  the  Vistula,  Elite,  and  the 
Spree.  Stettin  is,  consequently,  the  principal 
emporium  of  some  very  extensive  and  flourishing 
countries;  anil  is  not  only  the  port  of  Frankfort- 
on-the-Odcr,  Breslaw,  ami  other  towns,  but  also 
of  Berlin. 

Vessels  of  considerable  burden,  of  those  drawing 
above  seven  or  eight  ft.  water,  load  and  unload  by 
means  of  lighters  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  at 
SwinemUnde,  the  outport  of  Stettin,  on  the  E. 
coast  of  the  isle  nfUaednro.  (See  Swinkmuxhk.) 
Tli ere ‘is  a great  wind  fair  in  the  month  of  June 
each  year.  The  principal  articles  of  export  con- 
sist of  linens,  corn,  wool,  timber  and  staves,  r.inc, 
manganese,  bones,  oil -cake,  and  bottles.  The 
import*  consist  of  sugar,  coffee,  ami  other  colonial 
products,  wine,  indigo,  and  other  dye-stuffs,  cotton 
stuffs,  varn,  and  raw  cotton,  herrings,  hardware, 
oil,  tallow,  coal,  and  salt.  Stettin  lias  consider- 
able manufactures  of  woollen  stuffs,  hosiery, 
leather,  sail-cloth,  and  tobacco,  ami  the  most  ex- 
tensive sugar  fefinerv  in  Prussia. 

STEUBENVILl.k.  a town  of  the  17.  States,  in 
Ohio,  cap.  Jefferson,  co.  on  the  Ohio.  45  m.  W. 
by  S.  Pittsburg.  Pop.  6,140  in  1860.  It  is  a 
flourishing,  well-built  town,  having  woollen,  cot- 
ton, steam-engine,  and  other  machine  factories ; 
saw,  flour,  and  (taper  mills;  and  printing  establish 
incuts,  the  machinery  of  which  is  impelled  bv 
steam.  It  present*  every  probability  of  a rapid 
increase,  the  country  around  being  rich  ami 
populous. 

STEYNIXO,  a market  town  ami  par.  of  Eng- 
land, co.  Sussex,  rape  Bramber,  hund.  Steyniug; 
area  of  par.  3,290  acres.  Pop.  1,620  in  1861.  The 
town,  on  the  Adur,  5 m.  from  the  English  Channel, 
and  114  m.  S.  Horsham,  consists  of  four  indif- 
ferently built  streets.  It  has  a verv  curious  Nor- 
man church,  with  a great  variety  of  excellent  and 
very  elaborate  detail.  Brotherhood  Hall,  an  old 
edifice  of  the  time  probably  of  Hcnrv  VIII.,  is 
appropriated  to  a free  school,  founded  in  1614,  for 
the  classical  education  of  10  boys.  This  town 
sent  2 meins,  to  the  H.  of  (\  from  the  reign  of 
Eduard  II.  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  by 
which  it  was  disfranchised.  The  franchise  was 
nominally  vested  in  the  inhnh.  householders  pay- 
ing scot  and  lot,  but  was  really  in  thchnndsof  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  proprietor  of  the  borough.  It 


1 is  a polling  place  for  the  W. division  of  the  county, 
and  has  petty  sessions. 

i STIRLINi  >,  a ventral  and  marit.ro.  of  Scotland, 

| having  N.  the  co.  Perth.  E.  the  Frith  of  Forth 
1 and  Linlithgow,  S.  the  latter,  Linnrk  ami  Dum- 
barton, and  W.  the  latter  and  Loch  Lomond.  Area, 
321,280  acres,  including  8,320  acres  water.  Surf  are 
| extremely  diversified,  consisting  partly  of  high 
J mountains,  partly  of  extensive  moors,  and  partly 
1 of  very  rich  alluvial  came  lands.  Ben  lx»mond, 

I 1 he  most  celebrated  and  Itest  known  of  the  High- 
' Land  mountains,  in  the  N\V.  part  of  the  county, 

1 immediately  above  Loch  Lomond,  has  an  alt i - 
hide  of  3.191  ft.  The  Fintrv,  Campsio,  and 
Lennox  hills  lie  in  the  middle  ami  S.  parts  of 
l be  co.;  the  surface,  from  Denny  X\V.  to  Loch 
Eomond,  is  in  most  places  very  bleak  and  sterile. 
The  low  alluvial  or  curse  lands,  which  are  ex- 
tremely productive,  lie  on  both  side*  the  Forth, 
.but  rrinci pally  on  its  S.  bank,  extending  from 
Falkirk  to  above  Stirling.  They  are  supposed  to 
comprise  in  all,  from  35,060  to  45,000  acre*.  They 
consist  principally  of  a bluish  clay,  intermixed  with 
sand.  In  the  W.  parishes  clay  soil  predominates; 
and.  as  it  rests  on  a bottom  of  hard  ferruginous 
| clay,  it  is  cold  and  wet.  In  some  places  along  the 
river*  the  soil  is  light  and  gravelly*  In  the  high 
! moors  it  L*  mossy,  and  in  the  lower  grounds  there 
| are  considerable  peat  lings.  Several  largo  estates, 
but  property  a good  deal  divided.  Farms  in  the 
, lower  districts  vary  from  20  to  300  acres;  hut,  in 
1 the  hilly  ami  mountainous  districts,  they  are  much 
larger.  Agriculture  very  various  but  generally 
well  suited  to  the  situation  and  climate.  Drain- 
age has  recently  been  practised  on  a very  exten- 
sive scale.  In  the  carse,  wheat,  beans,  barley,  and 
clover,  but  particularly  the  first  two,  are  the  prin- 
cipal crops.  On  the  lighter  lands  turnips  arc 
largely  cultivated,  oats  iieing  the  prevailing  crop 
on  all  the  poorer  high  lands.  Potatoes  generally 
cultivated.  Sheep  mostly  of  the  black-faced  Lin- 
ton breed,  but  Cheviots  have  been  largely  intro- 
duced. Besides  the  cattle  bred  in  the  co.,  which 
arc  not  remarkable  for  their  goodness,  great  num- 
t here  of  Highland  cattle  arc  annually  purchased 
: for  feeding  at  the  Fatkirk  tryst*.  These  are  the 
i greatest  fairs,  or  market*  for  cattle,  of  any  in 
! Scotland.  They  are  held  on  the  second  Tuesday 
: "f  Aug..  Sept.,  and  (Jet.;  the  last  being  the  largest, 
i Cattle  in  all  sorts  of  condition  are  brought  to 
them  from  all  parts  of  Scotland,  but  principal! v 
! from  the  north  ; ns  arc  also  sheep  ami  homes.  At 
nn  average,  it  is  supposed  that  altout  80,000  cattle. 

\ 50,000  sheep,  and  5,<mmi  horses  tire  annually  dis- 
posed  ot  at  these  trvsts 

Stirlinghire  is  said  to  have  about  13,000  acres  of 
natural  wood,  and  above  10,000  acres  of  planta- 
| lions.  The  E.  part* of  the  co.  have  a thicly  diver- 
| -itied  appearance,  and  the  view  from  Stirling  Castle 
• is  perhaps  unequalled  by  any  other  in  Britain, 
j (See  next  art.)  Coal  abundant, ami  there  are  large 
[ supplies  of  iron-stone.  Extensive  works  have  long 
, Ufti  established  at  Carrou.  for  the  smelting  of 
! iron,  and  the  manufacture  of  all  sorts  of  cast-iron 
goods,  whether  for  civil  or  warlike  purjtoses.  (See 
( IakkoX.)  Exclusive  of  distilleries,  some  hranchc* 
of  manufacture,  on  a pretty  considerable  scale,  arc 
carried  on  at  St.  Ninian's,  Stirling,  Falkirk,  and 
other  town*.  Principal  river.  Forth;  to  which 
are  tributary  the  Canon,  Bannockburn,  and  other 
small  stream*.  Stirling  has  25  pars.,  and  return* 
1 mem.  to  the  II.  of  C.  Registered  elector*  for  the 
co.  1,943  in  1865.  The  lior.  of  Stirling  unites  with 
the  bon.  of  lnverkei thing,  Dunfermline,  Queens- 
ferry,  and  Culm**;  ami  the  bor.  of  Falkirk  with 
thoqe  of  Linlithgow,  Lanark,  Airdrie,  and  Hamil- 
ton, in  returning  representative*.  At  the  census 
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of  1861,  the  co.  had  12,271  inhah.  houses,  and 
91,926  inhabitant*;  while,  in  1841,  Stirling  had 
15,813  inhnlt.  houses,  and  82, 1*57  inhabitants. 

Stirling,  a roval  and  pari,  bor.,  river  port, 
market  town,  and  fortress  of  Scotland,  cap.  oi  the  j 
above  co.,  on  the  Forth,  30  m.  WNW.  Edinburgh,  \ 
and  22  m.  NE.  Glasgow,  on  the  Scottish  Central 
railway.  Pop.  of  parL  bor.,  which  includes  the 
suburb  of  St.  Ninian's,  13,707  in  1861.  The  situ- 
ation of  Stirling  is  magnificent  in  the  extreme. 
It  is  built  on  the  SE.  declivity  of  a hill,  which, 
rising  from  one  of  the  most  fertile  plains  in  Scot- 
land, terminates  on  the  X.  and  W..  immediately 
over  the  river,  in  an  abrupt  basaltic  rock,  about 
300  ft.  in  height,  surmounted  by  a tine  old  castle. 
It  consequently  lieafs  a striking  resemblance  to 
Edinburgh  ; but  its  situation  is  finer,  more  central, ! 
and  in  all  respects  more  suitable  for  the  capital  of  \ 
Scotland.  Tne  view  from  the  castle,  if  not  mi- ! 
rivalled,  is,  at  all  events,  unsurpassed  by  any  other  ; 
in  the  empire.  It  combines  all  that  can  give  va- 
riety, interest,  and  grandeur  to  a prospect.  To  \ 
the  E.  it  extend*  over  the  richest  valley  in  Scot-  ; 
hind,  ns  far  us  Edinburgh,  commanding  all  the 
windings  of  the  Forth ; to  the  W.  is  the  fertile 
strath  of  Montcith,  the  view  in  this  direction  being 
bounded  by  Hen  Lomond  ; on  the  N.  it  is  bounded 
by  the  range  of  the  Ochill  hills;  and  immediately 
to  the  S.  Is  the  field  of  Bannockburn,  the  Marathon 
of  Bruce  and  of  Scotland.  The  principal  street, 
w hich  extends  from  the  castle  down  the  ridge  of 
the  hill,  with  narrow  cross  streets  branching  from 
it  down  the  declivity  on  each  side,  is  open  and 
spacious;  and  the  houses,  though  many  of  them 
bear  marks  of  antiquity,  are  generally  lofty  and 
comfortable.  The  principal  building  is  the  castle. 
A fortress  is  said  to  have  been  erected  on  its  site 
by  the  Homans,  and  there  can  lie  no  doubt  ol  its  | 
great  antiquity.  Its  inaccessible  situation  in  the 
centre  of  the  kingdom,  at  the  point  where  the 
Forth  tint  become*  foldable,  renders  it,  as  it  were,  | 
the  key  of  the  lowland*  on  the  one  hand,  and  of: 
the  Highlands  on  the  other. 

Stirling  early  became  a place  of  great  import-  j 
nnee,  and  it  was  for  a lengthened  period  a favourite 
royal  residence,  and  the  seat  oi  the  legislature. 
Previously  to  the  invention  of  artillery,  the  castle 
was  a place  of  great  strength ; but,  notwithstand- 
ing the  additions  made  to  the  works  in  more  modern 
times,  it  could  not  oppose  any  effectual  resistance  ; 
to  an  army  properly  supplied  with  artillery.  It  is  1 
a quadrangular  building,  with  an  open  area  in  the  | 
centre,  and,  besides  other  structures,  includes  the  i 
old  royal  palace,  princi{willy  built  by  James  V,,  and  I 
the  parliament  house;  but  these  venerable  struc- 
tures have  been  converted  into  barracks.  It  is 
stipulated  in  the  articles  of  union  with  England, 
that  Stirling  Castle  shall  be  always  garrisoned, 
and  kept  in  repair. 

Among  the  public  buildings  in  the  town  are  the 
town-house,  gaol,  Cowan’s  hospital,  founded  in 
1639,  and  richly  endowed;  the  athcniviim,  with  a 
spire  120  ft.  in  height,  and  a hall  for  the  circuit  and 
sheriff  court*.  The  ohl  church,  a venerable  Gothic 
edifice,  a portion  of  which  formed  part  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan monastery,  founded  in  1494,  has  long  been 
divided  into  two  places  of  worship.  James  VI., 
when  a child,  was  crowned  in  it,  on  the  29th  of 
July,  1567,  the  coronation  sermon  being  preached 
by  the  famous  reformer,  John  Knox.  Three 
churches  belong  to  the  Establishment;  2 to  the 
Free  Church,  2 to  the  United  Presbyterians,  and 
1 cadi  to  the  Reformed  Presbyterians,  Indejien- 
dents,  EpiscojMdians,  Wesleyan  Methodists  ami 
Horn.  Calhs.  Some  of  the  houses  formerly  occu- 
pied by  the  principal  Scotch  nobles  are  still  met 
with  iu  d illea'U t parts  of  the  town.  Religious 


dissent  p^vail*  in  Stirling,  perhaps  to  a greater 
extent  than  in  any  other  town  of  Scotland.  Ebe- 
nezer  Erskiue,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Stirling,  was 
(along  with  his  brother  Ralph,  one  of  the  min- 
isters of  Dunfermline)  a founder  of  the  Secession 
or  Associate  Synod,  about  1740.  The  town  has 
I sen  long  eminent  for  its  schools,  particularly  those 
for  classical  literature.  It  has  also  a mechanics* 
institute  and  several  public  libraries.  Exclusive 
of  Cowan’s  hospital,  noticed  above,  founded  by  a 
citizen  of  that  name,  Stirling  has  two  other  well- 
endowed  hospitals,  exclusive  of  the  interest  of 
4,0004  left  in  mortmain  for  behalf  of  the  poor. 

The  chief  manufacture  is  that  of  tartans,  tartan 
shawls,  carpet*,  ami  yams,  which  is  carried  on  to 
a large  extent;  and  the  dyeing  of  yarns,  home- 
made cloths,  and  silks  is  also  carried  on.  Cotton 
go»nls  are  manufactured,  though  to  no  great  ex- 
tent, with  rape*,  malt,  leather,  soap,  and  candles. 
The  town  has  extensive  markets  the  corn  ex- 
change heing  one  of  the  driest  in  Scotland  : it  has 
also  a considerable  coasting  and  retail  trade.  About 
100  vessel*  are  engaged  in  the  trade  on  the  Forth 
up  to  Stirling,  and  steam-packet*  ply  daily  between 
the  town  and  Gronton  Her,  near  Edinburgh. 

Stirling  received  its  first  charter  from  Alexander 
I.  in  1 120 ; it  is  now  governed  by  a provost,  3 
tiailies,  and  18  councillors.  Corporation  revenue, 
alioiit  3,0004  a year.  The  bor.  unites  with  Dun- 
fermline, Culroso,  Invcrkeithing,  and  8.  Queens- 
ferry,  in  sending  1 mem.  to  the  11.  of  C.  Regis- 
tered electors.  636  in  1865. 

Stirling  and  its  immediate  vicinity  has  been  the 
scene  of  some  of  the  most  memorable  events  in 
Scotch  historv.  In  1297  Wallace  defeated  a for- 
midable English  army  close  to  the  town;  and  the 
victory  of  llruce  at  Bannockburn,  in  1314,  secured 
the  indejiendence  of  Scotland.  James  II.  was  born 
in  the  castle;  and  there,  in  1452,  he  murdered  the 
Earl  Douglas,  whom  he  had  inveigled  thither  by 
the  grant  of  a safe  conduct,  and  the  assurances 
of  friendship.  Stirling  was  also  the  birthplace  of 
James  V.,  and  his  favourite  residence,  lien*  also 
James  VI.  resided  with  his  tutor,  the  celebrated 
George  Buchanan  (Sctt/itntm  stti  mvculi  facile  prin- 
crpn).  till  he  was  13  years  of  age;  and  here,  as 
al reailv  stated,  lie  was  crowned  in  1567.  The 
ubbey  of  Cnmbiiskenncth,  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  magnificent  in  Scotland,  stood  on  the  banks 
of  the  Forth,  a short  way  from  Stirling.  Its  ruins 
arc  still  very  considerable, 

STOCKBRIDGE,  a market  town  and  par.  of 
England,  co.  Hants,  bund.  Thorngatc,  on  the  Test, 
u tributary  of  the  Anton,  and  on  the  Andover 
canal,  8 m.  WNW.  Winchester.  Area  of  par.  1,220 
acres.  Pop.  935  in  1861.  'Hie  town  has  a town- 
hall,  n neat  edifice,  erected  in  1810  by  the  marquis 
of  Westminster.  From  the  first  of  Elizalieth  down 
to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  by  which  it  was 
disfranchised,  this  petty  place,  or  rather  its  pro- 
prietors, enjoyed  the  privilege  of  sending  2 mem*, 
to  the  H.  of  (\ 

STOCKHOLM,  a celebrated  city  of  the  X.  of 
Europe,  the  cap.  of  Sweden,  at  the  junction  of  tin* 
Lake  Mcclar  with  the  Baltic,  440  in.  W.  by  S.  Pe- 
tersburg. Pop.  124.691  in  1863.  Stockholm  is 
very  strikingly  situated,  partly  on  a number  of 
Islands,  at  the  entrance  of  the  lake,  and  partly  on 
the  mainland,  upon  both  sides  of  the  strait,  cover- 
ing altogether  an  area  of  about  4j  sq.  m.  Tito 
view  of  the  city,  when  approached  from  the.  Baltic, 
commands  the  trainee,  the  princi|ial  bridge,  and 
other  prominent  objects,  and  is  extremely  grand 
and  im(MHiing.  On  the  islands,  and  more  |iarti- 
citlarly  on  those  called  Stockholm  (is),  of  the  < bustle), 
Huhlariudm  (Knight’s  isl.),  and  lftlgt  AuiT s hohti 
(i&l.  of  the  lioly  Spirit),  all  so  near  each  other  that 
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they  arc  united  by  13  short  bridges  of  stone,  and 
others  of  wood,  stand  the  king's  palace,  the  great 
cathedral,  the  hank,  the  hall  of  the  diet,  and  roost 
of  the  more  conspicuous  ornaments  of  the  city; 
hut  the  larger  portion  of  the  private  houses  are 
built  on  the  mainland,  which  on  the  N.  side,  called 
the  Ndrrmalm,  or  N.  suburb,  slopes  gradually  back- 
ward from  the  shore;  hut  on  the  S.  side,  or  the 
Sodcrmalm,  rises  in  hold  abrupt  cliffs,  where  the 
white  houses  nestle  beautifully  among  shading 
trees.  The  streets  on  the  mainland  are  in  general 
regular,  though  not  very  wide;  hut  many  of  those 
on  the  islands  are  narrow  and  crooked.  On  the ; 
three  princiji&l  islands  most  of  the  houses  are  of 
stone,  but  in  the  X.  and  S.  suburbs  the  greater 
part  are  of  stuccoed  brick,  painted  white,  yellow, 
or  faint  blue.  In  the  remote  suburbs  wood  is  the  i 
only  material  employed.  In  most  of  the  houses 
the  stairs  and  loobies  are  of  n dark  blue  stone. 
Most  of  the  great  thoroughfares  are  well  pa  veil, 
hut  almost  wholly  destitute  of  footpaths.  In  all 
parts  of  the  city  it  has  been  necessary,  from  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  to  build  upon  piles.  Except 
some  churches,  few  buildings  of  importance  are 
situated  in  the  N.  suburb.  It  contains,  however, 
the  two  principal  squurcs  of  the  city,  one  of  which, 
the  * King's  garden,’  bordered  with  large  shady 
trees,  has  a good  statue  of  Churles  XIII. ; while 
the  other,  called  the  square  of  Gustavus  Adolphus 
(one  side  of  which  is  formed  by  the  opera  house, 
in  which  Gustavus  III.  was  assassinated  in  1792), 
has  a well-executed  statue  of  the  hero  whose  name 
it  hears.  From  this  square  a handsome  bridge 
opens  a communication  with  the  priuci|uil  island 
and  the  royal  palace,  and  forms  the  most  fashion- 
able lounge  in  Stockholm.  The  line  of  this  bridge 
crosses  llelge  Aud’s  island,  cutting  off  a small  por- 
tion  of  the  latter,  which,  being  fitted  up  as  a garden, 
is  the  resort  of  the  best  society  of  the  capital.  The 
S'idermalm,  or  S.  suburb,  is  connected  with  the 
city  by  a bridge,  underneath  which  are  sluices  for 
drawing  off  the  waters  of  the  lake.  It  has  2 fine 
churches,  and  a statue  of  Charles  XII.  on  the 
military  parade. 

Though  Stockholm  has  numerous  statues,  it  has 
hut  few  public  edifices  of  au  ornamental  character. 
The  |»alace,  however,  an  immense  quadrangular 
edifice,  begun  during  the  reign  of  Charles  XII., 
has  n majestic  appearance  from  whatever  point  it 
may  he  viewed.  Its  X.  and  S.  faces  being  pro- 
longed eastward  towards  the  sea,  inclose  between 
them  a flower-garden.  The  lower  part  is  ofjxdishcd 
granite;  the  upper,  of  brick  covered  with  cement. 
It  contains  a museum  of  antiquities  andsculpture, 
with  several  good  works  by  Swedish  artists;  a 

Iiicturc-gnllery,  in  which  are  a few  fine  paintings  i 
>v  Kaphucl,  Teniers,  I’nul  l’ottcr,  and  Ostade, 
some  other  su| terror  paintings  in  the  queen's  aj>art- 
ment ; the  royal  library,  with  60,000  vols.,  in 
which  a copy  of  every  book  printed  iu  Sweden  must 
he  deposited ; the  mint,  the  repository  of  natiou&l 
archives,  and  a chapel,  very  splendidly  fitted  up. 
Broad  and  massive  quays,  which  surround  the 
palace  on  its  E.  and  X.  sides  towards  the  principal 
harbour,  effectually  prevent  the  n«»isc  and  con- 
fusion of  tlie  shipping,  which  at  one  point  is  very 
dense,  from  reaching  the  royal  apartments.  On 
one  of  the  quays,  within  view  of  the  palace  win- 
dows, is  a statue  of  Gustavus  III.;  and  at  the 
other  end  of  the  avenue  leading  from  this  point,  a 
small  but  handsome  obelisk  has  been  raised  to 
his  memory.  The  king’s  stables,  on  an  adjacent 
island,  form  a very  extensive  quadrangular  build- 
ing, having  accommodation  for  120  horses.  The 
churches,  externally,  are  in  general  devoid  of  ar- 
chitectural merit : (ait  the  cathedral  of  St.  Xicho- 
laa'a  church,  adjoining  tlie  palace,  iu  which  the 


kings  of  Sweden  arc  crowned,  ia  imposing  from 
its  mass,  and  has  some  paintings  and  sculptures  of 
merit,  and  a remarkable  piece  of  carving,  repre- 
senting St.  George  and  the  Dragon.  But  the  most 
interesting  church  is  the  Kiddarholm,  in  which 
the  kings  of  Swollen  are  buried,  and  in  which  are 
preserved  many  national  military  trophies.  The 
spire  of  this  church,  destroyed  by  lightning  in 
1835,  has  since  been  replaced.  There  are  also  Ger- 
man, Finnish,  and  Scotch  Presbyterian  churches. 
The  Kiddarhusct,  or  Hall  of  the  Diet,  erected  in 
the  time  of  Queen  Christ  inn,  is  in  a peculiar  style 
of  architecture,  and  has  its  roof  ornamented  with 
statues.  The  room  in  which  the  diet  assembles 
is  of  moderate  size.  Its  walls  are  hung  with  tliu 
armorial  bearings  of  the  pnuci|>al  Swedish  fami- 
lies, and  its  scats  are  subdivided  into  4 distinct 
compartments,  without,  however,  any  difference 
ns  to  the  mode  of  their  (it tings.  The  president's 
chair,  a tine  specimen  of  workmanship,  is  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  hall;  the  nobles’ seats  being  on 
the  right,  those  of  the  clergy  on  the  left,  and  those 
of  the  town  and  country  deputies  iu  front.  The 
town-house  is  an  old-fashioned  building,  with  4 
wings.  The  military  hospital,  on  one  of  the  more 
remote  islands,  is  among  the  best  establishments 
■ of  its  kind  in  Europe.  The  hospital,  founded  hv 
Gustavus  lit.,  though  spacious,  is  not  so  well 
conducted.  There  are  several  well-ordered  prisons, 
and  public  charities  of  various  descriptions,  in- 
cluding a foundling  hospital,  to  which  mouy 
children  arc  carried. 

There  are  several  public  parks  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Stockholm.  The  most  celebrated  is  the 
Djurgnrten  (deer  garden),  to  the  E.  of  the  city. 

1 From  its  great  extent  and  romantic  character,  it 
is,  probably,  the  finest  public  park  in  Europe. 
The  rugged  |>eiiinsula,  of  which  it  occupies  the 
greater  jwirt,  is  so  varied  with  rocks  and  trees,  that 
art,  which  must  do  every  thing  in  the  parks  of 
other  great  capitals,  has  here  only  not  to  injure 
nature.  The  margin  of  the  peninsula  is  covered 
with  old-fashioned  eating-houses  and  places  of 
entertainment.  Within  this  confused  circle  run* 
the  beautiful  carriage  drive,  lined  with  modern 
villas  of  classical  design.  Swiss  cottages,  and  Italian 
verandahs.  Among  these  are  placed  coffee-houses, 
equestrian  theatres,  and  dancing-rooms,  while  tlie 
space  between  them  and  the  mad  is  occupied  with 
flower-plots  and  shrubberies,  through  which  rustic 
seats  are  scattered.  In  this  park  is  tlie  bust  of 
Bellman,  a lyric  poet  of  ^reat  excellence,  in  the 
time  of  Gustavus  III.  The  anniversary  of  this 
poet’s  birth  is  kept  with  great  rejoicings  bv  all 
classes,  hut  especially  the  Bacchanalian  Club, 
whose  members,  headed  sometimes  by  the  king 
himself,  come  out  in  festive  array,  to  parade  round 
, this  bust,  which  is  very  appropriately  decorated 
with  graj>cs  and  vine-leaves.  Xot  tar  from  ttiis 
popular  mouument  is  Roaendahl,  a favourite  «nm- 
mcr  residence  of  the  king.  This,  like  all  the  other 
j houses  in  the  park,  is  u portable  wooden  edifice, 
which  piece  of  struct  ure  is  very  common  all  round 
I Stockholm.  Drottningsholm  and  Haga,  at  different 
j distances  from  the  capital,  arc  other  royal  summer 
| residences.  Near  Hoeendahl  Palace  is  an  im- 
j mense  porphyry  vase,  9 ft.  in  height  and  12  ft.  in 
diameter,  which  coat  aliout  lo,(KXif.  Opposite 
Haga  is  the  new  burinl-ground,  a spacious  ceme- 
tery, in  which  are  some  tine  monuments.  CVrlbcrg 
, and  Ulriksdnle  were  formerly  royal  palaces ; hut 
\ the  former  has  been  converted  into  a military 
I academy,  and  the  latter  into  a military  hospital. 

Stockholm  is  the  principal  emporium  of  Sweden, 
' The  entrance  to  the  harbour  from  the  Baltic  is  in- 
I tricate;  but  the  water  is  deep  and  the  harbour 
| itself  capacious  and  excellent,  the  largest  vessels 
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lying  close  to  the  qtinvs.  The  principal  exports  i Cheshire  side  are  carried  across  several  streets, 
are  iron,  timber,  ami  denis.  (See  Sweden.)  leaving  thoroughfares  undenieath. 

Stockholm  is  also  the  chief  manufacturing  town  Stockport  is  well  paved  and  lighted  with  gas, 
of  the  kingdom,  having  woollen  cloth,  cotton,  and  then?  is  an  ample  supply  of  water.  The  par. 
linen,  silk,  glass,  and  earthenware  factories,  iron-  church,  the  chief  public  edifice,  appears  to  have 
works,  including  factories  for  the  construction  of  been  erected  in  the  14th  century , but  1ms  been 
steam  engines.  The  more  important  branches  of  much  patched  up  in  later  times.  The  chancel 
commerce  are  generally  carried  on  by  natives  of  had  a tine  decorated  E.  window,  hut  this  has  been 
the  city ; settlers  from  the  provinces  being  com-  removed.  At  the  \V.  end  of  the  church  is  a lofty 
parativeiy  few,  except  such  as  are  engaged  in  the  J square  tower,  crowned  with  a pierced  parapet  anil 
more  laborious  kinds  of  occupations.  During  the  pinnacles,  and  in  the  interior  are  several  ancient 
summer  nearly  all  persons  in  tolerable  circum-  monuments.  The  living,  a rectory  of  the  clear 
stances  spend  part  of  their  time  in  the  environs,  annual  value  of  1,8824,  is  in  the  gift  of  Lady 
At  all  the  public  places  visitors  are  waited  on  by  Vernon.  There  are  fourteen  other  churches  in  the 
women  ; and  a stranger  is  surprised  to  see  many  town,  among  them  St.  Thomas's,  an  elegant  build- 
ftiiployments  entrusted  to  men  in  other  countries  ing  in  the  Grecian  style,  erected  at  an  expense  of 
here  undertaken  by  fetnales.  The  ferry-boats,  for  14,5554,  and  numerous  places  of  worship  for  In- 
instance,  are  almost  all  rowed  by  Dalecarlian  dependents,  Methodists,  Friends,  Unitarians,  R. 
females,  in  their  peculiar  native  costume.  Catholics,  die.  A free  grammar  school  founded  in 

Stockholm  has  several  distinguished  academics,  1487,  is  under  the  government  of  the  Goldsmiths' 
including  the  academy  of  sciences,  established  Comjwuiy  of  London.  It  gives  gratis  instruction 
about  1740,  with  an  admirable  museum  of  zoo-  to  loO  boys,  sons  of  inhabs.  of  Stockport,  in  the 
logy;  the  Swedish  academy,  founded  by  Gus-  ordinary  branches  of  education.  Their  nomiu- 
tavus  III. ; the  academy  of  painting  and  sculpture,  ation  rest*  with  three  visitors  appointed  by  the 
which  has  produced  Sergei,  Fogelberg,  and  Bys-  Goldsmiths'  Court  of  Assistants,  Some  handsome 
trom  ; and  that  of  literature,  n college  of  medicine,  buildings  for  this  foundation  have  been  erected, 
schools  of  navigation  and  drawing,  with  societies  at  a cost  of  about  4.000/.  A large  national  school 
of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  philosophy.  There  was  established  at  Stockport  in  1805,  and  school-  * 
are  also  several  clubs  and  reading-roouu,  on  the  houses  were  built,  at  an  expense  of  10,0004  A 
same  plan  as  those  of  London.  great  number  of  children  of  both  sexes  are  edu- 

Stockholm  appears  to  have  been  founded  by  cated  here,  and  without  the  town  this  estahlixh- 
Birger,  regent  of  Sweden,  in  the  thirteenth  ccn-  rnent  has  several  branch  schools.  Most  of  the 
tury.  It  became  the  residence  of  the  Swedish  religious  donominations  have  their  own  Sunday 
sovereign  soon  after  Birger’s  death,  hut  was  not  * schools.  There  are  almshouses  for  six  poor  men, 
recognised  as  the  capital  till  the  seventeenth  ceil-  j founded  in  1083,  and  various  other  charities  f« »r 
tury,  previously  to  which,  Upsala  liad  been  the  seat  j the  relief  of  the  poor.  A public  park,  called 
of  the  court,  Vernon  Park,. of  26  acres,  with  statues  and  foun- 

8TOCKPORT,  a pari.  bor.  and  manufacturing  i tains,  was  opened  in  1858. 
town  of  England,  co.  Chester,  on  the  borders  of  j Formerly,  the  winding  and  throwing  of  silk 
Lancashire,  5 m.  8E.  Manchester,  10  m.  N.  Mac- 
clesfield, and  183  in.  NW.  London,  bv  London  and 
North  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  (>or.  5*1,681  in 
1861.  The  pari,  and  mun.  bor.  comprises  the 
township  of  Stockport,  with  part  of  those  of  Brin- 
niugton  and  Heaton  Norris,  and  the  hamlets  of 
Brin ksway  and  Edgeley,  in  the  adjacent  par.  of 
Cheiulle.  The  town-proper,  which  is  supposed 
to  occupy  the  site  of  a Roman  military  station, 
is  built  on  an  abnipt  hill  beside  the  Mersey, 
which,  sweeping  round  its  E.  and  N.  boundary,  is 
here  joined  by  the  Tame.  From  the  bank  of  the 
river  the  houses  rise  in  successive  tiers  round  the 
sides  of  the  hill,  from  the  base  to  the  summit, 
some  having  a|tartments  excavated  in  the  sand- 
stone rock;  and  the  numerous  extensive  factories 
elevated  above  each  other,  and  spreading  over  the 
town,  give  it,  especially  when  lighted  up  at  night, 
a striking  appearance.  The  most  ancient  part  of 
the  town  surrounds  the  church  and  market-place  on 
the  top  of  the  hill,  whence  various  streets  diverge 
in  different  directions.  The  principal  street,  called 
the  Underbank,  follows  the  direction  of  the  old 
Rommi  road  S.  to  Buxton.  Three  bridges  across 
the  Mersey  connect  the  town-proper  with  its 
suburbs  of  Portwood  and  Heaton  Norris.  Port- 
wood,  in  the  township  of  Briunington,  is  large, 
jxipulous,  and  of  considerable  manufacturing  and 
commercial  importance.  To  the  VV.  of  Stockport 
numerous  streets,  houses,  and  factories  cover  the 
greater  part  of  the  hamlets  of  Brinksway  and 
Edgelev.  Heaton  Norris,  which  is  situated  in 
Lancashire,  communicates  with  the  better  part  of 
Stock{>ort,  by  a new  line  of  road,  and  a noble 
bridge  of  eleven  arches  across  the  valley  and  the 
river.  The  arch  over  the  river,  built  of  hnrd  white 
stone,  has  a span  of  above  90  ft.,  and  an  elevation 
of  4U  ft.,  above  the  water.  The  arches  on  the 
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were  the  principal  branches  ol  industry  in  Mock 
port;  but  these  have  declined  in  favour  of  the 
cotton  manufacture,  which  now  occupies  the 
greater  part  of  the  poji.  Many  large  factories 
have  been  constructed  of  late  years.  There  are 
also  several  silk-mills  in  full  activity,  the  rivers 
affording  an  ample  supply  of  water.  The  import- 
ance of  Stockport  as  a manufacturing  town  is, 
however,  chiefly  owing  to  its  abundant  supply  of 
coal,  obtained  from  Poynton  and  the  districts  on 
the  line  of  the  Manchester  and  Ashton  canal,  wiili 
which  it  communicates  by  u branch  canal.  The 
weaving  of  calico  has  spread  itself  over  all  the 
neighbouring  villages,  and  calico-printing  is  car- 
ried on  to  a great  extent,  there  being  many  largo 
dye-houses  in  the  vicinity.  Fine  woollen  cloths 
and  hats  ore  also  manufactured,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  machinery  is  an  important  department. 
The  mun.  bor.  Ls  divided,  under  the  Munici|»al 
Reform  Act,  into  6 wards,  and  is  governed  by 
14  aldermen  and  42  councillors.  The  ancient 
charter  of  incorporation  is  of  uncertain  date.  The 
office  of  mayor  was,  till  a late  period,  mostly  ho- 
norary; the  town  now  has  a commission  of  the 
peace.  Corp.  revenue,  15,3294  in  i860.  The  Re- 
form Act  conferred  on  this  bor.,  for  the  first  time, 
the  privilege  of  returning  2 mems.  to  the  H.  of 
C.  Registered  electors,  1,347  in  1865.  The  most 
interesting  object  in  the  vicinity  of  Stockport  is 
the  stupendous  viaduct  of  the  Manchester  and 
Birmingham  railway  over  the  Mersey,  erected  at 
a cost  of  100,0004 

This  town  was  a military  post  of  some  con- 
sequence previously  to  the  Conquest,  but  as  it 
Ls  not  mentioned  in  Domesday  Book,  it  had  pm- 
bably  been  destroyed  at  that  epoch.  No  remains 
now  exist  of  its  old  castle.  In  the  civil  war, 
[ Stockport  was  lint  garrisoned  by  the  parliament ; 
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then  taken  by  Prince  Rupert,  but  finally  retaken  ! Mon.  Reform  Act,  a commission  of  the  peace  anil 

bv  the  parliamentary  tm«i|*,  who  retained  it  till  a county  court. 

the  termination  of  the  contest.  Stockton  is  of  considerable  nntiquity.  and  was 

STOCKTON-ON-TEES,  a town, sea-port,  bor.,  long  the  occasional  residence  of  the  bishops  of 
and  par.  of  England,  licmg,  next  to  Newcastle,  Durham.  Its  castle  was  demolished  by  order  of 

Sunderland,  and  Hartlepool,  the  principal  |iort  parliament  in  1647. 

in  the  kingdom  for  the  shipment  of  coal,  co.  Dur-  STOKK-UPON-TRENT,  a pari,  bor.,  town- 
ham,  wanl  Stockton,  on  the  Tees,  near  its  mouth ; ship,  and  par.  of  England,  co.  Stafford,  huncL 
174  m.  Shi.  Durham,  and  238  m.  N.  London  by  Pirehill,  on  the  Trent,  21  m.  E.  Newcastle-undcr- 
(ireat  Northern  railway.  Pop.  of  inunic.  bor.  Lyne,  15  ni.  N.  by  W.  StafTonl,  and  144  in.  N\V. 
13,357,  and  of  par.  13,701  in  1801.  Area  of  Ixuulon  by  Nortli  StafTonlsbire  ami  London  and 
pnrish,  which  comprises  the  town*hi|>*  of  St<*ck-  North  Wi-stern  railway.  Pop.  of  par.  71,808,  and 
ton,  Preston-on-Teos,  and  llartburn,  4.190  acres.  of  |»arL  l*>r.  101,207  in  1861.  The  pari.  bor.  cum  - 
The  town,  one  of  the  cleanest  and  handsomest  in  prises  the  most  populous  jmrtion  of  the  |>ar.,  in- 
t he  N.  of  England,  consists  of  a straight  and  wide  eluding  the  townships  of  Hanley,  Shelton,  Ixinc 
main  street,  a mile  in  length,  running  fn»m  N.  to  End,  Fenton,  W'itli  those  of  liurslcm,  Tunstall, 

S„  in  which  arc  many  good  houses,  built  chiefly  and  Ruston  Grange,  and  the  hamlet  of  Sneyd,  in 

of  brick,  though  a few  an*  of  stone,  taken  from  the  adjacent  pars.,  being,  in  fact,  co~c . x tensive  with 
old  castle.  En>m  this  street,  smaller  ones  branch  the  district  termed  the  Potteries.  It  has  an  entire 
off  on  the  E.  towards  the  river;  while  on  the  W.  area  of  alxmt  16,000  acres.  Stokc-upon-Trent  is 
a great  many  new  houses  and  streets  have  been  lighted  with  gas,  and  well  supplied  with  water, 
recently  built.  In  the  NK.  |>art  of  the  town  is  a The  old  {uirisli  church  being  much  decayed,  n new 
spacious  square,  lately  enclosed  ami  planted,  in  and  handsome  church  was  erected  in  1826,  partly 
which  are  some  good  buildings.  About  the  middle  bv  subscription  among  the  inhabs.  In  it  ha*  been 
of  the  high  street  is  the  town-hall,  a commodious  ' placed  a bust  of  the  great  founder  of  the  earthen- 
square  edifice,  with  court,  assembly,  and  other  wan*  manufactory,  the  celebrated  Jusiah  Wedg- 
puhlic  rooms,  but  jwirtly  occupied  as  an  hotel  and  wood,  who  died  in  1705.  There  are  several  other 
• near  it.  is  a handsome  Doric  column,  on  the  place  churches,  and  cha|>els  for  various  dissenting  sects, 
formerly  occupied  by  an  open  cross.  Near  the  S.  and  a large  national  school.  The  Trent  and  Mer- 
eud  of  the  town  is  a handsome  stone  bridge,  with  sev  canal  passes  through  Stoke  par.,  and  on  its 
five  elliptical  arches,  erected  hv  subscription,  banks  are  numerous  wharfs  for  shipping  the 
between  1764  and  1761*,  at  an  cxj»ense  of  8, non/,  earthenware,  which  is  the  great,  and,  indeed, 
The  tolls  of  the  fern*  over  the  Tecs  were  pre-  almost  the  only  product  of  this  district.  The 
viously  the  property  of  the  bishop  of  Durham,  to  towns  now  included  within  the  district  called  the 
whom  a considerable  annuity  was  made  pay-  Potteries  have  nlmost  all  risen  to  importance 
able  by  the  shareholders,  but  the  whole  debt  since  about  1760,  when  Wedgwood  commenced 
having  been  (Mud  ofT,  the  bridge  became  toll  free  his  career.  The  Reform  Act  erected  it  and  the 
in  1820.  districts  specified  above  into  a pari,  bor.,  ami  gave 

A little  furthers,  the  Tees  is  crossed  by  astispen-  it  the  privilege  of  sending  two  moms,  to  the  II.  of 
* ion  bridge,  forming  part  of  the  Middlelw»rotigh  C.  Registered  electors,  2,858  in  1865. 
branch  of  the  Darlington  and  Stockton  railway.  'Hie  towns  and  villages  comprised  in  the  Pot- 
The  Port  Clarence  railway  terminates  on  the  teries,  or  in  the  pari.  bor.  of  Stoke-u non-Trent, 
Tees,  a little  NE.  of  Stoekton.  The  par.  church  arc  so  near  each  other,  that  their  limit*  are  not 
is  a neat  brick  edilicc,  with  a tower  80  ft.  in  easily  defined,  and  to  a stranger  the  entire  district 
height  at  its  W.  end.  The  living,  a vicarage,  has  the  ap|>caranrc  of  n large  straggling  town.  A 
worth  247/.  a year,  is  in  the  gift  of  the  bishop  of  very  large  proportion  of  the  pop.  is  engaged  in, 
Durham.  There  arc  places  of  worship  for  Rap-  and  a still  greater  is  dependent  for  *up|x>rt  on,  the 
lists.  Friends,  I nde| undents,  Methodists,  Uni-  I manufacture.  With  the  exception  of  the  gold 
tariaus,  and  Rom.  Cath.,  several  having  Sunday  used  in  gilding,  most  of  the  materials  employed 
schools  attached;  a mechanics’  institute  and  are  worth  very  little;  so  that  the  value  of  the 
library,  a subscript  ion  -li  brary,  nml  a neat  theatre,  finished  articles,  as  well  as  their  exquisite  beauty, 
A charity-school  wns  founded  here  by  stiltfcrip-  and  adaptation  to  every  purpose  of  utility  and 
lion  in  1721,  and  a school  for  girls  in  1*03;  and  ornament,  is  mainly  ascrilstble  to  the  skill  and 
Stockton,  with  the  adjacent  |»arisli  of  Norton,  has  labour  extended  upon  them.  The  wives  and 
a scholarship  at  Hrazennose  College,  Oxen.  Some  children  of  the  workmen  are  usually  employed; 
almshouses,  established  in  1682,  were  rebuilt  in  and  though  thev  work  together  in  factories,  yet, 
1816,  and  afford  accommodation  to  36  poor  per-  as  they  reside  in  separate  cottages,  the  mamifnc- 
hoiis.  It  has  a dis|*ensary,  a savings*  bank,  and  1 tore  partakes  largely  of  the  domestic  character, 
many  iienefit  societies.  The  noxious  process  of  glazing,  so  injurious  to 

Tlic  only  manufacture  is  that  of  sail-cloth,  for  the  health  of  those  employed,  has  been  rendered 
which  there  are  some  considerable  establishments.  | nearly  free  from  its  deleterious  effects  by  the  sub- 
N’ew  coal  mines  of  large  extent  have  been  dis-  j stitution  of  boroeic  acid  for  lead,  which  was  for- 
covered  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  trade  of  j merly  wholly  used,  hut  now  only  in  the  proportion 
the  port  has  increased  considerably  of  late  years,  j of  eight  percent.  The  people  employed  in  that 
Linen  and  worsted  yarn  and  lend  are  also  shipficd  I branch  were  formerly  not  admissible  into  clults, 
in  considerable  quantities.  There  belonged  to  the  1 and  were  considered  as  degraded  objects  from  the 
port,  on  the  1st  of  Jan.,  1864.  eight  sailing  vessels  1 insalubrity  of  their  employment;  hut  they  are 
under  50,  nml  39  almve  50  tons,  besides  eleven  1 now  received  into  benefit  societies.  At  present 
steamers  under  50.  ami  four  alxive  50  tons.  The  I the  Potteries  are  in  a nourishing  condition;  and, 
customs  revenue  amounted  to  75,036/.  in  1863.  speaking  generally,  the  work|>eoplo  have  a 
The  port  dues  belong  to 4he  bishop  of  Durham,  as  J healthy  comfortable  appearance.  The  Sunday 
hud  of  the  manor,  but  are  leased  to  the  corporation  ! schools  in  the  district  are  extremely  well  attended, 
at  a nominal  rent.  Stockton  is  supposed  to  have  STONE,  a market  town  and  par.  of  England, 
l»eeii  incorporated  about  the  13th  century.  The  co.  Stafford,  hand.  Pirehill,  on  the  Trent,  and  on 
mun.  borough  is  divided  into  two  wants,  and  I the  high  road  from  D>ud<ui  to  Liverpool,  20  m. 
is  governed  by  a mayor,  five  aldermen,  ard  NW.  Lichfield,  ou  the  London  and  North  Western 
eighteen  councillors.  The  bor.  has,  under  the  j railway.  Pop.  of  town  4,509,  and  of  par.  9,382  in 
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1861.  Area  of  par.  20.030  acres.  The  town  con- 
sists principally  of  two  streets  crossing  each  other, 
and  is  pretty  well  built.  The  par.  church  is  a 
modern  structure,  with  a low  square  tower;  the 
living,  a perpetual  curacy,  worth  214/.  a year,  is 
in  the  gift  of  the  crown.  Here  are  chapels  for  In-  j 
dependents,  Wesleyan*,  and  Kora.  Catos.:  with  a 
free  school  founded  in  1558,  and  other  charitalde 
endowments.  The  Trent  and  Mersey'  canal  passes  j 
through  the  town,  the  in  hah  of  which  are  princi-  ; 
pally  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes.  Petty  j 
sessions  are  held  here  every  fortnight. 

Stone  is  supposed  to  owe  its  origin  to  a mon- 
astery founded  in  f>70,  afterwards  made  suWr- 
vient  to  that  of  Kenilworth.  Meaford.  in  Stone 
par.,  was  the  birthplace  of  Sir  John  Jervis,  after- 
wards Karl  St.  Vincent,  from  his  great  victory 
over  the  Spanish  fleet,  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  on  ■ 
the  14th  Feb.  1797. 

STONEHAVEN,  a bor.  of  barony,  sea-port,  j 
and  market  town  of  Scotland,  co.  K incanline,  of  i 
which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  German  Ocean,  at  the 
point  where  two  small  rivers,  the  Carron  and  [ 
Cowie.  fall  into  a small  bav,  Hanked  on  both  sides  ’ 
by  lofty  rocks,  14  m.  S.  \iy  W.  Aberdeen.  Pop.  j 
3,009  in  1801.  The  town  consists  of  two  parts  : 
the  old  town,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Carron,  is 
irregularly  and  badly  built;  but  the  new  town,  on  j 
the  N.  bank  of  the  river,  on  the  estate  of  Sir.  | 
Barclay  of  Cry,  which  has  rapidly  grown  up,  is 
comparatively  well  built  and  handsome : it  con- 
sists of  two  parallel  streets  and  cross  streets,  with 
a large  square  in  the  centre,  and  Ls  far  superior, 
in  wealth  and  pop.,  to  the  other.  The  two  towns 
are  connected  by  a handsome  stone  bridge.  The 
parish  churches  of  Dunottar  and  Fettercsso  are  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town,  which  has  also 
two  chapels,  belonging  to  the  Episcopalians  and 
Sccedcrs.  Exclusive  of  other  seminaries,  the  town 
has  a free  school  for  the  education  of  sixty  poor 
children.  The  harbour,  which  is  a natural  basin, 
has  l>een  improved  by  the  erection  of  piers,  and 
affords  a safe  refuge  for  the  smaller  class  of  ves- 
sels. The  inhab.  engage  to  some  extent  in  the 
herring  and  haddock  fisheries. 

Dunottar  Castle,  about  2 in.  S.  from  the  town, 
stands  on  a lofty  peninsulated  rock,  projecting 
into  the  sea,  being  separated  from  the  mainland 
by  a vast  chasm  or  natural  fosse.  The  summit  of 
the  rock,  which  is  mostly  occupied  by  the  ruins 
of  the  castle,  comprises  about  1$  acre.  This 
castle  was.  for  a lengthened  period,  the  property 
and  residence  of  the  noble  family  of  Keith,  earls 
tnarischnl.  It  was  forfeited  and  dismantled  after 
the  rebelliuti  of  1715,  on  the  attainder  of  its  noble 
proprietor.  Owing  to  its  position,  it  was  formerly 
a place  of  considerable  strength,  and  has  been  re- 
peatedly besieged. 

STONEHENGE,  the  name  given  to  a gigantic 
ruin,  consisting  of  vast  stones,  partly  upright  and 
partly  fallen,  on  Salisbury  Plain,  co.  \\  ills,  Eng- 
land,* 2 m.  W.  Amcshury,  and  7 m.  N.  Salisbury. 
Though  its  present  appearance  is  that  of  a con- 
fused mass,  justifying,  in  some  degree,  Camden's 
epithet  of  irvtann  snbutrurtia,  it  is  Been,  on  a little 
examination,  that  its  original  form,  which  may  lie 
easily  traced,  was  circular.  When  perfect,  it  had 
consisted  of  two  concentric  circles  of  stones,  with 
two  inner  groups  of  stones.  The  outer  circle,  the 
diameter  of  which  is  100  feet,  appears  to  have 
originally  consisted  of  thirty  upright  stones,  of 
which  seventeen  are  still  standing.  Their  average 
height  is  about  14  ft.,  and  their  sides  7 ft.  by  3 fu 
Each  of  these  upright  stones  has  tenons  on  its 
upper  end,  on  which  were  placed  horizontal  stones 
or  imposts,  with  mortices  to  correspond  with  the 
tenons;  and  these  imposts  being  connected  to- 
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gether,  formed  a continuous  circular  architrave  all 
round  the  fabric.  The  inner  circle,  8 ft.  3 in.  within 
the  outer  circle,  consists  of  smaller  stones,  more 
irregularly  shaped  than  those  in  the  outer  circle, 
and  without,  impost*.  Only  eight  stones  of  this 
circle  are  now  standing ; but  there  are  remains  of 
twelve  others  on  the  ground.  Within  the  inner 
circle  are  two  groups  of  stones,  having  between 
them  a large  Hat  stone,  called  the  altar.  Some  of 
these  interior  stones  are  of  vast  size,  and  have 
imposts  similar  to  those  of  the  outer  circle.  Ac- 
cording to  what  appears  to  be  the  most  accurate 
calculation,  Stonehenge,  when  entire,  must  have, 
comprised,  in  all,  129  or  130  stones.  They  con- 
sist mostly  of  a tine,  white,  compact  sandstone, 
closely  resembling,  or  rather  identical  with,  tho 
grevweathere  and  other  detached  masses  of  stono 
scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  downs  in  tho 
vicinity  of  Avebury  and  Marlborough. 

This  gigantic  structure  is  surrounded  by  what 
must  originally  have  been  a deep  trench,  about 
30  ft.  in  breadth ; and  connected  with  it  arc  an 
avenue  and  cursus.  The  former,  a narrow  road  of 
raised  earth,  extends  in  a direct  line  from  what  is 
supposed  to  have  been  tho  grand  entrance  to  the 
structure,  a distance  of  591  yards,  when  it  divides 
into  two  branches,  one  leading  to  a row  of  borrows, 
and  the  other  to  the  cursns,  an  artificially  formed 
flat  tract  of  ground.  The  latter,  £ m.  NE.  from 
Stonehenge,  is  bounded  by  parallel  banks  and 
ditches,  measuring  3,030  yards  in  length  by  110 
yards  in  breadth. 

Such  Is  a brief  notice  of  this  stupendous  monu- 
ment ami  of  its  principal  appendages.  Similar 
remains  ore  found  at  Avebury,  in  the  vicinity,  and 
in  various  places  in  Britain,  the  Orkney  Islands 
«£c.  Conjecture  has  exhausted  itself  in  vain, 
though  frequently  ingenious,  attempts  to  explain 
the  origin  and  use  of  this  wonderful  fabric  ami 
, others  of  its  class.  The  most  common  opinion  is 
1 that  it  was  raised  by  the  ancient  Britons  for  a 
Druidical  temple.  Elsewhere  (sec  Avebury,  I. 
305)  various  reasons  have  been  given  for  believing 
that  the  statement  of  its  having  been  connected 
with  the  worship  of  the  Druids  Is  altogether  un- 
founded, ami  that  there  is  no  evidence  to  show 
| that  the  ancient  Britons  raised  or  could  raise  so  ex- 
traordinary a structure.  In  truth,  nothing  Is  known 
of  this  ami  the  other  monuments  of  the  same  kind, 
beyond  the  fact  of  their  existence.  They  belong 
to  a period  of  which  all  records  have  irretrievably 
perished;  and  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  the 
veil  by  which  their  origin  ami  the  purpose  of  their 
founders  is  now  hid  should  ever  be  drawn  aside. 
Inigo  Jones,  the  learned  Dr.  Stukelv,  Dr.  Smith, 
Sir  K.  C.  Hoare,  Gough,  iu  his  ed.  of  Catmlcu, 
have  given  descriptions  of  Stonehenge. 

STONEHOUSE.  See  Plymouth. 

STOICNOWAY,  a bor.  of  barony,  sea-port,  and 
■ market  town  of  Scotland,  on  the  E.  side  of  tho 
island  of  Lewis,  one  of  the  Hebrides  (which  see), 
on  a tine  bay,  86  m.  W.  by  N.  from  the  nearest 
point  of  Cromarty,  on  the  mainland.  Pop.  of 
town,  2,587  in  1861.  This,  which  is  the  most  con- 
siderable town  in  the  Western  Islands  has  grown 
: up,  within  no  very  long  period,  from  a paltry  hnm- 
'■  let  of  about  a dozen  bouses,  in  consequence  of  ita 
favourable  situation  for  carrying  on  the  herring 
ami  cod  ami  ling  fisheries,  especially  the  latter. 
Though  not  regularly  built,  the  houses  are  sub* 
.Man rial  and  slated,  and  there  are  some  good  shops. 
The  harbour  is  formed  by  a pier;  and  the  buy, 
which  is  spacious,  and  has  deep  water,  is  formed 
by  two  low  hcadlnmls  and  an  island.  Stornoway 
Lodge,  the  occasional  residence  of  Sir  James  Mn- 
theson,  bart.,  proprietor  of  the  island  of  Lewis,  is 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town.  There  is 
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a parish  church,  town  house,  and  custom  house ; ' 
the  prose  revenue  collected  at  the  latter  was  624 
in  1803.  The  means  of  education,  which  formerly 
were  very  deficient,  have  been  increased  materially 
of  late  years.  Gnelic  is  the  language  generally 
spoken  throughout  the  island : in  Stornoway,  how- 
ever, it  is  giving  way  to  English.  Small  packets,  ! 
supported  by  government,  ply  weekly  between  | 
Stornoway  and  Pollew,  on  the  coast  of  Ross ; and  j 
in  summer  Stornoway  is  visited  by  steamers  from 
Glasgow. 

With  the  exception  of  a small  district  imme- 
diately around  Stornoway,  the  island  of  Lewis  was, 
till  recently,  in  a very  backward  state,  and  the  in- 
habitants poor  and  wretched  in  the  extreme ; but 
a great  change  for  the  letter  has  taken  place  since 
the  island  came  into  the  p<»sossiuii  of  its  present 
proprietor,  who  has  expended  large  sums  on  its 
improvement. 

STOURBRIDGE,  a market  town  of  England, 
co.  Worcester,  bund.  Halfshire,  j»ar.  Old  Swmford, 
on  the  Stour,  here  crossed  by  a stone  bridge, 
18  in.  NX E.  Worcester,  nnd  142  m.  NW.  London 
bv  Great  Western  railway.  Pop.  8,106  in  1801. 
Though  irregularly  built,  the  houses  are  pretty 
good : it  has  a handsome  market-house,  a theatre, 
and  a subscription  library.  The  episcopal  chapel, 
erected  by  subscription  in  1742,  is  beyond  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  bishop : the  living  is  a curacy, 
m the  gift  of  the  inhah.  householders.  There  are 
places  of  worship  for  various  sects  of  Dissenters, 
nnd  a well-endowed  free-school,  founded  by  Edw. 
VI.,  in  which  Dr.  Johnson  received  the  rudiments 
of  his  education.  Stourbridge  hns  a national 
school,  and  a great  number  of  benevolent  and 
benefit  associations.  It  is  governed  by  a bailiff 
and  town-clerk,  and  has  petty  sessions,  and  a 40«. 
court  of  requests.  It  has  manufactures  of  glass 
and  earthenware,  and  hardware : the  iron  trade  of 
the  town  and  neighbourhood  is  considerable.  The 
town  communicates,  by  a branch  canal,  with  the 
Staffordshire  and  Worcestershire  canal ; by  which 
great  numbers  of  bricks  are  sent  to  the  metri>- 
polis,  and  elsewhere.  Markets  on  Fridays.  Fairs, 
Jan.  8 and  Mar.  29,  for  horses  and  calLle;  Sept.  8, 
for  cattle  and  sheep. 

STOURPORT,  a market  town  of  England,  co. 
Worcester,  bund.  Halfshire,  par.  Kidderminster, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Severn  nnd  Stour,  8£  m. 
SSW.  Kidderminster,  with  the  pop.  of  which 
town  and  par.  its  own  is  returned.  It  is  wholly  i 
of  modem  date,  owing  its  origin  to  the  Stafford-  ! 
shire  and  Worcestershire  canal,  which  joins  the 
Severn  on  its  S.  side.  It  is  well  built,  princijxilly 
of  brick,  and  is  partially  paved,  nnd  lighted  with 
gas.  The  Severn  is  here  crossed  hv  an  iron  bridge, 
the  central  arch  of  which  has  a span  of  150  ft., 
rising  to  50  ft.  above  the  surface  of  the  river. 
Stourport  has  an  extensive  transit  trade,  being,  in 
fact,  one  of  the  principal  entrepots  between  t he  E. 
and  W.  |»arts  of  the  kingdom.  Markets  on  Wed- 
nesdays; fairs.  Easier  Monday.  Sept.  15,  Dec.  18, 
chiefly  for  hope  and  cattle;  also  a meeting  evcr>’ 
Thursday  for  hujw. 

STOWMARKKT,  a market  town  and  par.  of 
England,  co.  Suffolk,  bund.  Stow,  on  the  Dipping, 
a tributary  of  the  Orwell,  on  the  road  and  half- 
wav  l>ct\vecn  Ipswich  and  Bury,  80  m.  NE.  Lon- 
don by  Great  Eastern  railway.  Pop.  of  town 
8,681,  and  of  par.  3,039  in  1861.  Area  of  par. 
1,240  acres.  The  town  consists  principally  of  a 
main  street,  with  many  good  houses,  and  hAs  a 
hustling  nnd  thriving  appearance.  The  parish 
church  is  large  and  handsome,  part  of  it  being  in 
the  decorated,  and  part  in  the  jierpendicular  style. 
It  has  a tower  nnd  spire  of  considerable  height, 
and  a peal  of  bells.  The  Baptists,  Methodists, 
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nnd  other  sects  have  meeting-houses,  nnd  there 
are  various  schools  and  benevolent  s<*cietics.  Stow- 
inarket  is  connected  hv  a navigable  canal  with 
Ipswich,  and  has  a brisk  trade  in  malt  and  barley, 
with  manufactures  of  cordage  and  sacking.  Near 
it  is  the  house  of  industry  for  the  bund.,  a hand- 
some edifice  on  an  eminence,  creeled  at  an  expense 
of  12,000/.  It  lias  petty  sessions,  a manorial  court, 
and  is  a polling-place  for  the  W.  div.  of  the  co. 
Markets  on  Thursdays;  fains  three  times  a year. 

STRABANE,  an  inland  town  of  Ireland,  W. 
side  co.  Tyrone,  prov.  Ulster,  on  the  Moume,  near 
its  confluence  with  the  Finn  or  Foyle,  1 ra.  E. 
Lifford,  and  14  m.  SSW.  I»ndondeny,  on  the  rail- 
way from  Enniskillen  to  Isindonderrv.  Pop.  4,140 
in  1801.  The  town  is  built  on  the  estate  of  the 
Marquis  of  Abercom,  in  a fine  valley  enclosed  by 
lofty  mountains ; and  has  a good  linen  market,  an 
extensive  retail  trade,  and  a considerable  trade  in 
the  export  of  grain  and  provisions,  by  wav  of 
Londonderry.  The  older  parts  of  the  town,  a^ong 
the  river,  are  low,  with  narrow  dirty  streets  and 
mean  houses;  but  in  the  newer  parts  there  are 
some  comparatively  good  streets,  shops,  and  houses. 
It  has  a par.  church,  a Roman  Catholic  chapel, 
two  Presbyterian  and  two  Methodist  meeting- 
houses, a fever  hospital  and  dispensary,  a market- 
house  and  a sewions-liouse,  and  a bridewell.  It  is 
connected  by  a britlge  with  its  suburb  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river.  Under  the  Municipal  Reform 
Act  it  has  a corporation,  entitled  the  sovereign, 
free  burgesses,  and  commonalty.  Previously  to 
the  Union  it  returned  two  mems.  to  the  Irish  H. 
of  C.,  but  was  then  disfranchised.  It  has  n par. 
school,  a Lancastrian  do.,  and  some  other  schools. 
The  trade  of  the  town  is  much  facilitated  by  a 
canal  about  4 m.  in  length,  from  it  to  where  the 
Foyle  becomes  navigable  for  barpes  of  40  tons. 
Quarter  sessions  are  held  in  April  nnd  October, 
petty  sessions  on  alternate  Tuesdays,  and  a manor 
court,  with  jurisdiction  to  the  amount  of  24,  is 
held  once  a month.  Adjoining  the  town  is  n va- 
luable salmon  fishery,  the  produce  of  which  is 
mostly  sent,  cither  fresh,  packed  in  ice,  or  pickled, 
to  the  British  markets. 

STRALSUND,  a strongly  fortified  town  of  the 
Prussian  states,  prov.  Pomerania,  cap.  reg.  and 
circ.  of  the  same  name,  on  the  narrow  strait  sepa- 
rating the  Isle  of  Kugcn  from  the  continent,  and 
on  the  terminus  of  a line  of  railway  from  Berlin. 
Pop.  24,314  in  1801,  excl.  of  garrison  qf  2,278. 
The  town  was  founded  in  1209.  Streets  narrow 
and  dirty,  houses  ill-built;  hut  it  has  a fine 
arsenal,  and  some  goinl  public  buildings.  It  is  en- 
com passed  on  the  land  side  by  lakes  and  marshes, 
so  that  it  can  only  lx*  approached  by  bridges.  Its 
fortifications,  which  had  been  dismantled,  have 
been  renovated  and  greatly  improved  Bince  1815, 
so  that  it  is  now  one  of  the  strongest  places  in 
the  monarchy.  It  has  a gymnasium,  two  public 
libraries,  and  an  orphan  asylum,  with  breweries, 
l distilleries,  ami  various  manufactures ; nnd  carries 
on  a considerable  commerce,  exporting  com, 
j timber,  beer,  and  linens.  Its  jx>rr,  though  small, 
is  convenient  and  wife,  but  it  labours  under  a de- 
ficiency of  water,  (’lose  to  the  town  the  depth 
d«>es  not  exceed  7 ft.,  at  a little  distance  it  in- 
creases to  10  ft.,  and  in  the  oiling  there  is  18  ft. 

-STRANRAER,  a pari,  and  royal  bor.  and  sea- 
port of  Scotland,  co.  Wigtown,  on  flat  ground,  on 
the  inner  or  S.  shore  of  the  inlet,  of  the  sea  called 
Ix>ch  Ryan,  on  the  high  road  from  Dumfries  to 
Port  pa  trick,  21  in.  W.  by  X.  Wigtown.  Pop. 
6,273  in  1861.  The  town  consists  of  three  streets 
parallel  to  the  shore,  united  by  several  cross  streets. 
The  principal  streets  arc  next,  and  pretty  well 
built ; hut  there  arc  a great  many  wretched  hovels 
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in  the  lanes  nml  outskirts  of  the  town,  mostly 
occupied  bv  Irish  immigrants.  It  has  a town- 
hall.  gaol,  a church  belonging  to  the  establish- 
ment, with  various  dissenting  chapels,  1 parochial 
and  7 unendowed  schools,  2 very  good  subserijH 
tiou  libraries,  and  a good  public  reading-room. 
It  is  the  centre  of  a considerable  retail  trade;  but 
has  no  manufactures,  except  some  hand-loom 
weaving,  on  account  of  the  Glasgow  manufacturers. 

Loch  Ryan  is  a tine  basin.  Opposite  to  a place 
called  Cairn,  on  its  E.  shore,  them  is  good  anchor- 
age, and  water  MffidsDt  to  float  the  largest  ships. 
Stranraer  harlsmr  dries  at  low  water ; but  it  would 
not  be  difficult,  by  carrying  out  the  pier  to  a 
greater  distance  into  the  loch,  to  make  it  ac- 
cessible at  all  times  of  the  tide.  On  the  1st  of 
Jan.  1804,  there  belonged  to  the  port  46  sailing 
vessels  of  2,467  tons.  The  customs’  revenue  was 
3092,  in  1863.  Steamers  regularly  ply  between 
the  port  and  Glasgow  and  Belfast.  A large  pro- 
portion of  the  pop.  are  Irish,  mostly  in  an  abject 
state  of  poverty. 

STRASBOURG  (an.  Argentoratum),  a fortified 
city  of  France,  on  its  E.  frontier,  dep.  Has-Khin, 
of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  111,  within  a short 
distance  of  the  Rhine,  100  ra.  SSYV.  Mcntz,  and 
250  m.  E.  by  S.  Paris.  on  the  railway  from  Paris 
to  Munich  and  Vienna.  Pop.  82,0*14  in  1861. 
The  city  is  of  a triangular  form,  is  enclosed  by  a 
hastioned  line  of  ramparts  strengthened  by  nume- 
rous outworks,  entered  by  7 gates,  and  has  on  its 
E.  side  a strong  pentagonal  citadel,  built  by 
Vauban.  By  means  of  sluices  constructed  under 
Louis  XV.,  the  adjacent  country  may  be  laid 
under  water;  ami  several  additional  defences 
having  been  constructed  since  the  peace,  it  is  now 
one  of  the  most  important  fortresses  and  arsenals 
in  France,  and  has  the  largest  depot  of  artillery. 
Strasbourg  is  agreeably  situated,  and  generally 
well  laid  nut:  its  streets  are  mostly  narrow,  with 
lofty  houses;  but  it  has  several  rather  large  and 
regular  squares.  Though  for  a lengthened  period 
united  to  France,  it  still  has  all  the  outward  ap- 
pearance of  a German  towu,  with  which  the 
costume  and  language  of  its  in luibs.  correspond. 
The  111  and  its  branches  intersect  the  city  in  all 
directions,  and  are  crossed  by  numerous  wooden 
bridges.  Without  the  walls  are  several  suburbs. 

By  far  the  most  remarkable  public  edifice  is  the 
minster,  or  cathedral,  one  of  the  noblest  structures 
of  its  kind.  It  is  said  to  have  been  originally 
founded  by  Clovis,  in  504  ; but  Charlemagne  con- 
structed the  choir,  the  only  part  that  survived  the 
destruction  of  the  old  cathedral  bv  lightning  in 
1007.  The  modem  building  was  begun  in  1015, 
but  not  finished  till  the  loth  century.  The  entire 
length  of  the  interior  is  378  ft.;  breadth,  1 10  ft.; 
height  from  the  pavement  to  the  roof  of  the  nave, 
76$  ft.  The  W.  or  grand  entrance  has,  on  its  N. 
side,  a spire,  of  the  extraordinary  height  of  437$ 
Paris,  or  465j  Eng.  ft.,  being,  it  the  dimensions 
be  accurate,  about  7 ft.  higher  than  SL  Peter’s  in 
Rome,  and  about  5 ft  higher  than  the  great 
pyramid  of  Cheops.  It  is  of  open  work,  and  com- 
bines, with  the  most  perfect  solidity,  extraordinary 
lightness  and  elegance.  The  view  from  the  top 
of  this  spire  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  and 
finest  that  can  be  imagined:  it  is,  however,  en- 
joyed by  few  only.  The  ascent  to  the  top  of  the 
tower  may,  indeed,  be  accomplished,  without 
much  difficulty,  and  the  view  from  it  is  superb; 
but  the  ascent  thence  to  the  lantern  requires  very 
powerful  nerves,  and,  in  fact,  ordinary  visitors  are 
not  permitted  to  attempt  it.  The  erection  of  this 
famous  spire  was  commenced  in  1276,  by  Erwin 
de  Steinbach,  and  continued  by  his  son,  bis 
daughter  Sabina  having  also  contributed  some 
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fine  sculptures  to  the  principal  portal.  It  was 
finished  in  1439,  under  the  direction  of  Schulz,  an 
architect  of  Cologne.  Beside  the  grand  portal 
are  equestrian  statues  of  Clovis,  Dagobcrt.  Ru- 
dolph of  Hapsburg,  and  Louis  XIV.;  and  over  its 
centre  is  a marigold-shaped  window  of  stained 
glass,  51  ft.  in  diameter.  The  interior  has  a tine 
stone  carved  pulpit,  with  numerous  monuments, 
statues,  Ac.  There  is  also  a famous  astronomical 
clock,  constructed  by  Isaac  Habrecht,  which  in- 
dicates the  days  of  the  month,  the  places  of  the 
sun  and  moon,  and  other  celestial  phenomena. 
In  the  church  of  St.  Thomas  is  the  magnificent 
monument  in  honour  of  Marshal  Saxe,  the  chef- 
d’ceuvre  of  Pigalle.  Here,  also,  is  a monument  to 
Koch,  the  historian.  The  Temjtlr  iW uj\  given,  in 
1681,  to  the  Protestants  in  exchange  for  the  ca- 
thedral, the  chureh  of  St.  William,  the  Chateau 
Royal,  the  large  public  library  said  to  contain 
130,000  vols.,  the  new  synagogue,  the  theatre 
(with  a handsome  front  of  six  Ionic  columns),  the 
ire  fee  tore  and  other  public  residences,  the  arsenal, 
♦arrack?.,  cannon  founder}',  anil  other  military 
establishments,  and  various  public  schools,  are 
deserving  notice.  There  are  several  hospitals 
and  asylums,  civil  and  military  prisons,  an  ex- 
change, com,  fish,  and  other  markets,  various 
assurance  companies,  a royal  depot  tie  talon*,  and 
a botanic  garden.  The  environs  are  well  culti- 
vated, and  Strasbourg  has  many  good  public 
walks;  the  principal  of  which  is  the  Cuntudrs, 
without  the  city,  laid  out  by  the  marshal  of  that 
name  in  1764. 

Strasbourg  Is  a bishop’s  see,  the  seat  of  a court 
of  primary  jurisdiction,  council  of  prud'hommes 
and  a chandler  of  commerce ; of  a university 
academy,  royal  college,  mint,  lioanls  of  forest 
economy,  roads,  and  bridges,  and  of  customs ; the 
Lutheran  consistory  for  the  S.  of  France,  faculties 
of  law,  medicine,  and  sciences,  R.  Cath,  and  Pro- 
testant seminaries,  anti  societies  of  agriculture, 
literature,  and  arts.  The  museum  of  the  academy 
is  very  rich  in  the  natural  products  of  Alsace. 
The  city  is  divided  into  four  cantons,  in  each  of 
which  is  a Justice  of  the  |>oacc  and  a police  com- 
missary. It  has  an  extensive  royal  manufactory 
of  snuff”,  for  which  Strasbourg  is  famous;  with 
considerable  manufactures  of  woollen,  linen,  and 
cotton  stuffs,  sail-cloth,  cutlery,  steel  articles, 
metal  buttons,  cotton  twist,  leather,  hats,  pajM-r, 
playing  cards,  carthenw-nrc,  shell  articles,  printing 
tyj»ea,  and  chemical  products,  exclusive  of  dye- 
houses,  breweries,  printing  establishments,  and 
sugar  refineries : the  pates  de  foie s gras  of  Stras- 
bourg have  attained  to  high  gastronomical  cele- 
brity. The  trade  of  Strasbourg  is  very  extensive, 
its  situation  on  the  Rhine  having  rendered  it  a 
great  frontier  entrepot. 

Strasbourg  is  very  ancient,  and  most  probably 
existed  previously  to  the  Romans.  It  assumed 
the  name  of  Strateburguen  in  the  6th  century. 
On  the  first  partition  of  the  Frankish  territory  it 
was  included  in  the  kingdom  of  Austrasia,  and  on 
the  secoud  in  Lorraine.  In  the  10th  century  it 
belonged  to  the  German  emperors,  and  subse- 
quently became  a free  city  of  the  empire,  which  it 
continued  to  be  till  1681,  when  it  was  taken  pos- 
session of  by  Louis  XIV.,  and  finally  annexed  to 
France.  Pierre  Schaffer,  who  contests  with  Gut- 
tenberg  the  honour  of  being  the  inventor  of  print- 
ing, and  Generals  Kellermaun  and  Kleber,  aro 
among  the  distinguished  natives  of  Strasliourg. 
The  latter  is  buried  in  the  cathedral,  and  a mo- 
nument has  been  erected  to  his  memory  on  the 
artillery  parade. 

STRATFORD-UPON-AVON,  a town,  tnun. 
bor.  and  parish  of  England,  co.  Warwick,  liund. 
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llarlichwajr,  celebrated  ns  the  birthplace  of 
Shakspcare,  7 in.  SW.  Warwick,  nnd  121  m.  NW. 
London,  bv  Great  Western  railway.  l’«>p.  of  raan. 
lair.  3,672  in  1*61.  The  town  is  finely  situated  on 
a gentle  acclivity  rising  from  the  W.  bank  of  the 
Avon,  which  here  expands  to  a breadth  of  about ! 
130  yards,  and  is  crossed  by  n bridge  of  14  arches,  i 
built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  but  repaired  and  1 
widened  in  1*14.  In  the  older  parts  the  houses,  j 
though  intermixed  with  others,  of  more  modem  ! 
date,  have  an  antique  ap|tearance:  several  new  | 
streets  have,  however,  been  constructed  of  late  ! 
years,  ami  the  coqioruliou  has  distinguished  itself 
by  tlic  aid  it  has  given  to  improvements.  It  has  j 
a large,  handsome,  cruciform  church,  with  a square  i 
embatiied  tower,  surmounted  by  a loftv  spire  : the 
transepts,  tower,  and  some  parts  of  the  nave  are 
early  English ; the  rest  of  the  building  is  mostly  a ! 
mixture  of  decorated  and  iierfMiidiciiljir.  It  has 
several  fine  old  monuments.  (If  these  the  most 
interesting  by  far  is  that  of  Shakspeare,  on  the  N. 
wall  of  the  chanccL  It  is  constructed  portly  of 
marble,  ami  partly  of  stone  ; consisting  of  a half- 
length  bust  of  the  poet,  with  a cushion  before  him,  1 
placi-d  under  an  ornamental  canopy,  between  two 
columns,  su p| Mining  an  entablature.  L'uder  the 
bust  are  the  following  lines  : — 

‘ Judlclo  Fylinm.  g**nio  Pocratem,  nrtr  Msronem, 

Terra  Legit,  populu*  mar  ret,  Olympus  liabet.* 

Hi  esc  are  followed  by  six  lines  in  English  verse ; i 
and  on  a tint  stone,  which  covers  the  grave,  is  an 
entreaty  not  to  disturb  the  dust  * encloascd  hearc,' 
and  an  imprecation  against  such  us  might  profane 
the  ashes  of  the  mighty  dead. 

The  living  of  this  church,  a vicarage,  is  in  the  j 
gift  of  the  earl  of  Plymouth.  Here  is  also  a 
chapel,  that  once  belonged  to  the  guild  of  the  | 
* Holy  Cross,’  suppressed  at  the  Reformation  : it  is  j 
of  the  age  of  Henry  V1L,  in  the  perpendicular 
style,  nnd  has  several  curious  fresco  paintings  on 
its  walls.  Attached  to  this  building  is  a hall  for 
the  brethren  of  the  guild,  since  used  for  the  meet- 
ings of  the  corjioration;  alms-houses  for  24  poor 
j arsons  of  both  sexes,  and  a free  grammar  school 
for  children,  uatives  of  the  bor.  The  modern 
town-hall,  a building  of  the  Tuscan  order,  erected 
in  1768,  has  a hall  60  ft.  in  length  by  30  ft.  in 
breadth.  Having  been  dedicated,  at  the  jubilee  in 
1760,  to  the  memory  of  Sbokspeore,  it  is  thence 
called  the  Shaks|*eare  Hall.  It  is  decorated  with 
pictures,  by  Wilson  and  Gainsborough, of  the great 
l*oet  nnd  Garrick;  and  outside  the  building  is  a 
statue  of  the  poet,  which,  with  the  pictures,  was 
presented  by  Garrick. 

Here  arc  national,  Lancastrian,  ami  other 
schools,  2 public  libraries,  and  a neat  theatre. 
The  town  is  governed  by  a mayor.  3 aldermen, 
nnd  12  councillors,  but  lias  no  commission  of  the  j 
fieaec.  The  only  manufacture  carried  on  be- 
longs to  one  of  the  departments  of  button-mak- 
ing, nnd  it  is  by  no  means  extensive.  The  Avon 
is  navigable  by  barges  from  the  Severn  to  Strat- 
ford, where  it  unites  with  the  .Stratford  canal, 
which  is  itself  connected  with  the  Worcester  and 
Birmingham  canal. 

Little,  unfortunately,  is  known  of  the  life  of 
the  illustrious  poet  to  whom  Stratford  owes  all  her 
celebrity.  He  first  saw  the  light  on  the  23rd  April, 
1564.  Having  married  in  1582,  he  soon  after  went 
to  London,  where  he  produced  the  greater  part  of 
his  immortal  works ; and  having  returned  to 
Stratford  to  spend  the  evening  of  bis  days,  died  ! 
there  in  1616,  on  the  23rd of  April,  the  anniversary  | 
of  his  bir  h.  This  brief  notice  comprises  nearly  ; 
uU  the  authentic  information  we  possess  regarding 
the  greatest  of  dramatic  poets,  notwithstanding 


his  death  occurred  little  more  than  two  centuries 
ago.  * No  letter  of  his  writing;  no  record  of  his 
conversation ; no  character  of  him,  drawn  with 
any  fulness  bv  a contemjiorarv,  can  be  produced.’ 
(Ifallam.) 

The  house  in  which  the  great  poet  was  born,  in 
Henley  Street,  is  still  standing,  nnd  is  the  resort 
of  oil  visitors  to  the  town.  It  has,  however,  been 
converted  into  two  houses,  and  otherwise  much 
altered.  The  house  in  which  Shakspearc  passed 
the  latter  years  of  his  life  was,  to  the  disgrace  of 
those  concerned,  demolished  in  1753;  when  the 
famous  mulberry-tree  lie  is  said  to  have  planted  in 
its  garden  was  also  cut  down. 

STR  AT  FORD  (STONY),  a market  town  and 
par.  of  England,  co.  Rucks  hand.  Newport,  on  the 
Ouse,  which  is  here  the  boundary  of  the  co.,  and  is 
crossed  by  a stone  bridge,  6^  in.  N E.  Buckingham. 
Area  of  fvar.  70  acres.  Lop.  of  town,  2,005  in 
1861.  The  town  is  built  on  the  line  of  the  ancient 
Watling  Street,  and  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site 
of  the  1 stetodorum  of  the  Romans.  '1  lie  houses 
are  mostly  of  freestone,  extending  for  about  1 ni. 
on  either  side  the  road.  The  parish  church  was 
rebuilt  iu  the  Gothic  style,  in  1777 ; the  living,  a 
perpet.  curacy,  worth  130/.  a year,  is  in  the  gift  of 
the  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  There  are  meeting- houses 
for  various  dissenters,  national  and  Sunday  schools, 
and  a society  for  apprenticing  children.  At  an 
inn  in  this  town,  the  person  of  the  young  king 
Edward  V.  was  seized,  nnd  Grey  and  Vaughan 
arrested  by  Richard  duke  of  Gloucester.  The  only 
manufacture  is  that  of  lace,  but  the  inhab.  have 
some  trade  in  corn.  Markets,  which  are  well 
supplied  w ith  provisions,  ure  held  on  Fridays : 
fairs,  21st  August,  Friday  before  10th  October, 
and  12th  November. 

STROUD,  a pari,  bor.,  market  town,  and  par. 
of  England,  co.  Gloucester,  bund.  Bisley,  on  the 
Slade  or  Stroud-water,  near  its  junction  with  the 
Frame,  3 in.  S,  Gloucester,  and  101 1 m.  W.  London, 
by  Great  Western  railway.  l*op,  of  pari.  Iwr. 
35,517  in  1861.  The  pari.  bor.  is  not  routined  to 
the  town,  but  includes  the  whole  clothing  district, 
of  which  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  centre,  com- 
prising ubout  14  parishes.  The  situation  of  the 
mills  on  streams  an  deep  ravines;  the  scattered 
and  irregular  manner  in  which  the  houses  are 
built  on  the  hillsides;  and  the  contrast  between 
the  high  land  (in  many  cases  either  wood  or 
common,  with  few-  inhab.)  and  the  valleys  studded 
with  houses  and  thickly  peopled,  is  altogether 
very  curious.  Stroud  stands  on  the  side  of  a bill, 
and  consists  chiefly  of  a long  street,  crossed  by 
another  at  its  base:  the  houses  ore  good,  and  the 
streets  well  paved  and  lighted.  The  parish  church, 
a large  edilico,  has  a tower  with  an  octangular 
steeple  at  its  \V.  end.  The  living,  a porjietual 
curacy,  is  in  the  gift  of  the  bishop  of  Gloucester. 
There  arc  places  of  worship  for  Baptists,  Inde- 
pendents, and  Wesleyans;  and  several  charities 
for  educating  poor  children,  and  giving  relief  to 
the  fioor. 

Stroud,  and  the  district  of  which  it  is  the  centre, 
owes  much  of  its  prosperity  to  the  Stroud-water, 
which  is  not  only  made  available  for  the  working 
of  machinery,  but  is  said  to  be  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  dyeing  of  scarlet  and  other  colours.  The 
clothing  trade  lias,  in  consequence,  extended  itself 
principally  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  on  which 
there  are  numerous  fulling-mills  and  other  fac- 
tories. The  prosperity  of  the  town  and  district 
depends,  of  course,  Upon  the  state  of  the  clothing 
trade,  and  partakes  of  the  fluctuations  incident  to 
the  latter.  Power-looms  have  liegiin  to  be  in- 
troduced into  the  manufacture,  but  nave  not  made 
much  progress.  The  Thames  and  Severn  canal, 
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which  passes  close  to  the  town,  is  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  its  trade. 

The  Reform  Act  conferred  on  Stroud,  and  its 
adjacent  district,  as  specified  above,  the  privilege 
of  sending  2 memo,  to  the  II.  of  C.  Registered 
electors,  1,380  in  1805.  Petty  sessions  for  the 
liund.  are  held  in  Stroud.  Markets,  on  Fridays : 
fairs,  May  10  and  August  21,  for  cattle,  sheep, 
and  hogs. 

STU II I AVEI SSEN BURG,  a towii  of  Hungary, 
cap.  co.  of  its  own  name,  18  m.  NL  Lake  Balaton, 
and  35  m.  S\V.  Buda,  on  the  railway  from  Buda  to 
Trieste.  Pop.  18,399  in  1862.  Though  formerly 
n Boinan  town,  and  a name  of  frecpient  occurrence 
in  Hungarian  history,  it  contains  nothing  remark- 
able. The  palace  of  the  bishop,  and  sonic  of  the 
buildings  connected  with  it,  are  handsome;  but 
the  streets  are  badly  paved,  and  the  whole  town 
disagreeably  placed  in  the  centre  of  a huge  bog. 
It  was,  for  a lengthened  period,  the  residence  of 
the  sovereigns  of  Hungary,  ami  has  a royal  mau- 
soleum, in  which  14  of  them  aie  buried.  It  lias  a 
gymnasium  and  other  K.  Path,  schools,  a military' 
academy,  and  a Magyar  theatre ; with  manufac- 
ture of  woollen  cloth,  flannel,  soap,  ami  leather. 

STUTTGAKD,  a city  of  S.  Germany,  cap.  of 
the  kingdom  of  WUrtombcrg ; on  the  Nesen,  a 
small  tributary  of  the  Ncckar,  alsiut  m.  from 
its  embouchure  in  that  river,  38  in.  SK.  by  E. 
Cariaruhe,  and  120  m.  NW.  Munich,  on  the  rail- 
way from  lleidellierg  to  Augsburg.  Pop.  01,314 
in  1 SGI . The  city  is  situated  in  an  amphitheatre 
of  fertile  hills;  ami  having  been,  for  the  most 
part,  laid  out  during  the  present  century,  is  one  of 
the  handsomest  towns  of  Germany.  The  city 
may  be  said  to  stand  in  the  centre  of  a garden : 
on  every  side  it  is  surrounded  by  vineyard*  ami 
orchards.  In  the  ancient  part  of  the  town,  the 
streets  are  narrow  ami  crooked ; hut,  in  the  modem, 
tlicv  arc  broad  and  handsome.  The  court  and  the 
military,  with  the  other  necessary’  concomitants 
of  a capital,  give  it  rather  a lively  air;  and  there 
is  usually  a great  bustle  in  the  streets.  The  new- 
royal  palace  has  the  advantage  of  being  situated 
both  in  town  and  country;  o|*ning  on  one  side  into 
a tine  park,  ami  on  the  other  into  a spacious 
M|uurc,  planted  with  trees  and  fronting  the  KCmiya 
Straw,  or  King's  Street,  the  finest  in  the  city. 
The  palace  is  an  imposing  freestone  edifice,  liegun 
in  and  completed  by  the  late  king.  It  has  ■ 
a centre  and  two  projecting  wings ; the  whole  ! 
forming,  like  Buckingham  Palace,  three  sides  of 
a square.  The  |*araix*t»  are  decorated  with  hand- 
some statues ; but  the  roof,  immediately  above  the 
gram]  entrance,  is  surmounted  with  u large  gilt 
crown.  There  are  a vast  number  of  apartments, 
mid  several  are  fitted  up  with  splendid  ta|>cstrie» 
from  the  Gobelins  at  Paris,  presents  from  Napo- 
leon  I.  to  his  ally  the  late  king.  Besides  which, 
the  palace  contains  many  good  Flemish  paintings 
ami  sculptures  by  Danekker  and  Canova.  In  the 
same  public  square  in  which  (lie  new  palace  is 
situated  arc  the  old  (mlace  ami  the  theatre.  The 
former,  now  occupied  by  the  officers  of  the  court 
ur  government,  lias  the  aspect  of  u feudal  fortress ; 
and  behind  it  is  a Gothic  church,  in  which  are 
monuments  of  the  dukes  of  Wlirtemberg. 

.Some  other  buildings  nre  worthy  of  notice;  as 
the  palaeos  of  other  members  of  the  royal  family,  j 
the  Staiulehaus , or  chnmtier  of  the  parliament  of  | 
Wtirtemberg,  to  the  debates  and  divisions  of! 
which  the  public  are  always  admitted;  the  city 
county-house,  chancery  court,  new  barracks,  post- 
office,  royal  and  city  schools,  large  hospital,  work- 
house,  royal  stud-house,  adjoining  the  palace, 
with  an  extensive  stud  of  line  horses,  royal  stables, 
and  riding -school.  Stuttgard  has  G Lutheran 
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churches,  a Calvinist  and  a Horn.  Cath.  church, 
and  a synagogue.  The  public  library,  open  daily 
from  9 to  12  and  from  3 to  5,  a very  large,  and 
valuable  collection,  comprises  from  170,000  to 
180,000  vols.,  including  a magnificent  collection 
of  Bible*.  The  museum  of  natural  history  com- 
prises a remarkable  collection  of  fossils  found  at 
Konnstadt.  There  are  royal  cabinets  of  medals, 
antiquities,  models,  ina(>x,  charts,  mid  ninny 
private  libraries  ami  collections.  Without  having 
the  pretensions  of  either  Munich  or  Dresden,  to  be. 
considered  a seat  of  the  fine  arts,  Stuttgurd  has 
lieen  distinguished  as  the  birthplace  or  resilience 
] of  several  of  the  most  eminent  German  literati 
I and  artists;  as  Schiller,  Dnnueeker,  Mcnzel.  long 
! the  editor  of  the  4 Liltcratur-Blatt,’  Baron  Cotta, 
j the  famous  publisher,  ami  others.  Many  of  Dan- 
i neckor’s  finest  works  are  in  this  city,  and  here 
» .Schiller  wrote  his  4 Robbers.’ 

Stuttgard  is  an  industrious  town,  though  un- 
j favourably  situated  for  trade.  Cotta’s  publishing 
j establishment  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  on  the 
Continent.  Next  to  printing  and  bookbinding, 
the  weaving  of  woollen  and  cotton  goods,  and  the 
making  optical,  mathematical,  ami  musical  in- 
struments, are  the  chief  branches  of  manufacturing 
industry.  Some  agreeable  effervescing  wine  is 
made  on  the  surrounding  hills ; and  about  3 m. 

1 NF..  the  city  is  Knnnstodt,  resorted  to  by  the 
citizens  and  others  as  a favourite  watering-place. 
i Stuttgard  suffered  severely  in  the  wars  of  the 
, IGth  and  17th  centuries,  but  it  escaped  with 
little  loss  during  the  last  war,  though  repeatedly 
occupied  l»v  the  armies  on  both  sides. 

SUDBURY,  a mun.  and  formerly  a pari.  bor.  of 
England,  principally  in  the  co.  Suffolk,  but  partly 
also  in  Essex,  on  the  Stour,  here  crossed  by  a 
! -tone  bridge,  18  m.  W.  Ipswich,  and  50  in.  NE. 
London,  on  the  Great  Eastern  railway.  Pop.  of 
munic.  iior.  G.879  in  18G1.  The  old  pari.  l**r.  in- 
cluded the  three  pars,  of  St.  Peter,  St.  Gregory, 
and  All  Saints,  and  some  small  extra-parochial 
districts  on  the  Suffolk  side  of  the  river,  with  the 
■ hamlet  of  Bollingden-cum-Brunden  in  Essex. 
The  town  of  Sudbury  lies  towards  the  S.  ex- 
tremity of  the  lw»r.  It  is  a neat,  clean,  and  well- 
built  place.  Under  the  provisions  of  a local  act 
it  is  lighted,  the  footpaths  flagged,  and  the  roads 
kept  in  repair.  The  town  has  been  much  im- 
proved of  late  years  internally,  but  the  buildings 
have  not  extended  beyond  its  former  limit*. 
Sudbury  has  3 churches.  All  Saints’,  St.  Gregorv, 
and  St.  Peter;  mostly  in  the  peqtendiciilar  style, 
but  some  of  the  tracery,  amt  oilier  parts,  have 
been  much  mutilated.  Except  a large  liidejicii- 
dent  chapel  and  n Baptist  chapel,  there  arc  few 
or  no  other  buildings  worth  notice;  and  no  re- 
mains exist  of  the  Benedictine  priory,  founded  in 
the  reign  of  Henry’  II.  The  grammar  school, 
founded  in  1191,  has  an  income  of  aUmt  100/.  a 
year;  and  there  arc  various  other  charities,  in- 
cluding a national  school,  at  which  alsiut  150 
children  attend ; hut  the  education  of  the  i>oorer 
classes  here  is  said  to  be  very  defective. 

Sudbury  was  one  of  the  towns  in  which  the 
immigrant  Flemish  woollen  manufacturers  were 
established  by  Edward  III.  Its  woollen  trade 
has,  however,  been  for  many  years  nearly  discon- 
tinued, though  it  has  been  partly  replaced  bv  that 
of  silk.  Mantles,  lutes,  and  gros-de- Naples  arc 
the  articles  principally  manufactured.  Jacqunnl 
looms  are  not  very  generally  introduced.  The 
Sudbury  weavers  are  said  to  lie  less  expert  ill 
making  fine  goods  than  the  weavers  in  Spital- 
tields,  out  wages  are  nearly  the  same  in  both. 
In  addition  to  silk  weaving,  there  ia  at  .Sudbury 
a manufacture  of  buntings,  which  employs  about 
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20(1  loom!*  in  the  town.  These  are  wrought  by 

women  and  children,  or  old  men  untit  for  silk 

weaving. 

Sudbury  is  governed  by  a mayor,  3 aider- 
men,  and  12  councillors ; and  has  a commission 
of  the  peace,  and  a weekly  court  of  record.  Sud- 
bury sent  2 mems.  to  the  II.  of  C.  from  the  early 
part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  Boundary 
Act  increased  its  limits,  as  already  noticed ; but 
having  been  distinguished  for  a lengthened  period 
by  the  venality  of  a large  portion  of  the  consti- 
tuent body,  it  was  disfranchised  a number  of 
years  since  for  gross  bribery. 

Gainsborough,  the  eminent  artist,  worthy,  ns 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  has  stated  (Fourteenth  Dis- 
course), to  rank  among  the  first  painters  of  the 
English  school,  was  a native  of  Sudbury,  whore 
he  first  saw  the  light  in  1727.  Sudbury  was  also 
the  birthplace  of  Dr.  Enfield,  author  of  the  ‘Com- 
pendium of  Brucker'a  History'  of  Philosophy.' 

SUEZ,  a town  and  sea-port  of  Egypt,  near  the 
X.  extremity  of  the  gulf  of  its  own  name,  which 
is  also  the  N\V.  angle  of  the  Bed  Sea,  76  m.  E. 
Cairo,  on  the  terminus  of  a line  of  railway  from 
Alexandria.  Pop.  ostim.  at  5,800  in  1863;  inde- 
pendent of  the  numerous  pilgrims  and  merchants, 
who  are  continually  passing  through  the  town, 
Suez  being  on  the  main  route  between  Cairo  and 
Mecca,  and  on  that  by  which  the  commerce  of 
Egypt  with  the  countries  to  the  eastward  is  carried 
on.*  The  head  of  the  gulf  on  which  the  town 
stands  has  always  t>een  the  scat  of  a considerable 
transit  trade,  and  the  ancient  cities  of  Arsinoe 
and  Kolzum  stood  in  the  neighbourhood;  but 
Suez  is  a comparatively  modern  as  well  ns  a very 
mean  town.  Its  only  gate  is  to  the  NW. : three 
cannon  are  mounted  near  it,  and  there  arc  eight 
more  on  the  hanks  of  the  sea.  Suez  produces 
nothing,  being  on  all  sides  surrounded  by  the 
desert.  The  clothes,  and  even  the  provisions,  of 
the  inhabs.  are  all  brought  from  Cairo,  to  the  last 
loaf.  Frequent  caravans  come  from  Jaffa  and 
Jerusalem,  bringing  oil,  tobacco,  and  soap.  It 
suffered  much  from  the  French,  by  whom  it  was 
in  great  part  destroyed;  and  it  now  consists 
merely  of  sundried  Grick  houses  and  unpaved 
streets,  with  about  a dozen  mosques,  a Creek 
church,  and  custom-house;  the  whole  surrounded 
by  a ruined  wall  and  some  entrenchments  thrown 
up  by  the  French.  It  is  wholly  destitute  of 
water,  which  is  brought  to  it  by  the  Arabs  from 
wells  several  miles  distant,  and,  besides  being 
higli-priced,  is  of  a nauseous  description.  The  port 
is  accessible  only  by  boats  of  from  30  to  60  tons. 
Steamers  and  other  vessels  moor  outside  a sand 
bar  at  a distance  of  2 m.  from  the  town.  But 
since  the  establishment  of  what  has  been  called 
the  over-laiul  route  to  India,  and  the  opening  of 
the  railway  from  Alexandria,  Suez  has  become  a 
place  of  considerable  importance,  and  is  new  the 
residence  of  a British  consul,  and  of  several  com- 
mercial agents. 

The  Gulf  of  Suez,  w’hich  at  low  water  is  in  many 
parts  so  shallow  as  to  be  fordable,  is  memorable  in 
sacred  history  as  the  scene  of  the  submersion  of 
Pharaoh  and  his  host.  The  Isthmus  of  Suez,  con- 
necting Asia  and  Africa,  is  a sandy  waste,  between 
70  and  80  ra.  across.  Near  Suez  may  still  be  seen 
the  vestiges  of  the  canal  cut  by  Pharaoh  Xecho 
and  Ptolemy  Philadclphus,  to  unite  the  Red  Sea 
with  the  Nile — an  undertaking  which,  w ithin  the 
last  few  rears,  a French  company,  under  M.  dc 
Lesseps,  has  also  attempted  to  accomplish.  See 
Egypt. 

SUFFOLK,  a mark.  co.  of  England,  having  X. 
the  eo.  Norfolk,  K.  the  German  Ocean,  S.  Essex, 
and  W.  Cambridge.  Area,  947,681  acres,  of  which 
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aliout  820,000  are  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture. 
Surface  generally  flat.  Soil  various;  that  of  the 
middle  anil  most  extensive  district  consists  prin- 
cipally of  a strong  loam,  on  a ciny-marl  bottom. 
The  district,  bounded  by  the  rivers  Stour,  Orwell, 
and  Brett.  S.  from  Burstall,  is  a very  rich  loam, 
of  extraordinary  fertility.  The  maritime  district, 
lying  along  the  E.  coast,  consists  of  sandy  loam 
and  sand,  which  in  some  places  is  covered  with 
heath.  The  soil  in  the  NW.  parts  is  comparatively 
poor,  consisting  partly  of  sand  and  partly  of  peat. 
On  the  whole,  Suflolk  is  uot  inferior,  in  respect 
of  natural  fertility,  to  nnv  co.  in  the  kingdom. 
The  climate  is  dry ; but  frosts  are  severe,  and  in 
spring  the  NE.  winds  arc  sharp  and  prevalent. 
’I  illoge  husbandry  is  prosecuted  with  great  skill, 
spirit,  and  success.  Ploughing,  in  every  port  of 
the  co.,  is  performed,  as  in  Scotland,  by  a pair  of 
horses  driven  by  the  ploughman,  and  is’ extremely 
well  executed.  Fallowing  is  uniformly  practised 
on  the  heavy  lands.  These,  also,  are  particularly 
adapted  for  the  growth  of  beans,  which,  as  well  as 
peas,  are  extensively  cultivated.  Turnips  not  so 
extensively  grown  ns  in  Norfolk,  being  principally 
raised  on  the  borders  of  Cambridgeshire.  On 
clover  leys  wheat  is  very  generally  planted  bv 
the  dibble:  but,  when  the  lund  will  admit,  all 
sorts  of  grain,  as  well  as  turnips,  are  drilled.  Most 
of  the  land  in  beans,  peas,  tares,  AcM  is  now 
drilled  without  any  ploughing,  being  merely  sca- 
rified and  scuttled,  ho  as  to  be  rendered  fine  enough 
for  the  drill  to  work.  The  usual  rotation  in  the 
turnip  lands  is,  1st,  turnips ; 2d,  barley ; 3d,  seeds ; 
4th,  wheat:  on  the  heavy  lands,  1st,  fallow;  2d, 
wheat:  3d,  seeds  or  beans;  4th,  wheat : when  the 
3d  is  seed*,  beans  or  oats  come  in  oth.  Hemp 
has  been  cultivated  for  a lengthened  period,  and 
is  reckoned  of  the  finest  quality.  Carrots  are  a 
good  ileal  grown,  and  hops  are  raised  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Stowinarkct.  Suffolk  is  famous  for  its 
breeds  of  horses,  cattle,  and  hogs.  The  horses 
arc  called  ptmcke$\  and  are,  as  the  term  implies, 
short  and  compact,  being  well  fitted  for  regular 
farm  work. 

The  cattle  have  sprung  from  the  Galloways, 
many  of  which  are  fattened  in  the  co.  Like  their 
progenitors,  they  are  polled,  and  rather  small-sized. 
They  are  betted  suited  than  the  Galloways  for  the 
dairy,  being  excellent  milkers.  The  produce  of 
butter  is  not.  however,  supposed  to  he  in  propor- 
tion to  the  milk,  though  it  is  also  very  consider- 
able. Stock  of  sheqi  alxiut  500,000.  Warrens 
were  formerly  numerous  in  the  sandy  district,  hut 
they  are  now  much  diminished.  Property  much 
divided ; a good  ileal  in  the  handA  of  respectable 
yeomen,  who  cultivate  their  own  estates.  Farms 
generally  large,  hut  many  small  They  are  usu- 
ally let  on  lease  for  7 or  14  years/  Tenants 
mostly  restrained  from  exceeding  8 com  crops  to  n 
fallow;  but,  in  other  respects,  they  arc  left  pretty 
much  at  liberty.  Farm  buildings  indifferent. 
Cottages  generally  bail  Minerals  of  no  import- 
ance. This  co.  was  formerly  celebrated  for  its 
manufactures,  particularly  those  of  wool ; hut. 
they  are  now  much  decayed.  Mixed  silks  and 
worsted  stuffs  are  still  however,  manufactured  at 
Sudbury,  Guinsford,  and  other  places.  There  is 
a considerable  manufacture  of  stays  at  Ipswich. 

Suffolk  is  well  watered,  being  intersected  by  the 
rivers  Orwell,  Deben,  Aid,  Blythe,  and  I^acli.  It 
is  separated  from  Essex  by  the  Stour.  Suffolk  is 
divided  into  21  hunds.  and  510  pars.  It  returns 
11  moms,  to  the  H.  of  C.,  viz.  4 for  the  eo.,  2 
each  for  the  bor.  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Ipswich, 
and  Sudbury ; and  1 for  the  ls»r.  of  Eve  and  con- 
tiguous pars.  Registered  electors  for  the  co. 
11,038  in  1865,  being  6,769  for  the  eastern,  and 
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4,269  for  the  western  division.  At  the  census  oflofN.lat.  1 1 is  a stout  tree,  its  trunk  sometimes  mea- 
18(51,  the  co.  had  72,795  inhab.  houses,  and  886,409  ! suring  6 or  7 ft.  in  diameter.  The  same  tree  pro- 
inhabitants,  while  in  1841,  Suffolk  had  64,041  in-  ! duces,  under  different  circumstances,  camphor,  oil, 
hah.  houses,  and  315,073  inhabs.  • or  pitch,  which  are  found  in  cavities  of  the  trunk, 

SUMATRA,  the  most  W.  island  of  the  E.  archi-  , not  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  tree,  but 
pc  logo,  and,  next  to  Borneo,  the  largest  in  the  E.  j iu  small  portions  of  1 and  1$  ft.  long  at  certain 
seas,  lietween  lat.  6°  X.  and  4°  S.,  and  the  96tb  distances.  ‘The  method  of  discovering  the  cam- 
and  lntjth  degs.  of  E.  long.,  separated  on  the  NE.  phor  is,  by  making  a deep  incision  with  a Malay 
from  the  Malay  peninsula  by  the  Straits  of  Ma-  axe,  till  the  camphor  is  seen  : hundreds  of  trees 
hicoa,  and  on  the  SE.  from  Java  by  the  Straits  of  may  be  thus  mutilated  before  the  sought-for  tree 
Sunda,  having  E.  the  sea  of  Java,  and  surrounded  is  discovered : when  attained,  it  is  felled  and  cut  iu 
on  nearly  all  other  sides  by  the  Indian  Ocean.  Its  junks,  a fathom  long,  which  are  again  split,  and 
direction  is  from  NW.  to  SE.,  nearly  parallel  to  the  camphor  is  found  in  the  heart,  occupying  a 
the  Malay  peninsula,  it  being  divided  by  the  space  of  the  thickness  of  a man's  arm.  The  pro- 
equator  into  two  nearly  equal  portions.  It  is  of  duce  of  a middling-sized  tree  is  about  8 Chinese 
an  elongated  shape,  about  1,050  m.  in  length,  and  catties,  or  nearly  1 1 lbs. ; and  of  a large  one,  double 
has  an  area  variously  estimated  at  from  122,000  the  quantity.  (Roxburgh  iu  Asiat.  Researches, 
to  128.000  sq.  m.  Its  population  has  been  esti-  xii.)  Rice  is  the  principal  species  of  grain.  It  is 
mated,  by  the  best  authorities,  at  about  2,000,000.  of  very  different  varieties,  comprised  in  the  two 
Various  mountain  chains  run  through  the  island  great  classes  of  upland  and  lowland,  the  former 
longitudinally,  sometimes  in  treble  or  four-fold  being  considered  the  best.  The  land  destined  for 
ranges,  rising  under  the  equator  to  14,000  or  its  culture  is  chosen  at  the  approach  of  the  dry 
15,000  ft.  in  height,  and  always  much  nearer  to  season  ; and  as  fresh  ground  is  frequently  cleared 
the  W.  than  to  the  E.  coast.  The  E.  half  of  the  for  the  purpose,  the  wanton  destruction  of  fine 
i.-laud  is,  in  fact,  almost  wholly  low,  Hat,  and  in-  J timber  is  immense.  The  rice  is  sown  at  the  In- 
tersected by  numerous  rivers.  Some  of  these,  as  ' ginning  of  the  rains,  and  ripens  in  about  live 
the  1’alembang,  Jambi,  Indragin,  and  Siak  rivers,  months  from  that  time.  The  same  spot  of  low’ 
are  of  considerable  size,  but  they  have  been  1 ground  is,  for  the  most  part,  used  without  inter- 
hitlierto  little  explored  by  Europeans.  The  W.  I mission  for  several  years,  the  degree  of  culture  be- 
side of  the  island  is  ab*o  well  supplied  with  water,  > stowed  by  turning  up  the  soil,  and  the  over-How- 
and  in  the  interior  are  numerous  small  lakes.  The  | ing  water,  preserving  its  fertility.  Fallows  occur 
climate,  even  in  the  plains,  is  not  so  hot  as  might  j occasionally;  but  as  occupancy  in  most  parts  of 
be  expected  in  a country  situated  in  the  midst  of  Sumatra  gives  the  right  of  property  in  the  laud, 
tlie  torrid  zone.  The  thermometer  at  midday  I they  are  not  very  frequent, 
generally  fluctuates  between  82°  and  85°  Fahr.,  The  tttcaJis,  or  fields  adapted  for  rice  in  low  and 
though  it  sometimes  rises  to  87°  or  88°;  at  sunrise  wet  situations,  are  prepared  by  turning  into  them 
it  is  usually  as  low  as  70°.  Dense  fogs,  thunder  a number  of  buffaloes;  or  in  parts  where  it  is  less 
storms,  and  water-spouts,  off  the  coasts,  are  very  jiermanently  moist,  the  soil  is  turned  up  either 
frequent.  The  soil  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Island,  i with  a wooden  instrument  between  a hoe  and  a 
which  is  that  best  known  to  Europeans,  is  a stiff  pickaxe,  or  with  a plough.  While  the  aatcahs  are 
reddish  clay,  and  a great  proportion  of  the  surface,  in  preparation,  a small,  adjacent,  and  convenient 
especially  towards  the  S.,  is  an  impervious  forest.  1 spot  of  good  soil  is  chosen,  in  w hich  the  seed  grain 
Gold  dust,  which  is  very  abundant,  copper,  iron,  is  sown  ns  thick  as  it  can  well  lie  on  the  ground ; 
sulphur  in  the  numerous  volcanic  districts,  salt-  and  after  having  grown  to  the  height  of  several 
petre,  coal  of  indifferent  quality,  and  naphtha,  ap-  inches,  it  is  taken  up,  in  showery  weather,  and 
pear  to  lie  the  chief  mineral  products.  The  copper  transplanted  to  the  mtcuh,  where  holes  are  made, 
ore  is  very  rich,  but,  owing  to  the  indolence  of  four  or  live  inches  asunder,  to  receive  the  plants, 
the  inhabs.,  the  mines  are  little  wrought,  except  i To  the  minute  care  thus  bestowed  upon  the  latter, 
over  a very  limited  district.  Gold  dust  is,  how-  Marsden  attributes  the  large  projKirtion  of  produce 
ever,  an  article  of  considerable  tratlic,  and  is  obtained,  which,  he  says,  averages  100,  and  is 
brought  by  merchants  from  the  interior  to  the  sometimes  a*  high  even  as  140  fold.  (Marsden’a 
sea-coast,  where  it  is  bartered  for  iron,  iron  tools,  Sumatra,  p.  77.)  A singular  method  is  adopted 
and  the  piece  goods  of  the  K.  Indies  and  Europe,  for  separating  the  gram  from  the  ear.  The 
Among  the  vegetable  products,  the  most  impor-  bunches  of  |>addy  an;  spread  on  mats,  and  the 
taut  is  jiepper,  the  average  produce  of  which  may  .Sumatrans  rub  out  the  grain  under  their  feet, 
amount,  at  present,  to  about  80,000,000  lbs.  a supporting  themselves  for  the  more  easy  perforro- 
year,  of  whicli  about  21,000,000  are  furnished  by  ance  of  this  labour  by  holding  with  their  hands  a 
the  W.,  and  9,000,000  by  the  E.  coast.  Tins  bamboo,  placed  horizontally  over  their  heads.  As 
supply  amounts,  in  fact,  to  more  than  all  the  an  article  of  trade,  Sumatran  rice  seems  to  be  of  a 
pepper  supplied  by  all  the  other  countries  in  the  more  perishable  nature  than  that  of  most  countries, 
world.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this  extensive  trade  the  upland  rice  not  being  expected  to  keep  longer 
is  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  especially  Dutch,  than  12  months,  and  the  lowland  showing  signs  of 
English,  and  Americans.  But  little  Sumatra  decay  after  6.  Sago  is  common  in  Sumatra,  and 
pepper  goes  to  China.  is  used  occasionally  as  food,  though  not  an  article 

After  the  capture  of  the  Moluccas  bv  the  British,  of  general  use.  Millet  is  cultivated,  but  in  no 
in  1796,  the  nutmeg  and  clove  were  introduced  at  great  quantity.  The  cocoa-nut,  betel,  bamboo, 
Bencoolen ; and  their  culture  has  well  succeeded,  »ugur-cane,  various  palms,  and  an  abundance  of 
though  the  quality  is  very  inferior  as  compared  tropical  fruits,  are  indigenous.  The  sugar-cane  is 
with  the  products  of  Ambovna  and  the  Banda  cultivated  not  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  hut 
Isles.  Camphor  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  kinds  for  the  sake  of  chewing  the  juicy  reed ; and  hemp, 
of  produce,  and  the  Sumatran  camphor  sells  in  instead  of  being  used  lor  the  supply  of  materials 
China  for  12  times  the  price  of  that  of  Japan.  It  for  cordage,  furnishes  an  intoxicating  preparation, 
is  the  concrete  juice  of  the  J >ryotHtfanoj>*  cam-  Turmeric,  ginger,  cassia,  indigo,  coffee,  caout- 
jJiora,  and  a tree  of  the  order  G uttifenz  (whereas  chouc,  rattans,  rnauy  scented  woods,  and  in  tho 
the  Japun  camphor  is  derived  from  a s|K*cics  of  X.  benzoin,  are  amoug  the  other  principal  kinds 
laurel).  It  grows  only  in  the  N.  part  of  .'-Sumatra,  of  produce. 

not  being  found  S.  of  the  line,  or  beyond  the  3d  deg.  Buffaloes  are  the  most  important  live  stock ; the 
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ox  docs  not  Appear  to  be  naturalised.  The  breed 
of  horses  is  small,  but  well-made  and  hardy  ; sheep 
also  ye  small.  The  hog  and  goat  are  both  do- 
mestic and  wild.  Elephants,  and  many  species 
of  deer,  abound  ; and  tiger*  of  a large  and  power- 
ful species,  the  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus  oratig-  1 
ou tang,  and  bears  are  met  with,  besides  other  i 
animals  in  great  variety.  Around  the  shores 
extensive  coral  islands  are  continually  forming ; 
and  coral  is  one  of  the  principal  articles  of  export, 
the  other  exports  being  pepper,  rice,  camphor,  and 
other  native  product*.  The  im|*>rts  are  chiefly 
Indian  piece  goods,  salt,  silks,  and  opium,  from 
Hindustan  ; coarse  porcelain,  iron  pans,  gold  j 
thread,  and  many  small  articles,  from  China;  ' 
striped  cottons,  spices,  krises,  and  other  weapons, 
from  Java,  Celebes,  and  the  rest  of  the  archipe- 
lago; metals,  hardware,  cutler}',  and  brood  cloths 
from  Europe. 

According  to  native  traditions,  Sumatra  and  the  : 
adjacent  islands  have  been  the  original  seat  of  the  j 
Malay  race,  the  type  of  which  is  there  met  in  its  i 
greatest  perfection.  The  Sumntran9  are  rather  j 
below  the  middle  stature ; their  bulk  is  in  propor-  I 
tion  ; their  limbs  are  for  the  most  part  slight,  but 
well  shafted,  and  particularly  small  at  the  wrist 
and  ankles.  Upon  the  whole  they  arc  gracefully 
formed.  The  women,  however,  have  the  prepos- 
terous custom  of  flattening  the  noses  and  compres- 
sing the  heads  of  children  newly  bom  whilst  the 
skull  is  yet  cartilaginous.  They  likewise  pull  out 
the  ears  of  infants  to  make  them  stand  at  an  angle 
from  the  head.  Their  eyes  are  uniformly  dark 
and  clear,  and  among  some,  especially  the  southern 
women,  bear  a strong  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
Chinese.  Their  hair  is  strong,  ami  of  a shining 
black,  the  improvement  of  both  which  qualities  it 
probably  owes,  in  a great  measure,  to  the  early 
and  constant  use  of  cocoa-nut  oil.  The  men  are 
beardlcaa,  anil  have  chins  remarkably  smooth,  the 
cause  of  which  is  that  the  boys,  as  they  approach 
to  the  age  of  puberty,  rub  their  chins  and  upper 
lips  with  quicklime,  and  the  few  hairs  which 
afterwards  appear  are  plucked  out  from  time  to 
time  with  tweezers,  which  they  always  carry  about 
them  for  that  purpose.  Their  complexion  is  pro- 
perly yellow,  wanting  the  red  tinge  that  consti- 
tutes a tawny  or  copper  colour.  They  are,  in 

feneral,  lighter  than  the  half-breed  of  the  rest  of 
ndia  ; those  of  the  superior  class,  and  particularly 
their  women  of  rank,  approaching  to  a great  degree 
of  fairness.  No  negro  or  other  distinct  race  appears 
to  occupy  the  mountainous  regions,  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  archipelago;  and  the  personal  dif- 
ference between  the  Malays  of  the  coast  and  the 
country  iuhabs.  is  so  little  marked,  that  it  requires 
some  experience  to  distinguish  the  two. 

The  original  clothing  of  the  Sumatrans  is  the 
name  with  that  found  by  navigators  among  the 
inhabs.  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  consisting  of  the 
inner  hark  of  a tree,  beuten  out  to  the  degree  of 
fineness  required,  some  fabrics  (icing  nearly  etpial 
in  softness  to  the  most  delicate  kid-skin.  The 
dress  of  the  men  comprises  short  drawers,  a close 
waistcoat  with  filigree  buttons,  a robe  extending 
sometimes  to  the  knees,  a party-coloured  scarf,  a 
sash  in  which  the  kria  or  dagger  is  stuck,  and  a 
small  turban,  or  umbrella-hat,  while  that  of  the 
women  consists  of  a boddice,  or  petticoat,  reaching 
from  the  bosom  to  the  feet,  a robe  with  sleeves, 
and  sometimes  a gauze  veil,  with  various  filigree 
ornaments.  Both  sexes  tile,  blacken,  and  other- 
wise disfigure  their  teeth ; and  the  great  men 
sometimes  set  theirs  in  gold,  by  casing  the  under 
row  with  a plate  of  that  metal. 

The  villages  arc  always  on  the  banks  of  some 
river  or  lake,  and  consist  of  houses  built  ebiefly  of 


bamboo,  and  on  posts,  as  in  other  countries  of  SE. 
Asia.  They  are,  however,  much  superior  to  those 
constructed  among  manv  other  Ultra-Gangetic 
nations.  Their  furniture  is  very  simple. consisting,  ‘ 
in  the  best  kind  of  houses,  chiefly  of  mats  of  a fine 
texture,  serving  for  beds,  some  low  tables,  coarse 
earthenware,  brass  waiters,  and  iron  pans.  In 
eating,  neither  knives,  spoons,  nor  any  substitute* 
for  them  are  used.  The  diet  of  the  Sumatrans  is 
mostly  vegetable,  but  they  eat  the  flesh  of  buffa- 
loes, goats,  and  fowls,  curried  or  otherwise  dressed* 
In  a few  sjx*eies  of  manufacture  the  Sumatrans 
exhibit  great  skill ; such  as  in  working  gold  and 
silver  filigree.  This  art  is  conducted  with  the 
rudest  tools.  In  general  they  use  no  bellows,  but 
blow  the  fire  with  their  mouths,  through  a joint 
of  hamUx) ; and  if  the  quantity  of  metal  to  lie 
melted  is  considerable,  three  or  four  perron*  sit 
round  their  furnace,  which  is  an  old  broken  Aim//, 
or  iron  pot,  and  blow  together.  Vet  the  manufac- 
tured material  is  celebrated  for  its  delicacy  and 
beauty,  not  only  throughout  the  E„  but  in  Europe. 
They  weave  silk  and  cotton  cloths  for  home  con- 
sumption, and  some  of  their  work  is  very  fine,  and 
the  fiat  terns  prettily  fancied.  Different  kinds  of 
earthenware,  Arises,  and  fire-arms  are  made,  and  it 
is  said  that  formerly  connous  were  cast  at  Achin. 
little  skill  is,  however,  commonly  shown  in 
forging  iron,  or  in  carpenters’  work.  The  Suma- 
trans are  wholly  strangers  to  painting  and  draw- 
ing; their  carvings  are  always  grotesque;  ami 
their  proficiency  in  the  exact  sciences  is  very 
limited.  Medicine  is  in  the  lowest  state,  being 
entrusted  to  old  people  who.  in  a great  measure, 
depend  on  charms  and  talismans  for  the  cure  of 
diseases.  The  Sumatrans  ore  fond  of  music,  anil 
have  many  musical  instruments,  though  most 
part  of  these  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Chinese, 
their  poetry  is  by  no  means  contemptible,  and  is 
much  favoured  in  point  of  harmony  by  the  Malay 
language,  the  smoothness  and  sweetness  of  which 
have  gained  for  it  the  appellation  of  the  Italian  of 
the  l ast.  Thev  write  in  the  Arabic  character. 

Sumatra  is  divided  among  a number  of  native 
states,  the  principal  being  Menankaltowe,  in  the 
centre  of  the  island,  Achin,  Sink,  rnlembang,  and 
Limpong.  The  European  settlements,  Bencoolen, 
1‘ndang,  and  others,  arc  on  the  SW.  coast,  trench- 
ing on  the  country  of  the  Reiangs.  Among  this 
people  the  inhabs.  of  the  village*  are  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  magisterial  head-men  or liufmtU.  who 
meet  at  stated  jx-riod*  and  places,  in  an  assembly 
at  which  the  jmngrran , or  feudal  superior,  preside*. 
These  pamjeruna  claim  despotic  sway ; but,  like 
the  ilujxitia,  have,  in  fact,  little  more  than  a pa- 
triarchal and  judicial  power.  They  levy  no  tax, 
nor  seem  to  have  any  revenue,  other  than  accrues 
from  their  detenu ination  of  coses  referred  to  them 
in  np|>eal  from  the  decisions  of  the  du/xttis.  And 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  more 
powerful  states,  the  i xingertma  seem  to  acknow- 
ledge a kind  of  vassalage  to  the  sovereigns  of  t lie 
luttcr.  The  Kcjangs  are  said  to  lx?  totally  without 
religious  worship  of  any  kind,  though  not  desti- 
tute of  a belief  in  supernatural  beings.  A large 
preportion  of  the  inhabs,  of  Sumatra  are,  however, 
Mohammedans. 

Sumatra  was  first  visited  by  the  Portuguese  in 
1509,  by  the  Dutch  in  IGoO,  ami  by  the  English 
two  veare  afterwards.  The  latter  continued  to 
establish  factories  and  form  settlement*  in  the 
island,  during  the  17th  century,  but  princi|ially 
in  1685-6.  These  settlement*  were  retained  by 
the  British  till  1825,  when  they  were  ceded  to  the 
Dutch  in  exchange  for  Mnlacca. 

SUNDERLAND,  a pari,  and  mini,  bor.,  sea- 
port, and  pur.  of  Eugland,  being,  Newcastle  only 
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excepted,  the  greatest  pcirt  in  the  kingdom  for  the  ! 
shipment  of  coal,  oo.  Durham,  ward  Easington,  1 
on  both  sides  the  Wear,  close  to  its  mouth  in  the 
North  Sea;  13  m.  NE.  Durham,  with  which  city  1 
it  is  connected  by  railway,  ami  245  m.  NNW. 
London.  Pop.  of  munir.  bor.  78,211,  and  of  pari.  ! 
bor.  85,797  in  1861.  The  pari.  bor.  comprises,  I 
along  with  Sunderland,  the  townships  of  Bishop-  j 
Wearmouth  and  H.-W.  F’ans  on  the  S.  side  of  the  , 
Wear,  and  those  of  Monk- Wearmouth,  M.-W.  | 
Shore,  and  Southwiek,  on  its  N.  side  ; the  whole  , 
including  an  area  of  5.095  acres.  Sunderland  and  I 
Bishop- W earmouth,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  river,  at 
no  distant  time,  were  two  distinct  towns,  at  a con- 
siderable distance  from  each  other.  All  the  houses 
in  Sunderland  appear  to  Ik?  of  considerable  age ; 
hut  in  Bishop- n earmouth  the  intervening  space 
has  been  gradually  curtailed,  and  at  last  tilled  up 
bj'  buildings,  so  that  at  present  the  two  form  only 
one  town.  With  the  exception  of  one  street,  in 
which  there  arc  some  respectable  houses  and  shops, 
Sunderland  presents  the  appearance  of  one  mass 
of  small  bouses  crowded  together,  with  interstices 
of  narrow  lanes  rather  than  streets.  The  popula- 
tion in  them  is  so  dense  as  to  give  the  appearance 
of  uuhealthincss,  as  well  as  alisence  of  cleanliness. 
This  is  not  the  case  in  Bishop-Wearmouth  : in  the 
new  part  of  the  town  that  adjoins  Sunderland,  j 
them  are  some  good  streets  and  excellent  houses,  ■ 
and  it  is  in  this  part  that  the  higher  classes  of 
inhabitants  reside.  Tills  town  is  increasing  rn- 
pidlv,  several  new  streets  have  been  recently  built, 
and  others  are  in  course  of  building.  Bishop- 
Wcamiouth  Bans  is  a small  district  running  along 
the  bank  of  the  river  from  the  parish  of  Sunder- 
land to  nearly  as  far  as  the  bridge.  Its  ]*op.  is 
very  dense;  it  contains  some  glass  manufactories 
and  iron  works  for  the  manufacture  of  such  arti- 
cles ns  are  required  for  the  shipping.  Monk- Wear- 
mouth Shore  is  a large  township  immediately 
opposite  Sunderland,  and  part  of  Bishop-Wear-  ! 
mouth,  and  has  a dense  pop.,  with  but  few  houses  j 
or  inhabs.  of  the  higher  classes.  Adjoining  Monk-  | 
Wearmouth  Shore  on  the  W.,  and  extending  for  j 
some  distance  along  the  river,  is  Southwiek.  In  i 
it  are  some  coal  pits  and  a railway:  the  greater 
part  of  the  township,  however,  is  agricultural,  ami 
contains  very  little  trading  population.  Monk-  1 
Wearmouth  lies  to  the  N.  of  Monk-Wearrnouth  1 
Shore,  and  does  not  come  down  upon  the  river. 
Its  population  is  almost  entirely  connected  with 
the  trade  of  the  port.  The  carriage  communica- 
tion between  the  portions  of  the  town  on  the  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  river  is  by  the  bridge  over  the 
Wear,  the  most  remarkable  object  in  this  part  of 
the  00,  It  was  constructed  between  1793  and 
1796,  at  an  expense  of  about  33,400/.,  and  consists 
of  one  magnificent  arch,  236  ft.  in  span,  elevated 
in  the  centre  above  100  ft,  above  high-watermark, 
so  that  large  ships  sail  under  it  by  merely  lower- 
ing their  top-masts.  It  was  disposed  of,  in  1816, 
by  a lottery  of  6,000  tickets,  at  a price  of  30.000/. 

The  parish  church  of  Sunderland  is  large  and 
handsome;  its  E.  end  is  particularly  elegant,  the  ■ 
altar  being  placed  in  a circular  recess  under  a dome. 
St.  John’s,  built  in  1769,  is  a perpetual  curacy. 
Bishop-Wearmouth  church  lias  an  ancient  chancel, 
and  an  early  decorated  E.  window,  but  the  rest  is 
modern.  Monk- Wearmouth  church  has  had  nearly 
all  its  ancient  features  obliterated  by  modem  al- 
terations. though  it  still  possesses  a rude  Norman 
tower.  There  arc  numerous  places  of  worship  for 
Dissenters  in  the  town  and  vicinity,  including  a 
synagogue.  The  exchange,  a neat  edifice  in  the 
Jligh  Street,  erected  in  1814,  at  a cost  of  8,000/., 
comprises  commercial,  news,  and  court  rooms.  The 
theatre,  assembly  rooms,  barracks,  custom-house, 
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and  excise  office  are  among  the  chief  public  build- 
ings, The  town  has  a subscription  library,  a me- 
chanics* institute,  at  which  lectures  arc  delivered, 
and  several  oilier  literary  institutions.  A school, 
founded  and  endowed  in  1778,  educates  and  clothes 
36  poor  girl*,  and  it  has  also  national.  Friends’,  and 
various  inferior  schools.  A large  infirmary  occu- 
pies a building  raised  in  1822,  and  an  almshouse 
for  10  widows  or  daughters  of  master  mariners  was 
founded  and  endowed  in  1820.  There  are  nume- 
rous other  almshouses  ami  charities  of  different 
kinds.  The  town  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  well 
supplied  with  water. 

The  port,  immediately  within  the  river’s  mouth, 
is  formed  by  two  piers,  each  about  450  yards  in 
length,  which  project  one  from  the  S.  and  one 
from  the  N.  side  of  the  river  into  the  German 
Ocean.  At  the  extremity  of  the  N.  pier  is  a light- 
house, having  the  lantern  elevated  73  ft.  above 
the  sea  at  high  water : there  is  also  a harbour  light 
on  the  S.  pier,  which  shows  during  ebb  and  quarter 
flood.  At  springs  there  is  from  15  to  17  ft.  water 
over  tlie  bar,  aud  at  neaps  from  10  to  12  ft.:  the 
channel  is  close  by  the  N.  pier  head.  A dock  of 
6 acres  in  extent,  with  a basin,  was  constructed, 
in  1838,011  the  X.  side  of  the  river;  hut,  owing 
to  the  collieries  being  mostly  on  its  S.  side,  this 
dock  did  not  prove  so  useful  as  had  been  antici- 
pated, and  the  river  continued  to  be  crowded  with 
ships,  which  at  ebb  tides  were  exposed  to  the  risk 
of  danger  from  grounding.  To  obviate  these  in- 
conveniences, a new  dock,  27 £ acres  in  extent,  was 
constructed  in  1854-56.  It  has  a tidal  basin  at 
each  cud,  one  opening  into  the  river  at  the  town, 
and  tlie  other  into  the  sea  at  Hendon  Bay,  about 

I m.  SK.  from  tlie  town.  Both  docks  are’ capable 
of  holding  up  to  600  sail,  in  8 to  4 fathoms  of 
water.  The  stafSlc  businesses  of  the  town  are  the 
building  of  ships  and  the  shipment  of  coal.  The 
former  is  carried  on  to  a great  extent.  On  the  1st 
of  January,  1864,  there  belonged  to  the  port  112 
sailing  vessels  under  50  tons,  of  an  aggregate  bur- 
then of  3,375  tons,  and  808  sailing  vessels  almve 
50  tons,  of  an  aggregate  burthen  of  213,554  tons. 
At  the  same  time  there  were  89  steamers,  of  a 
total  burthen  of  15,148  tons.  The  gross  amount 
of  customs’  revenue,  in  1863,  was  86,386/.  Sail- 
cloth, chain  cables,  glass,  and  earthenware  are  ex- 
tensively manufactured  in  the  town,  ami  these, 
with  lime,  grindstones,  and  wrought  marble  con- 
stitute, next  to  coal,  the  principal  articles  of 
export.  The  adjacent  village  oi  Deptford,  on 
the  Wear,  has  a large  rojie- factory  wrought  by 
steam. 

Under  the  Municipal  Reform  Act.  the  bor.  Is 
divided  into  7 wards,  ami  is  governed  by  a mayor, 
13  aldermen,  and  42  councillors.  Sunderland 
bail  no  voice  in  the  legislature  till  the  Reform  Act 
conferred  on  it  the  privilege  of  sending  2 meins, 
to  the  H.  of  C.  Reg.  electors,  2,781  in  1865.  It 
has  a commission  of  the  peace,  a county  court,  and 
weekly  sessions,  besides  courts  leet  ami  baronial 
by  the  Bishop  of  1 >urhnm.  Market-day,  Saturday, 
and  for  cattle  every  other  Tuesday.  Fairs,  May 

II  and  12,  Oct.  12  and  13,  for  cattle. 

SUPERIOR  (LAKE),  tlie  most  westerly  and 

most  extensive  of  the  great  lakes  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence basin,  in  N.  America,  being  the  largcsPex- 
isting  body  of  fresh  water.  It  is  of  a triangular 
form,  extending  between  Int.  46°  80'  and  49°  N., 
and  long.  85°  and  92°  2tV  VV.  Its  length,  E.  to 
\V.,  is  about  .160  in.,  with  a mean  breadth  of  about 
80  ro.,  so  that  its  area  may  Ik?  taken  at  about 
28,600  sq.  m.  Its  mean  depth  is  estimated  at  900 
ft.,  and  the  height  of  its  surface  at  about  640  ft. 
above  the  Atlantic.  It  receives  upwards  of  50 
rivers,  but  none  is  of  much  importance  except  the 

it  2 
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St.  Louis,  which  enters  at  its  8W.  extremity,  and  | 
the  Riviere  au  (fraud  Portage.  During  the  melt- 
ing of  the  snow,  them*  and  the  other  rivers  sweep  f 
into  the  lake  vast  quantities  of  sand,  boulder  stones, 
and  drift  timber.  It  discharges  itself  at  its  E.  ex- 
tremity into  Lakes  Huron  aud  Michigan,  by  the 
river  and  falls  of  St.  Mary.  This  lake  embosoms 
many  large  and  well-wooded  islands,  the  chief  of 
w'hich  is  Isle  Royal.  The  country  on  the  N.  and 
K.  is  represented  as  a mountainous  embankment 
of  rock,  from  200  to  1,500  ft.  in  height;  the  cli- 
mate unfavourable,  and  the  vegetation  slow  and 
scanty.  Upon  the  8.  the  land  is  also  high,  gene- 
rally sandy,  sterile,  and  the  coast  dangerous,  sub- 
ject to  storms  and  sudden  transitions  of  tempera- 
ture, and  to  fogs  aud  mists.  The  mean  heat  in 
Juno  and  July  is  about  66°  Fah.,  but  a frightful 
winter  prevails  for  nine  months  of  the  year.  The 
Chippeway  Indians  inhabiting  the  shores  are  jioor 
and  miserable,  deluding  for  subsistence  chiefly 
upon  the  fish  of  the  lake,  and  the  wild  rice  of  the 
adjacent  savannahs.  Rut,  notwithstanding  these 
unfavourable  circumstances,  the  harbours  of  Grand 
Isle  and  Chegoimagon  Ray,  on  the  S.  coast,  are 
excellent,  and  the  lake  is  now  navigated  by  steam  - 
boats  and  sailing  vessels  equal  to  the  craft  navi- 
gating the  lower  lakes.  The  Hudson's  Ray  Com- 
pany have  several  stations  round  the  coasts  of  this 

SURAT,  a large  town  of  Hindustan,  cap.  prov. 
of  (fiijrat,  and  of  the  British  distr.  of  its  own  name, 
under  the  presid.  Bombay,  on  the  Taptce,  about 
‘20  m.  above  its  mouth,  in  the  Gulf  of  Cambay, 
aud  128  m.  X.  by  E.  Bombay.  Fop.  183,544  m 
1K58.  The  town  is  about  6 m.  in  circ.,  shaped 
like  a bow,  the  chord,  formed  by  the  Taptce, 
having,  near  its  centre,  a small  castle  garrisoned 
by  a few  sepoys  and  Europeans.  On  other  sides 
the  town  is  surrounded  by  a wall  finuked  with 
semicircular  towers.  Without  the  wall  are  some 
good  European  houses,  formerly  occupied  by  the 
French,  but  now  the  residences  of  the  English  | 
officers : the  houses  within  the  town  are  very  ■ 
inferior,  consisting  only  of  timl»er  frames  filled 
up  with  bricks,  their  upper  stories  projecting  over 
each  other.  The  streets,  also,  are  narrow  and 
irregular.  Surat  has  an  English  church  and  an 
English  school,  with  numerous  Hindoo  schools, 
and  a large  European  cemetery,  containing  the 
tomb  of  Sir  G.  Oxendon,  one  of  the  earliest  go- 
vernors of  British  India.  The  most  remarkable 
building  or  institution  is  n hospital  for  sick  ani- 
mals similar  to  that  at  Ilaroach.  During  the  last 
century  this  hospital  contained  horses,  mules, 
oxen,  sheep,  goats,  monkeys,  poultry,  pigeons, 
and  a variety  of  birds;  also  an  aged  tortoise, 
which  was  known  to  have  been  there  75  years. 
The  most  extraordinary  ward  was  that  appro-  1 
printed  for  rats,  mice,  bugs,  and  other  noxious 
vermin,  for  whom  suitable  food  was  provided. 

Surat  had  formerly  a large  trade  in  all  kinds  of 
F.astem  produce,  but  this  has  greatly  declined, 
and  it*  export*  consist  principally  of  cotton  wool, 
which  is  sent  in  large  quantities  to  Bombay. 
Most  part  of  the  old  manufactures  of  Surnt,  ex- 
cept kmcobs  and  shawls,  for  which  there  is  little 
demand,  have  been  superseded  by  those  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  greater  number  of  the  native 
merchant*  have  become  poor.  Among  the  traders, 
however,  are  numerous  Fames,  the  descendant* 
of  those  expelled  from  Persia  by  the  Mohamme- 
dans, who  have  the  reputation  of  being  wealthy. 
Vessels  of  30  or  40  tons  may  come  up  to  Surat, 
but  those  of  greater  size  must  lie  about  15  m. 
lower  down  the  river. 

Surat  is  the  residence  of  a British  collector, 
judge,  and  military  commandant,  and  is  the  seat 
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of  a board  of  custom*,  a circuit  court,  and  of  the 
Sudder  Adatclut , or  chief  tribunal  for  the  entire 
presid.  of  Bombay.  It  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the 
most  ancient  cities  of  IlindiHtan,  being  mentioned 
in  some  of  the  earliest  records.  The  English  fac- 
tory, founded  here  in  1615,  was  the  first  mercan- 
tile establishment  of  the  E.  I.  Company  in  the 
Mogul  dominions,  and  continued  to  be  the  chief 
British  station  in  India  till  Bombay  became  the 
scut  of  supreme  authority,  in  1687. 

SURINAM.  See  Guiana  (Dutch). 

SURREY,  a co.  of  England,  which,  though 
inland,  enjoys,  from  it*  being  skirted  on  the  X. 
by  the  'I  harues,  most  of  the  advantage*  of  a 
maritime  co.  It  has  to  the  X.  Middlesex,  and  a 
small  part  of  Bucks,  from  both  of  which  it  i* 
separated  by  the  Thames ; on  the  E.  it  is  bounded 
by  Kent,  on  the  S.  by  Sussex,  and  on  the  W.  by 
ilainpshire  and  Berk*.  It  comprise*  all  that  |»or- 
tion  of  the  metropolis  to  the  S.  of  the  Thame*, 
and  i*  thus,  in  fact,  a metropolitan  co.  Area,  74* 
sq.  m.,  or  478,792  acres,  of  which  about  400,000 
. are  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture.  With  the  ex- 
' ceptinn  of  the  Weald,  the  surface  consist*  of 
alternate  hill  and  dale.  Some  of  the  hills  rise 
to  n considerable  height,  affording  highly  diver- 
sified and  beautiful  prospect*.  The  soil  comprise* 
every  variety,  from  the  richest  loam  to  the  poorest 
moor.  There  are  three  |>ortions,  the  toils  of  which 
are  particularly  well  defined  : viz.  1st,  the  Weald, 
occupying  all  the  S.  part  of  the  co.  from  Crow- 
hurst  to  Haslemere ; 2ndlv,  the  sandy  loam  dis- 
trict, lying  between  the  Weald  and  the  clowns; 
and,  Srdly,  the  downs,  or  chalk  land,  occupying 
the  whole  E.  side  of  the  co.  from  Croydon  to 
Tilsev,  but  gradually  decreasing  W.,  till  nt  Fam- 
ham.  on  the  border  of  Hants,  it  is  reduced  to 
a narrow  strip.  To.  the  XE.  of  the  downs,  be- 
tween them  and  the  Thames,  there  is  a great 
variety  of  soil,  partly  consisting  of  strong  dark 
clay,  and  partly  of  sandy  loam.  In  the  NW.  and 
SW.  parts  of  the  co.,  but  especially  the  former, 
there  are  very  extensive  tracts  of  heath  and 
moorish  ground,  and  smaller  tracts  of  the  same 
kind  are  met  with  in  various  other  places.  On 
the  whole,  however,  the.  co.  may  In?  said  to  l>e 
of  an  average  degree  of  fertility.  Climate  good ; 
and,  owing  to  the  variety  of  surface,  the  abun- 
dance of  wood,  and  it*  contiguity  to  the  metro- 
polis. it  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  counties  in 
England  for  a residence.  A large  proportion  of 
Surrey  is  in  tillage ; but  agriculture,  speaking 
generally,  is  in  a tack  ward  state,  and  two.  or 
even  more,  white  crops  not  unfrequcmly  follow 
in  succession.  On  the  rich  friable  calcareous 
loams  between  Croydon  and  Epsom,  6 quarters  of 
wheat  an  acre  are  not  unfrequentlv  reajHHl ; ami 
on  the  rich  sandy  loams  near  Godalming,  5 quar- 
ters is  no  uncommon  crop ; but  on  the  poorer  soils, 
and  in  the  Weald,  the  produce  seldom  exceeds 
from  2J  to  3 quarters.  The  turnip  culture  was 
introduced  into  Surrey  sooner  than  into  any  other 
English  co. ; but  even  at  present  turnips  are  hut 
seldom  drilled;  their  management  is  but  imper- 
fectly understood,  and  tare*  are  generally  pre- 
ferred by  the  Surrey  fanner*  to  any  other  species 
! of  green  crop.  Turn  wrist  ploughs  are  used  in 
many  quarters,  but  the  swing  plough  is  most  com- 
! mon*  Lime  is  extensively  used  as  manure,  and 
the  application  of  salt  for  that  purpose  is  daily 
becoming  more  general.  Hop*  are  raised  in 
considerable  quantities,  and  those  grown  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Famhntn  are  preferred  to  most 
others.  Peppermint,  lavender,  wormwood,  and 
chamomile  are  raised  in  the  physic  gardens  about 
Mitcham ; and  a considerable  extent  of  laud  at 
Battersea,  and  other  places  along  the  banks  of 
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the  Thames,  is  appropriated  to  the  production  of 
a»|>aragus  ami  other  vegetables  for  the  London 
market.  There  is  no  peculiar  breed  of  cattle  in 
Surrey,  but  the  short  horns  and  the  Sussex  breed 
are  the  most  prevalent.  A considerable  number 
of  sheep  are  kept,  principally  on  the  down-land. 
Large  numbers  of  hogs  are  fed ; they  consist  prin- 
cipally of  the  Berkshire  and  Chinese  varieties. 
The  Dorking  breed  of  fowls  is  in  high  estimation  ; 
they  are  large,  handsome,  perfectly  white,  and 
are  distinguished  by  having  six  claws  to  each 
foot.  There  arc  no  very  laige  estates  in  Surrey. 
Farms  of  all  sizes : the  largest  are  on  the  down- 
lands,  and  the  smallest  in  the  Weald ; but,  at  an 
average  of  the  co.,  the  size  of  farms  is  not  sup- 
posed to  exceed  170  acres.  They  are  commonly 
held  under  leases  for  7,  14,  or  21  years;  but 
the  vicious  customs  that  prevail  as  to  entry 
defeat  the  advantages  that  might  otherwise  have 
resulted  from  this  tenure.  In  the  Weald  the 
farm-houses  are  mean  and  ruinous,  but  they  are 
better  in  other  places.  Cottages  good,  and  fre- 
quently ornamented  with  vines  and  fiowers. 
There  is  a great  deal  of  valuable  timber  and 
coppice  wood  in  Surrey,  particularly  in  the 
W cald.  Large  quantities  of  fuller’s  earth  are  dug 
up  in  various  places,  and  there  arc  also  excellent 
quarries  of  freestone  and  limestone.  Except  in 
so  far  as  it  is  connected  with  the  metropolis, 
Surrey  has  few  manufactures,  and  those  of  little 
or  no  importance.  Besides  the  Thames,  it  is 
watered  by  the  Wey,  the  Mole,  and  the  Wandle ; 
and  it  is  traversed  by  the  Surrey  and  Crovdon 
canals,  and  by  a great  many  railways,  turn- 
pike roads  good,  but  cross  roads,  particularly  in 
the  Weald,  very  indifferent.  It  contains  13  hun- 
dreds, exc.  of  the  hors,  of  Southwark  and  Lam- 
l>eth,  and  the  town  of  Guildford,  and  is  divided 
into  142  pars.  It  returns  11  memo,  to  the  II. 
of  C.,  viz.  4 for  the  co.,  2 for  the  bor.  of  Guild- 
ford, 1 for  the  bor.  of  Reigate,  2 for  Lambeth,  and 
2 for  the  l>or.  of  Southwark.  Registered  electors 
for  the  co.  13/.  11*0  in  18(55,  being  9,013  for  the 
eastern,  and  4,082  for  the  western  division.  At 
the  census  of  1861,  the  co.  had  130,362  in  hub. 
houses,  and  853,012  inhabitants,  of  whom  579,748 
belonged  to  the  metropolitan,  and  273,264  to  the 
extra-metropolitan  district  The  gross  annual 
value  of  real  property  assessed  to  income  tax, 
in  1862,  amounted  to  1.424,546/.  in  the  Eastern, 
and  376,087/.  in  the  western  division  of  Surrey. 

SUSSEX,  a marit.  co.  of  England,  on  its  S. 
const,  having  X.  and  XE.  Surrey  and  Kent;  S. 
and  SE.  the  English  Channel ; and  W.  Hants. 
Area,  1,461  sq.  miles,  or  936,911  acres.  Surface 
and  soil  various.  A ridge  of  chalk  hills,  to  which 
(though  ill  strictness  applicable  only  to  a part) 
the  term  South  Downs  is  usually  applied,  runs 
through  the  co.  from  South  Ilarting  and  Miland 
( Impel,  on  the  continea  of  Hants,  to  Bcachv  Head, 
where  it  terminates  in  high  precipitous  cliffs. 
Their  X.  declivity  is  rather  steep,  but  that  on  the 
S.  is  gently  sloping.  The  soil  on  the  South 
Downs  is  generally  a light  hazelly  mould,  on  a 
substratum  of  loose  chalk.  On  the  S.  side  of  this 
range,  along  the  coast  from  E ms  worth,  gradually 
decreasing  to  near  Brighton,  there  is  a considerable 
extent  of  fine,  rich,  loamy  land.  To  the  N.  of  the 
South  Downs  is  the  extensive  tract  called  the 
Weald  of  Sussex,  uniting  on  the  E.  with  the  Weald 
of  Kent,  and  stretching  as  far  W.  as  Petworth. 
The  soil  of  the  Weald  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
Weald  of  Kent ; being,  for  the  most  part,  a stiff 
tanacious  clay,  with  occasional  sandy  and  gravelly 
patches  intermixed.  It  is  thickly  covered  with 
oak  wood;  and,  when  viewed  from  the  South 
Downs,  appears  like  an  immense  forest.  In  the 
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E.  parts  of  the  co.,  in  what  is  called  Pevensey 
Level,  and  near  Winchelsea,  are  considerable 
tracts  of  very  tine,  deep,  marsh  land.  Climate 
mild,  dry,  and  early.  A large  extent  of  Sussex  is 
under  the  plough,  but  husbandry  is  in  a backward 
condition.  Crops  principally  cultivated,  wheat, 
oats,  and  barley;  and,  on  all  the  light  lands, 
turnips  ore  extensively  grown.  Great  quantities 
of  hops  are  raised,  particularly  in  the  eastern  parts 
of  the  country.  Sussex  is  deservedly  celebrated 
for  its  breeds  of  cattle  and  sheep,  each  being 
about  the  very  best  of  its  kind.  The  oxen  are  of 
a deep  red  colour,  and  have  tapering  turned-up 
hums;  they  fatten  easily,  produce  excellent  beef, 
and  are  not  inferior  to  any  other  breed  in  field 
lalmur.  The  greatcT  part  of  the  tillage  in  tbo 
Weald  is  performed  by  ox-teams.  The  native 
cattle  do  not,  however,  answer  for  the  dairy'.  The 
peculiar  breed  of  sheep  In-longing  to  the  co.  is 
called  the  South  Down,  from  its  being  found  in 
the  greatest  perfection  on  the  South  Down  Chalk 
Hills.  The  breed  is  now  widely  diffused ; but, 
owing  to  the  extension  of  tillage  on  the  Downs, 
and  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the  animal,  and  the 
weight  of  the  fleece,  neither  the  mutton  nor  the 
wool  is  supposed  to  be  so  good  as  formerly.  Total 
stock  of  sheep  estimated  at  nearly  900,000. 

Sussex  lias  been  celebrated,  from  the  remotest 
period,  for  the  abundance  and  excellence  of  its 
timber ; and  in  these  respects  it  continues  to  be 
decidedly  superior  to  even’  other  English  co.  Oak 
is  the  principal  timber  of  the  Weald,  but  in  other 
parts  beech  is  most  prevalent.  To  the  abundance 
of  wood  is  principally  to  be  ascribed  the  circum- 
stance of  Sussex  being  formerly  distinguished  for 
the  number  of  its  iron  works ; but  since  pit-coal 
began  to  be  generally  employed  in  the  smelting 
and  refining  of  iron,  these  nave  been  wholly  aban- 
doned, as  well  as  those  that  were  formerly  esta- 
blished in  Kent,  Property  much  divided.'  Ave- 
rage size  of  farms  in  the  Weald  100  acres ; in  the 
Downs,  from  1,200  to  2,000  acres.  A great  propor- 
tion of  the  farms  held  by  tenants  at  will;  and 
owing  to  injurious  customs  as  to  entry,  a large  part 
of  the  capital  of  the  tenant  is  swallowed  up  in  the 
payments  he  is  compelled  to  make,  so  that  much 
of  the  land  is  very  insufficiently  stocked.  Offices 
invariably  thatched  and  wenther-l>oardcd.  Manu- 
factures of  little  im(K>rtaiicc.  Ironstone,  fuller’s 
earth,  limestone,  and  sandstone  are  all  met  with, 
'flic  rivers  arc  of  no  great  magnitude.  The  prin- 
cipal is  the  Arun.  It  cronimu  ideates  by  a canal 
with  Lang|x>rt  harlxmr  on  the  W.,  and  with  the 
Wey  and  the  Thames  on  the  N.  In  the  Weald 
there  are  several  ponds  in  which  freshwater  fish 
are  fed  fur  the  London  markets.  Sussex  is  divided 
into  6 rapes,  and  these  again  into  65  hundreds,  and 
contains  310  parishes.  It  returns  18  moms,  to  the 
II.  of  C.;  viz.  4 for  the  co. ; 2 for  the  city  of 
Chichester;  2 each  for  the  bora,  of  Brighton, 
Lewes,  Hastings,  and  Shoreham ; and  1 each  for 
Arundel,  Ilondiam,  Midhurst,  and  Rye  and  Win- 
chelsea. Registered  electors  for  the  co.  9,277  in 
1865,  being  (5,670  for  the  eastern,  and  2,607  for  the 
western  division.  At  the  census  of  1861,  the  co. 
had  65,578  inhab.  houses,  and  366,836  inhabitants. 
The  groas  annual  value  of  real  property  assessed 
to  income-tax,  in  1862,  was  685,524/.  for  tlio 
eastern,  and  365,844/.  for  the  western  division  of 
Sussex. 

SUTHERLAND,  a marit.  co  of  Scotland,  occu- 
pying the  XW.  angle  of  the  country',  has  on  the 
Sr.  and  W.  the  Atlantic,  E.  the  co.  Caithness 
and  the  Moray  Frith, and  S.  the  Frith  of  Dornoch, 
Ross,  and  Cromarty.  It  contains  1,152,6*10  acres, 
of  which  30,080  are  under  water.  The  aspect  of 
the  country’  is  wild,  bleak,  and,  in  many  parts, 
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savage.  The  E.  shore  has  a small  fringe  ofgoodJW.  Norwich.  Area  of  jmr.  8,130  acres.  Flip, 
arable  land;  but  thereat  of  the  surface  is  rugged  [ 3,559  in  1X61.  The  town  is  finely  situated  on 
and  mountainous,  being,  however,  interspersed  . ruing  ground,  and  is  well  built.  The  par.  church 
with  various  narrow  straths,  or  glens,  and  some  is  a s|mciou*  and  handsome  structure,  chiefly  in 
considerable  lakes  and  moroasea.  Sutherland,  like  ; the  perpendicular  stvle,  with  a lofty  nave,  the 
the  other  Highland  cos.,  was,  till  recently,  oceu-  i vaulted  roof  of  which  is  richly  adorned  with 
pied  by  native  tenants,  similar  in  all  respects  to  , figures  carved  in  Irish  oak ; it  has  a well-pro- 
thosc  of  Rosa.  These,  however,  have,  for  toe  most  J portioned  tower,  w ith  enriched  embrasure*  and 
part,  been  recently  removed  either  to  villages  on  ! pinnacles,  some  handsome  pillars  and  monument*, 
the  coast,  or  have  emigrated ; and  the  land*  have  and  curious  inscriptions.  The  living  of  Swaffham 
lieon  divided  into  extensive  sheep  farms,  furnished  with  Threx ton  vicarage  and  rectory,  worth  73*/. 
with  excellent  houses  and  offices.  The  native  a year,  is  in  the  gift  of  the  bishop  of  Norwich, 
breed  of  cattle  is  small,  hut  when  crossed  by  those  The  Friends,  Baptists,  and  Wesleyans  have 
of  Argvle  and  Skye,  it  is  said  to  be  equal  to  any  meeting-houses.  The  Co.  bridewell,  and  a beautiful 
that  tlie  Highland*  can  produce.  Galloways,  and  market-cross,  surmounted  by  a figure  of  Ceres, 
other  varieties,  have  also  been  introduced.  Owing  erected  by  Lord  Orford,  in  1783;  a public  nssem- 
to  the  extraordinary  extension  of  sheep  fanning  bly  room,  and  a neat  theatre,  are  the  other  prin- 
in  this  co.,  the  stoek  of  cattle  has  been  diminished  cipal  public  edifices.  SwafTham  has  a free 
in  a still  greater  degree  than  in  Ross;  but  sheep  grammar  and  a national  school  and  various  alms- 
being  much  better  suited  to  the  country,  the  houses,  (Quarter-sessions  for  the  co.  are  held  here 
change  lias  been,  both  locally  and  in  a public  point  at  Midsummer,  besides  annual  courts  leet  and 
of  view,  highly  advantageous ; vast,  tracts  having  baron,  and  weekly  petty  sessions.  Markets,  prin- 
been,  through* its  means,  coupled  with  a very  ex-  ci|mlly  for  butter,  on  Saturdays:  fairs,  May  12th, 
tensive  drainage,  rendered  considerably  produc-  1 July  21st,  and  Nov.  3rd,  for  cattle,  sheep,  and 
tive,  that  were  formerly  almost  use  has.  Cheviot*  toys. 

are  found  to  thrive  remarkably  well  in  almost  all  SWANSEA,  a park  bor.,  sea-port,  and  |mr.  of 
parts  of  Sutherland.  About  40.000  sheep  and  i South  Wales,  co.  Glamorgan,  huml.  Swansea,  on 
180,000  fleeces  are  said  to  be  annually  sent  to  the  ! the  W.  hank  of  the  Tawe,  at  its  mouth  in  the 
S.  from  this  co.  Four-fifths  of  the  co.  belong  to  j Bristol  Channel,  34  m.  WNW.  Cardiff,  and  210 
the  duke  of  Sutherland,  who  has  expended  vast  m»  W.  London  by  South  Wales  and  Great  Western 
sums  in  the  formation  of  roads  and  inns,  the  railway.  Fop.  of  bor.  41,606  in  1861.  The  [iarU 
building  of  bridges,  piers,  farm-houses,  and  vil-  bor.  includes  the  par.  of  St.  John  Lansamlei  and 
lages,  and  other  expensive  and  substantial  im-  the  hamlets  of  Morriston  and  Clas>Lower  on  l*uh 
provements.  The  fringe  of  arable  land  along  the  sides  the  river,  having  a total  area  of  about  6,000 
E.  coast  has  been  divided  into  moderate-sized  acres.  The  compact  (tortion  of  the  town  is  nlxjiit 
farms,  well  inclosed  and  drained  and  presenting  I 1 m.  in  length,  N.  to  S.,  by  somewhat  more  than 
as  good  a specimen  of  the  improved  turnip  bus-  { m.  in  average  breadth,  and  consists  of  three  or 
handry  as  is  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  island,  four  parallel  lines  of  thorough  fares  crowed  by 
No  where,  indeed,  in  Scotland  have  improvement.*,  numerous  others.  It  is  generally  clean  and  pretty 
been  attempted  on  a greater  scale,  or  prosecuted  well  built,  and  has  been  of  some  reputation  a*  a 
with  more  zeal,  skill,  and  success,  than  in  this  re-  watering-place.  It  has  an  excellent  market,  nt- 
mote  co.  Sutherland  has  three  great  deer  forests;  tended  by  all  the  neighbouring  district,  with  a 
and  ptarmigan,  grouse,  and  blackcock,  and  alpine  handsome  court-house,  in  which  the  assize*, 
hare*  are  abundant.  Limestone  and  freestone  quarter  and  petty  sessions  are  held,  an  infirmarv, 
are  met  with.  The  herring  fishery  is  carried  on  assembly-rooms,  theatre,  harbour  offices,  erected 
with  spirit  and  success,  both  on  the  N.  and  W.  in  1860,  royal  institution  for  literary  and  scientific 
coasts,  but  principally  from  Helmsdale.  Principal  purposes,  with  a good  library  and  museum;  rao- 
rivers,  Oickcl,  Fleet,  Rosa,  and  Helmsdale.  It  chauica’  institution,  poor-house,  house  of  oor- 
contains  13  pars.,  but  no  considerable  town.  The  rection,  a dorcas  and  benevolent  societies,  a wsriety 
I m ip.,  in  1862,  was  25,246,  living  in  4,1126  houses,  for  prosecuting  felons,  and  a branch  of  the  Hank 
Regist.  electors,  181  in  1865.  Hie  old  valued  of  F.nglaud.  The  town  is  paved,  lighted  with 
rent  was  2,266/.,  and  the  new  valuation,  57,333/.  for  ( gas.  and  well  supplied  with  water.  The  par. 
1864-65.  | church  is  comparatively  a modem  edifice,  with  a 

SUTTON  COLDFIELD,  a market  town  and  I square  tower;  the  living,  a vicarage,  worth  21*1/.  a 
par.  of  England,  co.  Warwick,  bund,  llemlingford,  ! year,  is  in  the  gift  of  a society.  There  are,  also, 
on  the  road  from  Birmingham  to  Lichfield,  6 m.  j a synagogue,  Rom.  Cath.  and  numerous  other 
NXE.  Birmingham.  Area  of  par,  13,t*3U  acres,  dissenting  chapels;  and  on  an  elevated  site  near 
Fop.  4,662  in  1861.  The  town,  on  an  acclivity,  the  centre  of  the  town  is  Swansea  Castle,  founded 
in  a bleak  situation,  consist*  principally  of  oue  , in  1039,  now  |>artially  converted  into  a barracks 
long  street.  Houses  goody  and  the  inbaba,  well  and  stores.  A free  school  was  founded  in  the  town 
supplied  with  water.  The  par.  church,  an  edifice  ' in  1682,  but,  like  many  other  charities  formerly 
of  the  13th  century,  has  a statue  of  Vescy,  bishop  i established  at  Swansea,  it  has  become  nearly  cx- 
of  Exeter  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII I.,  a native  tinct.  There  are,  however,  several  national  ami 
and  a great  benefactor  of  the  town.  A flourishing  j Imncastrian,  and  numerous  private  schools.  Swan- 
free  school,  founded  by  Vesej',  and  national  schools, : sea  is  highly  prosperous  and  increasing.  It  owe* 
almshouses,  and  several  other  charitable  endow-  its  importance  principally  to  its  collieries,  and  the 
ments,  exist  at  Sutton.  The  inhabs.  are  princi-  extensive  works  for  the  smelting  of  copper  ami 
pally  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  Birmingham  other  metals  established  in  its  neighbourho<Mt. 
goods.  The  town,  which  is  of  great  antiquity,  | The  latter  are  ujiou  a very  great  scale;  and,  in 
was  chartered  by  Henry  VII L,  under  a warden,  fact,  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  cop|>er  ore  pro- 
10  aldermen,  and  2 justices.  The  corporation  had  J ductal  in  Ireland.  Cornwall,  and  other  part*  of  the 
various  privileges,  which  have  since  become  void : , U.  K.,  as  well  as  in  Culm  and  Chili,  is  brought 
petty  sessions  an*,  however,  still  held  quarterly,  here  for  smelting.  Swansea  has  a very  extensive 
Market*  on  Mondays:  fairs,  Trinity  Monday  and  trade  in  the  shipping  of  coal,  also  two'  large  pot~ 
Nov.  8,  for  sheep  and  cattle.  lories.  The  extensive  tidal  harbour,  below  the 

8WAFF1IAM,  a market  town  and  par.  of  Eng-  town,  is  formed  by  inclining  the  mouth  of  the 
laud,  co.  Norfolk,  bund.  South  Green  hoc,  26  in.  j river  by  two  piers,  *600  yards  and  300  yards  long, 
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leaving  an  entrance  75  yards  wide.  There  is  one 
light  on  the  west  pier-head.  The  harbour  con- 
tains two  Hunting  docks,  the  north  dock  and  half 
title  basin  of  12  acres  extent,  and  the  new  docks, 
called  the  south  docks,  3,000  feet  long,  300  to  500 
feet  wide,  and  of  13  acres  extent,  with  a half  tide 
basin  of  4 acres,  were  constructed  in  1858-69,  at  a 
cost  of  200,000/.;  the  whole  of  the  bridges,  lock- 
gates,  ami  shipping  stages  being  worked  by  hy- 
draulic machinery.  A canal  goes  from  Swansea  to 
Hcnnoyadd,  in  Brecknockshire;  and  two  canals 
on  the’  opposite  bank  of  the  river  communicate, 
one  with  the  adjneent  collieries,  and  the  ptber 
with  the  harimur  of  Neath.  There  is  o tram-road 
to  the  Mumbles  and  Uvstermouth  westward,  by 
which  coals  are  taken  out,  and  lime  and  limestone 
brought  in ; and  tram-roads  also  connect  the  dif- 
ferent works  and  the  canals  and  wharfs.  Exclu- 
sive of  coal  and  copper  ore,  iron  ore,  limestone, 
clay,  rotten  stone,  tin  plates,  and  timlier,  are 
brought  to  Swansea  for  its  own  consumption,  or 
for  exportation  inwards  or  outwards.  There  l>e- 
longcd  to  the  port,  on  the  1st  Jan.,  1804,  86  sail- 
ing vessels  under  50,  and  105  above  60  tons,  be- 
sides 19  steamers,  of  an  aggregate  burthen  of 
1,149  tons.  The  customs’  revenue  amounted  to 
8,733/.  in  18G3.  The  ntun.  and  pork  bore.  are  co- 
extensive. The  former  is  divided  into  two  wards, 
and  is  governed  by  a mayor,  six  aldermen,  and 
eighteen  councillors.  There  was  no  criminal  court 
within  the  bor.  till  1835,  but  it  now  has  a com- 
mission of  the  peace  and  a county  court,  Swan- 
sea was  formerly  a contributory  bor.  to  Cardiff, 
the  right  of  voting  having  been  in  the  burgesses 
by  birth,  marriage,  or  gift,  resilient  or  non-resi- 
dent. It  is  now  joined  with  Aberavon,  Kenfig, 
Ixiughor  and  Neath  in  sending  one  mem.  to  the 

H.  of  C.  Registered  electors  for  the  entire  (listr. 

I, 920  in  1805.  It  is  also  a polling-place  for  the 
co.  Markets,  Wednesday  and  Saturday.  Fairs, 
second  Saturday  in  May,  July  2,  Aug.  10,  Oct,  8, 
and  two  following  Saturdays. 

SWEDEN  (Sverige),  a kingdom  of  Northern 
Europe,  comprising  with  Norway  and  I*apland 
the  whole  of  the  Scandinavian  pen  insula,  of  which 
it  forms  the  eastern,  southern,  and  most  important 
|iortion ; between  lat.  55°  20'  and  09°  N.,  and 
long.  1 1°  18'  30"  and  24°  13'  E.,  having  NE.  Rus- 
sian Finland,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
Tornea  and  one  of  its  affluents;  £.  and  S.  the 
( ittlf  of  Bothnia  and  the  Baltic,  SW.  the  Sound, 
Kattegat,  and  Skagerrack;  and  W.  and  N.  Nor- 
way, from  which  it  is  for  the  moat  part  divided 
by  the  great  mountain  chain  of  Scandinavia. 
Length  N.  to  S.  950  m.;  average  breadth  about 
190  m.  Area,  170,096  »q.  m.  Sweden  is  divided 
into  three  principal  regions,  Gee ta land  (Gothia)  in 
the  S.,  extending  to  about  lat.  58°  45'  N. ; Sweden 
proper,  occupying  the  centre  as  far  as  lat.  60°  40' 
N.:  and  Norland  (by  far  the  largest  portion), 
comprising  the  remainder. 

' ’/'opoorufthy  and  Mountains. — The  Scandinavian 
peninsula  rises  gradually  from  the  W.  coast  of  the 
Baltic  until  it  reaches  its  greatest  elevation  in  the 
great  mountain  chain,  usually  called  the  Scandi- 
navian Alps,  or  Doffrine  hills,  dividing  Sweden 
and  Norwav.  This  chain  extends  from  the  Sylt- 
fjell  in  alxiut  63°  N.  lat.  ami  12°  E.long  to  the  N. 
Gape,  in  the  general  direction  of  NNE.  and  SSW. 
It  differs  from  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees  in  not  being 
a continued  chain  of  summits,  but  a succession  of 
high  table  land  from  20  m.  to  80  m.  across,  from 
which  the  culminating  points  project.  The  Sylt- 
fjell,  the  loftiest  point  on  the  Swedish  frontier,  is 
6,552  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  other 
principal  peaks  l**longing  to  the  same  chain  are 
the  Sulitclma,  G,342  ft.,  and  the  Saulo,  6,695  ft.  in 


height.  The  llelags,  within  the  frontier,  has  an 
elevation  of  6,100  ft. 

Speaking  generally,  Sweden  may  be  said  to  be 
a llat  country.  There  are,  indeed,  some  ranges 
of  high  grounds  and  detached  hills,  but,  on  the 
whole,  it  is  wonderfully  level.  This  is  so  strikingly 
the  case,  that  all  the  way  from  Gottenbuig  to 
Stockholm,  by  the  Orebro  road,  there  is  not  a 
j single  bill  or  declivity  till  within  a few  miles  of 
; the  capital.  About  one-twelfth  part  of  the  surface 
of  Sweden  is  1,900  ft.,  more  thau  two-fifths  760  ft., 
and  seven-tenths  285  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
: Baltic.  The  remainder,  consisting  chiefly  of  the 
1 coasts,  is  of  less  elevation.  These  are,  for  the 
j most  part,  fenced  by  numerous  rocks  and  islets. 

The  islands  of  Gothland  and  (Eland,  in  the  Baltic, 
■ tiehmg  to  Sweden  : they  are  situated  opposite  the 
! SE.  shores  of  the  kingdom,  and  (Eland  is  sepa- 
j rated  from  the  main  land  by  a narrow  strait, 

; which  in  one  part  (opposite  Kalmar)  is  only  about 
j 4 m.  across. 

The  S.  provinces  consist  chiefly  of  vast  sandy 
plains  interspersed  with  small  lakes  and  hills, 
i which  are  sometimes  bleak  and  barren,  but  clsc- 
j where  clothed  with  woods.  The  central  region 
! contains  extensive  plateaux  of  table  land  covered 
j with  forests.  The  5$.  part  of  the  kingdom  is  di- 
versified with  mountains,  deep  valleys,  and  glens, 

: alternating  with  sandy  wastes  and  vast  forests, 
j It  was  formerly  divided  into  18,  but  is  now 
| divided  into  24  litas,  or  governments.  The  sub- 
! joined  table  shows  the  whole  population  of  each 
liin,  or  government,  at  the  end  of  I860,  with  a 
| separate  statement  of  the  proportion  of  the  num- 
ber of  inhabs.  iu  the  towns  of  each  government. 


GovemrocnU 

In  th#  whnli. 
t.ovc-rnmrnt 

h>  th« 

Stockholm  . 

121,737 

6,674 

1 Upsala  .... 

02,536 

10,012 

Stiderm  inland 

126,705 

12,933 

1 OgterKuthlond 

240,770 

3 1 ,JW* 

J On  koping  . 

171,011 

10,530 

Kronaberg  . 

152,225 

3,229 

Cnlmir .... 

221,029 

17,979 

Wisby  .... 

60,137 

5,443 

Iilckinge 

117.875 

22,636 

Christmnstad 

209,681 

8,804 

Mai  moh  us  . . 

284,4:10 

44,828 

Hallnml  . 

1 19,578 

0,369 

Ootheborg  . 

177,299 

8.354 

Blfsborg  . . 

269,329 

11,733 

Skaraborg  . 

222,240 

11,605 

Wermland 

217,171 

8,934 

Oerebro 

151,861 

10,785 

West  inland  . 

103,800 

12,567 

Kopparberg  . 

166,949 

6,612 

Oemcborg 

, 186,061 

16,417 

WesUrnorrland  . 

116,669 

7.671 

Jemtland 

61,218 

1,496 

Westerbotten 

81,478 

2.202 

Nor  bo  turn  . 

69,223 

3,807 

Total  . 

3,710,197 

286,085 

Rivers. — Sweden  is  extremely  well  watered. 
Through  its  N.  and  central  parts  twelve  large 
rivers  flow  into  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  The  Tornea, 
which  has  the  longest  course,  runs  almost  due  S. 
for  about  290  m. ; hut  the  largest  is  the  An- 
german,  230  m.  in  length,  so  deep  that  ships  of 
GUO  tons  load  at  Nylaml,  about  70  tn.  from  the 
sea  Next  to  these  are  the  Uraea,  with  a course 
I of  250  m..  and  the  Windel,  235  m.  in  length.  The 
general  direction  of  the  rivers  falling  into  the 
I Baltic  is  NW.  to  SE.  Few  of  them  are  of  any 
1 considerable  size,  and  notwithstanding  the  gene- 
i rally  fiat  country  through  which  they  flow,  their 
navigation  is  much  impeded  by  rocks  and  mime- 
l roua  cataracts,  and  is  rendered  perilous  during  the 
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inundations  occasioned  by  the  melting  of  the 
snows.  Some  of  them  increase  18  or  *20  ft.  in 
height  so  rapidly  as  to  carry  away  laTgr  trees,  and 
even  to  detach  immense  blocks  of  granite  from 
the  mountains : still,  however  the  inundations 
occasion  little  damage,  owing  to  the  number  of 
lakes,  which  serve  as  so  many  basins  for  the  re* 
ception  of  the  surplus  water.  There  are,  iu  fact, 
upwards  of  eighty  considerable  lakes,  occupying 
in  the  aggregate  a verv  large  surface.  The  prin- 
cipal  of  these  is  the  Wener,  the  largest  lake  in 
Europe,  after  that  of  Ladoga,  Ix-twecn  lat.  58°  *22' 
and  59°  25'  N.,  and  long.  12°  20*  and  14°  12'  K., 
alx>ve  90  m.  in  length  by  56  m.  in  its  greatest 
breadth,  147  ft.  aln>ve  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  re- 
ceives many  streams,  the  only  nutlet  for  its  waters 
being  a channel  nlsnit  200  yards  in  width,  imme- 
diately below  which  is  the  celebrated  cataraet.  of 
Trolhcrtta.  Though  in  parts  very  deep,  a great 
portion  of  this  lake  is  so  shallow  as  to  render  its 
navigation  dillicult  and  dangerous.  The  lake 
next  in  site  is  the  Wetter,  80  m.  in  length  by  10 
m.  in  its  greatest  breadth.  It  is  about  25  oi.  SE. 
the  Wener,  and  295  ft.  alxive  the  level  of  the  sea. 
In  some  places  it  is  70  fathoms  deep : it  is  often 
agitated  by  sudden  and  violent  storms.  The 
Moelar  lake  is  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  extending  west- 
ward from  Stockholm,  near  its  entrance  from  the 
Baltic,  about  70  m.,  with  a breadth  varying  from 
2 to  20  m.  It  is  deep  and  clear,  contains  some 
hundred  islands,  and  is  regularly  navigated  from 
April  to  Noveml>er.  The  lljelmar,  a lake  lying  to 
the  SW.  of  the  Moelar,  to  which  it  is  united  by  a 
canal,  is  35  m.  in  length,  varying  to  15  m.’  in 
width. 

Climate. — For  five  or  six  months  of  the  year  the 
surface  of  the  N.  parts  of  the  country,  from  the 
summits  of  the  mountains  to  the  bottoms  of  the 
valleys,  is  covered  with  ice  and  snow.  The  rivers 
and  lakes  arc  also  frozen  from  October  to  April. 
In  the  central  parts,  the  winter  seldom  lasts  more 
than  three  or  four  months;  and  in  the  S.  and  W. 
parts,  the  climate  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  N. 
of  Germany.  In  the  N.  division  a great  degree  of 
heat  is  exjierienced  during  a short  ]teriod  of  the 
year.  The  transition  from  winter  to.  summer  is 
there,  also,  very  rapid,  often  occurring*  within  the 
sjwico  of  a few  days. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  climate  of  Sweden 
is  much  milder  than  might  be  expected  from  its 
bigh  N.  lat.  The  winter  is  not  so  cold  ns  in 
countries  in  the  same  lat.  further  to  the  E.,  at  the 
same  time  thnt  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
summer  is  but  little  inferior.  The  mean  annual 
temperature  at  Petersburg  is  37*1°  Fahr. ; whereas 
at  Stockholm  it  is  41*93°.  The  advantage  on  the 
side  of  .Stockholm  is  chiefly  in  the  six  Avintc-r 
months,  the  mean  temperature  of  these  being  in 
it  29*4°,  and  in  Petersburg  only  21*9°.  During 
the  six  summer  months,  the  advantage  on  the  side 
of  Stockholm  amounts  to  only  2°:  ami  in  July 
and  August  the  temperature  in  1-80°  higher  in 
Petersburg  than  in  Stockholm.  The  winter  is 
considered  by  the  inhab.  as  peculiarly  pleasant. 
The  roads  are  always  dry;  and  as  the  winds  nre 
seldom  \*iolent,  travelling  is  both  rapid  and  agree- 
able, the  traA'eller  defending  himself  from  the  cold 
by  warm  clothing.  The  great  defect  of  the  climate 
is  the  occurrence  of  frosts  in  Aug.  and  Sent.,  by 
which  the  crops  are  often  injured.  Near  Tomea, 
at  midsummer,  the  sun  is  visible  during  the  whole 
night.  The  longest  day  at  that  town  is  21$, 
and  the  shortest  2$  hours.  At  Stockholm,  the 
longest  day  is  18$,  and  the  shortest  nearly  6 hours 
in  length. 

(i eulogy  and  Minerals. — In  point  of  structure, 
the  whole  of  Sweden  may,  with  few  exceptions, 


l>e  considered  primitive.  Granite  and  gneiss  are 
the  pit-dominant  rocks;  but  the  former  is  more 
extensively  diffused  than  the  second,  which  is 
found  chiefly  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  in 
the  S.  part  of  the  kingdom.  A remarkable  geo- 
logical feature,  which  Sweden  haa  in  common  with 
some  parts  of  N.  Germany  and  Denmark,  is  the 
presence  of  a vast  number  of  enormous  erratic 
blocks  of  granite  scattered  o\*er  its  surface,  es- 
pecially in  the  central  and  S.  provinces.  In  the  S. 
they  are  collected  in  long  spits  or  tongues,  rest- 
ing upon  the  plains,  which  are  quite  unconnected 
with  them ; more  to  the  N.  they  arc  scattered  in- 
discriminately, and  so  profusely,  that  scarcely  an 
acre  of  land  is  without  one  or  more  hcai>s  of  them. 
They  seldom  exceed  30  or  40  ft.  in  height  above 
the  surface,  and  form  many  islands  in  the  lakes,  os 
well  as  heaps  on  the  plains.  There  are  mountains 
of  secondary  formation  in  Jemtland,  Nerieia,  E. 
and  W.  Gothiu,  and  in  the  islands  of  Gothland 
and  (Eland.  Shell v limestone  and  chalk  are  met 
with  in  Scania.  Deposits  of  oceanic  shells  are 
found  in  the  country  near  Uddevalla;  but  at 
.Stockholm,  Cp&ala,  llemosand.and  at  other  places 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  peninsula,  the  shells  dis- 
covered are  of  the  kinds  belonging  to  the  Baltic, 
without  any  mixture  of  the  oceanic.  Sweden  is 
rich  iu  mineral  products.  Among  these  nre  iron, 
the  best  in  Europe,  copper,  cobalt,  zinc,  lead,  an- 
timony, gold  and  silver, alum,  nitre,  sulphur,  with 
porphyry,  marble,  alabaster,  limestone,  millstone, 
whetstone,  asbestos,  and  potters’  earth.  But  the 
only  metals  that  occur  in  any  considerable  quantity 
in  Sweden,  and  the  ores  of  which  are  worth  work- 
ing, are  iron,  copper,  and  lead ; iron  being  the  most 
abundant,  and  lead  the  scarcest  of  the  three. 

'1  he  subjoined  table  shows  the  quantities  of  the 
different  kinds  of  minerals  and  metals  produced  in 
Sweden,  in  each  of  the  years  1861  and  1862. 
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. Casks 

2,000 

2,000 

. Centner 
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. Casks 

1,666 

1,784 

,,  , , 

13,800 

10,802 

Alum  . 

6,946 

6.312 

Porphyry 

Hi  x dols. 

8.700 

9,600 

Marble  . 

24,108 

28,126 

Coal 

. Tons 

236,000 

231,478 

There  is  a remarkable  deficiency  of  the  more 
valuable  products  found  in  secondary  formations, 
as  coal  and  salt.  The  former,  indeed,  has  been 
discovered,  and  wrought,  near  Helsinborg,  in  the 
S.  of  the  kingdom;  but  it  is  of  very  inferior 
quality : there  nre  no  salt  beds  nor  brine  springs, 
and  the  waters  of  the  Baltic  not  being  largely  im- 
pregnated with  salt,  it  is  wholly  imported. 

Vegetable  Products. — The  forests  of  Sweden  are 
estimated  to  occupy  about  98,000  sq.  miles,  or 
four-sevenths  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  country. 
Those  of  the  N,  region  consist  of  birch,  pines, 
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and  firs,  which  in  the  central  parts  are  intermixed  ! 
with  ash,  willow,  linden,  and  maple ; ami  in  the  S.  j 
with  oak,  beech,  and  yoke-elm.  Few  beeches  are 
found  N.  of  lat.  07° ; oaks  are  found  as  far  N.  an 
SundswalL  The  linden  is  found  as  far  N.  as  lat. 
61°,  the  hazel  os  62°,  the  cherry  and  ash  as  63°, 
and  the  general  limit  of  the  birch  and  pine  woods  ; 
is  lat.  69°  30'.  The  small  dwarf  birch,  aspen,  j 
mountain-ash,  and  dwarf  grev  alder  arc  found  as  , 
far  N.  as  70°,  hut  only  in  the  valleys  and  sheltered  \ 
situations.  The  walnut  and  mulberry  are  almost 
entirely  confined  to  Goetaland : the  chcsnut  is  ; 
very  rare.  The  forests  were  formerly  much  neg-  I 
lected,  and  there  is  now  in  many  extensive  dis-  i 
tricts  a great  deficiency  of  timber.  Indeed,  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  firewood  required 
fir  the  consumption  of  Stockholm  is  brought  from 
Finland.  Latterly,  however,  a great  deal  more 
attention  has  licen  paid  to  the  forests.  Those  Imj- 
longing  to  the  state  have  l>cen  placed  under  the 
care  of  a special  institution,  and  very  exteurive 
plantations  of  oaks  and  firs  have  been  mmte.  The 
j>ower  of  private  proprietors  to  cut  down  timber 
was  formerly  limited ; but  this  restriction  no 
longer  exists.  Iu  the  interior  of  the  country, 
however,  and  in  such  parts  as  have  no  facilities 
by  means  of  water-carriage,  or  otherwise,  for  the 
conveyance  of  timber  to  the  sea-ports,  and  are 
distant  from  mines,  there  is  but  little  hope  that 
the  forests  will  ever  become  an  object  of  consider- 
able attention.  Pears  apples,  and  plums  of  all 
kinds,  grow  in  the  o|>en  air  in  the  S. ; but  the 
grape,  fig,  apricot,  and  peach  do  not  ripen  except 
in  hot-houses.  Ail  kinds  of  melons  are  grown, 
currants  tip  to  lat.  68®  80',  and  goosel>erries  evety- 
where,  even  as  far  N.  as  lat.  70®.  The  soil  is  suit- 
able for  all  kiuds  of  pulse  crops.  Asparagus  re- 
quires hot-beds  in  lat.  GO®  30',  cabbages  cease  to  j 
coine  to  maturity  in  lat.  G4°,  carrots  and  parsnips 
grow  to  lat.  6G®  20'  N.,  turnips  and  potatoes  nearly  J 
to  lat.  70®.  The  yellow  beet-root  is  produced  spoil-  j 
taneously ; the  red  is  cultivated.  A close  sward  of  t 
common  grass  is  rarely  seen;  but  docks,  thistles, 
rag-weed,  and  such  roots  as  infest  the  land  in  more  1 
S.  countries  are  seldom  observed,  even  by  the  road 
side,  or  in  the  most  neglected  spots. 

Annuals. — The  most  common  wild  animals  arc 
the  wolf,  bear,  fox,  elk,  reindeer,  roebuck,  glutton, 
ermine,  and  a species  of  lynx.  The  wild  b<iar  is 
now  found  only  in  the  isle  of  (Eland.  Whales 
ami  sea-calves  are  occasional*'  found  in  the  Baltic 
and  Gulf  of  Bothnia ; and  the  porpoise  (Delphinus 
phoewna,  Linn.)  commits  great  ravages  among 
the  fish  of  those  seas.  There  are  few  hares,  but 
abundance  of  oLher  kinds  of  game.  The  cock  of 
the  wood,  or  capercailzie  ( Tetrao  urogaUu *), 
formerly  met  with  in  Scotland,  and  recently  in- 
troduced into  that  part  of  the  U.  Kingdom,  is 
common  in  the  Stockholm  markets,  whence  it  is 
sometimes  brought  to  London  : though  inferior  in 
flavour  to  grouse,  it  is  much  larger,  sometimes 
weighing  from  14  to  1G  lbs.,  and  is  altogether  a 
very  fine  species.  Partridges  are  very  plentiful,  as 
are  woodcocks  and  web-footed  wildfowl.  Engles 
and  falcons  inhabit  the  cliffs ; the  wild  swan  and  i 
eider  arc  hunted  for  their  down ; and  the  eggs  of ; 
the  latter  are  highly  esteemed.  The  seas  sur- 
rounding Swollen  abound  with  fish;  including  stur-  , 
geou,  cod,  lamprey,  rays,  soles,  turbot,  pilchards, 
herrings,  and  the  stremming,  a small  species  of 
herring,  which  has  been  Ut  terly  very  abundant  on 
the  E.  Swedish  coasts.  Excellent  mackerel  and 
oysters  are  found  in  the  Kattegat.  The  rivers 
and  lakes  are  well  supplied  with  salmon,  pike, 
perch,  trout,  eels,  and  numerous  fish  of  the  genu* 
Cyprini,  The  pike,  perch,  barbel,  and  crayfish 
are  found  in  the  Baltic,  as  well  as  in  the  lakes 


and  rivers.  Many  of  the  fish  of  this  sea  appear  to 
be  of  a mixed  character,  between  oceanic  fish  ami 
those  of  fresh  water. 

Agriculture. — The  soil  of  Sweden,  though  mostly 
thin  and  poor,  has  been  greatly  improved  by  the 
industry  of  the  iuhabs.  The  coast  land  is  usually 
bare  of  soil,  the  naked  rock  appearing  everywhere. 
The  flat  alluvial  lands  around  lake  Weuer,  and  in 
the  basins  and  valleys  connected  with  it,  consist 
of  a harsh  crystalline  sand,  impregnated  with  iron, 
and  not  very  productive ; but  on  the  N.  aide  of  the 
lake,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carlstad,  the  soil  is 
of  a superior  description.  In  the  country  lying 
between  the  lake  Wetter  and  the  Baltic,  there  are 
some  yen-  fertile  tracts;  and  round  this  lake,  and 
the  district  round  Carlstad,  especially  the  latter, 
agriculture  has  made  great  advances;  the  lands 
are  well  cultivated  in  Urge  farms,  ami  the  country 
resembles  some  parts  of  the  interior  of  England, 
except  that  the  Unds  under  cultivation  are  not 
fenced  by  hedges,  but  by  wooden  palings.  Of 
tlie  170,0%  »q.  m.  forming  the  surface  of  the 
country, 

Sq.  Mil,* 

Arable  Lands  occupy  .....  8,400 

Meadows  ami  Common  Pn«turage  . . . 7.3H6 

Uncultivated  Forest  and  Mountain  Land  . 137,020 
Lakes  and  Marshes *3,066 

The  agricultural  products  consist  chiefly  of  rye, 

, barley,  oats,  maslin  (a  mixture  of  bnriev  and  oatsl, 
i wheat,  potatoes,  pease,  hemp,  flax,  anti  almost  all 
! the  traits  and  legumes  common  in  W.  Europe.  In 
the  S.  rye  is  the  most  cultivated ; in  the  X.  barley, 
| the  culture  of  the  Utter  increasing  in  proportion 
as  we  proceed  farther  towards  the  pole ; hut  the 
j grains  of  all  kinds  are  generally  less  nutritious 
than  those  of  the  S.  of  Europe,  and  are  more  dilli- 
cult  to  preserve.  Wheat  succeeds  as  far  N.  as  G3®, 
but  does  not  ripen  in  W.  Bothnia.  Oats  seldom 
ripen  X.  of  lat.  68°  20',  hut  barley  is  grown  almost 
to  the  limits  of  the  pine  woods,  in  lat.  Git®  80'. 
Hops  are  cultivated  up  to  G2°,  tobacco  to  G2®  80', 
and  flax  to  nearlv  04®.  Buckwheat,  madder,  ami 
woad  are  grown  in  Scania.  In  some  parts  of  the 
S.  the  produce  is  equal  to  that  of  the  best  culti- 
vated lands  in  England  and  France.  In  parts  a 
return  of  7 for  1 is  obtained;  but  generally  in 
Sweden  the  proportion  does  not  exceed  4 for  1. 
The  uncertainty  of  the  climate  and  the  chances  of 
early  frosts  are  the  greatest  obstacles  with  which 
the  agriculturist  has  to  contend ; and  some  singu- 
lar devices  are  resorted  to,  to  counteract  their 
effects.  In  Jemtland,  for  example,  the  people  pile 
up  large  quantities  of  wood  along  the  N.  side  of 
the  small  patches  of  land  sown  with  corn,  that  in 
case  the  wind  should  blow-  from  the  N.  or  NJE.  in 
the  evenings  of  August,  they  may  set  them  on  fire 
to  protect  the  crop  from  the  frosts.  It  is  usual 
also  in  the  S.  parts  of  the  country  to  prevent  the 
crop  from  being  injured  by  frost  when  in  the  ear, 
to  draw-  ropes  across  the  heads  of  the  gram,  ami 
shake  off  the  dew  before  sunrise,  which,  hut  for 
this,  would  then  be  frozen.  In  tlie  X.  potati>ea 
supply  the  deficiency  of  corn,  and  urc  preferred  to 
all  other  kinds  of  fotxL  Tobacco  is  cultivated  near 
Stockholm,  but  not  to  any  extent.  After  that  of 
Holland,  the  flax  produced  in  Sweden  is  probably 
the  best  in  Europe.  Hemp  is  ut  present  not  much 
grown,  but  the  government  is  endeavouring  to 
extend  its  culture. 

The  whole  arable  surface  of  Sweden  is  divided 
into  66,44 1£  Item  mans  of  land.  The  word  hem- 
man  signifies  merely  an  estate,  or  homestead,  and 
gives  no  idea  of  tlie  value  or  extent  of  the  land, 
some  being  incomparably  larger  and  more  valuable 
than  others.  It  is,  in  fact,  a fiscal  division,  for 
the  purpose  of  levying  the  land-tax  according  to 
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ancient  assessments.  Originally,  however,  the. 
hemmnns  lie  lunged,  for  the  most  part,  to  single 
proprietors ; but  they  are  now  generally  divided 
into  3,  4,  8,  1G,  or  more  parts,  and  it  is  rare  for  a 
family  to  jjossens  a hernmau  entire.  Of  the  G6.441 4 
hemmans,  77 1 A belong  to  towns,  50,000  to  private 
individuals,  359  to  the  crown,  373  to  academies 
and  universities.  201  to  colleges  and  schools,  289  j 
to  the  church,  201  to  hospitals  and  asylums,  183  j 
to  military  schools,  31  to  sailors,  and  4,045  to  the 
army.  According  to  circumstances,  the  lands  are 
subject  to  a different  amount  of  taxation:  of  the  j 
estates  belonging  to  the  nobles,  3,402  are  wholly 
exempted  from  all  public  burtlens;  and  17,92*9 
estates,  partly  lMdonging  to  them  and  partly  to 
other  privileged  jatrtics,  enjoy  a partial  exemption 
from  taxation. 

The  estates  that  originally  belonged  to  the  no- 
hies,  but  which,  since  1810,  may  be  indifferently 
held  by  nobles  or  commoners,  arc  exempted  from 
the  land-tax,  and  also  from  the  obligation  to  fur- 
nish a soldier  for  the  army,  the  nobles  themselves 
having  1mm  originally  1m  mud  to  personal  service 
in  the  army.  The  land-tax  was  tixed  at  a certain 
amount  of  produce  centuries  ago.  It  can  no  longer, 
therefore,  lie  fairly  regarded  ns  a burden  on  the 
land,  the  value  of  which  really  depends  on  its  nett 
revenue  after  this  fixed  charge  has  been  deducted. 
There  is,  however,  in  Sweden,  an  assessment  of 
5 per  cent,  laid  on  the  nett  anntml  value  of  all 
estates.  But  this,  though  apparently  an  equal,  is, 
in  fact,  a very  unequal  and  itn|>olttic  tax.  inas- 
much as  it  makes  no  distinction  bet  ween  the  income 
derived  from  the  rent  of  laud  projierly  so  called, 
and  that  which  is  really  derived  from  the  capital 
laid  out  on  the  land,  and  as  it  operates  as  an  ob- 
stacle to  improvements.  The  occupiers  of  crown 
lands  in  Sweden  have  long  had,  and  still  have, 
leave  to  constitute  themselves  the  absolute  pro- 
prietors of  such  lands,  on  their  paying  a sum  equal 
to  G years’  value  of  the  land-tax  laid  on  the  land. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  the  amount  of  the  burdens 
falling  on  the  land  in  Sweden,  which  are  really 
very  moderate,  but  the  influence  of  the  5 per  cent, 
assessment  in  discouraging  improvements,  and, 
still  more,  the  minute  subdivision  of  the  hemmans. 
occasioned  by  the  continued  division  and  subdi- 
vision of  heritages,  in  consequence  of  the  law  of 
equal  partition  among  the  children  of  a family, 
that  arc  the  principal  obstacles  to  improvement. 
Property  is,  iti  many  instances,  divided  into  such  i 
minute  portions  as  to  be  wholly  unsusceptible  of  • 
a proper  system  of  cultivation,  and  the  occupiers 
arc  often  in  the  poorest  circumstances.  There  are  j 
parcels  of  land  of  not  more  than  40  yds.  sq.,  ami 
a Dnlecarlinn  peasant  sometimes  sells  his  landed 
property  for  2 or  3 rix -dollars  (8a,  G <4  to  5a.),  the 
registration  of  the  sale  costing  us  much  us  the 
estate.  In  some  extensive  districts  there  are  not, 
at  an  average,  above  14  acres  of  arable  land  to  a 
farm ; and  in  the  district  of  Carlstad,  where  farms 
arc  largest,  and  agriculture  most  advanced,  the 
average  extent  of  arable  land  in  each  farm  may 
l»e  taken  at  about  72  acres.  At  an  average  of  the 
entire  kingdom  the  arable  land  may  be  estimated 
at  about  28  acres  per  farm.  (Thomson’s  Travels 
in  Sweden,  p.  42G.) 

But,  notwithstanding  these  disadvantages,  and 
those  that  originate  in  its  luck  ward  climate  and 
not  very  fertile  soil,  agriculture  has  made  a very 
material  progress  in  Sweden  since  1815.  This  is 
partly  ascribable  to  the  encouragement  afforded 
by  government,  and  to  the  establishment  of  model 
farms,  some  of  which  are  managed  by  agricultu- 
rists from  (treat  Britain.  One  of  these,  in  the  j 
vicinity  of  Linkopping,  on  the  S.  border  of  the  j 
lake  \Vencr,  consists  of  about  1,500  acres,  of  which  j 


about  500  are  under  the  plough.  Mr.  Stevens,  an 
experienced  Scotch  agriculturist,  who  recently  vi- 
sited Sweden  regularly  every  summer,  assisting 
landed  proprietors  in  laying  out  their  estates,  and 
putting  them  under  an  unproved  system  of  man- 
agement, says  that  4 Of  late  years  an  enthusiasm 
has  sprung  up  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture 
among  all  classes  of  people  not  to  Ik*  equalled  in 
any  other  continental  country.  This  has  Ik-ch 
owing,  in  a great  measure,  to  the  exertions  of  the 
agricultural  societies  established  within  the  pro- 
vinces, and  the  great  interest  the  landed  proprie- 
tors now  take  in  the  improvement  and  manage- 
ment of  their  estates.  English  and  German  works 
on  agriculture  are  studied ; improved  agricultural 
implements  from  (treat  Britain  and  other  countries 
are  introduced ; and  in  many  parts  Scotchmen  and 
Germans  are  seen  directing  the  plough,  or  con- 
ducting the  operations  of  the  field.’  (Brcmuer, 
iu  218.) 

The  best  evidence,  however,  of  the  improvement 
and  extension  of  agriculture  is  to  he  found  in  the 
fact  that,  previously  to  182U,  there  was  generally 
a large  iui|>ortatioii  of  com  into  Sweden  from 
Dantzic  and  other  |uirts,  whereas  that  importa- 
tion has  now,  in  ordinary  years,  wholly  ceased, 
and  there  is,  on  the  contrary,  a considerable  ex- 
portation. 

Houses  in  the  country  in  Sweden  are  mostly 
constructed  of  wood,  and  are  roofed  with  timber, 
turf,  and  straw.  Gentlemen's  houses,  however, 
and  bouses  in  towns,  are  usuully  covered  with 
tiles.  Recently,  thick  coarse  paper  prepared  with 
tar  has  been  used  for  rooting,  and  is  said  to  auswer 
very  well.  Slates  are  veiy  scarce,  and  there  are 
exceedingly  few  houses  in  the  kingdom  roofed 
with  slate. 

It  is  estimated  that  seren-ninilut  of  the  whole 
pop.  arc  employed  in  agriculture.  Masters  and 
mistresses  are  authorised,  by  an  old  law,  to  inflict 
summary  c<>r|>oral  chastisement  on  their  servants, 
with  no  other  limit  than  that  they  do  not  kill  or 
maim ; but  this  law  has  become  obsolete,  and  at 
present  the  corporal  chastisement  of  servants  is 
rare  in  Sweden,  and  they  are  treated  with  great 
kindness.  The  poverty  of  the  soil,  and  short  dura- 
tion of  summer,  require  a great  number  of  hands 
during  the  reason  for  agricultural  employments; 
but  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  they  are  com- 
paratively idle.  Since  1830.  the  price  of  agricul- 
tural labour  has  been  about  Hd.  or  Is.  a day  in  the 
S.  and  centre  of  Sweden : but  in  the  N.  it  costs 
1*.  Ad.  a day.  Labour  is  generally  cheaper  in 
Sweden  than  in  Norway,  from  there  being  a greater 
number  of  the  agricultural  classes  who  are  desti- 
tute of  propertv.  Rent  is  most  commonly  some 
proportion  of  tLe  produce,  and  is  usually  paid  iu 
kind,  there  lieiug  but  few  districts  iu  which  it  is 
paid  in  money.  Labourers  are  frequently  paid  by 
getting  a piece  of  land,  which  they  cultivate  for 
themselves,  working  on  the  proprietor’s  domain 
certain  days  in  the  week. 

Mr.  Coxc,  one  of  the  most  trustworthy  of  tra- 
vellers, gives  the  following  details  with  respect  to 
the  condition  of  the  Swedish  peasantry.  (C-oxe’s 
Letters,  iv.  277-279.)  1 1 had  frequent  opportu- 
nities of  observing  the  customs,  manners,  ami 
food  of  the  peasants.  On  entering  a cottage,  I 
usually  found  all  the  family  employed  in  carding 
flax,  spinning  thread,  and  in  weaving  coarse 
linen,  or  doth.  The  peasants  are  excellent  con- 
trivers, ami  apply  the  coarsest  materials  to  some 
useful  purpose;  they  twist  ropes  from  hogs’ 
bristles,  horses'  manes,  and  bark  of  trees,  and  use 
eel-skins  for  bridles.  Their  food  principally  con- 
sists of  salted  flesh  and  fish,  eggs,  milk,  and  hard 
bread.  At  Michaelmas  they  usually  kill  their 
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cattle,  am!  salt  them  for  the  ensuing  winter  ami 
«]>ring.  Twice  a year  they  hake  bread,  in  large 
round  cakes,  which  are  strung  on  tiles  of  sticks,  , 
Mi*|>endcd  from  the  ceilings  of  the  cottages:  this  [ 
bread  is  so  hard  as  to  be  occasionally  broken  with 
a hatchet,  but  is  not  unpleasant.  The  |icu*ant*  j 
use  beer  for  common  drink,  and  arc  much  addicted  j 
to  malt  spirits.  In  the  district*  towards  the  \V.  j 
coasts,  and  at  no  great  distance  inland,  tea  and  1 
coffee  are  not  unusually  found  in  the  cottages.  J 
which  are  procured  in  great  plenty,  and  at  a cheap  i 
rate  from  Gottenburg. 

1 The  peasants  are  well  clad  in  strong  cloth  of 
their  own  weaving.  Their  cottages,  though  built  1 
with  wood,  and  onlv  of  one  story,  are  comfortable 
and  commodious.  The  room  in  which  the  family 
sleep,  is  provided  with  ranges  of  beds  in  tiers  (if  1 
may  so  express  myself)  one  altove  the  other:  on  i 
the  wooden  testers  of  the  beds  in  which  the  women 
lie,  are  placed  others  for  the  reception  of  the  men, 
to  which  they  ascend  by  ladders.  To  a person 
who  has  just  quitted  Germany,  and  been  accus-  1 
tomed  to  tolerable  inns,  the  Swedish  cottage*  may, 
perhaps,  ap|*ear  miserable  hovels ; but  to  me,  who  , 
had  been  long  list'd  to  places  of  far  inferior  ac-  | 
cominodatioti  in  Russia,  they  seemed  comfortable 
places  of  reception.  The  traveller  is  able  to  pro- 
cure many  conveniences,  ami  particularly  a sepa-  j 
rate  room  from  that  inhabited  by  the  family,  i 
which  could  seldom  be  obtained  in  the  Polish  ami  . 
Russian  villages.  During  my  course  through 
those  two  countries,  a IksI  was  a phenomenon 
which  seldom  occurred,  excepting  in  the  large 
towns,  and,  even  then,  not  always  completely 
equipp'd : but  the  poorest  huts  of  Sweden  were 
never  deficient  in  this  article  of  comfort : an  evi- 
dent proof  that  the  Swedish  peasants  are  more 
civilised  than  those  of  Roland  and  Russia.' 

According  to  the  official  returns,  Sweden  has 

890.000  horses,  1,800,000  heads  of  homed  cattle, 

1. 500.000  sheep,  ami  600,000  hog*.  In  general, 
all  kinds  of  domestic  animals  are  inferior.  The 
horses  arc  everywhere  small.  There  is  a line 
breed  in  the  Isle  of  (Kland,  not  more  than  3 or  4 
fi.  high:  these,  however,  arc  rapidly  decreasing. 
In  the  S.  prove.,  the  number  of  hones,  ns  compared 
with  the  pop.,  is  much  greater  than  in  France,  or 
even  in  England;  there  being,  it  is  said,  in  Scania, 
248  hones  to  every  1,000  inhabitants.  As  we 
proceed  X.,  the  number  of  horses  diminishes; 
uml  ill  Swedish  Laplaml  they  disap|>ear  alto- 
gether, their  place  being  supplied  by  reindeer,  of 
which  sonic  proprietors  possess  1,000  head.  In! 
Ijiplaml,  the  reindeer  and  dog  are  the  only  do- ! 
mcstic  animals.  Swedish  black  cattle  are  also 
small;  the  best  are  those  of  E. Gothia  and  Dalc- 
carlia ; in  summer  the v are  driven  to  the  moun- 
tains, where  chalet *,  similar  to  those  of  Switzer- 
land, are  constructed.  The  sheep-folds  are  well  j 
kept,  and  government  has  endeavoured  to  im-  , 
prove  the  breeds  by  crosses  with  those  of  Spain, 
France,  England,  and  Saxony.  Sheep  are  not 
reared  N.  of  lat.  63°;  goat*  thrive  as  far  as  ; 
lat.  660, 

Fisheries  form  a very  considerable  branch  of  in-  j 
dustcy.  The  herring  fishery  on  the  W.  ami  S. ; 
coast  commenced  in  1740,  alsmt  which  time ! 
herrings  began  to  appear  in  large  shoals  on  the  1 
coasts.  The  quantities  annually  taken  increased 
until  1798,  since  which  they  have  decreased ; the 
place  of  the  herring  being  now  supplied  by  the  , 
sireinming,  a fish  about  the  size  of  the  sprat,  but  , 
of  much  finer  flavour.  From  1790  to  1796,  the 
towns  of  Gottenburg,  Kongelf,  and  Marstraud  dis-  i 
p<*sed  of  1,972/214  barrels  salt  herrings,  and 
261,971  hints,  fish-nil,  which  fetched  together 
480,0004,  about  3-4 tbs  being  sold  to  foreigners. 


Hut,  since  1905,  the  average  produce  of  the  fishery 
ha*  not  exceeded  2,000  barrels,  the  herring  having, 
in  a great  measure,  ntiandoncd  the  coasts.  The 
strcinuiing  i*  cured  like  the  herring,  and  is  often 
eaten  raw  out  of  the  pickle;  it  is  extensively  used 
in  Finland  and  the  N.  of  Russia,  and  forms  a 
favourite  dish  even  with  people  of  condition.  The 
principal  stretnming  fisheries  are  on  the  coast*  of 
the  Gulf*  of  Finland  and  Ilothnia.  The  princi- 
pal salmon  fishery  is  nt  Dycfors,  on  the  K la  rely, 
a river  which  fall*  into  the  lake  Wencr.  The 
salmon  fisheries  of  Xorkopping,  Gefic,  and  Iier- 
nosand  are  also  very  productive.  A company 
in  London  employ*  two  packet-boat*,  with 
well*  in  the  bottom,  in  trading  to  Gottenburg 
for  lobsters,  which  arc  bought  there  for  or 
ltd.  each. 

Mine*. — The  mines  of  Sweden,  though  incon- 
siderable a*  compared  with  those  of  this  country, 
are  a considerable  source  of  national  wealth.  They 
are  principally  situated  in  the  central  provinces, 
which  have  no  fewer  than  261  out  of  the  586 
mine*  said  to  exist  in  the  kingdom.  Swedish 
iron  is  of  very  superior  quality,  and  thnt  of  the 
Danemora  mine*  is  especially  well  fitted  for  con- 
version into  steel ; but,  owing  to  injudicious  re- 
strictions and  the  want  of  c<*ai,  the  prmluction  in 
Sweden  is  not  as  large  as  it  might  be  otherwise. 
The  quantities  produced  in  1861  and  1862  have 
been  already  given,  under  ‘ Geology  and  Mineral*.’ 
Fahlun,  the  chief  mine,  hn*  long  been  in  u declin- 
ing state,  the  number  of  workmen  at  present  em- 
ployed not  exceeding  500.  The  works  of  this 
mine  are  conducted  entirely  bv  water-power,  ami 
are  remarkable  for  their  completeness : connected 
with  them  is  a manufactory  of  sulphuric  acid. 
The  smelting  furnace*  and  iron  work*  are  licensed 
to  produce  certain  quantities,  some  being  as  low 
as  50  tons,  and  others  as  high  a*  400  or  500  tons ; 
and  some  fine  bar  iron  works  have  licenses  for 
1,000  tons  each.  These  licenses  are  granted  by 
the  College  of  Mine*,  which  has  a control  over 
all  iron  wrorks  and  mining  operations.  The  iron 
masters  make  annual  return*  of  their  manufac- 
ture, which  must  not  exceed  the  privileged  or  li- 
censed quantity,  on  pain  of  the  overplus  being 
confiscated. 

The  college  has  established  courts  of  mines  in 
every  district,  with  supervising  officers  of  various 
ranks.  All  iron  sent  to  a port  of  shipment  must 
lie  landed  at  the  public  weigh-house,  the  superin- 
tendant  of  which  is  a delegate  of  the  college;  so 
that  it  is  impos*iblc  for  an  iron  master  to  semi 
more  inm  to  market  than  hi*  license  authorises. 
It  is  true  thnt  sale*  are  made  to  inland  consumers 
at  the  forges, of  which  no  returns  are  made  out, 
and  in  so  far  the  licenses  are  exceeded ; hut  it  is 
not  supposed  that  the  quant  ity  ho  disposed  of  ex- 
ceeds a few'  thousand  tons  a year.  Every  furnace 
and  forge  pays  a certain  annual  duty  to  the  crown. 
Its  amount  is  fixed  by  the  college  when  the  license 
is  granted;  and  care  is  taken  not  to  grant  the 
license  to  any  one  unless  he  have  the  command 
<i|  forests  equal  to  the  required  supply  of  charcoal, 
without  encroaching  on  the  supply  of  this  mate- 
rial, required  for  the  existing  forge*  in  the  ucigh- 
bourhood.  As  the  supply  of  pig-iron  is  limited  to 
the  quantity  licensed  to  be  made,  the  college,  in 
granting  new  licenses  to  bar-iron  works,  always 
takes  into  consideration  how  far  this  may  be  done 
without  creating  a scarcity  of  pig-iron!  Hence 
, the  erection  of  new  forge*  depends — 1st,  on  having 
a supply  of  charcoal,  without  encroaching  on  the 
forest*  which  supply  your  neighbours;  and  2d,  on 
the  quantity  of  pig-iron  which  the  college  knows 
to  be  dis|>osable.  The  courts  of  the  mines  decide 
all  disputes  that  arise  among  the  iron  masters  re- 
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garding  the  exceeding  of  their  licenses,  an  appeal 
to  the  college  lying  from  their  decision,  and  ulti- 
mately to  the  king  In  council,  or  to  the  supreme 
court  of  the  kingdom. 

Manttfacturea. — For  many  ages,  Sweden  had 
none  of  any  importance;  the  Hanseatic  Towns 
took  away  its  raw  materials,  and  re-exported 
them  manufactured  to  the  country : the  other 
manufactures  were  then,  as  they  still  are  in  great 1 
part,  domestic.  But  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  j 
century,  various  manufactures,  including  those  of  j 
glass,  starch,  brass,  pins,  silk  fabrics,  leather,  soap, 
steel,  and  iron  articles,  besides  printing  presses 
and  a sugar  refinery,  were  established : the  workers 
in  these  establishments  were  mostly  from  Germany 
and  the  Low  Countries.  Sweden  has  but  few 
facilities  for  the  formation  of  great  manufacturing 
establishments ; but.  owing  u>  the  long  winter 
nights,  during  which  most  out-of-door  occupations 
art*  necessarily  suspended,  she  has  great  facilities 
for  the  currying  on  of  domestic  manufactures ; and 
the  .Swedish  peasantry  not  only  supply  them- 
selves with  most  descriptions  of  agricultural  im- 
plements and  household  furniture,  but  with  nearly 
all  the  ettarse  woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  goods 
required  for  their  ordinary  use.  No  foreign  or 
factory-made  goods,  however  cheap,  can  supersede 
or  materially  interfere  w ith  this  domestic  manu- 
facture; fur,  as  the  people  would  otherwise  be 
idle,  its  products  may  literally  be  said  to  cost 
them  nothing.  Several  factories  have,  however, 
been  established  in  Sweden  for  the  production  of 
the  finer  descriptions  of  woven  fabrics,  some  of 
which  have  had  considerable  success.  The  go- 
vernment of  Elfsborg  is  the  grand  seat  of  the 
domestic  manufactures  of  cotton  in  Sweden.  Of 
the  woollen  manufactures,  that  of  cloth  is  the 
principal.  It  is  w’ell  made,  chiefly  of  the  w'ool 
produced  in  the  country;  but  being  principally 
intended  for  domestic  use,  and  the  cultivators 
making  most  of  what  they  require,  the  sale  is  but 
small.  Norkopping  and  Stockholm  are  the  towns 
in  which  the  largest  quantities  arc  made.  Foreign 
cloths  are  prohibited,  but  the  contraband  trade  is 
extensive.  The  manufacture  of  other  woollen 
stuffs  Is  confined  to  flannels,  serges,  ami  bombtt- 
ziucs,  which  were  formerly  prohibited,  and  are 
now  imported  in  considerable  quantities. 

The  principal  glass  factory  is  at  Bremen,  in 
W estrogothia.  Eskelstuna  is  the  principal  seat 
of  the  hardware  and  cutlerv  business,  being  a 
sort  of  miniature  Sheffield : tire-arms  are  made  in 
it  at  a factory  established  by  government.  The 
quality  of  Swedish  paper  has  latterly  been  much 
improved,  and  the  quantity  so  much  increased, 
that  considerable  supplies  are  now  sent  to  Denmark 
and  Germany. 

The  distillation  of  com  brandy  has  been  con- 
stantly increasing  since  the  reign  ofGustavus  III. 
In  17*72,  government,  in  order,  as  is  supposed, 
effectually  to  suppress  drunkenness,  prohibited 
distillation;  but,  as  might  have  been  foreseen, 
the  increase  of  smuggling  and  clandestine  distil- 
lation rendered  the  prohibition  useless,  and  made 
it  be  withdrawn.  The  Swedes  are  great  consumers 
of  ardent  spirits.  It  is  well  said:  * Le  Suedoi* 
eat  aobre , aur  tuu*  let  point*,  h f exception  de  lenu 
de  vie.  Cette,  funtate  huhitndc  commence  dee 
Venfunce , et  doit  ctrc  reyardet  comme  une  des 
cauacs  de  la  dcpujndation  de  la  Suede.  (Voyage 
de  Deux  Fnui^ais  dans  le  Non!  de  l’Eufope,  li. 
422.)  A porter  brewery  is  established  near  Got- 
tenburg,  but  the  demand  for  its  produce  Is  very 
limited,  not  exceeding  5,000  hdds.  a year. 

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  number  of  the 
several  kinds  of  manufactories,  as  well  as  the 
number  of  looms  and  of  workmen,  and  the  value 


of  the  articles  produced,  in  the  year  18G2.  The 
table  is  compiled  after  official  return. 


riMcrintlon  rf 
BUuufftciorU* 

1 

No.  of 
Miuiu. 
Uc- 
u<ri« 

No-  of 
UllBI 

No.  of 
Work* 

m>n 

1 

Vfclue  of  i 
Article* 
produced 

Rlx  Dole. 

Cloth  . 

104 

922 

3,291 

11,570,947 

Woollen  and  Half  1 
Woollen  . f 

7 

651 

913 

1 ,593,397 

Cotton  and  Linen. 

24 

2,485 

1,301 

5,202,879 

Cotton  Spinning  > 
by  Machine  f 

21 

- 

3,757 

8,383,938 

Sail  and  Tent  Cloth 

7 

63 

640 

425.426 

Silk 

<1 

317 

478 

1,023,338 

ltibbon  (Silk) 

9 



71 

52.466 

Hosiery 

13 

— 

821 

676.820 

Cotton  Printing  . 

10 

— 

60 

103,844 

Dyeing  . 

470 

— 

1,620 

1,272,066 

Sugar  Refineries  . 

10 

— 

1.051 

12,652,816 

Tobacco  and  Snuff 

03 

_ 

2,102 

5,229,763 

Leather . 

CIO 



2,075 

4,018,076 

Class 

23 



1,239 

1.610,052 

Paper  . 

83 



1,881 

2,779,966 

Oil 

42 

— 

195 

1 ,263,675 

Porcelain 

■i 



455 

860,896 

Soap  (Hard  & Soft) 

11 

— 

89 

720,950 

Stearins 

* 



105 

487,435 

Mechanical  1 

Workshops  J 

76 

_ 

2,880 

3,897,017 

Beer  Breweries 

3 

— 

177 

493,494 

Bricks  and  Tiles  . 

04 

— 

569 

400,714 

Tallow  Candles  . 

1 5 

— 

101 

860,700 

Rope 

23 

— 

195 

311,161 

Clocks  and  Watches 

133 



319 

87,982 

Playing  Cards 

6 

— 

54) 

94,170 

Tapestry  Si  Carpet 

20 

— . 

310 

272,748 

Chemical  Produc-  I 
tions  . . J 

15 

- 

114 

265,992 

Corriagcs 

21 

— 

241 

264,315 

Lucifer  Matches  . 

16 



1,010 

424,883 

Wool,  and  Linen  » 

Yam  Spinning  ► 

9 

— 

169 

349,013 

by  Machine  1 

Chemicals 

9 

— 

31 

44,100 

Cork  . 

11 

— 

111 

82,750 

Chicory  . . 

0 

— 

112 

142,704 

Other  Factories  . 

546 

12 

2,239 

1,830,041 

Total  . 

2,521 

4,808 

30,725 

69,280,924 

Excepting  oak  timber  and  hemp,  Sweden  pos- 
sesses every  material  necessary  for  the  construc- 
tion of  ships.  Saltpetre,  putxish,  and  tar  nre 
among  the  secondary  articles  of  manufacture. 
There  are  two  establishments  for  the  instruction 
of  persons  intended  for  trade  or  manufacture,  one 
at  Stockholm,  and  the  other  at  Gottenburg.  A 
school  for  mining  is  established  at  Fahlun.  Schools, 
where  gratuitous  instruction  is  given  in  naviga- 
tion, have  been  established  in  five  of  the  principal 
sea-ports ; and  no  individual  CAn  be  appointed 
master  or  mate  of  a merchantman  without  passing 
an  examination  in  some  of  these  schools,  and 
receiving  a certificate  of  his  ability  properly  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  such  situations. 

Trade. — The  trade  of  Sweden,  which,  from  the 
situation  of  the  country,  must  necessarily  lie  of 
limited  extent,  was  reduced  for  a time  below  even 
its  natural  t>ounds  by  the  policy  of  the  government 
in  endeavouring  to  bolster  up  manufactures.  Lat- 
terly, however,  this  system  has  been  relaxed ; and 
the  trade  and  industry  of  the  country  have  both 
experienced  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  more 
liberal  policy  that  has  been  adopted.  The  exports 
consist  almost  wholly  of  raw  produce,  of  which 
iron  and  timber,  especially  the  former,  are  by  far 
the  most  important  articles:  next  to  them  are 
copper,  alum,  com,  tar,  and  cobalt.  Tire  inqiorts 
principally  comprise  sugar,  coffee,  and  other 
colonial  products,  salt,  wines,  silk  and  wool,  cotton, 
cotton  twist  and  cotton  stuffs,  hemp,  hides  and. «kiii8. 
The  subjoined  table  gives  the  total  value  of  the  ira- 
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ports  and  exports  in  each  of  the  years  1800,  1801, 
and  1802 : — 


Tnn 

limx-rta 

Exports 

! I860 
1861 
! 1862 

HI*  Mynt  Drt. 

8*2,469,000 
1 <*»;,. '7i\0oo 
98,620, 000 

M 

4,681.611 

6.9*20,656 

5,473,833 

HU  Mvnt  I>ri 

HH.49fi.0l8) 

81 .084.000 

86.638.000 

* 

4,805,833 
4,504,66(1 
4 ,8 13,22*2 

The  foreign  trade  is  principally  carried  on  with 
Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  Holland,  Ham- 
burgh, and  Denmark.  It  principally  centres  in 
Stockholm  and  Gottenburg. 

The  currency  consists  almost  wholly  of  paper, 
and  though,  since  183,5,  bank  notes  may  be  freely 
exchanged  for  paper,  then*  is  little  or  no  demand  j 
for  the  latter.  The  rir-dol/ar  banco,  in  which  all 
mercantile  transactions  are  carried  on,  Is  worth 
about  2 Od.  sterling ; the  rick*- geld  dollar,  used  as 
the  medium  of  exchange  in  ordinary'  transactions, 
Iteing  worth  two-thirds  the  former,  or  13^  Rix- 
dnltar * banco  are  exchanged  for  rix-dollars  si>ecie, 
at  the  rate  of  2J  the  former  for  one  of  the  latter, 
and  all  rix-dollars  are  divided  into  48  skillings. 
The  noies  in  circulation  vary  from  8 skillings  to 
500  dollars  banco.  Such  is  the  prejudice  in  favour 
of  paper  money,  that,  in  the  small  towns  and 
remote  districts,  coins,  excepting  those  of  copper, 
to  a small  value,  are  often  refused  as  payment. 

The  Swedish  foot  = 1 1 •G84  Eng.  in.;  the  aln*= 

2 feet;  the  fathom  ^3  ells;  the  rod  — 8 dls. 

Hoad*.  Radicays,  and  Canal*. — The  main  roads 
to  and  from  Stockholm  are  generally  excellent 
and  well  kept,  but  the  cross  loads  are  compara- 
tively neglected.  A landholder  Is  bound  to  keep 
iu  good  repair  that  part  of  the  public  road  which  | 
passes  through  his  possessions;  hut  it  is  needless  ! 
to  sav  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  enforce  this  regu-  ' 
lation.  The  system  of  posting,  though  affording 
every  facility  for  the  traveller,  is  onerous  on  and 
injurious  to  the  agriculturists.  On  all  the  princi-  | 
pal  routes,  post-stations  are  established  every  7 or 
10  m.  apart,  to  which  the  farmers  and  [>easants  of, 
the  district  are  compelled  to  furnish  horses  and  a i 
driver  to  the  next  post-station,  at  a very  low  rate,  1 
for  any  traveller  who  mav  require  them.  The 
station-master  has  the  privilege  of  being  the  only  | 
innkeeper  out  of  the  towns ; hut  he  also  is  obliged 
to  keep  horses  to  perform  the  same  duties  as  those 
of  the  farmers  on  certain  days  in  the  week.  Severe  i 
penalties,  and  even  corporal  punishment,  are  in-  , 
dieted  on  the  peasantry  for  any  default  in  the  ful- 1 
filmeut  of  this  duty. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  various  lines  of  rail- 
way have  been  constructed  in  Sweden.  The  main 
line  runs  from  Stockholm  to  Gottenburg,  with  a 
branch  to  Jtfukoping  and  Malmo,  opposite  Copen- 
hagen. lliis  line  is  state  property.  Various  short 
railways  in  the  north  have  oeen  constructed  by 
private  com|ianies.  The  total  length  of  line's 
opened  in  Sweden,  on  the  1st  of  January,  18t54, 
was  424  Eng.  m. : they  were  constructed  at  the 
average  cost  of  42,907/.  per  m.  The  number  of 
passengers  conveyed  over  these  railways,  in  the 
year  1803,  was  990,868.  The  total  receipts,  from 
all  sources,  amounted  to  100,506/.,  and  the  working 
expenses  to  110,0564,  leaving  a net  revenue  of 
50, 450/.,  or  1194  per  mile. 

The  formation  of  a system  of  internal  naviga- 
tion that  should  connect  the  Kattegat  and  the 
Baltic,  has  long  engaged  the  attention,  and  occu- 
pied the  efforts,  of  the  people  and  government  of 
Sweden.  Various  motives  conspired  to  make 
them  embark  in  this  arduous  undertaking.  The 
Sound,  and  other  channels  lending  to  the  Baltic, 
being  commanded  bv  the  Danes,  they  were  able, 
when  at  war  with  the  Swedes,  greatly  to  annoy 


the  latter  by  catting  off  all  communication  by  sea 
between  the  E.  and  VV.  provs.  of  the  kingdom. 
And  hence,  with  the  view  partly  of  obviating  this 
annoyance,  and  partly  of  facilitating  the  convey- 
ance of  iron,  ttinlier,  and  other  bulky  products, 
from  the  interior  to  the  coast,  it  was  determined 
to  attempt  forming  an  internal  navigation,  by 
means  of  the  river  Gotha,  and  the  lakes  Wener 
and  Wetter,  from  Gottenburg  to  Soderkceping  on 
the  Baltic.  The  first  and  rn(«t  difficult  part  of  this 
enterprise  was  the  perfecting  of  the  communica- 
tion from  Gottenburg  to  the  lake  Wener.  The 
Gotha,  which  flows  from  the  latter  to  the  former, 
is  navigable,  through  by  far  the  greater  part  of  its 
course,  for  vessels  of  considerable  burden ; hut, 
besides  other  obstacles  less  difficult  to  overcome, 
the  navigation  at  the  point  called  Trollhcetta  is 
interrupted  by  a series  of  cataracts  about  1 12  ft.  in 
height.  Owing  to  the  rapidity  of  the  river,  and 
the  stubborn  red  granite  rucks  over  which  it  Hows, 
and  by  the  perpendicular  hanks  of  which  it  is 
bounded,  the  attempt  to  cut  a lateral  canal,  and 
still  more  to  render  it  directly  navigable,  presented 
the  most  formidable  obstacles.  But,  undismayed 
by  these,  on  which  it  is.  indeed,  most  probable  he 
hail  not  sufficiently  reflected,  Polhem,  a native 
engineer,  undertook,  about  the  middle  of  last  cen- 
tury, the  Herculean  task  of  constructing  locks  in 
the  channel  of  the  river,  and  rendering  it  navi- 
gable. Whether,  however,  it  was  owing  to  the 
all  hut  insuperable  obstacles  opposed  to  such  a 
plan,  to  the  defective  execution,  or  deficient 
strength  of  the  works,  they  were  wholly  swept 
away,  after  being  considerably  advanced,  and  after 
vast  sums  had  been  expended  upon  them.  From 
this  period,  down  to  1793,  the  undertaking  was 
abandoned ; hut  in  that  year  the  plan  was  pro- 
posed, which  should  hove  been  adopted  at  first,  of 
cutting  a lateral  canal  through  the  solid  rock, 
about  l£  m.  from  the  river.  This  new  enterprise 
was  begun  under  the  auspices  of  a company  incor- 
porated in  1794,  and  was  successfully  completed 
in  I860.  The  canal  is  about  3 m.  in  length,  and 
lias  about.  Gi  ft.  water.  It  has  8 sluices,  and 
admits  vessels  of  above  100  tons.  In  one  part  it 
is  cut  through  the  solid  rock  to  the  depth  of  72  ft. 
The  ex|>ensc  was  a good  deal  less  than  might  have 
been  expected,  being  only  about  80,0004  The 
lake  Wener,  the  navigation  of  which  was  thus 
opened  with  Gottenburg,  is,  as  already  seen,  very 
large,  and  is  encircled  i»v  some  of  the  richest  of 
the  Swedish  provinces,  which  now  possess  the  ad- 
vantage of  a convenient  and  ready  outlet  for  their 
products. 

As  soon  as  the  Trollhcetta  canal  had  been  com- 
pleted, there  could  he  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the 
practicability  of  extending  the  navigation  to. Soder- 
kceping. In  furtherance  of  this  object  the  lake 
Wener  has  been  joined  to  the  lake  Wetter  by  the 
Gotha  canal,  which  admits  vessels  of  the  same 
size  us  that  of  TroUhcetta  ; and  the  prolongation 
of  the  navigation  to  the  Baltic  from  the  Wetter, 
partly  by  two  canals  of  equal  magnitude  with  the 
above,  and  partly  by  lakes,  is  now  completed.  The 
entire  undertaking  is  called  the  Gotha  Navigation, 
and  ranks  among  the  very  first  of  the  kind  in 
Europe.  Besides  the  above,  the  canal  of  Arboga 
unites  the  lake  Hieljmar  to  the  lake  Mcelar ; and, 
since  1819,  a canal  has  been  constructed  from  the 
latter  to  the  Baltic  at  Sddertelge.  The  canal  of 
Stroemsholm,  so  called  from  its  passing  near  the 
castle  of  that  name,  has  effected  a navigable  com- 
munication between  Dalecarlia  and  lake  Mudar. 

Revenue  ami  Expenditure . — The  budget  of  the 
kingdom  is  voted  for  the  period  of  three  years. 
The  following  were  the  leading  features  of  the 
budget  for  the  years  1804-00 : — 
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Annual  Ixcomk,  ]8C4-'65. 

Ilfdotlin 

Rent  from  Crown  Lands  and  Fisheries  . . 8,447,358 
Extraoiuhxauy  Annual  Incomb. 

RUilalltn 

Gross  Revenue,  Customs  , . . 14,000,000 

„ Foat-oflloo . . . 1.400,000 

„ Stamps  . , . i,#n<i,flo0 

„ Excise  on  Brandy  8,400,000 

25,200,000 

Total  estimated  Income  , . . 04,047,348 
£7,2iH>,271 

The  yearly  expenditure,  18G4-G5,  was  divided 
under  tue  following  head.*- : — 

Riudollin 

Ctrll-llst 1 ,230,000 

Justice,  including  Prisons  . . , 2, 180,570 
Foreign  Department  .....  479,200 

Army  and  Ordnance 0,585,740 

Navy 3 ,<>3-1 ,950 

Civil  Administration  ....  3,857,265 
Finance  (including  the  Charges*  «. 

of  collecting  Revenue)  . . f ®'4W  *U7ft 

Pnbllo  Instruction 8,624,514 

Buperannuiiiion  Fund  ....  1,104,682 

Total  estimated  Expenditure  . . . 81,237,000 
£6,708,000 

Annual  estimated  Surplus  ....  2,410,348 

£522,271 

Through  the  energetic  efforts  of  King  Charles 
XIV. — formerly  General  llcrnadottc — the  whole 
public  debt  of  Sweden  was  liquidated  during  the 
years  1819  to  1840.  Subsequent  events,  however, 
made  the  creation  of  a new  debt  necessary,  the 
find  part  of  which  was  contracted  in  England,  in 
185*2,  to  the  nmmint  of  450,0004  A further  sum 
of  3,000,000  marks,  or  185,0004,  was  borrowed  at 
the  Hamburg  Exchange  in  the  followingtycor; 
ami,  soon  after,  a loan  of  20,000,000  rix-dollars,  for 
the  establishment  of  a system  of  railways  by  the 
state,  was  negotiated  by  the  banking  house  of 
Johns  & Co.,  Stockholm,  at  6jj  per  cent.,  to  be 
repaid  in  forty  yearn.  The  latter  sum  proving 
insufficient  for  the  purpose,  another  loan  of 
25,000,000  was  taken  up  hv  Swedish  capitalists, 
at  5 jier  cent,  interest.  The  breaking  out  of  the 
commercial  crisis  of  1857  induced  the  govern- 
ment to  contract  a further  debt  of  12,000,000  I 
rix-dollars,  at  0 per  cent.,  for  the  relief  of  distress 
in  the  mining  and  manufacturing  districts.  The 
whole  debt  of  Sweden,  at  the  end  of  1K(»2,  was 
close  upon  50,000,000  rix-dollars,  or  11,250,0004 
To  this  was  added,  in  May,  1804,  a new  loan 
of  2,223,0004,  contracted— at  92— with  British 
banking  houses. 

(lovrmmcnt  ami  Constitution. — The  government  j 
is  a monarchy,  hereditary  in  the  inale  line,  with  a 
representative  diet,  one  of  the  most  ancient  in 
Europe.  The  king  must  be  a Lutheran,  and  his 
person  is  inviolable.  He  is  assisted  bv  a stale 
council,  composed  of  10  member*,  including  the 
ministers  of  justice,  foreign  affairs,  war,  marine, 
interior,  finance,  and  public  worship,  and  three 
councillors.  The  army  and  all  foreign  relations 
are  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  king;  but 
he  cannot  decide  on  any  matter  touching  any 
other  branch  of  government,  without  the  con- 
currence of  the  council.  He  nominates  to  all 
appointments,  both  military  and  civil;  concludes 
foreign  treaties,  declares  war,  and  makes  {ieace: 
and  has  right  to  preside  in  the  supreme  court,  and 
to  grant  pardons.  The  princes  of  the  blood-royal 
are  excluded  from  all  civil  employments.  The  dif- 
ferent departments  of  justice,  war,  marine,  mines, 
and  commerce  are  called  colleyea. 

The  diet,  or  representative  assembly,  consists 


• of  four  separate  chambers,  consisting  respectively 
of  deputies  from  tin?  nobility,  clergy,  burghers, 
and  peasants  or  cultivators,  the  latter  class  having 
acquired  the  privilege  of  sending  representatives 
towards  the  end  of  the  15th  century.  Since  1820, 
the  proprietors  of  lion  works  have  obtained  the 
privilege  of  sending  three  deputies  to  the  chamlier 
of  burghers  to  watch  over  their  interests.  The 
king  nominates  the  presidents  or  speakers  of  the 
chambers  of  nobles,  burghers,  and  jieasants ; the 
archbishop  of  Upsal  being  president,  rx  officio , of 
the  chamber  of  clergy.  The  diet  is  convents l 
every  Jive  years,  and  usually  sits  for  three  or  four 
months,  but  oivnsiunallv,  as  in  1840-41,  for  a 
much  longer  period.  The  head  of  every  noble 
family  is,  by  law,  a member  of  the  chamber  of 
nobles;  but,  notwithstanding  that  the  nobility 
include  in  all  about  13,500  individuals,  it  is  but 
seldom  that  the  chamber  of  nobles  is  attended  by 
above  .500  individuals.  The  clergy  have  GO  depu- 
ties, the  burghers  85,  and  the  peasants  generally 
from  140  to  150,  chosen  by  the  nrmndisHcments  ; 
the  deputies  for  the  clergy,  burghers,  and  peasants 
receive  salaries  during  the  sitting  of  the  diet  from 
their  constituents.  No  new  tax  or  imjmst  can 
be  established  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
diet,  nor  can  any  modification  of  the  constitution 
he  legally  effected  without  the  concurrence  of  all 
the  chambers  conqssung  the  diet. 

The  four  chambers  deliljcrate  and  vote  sepa- 
rately ; l»ut  all  questions  must,  previously  to  their 
decision  in  the  chambers,  be  referred  to  standing 
committees  chosen  at  the  commencement  of  the 
diet,  consisting  of  an  equal  number  of  memlK*rs 
from  each  order.  In  constitutional  questions, 
which  cannot  lie  decided  in  the  same  diet  in 
which  they  are  raised,  the  unanimous  consent  of 
the  four  orders  is  required,  but  in  other  matters 
the  decision  of  three  orders  is  valid.  When  two 
orders  arc  opposed  to  two,  the  autgcct,  according 
to  its  nature,  is  either  dropped,  or  referred  to  the 
decision  of  a special  committee,  composed  of  30 
members  of  each  order.  Differences  on  minor 
{mints  are  adjusted  by  the  committee,  to  which 
the  matter  was  originally  referred. 

In  most  cases  the  decrees  of  the  diet  must  be 
submitted  to  the  king,  who  has  an  absolute  veto; 
and  it  is  a curious  circumstance,  iieculiar  to  what 
M.de  I’radt  called  the  semi~nmstitvtiana/  govern- 
ment of  Sweden,  that  frequently  the  king  has 
refused  his  sanction  to  the  resolutions  of  the  diet, 
and  the  diet  him  negatived  the  projiosals  of  the 
king,  without  occasioning  a change  of  ministry, 
or  exciting  any  deep  feeling  of  animosity  on 
either  side.  The  king  used  his  privilege  of  the 
veto  to  a great  extent  in  negativing  measures 
agreed  toby  the  diet  of  1840—41.  This  anomaly 
is  increased  by  the  absolute  legislative  power, 
which  the  constitution  confers  on  the  king  in  all 
matters  of  internal  administration  and  [mlicc,  in 
regard  to  which  the  diet  merely  presents  ad- 
dresses and  petitions  expressive  of  their  views 
and  wishes. 

Previously  to  the  diet  held  immediately  sub- 
sequent to  the  revolution  of  1809,  the  nobility 
enjoyed  several  valuable  privileges  and  fiscal  im- 
munities. These,  however,  they  then  wisely  sur- 
rendered, stipulating  only  for  the  general  freedom 
of  trade,  externally  and  internally — a stipulation 
which  has  not  hitherto  been  fully  carried  out. 
The  division  of  the  diet  into  separate  chambers, 
representing  particular  orders  of  the  state,  is, 
therefore,  less  objectionable  now  than  formerly, 
though  it  be  still  necessarily  productive  of  con- 
siderable iiiconveniejicc. 

The  chamber  of  rlergy,  though  said  by  Mr. 
Laing  to  be  the  most  enlightened  and  indepen- 
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dent  order  of  the  diet,  have  interests  to  support  f 
that  are  in  many  respects  peculiar,  and  which  i 
may  sometimes,  perhaps,  be  opposed  to  those  of 
the  public,  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  mostly 
all  more  or  less  depeudent  on  the  crown. 

The  chamber  of  burghers  consists  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  guilds,  trades,  and  corporations 
of  the  different  towns.  These,  as  every  body 
knows,  are  |msses.sed  of  certain  franchises  and  ira-  ! 
munitics  which  go  to  obstruct  competition,  and,  I 
consequently,  to  enhance  the  cost  of  the  articles  j 
furnished  by  the  privileged  class. 

The  deputies  of  the  peasants  represent  by  far 
the  greater  number  of  the  people,  though  not  the  j 
greater  portion  of  the  pro|»erty  of  the  country ; i 
and  are,  themselves,  seldom  in  such  circumstance*  f 
as  to  enable  them  to  act.  a really  independent  ' 
part.  And  hence,  in  consequence  partly  of  the 
constitution  of  the  diet,  which  opjto.ses  the  great-  i 
eat  obstacles  to  all  organic  changes,  how  expo-  l 
dient  soever,  ami  partly  to  apparent  rather  than  I 
real  inequalities  in  the  privileges  of  the  dif-  ! 
ferent  orders,  a good  deal  of  discontent  prevails  ' 
in  Sweden.  It  is,  indeed,  hardly  possible  that  the  ■ 
present  complicated  and  vicious  system  should  j 
be  able  to  maintain  its  ground  much  longer;  and 
the  best  way  to  avoid  the  recurrence  of  another  of 
those  revolutions  so  frequent  in  Swedish  history, 
will  be  to  adopt  measures  for  obviating  the  de- 
fects inherent  in  the  existing  political  organisa- 
tion of  the  country,  and  for  making  the  diet  a 
representation,  not  of  class  interests,  but  of  the 
intelligence  and  property  of  the  kingdom.  Still, 
however,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  notwithstanding 
the  defects  in  its  constitution,  that  the  country 
has  made  a rapid  progress  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  that  there  is  every  pros(>ect  of  this 
progress  being  continued. 

Juxtu'e. — The  24  tens  are  sulKlividcd  into  117 
feegderier,  or  districts  each  comprising  one  nr  | 
more  fun-odes,  or  cantons  At  the  bead  of  each 
liln  is  placed  a governor,  charged  with  the  civil 
and  military  jurisdiction,  and  the  receipt  of  the 
revenue,  livery  canton  Is  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  a lilnsman,  who  is  the  executive  ollicer 
of  the  administration,  and  subordinate  to  a kro- 
nojltgde , or  kind  of  sub-prefect,  with  authority 
over  four  or  five  cantons  There  are  2i>4  courts 
of  original  jurisdiction,  or  luered  courts,  with  a 
judge  presiding  over  each.  These  courts  sit  three 
times  a year,  and  12  peasants  are  elected  by  the 
peasantry  of  each  baTede,  who  serve  ns  jurymen 
for  two  years  There  are  3 royal  judicial  courts : 
viz.  at  Stockholm,  for  the  upper  or  N.  provs ; J 
at  Jonkbping,  for  the  middle;  and  at  Christian-  j 
stad,  in  Scania,  lor  the  S.  provs.  The  first  has 
subordinate  to  it,  7 inferior  tribunals,  the  second 
6,  and  the  third  3.  These  are  the  highest  courts  ! 
of  appeal  from  the  inferior  tribunals,  and  have 
alone  jurisdiction  in  all  criminal  cases  affecting  [ 
life  or  property,  as  well  as  in  all  affairs  nl>ovc  the 
value  of  4 L The  decisions  of  these  courts  nre 
subject  to  the  review  of  the  supreme  court  of 
justice,  composed  of  12  councillors,  and  presided 
over  by  the  minister  of  justice.  There  are  fog- 
mans'  courts,  to  which  appeal  is  first  made  from 
the  inferior  tribunals,  but  they  are  generally 
considered  superfluous  establishments.  Questions 
of  divorce  are  brought  before  the  ecclesiastical 
courts. 

Sweden  being  almost  wholly  an  agricultural 
country,  with  but  few  manufactures,  and  only 
one  large  town,  and  having,  also,  a constitutional 
government,  and  a widely  diffused  system  of 
public  instruction,  it  might  be  expected,  d priori, 
that  it  would  exhibit  a high  state  of  moral  feel- 
ing, and  a remarkable  paucity  of  crime.  Such, 


however,  Is  far  from  being  the  ease ; and  though 
there  can  1m*  no  doubt  that  the  representations  ns 
to  the  depravity  and  immorality  of  the  Swedes, 
given  by  some  travellers,  are  far  too  highly 
coloured,  still  it  must  be  confessed  that  crime 
and  immorality  prevail  to  an  extent  not  easily 
accounted  for.  * 

Army. — The  Swedish  army  comprises  three 
different  kinds  of  troops;  viz.  enlisted  soldiers, 
always  on  pay  and  duty,  indrfta  soldiers,  and  the 
conscription,  or  local  militia.  The  numliere  of 
the  two  tint  are  given  in  the  following  table ; — 


EnlWlnl  Troop*  lu.lclta  Fore* 


Horse  Guards  , 

, l.oon  ! 

Cavalry  . . 

. 7,000 

Artillery  . . , 

. C,44fl  i 

Infantry  . . 

. 24  ,-<00 

Infantry  . . , 

9,200  | 

Total  . . 

Total  . 

. 39.K46 

The  militia  is  roughly  estimated  at  about  05,000 
men.  The  indelta  system,  which  is  peculiar  to 
Swollen,  originated  with  (iustavus  Adolphus,  was 
permanently  established  by  Charles  XI.,  and  has 
continued,  with  some  trifling  modifications,  in 
full  operation  to  the  present  day.  ‘ To  understand 
it  fully,’  says  a traveller,  ‘ it  must  lie  liome  in 
mind  that  the  whole  of  Sweden  is  divided  into 
military  districts  or  provinces,  each  of  which  is 
bound  to  contribute  a certain  numlier  of  men  to 
this  branch  of  the  national  force.  Kach  holder  of 
as  much  crown  land  as  forms  a hemman  is  bound 
to  provide  a man,  to  whom  he  assigns  a cruft  of 
land,  with  a cottage,  cowhouse,  and  bam,  and  an 
annual  money  allowance  of  als.ut  1/.  8s.,  one  suit 
of  rough  clothes,  and  two  pairs  of  shoes.  The 
croft  is  cultivated  by  the  soldier  himself  while  at. 
home ; but  during  his  absence  oil  service  with  the 
nrmv  at  the  annual  reviews,  or  on  any  government 
employment,  it  is  cultivated  by  the  landholder 
for  behoof  of  the  family.  When  the  soldier  dioj», 
his  widow  and  children  transfer  the  house,  &c., 
to  his  successor,  whom  the  landholder,  under  a 
considerable  penalty,  is  bound  to  provide  within 
three  months.  To  furnish  a cavalry  soldier  with 
his  horse,  &e„  two  or  three  hemmans  ore  united  ; 
but  both  in  regard  to  cavalry  and  infantry,  the 
provinces  are  divided  in  such  a manner  that  the 
colonel  ol  each  regiment  shall  have  his  farm  (also 
provided  in  the  way  just  explained)  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  the  centre  of  the  regiment ; a captain 
in  tl»e  centre  of  his  company ; and  so  down, 
through  the  lowest  non-commissioned  officer*. 
The  farms  occupied  by  officers  nre  large  and  valu- 
able. The  landholders  are  hound  to  transport 
the  men,  with  their  baggage,  to  the  annual  re- 
views, and  to  allow  them  so  much  a day  for  their 
expenses.  Government  furnishes  the  uniforms, 
and  in  time  of  war  gives  the  men  higher  pay, 
which  is  afterwards  raised  from  the  landlords.  In 
time  of  peace,  these  soldiers  are  turned  to  excel- 
lent account,  by  employing  them  on  roads  and 
other  public  works;  and,  when  not  required  for 
these  purposes,  they  are  tiound  to  labour  for  the 
respective  landowners,  at  the  current  rate  of  daily 
wages.  The  number  of  officers  in  this  corps,  as 
indeed  in  the  whole  Swedish  army,  is  unusually 
small,  there  being  only  one  officer  to  about  every 
40  men.  while,  in  France  and  Austria,  there  is  an 
officer  to  ever}'  12.’  Sundays  are  the  usual  days 
of  inspection. 

The  militia  consists  entirely  of  foot  soldiers, 
provided  with  clothing  and  amis  by  the  govern- 
ment. The  artillery  train  is  composed  of  ulsmt 
220  pieces  of  various  calibre.  The  chief  arsenals 
arc  at  Stockholm,  Gotteiiburg,  and  Christiaiisud. 
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The  principal  fortresses  are,  Wanna,  on  the  lake 
Wetter;  Waxholm,  near  Stockholm ; Carlscrona, 
ami  Christiana  tad.  In  the  island  of  (Gothland, 
where  there  are  no  lands  tit  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  troops,  all  the  male  inhaba.  between  the 
ages  of  20  and  60  may  be  called  on  to  take  arms 
in  defence  of  the  island,  if  attacked. 

The  annual  expense  to  the  country  of  an  imlelta 
regiment  of  1,200  men,  amounts  to  about  8,500/. 
sterling.  The  whole  cost  of  the  army  and  for- 
tresses, exclusive  of  the  maintenance  of  the  indelta 
troops,  is  tixed  in  the  budget  of  1864-05,  above 
given,  at  9,585,740  rix-dollara. 

Navy. — The  naval  force  of  Sweden  consisted,  at 
the  eml  of  1863,  of  2 screw  steamers  of  the  line, 
of  74  and  70  guns  and  350  and  300  horse  power; 
4 screw  frigates,  of  10  and  8 gunaand  300  and  200 
horse-power ; 8 corvettes,  of  from  5 to  7 guns,  of 
which  4 are  steamers;  125  gunboats, of  1 and  2 guns 
and  from  60  to  70  bone-power.  There  were  build- 
ing. at  that  time,  2 screw  frigates,  2 paddle-wheel 
steamers  for  transports,  and  a number  of  gunboats. 
The  permanent  seamen  at  command  of  the  govern- 
ment may  amount  to  about  8,000  men.  They  are 
maintained  in  the  same  way  ns  the  iudclta  troops, 
by  assignments  of  lauds.  Together  with  con- 
scripts, the  whole  naval  force  may  l>c  augmented 
to  about  24,000  men.  The  Swedes  are  excellent  I 
sailors,  and  especially  skilful  in  the  management  j 
of  small  craft.  The  chief  naval  stations  are  Carl- 
scroua.  Stockholm,  anil  Gottenburg. 

Religion. — The  religion  of  the  state,  and  of 
nearly  all  the  inhaba.,  is  the  Lutheran ; there 
being  only  about  2,000  Catholics  and  under  1,000 
Jews.  There  is  one  archbishopric,  that  of  Upsala ; 
and  eleven  bishoprics.  The  functions  of  public 
worship  are  exercised  by  about  3,000  ecclesiastics. 
The  higher  order  of  the  clergy  are  nominated  by 
the  king  from  lists  presented  bv  each  diocese : the 
election  of  curates  and  others  of  the  inferior  orders 
is  left  to  the  people  at  large.  The  revenues  of  the 
clergy  generally  are  derived  from  church  laiuls : 
the  bishops  receive,  iu  addition,  a tithe  on  com, 
and  one  from  the  inhabs.  of  the  four  or  five  pars, 
surrounding  the  episcopal  residence.  The  revenue 
of  the  archbishop  of  Upsala  does  not  exceed  800 L 
a year.  The  richest  bishopric,  that  of  Linkopping, 
is  worth  about  560/.  a year.  The  bishop  of  Her- 
nosand  baa  scarcely  240/.  a year.  The  clergy  arc 
an  important  body.  All  sects  are  tolerated  in 
Sweden,  but  with  this  important  restriction,  that 
Lutherans  only  can  be  advanced  to  any  employ- 
ment under  the  state. 

The  churches  are  generally  well  kept,  and  great 
attention  is  paid  to  the  outward  forms  and  cere- 
monials of  religion.  Much  more  liberality  is  shown 
towards  Jews  in  Sweden  than  in  Norway ; and 
there  are  synagogues  at  Stockholm,  Gottenburg, 
Norkopping,  and  Carlscrona.  A dissenting  sect 
called  Liistre,  or  readers,  has  lately  become  very 
numerous  in  Lapland  and  the  N.  parts  of  the 
country.  1 In  Sweden,  generally,*  says  the  tra- 
veller before  quoted,  ‘all  kinds  of  amusements 
begin  the  moment  that  public  worship  is  over: 
in  the  country,  dancing  and  drinking;  in  the  ca- 
pital and  large  towns,  theatres,  equestrian  exhibi- 
tions, rope-dancing,  balls,  Ac.  In  fact,  the  Swedes  : 
appear  to  regard  the  sabbath  as  terminated  with 
the  service  of  the  dnv ; but  to  atone  for  shortening 
it  so  much,  they  commence  its  observance,  at  least 
in  the  rural  parishes,  at  six  o’clock  on  the  Satur- 
day evening.  As  soon  as  that  hour  strikes  all 
week-day  labour  ceases,  the  whole  family  clean 
themselves,  and  the  devotions  of  the  evening  are 
begun.’ 

Public  Instruction. — Elementary  instruction  is 
in  a very  advanced  state  in  Sweden.  Every  adult 


! person  must  give  proof  of  ability  to  read  the 
i Scriptures  before  he  can  exercise  any  act  of  ma- 
jority ; and  notwithstanding  the  dispersion  of  the 
|H»p.,  it  is  said  that  there  is  not  one  individual  in 
1,000  of  the  adult  pop.  unable  to  read.  Parents  in 
the  humblest  circumstances  are  all  able  to  give  in- 
struction in  reading  and  writing  to  their  children. 
No  qualification  is  required  in  a teacher  bv  the 
local  authorities  other  than  good  character,  it  "being 
left  to  the  public  to  decide  as  to  the  capacity  of  the 
! teacher  and  the  merits  of  his  modes  of  instruction. 

There  are  two  universities,  viz.  those  of  Upsala 
and  Lund,  at  either  of  which  the  instruction  is  of 
a verv  su|)erior  description.  Subordinate  to  these 
are  the  gymnasia,  or  provincial  high  schools,  in 
which  arc  taught  the  branches  of  education  neces- 
sary for  the  students  before  entering  the  univer- 
sities. An  academy  for  perfecting  the  Swedish 
language  was  founded  by  Gustavus  III.  in  1786, 
and  a royal  academy  of  sciences  originally  esta- 
blished by  Liumeus.  There  are  special  schools 
for  the  military  and  naval  service,  and  otheni  of 
history. 

The  press  is  free  by  law,  every  man  being  re- 
sponsible for  what  he’  publishes.  In  1812,  how- 
ever, a temporary  j>ower  for  the  seizure  of  period- 
ical publications  whs  granted  by  the  diet,  and  has 
been  since  continued,  notwithstanding  the  efforts 
to  obtain  its  abolition. 

Arts. — The  arts  and  sciences  have  been  success- 
fully cultivated  in  Sweden.  Antiquities  formed 
the  first  objects  of  national  research ; but  their 
t study  was  superseded  in  the  time  of  Liniueus  and 
Scheele  by  that  of  natural  history  and  chemistry. 
The  reipi  of  Gustavus  III.  was  the  most  flourish- 
ing period  of  the  arts  and  literature.  The  Swedes 
annually  im|>ort  from  6,000/.  to  7,000/.  worth  of 
foreign  books,  mostly  French,  English,  and  Ger- 
man. Among  distinguished  authors  and  men  of 
science,  Sweden  has  produced  an  extraordinary 
number  of  great  men,  Among  them  Linnaeus, 
Tycho- Brahe,  Scheele,  Ilergman,  PufTcndorf,  anti 
Berzelius.  The  taste  of  the  ancient  Scandinavians 
for  music  appears  in  the  present  day  to  have  de- 
scended to  only  the  higher  and  middle  classes. 
At  Stockholm  there  is  an  opera,  which,  as  well  as 
the  theatre  at  Gottenburg,  Is  regularly  open  during 
a part  of  the  year. 

Races. — With  the  exception  of  a few  Finns  and 
Laplanders,  in  the  more  northerly  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  the  inhabitants  of  Sweden  are  wholly  of 
Gothic  descent.  The  Finns,  however,  are  supposed 
to  have  at  one  time  wo u pied  the  whole  country, 
and  to  have  been  driven  to  the  forests  and  fast- 
nesses of  the  north  by  an  eruption  of  Goths,  some 
centuries  before  our  era.  And,  whatever  truth 
there  may  be  in  this  theory,  it  is.  at  all  events, 
certain  that,  as  no  irruption’ of  any  other  trilie  has 
taken  place  into  Sweden  since  the'supposed  Gothic 
invasion,  the  blood  of  the  Goths  must  lie  found 
there  in  a state  of  comparative  purity.  The  de- 
scription of  the  Germans  given  by  Tacitus  might, 
indeed,  be  applied  to  the  Swedes  of  the  central 
and  southern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  who  are  a tall, 
robust,  fine  race  of  men,  with  fair  complexions, 
light  hair,  and  blue  eyes.  But  to  the  N.  of  62$° 
or  63°  lat.,  these  characteristics  begin  to  disap|>ear, 
light  hair  becoming  uncommon,  and  the  com- 
plexion being  frequently  brown,  and  even  tawny. 

During  the  disastrous  period  from  1800  to  1810 
there  was  a progressive  diminution  of  the  pop. ; 
hut  since  then  a great  change  for  the  better  has 
taken  place. 

Historical  Notice. — The  early  history  of  Sweden 
is  obscure,  and  has  little  interest.  I’lie  Swedes 
being  discontented  with  their  king,  Albert  of 
Mecklenburg,  who  had  been  raised  to  the  throne 
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in  1865,  Margaret,  queen  of  Denmark,  styled  the 
Semi  ram  is  of  the  North,  a princess  of  extraordi- 
nary talent,  availed  herself  of  the  opportunity  to 
establish  her  authority  in  Sweden.  In  this  object 
she  was  completely  successful;  and  by  the  famous 
treaty  of  Calmar,  concluded  in  1397,  the  three 
kingdoms  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway  were 
united  under  the  sway  of  Margaret  But  the 
Swedes  speedily  became  dissatisfied  with  this 
uniou ; and  the  cruel  and  tyrannical  proceedings 
of  Christian  II.  excited  a rebellion  that  terminated 
in  the  emancipation  of  Sweden.  The  famous 
Gustavus  Vasa  led  the  Swedes  in  their  struggle 
for  independence.  He  hoisted  the  standard  of  re- 
volt in  15*20,  and  having  entered  Stockholm  in 
triumph,  in  1523,  was  raised  by  the  unanimous 
suffrages  of  his  fellow  citizens  to  the  throne. 
Gustavus,  who  subsequently  introduced  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  died  in  1560.  in  the  70th  year  of 
his  age,  and  the  40th  of  his  reign.  Equally  great 
as  a legislator,  a warrior,  and  a politician,  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  ever}'  station ; whether  we 
consider  his  cool  intrepidity  and  enteiprising  spirit, 
his  honest  integrity  and  political  foresight,  his 
talents  for  legislation,  his  attachment  to  letters 
and  encouragement  of  learning,  his  affability,  and 
his  solid  and  enlightened  piety.  These  great 
qualities,  set  off  bv  a graceful  and  majestic  person, 
and  heightened  by  the  most  commanding  elo- 
quence, drew  general  esteem  and  admiration  ; and 
it  may  be  justly  said  of  him,  that  the  most  arbi- 
trary monarch  never  exercised  a more  unbounded 
sway  over  his  vassals,  than  Gustavus  possessed  from 
the  voluntary  affection  of  bis  free-born  subjects. 

Eric,  the  son  and  immediate  successor  of  Gus- 
tavus, manifested  symptoms  of  that  insanity, 
which,  unhappily,  has  since  been  exhibited  on 
more  than  one  occasion  bv  the  princes  of  the 
house  of  Vasa.  Gustavus  Adolphus,  grandson  of 
Gustavus  Vasa,  ascended  the  throne  in  1611. 
Under  this  great  prince,  who  was  at  once  an 
enlightened  ruler  and  the  greatest  general  of  his 
time,  the  glory  and  power  of  Sweden  attained  to 
a maximum.  At  the  outset  of  his  reign  he  was 
involved  in  hostilities  with  the  Russians,  the 
Poles,  and  the  Danes,  which  he  terminated  with 
the  moat  triumphant  success,  having  acquired 
Ingria  and  Carelia  from  the  Kussians,  Livonia 
from  the  Poles,  with  sundry  valuable  territories 
from  the  Danes.  These  successes,  and  his  repu- 
tation for  ability  and  disinterestedness,  naturally 
made  him  the  leader  of  the  Protestant  party,  in 
the  struggle  they  had  to  wage  against  the  power 
and  ambition  of  the  house  of  Austria.  And  though 
his  glorious  and  successful  career  was  prematurely 
terminated  by  bis  death  at  the  battle  of  Lutzcn, 
in  1632,  his  exertions  were  mainly  instrumental 
in  bringing  about  that  freedom  of  religious  wor- 
ship, and  that  equal  distribution  of  power,  estab- 
lished by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia. 

The  success  that  had  attended  the  arms  of 
Sweden  under  Gustavus,  continued  to  attend  them 
under  his  daughter  Christina,  who  abdicated  the 
throne  in  1564,  and  his  other  successors  down  to 
Charles  XII.,  who  became  king  in  1697.  This 
extraordinary  individual,  celebrated  alike  for  his 
successful  exploits  and  his  reverses,  well  nigh 
consummated  the  ruin  of  Sweden.  Inflexible  m 
his  resolutions,  which  were  inspired  by  an  am- 
bition that  was  closely  allied  to  madness,  the 
success  that  attended  his  early  canqtaigiis  made 
him  regard  ever)’  tiling  as  possible,  and  precipi- 
tated him  into  the  most  extravagant  projects.  But 
the  battle  of  Pultowa  put  an  end  to  his  career  of 
conquest;  reduced  him  to  the  condition  of  a 
fugitive ; and  gnve  Russia  a lasting  ascendancy 
over  Sweden.  Charles  XI,  and  Charles  XII.  eu- 
Vol.  IV. 
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joyed  a nearly  absolute  authority ; but  the  calami- 
ties entailed  on  the  country  by  the  folly,  or  rather 
iusanitv  of  the  latter,  led,  on  the  accession  of  his 
sister  Ulrica  Eleonora  to  the  crown,  to  the  enact- 
ing of  limitations,  by  which  the  royal  authority 
was  very  materially  circumscribed.  It  was,  how- 
ever, again  enlarged  in  1772. 

Gustavus  the  III.,  having  been  assassinated  in 
1792,  was  succeedtxl  by  Gustavus  IV.  then  a 
minor.  As  soon  as  this  prince  had  been  declared 
major  he  embroiled  himself  in  hostilities  with 
France,  from  which  Sweden  certainly  had  nothing 
to  fear.  He  next  engaged  in  a quixotic  contest 
with  Russia ; and  when  the  latter  had  overrun 
Finland,  and  was  threatening  an  attack  on  Stock- 
holm, he  had  the  unparalleled  folly  to  reject  the 
assistance  of  10,000  English  troops  who  had  arrived 
at  Gottenburg.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
dethronement  of  the  king  became  indispensable 
to  the  safety  of  the  state;  and  this  win  effected 
by  a bloodless  revolution  in  1809,  when  his  uncle, 
who  took  the  title  of  Charles  XIII.,  w’as  raised  to 
the  throne.  Prince  Christian  of  Holstcin-Augus- 
tenburg  being,  at  the  same  time,  declared  crown 
prince  and  successor.  On  the  premature  death  of 
the  latter,  Marshal  Bemadotte,  prince  of  Ponte 
Corvo,  was  elected  successor  to  the  crown  by  a 
diet  held  at  Orebro  in  1810,  and  having  accepted 
the  honour,  he  soon  after  arrived  in  Sweden,  of 
which  he  became  king  on  the  death  of  Charles 
XIII.  in  1818. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  revolution 
which  brought  the  house  of  Bemadotte  to  Sweden 
lias  been  of  vast  advantage  to  that  kingdom.  The 
taint  of  insanity  in  the  princes  of  the  house  of 
Vasa,  even  had  it  been  less  obvious  than  in  the 
cases  of  Charles  XII.  and  Gustavus  IV.,  was  quite 
sufficient  to  justify  a change  of  dynasty. 

SWINEMUXDE,  a town  of  l*russia,  in  Pome- 
rania, on  the  E.  coast  of  the  island  of  Usodom,  on 
the  middle  mouth  of  the  Oder,  or  rather  of  the 
lagoon,  or  haff,  which  receives  it  previously  to 
its  falling  into  the  sea.  Pop.  6,452  in  1*861. 
Swincmtinde  is  the  outport  of  Stettin  ; all  vessels 
destined  for  the  latter,  that  draw  more  than  7 
or  8 A.  water,  being  obliged  to  load  and  unload  by 
means  of  lighters  at  Swinerotinde.  Formerly 
there  were  not  more  than  7 ft.  water  over  the  bar 
at  the  river's  mouth  ; but  it  has  recently  been  so 
much  improved  by  dredging,  and  the  construction 
of  piers,  that  vessels  drawing  from  19  to  21  ft. 
water  come  to  the  quays  of  Swinemilnde,  and 
its  port  is  now  the  best  on  tho  whole  S.  coast  of 
the  Baltic. 

SWINESHEAD,  a par.  and  market  town  of 
England,  co.  Lincoln,  in  the  fens,  6 m.  WSW. 
Boston,  near  the  East  Lincolnshire  railway.  Area 
of  par.  6,100  acres.  Pop.  of  par.  1,908  in  1861. 
The  sea  formerly  reached  this  town,  which  had  a 
harbour  near  its  present  market-place. 

SWINTON,  a township  of  England,  co.  York, 
W.  riding,  par.  Wath-on-Doame,  5 m.  NNE.  Ro- 
therham, on  the  N.  branch  of  the  Midland  railway. 
Pop.  3,190  in  1861.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  aro 
employed  in  manufactures  of  earthenware. 

SWITZERLAND  (an.  Helvttia , including  part 
of  Hhatia ),  an  inland  and  mountainous  country 
of  Central  Europe,  having  Germany  on  the  N. 
and  E.,  Italy  on  the  SM  and  France  on  the  W. 
It  lies  principally  between  the  46th  anti  48th 
deg*,  of  N.  lot.,  and  the  6th  and  11th  of  K.  long. 
Its  greatest  length  N.  and  \V.  is  210m.;  greatest 
breadth  N.  and  S.  140  m. ; total  area,  15,233  sq.  m. 
It  is  a republic  funned  by  the  union  of  22  con- 
federated states,  or  cantons.  The  census  of  Dec. 
10,  1860,  showed  tho  following  population  of  the 
22  cantons 
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CknloQi  | 

M»u* 

Fnuln 

Tout  i 

Zurich  . . | 

1 80.962 

136,689 

234,197 

267,641 

Berne  . . . | 

234.409 

468,516 

Lucerne  . . j 

65,288 

65,678 

130,965 

Uri.  . . . 

7.145 

7,616 

14,761 

Schwytz  . . ! 

22,251 

22,942 

45,193  1 

U nterwald — 

6,446 

6,953 

13,399 

Lower  . . 

5,578 

5,982 

11,561 

r, laris.  . . 

16,420 

17,038 

83,458 

Zug  . . J 

9,940 

9,727 

19.667 

Fribourg . . 

52.827 

53,043 

105,970 

Soieure  . . 

64,555 

34,972 

69,527 

Bade— 
Town  . . 

20,389 

20,862 

41,251 

Country  . 

25.770 

26,003 

51,773 

Schafflmusen 

17,133 

18,513 

35,648 

Apponwll — 
Exterior  . 

24,487 

24,117 

48,604 

Interior  . 

5,7*1 

6,2*9 

12,020  , 

St.  Gall  . . 

88,321 

91,770 

181,091  | 

Orison*  . . 

43,257 

47,920 

| »U77  | 

Argo  via  . . 

84,052 

100,548 

194.600  ! 

Thurgovia  . 

44,706 

45.581 

90,347 

Twin  . . 

64,037 

67,359 

131.398 

Vaud  . . . 

109,592 

104.014 

213.606 

Valais  . . 

45.785 

45,005 

i 90,880 

NcufchAtel  . 

48,522 

44,326 

87. *47 

Geneva  , . 

40,805 

42,540 

83,340 

Total . , 

1,254,610 

1,279,632 

2,534,242 

Physical  Geography. — Simond  has  not  inaptly 
remarked,  that  * some  idea  mav  be  formed  of  the 
Helvetic  geography  by  coin|>aring  the  country  to 
n large  town,  of  which  the  valleys  are  the  street*, 
and  the  mountains  groups  of  contiguous  house*.' 
(Travels  in  Switzerland,  i.  141.)  Indeed,  by  far 
the  larger  port  ion  of  Switzerland  consist*  of  moun- 
tains, comprising  ninny  of  the  highest  summit*  of 
the  Allis.  There  ia,  however,  a considerable  ex- 
tent of  flat  ground  in  the  N\V.,  in  the  cantons  of 
Fribourg,  llerne,  and  Solotliurn.  The  general  dis- 
tribution of  the  great  Alpine  chain*  in  the  S. 
and  E.  part*  of  Switzerland  ha*  been  already 
noticed  in  the  article  At.rs.  and  need  be  only 
briefly  indicated  hen*.  Two  great  parallel  chain*, 
enclosing  the  Valais,  extend  between  Mount 
Hlnnc,  in  Savoy,  near  the  8W.  boundary  of 
Switzerland,  and  Mount  St.  Got  hard.  To  the 
must  southerlv  of  these  chain*,  called  the  Pennine 
Alps,  belong  Mount  Rosa,  15,l.r>0  ft.,  and  Mount 
Orvin,  or  the  Matterhorn,  14,836  ft.  in  height. 
(Saussure.)  To  the  N.  chain,  or  the  Bernese 
Alps,  belong  the  Finsteraarhorn,  14,0X5  ft.,  the 
Monch,  13,497  fU,  and  the  Jungfrau,  13,717  ft.  in 
height.  E.  of  Mount  St.  iiothanl,  which  may  lie 
considered  the  central  point  of  the  Swiss  Alps,  the 
Kluetian  Alps  stretch  through  the C tritons ; while, 
on  the  X..  other  chain*  cover  with  their  ramiti- 
cations  most  part  of  the  four  Forest  cantons  (Lu- 
cerne, Schwytx,  Untcrwalden,  ami  Uri).  Among 
the  loftiest  summits  of  the  Hhn*tian  Alp*  are  the 
Dddiberg,  11.70.5  ft.;  and  Mnachelhom,  10,807  ft. 
in  height.  The  Alp*  of  the  Forest  cantons  have 
several  summits,  as  the  Gallcnstock  and  Suoaten- 
hom,  the  height  of  which  is  but.  little  inferior. 
Most  of  the  preceding chains  have  a general  direc- 
tion from  S\V.  to  NE.  But  the  direction  of  the 
main  ranges  throughout  the  rest  of  Switzerland  is 
generally  toward*  the  X.  or  NW.,  which,  also, 
corresponds  with  the  general  slope  of  the  country. 
In  the  \V„  however,  beyond  the  lakes  of  Xeuf- 
chntcl  and  Bienne,  the  slope  of  the  surface  is 
toward*  the  XE.  The  mountain-system  of  this 
part  of  Switzerland  is  that  of  the  Jura;  a system 
composed  of  several  parallel  ranges  of  mountains, 
inclosing  very  long  and  narrow  valleys,  but  no- 
where rising  to  C,UUU  ft,  iu  height. 


The  great  rivers  Rhine,  Rhone,  Inn,  Ticino,  and 
l)oubs  (see  the  names),  have  their  sources  in 
Switzerland ; after  which  the  chief  river  is  the 
Aar.  The  Aar  (see  the  article)  rises  at  the  f<*ot  of 
the  Finsteraarhorn,  anil  run*  at  first  E.,  but  after- 
ward* NW.  through  the  lake*  of  Brienz  and  Thun, 
to  about  9 m.  W.  Berne,  when  it  turns  NE.,  and 
finally  fi^lls  into  the  Rhine,  near  Klingenau,  after 
a course  of  alxiut  175  m.  This  river,  which  drains 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  Switzerland,  receives  on 
the  right  the  Emmen,  Wiggcr,  Sur,  Reuse,  and 
Limniat,aml,  on  the  left,  the  Sitnmen,  Saane,  and 
Thiele.  Unterseen,  Thun,  lteme,  SoLothurn,  and 
Aarau  are  on  it*  bank*.  The  Thur  and  Bin*, 
tributaries  of  the  Rhine,  are  tlie  only  other  streams 
that  deserve  notice. 

Switzerland  has  a greater  number  of  lake*  than 
any  other  tract  of  country  of  equal  extent  in  Eu- 
rope, excepting,  perhaps,  the  grand  duchy  of  Fin- 
land. All  these  lake*  are  navigable,  and  remark- 
able for  the  depth  and  purity  of  their  watci*.  and 
their  great  variety  of  fish.  The  following  is  a 
statement  showing  the  area,  height  of  surface 
above  the  sea  level,  and  greatest  ascertained  depth 
of  the  principal  Swiss  lake* : — 


Lake* 

Am 
In  M 

Hrlcbt 

OrcsiMt  ' 
IXrpth 

Genera,  or  Lemon  . 

240 

Ft. 

1,200 

Fl. 

1,012 

Constance  . . . 

200 

1,255 

964 

NeufVhatel  . . . 

90 

1.3*20 

400 

Luoerne  .... 

43 

1.380 

900 

Zurich 

1,362 

640 

Thun 

1 ,*!H» 

720 

Bri«nx 

1.902 

500 

Ztig 

1,885 

1,278 

Bienne 

1.419 

4<»> 

Wallenstadt  . . . 

1.3K5 

500 

Senqiach  .... 

1,748 

•• 

The  lake*  Maggiore  and  Lugano  are  partly,  also, 
in  Switzerland.  A notice  of  most  of  these  lake* 
will  be  found  in  this  work  under  their  several 
heads,  or  those  of  the  different  cantons  in  which 
they  are  situated. 

Switzerland  is  almost  wholly  composed  of  pri- 
mary and  sedimentary  rocks:  volcanic  formations 
are  rare.  The  geological  constitution  of  the 
mountain  chain*  has  been  already  noticed.  (At.i*s 
and  Jura.)  The  central  portion  of  the  Alps  con- 
sist* of  granite,  gneiss,  porphyry,  and  other  primary 
rocks,  inclosed  successively  by  transition  and  se- 
condary formations : the  .lura  is  wholly  of  a re- 
markable limestone  formation.  But  the  region 
between  the  Alps  and  the  Jura  is  occupied  with  a 
peculiar  formation  of  green  sandstone,  called  ra/>- 
hiK*e,  or  wu/el fluke,  alternating  occasionally  with 
limestone  and  gnmwacke,  which  extends  through- 
out all  the  lower  part*  of  Switzerland  into  S. 
Germany.  This  deposit  has  been  classed  with 
those  of  a tertiary  kind,  and  Broguinrt  and  other 
geologists  susjH'cted  it  to  be  of  a date  posterior  to 
the  formation  of  the  Baris  basin. 

The  mineral  riche*  of  the  mountains  are  but 
little  known  or  explored,  a few  iron  mines  in  the 
Jura  Iwing  the  only  ones  that  deserve  notice. 
There  are  numerous  mineral  springs,  many  of 
which  are  resorted  to  medicinally ; and  those  at 
Bex.  and  others  in  the  canton  of  Basle,  furnish 
considerable  quantities  of  salt.  A few  insignificant 
coal  bed*  have  been  met  with  ; hut  the  remaining 
mineral  product*  of  any  value  are  mostly  confined 
to  slate,  marble,  gypsum,  grauite,  and  other  kind* 
of  building  Ntone. 

The  climate  is  not  only  dejiendcnt  on  elevation, 
hut  on  the  influence  exercised  by  the  glaciers  in 
cooling  the  atmosphere,  the  openings  and  ex- 
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posure  of  the  valleys.  But,  on  the  whole,  Swit- 
zerland is  a much  colder  country  than  its  lat.  and 
situation  in  Europe  would  uppcar  to  warrant. 
At  Heme,  the  mean  annual  temp,  is  about  45° 
Kali.;  at  Basle,  4t»°:  and  at  Geneva  (1,200  ft. 
atiove  the  sea),  46A°  Fah.  The  climate  in  the 
Alpine  regions  is  believed  by  some  to  have  become  ! 
colder  in  recent  times  ; since  the  line  of  perpetual 
snow  (which  here  varies  from  about  9,300  to  9,000 
ft.  above  the  sea)  has  certainly  descended  lower, 
as  compared  w ith  a former  period ; the  glaciers 
have  increased  in  number ; and  many  tracts  are 
now  bare,  which  were  formerly  covered  with  forests 
and  |>asLure-grounda. 

The  vegetable  products  of  nearly  all  the  dif- 
ferent zones  of  continental  Europe  arc  found  in 
Switzerland.  The  Valais,  which  has  the  widest 
range  of  vegetation  among  the  Swiss  cantons, 
produces,  without  culture,  nearly  2,000  species  of 
plants,  exclusive  of  1,000  cryptogam  ia.  In  respect 
of  its  vegetable  products,  the  country  may  be 
classed  into  7 distinct  regions  or  zones,  according 
to  its  elevation,  as  follows : — 

fUgloni  Production* 


n,  rt. 

Lower  Region  — to  2,100!  Limit  of  the  vine.  In 
j lower  ports  of  Tessin 
and  Valais,  the  fig, 

! pomegranate,  Ac. 

Forest  do.  . 2,lf>0  — 3,600  Limit  of  the  elm.  Buck- 
I wheat  and  maize  to 
2,300  feet.  Cheanut 
I cease*  At  3,000  ft.  ) 

Beech  do.  . 3,500  — 6,300  Flax,  hemp,  and  barley 
flourish  at  4,000  ft., 
•boat  which  Italian 
poplar,  ash,  and  wild 
cherry  cease. 

Neither  jsitotoc*,  apples, I 
or  pears  grown.  [ 

Limit  of  trees  of  every! 
kind.  Includes  some 
good  pasture  land.  I 

Upper  do.  . 8,600  — snow  Only  shrubs  and  Alpine 
line  plants. 

Snow  Region,  above  line  of  Saxifraija  oppotiti/olia,  I 
. perpetual  snow.  I gentians,  chrysanthe- 

mums, Ac. 

There  are  various  exceptions  to  this  table,  con- 
sequent on  difference  of  lat.,  position,  and  other 
circumstances;  but  it  may  l>e  considered  as  ap- 
plying to  the  country  generally. 

Among  the  wild  animals  of  Switzerland  are  the. 
bear,  wolf,  lynx,  wild  boar,  chamois,  ibex,  deer, 
and  game  of  all  kinds,  the  marmot  and  ermine. 
The  chamois  is  becoming  scarce.  The  remarkable 
variety  of  the  spaniel,  so  useful,  and  the  breed  of 
which  is  preserved  with  such  care  at  the  hasjnre 
of  St.  Bernard,  is  of  Simnish  descent,  and  fro-  i 
quenlly  attains  the  height  of  2 ft.  and  the  length  ' 
of  G ft.  The  birds  of  prey  comprise  numerous  \ 
species  of  eagles  and  vultures,  one  of  which  latter, 
the  lammergcyrr  (lamb-destroyer),  is  said  to  be 
the  largest  native  bird  of  Europe.  Salmon,  trout, 
and  caq)  inhabit  the  lakes.  There  is  only  one 
venomous  serpent,  the  Coluber  berus ; but  the  in- 
sect tribes  are  numerous. 

Property  atul  Agriculture.  — Switzerland  is  a 
country  of  small  proprietors.  An  estate  of  150  or 
200 acres, belonging  loan  individual,  worth  perhaps 
from  904.  to  1004  a year,  would  be  considered  large 
everywhere  except  in  the  canton  of  Tessin,  or  the  j 
Kmiucnthal,  in  Berne,  and  a few  other  districts, 
where  local  customs  exist  to  prevent  the  too  great 
division  of  property.  Except  in  certain  of  these  ; 
districts  the  property  of  individuals  is  at  their  j 
death  divided  m equal  shares  among  their  children, 
without  respect  to  sex  or  seniority.  In  certain  j 
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I cantons,  however,  as  Glares,  landed  property  can- 
I not  be  left  to  any  one  not  a direct  descendant, 
and,  failing  such  heirs,  it  becomes  the  property  of 
the  government.  Indeed,  several  of  the  cantons 
and  government  a,  as  that  of  Berne,  and  the  greater 
number  of  the  towns,  |x>sses8  a very  great  extent 
j of  landed  property.  But  this  is  generally  appor- 
tioned in  small  lots  to  the  different  parties  having 
right  to  it,  or  is  depastured  in  common.  Switzer- 
land, in  fact,  is  almost  wholly  a pastoral  country  : 
little  corn  is  produced,  and  the  crops  are  scanty 
and  precarious.  Cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  constitute 
the  chief  riches  and  dependence  of  the  inbaba. 
There  are,  generally  speaking,  no  farmers;  each 
proprietor  fanning  his  own  small  portion  of  laud, 
and  the  mountainous  tracts  belonging  to  the  dif- 
ferent communities  being  depastured  in  common. 
No  foreigners  can  become  possessors  of  land,  nor 
can  native  Jews  in  several  of  the  cantons. 

Switzerland  has  been  estimated  to  comprise 

2.250.000  morgen  arable  land,  900.000  do.  land 
in  artificial  pastures,  120,000  do.  vineyards,  and 

2.400.000  do.  forests.  It  is  only  in  the’  canton  of 
Thurgau  that  com  is  produced  in  any  considerable 
quantity,  and  even  there  the  borne  growth  does 
not  exceed  two- thirds  the  required  supply.  In 
t’ri  no  com  is  raised;  and  in  certain  parts  of  the 
Bernese  Ohcrland  wheat  is  treated  as  an  exotic, 
ami  trained  carefully  over  twigs.  Rye,  oats,  and 
barley  are  principally  cultivated ; maize,  however, 
is  grown  in  some  parts  in  considerable  quantities. 
Ik -a  ns,  lentils,  potatoes,  turnips,  pumpkins,  flax, 
hemp,  wond,  madder,  )xippics,  and  tobacco  am  also 
grown,  but  toan  insignificant  extent.  Vines  flourish 
in  several  of  the  cantons  ; as  tin  the  shores  of  the 
lake  of  Geneva,  Yaud,  the  Valais,  Neufchntel,  and 
Aargau.  The  canton  of  Xeufchatcl  has  been  esti- 
mated to  produce,  at  an  average,  alxmt  700,000 
galls.,  400.000  of  which,  at  least,  are  sold  in  the 
neighbouring  cantons.  The  manufacture  of  spark- 
ling wine,  in  imitation  of  champagne.  1ms  of  late 
years  been  on  the  increase  in  Neufchatel,  ami  from 

120.000  to  140,000  bottles  arc  now  annually  ex- 
ported. Along  the  banks  of  the  I*ake  of  Constance, 
and  in  the  cantons  on  the  Rhino,  apple,  pear,  ami 
cherry  orchards  are  numerous  ; and  cider,  perry, 
kirschwaaser,  «fcc.  are  made  in  large  Quantities. 

‘Vineyard  husbandly’/  says  Mr.  taring  (Notes 
of  a Traveller,  p.  355),  * is  altogether  a garden 
cultivation,  in  which  manual  labour,  unassisted  by 
animal  power,  scarcely  even  by  the  simplest  me- 
chanical contrivance,  does  every  operation ; and 
this  gives  the  character  to  oil  their  husbandry: 
baud  labour  is  applied  to  all  crops,  such  as  potatoes, 
Indian  com,  and  even  common  grain  crops,  more 
extensively,  both  in  digging  and  clearing  the  land, 
than  with  us.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  agri- 
cultural villages  without  a horse;  and  all  cultiva- 
tion done  by  the  hand,  especially  where  the  main 
article  of  husbandry  is  either  dairy  produce  or 
that  of  the  vineyard/ 

Cows,  goats,  and  sheen,  as  already  stated,  con- 
stitute the  principal  wealth  of  the  Swiss,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  manufacturing  towns  excepted ; 
or,  to  discriminate  more  accurately,  the  goafs,  in 
a great  measure,  support  the  poorer  class,  while 
the  cows  supply  the  cheese,  from  which  the  richer 
derive  their  limited  wealth.  The  Swiss  peasant 
is  extremely  fond  of  his  eow;  and  to  pass  the 
winter  without  a cow  to  care  for  would  be  to  him 
extremely  irksome.  The  cantons  of  Glams,  the 
Grisons,  Appenzell,  Berne,  Tessin,  and  the  Valais, 
are  those  most  distinguished  for  the  extent  and 
excellence  of  their  pastures.  With  little  ex- 
ception, all  the  land  not  covered  with  forests,  in 
the  cantons  of  Schwytx  and  llri,  U used  for  the 
pasturago  of  cattle.  The  Alpine  poxturea  are 
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estimated,  not  by  their  extent,  but  by  the  number 
of  cows  they  will  maintain ; in  the  lower  Alp* 
about  3 acre*,  and  in  the  upper  from  10  to  15 
acre*,  being  the  usual  average  allowed  to  each. 
In  several  of  the  W.  cantons,  these  jmstures  are 
mostly  private  property;  in  the  E.  they  com- 
monly belong  to  the  canton,  beinp  apportioned 
among  the  different  pare.,  each  having  its  alp,  or 
common  pasture,  for  it*  cows.  Each  iuhab.  is  en- 
titled to  a share  of  this  pasture  from  June  to 
October.  Few  individuals,  however,  have  such  a 
number  of  cows  as  would  repay  the  labour  of 
attending  them  in  summer  on  the  mountains,  pro- 
jxTtie*  being  in  general  so  small  as  rarely  to  be 
able  to  maintain  above  five  or  six  cows  in  winter, 
and  usually,  indeed,  not  more  than  half  that 
number.  The  practice,  therefore,  is  for  pars,  to 
hire  herdsmen  and  assistants  to  take  care  of  the 
cows  in  summer  when  on  the  mountains,  and  to 
make  the  cheese.  The  owners  of  the  cows  get  credit 
daily  for  the  quantity  of  milk  furnished ny  their 
cows ; and  the  produce  of  the  sale  of  cheese  at  the 
end  of  the  season,  the  expenses  being  deducted,  is 
divided  amongst  them  in  pro|»ortion  to  the  total 
quantity  of  milk  furnished  by  each.  When  let, 
the  mountain  pastures  are  rented  from  the  middle 
of  May  to  the  middle  of  Sept,,  the  cattle  being 
kept  in  the  lowlands  during  the  remaining  eight , 
months  of  the  vear.  The  term  of  the  lease  on 
which  they  nre  let  rarely  exceeds  a summer.  Six 
or  eight  goats,  or  about  four  calves,  sheep,  or 
hogs,  are  deemed,  a a to  feeding,  equivalent  to  a 
cow  ; but  a horse  is  reckoned  equal  to  five  or  six  i 
cows,  because  he  roots  up  the  grass.  The  Swiss  { 
cows  are  very  handsome  animals,  and  so  valuable  ( 
that,  even  in  Switzerland,  they  fetch  about  20 1.  j 
each.  They  yield  more  milk  than  those  of  Lorn-  ! 
hardy,  where  they  are  in  great  demand.  In  some 
jmrts  of  Switzerland,  with  40  cows,  a cheese  of 
45  lbs.  may  be  made  doily;  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
Althorf  they  make,  in  the  course  of  100  davs, 
from  the  20*th  of  June,  two  cheeses  daily  of  25  lbs. 
each,  from  the  milk  of  18  cows.  Cheese  appears 
to  have  been  an  important  article  of  export  from 
Switzerland  from  a remote  period.  Many  varieties 
nre  made ; the  most  celebrated  of  which  are  those 
of  Schobziegcr  (see  U LA  turn),  and  of  Neufchatel 
and  Gruyfcre  (which  see).  About  30,000  cwt. 
Gray  i*re  cheese  is  said  to  be  annually  exported ; 
and* from  the  middle  of  July  to  Oct,,  about  800 
hones  are  employed  in  transporting  Swiss  cheeses 
over  Mount  Grias. 

The  total  number  of  cattle  in  Switzerland  has 
been  estimated  at  800,000,  of  which  600,000  are 
cows.  They  arc  principally  of  two  distinct  breeds  : 
one  of  large  size,  with  branching  horns,  mostly  in- 
habiting the  lower  parts  of  the  country  ; and  an- 
other called  the  Ohrrlandcr,  a small  and  inferior 
species,  confined  chiefly  to  the  Alps.  The  best  cattle 
nre  those  of  the  Simmenthal,  the  district  of  Saanen, 
and  the  cantons  of  Fribourg  and  Solothum ; the 
last  being  especially  remarkable  for  the  excellence 
of  its  oxen.  Cows,  as  well  as  oxen,  are  employed 
for  the  plough.  The  horses,  though  not  hand- 
some, are  strong  and  spirited,  and  well  adapted 
for  cavalry  and  artillery  sen-ice,  for  which  they 
are  exported  to  France  and  elsewhere.  Asses  and 
mules  are  bred  in  the  S.  cantons,  where  they  are 
mostly  used  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  and 
merchandise.  The  stock  of  sheep  is  estimated  at 
half  a milium,  and  of  goats  at  about  the  same 
number.  There  arc  two  varieties  of  sheep,  one 
native  covered  with  a coarse  white  wool ; and  the 
other  a Flemish  breed,  with  fine  wool  of  a dun 
and  yellowish  colour.  But  sheep  are  not  a fa- 
vourite stock,  and  it  is  only  in  a few  places  that 
the  improvement  of  their  fleeces,  by  crossing  with 


Merinos,  bits  been  at  all  attended  to.  Hogs  are  of 
a large  but  coarse  breed,  and  are  principally  kept 
in  the  Forest  cantons. 

The  urgent  necessity  of  possessing  fodder  for 
the  support  of  the  cattle  during  winter  makes  the 
collection  of  grass  for  hay  a work  of  (taramount 
importance,  lienee,  wherever  it  is  found,  it  is 
carefully  collected;  and  the  peasants,  having 
cmmjxnu  on  their  shoes,  to  prevent  them  slipping, 
gather  hay  in  places  inaccessible  to  cattle.  Grass, 
not  three  inches  high,  is  sometimes  cut  three 
times  a year;  and  in  the  valleys,  the  fields  arc 
shaven  as  close  as  a bowling-green,  and  all  the 
inequalities  dipt  as  with  a jmir  of  scissors.  In 
Switzerland,  as  in  Norway,  the  art  of  mowing 
seems  to  be  carried  to  its  highest  perfection,  and 
no  where  is  so  much  skill  and  attention  displayed 
in  harvesting  coni  and  hay.  Ilut  arable  and 
meadow  cultivation  are  both  in  a backward  state, 
owing  principally  to  the  pertinacity  with  which 
the  people  reject  innovations,  and  cling  to  old 
and  defective  methods  of  husbandry.  On  arable 
lands  fallows  take  place  every  4th  or  5th  year, 
and  the  culture  of  turnips  for  cattle  feeding  is  un- 
known. Great  attention  is,  however,  paid  to  the 
collection  of  both  solid  and  liquid  manure,  Imt 
they  arc  not  very  judiciously  employed.  The 
wages  of  agricultural  labour  are  low  ; but,  on  the 
whole,  the  rural  pop.  may  be  considered  well  off. 

The  diet  of  the  Swiss  consists  more  of  porridge 
than  is  general  in  England,  and  much  more  milk 
and  cheese  is  consumed.  In  other  reflects,  wine 
and  cider  being  substituted  for  beer,  the  catalogue 
of  articles  of  food  is  much  the  same  among  the 
iteasantrv  in  both  countries.  The  houses  inha- 
bited by  the  rural  pop*  are  mostly  of  wood,  but 
capacious,  and  furnished  generally  with  all  the 
articles  required  for  dailv  use.  The  herdsmen 
who  tend  the  cattle  in  tbe  Alpine  pastures  are 
lodged  in  chalets , or  rude  log  huts  formed  of  the 
trunks  of  pines,  and  having  rarely  Any  furniture, 
except  the  necessary  dairy  utensils. 

Chamois  hunting,  fishing  in  the  lakes,  and  boat 
building  employ  some  of  the  inhabs.  in  the  inter- 
vals of  agricultural  industry,  but  to  no  great 
extent.  A great  number  of  Swiss  emigrate  to 
foreign  countries,  where  they  act  as  valets,  and 
embark  in  various  trades,  especially  those  of  con- 
fectioners and  bakers ; always  returning,  how- 
ever, to  spend  or  invest  their  gains  in  their  native 
land.  The  Swiss  have  also  been  for  centuries  the 
cofu/ottirri  of  Europe ; and  have  always  been 
ready  to  barter  their  blood  and  bravery,  or  to 
enter  into  the  military  service  of  any  sovereign 
or  republic  that  chose  to  hire  their  services,  and 
to  support  any  cause,  however  unprincipled  or 
unjust.  There  were  formerly  numerous  .Swiss 
regiments  in  the  service  of  France  and  Spain; 
and  they  are  still  employed  by  the  Pope.  The 
foreign  mercenaries  are  extremely  economical ; 
and  such  of  them  as  survive  return  home  with  all 
that  they  have  been  able  to  amass. 

Manufactures. — Notwithstanding  the  geogra- 

hioal  disadvantages  of  Switzerland,  the  inhalw. 

ave  carried  some  branches  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustry to  a considerable  state  of  advancement. 
Various  parts  of  the  country  have  l>een  noted, 
since  the  13th  century,  for  their  manufactures; 
and  they  arc  now  more  extensively  carried  on 
than  ever.  Most  part  of  the  agricultural  inhah. 
are  almost  wholly  occupied  during  winter  at  the 
loom,  or  in  other  branches  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustry ; and  they  also  engage  in  them  during  the 
evenings  throughout  the  year,  and  when  their 
little  patch  of  land  docs  not  require  their  attention. 
In  the  districts  devoted  to  hand-loom  labour  from 
1 to  4 looms  arc  usually  to  be  found  in  a cottage ; 
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tho  weavers  being  furnished  with  the  warp  and 
woof  by  the  manufacturers,  to  whom  they  return 
the  woven  poods.  A line  drawn  through  Switzer- 
land in  a NNK.  direction,  across  the  canton  of 
F ribooig,  and  through  the  Saanen,  pretty  accuratel  v 
divides  the  German  from  the  French  pop.,  each 
portion  of  which  presents  in  its  manufactures 
some  distinguishing  characteristic  of  its  origin. 
In  the  French  cantons  the  manufacture  of  watches 
musical  boxes,  and  jeweller}'  are  m«wt  extensively 
carried  on ; while  cotton  and  Bilk  fabrics  are  the 
principal  employment  id*  the  inhabs.  of  the  E.  and 
NE.  cantons.  In  the  Grisons,  and  the  Italian 
cantons  8.  of  the  Swiss  Alps,  there  are  few,  if  any, 
manufactures.  The  principal  manufacturing  can- 
tons of  German  Switzerland  are  Appcnzcll  (outer 
Rhodes),  St  Gall,  Thurgau,  Zurich,  Aargau,  and 
llasle : and  in  the  French  part  of  the  country 
those  of  Geneva  and  NcufchatcL  Appcnzcll  and 
St  Gaul  are  the  principal  seats  of  the  cotton 
trade.  Raw  cotton  is  imported  from  England, 
France,  Holland,  and  Trieste;  cotton  twist  of  the 
higher  numbers  being  almost  wholly  brought 
from  England.  Cotton  printing  is  conducted  to 
some  extent  in  Xeufchntel,  where  the  quality  of 
the  water,  and  perhaps  other  physical  circum- 
stances, conspire  to  produce  brilliant  and  beautiful 
colours,  in  which,  indeed,  consists  the  whole 
excellence  of  the  Swiss  goods.  The  census  returns 
of  I860  furnish  some  details  os  to  the  number  of 
persons  engaged  in  the  various  manufactures.  In 
the  canton  of  Basle,  the  manufacture  of  silk 
ribbons,  to  the  annual  value  of  1*400, 0004,  occupies 

6.000  persons;  and  in  the  canton  of  Zurich  silk 
stuffs  to  the  value  of  1,600,0004  are  made  by 

12.000  operatives.  The  manufacture  of  watches 
and  jewellery  in  the  cantons  of  Xeufch&tcl,  Geneva, 
Vaud,  Berne,  and  Soleure  occupies  36,000  work- 
men, who  produce  annuallv  500,000  watches— 
three-sevenths  of  the  quantity  of  geld  and  four- 
sevenths  of  silver — valued  at  1,800,0004  In  the 
cantons  of  St.  Gall  and  Appenzell,  6,000  workers 
make  400,0004  of  embroidery  annually.  The 
printing  and  dyeing  factories  of  Glaris  turn  out 
goods  to  the  value  of  6,0004  per  annum.  The 
manufacture  of  cotton  goods  occupies  upwards  of 
1,000,000  spindles,  4,000  looms,  and  20,000  ope- 
ratives, besides  38,000  hand-loom  weavers.  Straw- 
plaiting,  in  the  cantons  of  Argovia,  Lucerne,  and 
llaslc,  employs  30,000  ]>ersons,  and  machine  build- 
ing, principally  at  Zurich,  6, <8)0.  In  many  of 
these  occupations,  agricultural  labour  is  combined 
with  factor}'  work. 

The  foundation  of  Swiss  manufactures  is  laid  in 
the  peculiar  distribution  of  property  in  the  country, 
and  the  necessities  of  the  innab.  Most  families 
have  a small  patch  of  land;  but,  as  its  cultivation 
does  not  occupy  half  their  lime,  and  is  besides  un- 
able to  afford  them  more  than  a scanty  supply  of 
the  most  indis|>ensablc  necessaries,  they  naturally 
endeavour  to  eke  out  their  limited  means  by  en- 
gaging in  weaving  and  such  like  employments. 
And  inasntuch  as  all  they  make  in  these  employ- 
ments is  so  much  clear  gain,  so  much  added  to  the 
fund  ou  which  they  must  otherwise  subsist,  it  is 
plain  they  can  afford  to  work  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible rate  of  wages.  The  Swiss,  from  their  situa- 
tion in  the  centre  of  Europe,  arc  obliged  to  pay  an 
enhanced  price  for  tbeir  cotton  ami  yam  ; so  that 
their  whole  advantage  cousists  in  their  being  able 
to  reduce  wages  to  next  to  nothing  without  being 
driven  from  the  business. 

The  intlucnce  of  the  circumstances  now  alluded 
to  has  been  increased  by  the  wise  and  liberal 
policy  followed  by  the  government.  Switzerland 
is  a country  in  which  the  great  principles  of  free 
labour  at  home,  and  free  intercourse  with  foreign- 


ers, have  been  fully  carried  into  practice.  No  re- 
strictions exist  uivon  the  pursuit  of  any  branch  of 
trade.  Industry  lias  been  left  to  itself.  Wealth 
has  not  been  diverted,  by  legislative  interference, 
from  its  own  natural  tendencies.  There  has  been 
no  foolish  struggle  encouraged  by  the  government 
between  the  protected  monopoly  of  the  few,  and 
the  unprotected  interests  of  the  many.  Two 
millions  of  men  have  made,  under  every  disad- 
vantage, the  experiment  of  free  trade  as  a system. 
The  consumer  has  been  allowed  to  go  to  the 
cheapest  market,  the  producer  to  the  dearest ; and 
activity  is  everywhere  visible  alike  in  the  trading 
and  agricultural  districts.  The  general  prosperity 
is  also  favoured  by  other  extraneous  circumstances : 
laud  is,  for  the  must  part,  released  from  tithes  and 
taxes,  and  the  people  subjected  to  very  trilling 
fiscal  burdens.  In  many  of  the  cantons  there 
is  no  national  debt ; and  some  of  them,  indeed, 
nearly  discharge  the  expenses  of  their  government 
out  of  the  interest  of  the  capital  accumulated  from 
the  surplus  revenues  of  previous  years. 

Tratlc. — The  federal  custom-house  returns  clas- 
sify all  imports  and  exports  under  three  chief 
headings,  namely,  ‘ live  stock,’  * ad  vahtrrm  goods,’ 
and  * goods  taxed  per  quintal.’  According  to  this 
classification,  the  import  and  export  trade  of  the 
Confederation  1862  and  1863,  was  as  follows:— 


Importation 

1865 

18«* 

Live  Stock  . . head 

Agricultural  Instruments, 
Carts  and  Railway  Car*  I 
riftgc*  for  Travellers,  and  > 
Merchandise,  ad  valorem 

francs  J 

Goods  taxed  per  quintal . \ 
including  loads  reduced  to  > 
quintals  . quintals  ) 

Exportation 

Live  Stock  . . head 

Wood  ami  Coal,  ad  valorem  frs. 

Goods,  per  load  k quintal  quin. 

815,613 

584,778 

14,536,694 

812,607 

488,232 

14,180,728 

101.530 

7.494,376 

2,077,543 

111.550 

5,839,249 

2,053,500 

The  direct  trade  of  Switzerland  with  its  four 
neighbour,  France,  the  states  of  the  Zollvcrein, 
Italy,  and  Austria,  was  as  follows  in  the  year  1863 : 


Head  of 
lull*  and 
other 
Animal* 

Ad  r&lor«n 

Quintals 

Prance — 

Imports .... 
Exports  .... 
Transit  Trade  . 

43,017 

41,351 

4,109 

Francs 
j 4JJS8.827  | 

7,424,850 

668,502 

281,320 

Total  . . . 

88,477 

4,858,827 

8,374,672 

German  Zollvcrein — 
Imports .... 
Exports  .... 
Transit  Trade 

67,379 

20,290 

23,627 

| 173,406 1 

6,662,472 

858,785 

615,042 

Total  . . . 

111,496 

172,495 

0,031,399 

Italy— 

Imports .... 
Exports  .... 
Transit  Trade  . 

77,986 

44,845 

63,863 

j 1400,903  | 

1,434,696 

4411,765 

398,559 

Total  . . . 

186,694 

1,300,203 

2,265,020 

Austria — 

Imports  ...» 
Exports .... 
Transit  Trade  . 

24,225 

5.064 

6,089 

1 H 

366,404 

64,162 

34,493 

Total  . . . 

35,378 

7,724 

465,060 
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Switzerland  enjoys  a large  share  of  the  transit 
trade  between  Germany  and  Italy,  Austria,  and 
France,  The  road*,  which  are  maintained  by  the 
cantonal  government!*,  are  everywhere  in  good 
order,  and,  in  addition  to  them,  a very  complete 
network  of  railways  has  been  established  within 
the  last  ten  years.  The  progress  of  this  railway 
system  is  shown  in  the  following  table:  — 


Yrtn 

Total  length  of  Line* 
concnltd 

Lenjrtb  of  line* 
or—* 

LiruM 

Kiitfliih 

MlH-» 

U(UM 

KiwrUih 

Milo« 

244 

732 

43 

129 

] H.’SJ 

3314 

1,008 

70 

210 

tH'.r 

383 

1,149 

I»7 

321 

1 K-YS 

392 

1,173 

146 

43* 

1K.VJ 

3*>7 

13)71 

19(5 

:>sn 

i860 

3 

1,050 

220 

600 

Government, — The  22  cantons  arc  united  on 
equal  terms  in  a confederation  for  mutual  defend1 ; 
but,  in  most  other  respects,  each  has  its  own  inde- 
pendent internal  administration.  The  govern- 
ment is  wholly  republican  in  every  canton.  Be- 
fore 1831,  when  important  reforms  took  place  in 
the  Swiss  constitutions,  the  cantons  were  divides! 
into  aristocratic  and  democratic;  but  at  present 
the  government  is  more  or  less  democratic  in  all. 
In  Uri,  Schwytz,  UnterwakJen,  Glams,  Zug,  and 
Appenzell,  the  functions  of  legislation  and  sove- 
reignty are  vested  in  the  lands  grmeinde,  or  gene- 
ral assembly  of  the  inhabit.,  in  which  every  citizen 
of  full  age,  without  any  pro|>erty  qualification  has 
a vote.  In  the  Other  cantons  the  legislative 
power  is  delegated  to  the  landrath,  or  council  of 
representatives,  elected  in  the  primitive  or  general 
assembly  of  the  iuhabs.,  the  elective  suffrage  iu 
which  is  universal,  or  nearly  so.  And  in  some  of 
these  cantons,  as  St.  Gall  and  Basle  (country),  the 
primitive  assemblies  have  a veto  on  the  decisions 
of  their  grand  council  in  all  matters  of  an  organic 
character;  while  in  others  the  people  at  large  have 
the  right  to  revise  their  constitution  in  primitive 
assembly  afler  a certain  number  of  years.  The 
grand  council,  where  it  exists,  elects  the  petty 
council,  or  executive  power,  at  the  head  of  which 
is  the  burgomaster  or  aroyrr  of  the  canton;  in 
other  cantons  the  landatnman , or  landahauptmann, 
is  chosen  by  the  general  assembly. 

The  form  of  the  general  government,  or  the 
federal  constitution,  has  also,  since  1848,  under- 
gone grent  modifications.  A contest  was  con- 
tinued for  a lengthened  period  between  those  who 
wished  to  preserve  for  individual  cantons  the 
greatest  amount  of  free  action,  and  those  who 
wished  to  strengthen  the  general  government,  and 
to  render  its  authority  paramount.  It  would  lie 
irksome  to  enter  into  any  details  with  respect  to 
this  contest.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  after  a great 
deal  of  acrimonious  discussion,  which  led  ulti- 
mately to  a civil  war,  the  partv  favourable  to  a 
more  intimate  union  of  the  different  cantons 
gained  a decided  prefxmderanee.  Iu  consequence 
a new  constitution  was  proclaimed,  on  the  12th 
September,  18*18.  Under  this  new  arrangement 
the  federal  assembly  consists  of  two  divisions,  a 
national  assembly,  and  a council  of  state,  or  senate. 
The  first  consists  of  deputies  (111  in  all)  from 
each  canton,  iu  the  proportion  of  a deputy  to 
every  20,000  iuhabs.  ; and  the  second,  or  senate, 
consists  of  44  mems.,  or  2 for  each  canton.  The 
federal  assembly  chooses  from  ntnong  its  member* 
a national  council  of  7 individuals,  which  is,  in 
fact,  the  executive  government.  But  the  powers 
committed  to  this  council  are  comparatively 
limited ; the  federal  assembly  reserving  to  itself 
the  right  to  declare  war,  to  make  peace,  to  con- 


clude all  sorts  of  treaties  and  alliances,  to  nomi- 
nate diplomatic  agents,  to  fix  the  amount  of  the 
military  force,  and  to  regulate  the  customs  and 
transit  duties,  and  other  taxes  imposed  for  public 
purposes,  the  business  of  the  p«!»t-oflice,  of  inter- 
nal communication,  and  the  mint. 

Under  the  old  system  there  was  no  proper  judicial 
tribunal  for  the  decision  of  disputed  questions  be- 
tween different  cantons,  so  that  when  they  occurred 
they  had  always  to  be  submitted  to  arbitration ; 
the  diet  being  authorised,  in  the  event  of  the 
arbiters  not  agreeing,  to  ap|>otnt  an  umpire.  Under 
the  new  constitution  this  objectionable  system  hna 
been  so  far  amended,  that  a tribunal  has  been 
constituted  which  determines  all  questions  be- 
tween the  cantons  and  the  Confederation,  between 
one  canton  and  another,  and  bctw'ccn  cantons  and 
individuals.  But  uufortuuntely  the  judges  in  this 
tribunal,  who  are  named  by  the  assembly,  are  not 
appointed  for  life,  or  during  good  behaviour,  but 
for  H years  only.  They  are  really,  therefore,  the 
mere  nominees  of  the  party  which  happens  to 
have  at  the  time  a majority  in  the  assembly,  so 
that  in  political  matters  but  little  weight  can  bo 
attached  to  their  decisions. 

Formerly  the  diet  met  alternately  in  Berne, 
Zurich,  and  Lucerne,  two  years  in  each,  but  now 
it  meets  in  Berne  only.  Religious  differences  had 
a great  deal  to  do  in  bringing  about  the  late 
changes;  and  it  is  a fundamental  principle  in  the 
new  order  of  things  that  the  expulsion  of  tho 
Jesuits  shall  be  maintained,  and  monasteries  be 
everywhere  suppressed. 

The  revenue  of  the  Confederation  consists  chiefly 
of  a money  contingent  contributed  bv  the  different 
cantons  proportionally  to  their  military  contin- 
gent, and  of  the  tolls  on  ini|K>rts  collected  by  the 
frontier  cantons,  and  accounted  for  by  them  to 
the  assembly.  It  amounted,  in  1863,  to  20,621,559 
francs,  or  824,862/.,  while  the  expenditure,  in  the 
same  year,  was  20,32*2,324  francs,  or  812,803/. 
The  number  of  men  each  canton  furnishes  to  tho 
federal  army  varies  according  to  its  amount  of  pop. 
and  resources.  The  total  armed  force  of  the  Con- 
federation, according  to  the  scale  adopt ed  in  1840, 
amounts  to  64,000  men,  viz.  61,800  infantry, 

5.800  artillery,  5,700  cavalry,  and  700  engineers. 
Switzerland  has,  however,  no  standing  army  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  only  a militia 
force,  in  which  every  male  Swiss  must  serve  for  a 
certain  number  of  years,  holding  himself  at  all 
times  ready  if  called  on  for  cantonal  or  federal 
sendee,  Kvery  two  years  a federal  camp  is  formed 
for  exercise ; and  at  Thun,  in  the  canton  of  Berne, 
a school  for  the  instruction  of  oflicers  is  held  for 
two  months  each  year. 

Each  canton  has  its  own  code  of  laws,  which 
arc,  in  general,  similar  to  those  prevalent  in  Ger- 
many. In  some  cantons,  as  Fnlxmrg,  Schwyta, 
Ac.,  the  Carolina,  or  penal  code  of  Charles  V.,  was 
in  force  down  to  a late  period,  trials  were  not 
public,  and  juries  did  not  exist;  but  in  these 
res|»ects  some  considerable  improvements  have 
latterly  been  effected.  The  prisous  in  most  parts 
of  the  country  are  in  a bad  state.  In  Berne,  how- 
ever, and  especially  in  the  French  cantons,  im- 
proved and  liencvofent  systems  of  discipline  have 
been  adopted,  and  at  Geneva  the  panoptic  peni- 
tentiary system  of  Hcntham  has  been  introduced. 

Rehgion. — At  the  census  of  I860,  there  were  in 
the  republic  1,483,498  I*rotestanta,  and  1,040.534 
Roman  Catholics.  Besides  the  Catholic  and  1 ’ro- 
tes tarn  pop.  there  are  about  GOO  Anabaptist*,  and 

1.800  Jews.  The  latter  enjoy  no  political  right*. 
The  Catholic  are  much  more  numerous  than  the 
Protestant  clergy,  comprising  altogether  about 
6, IKK)  individuals  (regular  and  secular),  the  in- 
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comes  of  mnnv  of  whom  are  very  considerable. 
There  ore  four  Horn.  Cath.  dioceses ; (’bur  ami  .St. 
Gall,  Buie,  Lausanne,  ami  Sion  ; the  bi*hoji«  of 
which  arc  suffragans  of  the  archbishop  of  Milan. 
Tessin  ia  in  the  diocese  of  the  bishop  of  Como. 
The  government  of  the  Protestant  church  is  con- 
sidered a branch  of  the  department  of  public  in- 
struction, and  as  such  belongs  to  the  magistrates 
in  the  various  cantons. 

The  Swiss  Protestant  church  was  originally 
Calvin istic  in  principle,  and  Presbyterian  in  its 
form.  But  the  real  by  which  the  Swiss  Pro- 
testants were  formerly  distinguished  appears 
wholly  evaporated ; and  it  is  a singular  ami  not 
easily  explained  fact,  that,  in  the  Protestant  can- 
tons, religion  is,  at  present,  less  enred  for,  and  has 
less  influence,  than  anywhere  else  in  Eurojte. 
The  people  are  not  infidels ; but  are  wholly  indif- 
ferent to,  ami,  in  fact,  careless  about  religion. 
This  is  the  result  of  a variety  of  causes ; ami  is 
principally,  perhaps,  to  be  ascribed  to  something 
defective  in  the  system  under  which  the  clergy 
are  Hp|K)inted,  ami  in  their  training.  It  is  right, 
however,  to  state  that,  notwithstanding  the  neglect 
of  religion,  the  Swiss  Protestants  are  eminently 
moral  in  their  habits;  and  are  honest  and  upright 
in  their  dealings. 

Education, . — Public  education  is  very  widely 
diffused.  Parents  must  give  their  children  some 
sort  of  education,  from  the  age  of  5 to  that  of  8 
years;  or  their  neglect  may  be  punished  by  tine, 
and,  in  some  cases,  even  by  imprisonment.  The 
obstinate  refusal  of  parents  to  send  their  children 
to  school  is,  however,  a rare  case;  because  no  child 
becomes  able  to  exercise  the  rights  of  citizenship, 
or  is  taken  into  service  of  any  kind,  without 
having  first  received  the  sacrament,  which  is  ad- 
ministered to  those  only  who  have  attained  a 
certain  degree  of  instruction.  In  every  district 
there  are  primary  schools,  in  which  the  elements 
of  education,  geography,  history,  ami  singing  are 
taught ; and  secondary  schools  for  youths  of  from 
12  to  15,  in  which  instruction  is  given  in  ancient 
ami  modern  languages,  geometry,  natural  history, 
the  tine  arts,  music,  and  calligraphy.  In  both 
these  schools  the  rich  and  the  js*»r  are  educated 
together,  the  latter  being  admitted  gratuitously. 
There  arc  normal  schools  in  several  of  the  cantons 
for  the  instruction  of  schoolmasters ; who  are  sub- 
sequently paid,  by  the  cantons,  salaries  varying 
usually  from  104  to  50/.  a year.  .Sunday  schools 
exist  in  several  cantons,  ami  Lancastrian  schools 
in  Geneva  ami  Vaud.  There  are  superior  gymnasia 
in  all  the  chief  towns.  Basel  has  u university, 
which  was  formerly  much  frequented;  ami  since 
1832  universities  have  been  established  in  Berne 
and  Zurich.  In  the  principal  towns  there  are 
gtnnl  libraries  and  literary  associations. 

Social  Condition, — Every  parish  or  community 
is  obliged  to  support  its  own  poor,  who  become 
chargeable  on  their  own  commune.  But  only 
those  having  the  rights  of  citizenship  have  a right 
to  eleemosynary  support,  the  privilege  not  being 
extended  to  others,  though  borne  ill  the  commune. 
In  m<*t  instances,  the  communes  have  poor-funds 
administered  independently  of  the  cantonal  go- 
vernment ; but  if  these  are  not  found  sufficient,  a 
poor-rate  is  levied.  This  rath  is  always  limited, 
being  in  Zurich  no  more  than  about  2}d.  a year 
from  each  individual.  The  number  of  poor  appears 
to  I*;  on  the  decrease. 

* 'Hie  peculiar  feature  in  the  condition  of  the 
Swiss  pop.’  says  au  English  traveller  already 
quoted  (Luing’s  Notes,  p.  330),  ‘the  great  charm 
of  Switzerland,  next  to  its  natural  scenery,  is  the 
air  of  wcll-licing,  the  neatness,  the  seuse  of  pro- 
perty imprinted  on  the  people,  their  dwellings, 


their  plots  of  land.  They  have  a kind  of  Robin- 
son Crusoe  industry  about  their  houses  and  little 
properties;  they  are  perpetually  building,  repair- 
ing, altering,  or  improving  something  about  their 
tenements.  The  spirit  of  the  proprietor  is  not  to 
be  mistaken  in  all  that  one  sees  in  Switzerland. 
Some  cottages,  for  instance,  are  adorned  with  long 
texts  from  Scripture  (tainted  on  or  burnt  into  the 
wood  in  front  over  the  door;  others,  especially  in 
the  Simraenthal  und  Haslethal,  with  the  |»edigreo 
of  the  builder  ami  owner.  These  show,  some- 
times, that  the  property  has  been  held  for  200 
years  by  the  same  family.  None  of  the  women  arc 
exempt  from  field-work,  even  in  the  families  of  very 
substantial  peasant  proprietors,  whose  houses  arc 
furnished  as  well  os  any  country  houses  with  us. 
All  work  as  regularly  as  the  poorest  male  indi- 
vidual. The  laud,  however,  being  their  own,  they 
have  a choice  of  work,  and  the  hard  work  is  gene- 
rally doue  by  the  men.  The  felling  and  bringing 
home  wood  for  fuel ; the  mowing  grass  generally, 
but  not  always;  the  carrying  out  manure  on  their 
back ; the  handling  horses  and  cows,  digging,  and 
such  heavy  labour,  is  man's  work : the  binding 
the  vine  to  the  pole  with  a straw,  which  Is  done 
three  times  in  the  course  of  its  growth ; the  making 
the  hay,  the  pruning  the  vine,  twitching  off  the 
su|>ertiuous  leaves  and  tendrils, — these  lighter,  yet 
necessary  Jobs  to  be  done  about  vineyards  or 
orchards,  form  the  women's  work.  But  females, 
both  in  France  and  Switzerland,  ap|>cnr  to  have  a 
far  more  important  role  in  the  family,  among  the 
lower  and  middle  classes,  than  with  us.  The 
female,  although  not  exempt  from  out-door  work, 
and  even  hard  work,  undertakes  the  thinking  and 
managing  department  in  the  family  affairs,  and 
the  husband  is  but  the  executive  officer.  The 
female  Is,  in  fact,  very  remarkably  superior  in 
manners,  habits,  tact,  and  intelligence  to  the  hus- 
band, in  almost  every  family  of  the  middle  or 
lower  classes  in  Switzerland.  One  is  surprised  to 
see  the  wife  of  such  good,  even  genteel,  manners 
and  sound  sense,  and  altogether  such  a su|>crior 
person  to  her  station,  and  the  husband  very  often 
a mere  lout.  The  hen  is  the  better  bird  ail  over 
Switzerland.’ 

_ The  population  of  Switzerland  is  very  unequally 
divided  between  the  several  cantons,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  subjoined  table : — 


Cantons 

Arm  In 
Sqnar*  Miles 

l’o|raUttan 
l*r  Sq.  Mils 

Zurich  . 

685*3 

866*8 

Herne 

2,361*5 

178-8 

Lucerne 

587*4 

226*1 

Schwyts  . 

838*6 

180*3 

Uri  .... 

420*8 

84*4 

Unterwold— Upper  . 

Lower  . 

| 262*8 

95*6 

O laris 

279*8 

107*9 

Zug  .... 

85*4 

204*4 

Fri  bourg  . 

663*9 

177*1 

Koleure  . . . 

254*6 

273*6 

Haste— City 

Country  . 

} 184*6 

420*2 

Schaffhausen 

119^7 

294*9 

Appenzell— Exterior 
Interior . 

| 152*8 

859*8 

St.  Gall  . 

747*7 

228*2 

Orisons 

2,968*0 

30-2 

Argovia  . . . 

60*2*4 

897*7 

Thurgovia . 

268*8 

368*6 

Te&sili  . . . 

1,084*7 

118*8 

Vaud  .... 

1,181*9 

168*8 

Valais  . . 

1,661*6 

50-5 

NeufchAtel 

880*8 

252*5 

Geneva  . . 

*91*8 

708*6 

Total  . 

15,258*0 

157*2  j 
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In  dividing  the  people  of  Switzerland  according 
to  their  language,  nearly  1,500,000  speak  a German 
dialect,  450,000  French,  and  about  125,000  a cor- 
rupt Italian  : in  a large  part  of  the  Grisons,  the 
ltomonsch  tongue,  bearing  a very  close  analogy  to 
the  ancient  Latin,  is  spoken  in  several  dialects. 
The  distinctions  of  language  are  the  principal 
among  the  Swiss : there  are  few  physical  differ- 
ences in  the  inhabs.  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
country,  except  that  the  natives  of  the  mountain- 
ous parts  are  the  more  mtuiculnr  and  active.  'Hie 
Swiss  an*  unquestionably  a brave  people  devoted 
to  their  home  and  their  freedom,  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  which  they  have  often  made  great  sacri- 
fices and  exertions.  The  situation  in  which  they 
arc  placed,  their  scanty  means  of  subsistence,  the 
necessity  of  husbanding  their  resources,  and  the 
difficulty  of  increasing  them,  have  made  them 
sober,  industrious,  and  economical.  However, 
though  attached  to  their  country,  they  have  no 
relish  for  its  magnificent  natural  beauties ; and 
though  an  honest,  laborious,  prudent,  and,  on  the 
whole,  res|>ectable  people.,  they  have  little  that  is 
ammhle  or  attractive  in  their  character. 

Hittory. — After  the  conquest  of  Helvetia  by 
Julius  Cwsar,  the  Homans  founded  in  it  several 
flourishing  cities,  which  were  afterwards  destroyed 
by  tho  barbarians.  On  the  decline  of  the  Homan 
empire,  it  successively  formed  a part  of  the  king- 
dom of  Burgundy  and  the  dominions  of  the  Mero- 
vingian and  Carlo  vingian  kings ; while  tho  E.  part 
of  Switzerland  became  first  subject  to  the  Alle- 
manni,  and  subsequently  it  was  wholly  included 
in  the  German  empire  under  Conrad  II.  in  1037. 

The  house  of  llapsburg  had,  from  an  early  pe- 
riod, the  supremacy  over  all  the  E.  part  of  Swit- 
zerland ; and  it  preserved  its  ascendancy  till  about 
1307.  when  Uri,  Schwytz,  and  Unterwalden  en- 
tered into  a confederacy  for  mutual  aid  against 
Austria,  which  com|»act  was  confirmed  after  the 
defeat  of  Leopold  duke  of  Austria,  at  the  l*attle  of 
Morgnrten,  in  1315.  From  1332  to  1353,  Lucerne, 
Zurich,  Glarus,  Zug,  and  Berne  joined  the  con- 
federation. Aargau  was  conquered  from  Austria 
in  1415;  the  abbey  and  town  of  St.  Gall  joined 
the  other  cantons  in  1451-64;  Thurgau  was  taken 
in  1460;  Fribourg  and  Solothum  admitted  in  1431 ; 
the  Grisons  in  1407 ; Basle  and  Schaft'hnusen  in 
1501,  and  Appenzell  in  1513.  About  this  time 
Tessin  was  conquered  from  the  Milanese,  and  Vaud 
was  taken  from  Savoy  by  the  Bernese,  in  1560. 
The  remaining  cantons  were  not  finally  united  to 
the  confederation  till  the  time  of  Napoleon ; and 
the  compact,  by  which  all  were  placed  on  a perfect 
equality,  only  dates  from  the  peace  of  1814. 

SYDNEY,  a town  of  E.  Australia,  the  cap.  of 
the  British  colony  of  New  South  Wales,  on  a cove 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  magnificent  bay,  or  inlet  of 
the  sea,  called  Port  Jackson,  about  7 m.  from  its 
mouth.  Pop.  of  town,  56,470,  and  of  town  and 
suburbs,  93,202  in  1861.  The  town  stapds  princi- 
pally on  two  hilly  necks  of  land  bounding  Sydney 
Cove  on  the  E.  and  W.,  and  on  the  intervening 
flat  ground  for  nearly  2 m.  inland,  and  would 
appear,  from  the  extent  it  covers,  to  contain  a 
much  larger  pop.  than  really  belongs  to  it;  but 
the  houses  in  many  parts  are  not  more  titan  one 
story  in  height,  and  are  generally  surrounded  by  ] 
gardens.  In  tho  older  jiart  of  Sydney,  termed 
* the  Hocks,’  the  streets  are  comparatively  irre- 
gular, for,  owing  to  a want  of  Attention  at  first, 
they  Were  laid  out,  and  the  houses  built,  accord- 
ing to  the  views  of  individuals,  without  any  fixed 
or  regular  plan.  But  latterly  this  defect  has  been 
to  a considerable  degree  remedied  in  the  old  streets, 
and  the  new  ones  are  systematically  laid  out.  On 
the  left  side  of  the  cove  many  handsome  houses 
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rise  in  successive  terraces.  The  E.  peninsula  is 
almost  wholly  occupied  by  the  government  domain. 
The  new  government  house,  an  extensive  struc- 
ture in  the  Elizabethan  style,  cost  50,000/.  Tho 
barracks  were  till  lately  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
but  owing  to  the  frequent  squabbles  that  took 

Edacc  between  the  troops  and  the  citizens,  the 
wirracks  have  been  removed  to  the  Surrey  hills, 
about  24  m.  from  the  town.  The  extensive  barracks 
and  hospitals  that  were  formerly  required  for  tho 
service  of  the  convicts,  have  been  appropriated 
partly  for  the  tempo  ran’  accommodation  ol  immi- 
grants, and  |iartlv  for  other  purposes.  Among  tho 
other  public  buildings  are  tne  court-house,  police 
and  commissariat  offices,  custom-house,  and  new 
gaol.  Sydney  has  a cathedral  and  several  Eng- 
lish churches,  a Horn.  Cath.  chapel,  a handsome 
Gothic  building,  with  chapels  for  Presbyteriana, 
Wesley  ana,  and  other  dissenters.  Among*  its  edu- 
cational institutions  are  the  Australian  College 
and  Sydney  College,  which  furnish  superior  in- 
struction in  classics,  mathematics,  ana  Euglish 
literature ; a normal  institution,  with  Episcopa- 
lian, I*reabyterian,  and  Horn.  Cath.  schools. 

Sydney  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  capital  of 
a great  trading  colony.  Port  Jackson  is  one  of 
the  finest  natural  basins  in  the  world.  It  stretches 
about  15  m.  into  the  country,  and  has  numerous 
creeks  and  bays : the  anchorage  is  everywhere  ex- 
cellent, and  ships  are  protected  from  every  wind. 
The  entrance  to  this  fine  bay  is  between  two  gi- 
gantic cliffs,  not  quite  2 ns.  apart.  Ou  the  most 
southerly,  in  lat.  33°  61'  30"  S„  long.  151°  16'  30" 
E.,  a lighthouse  has  been  erected,  the  lantern  of 
which  is  elevated  67  ft.  above  the  ground,  and 
about  345  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  is  navigable  for 
ships  of  any  burden  to  the  distance  of  lorn,  from 
its  entrance,  or  7 m.  above  Sydney,  up  what  is 
called  the  Paramatta  river.  Sfiips  come  close  up 
to  the  wharfs  and  stores  of  the  town,  their  cargoes 
being  hoisted  from  the  ship’s  hold  into  the  ware- 
house*. Sydney  is  consequently  the  emporium 
of  all  the  settlements  in  this  part  of  Australia, 
and  has  a very  extensive  trade.  Previously  to 
tho  discovery  of  the  gold  fields,  wool  was  'tho 
great  article  of  export,  and,  though  it  is  now  far 
surpassed  bv  gold,  it  continues  to  lie  of  great  im- 
portance. Yhcre  entered  the  port,  in  1862,  961 
vessels,  of  a total  burden  of  313,302  tons;  and 
there  cleared,  in  the  same  year,  835  rereels,  of 
276,129  tons  burden. 

The  great  articles  of  importation  nre  wines  and 
spirits,  manufactured  goods  and  apparel  of  all 
sorts,  hardware,  earthenware,  saddlery,  books  and 
stationery,  and  carriages  from  England ; tea  from 
China;  and  sugar  from  the  Mauritius  and  Cal- 
cutta. The  value  of  the  imports  into  Sydney  ex- 
ceeded for  a lengthened  period  the  value  o*f  the 
exports ; the  excess  of  the  former  being,  in  fact, 
the  amount  of  the  remittances  from  Great  Britain 
on  account  of  the  convict  establishment.  But 
since  the  latter  was  suppressed,  tho  value  of  the 
exports  has  been  equal  to  that  of  the  imports. 

SYLHET,  a district  of  British  India,  presid. 
Bengal,  beyond  the  Brahmaputra,  and  chiefly  be- 
tween the  24th  and  25th  degs.of  N.  lat.  and  the  91st 
and  93rd  of  E.  long.,  having  N.  the  territory  of 
the  Cosseahs  and  Jynteah,  E.  Cachar,  S.  Tippcrah, 
and  W.  the  district  of  Myennusing  and  Dacca. 
Area,  3,532  sq.  m.  Pop.  estimated  at  1,200,000. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  densely  peopled  portions  of 
the  British  dominions  in  the  East.  Its  borders 
are  mountainous,  and  on  the  E.  and  S.  the  moun- 
tains rise  to  the  height  of  about  6,000  ft. ; but  its 
central  part,  which  is  flat  and  intersected  by  the 
Bnrnh  and  a great  many  other  rivers  tributary  to 
the  Bralunaputra,  is  covered  with  rice  fields.  Cot- 
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ton  and  sugar  are  raised  in  considerable  quantities ; 
and  Svlhct  produce*  the  finest  oranges  aud  limes 
throughout  British  India:  they  are  grown  in  ex- 
tensive plantations,  or  rather  forests,  and  exported 
to  a great  extent.  Chunam,  wax,  aloe  wood,  wild 
silk,  and  elephants  are  among  the  other  chief  pro- 
ducts; and  coal  of  a very  fair  quality  has  been 
somewhat  recently  discovered.  Boat-building  is 
pursued  pretty  extensively,  and  Sylhet  shields  are 
articles  much  prized  bv  the  natives  of  llindostau. 
The  land  is,  in  general,  very  much  divided.  Mo- 
hammedans are  numerous  in  this  district.  Sylhet, 
its  chief  town,  and  the  residence  of  the  principal 
authorities,  is  on  the  Soormah,  in  lat.  24°  65'  N., 
long.  91°  40'  E. 

SYRA  (an.  Seym a),  an  island  belonging  to 
Greece,  in  the  group  called  the  N.  Cyclades;  the 
port  of  Syra,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  island,  1 5 m. 
W.  from  the  greater  Delos,  being  in  lat.  87°  26  80” 
N.,  long.  24°  66'  E.  It  is  alsmt  10  m.  in  length, 
N.  and  S.,  and  5 m.  in  breadth.  Though  rugged 
and  not  very  fruitful,  it  is  well  cultivated ; and 
the  pop.,  which  in  1825  was  not  supposed  to  exceed 
4,500,  is  now  estimated  at  nearly  40,000.  It  is 
indebted  for  this  extraordinary  increase  of  pop.  to 
the  convenience  and  excellence  of  its  port  and  its 
central  situation,  which  have  mode  it  a consider- 
able commercial  entrepot.  Most  part  of  the  trade 
that  formerly  centred  at  Sdo  is  now  carried  on 
here ; and  the  island  has  not  only  received  nume- 
rous immigrants  from  that  island,  but  also  from 
many  other  parts  of  Greece.  Great  Britain  and 
most  European  powers  have  consuls  in  Syra ; and 
it  also  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries to  the  Levant.  The  town,  which  is  in 
great  part  old,  has  several  new  streets  and  houses, 
and  has  an  appearance  of  great  bustle  and  ani- 
mation. 

Pherycides,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
ancient  Greek  philosophers,  the  disciple  of  Pitta- 
cus,  and  the  master  of  Pythagoras,  was  a native 
of  this  island. 

SYRACUSE  (an.  Syractua),  a famous  city  of 
Italy,  island  of  Sicily,  prov.  Noto,  cap.  of  a dist. 
and  cant.,  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  island,  31  m.  SSIC. 
Catania.  Pop.  19,401  in  1862.  The  modem  city 
is  wholly  confined  to  that  small  portion  of  the  site 
of  the  ancient  city  included  in  the  island  of  Or- 
tygia, separated  from  the  mainland  by  a fosse,  and 
projecting  S.  in  the  shape  of  a narrow  peninsula, 
inclosing  between  it  ami  the  mainland  the  noble 
basin  called  the  Great  Harbour,  which  its  security 
and  the  facility  of  its  access  render  one  of  the  best 
ports  in  the  Mediterranean.  Outside  the  peninsula 
is  the  Littlo  Harbour  (an.  Trogilus).  Syracuse  is 
pretty  strongly  fortified,  being  defended  by  a bas- 
tioned  wall  and  other  works.  The  port  is  protected 
by  the  castle  of  Maniaces,  near  the  S.  extremity  of 
the  peninsula.  The  modem  city  has  little  except 
its  ancient  renown,  its  noble  harbour,  and  the  ex- 
treme beauty  of  its  situation  to  recommend  it.  The 
temple  of  Minerva  has  been  converted  into  the 
cathedral ; but  the  portico  and  front,  having  been 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  are  modem,  and  in 
bad  taste.  It  has  several  other  churches,  with 
numerous  convents,  a seminary  for  the  clergy,  a 
college  for  general  studies,  a hospital,  a lazaretto, 
extensive  barracks,  a museum,  ami  a public  li- 
brary. There  are  some  remains  of  the  temple  of  i 
Diana,  but  they  are  unimportant.  The  famous 
fountain  of  Aretbusa  (see  Akktiiusa),  the  great 
glory  of  ancient  Syracuse,  is  riow  deli  led  by  the 
admixture  of  the  sea,  and  is  degraded  into  a sort 
of  washing- tub  for  the  poorer  class  of  townswomen. 
The  commerce  of  the  city,  the  principal  source  of 
its  wealth  in  antiquity,  is  also  quite  inoonsiderable ; 
its  exports  consisting  only  of  trilling  quantities  of 
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oil,  com,  fruits,  hemp,  nnd  saltpetre.  * Its  streets,’ 
says  a recent  traveller,  1 are  narrow  and  dirty  ; its 
nobles  poor;  its  lower  orders  ignorant,  superstitious, 
idle,  and  addicted  to  festival*.  Much  ot  its  fertile 
land  is  become  a pestilential  marsh ; and  that 
commerce  which  once  filled  the  finest  port  in 
Europe  with  the  vessels  of  Italy,  Rhodes,  Alexan- 
dria, Carthage,  and  every  other  maritime  power, 
is  now  confined  to  a petty  coasting  trade.  Such  is 
modem  Syracuse ! Yet  the  sky  which  canopies  it 
is  still  brilliant  and  serene;  the  golden  grain  is 
still  ready  to  spring  almost  spontaneously  from 
its  fields;  the  azure  waves  still  beat  against  its 
walls  to  send  its  navies  over  the  main ; nature  is 
still  prompt  to  pour  forth  her  bounties  with  a pro- 
digal hand:  but  man,  alas!  is  changed;  his  liberty 
is  lost ; and  with  that  the  genius  of  a nation  rises, 
sinks,  and  is  extinguished. 

The  ancient  Syracuse  was  founded  bv  a colony 
from  Corinth,  about  anno  786  r.c.  Its  advan- 
tageous situation,  and  the  commercial  enterprising 
spirit  of  its  inhabitants,  speedily  raised  it  to  the 
highest  distinction.  Cicero  calls  it  the  greatest 
and  most  beautiful  of  Greek  cities: — 'Urban  Syra- 
cusas  mart  mam  esse  Gram  rum  urbium , pulcher - 
rimamtfue  omnium,  stej>e  nudist  in'  (In  Verrem,  lib. 
iv.  cap.  52.)  As  soon  as  it  had  outgrown  the  limits 
of  the  original  city,  which,  like  the  modem,  was 
confined  within  the  island  of  Ortygia,  it  began  to 
extend  towards  the  N.,  covering,  when  in  its 
zenith,  a large  triangular  space,  which,  rising  pre- 
cipitously from  the  sea  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
plains  to  the  W.  on  the  other,  admitted  of  being 
easily  fortified.  This  new  city  terminated  on  the 
N.  in  the  hill  of  Kpipohe,  which,  however,  was 
not  included  within  it  till  the  time  of  the  elder 
Dionysius,  who  const ructed  at  that  point  the  for- 
tress of  Hcxapvlon,  the  vast  mins  of  which  still 
attest  its  former  strength  and  importance.  The 
city  was  defended  partly  by  lines  of  rocks,  and 
partly  by  strong  walls.  Its  circuit  is  estimated  by 
Strabo  at  180  stadia,  or  about  20  Eng.  m. ; and 
supposing  that  the  sinuosities  of  the  walls  were 
followed,  this  statement  is  probably  not  very  wide 
of  the  mark.  Among  the  advantages  of  the  situ- 
ation chosen  for  the  site  of  the  new  city  was  its 
inexhaustible  supplies  of  fine  freestone ; which, 
though  soft  and  easily  wrought  in  the  quarry, 
became,  by  exposure  to  the  air,  sufficiently  hard. 

The  sjiace  included  within  the  walls  of  the  new 
or  N.  city  comprised,  1.  the  quarter  of  Acmdina, 
the  largest  and  most  populous  of  the  whole,  ad- 
joining the  island  of  Ortygia.  having  E.  the  sea  : 
it  contained  the  temple  of  Olympian  Jupiter,  the 
forum,  the  prytaneum,  Ac. ; 2.  the  quarter  called 
Tvche,  from  its  temple  to  fortune  (Tvxn),  lying 
XW.  from  Acrndina ; and  8.  the  quarter  called 
Ncapolis,  or  the  New  City,  from  it*  being  the  last 
built:  tills,  which  was  the  most  western*  portion 
of  the  city,  and  was  bounded  in  part  by  the  Great 
Port,  contained  a spacious  theatre,  cut’ in  the  rock, 
upon  the  slope  of  a hill ; and  two  temples,  one 
dedicated  to  Cores,  and  one  to  Libera  or  Proserpine. 
(Cicero,  ubi  supra.) 

Among  the  existing  remains  of  Syracuse,  the 
most  extraordinary,  perhaps,  are  the  / atomuv , or 
prison*.  These  are  immense  excavations  cut  ill 
the  solid  rock  to  a great  depth,  with  steep  over- 
hanging sides,  whence  all  egress  is  impossible. 
They  appear  originally  to  have  been  quarries 
(whence  their  name),  and  to  have  been  subse- 
quently formed  into  prisons.  They  have  been 
forcibly  and  admirably  descril>od  by  Cicero: — *La- 
tomius  Syracusanas  oinnes  nudist  is,  jderiipte  nostis  ; 
nj)tis  est  tngens,  magnijicum,  regum  ac  ty  run  norum  ; 
tntum  est  ex  muco  in  miramlam  nititudincm  depresm 
et  multorum  uperis  pc  nit  us  exciso.  Nihil  Utm  clau - 
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am wi  ad  r Titus,  nihil  tam  septum  undiqtte , nihil  trim 
tutum  ad  custodian,  nec  ‘fieri  nee  cnaititri  j tot  ext.' 

(In  Varan*  lib.  v.  cap.  27.)  In  the  NW.  angle  of 
the  latomia  of  the  Neapoli*  is  the  famous  cavern, 
called  the  Ear  of  Dionysius.  It  runs  into  the 
heart  of  the  hill,  in  the*  form  of  the  letter  S,  the 
hides  being  chiselled  quite  smooth,  and  the  roof 
gradually  narrowing  to  a point,  along  which  runs 
a groove,  which  collected,  ns  is  supposed,  the  sounds 
of  the  voices  of  the  prisoners.  It  derives  its  name 
from  the  popular  belief  that  Dionysius  was  accus- 
tomed to  incarcerate  in  it  those  he  supposed 
inimical  to  his  authority ; and  that,  by  applying 
his  ear  to  one  end  of  the  gToove,  and  listening  to 
their  conversation,  he  ascertained  whether  his  sus- 
picions were  well-founded.  There  appears*  how- 
ever, to  be  little  or  no  foundation  for  this  story; 
though,  from  the  care  l>estowcd  on  its  construction, 
it  must  evidently  have  been  intended  for  some 
sjH'cial  purpose. 

'Hie  latomia \ on  the  hill  of  E pi  poise,  were  selected 
as  the  place  of  confinement  for  the  miserable  re- 
mains of  the  vast  nrmament  titled  out  by  Alliens 
fur  the  reduction  of  Syracuse.  About  7,0iM»  men 
are  said  to  have  been  shut  up  in  this  prison,  ex-  j 
posed  alternately  to  the  heat*  of  a vertical  sun, 
rendered  more  intolerable  by  its  reflection  from 
the  surrounding  rocks,  and  to  the  chills  of  the 
evenings,  with  insufficient  supplies  of  food,  and 
without  any  means  of  preserving  cleanliness,  or 
even  of  escaping  from  the  contact  of  the  sick  and 
dead.  Every  hardship  was  accumulated  on  the 
heads  of  the  unhappy  sufferers,  till  at  length,  after 
an  interval  of  above  two  months,  most  part  of 
those  that  survived  were  brought  forth  to  be  sold 
as  slaves.  (Thucyd.,  lib.  vii.  ad  Jinem.)  The  In- 
to,nia  were  also  used  by  Verres  for  the  imprison- 
ment, not  merely  of  Syracusan,  but  of  Roman 
citizens. 

The  catacombs,  in  the  Acradina,  are  of  vast  ex- 
tent, and  may  be  truly  called  a city  of  the  dead. 
They  consist  of  a principal  ami  several  smaller 
streets,  all  excavated  in  the  rock,  with  deep  con- 
tiguous recesses  on  each  side,  containing  cells  for 
the  reception  of  the  dead.  Various  theories  have 
been  formed  as  to  the  era  of  the  formation  of  these 
vast  subterranean  excavations,  which,  no  doubt, 
belong  to  a verv  remote  antiquity. 

Un  the  whole,  however,  considering  the  great 
extent  of  the  city,  and  the  number  and  magni- 
ficence of  its  public  buildings,  the  continental 
portion  of  Syracuse,  with  the  exception  of  the 
latomia  and  catacombs,  and  some  remains  of  the 
walls  and  of  aqueducts,  has  very  few  monuments 
of  antiquity  of  which  to  boast.  Swinburne  (it 
334)  and  Hughes  (i.  82)  express  their  astonish- 
ment at  the  almost  total  disappearance  of  all  ves- 
tiges of  the  great  public  and  other  buildings,  with 
w hich  the  city  was  once  filled.  This,  however,  is 
not  inexplicable ; the  sea  has  undermined  a por- 
tion of  the  walls  of  Acradina,  and  the  perishable 
nature  of  the  stone  of  which  the  city  was  built, 
added  to  the  influence  of  earthquakes,  the  ravages 
of  war  and  of  barbarians,  and  the  accumulation  of 
rubbish,  have  made  Syracuse,  like  Carthage,  nun 
uqnoscvmla  prujiriis  ruinis.  Among  the  ruins  of 
wme  baths,  excavated  in  1810,  was  found  the 
torso  of  a Venus,  worthy  of  the  liestage  of  the  art, 
ami  now  the  pride  of  the  museum. 

Various  estimates  have  been  formed  of  the  |>op. 
of  Syracuse  when  in  the  summit  of  its  prosperity. 
These,  however,  nre  mostly  all  exaggerated,  and 
entitled  to  but  little  attention.  Thucydides  says 
that  it  was  nowise  inferior  to  Athens  (lib.  vii. 
p.  603);  and  that  it  was  a very  large  and  splendid 
Sty  is  a fact  of  which  there  can  he  no  manner  of 
doubt ; but  owing  to  the  great  exteut  of  the  open 


spaces  and  public  buildings  within  its  walls,  its 
pop.  could  not  he  in  any  degree  proport u moil  to 
w hat  would  be  contained  in  a modem  city  of  the 
same  size.  Probably  it  may  have  amounted  to 
200,000,  or,  at  most,  260,000;  though,  if  any- 
thing, we  sus)>ect  that  this  estimate  is  beyond  the 
mark. 

Syracuse  appears  at  first  to  have  been  under  a 
republican  government;  hut  it  subsequently  be- 
came subject  to  kings  or  tyrants,  of  whom  Gelon 
and  Hieron  were  among  the  earliest  and  most 
celebrated,  the  triumph  of  the  latter  in  the  chariot- 
race  at  the  Olympic  games  having  been  the  sub- 
ject of  one  of  Pindar’s  noble  odes.  But  Thrasy- 
Imlus,  the  younger  brother  of  the  latter,  having 
been  expelled  the  city,  the  republican  form  of  go- 
vernment was  restored. 

The  Syracusans  having  beeu  involved,  during 
the  course  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  in  contests 
with  other  cities  of  Sicily,  the  Athenians  sent  a 
Meet  to  the  assistance  of  tlie  latter ; and,  from  less 
to  more,  Athens  became  ao  much  mixed  up  with 
Sicilian  affairs,  that  she  determined  to  bring  them 
to  a satisfactory  conclusion,  by  undertaking  the 
conquest  of  Syracuse  itself.  The  greatest  exertions 
were  made  to  effect  this  grand  object ; the  zeal  of 
the  public  was  supported  by  the  zeal  of  private 
individuals;  and  the  armament  fitted  out  by 
Athens  for  the  reduction  of  Syracuse  is  universally 
admitted  to  have  licen  the  greatest  and  most 
splendid  ever  sent  forth  by  any  Greek  state.  The 
events  of  this  contest,  which  fixed  the  attention 
of  all  Greece,  have  been  described  by  Thucydides, 
and  form  the  most  interesting  portion  (lib.  vi.  and 
i vii.)  of  his  history.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  state, 
that  the  failure*  of  the  expedition  was  as  complete 
as  the  bones  of  success  hud  been  sanguine.  Alci- 
hiadcs,  who  had  assisted  in  planning  the  expedi- 
tion, and  whose  genius  might  have  conducted  it 
to  a successful  issue,  having  been  unwisely  re- 
moved from  the  command,  was  succeeded  by 
Nicias,  an  able  general,  but  one  who  had  been 
hostile,  from  the  outset,  to  the  project,  and  who, 
though  brave  and  exjxuieticed,  wanted  the  ability 
and  decisiou  required  for  the  conduct  of  such  an 
enterprise.  After  various  vicissitudes,  the  be- 
siegers and  besieged  changed  places.  The  defeat 
of  the  Athenian  fleet,  which  had  been  cooped  up 
in  the  great  harbour,  in  an  attempt  to  force  a 
tossage  through  their  enemies,  may  lie  said  to 
mve  terminated  the  expedition,  and  with  it  the 
glory  and  empire  of  Athena.  * In  lute  purtu says 
Cicero,  speaking  of  the  great  hnrhour,  * Atkenien- 
siunt  nohiliUitis , imperii,  gloria  naufragium  factum 
exisiimatur .’  (In  Verrein,  lib.  v.  cap.  37.) 

A few  years  after  the  c cfcat  of  the  Athenians, 
which  occurred  anno  413  B.C.,  the  supreme  direc- 
tion of  affairs  at  Syracuse  was  usurped  by  Diony- 
sius the  Elder,  w hose  character  presents  a singular 
compound  of  greatness  and  meanness,  generosity 
and  cruelty.  Dionysius  the  Younger,  who  suc- 
ceeded his  lather,  was  finally  expelled  from  Sicily 
by  Tiinoleon,  who  having  demolished  the  citadel 
constructed  by  the  elder  1 Dionysius,  and  his  mag- 
nificent tomb,  restored  the  Syracusans  to  their 
freedom,  and,  having  vanquished  their  enemies, 
retired  into  prirate  life.  Tliey  did  not,  however, 
long  preserve  the  liberty  given  them  by  Timoloon. 
In  the  course  of  a few  years  Agathocies  attained 
to  the  supreme  authority.  After  his  death  the 
city  underwent  various  revolutions,  being  some- 
times the  ally  of  the  Carthaginians  and  some- 
times of  the  Romans.  In  the  end  it  was  subju- 
gated, though  not  without  a vigorous  resistance, 
by  the  latter. 

* The  siege  of  Syracuse  by  the  Romans  under 
| Marcellos  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  history. 
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It  withstood,  for  a lengthened  period,  all  the  ! Dead  Sea,  Ac.,  continuing  subsequently  to  bound 
efforts  of  the  Roman  general,  who  had  to  con-  ' the  valley  of  FI  Ghor  to  the  head  of  the  CJulf  of 
tend,  not  only  against  the  natural  strength  and  Akaho.  Both  I.thantis  and  Anti- Liltanus  give  out 
fort iticat ions  of  the  place,  but  also  against  the  ex-  numerous  lateral  spurs,  some  of  the  former  ex- 
traordinary talents  and  wonderful  machines  of  tending  so  as  to  project,  like  Mount  Carmel,  in 
Archimedes,  the  greatest  geometer,  and  one  of  the  bold  headlands  on  the  coast.  These  subordinate 
greatest  geniuses  of  antiquity.  At  length,  how-  ranges,  with  the  W.  declivity  of  Libanus,  and  the  E. 
ever,  the  Romans  gained  possession  of  the  city,  declivity  of  Anti-Libanus,  arc  by  far  the  most  fer- 
anno  200  n.c.,  partly  bv  stratagem,  and  partly  by  I tile  portions  of  the  mountain  system.  Ca-le-Syria, 
the  treachery  of  one  of  the  Svracusan  leaders,  though  fertile  itself,  is  enclosed  between  preci- 
Arehimedes  unfortunately  lost  bis  life  in  the  con-  pitous  and  barren  heights.  The  mountains  which 
fusion  that  followed  the  taking  of  the  city.  (Li-  surround  the  Dead  Sea,  and  those  to  the  W.  of  the 
viu*.  lib.  xxv.  cap  23-31.)  Jordan,  are  arid,  stony,  and  full  of  precipices  and 

L'nder  the  Romans  Syracuse  continued  to  be  a caverns,  and  have  a melancholy,  desolate  appeAr- 
great  and  important  city.  It  was  taken  by  the  ance,  harmonising  well  with  that  of  the  desert  by 
Saracens  in  878,  and  given  up  to  military  exe-  which  they  are  bounded  on  the  E,  For  further 
Ctttion.  But,  notwithstanding  this  and  many  sub-  details  respecting  the  mountain  region  of  Syria, 
sequent  calamities,  it  continued  to  be  of  consider-  see  Lebanon.  Palestine  consists  principally  of 
able  importance  till  1693,  when  it  was  laid  in  rugged  hills  and  narrow  valleys.  It  has,  however, 
ruins,  and  most  part  of  its  ancient  monuments  some  fertile  plains  of  considerable  size  W.  of  the 
destroyed  by  the  dreadful  earthquake  of  that  mountains,  as  that  of  Esdnelon  (an.  Megiddo)% 
year.  In  addition  to  Archimedes,  Syracuse  has  to  30  m.  in  length  by  18  in  breadth;  that  of  .Sharon, 
boast  of  having  given  birth  to  Theocritus,  the  lirst  famous  m antiquity  for  its  roses  (supposed  to  Im 
and  greatest  of  pastoral  poets,  and  to  Moschua.  the  dower  of  a speeies  of  ciaftur,  with  which  it  is 

SYRIA  and  PALESTINE,  or  JUDEA,  two  of  covered);  but  by  far  the  most  extensive  and 
the  most  celebrated  regions  of  the  E.  hemisphere  : valuable  plain  is  that  of  Haouran,  E.  of  the  Jor- 
the  former  includes  the  ancient  Phoenicia,  and  the  dan  and  of  Mount  Gilead,  and  trenching  on  tho 
latter  is  sometimes  called  the  Holy  Land,  from  its  4 Desert.'  1 By  the  great  Syrian  desert,  however, 
being  the  theatre  of  most  of  the  great  events  re-  wc  aie  not,’  says  Mr.  Addison  (Damascus  and 
corded  in  sacred  history.  These  famous  countries  Palmyra,  ii.  216,  217),  1 to  understand  a bare  wide 
have,  for  many  centuries,  ceased  to  be  independ-  waste  of  sand,  like  the  great  African  desert.  The 
ent,  and  have  for  a lengthened  period  formed  a terra  must  l»e  considered  to  mean  destitute  of  set- 
|M>rtion  of  Asiatic  Turkey  : they  extend  princi-  tied  inhabitants,  towns,  villages,  and  houses,  and 
pally  l>ctween  the  31st  and  37th  degs.  X.  hit.,  and  peopled  only  by  roving  pastoral  tribes.  Instead 
the  34th  anil  41»t  E.  long.,  having  N.  the  j»a-  of  sand,  the  uninhabited  district  beyond  Damascus 
chalicsof  Itchil  ami  Marasb,  in  Asia  Minor;  NE.  consists  of  a fine  black  soil,  covered  with  long, 
and  E.  the  Euphrates ; SE.  and  S.  the  Arabian  bumt-up,  rank  grass  and  herbs,  and  inhabited  by 
Desert : and  W.  the  Mediterranean.  Previouslv  to  antelope*,  wild  asses,  and  wild  boars,  which  search 
the  subjugation  of  the  country  by  Mehemet  All,  it  out  the  thinly  scattered  spots  where  water  is  to  bo 
was  divided  into  the  four  pachalics  of  Aleppo.  Tri-  found.  The  same  description  of  country,  wo 
poli,  Acre,  and  Damascus.  Palestine,  or  the  Holy  are  told,  continues  the  whole  way  to  Palm  via. 
Land,  comprised  in  the  two  latter  pachalics.  forms  In  summer  the  soil  is  parched  and  cracked  into 
the  S.  portion  of  the  region,  being  about  200  m.  innumerable  fissures  by  the  burning  rays  of  tho 
in  length  by  80  m.  in  its  extreme  breadth.  The  sun,  and  the  herbage  and  vegetation  are  all  killed; 
entire  length  of  Syria  and  Palestine  may  be  about  but  having  previously  come  to  maturity,  and  seat- 
400  m.  N.  and  S.,  its  breadth  varying  from  100  to  tered  their  seed  upon  the  ground,  no  sooner  do  the 
280  m.  Its  area  has  been  estimated  at  48,000  sq.  winter  rains  commence  than  the  dry  grass  is 
m. ; and  its  pop.  at  from  1 $ to  2,  and  even  3 mil-  beaten  down  and  rotted,  and  the  seeds,  moistened 
lions;  but  probably  1,500,000  may  not  be  far  from  by  the  abundant  rains,  sprout  up  with  astonishing 
the  mark.  Colonel  Campbell,  a few  years  since,  luxuriance.  In  summer  the  Bedouins  are  obliged 
estimated  it  at  1,804,000,  of  whom  907,000  were  to  congregate  in  the  vicinity  of  pools  and  wells; 
supposed  to  be  Mussulmans  (Turks,  Arabs,  Ac,),  but  in  winter  they  spread  themselves  over  the 
22,000  A rusarian*,  or  Bedouins,  17,000  Metualis  wide  surface  of  the  desert,  and  make  long  journeys 
and  Yezidis,  48,000  Druses,  260,000  Maronites  with  their  Hocks  and  herds.’ 
and  Christians  of  the  Romish  church,  345,000  The  principal  rivers  of  Syria  are  the  Euphrates, 
Christians  of  the  Greek  church,  and  175,000  Jews.  Jordan,  and  Orontes,  severally  noticed  in  this 
The  practice  of  polygamy  among  several  of  theee  work.  The  coast  line  is  watered  by  numerous 
tribe*,  aided  by  die  extensive  conscriptions  of  small  streams  falling  into  the  Mediterranean, 
Mehemet  Ali,  is  said  to  have  produced  a great  which  contribute  greatly  to  fertilise  the  land, 
excess  of  females  over  males.  but  of  these  none  are  navigable.  The  largest 

The  W.  or  coast  portion  of  Syria  is  mountain-  and  most  remarkable  lake  is  that  of  Asphaltites, 
ous,  while  the  more  inland  portion,  or  that  to  the  or  Dead  Sea.  The  next  in  size  is  that  of  Ti- 
E.  of  the  Onintes  and  Damascus,  is  mostly  flat,  berias,  or  Gennesarcth,  the  theatre  of  some  most 
The  mountains  run  mostly  N.  and  S.,  parallel  to  remarkable  miracles.  (Luke  and  Matt.  viiL ; Matt, 
the  Mediterranean.  The  principal  chain,  in  dif-  xiv.  25.)  It  is  about  16  m.  in  length,  from  5 to  6 
ferent  parts  of  its  course,  is  termed  Alma-Dagh,  m.  in  breadth,  and  is  traversed  throughout  its 
(an.  Mon*  AmanH*)y  Jeb-el-Anzeyry,  and  Lena-  centre  by  the  Jordan,  of  which,  iu  fact,  it  mav 
non : it  runs  at  an  average  distance  of  about  24  be  regarded  as  an  expansion.  On  its  E.  side  it  w 
m.  from  the  sea,  from  the  range  of  Taurus,  in  confined  by  bold,  barren,  and  precipitous  moun- 
Asia  Minor,  as  far  S.  as  the  vicinity  of  Tyre,  tains,  but  elsewhere  its  shores  ore  generally  level, 
where  it  terminates.  The  chain  of  Anti-IAItanu*  According  to  Dr.  Clarke  (Travels,  iv.  216),  ‘it  is 
detaches  itself  from  the  foregoing  in  about  hit.  longer  and  finer  than  any  of  our  Cumberland  or 
34°,  and  running  S.  parallel  to,  and  at  no  great  Westmoreland  lakes,  though  it  be  perhaps  in- 
distance  from  the  latter,  encloses  the  famous  val-  ferior  to  I«ake  Lomond,  in  Scotland.  It  does  not 
lev  anciently  called  title- Syria,  About  where  possess  the  vast  ness  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva, 
Libanus  terminates,  Anti-Libanus  divides  into  two  although  it  much  resembles  it  in  certain  points 
chains,  enclosing  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  the  of  view.  In  picturesque  beauty  it  comes  nearest 
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to  the  Lake  of  Locarno  in  Italy,  although  it  be 
destitute  of  an>*  thing  similar  to  the  islands  bv 
which  that  majestic  piece  of  water  is  adorned. 
It  is  inferior  in  magnitude,  and  perhaps  in  the 
height  of  its  surrounding  mountains,  to  the  lake 
Asphaltites,  but  its  broad  and  extended  surface, 
added  to  the  impression  under  which  every  Chris- 
tian pilgrim  approaches  it,  gives  to  it  a character 
of  unparalleled  dignity.’  Its  unbroken  margin, 
and  the  total  absence  of  wood  on  its  shores,  with- 
out a boat  or  vessel  to  be  sccu  throughout  its 
whole  extent,  give  it  a melancholy,  monotonous 
appearance. 

Several  comtiats  took  place  on  this  lake  between 
the  Jews  and  Kotnans,  and  its  banks  were  formerly 
the  scat  of  several  flourishing  cities.  Of  these, 
however,  Tabaria,  the  miserable  representative  of 
the  ancient  Tiberias^  is  almost  the  only  existing 
relic.  The  Lake  of  Gcnnesareth,  like  all  other 
inland  seas,  is  subject  to  squalls  and  sudden  gusts 
of  wind,  that  render  ifs  navigation  rather  dan- 
gerous. The  Bahr-el-Margi,  near  Damascus,  and 
the  lakes  of  Homs  and  of  Agi  l)enpist  near 
Antioch,  are  the  only  others  worth  notice.  The 
coast  of  Syria  and  Palestine  presents  a nearly 
straight  line,  extending  through  six  degrees  of 
lat.,  being  but  little  indented  by  arras  or  inlets  of 
the  sea,  the  principal  being  the  bays  of  Scan- 
deroon  and  Antioch ; and  though  it  was  in  anti- 
quity the  seat  of  a great  maritime  people,  it  has 
very  few  good  harbours : the  best  arc  those  of 
Scandcroon  and  Acre.  The  former,  however,  is 
inconveniently  placed,  quite  at  the  N.  extremity 
of  the  country,  and  is  besides  very  unhealthy. 
The  harbours  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  Ac.,  so  famous  in 
antiquity,  arc  now,  for  the  most  part,  filled  with 
sand,  or  otherwise  choked  up. 

Geology  and  Minerals, — Of  these  wc  have  no  j 
authentic  information.  The  prevalent  rock  is 
limestone,  abounding  in  fossil  remains,  and  hol- 
lowed into  numerous  caverns.  The  higher  parts 
of  the  Libanus  ranges  seem,  however,  to  consist  of 
greywacke,  slate,  and  other  transition  rocks,  and 
the'  rocky  mountains  skirting  the  Dead  Sea,  of 
granite,  gneiss,  ami  dolomite.  Antioch  is  situ- 
med  in  a great  tertiary  basin,  everywhere  broken, 
however,  by  serpentine  and  diallage  rocks.  The 
whole  of  the  Haouran  is  covered  with  a species 
of  blue  stone,  very  hard  yet  porous,  and  of  which  ; 
all  the  mill-stones  of  Syria  are  made.  Volcanic 
matters  cover  a considerable  extent  of  country, 
and  the  traces  of  extinct  volcanoes  are  met  with 
in  many  places.  There  are  occasional  indications 
of  coal ; but,  except  building  stone,  salt,  with  which 
a great  part*  of  the  soil  is  highly  impregnated, 
and  asphalt um,  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
are  almost  the  only  mineral  products  of  much  value. 

Climate. — Owing  to  the  great  differences  of  ele- 
vation and  exposure,  the  greatest  dissimilarity 
prevails  with  respect  to  trmjierature.  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  country  may  be  said  to  have 
two  climates ; one  very  hot,  which  is  that  of  the 
const  and  the  interior  plains,  such  as  those  of 
Ualbec,  Antioch,  Tripoli,  Acre,  Gaza,  and  Ha- 
ournn ; and  the  other,  or  that  of  the  mountains, 
at  least  at  a certain  height,  temperate,  and  similar 
to  that  of  France.  In  most  parts,  the  occurrence 
of  the  rainy  seasons,  os  well  as  the  quantity  of 
rain  which  falls,  are  very  variable.  The  winter 
in  the  plains  is  so  moderate,  that  the  orange,  date, 
banana,  and  other  delicate  trees,  flourish  in  the 
open  air,  and  it  appears  equally  extraordinary 
and  picturesque  to  the  European  at  Tripoli  to 
behold  under  his  windows,  in  the  month  of  Ja- 
nuary, orange-trees  loaded  with  flowers  and  fruit, , 
while  the  lofty  summits  of  Lebanon  are  seen 
covered  with  ice  and  snow.  But  in  the  more 


northerly  parts  of  the  country,  and  to  the  E.  of 
the  mountains,  the  winter  is  more  rigorous,  with- 
out the  summers  being  less  hot.  This  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  E.  plains  being  high  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  exposed  to  the  parching  blasts  of  the 
E.  and  NE.  winds,  and  screened  by  the  moun- 
tains from  the  humid  winds  from  the  W.  and 
SW.  that  sweep  over  the  Mediterranean.  At 
Aleppo  winter  commences  about  the  middle  of 
December,  and  usually  lasts  for  six  weeks  or  two 
months.  The  frosts,  however,  are  seldom  of  any 
considerable  intensity ; snow  rarely  lies  above  a 
day;  narcissi  are  in  flower  during  the  whole  of 
this  season,  and  hyacinths  and  violets  make  their 
ap]>carance  before  it  is  over.  Spring  commences 
in  February,  and  is  extremely  pleasant,  having 
no  defect  but  its  short  duration.  Early  in  May 
aim  is  nearly  ripe ; and  bv  the  end  of  that  month 
the  heats  commence,  ana  the  country  begins  to 
assume  a parched  and  barren  asjxjct.  From  this 
period  to  the  middle  or  eud  of  September  no  rain 
ever  falls ; and  the  inhabs.  sleep  exposed  on  their 
terraces,  without  danger  from  damps  or  oilier 
noxious  influences.  At  Aleppo  an  interval  of 
between  20  and  30  days  usually  occurs  between  the 
first  and  second  rains,  during  which  period  the 
weather  is  serene  and  extremely  delightful ; and 
if  the  rains  have  been  at  all  heavy,  though  but  of 
a few  hours’  duration,  the  country  assumes  a new 
face.  After  the  second  autumnal  rains  the  wea- 
ther becomes  variable,  and  winter  approaches  by 
degrees.  The  vernal  are  heavier  than  the  au- 
tumnal rains,  and,  like  the  latter,  are  often  accom- 
panied with  thunder.  The  trees  frequently  retain 
their  leaves  till  the  beginning  of  December.  The 
heats  of  summer  are  usually  tempered  by  westerly 
breezes ; but  when  during  this  season  the  sami'et 
occurs,  that  is,  when  the  winds  blow  from  the 
Arabian  and  Persian  deserts,  or  from  the  E.  in- 
clining to  the  S.,  the  heat  becomes  suffocating 
and  excessive,  and  the  inhabs.  have  no  resource 
but  to  shut  themselves  closely  up  in  their  bouses. 
Luckily,  however,  these  winds  are  not  of  very 
frequent  occurrence,  and  sometimes  they  do  not 
occur  once  in  a summer.  Shocks  of  earthquakes 
Are  common;  and,  in  1622,  Aleppo  and  several 
other  towns  were  nearly  destroyed  oy  one  of  these 
visitations. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  as  Volncy  has  stated,  that 
* Syria  unites  a great  variety  of  climates,  and  col- 
lects within  a narrow  compass  pleasures  and  pro- 
ductions which  Nature  has  elsewhere  dispersed 
at  great  distances  of  time  and  place.  With  us, 
for  instance,  sea-wins  are  separated  by  months; 
there,  we  may  say,  they  are  only  separated  by 
hours.  If  in  Saido  or  Trqioli  we  are  incommoded 
by  the  heats  of  July,  in  six  hours  we  are  in  the 
neighbouring  mountains,  in  the  tinqierature  of 
March;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  drilled  by  the 
frosts  of  December,  at  Besharrai,  a day's  journey 
brings  us  back  to  the  coast,  amid  the  flowers  of 
May.  The  Arabian  poets  have  therefore  said,  that 
“ the  Sannin  (Lebanon)  bears  winter  upon  his 
head,  spring  upon  his  shoulders,  and  autumn  in 
his  bosom,  while  summer  lies  sleeping  at  his  feeU” 
I have  myself  experienced  the  truth  of  this  figu- 
rative observation,  during  the  eight  months  I 
resided  at  the  monastery  of  Mar-Hanno,  seven 
leagues  from  Bey  rout.  At  the  end  of  February  I 
left  at  Tripoli  a variety  of  vegetables  which  were 
in  perfection,  aud  many  flowers  in  full  bloom. 
On  my  arrival  at  Antoura  I found  the  plants  only 
beginning  to  shoot,  and  at  Mar-llauna  every- 
thing was  covered  with  snow.  It  had  not  en- 
tirely left  the  Sannin  till  the  end  of  April,  and, 
already,  in  the  valley  it  overlooks,  roses  had 
begun  to  bud.  The  early  figs  were  post  at  Bey- 
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rout,  where  they  were  first  gathered  with  us,  and 
the  silkworms  were  in  cod  before  our  mulberry- 
trees  were  half  stripped.  To  this  advantage, 
which  perpetuates  enjoyments  by  their  succes- 
sion, Syria  adds  another,  that  of  multiplying 
them  by  the  variety  of  her  productions.  Were 
nature  assisted  by  art,  those  of  the  most  distant 
countries  might  be  produced  within  the  space 
of  twenty  leagues.  Even  at  present,  despite  the 
barbarism  of  a government  inimical  to  ail  in- 
dustry and  improvement,  we  are  astonished  at 
the  variety  this  province  affords.' 

It  is  true  that  Syria  and  Palestine  are  some- 
times visited  by  the  plague,  but  this  is  a con- 
sequence of  sluttishness,  and  the  want  of  proper 
core  and  precautions.  Dysenteries  and  leprosies, 
arc  also  frequent ; but,  on  the  whole,  the  coun- 
try is  highly  salubrious,  and  has  no  peculiar  dis- 
ease, except  the  pimple  or  ulcer  of  Aleppo.  (See 
Autpro.) 

Products  and  Ketcmrces. — The  beauty,  fertility, 
and  various  products  of  Syria  made  her  be  regarded 
a*  one  of  the  finest  and  most  fruitful  of  countries; 
and  her  superiority  in  these  respects  has  been  ex- 
tolled by  the  best  modern  travellers.  It  seems 
unnecessary,  therefore,  to  dwell  on  what  is  so 
generally  admitted.  Put  the  question  as  to  the 
fertility  of  Palestine  has  given  rise  to  some  con- 
flicting statements,  and  as  the  subject  possesses 
peculiar  interest,  we  shall  notice  it  at  some  little 
length. 

In  the  sacred  writings,  the  fertility  of  the  Holy 
Land  is  described  in  the  most  striking  manner. 
Moses  calls  it  a land  that  floweth  with  milk  aud 
honey  ; a land  of  brooks  and  waters,  of  fountains 
and  depths,  that  spring  out  of  the  valleys  and 
hills ; a land  of  wheat  and  barley ; of  vines,  figs, 
and  pomegranates ; of  oil,  olives,  and  honey ; a 
land  where  there  is  no  lack  or  scarcity  of  any 
thing ; whose  stones  (or  rocks)  arc  iron ; and  out 
of  whose  mountains  brass  may  be  dug  up.  (Deu- 
teronomy viii.  7.  &c.) 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  suppose,  that 
as  Moses  wished  to  reconcile  the  Jews  to  the  terri- 
tory on  which  thev  were  about  to  enter,  and  to 
extinquish  any  lurking  desire  on  their  part  to  re- 
turn to  the  * tlesh  now  of  Egypt,  he  would  repre- 
sent the  ‘ promised’  land  under  the  most  favour- 
able colours.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  would 
seem,  despite  the  statements  that  have  been  made 
to  the  contrary,  that  his  description  is  substanti- 
ally correct.  It  is  strikingly  confirmed  by  Taci- 
tus, who  savs,  sneaking  of  Palestine,  ‘ Rari  imbret, 
UHER  S()LUM.  Exuberant  frugti , nostrum  ad 
morrm  ; pra-tenjue  eat  baltamum  rt  pal  nut.'  (Hist, 
lib.  v.  cap.  6.)  It  is  true  that  Strabo,  in  his  IGth 
book,  speaks  in  very  contemptuous  terms  of  the 
country  round  Jerusalem  ; but  he  was  by  no  means 
so  well  acquainted  as  Tacitus,  either  with  the 
history  of  t ue  Jews  or  with  Judea;  and  besides, 
even  though  the  accuracy  of  his  statement  as  to 
the  country  to  which  he  has  referred  were  ad- 
mitted. that  would  not  authorise  any  inference  to 
be  drawn  unfavourable  to  the  general  fertility  of 
Palestine.  In  antiquity  Judea  was  very  carefully 
cultivated ; and  notwithstanding  the  great  density 
of  its  pop.,  it  is  said,  when  in  the  zenith  of  its 
prosperity  under  Solomon,  to  have  exported  con- 
siderable quantities  of  com.  (I  Rings  v.  11.) 
The  declivities  of  the  hills  were  formed  into  ter- 
races, of  which  the  vestiges  still  remain  (Mauri- 
drell,  p.  66,  ed.  1740),  and  were  covered  with 
plantations  of  figs,  vines,  and  olives.  It  was,  os 
Tacitus  has  stated,  particularly  celebrated  for  its 
palm-trees,  which,  in  fact,  were  the  emblem  of 
the  country;  and  the  aromatic  plants  that  grew 
in  the  uncultivated  ports  furnished  the  wild  bees 


with  the  honey  which  they  stored  in  the  hollows 
of  the  rocks  and  trees.  Indeed  Maundrell,  whose 
accuracy  is  unquestionable,  states  that  he  per- 
ceived in  many  such  places  4 a smell  of  honey  and 
wax  as  strung  as  if  one  hud  been  in  an  apiary.’ 
(In  be.  ciL)  We  cannot,  however,  form  any  fair 
estimate  of  the  state  of  the  country  in  antiquity 
from  the  condition  in  which  we  fin<f  it  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  seeing  it  has  groaned  for  centuries  under 
the  yoke  of  barbarous  tyrants,  and  been  subjected 
to  every  species  of  tyranny  and  oppression.  ‘ The 
Holy  Land,’  says  Dr.  Shaw,  ‘were  it  as  well  peo- 
pled and  cultivated  as  in  former  times,  would  still 
bo  more  fruitful  than  the  very  best  part  of  the 
coast  of  Syria  and  Phcenice,  for  the  soil  is  gene- 
rally much  richer,  and,  all  things  considered, 
yields  a more  preferable  crop.  Thus  the  cotton 
that  is  gathered  in  the  plains  of  Hamah,  Ksdrae- 
lon,  and  Zabulun.  is  in  greater  esteem  than  what 
is  cultivated  near  Sidon  and  Tripoli.  Neither  is  it 
possible  for  puke,  wheat,  or  any  sort  of  grain,  to 
uc  more  excellent  than  what  is  sold  at  Jerusalem. 
The  barrenness,  or  scarcity  rather,  which  some 
authors  may  cither  ignorantly  or  maliciously  com- 
plain of,  doth  not  proceed  from  the  incapacity  or 
natural  unfmitfulness  of  the  country,  but  from 
the  want  of  inhabitants,  and  the  great  aversion 
there  is  to  industry  and  labour  in  those  few  who 
possess  it.  There  are,  besides,  such  perpetual  dis- 
cords and  depredations  among  the  pet  ty  princes 
who  share  this  fine  country,  that  allowing  it  were 
better  peopled,  yet  there  would  be  small  encour- 
agement to  sow,  when  it  was  uncertain  who  should 
gather  in  the  harvest.  Otherwise  the  land  is  a 
good  land,  and  still  capable  of  affording  its  neigh- 
bours the  like  supplies  of  com  and  oil  which  it 
was  known  to  have  done  in  the  time  of  Solomon.' 
(Travels,  p.  336,  4to.  ed.) 

At  a more  recent  period  Dr.  Clarke  said  of  the 
Holy  Land  (Travels,  iv.  423),  ‘The  delightful 
plain  of  Zabulon  appeared  everywhere  covered 
with  spontaneous  vegetation,  flourishing  in  the 
wildest  exuberance.  The  scenery  is  to  the  full  as 
delightful  as  in  the  rich  vales  upon  the  S.  of  the 
Crimea:  it  reminded  us  of  the  finest  parts  of  Kent 
and  Surrey.  The  soil,  although  stony,  is  exceed- 
ingly rich.  We  found  the  valleys  W.  of  Jeru- 
salem covered  with  plentiful  crops  of  tobacco, 
wheat,  barley,  Indian  millet,  melons,  vines, 
pumpkins,  and  cucumbers.’ 

These  statements  are  more  than  sufficient  to 
attest  the  natural  riches  and  fertility  of  this 
famous  region.  As  an  agricultural  or  com  grow- 
ing country  it  is,  indeed,  far  inferior  to  Egypt 
and  many  other  states:  but  the  variety  of  its  sur- 
face and  products,  the  salubrity  of  the  climate, 
and  the  productiveness  of  its  cultivated  lands, 
would  moke  it,  were  it  possessed  by  an  indus- 
trious, well-governed  people,  a most  desirable 
country.  Recently,  however,  the  condition  of 
Syria  and  Palestine  has  been  changed  materially 
for  the  worse.  The  destructive  contests  of  which 
it  has  been  the  theatre,  the  consequent  destruc- 
tion of  property,  and  the  interruption  of  industry, 
have  reduced  Syria  and  Palestine  to  a state  of  de- 
uression  to  which  they  had  never  previously  sunk. 
During  the  ascendancy  of  the  Egyptians,  Mehemct 
Ali  attempted  to  introduce  the  same  compulsory 
or  forcing  system  into  Syria  and  Palestine  that  he 
had  introduced  into  Egypt.  With  this  view  the 
principal  officers  of  the  government  and  the  army, 
and  the  more  opulent  inhabitants,  were  conqicUcd 
to  undertake  the  task  of  restoring  ruined  villages, 
and  the  culture  of  their  lands.  Government  in- 
tended, by  means  of  the  increased  cultivation  of 
wheat  and  barley,  to  render  Syria  independent  of 
supplies  from  without;  and,  if*  possible,  to  obtain 
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a surplus  fur  exportation.  In  good  harvests,  in- 
deed, Svria,  particularly  its  S.  part,  previously 
produced  sufficient  com  for  its  own  consumption ; 
and  had  the  measures  undertaken  by  the  Egyp- 
tian government  been  persevered  in,  there  can  l»e 
little  doubt  that  there  would  have  been  a great 
increase  of  produce.  But  in  1837  the  influence  of 
the  new  system  was  paralysed  by  a drought ; and 
the  events  that  speedily  followed  overturned  at 
once  the  power  and  the  projects  of  the  Egyptian 
government. 

The  landed  property  of  Syria,  as  of  the  rest  of 
the  Turkish  empire,  is  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
sultan,  as  the  vicegerent  of  God  and  the  Prophet ; 
and  the  principle,  that  it  did  so,  in  fact,  was  acted 
upon,  at  the  conquest  of  the  country,  by  the 
Caliph  Omar,  in  the  7th,  and  by  the  Turks  under 
Selim  I.,  in  the  Ifith  century.  At  present,  how- 
ever, this  assumed  property  of  the  sultan  is  a mere 
legal  fiction.  Soon  after  Selim’s  conquest,  the 
ruinous  effects  of  the  general  confiscation  became 
so  apparent,  that  measures  were  taken  for  giving 
the  occupiers  a right  of  property  in  the  land  on 
paying  a small  quit-rent.  Land  may  now  be 
classed  under  three  heads  : that  belonging  to  the 
sultan  and  government ; vaoom.  or  entailed  lands ; 
and  real  property,  belonging  to  the  proprietors, 
and  descending  bv  inheritance.  The  lands  and 
property  belonging  to  the  sultan  and  government 
are  those  escheating  in  different  ways : such  as 
land*  abandoned  in  consequence  of  non-cultivation 
during  three  years,  lands  left  by  the  extinction  of 
families,  and  lands  confiscated.  Entailed  property, 
called  r acou  e/  ha  rani  tin,  consists  of  that  settled  by 
private  individuals  for  the  maintenance  of  public 
caravanserais,  fountains,  and  charitable  institu- 
tions; and  of  that  vested  in  the  hands  of  the 
clergy  for  behoof  of  certain  parties,  and  their  heirs 
or  nearest  of  kiu.  Some  lands  are  settled  on  the 
eldest  heir  in  perpetuity,  and  cannot  be  sold, 
though  they  raav  be  exchanged.  According  to 
the  rule  of"  the  Ottoman  law,  Franks  and  other 
foreigners  cannot  hold  land  in  the  Turkish  domi- 
nions ; but,  in  fact,  they  do  hold  it,  by  means  of 
long  leases  or  otherwise,  which  make  it  little  less 
secure  than  freehold.  In  the  succession  to  pro- 
perty, the  sous  inherit  twice  as  much  as  the 
daughters. 

In  Lebanon,  almost  every  male  inbab.  is  a small 
proprietor;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bey rout 
there  are  a great  number  of  landholders  who,  for 
the  most  part,  cultivate  the  white  mulberry  tree. 
Large  proprietors  are  few,  except  among  the  emirs 
of  Mount  Lebanon,  some  of  whom  have  extensive 
estates,  which  they  either  cultivate  on  their  own 
account,  or  let  out  to  farming  tciiants. 

The  win , or  land-tax,  is  not  assessed  in  Syria 
by  any  invariable  rule,  or  according  to  any  ad- 
measurement of  the  land.  A government  is  as- 
sessed in  a certain  amount,  which  is  apportioned 
among  the  different  villages  according  to  their 
greater  or  less  amount  of  pop.,  or  more  or  less  ex- 
tent of  land;  and  the  peasants  themselves  appor- 
tion the  payments  each  has  to  make.  In  the  cul- 
tivation of’all  kind*  of  produce,  except  silk,  the 
landed  proprietor  supplies  the  peasantry  with 
seed,  and  a certain  sum  of  money  to  buy  oxen, 
cattle,  and  implements  of  husbandry ; and  receives 
10,  15,  or  20  per  cent,  of  the  produce,  according  as 
the  ground  is  more  or  less  taxed.  The  remainder 
is  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  one  of  which  the 
proprietor  takes,  and  the  other  iB  for  the  peasants. 
These  last  are  obliged  to  repay  the  money  ad- 
vanced to  them,  hut  not  the  seed. 

The  old  liomnn  plough,  drawn  by  bullocks,  is 
that  almost  universally  employed.  Wheat,  barley, 
maize,  millet,  lentils,  and  sesamum  are  grown 
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rincipally  in  the  plain  of  the  Haouran,  which 

as  always  been  considered  the  granary  of  Syria. 
It  is  inhabited  by  Turks,  Druses,  and  stationary 
Arabs,  and  is  visited  in  spring  and  summer  by 
several  Bedouin  tribes.  Burckhardt  computes  the 
resident  pop.  at  from  50,000  to  fit), 000.  The  fer- 
tility of  the  soil  depends  entirely  upon  the  water 
with  which  it  is  supplied,  and  the  harvest  Is,  there- 
fore, in  protiortioii  to  the  abundance  of  the  winter 
rains,  and  the  extent  of  artificial  irrigation.  Lands 
which  cannot  tie  irrigated  usually  lie  fallow  every 
other  year,  though  a port  is  sometimes  sown  in 
spring  with  sesamum,  cucumbers,  melons,  and 
pulae.  Where  an  abundance  of  water  may  ta  ob- 
tained from  neighbouring  springs,  the  soil  is  sown 
with  lentils,  pease,  and  sesamum  after  the  grain 
harvest.  In  midtiling  years  wheat  is  said  to  yield 
25  times  the  seed;  and  the  produce  of  barley  is 
said  sometimes  to  average  50,  and  even  80  times 
the  seed : though  these  statements  arc  usually 
much  exaggerated,  and  but  little  to  be  depended 
on.  The  first  harvest  is  that  of  horse-beans,  at 
the  end  of  April : vast  tracts  are  sown  with  t hese 
to  serve  as  food  for  cows,  sheep,  and  camels.  Next 
comes  the  barley,  and,  towurls  the  end  of  May, 
the  wheat  harvest.  The  w'ealth  of  a cultivator  is 
estimated  by  the  number  of  fedhan* , or  yokes  «»f 
oxen,  he  employs.  The  owner  of  two  or  three  is 
estimated  rich,  and  he  will  probably  possess,  be- 
sides, two  camels,  a mare  or  gelding,  or  a couple 
of  asses,  and  forty  or  fifty'sheep.  Taxes  are  very 
heavy  in  the  Ilaouran.  There  is,  first,  the  min, 
paid  to  the  pacha,  and  which  is  levied  on  the  fe- 
dhans,  the  amount  depending  on  the  sum  at  which 
the  whole  village  is  rated  in  the  pacha’s  book*, 
and  which  must  be  paid  so  long  as  the  village  is 
inhabited,  be  the  number  of  fedhans  employed  few 
or  many.  Next  is  the  obligation  to  supply  the 
troops  with  provender;  and  the  third  and  heaviest 
contribution  paid  by  the  villagers  is  the  khune,  or 
tribute  (identical  with  the  blacA-mail a(  the  Scotch) 
claimed  by  the  Bedouins,  in  return  for  their  pro- 
tection, or  rather  forbearance.  Each  village  pays 
hhune  to  the  sheikh  of  a tribe,  who  is  then  liound 
to  protect  the  itihabs.,  and  pays  a tribute  of  from 
30  and  40  to  400  piastres  to  the  pacha  for  this  pri- 
vilege. Lastly  come  the  unlimited  contributions 
exacted  by  the  pachas.  The  receipt  of  the  miri  of 
the  whole  pachalic,  whicli  may  amount  to  250,000/., 
is  in  the  hands  of  Jew  bankers,  who  not  only  get 
about  5 per  cent.,  but  contrive  to  extort  something 
further  on  their  own  account  Families  in  the 
Ilaouran  are  constantly  moving  from  one  place  to 
another.  In  the  first  year  of  their  new  settlement 
the  sheikh  acts  with  moderation  towards  them  ; 
but  his  exactions  Incoming  insupportable,  they 
migrate  to  some  other  place,  where  they  have 
heard  that  their  brethren  are  tatter  treated:  they 
soon  rind,  however,  that  the  same  system  prevails 
over  the  whole  country.  In  addition  to  all  those 
exactions,  the  crops  in  the  Ilaourun  are  sometimes 
destroyed  by  mice,  though  not  so  often  as  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Horus  and  llamah.  But  the 
worst  enemies  of  the  agriculturist  are  the  clouds 
of  locusts  which  sometimes  devastate  the  country, 
devouring  every  ‘green  thing.’  They  are  not, 
however,  an  unmitigated  nuisance,  having  been 
used  for  food  time  immemorial,  and  arc  said  to  be 
both  wholesome  and  palatable. 

The  most  careful  cultivation  in  Syria  is  exhi- 
bited on  the  slopes  of  Mount  Lebanon  and  other 
inaccessible  districts,  where  the  inhah.  enjoy  a 
comparative  exemption  from  the  exactions  of  their 
Turkish  masters.  ‘ Stimulated  by  their  sense  of 
security’  (says  Volney,  i.  300), 4 they  have,  by  dint 
of  art  and  labour,  compelled  a rocky  soil  to  become 
fertile.  Sometimes,  to  profit  by  the  water,  they 
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conduct  it,  by  a thousand  windings,  along  the  do-  I 
divides,  or  stop  it  by  forming  dams  in  the  valleys ; 
while,  in  other  places,  they  prop  up  ground  ready 
to  crumble  away  by  walls  and  terraces.  Almost 
all  these  mountains,  thus  laboured,  present,  the  ' 
appearance  of  a flight  of  stairs,  or  an  amphithea- 
tre, each  step  of  which  is  a row  of  vines  or  niul- 
berry-trees.  I have  reckoned  120  of  these  grada- 
tions on  the  same  declivity,  from  the  bottom  to 
the  top  of  the  mountain.  So  |>owcrful  is  the  in-  i 
fl uence  of  even  the  feeblest  ray  of  liberty  and 
security.  * 

The  mulberry-tree  flourishes  on  the  coast  and 
through  the  more  fertile  parts  of  the  Lebanon 
range,  and  a little  more  attention  to  the  culture 
of  silk  would  render  it  in  a few  years  the  principal 
article  of  export.  The  mulberry  plants  are  set  in 
rows  (»  or  8 ft.  apart ; they  are  cut  off  at  a corre- 
sponding height,  and  suffered  to  retain  only  the 
fresh  twigs.  The  arrangement  generally  made 
with  the  peasantry  is  to  allow  them  one-fourth 
port  of  the  silk  for  taking  care  of  the  worms,  anil 
reeling  it  off  the  cocoons.  The  landowner  pro- 
vides the  leaves,  which  are  gathered  by  the  jiea- 
sAiits.  He  also  erects  the  sheds  in  which  the 
cocoons  are  kept,  which  are  simple  reed  enclosures, 
without  any  roof.  The  quantity  of  silk  annually 
produced  on  Mount  Ixrbanon  is  estimated  at  about 
1.200  cantars,  or  240,000  okes,  fetching  from  120 
to  125  piastres  the  oke,  of  which  al»out  two-thirds 
arc  exported.  About  400  cantars  is  considered  an 
abundnnt  crop  in  the  Tripoli  district.  Aleppo  re- 
ceives about  250  cantars  from  Antioch,  and  other 
quarters.  Its  chief  consumption  there  is  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  cotton  and  silk  goods  used  for 
upj**r  garments  by  the  wealthy  inhabs. ; but  it  Is 
also  sen t into  all  parts  of  the  Turkish  empire,  and 
quantities  are  sent  to  (ienoa,  France,  and  Eng- 
land. The  average  annual  produce  of  cotton  in 
the  vicinity  of  Acre,  Jaffa.  Nablous,  and  other 
places  in  the  S.,  is  estimated  at  from  30,000  to 

85.000  cantars,  worth  about  350,000/.  In  the  N. 
the  crops  are  exposed  to  great  vicissitudes.  The 
quality  of  the  cotton  is  sometimes  good,  but  more  I 
commonly  inferior.  The  export  is  chiefly  to 
Smyrna,  and  other  parts  of  Turkey.  Not  more 
than  from  1,000  to  2,000  cantars  reach  W.  Europe, 
the  qunntily  that  comes  to  England  being  very 
trifling.  The  oil  harvest  la  very  precarious.  From 

8.000  to  10,000  cantars  may  be  about  the  average 
consumption  in  Aleppo,  half  of  which  is  produced 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  average  produce  around 
Damascus  is  estimated  at  from  4,800  to  6,000  enn- 
tars.  The  oil  has  of  late  years  been  considerably 
improved,  and  its  quantity  augmented  by  the  in- 
troduction of  oil-presses  from  France.  Wine  might 
become  an  important  article  both  of  consumption 
and  export ; and  at  some  of  the  convents  of  Le- 
banon (where  the  vine  is  suffered  to  trail  on  the 
ground)  a very'  good  wine,  called  vino  d ' oro,  is  met 
with.  Madder  and  indigo  grow  wild;  and  the 
former,  as  well  as  the  sugar-cane,  has  been  par- 
tially cultivated.  Ibrahim  l’aclia  introduced  the 
cochineal  insect  into  Syria  with  every  prospect  of 
success ; for  the  cactus,  on  which  it  feeds,  grows 
there  to  an  immense  size,  and  forms,  in  fact,  most 
of  the  hedges  in  the  country.  The  dates  of  Syria 
are  not  equal  in  quality  to  those  of  Egypt  or 
Nubia;  but  the  date  palm  is  so  abundant  that, 
as  already  stated,  it  was  anciently  the  symbol  of 
Judea;  aiid  it  is  probable  thal  1’lncnicia  was  so 
called  from  the  abundance  of  this  plant  (4omf). 
Tobacco  is  grown  in  almost  every  part  of  Syria, 
its  consumption  being  universal,  both  by  males 
and  females.  The  best  is  found  in  the  districts  of 
Aleppo,  Latakia,  Tripoli,  and  Mount  l,chanont 
large  export-slaking  place  from  Latakia  and  Tri- 


poli to  Egypt  and  elsewhere.  The  total  produce 
is  estimated  at  10,700  cantars  a year.  Scnromony, 
the  juice  of  a sjiecies  of  convolvulus,  which  grows 
in  N.  Syria,  is  a valuable  article  of  export,  and 
that  from  Alep|K>  is  esteemed  the  best  in  the  mar- 
kets of  Europe.  But  it  is  rarely  obtained  pure, 
the  collectors  first  adulterating  it  with  flour  or 
starch,  to  give  it  colour  and  consistency,  and  with 
myrrh,  to  give  it  a bitter,  aromatic  taste.  It  is 
then  sold  to  the  Jew  dealers,  who  further  adul- 
terate it  in  the  same  manner,  mixing  4 or  5 rottoli 
of  starch  with  1 rot u do  of  scammony,  in  which 
state  it  is  sent  to  England  at  n price  of  from  250 
to  300  piastres  per  rottolo.  From  1,200  to  1,500 
loads  of  hemp  are  produced  in  the  Damascus  dis- 
trict : but  it  is  not  an  article  of  export.  From  200 
to  250  cantars  of  bees’  wax  are  annually  collected 
in  the  Aleppo  district,  nearly  half  of  which  is  sent 
to  Europe. 

The  forests  of  N.  Syria  have  lately  supplied 
large  quantities  of  timber,  the  arsenals  and  dock- 
yards of  Egypt  having  been  principally  furnished 
I from  this  source.  From  70,000  to  80,000  trees, 
large  and  small,  or  als>ut  14,000  tons  of  timber, 
principally  pine,  oak,  and  beech,  are  shipped  an- 
nually for  Alexandria. 

The  Holy  Land  in  antiquity  was  eminently  dis- 
tinguished for  its  abundance  of  cattle,  including 
! sheep,  goats,  camels,  and  asses;  and  though  much 
diminished  in  numbers,  the.se  animals  still  consti- 
tute a principal  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  occupiers. 
No  very  large  or  formidable  wild  animals  exist  at 
present  in  Palestine ; the  fallow  deer,  gazelle,  wild 
gnat,  jackal,  fox,  and  porcupine  are  the  principal. 
There  are,  however,  numerous  hints,  including 
two  species  of  vultures,  great  quantities  of  game, 
an«i  wildfowl,  and  a great  variety  of  reptiles  is  met 
with. 

Conflicting  statements  have  been  put  forth  with 
respect  to  the  actual  condition  of  the  peasantry. 
According  to  Mr.  Consul  Moore,  * the  fellah,  or 
peasant,  in  Syria,  earns  little  more  than  a bare 
subsistence.’  But  l)r.  Bownng,  on  the  other  band 
(Report  on  Syria,  49-50),  states  that  1 the  condi- 
tion of  the  labouring  classes  is,  comparatively  with 
that  of  those  in  England,  easy  and  good.  They 
feed  on  mutton  at  3 piastres  per  oke,  several  times 
a week  ; bread  dailv;  sometimes  rice  piliaus,  and 
always  bulgur  piliaus  (a  preparation  of  wheat, 
husked  and  bruised,  or  half  ground) ; their  piliaus 
are  made  either  w'ith  butter,  olive  or  sesame  oil : 
cheese,  eggs,  olives,  various  dried  fruits,  and  on 
abundance  of  vegetables,  beet  roots,  turnips,  and 
radishes,  preserved  in  brine  or  vinegar,  and  cucum- 
liers  and  capsicums  in  vinegar,  for  winter  use. 
Their  clothing  is  not  especially  coarse ; the  tine 
climate  permits  them  to  wear  light  cotton  and 
other  similar  apparel,  and  in  the  short  winter  they 
are  generally  well  covered.  Their  lodging  is  good ; 
generally  each  family  has  a separate  house,  or  a 
set  of  rooms.  Lodging  generally  in  Syria  is  cheap, 
coiii|Miratively  with  most  other  countries.  The 
Mussulmans  have  few  holvdnvs;  the  Christians 
have  a great  many,  and  their  amusements  arc 
much  of  the  same  sort  ns  the  Mussulmans,  if  any 
thing,  less  sober;  but,  on  the  whole,  none  of  the 
classes  of  the  pop.  can  be  taxed  with  habitual 
inebriety.  Hut  it  is  rare  that  any  of  the  working 
classes  can  lay  by  sums  adequate  to  cnuhle  them 
to  pass  the  decline  of  life  without  labouring.  In 
Syria  a great  portion  of  the  labour  is  done  by  fe- 
males: they  are  constantly  seen  carrying  heavy 
burdens  atid  fetching  water;  they  bring  home 
timber  anil  brushwood  from  the  forests,  and  assist 
much  in  the  cultivation  of  the  fields.’  Field  labour 
near  Hcyruut  is  paid  at  from  5 to  piastres  (Is. 
to  1«.  <W.) ; and  artisans,  as  masons,  can*? titers. 
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Ac.,  get  14  or  16  piastres  (2a.  10rf.  to  8*.  10J.)  a 
day.  The  yearly  expenditure  of  one  of  the  labour- 
ing classes  may  average  from  124,  to  162. 

The  fisheries  are  unimportant,  except  that  of 
sponge;  which  is  obtained  along  all  the  N.  half 
of  the  coast : and,  in  a good  season,  about  8,500 
okes  are  gathered,  which  are  principally  seat  to 
Smyrna,  Rhodes,  anti  Marseilles. 

Few  of  the  manufactvren  for  which  Syria  was 
anciently  renowned,  survive  at  present.  In  Da- 
mascus, there  are  about  4,000  looms  for  silk  and 
cotton  stuffs,  each  producing  4 or  6 pieces  a week, 
worth  from  80  to  05  piastres  each.  In  Aleppo, 
nearly  6,000  looms  of  the  same  description  were 
at  work  in  1829;  but  at  present  the  number  has 
diminished  to  1,200,  the  consumption  of  rich  stuffs 
having  fallen  off  in  favour  of  cotton  goods,  for 
which  British  twist  is  employed,  and  which  occupy 
about  600  looms  in  that  city.  About  800  looms 
are  also  said  to  lie  occupied  in  the  manufacture  of 
gold  and  silver  thread  stuffs,  and  the  total  produce 
of  the  looms  of  Aleppo  is  estimated  at  250, 000/. 
sterling  a year.  In  good  oil  years,  from  7,000  to 
8, 000  can  tars  of  soap  are  made  in  Aleppo ; and 
perhaps  12,000  cantars  at  Damascus,  Jerusalem, 
Nablous,  and  other  parts  of  the  country : it  is  not, 
however,  exported  to  any  great  distance.  Coarse 
woollens,  glass,  earthenware,  and  leather  are 
among  the  other  chief  goods  manufactured. 
Horns,  Ilaraah,  and  Beyrout  are  the  other  prin- 
cipal manufacturing  towns.  The  ancient  art  of 
dyeing  in  purple  is  lost  at  Tyre,  and  Damascus 
blades  have  no  longer  their  former  reputation.  In 
Palestine,  a considerable  trade  is  earned  on  in  the 
manufacture  of  crosses,  beads,  rosaries,  and  such 
like  trumpery. 

Commerce.'- — In  remote  antiquity,  Sidon  and 
Tyre  were  the  principal  emporiums  of  the  world  : 
they  were  succeeded  by  Damascus,  Antioch,  and 
Joppa;  and  in  later  times  by  Palmyra,  whose 
grandeur  was  mainly  owing  to  her  situation  on 
the  great  route  of  traffic  between  E.  Asia  and 
Europe  and  W.  Asia.  But  for  a lengthened 
period  the  commerce  of  Syria  has  been  com- 
paratively inconsiderable.  The  internal  trade  of 
the  country  is  greatly  impeded  by  the  want  of 
good  roads,  those  that  exist  being  mostly  mere 
mule  or  camel  tracks.  But,  notwithstanding, 

(pirn  arabic,  tragacanth,  assafeetida,  opium  are 
irought  from  the  surrounding  countries;  galls 
and  barilla  from  beyond  the  Euphrates;  saffron 
from  Persia  and  Natolia;  hare,  fox,  and  jackal 
skins;  yellow  berries  and  goats’  hair  from  Asia 
Minor;  and  these,  with  cotton,  goats’  and  sheeps' 
wool,  silk,  tobacco,  and  other  kinds  of  raw  pro- 
duce, previously  specified,  form  the  principal 
exports.  The  imports  consist  chiefly  of  colonial 
produce  and  European  manufactures:  coffee 
(W.  India),  from  France,  Italy,  and  England; 
sugar,  from  France  and  Great  Britain;  pepper, 
spices,  rice,  dyeing  drugs,  copperas,  cotton  manu- 
factures, cambrics,  shirtings,  nankeens,  imitation 
shawls,  and  cotton  twist,  lor  the  most  part  from 
England ; iron,  tin,  sal-ammoniac,  woollen  cloths, 
from  France  and  Belgium  ; silks  from  France, 
glass  wares  from  Bohemia,  by  way  of  Trieste, 
are  the  most  important.  The  caravans  from  Bag- 
dad, Mosul,  and  Krzcroum,  to  Mecca,  pass  through 
Syria,  bringing  galls,  indigo,  Mocha  coffee,  buffalo- 
skins,  tombaq,  gum,  Cashmere  shawls,  and  a few 
Indian  manufactures,  in  return  for  European  ma- 
nufactures and  cochineal ; and  constant  caravans 
travel  between  Aleppo  and  Aintab,  bringing  oil, 
grain,  and  leather  for  the  use  of  the  former,  which 
u by  for  the  most  important  depot  in  the  interior 
of  .Syria.  The  subjoined  table  shows  the  value 
of  the  imports  of  British  and  Irish  produce  aud 


manufactures  into  Syria  and  Palestine,  in  each  of 
the  yean  1862  and  1868 : — 


Iai|«rU  (run  IlM  United  Kingdom 

IM1 

1863 

£ 

£ 

Apiwirel  and  Haberdashery  . 

2,103 

2,987 

Coals,  Cinders,  and  Culm  . . 

4,832 

6,380 

Copper,  Wrought  and  Un- 1 
wrought J 

18,964 

47,674 

Cotton  Yarn 

25,744 

47,751 

Cottons,  entered  by  the  Yard 

495,147 

857,120 

„ „ at  Value  . . 

2,065 

1,847 

Earthenware  and  Porcelain  . 

9*21 

4,011 

Hardwares  and  Cutlery,  un-  l 
enumerated 1 

1,801 

4,937 

Iron,  Wrought  and  Unwrought 

10,921 

15,012 

Tin,  Un  wrought 

6,617 

4,160 

1,373 

„ Plates 

Woollens,  entered  by  the  1 

1,138 

Yard  line,  those  formerly  [ 
entered  by  the  Piece)  . . j 

5,865 

7,100 

Woollens,  entered  at  Value  . 

343 

1.907 

All  other  Articles 

12,205 

24,403 

Total 

688,656 

1,026,662 

The  exports  from  Syria  and  Palestine  to  the 
United  Kingdom  were  as  follows  in  1862  and 
1863  : — 


Export*  to  Um  United  Klnpdom 

1802 

1843 

£ 

£ 

Bones  of  Animals  and  Fish  \ 

2,639 

(except  of  Wholefins) . . J 

Corn  : Wheat 

27,105 

132 

Barley  ...... 

11,938 

40,309 

Cotton,  Uuw 

16,956 

12,166 

23,436 

Galls 

14,674 

Gum,  Tragacanth  . . . . 

5,942 

696 

Madder  Root  ...... 

7,723 

6,586 

Oil,  Olive 

— 

_ 

Rags  and  other  Materials  for  1 
making  Paper  . . . . f 

982 

6,463 

Hai*in*  

7 

— 

Sraimmony 

3,473 

6,433 

Seeds,  Dari . 

23,211 

16,934 

„ Millet 

— 

— 

Silk,  Raw 

1 ,569 

608 

Tobacco,  Unmanufactured 

2,643 

2,242 

Wool,  Sheep  and  Lambs’  . . 

7,857 

8,562 

All  other  Articles  .... 

8,162 

1,778 

Total 

126,242 

121,873 

Government. — The  immediate  influence  of  the 
conquest  of  Mehemet  Ali  waa  exhibited  not  only 
in  the  increase  of  commerce,  but  in  a better  system 
of  police,  and  a better  administration  of  justice,  an 
increase  in  the  value  of  land  nnd  labour,  an  in- 
crease of  cultivation,  and  greater  religious  tole- 
ration. But  the  rayahs,  and  working  classes 
generally,  though  better  protected,  were  more 
burdened  and  impoverished.  They  were  forced  to 
labour  for  sums  far  below  the  ordinary  rate  of 
wages;  their  camels  and  cattle  were  continually 
seized  for  the  service  of  the  government,  and  tlicir 
property  and  resources,  of  whatever  kind,  were 
subjected  to  fresh  exactions.  Nothing  was  done 
to  improve  the  means  of  communication  in  Syria 
during  the  Egyptian  ascendancy;  few  public 
works  having  been  undertaken,  except  extensive 
barracks  iu  the  large  towns.  Neither  did  the  go- 
vernment make  public  education  so  much  an 
object  of  its  care  as  in  EgvpU  The  forced  culti- 
vation introduced  by  Ibrahim  Pacha  enriched  only 
the  government,  not  the  subject.  But  the  short 
period  during  which  Syria  was  held  by  Mehemet 
Ali,  and  the  uncertainty  of  his  tenure,  were  suffi- 
cient to  hinder  him,  however  much  disposed,  from 
undertaking  or  effecting  any  considerable  reforma 
| or  changes ; though,  if  we  may  judge  from  what 
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he  has  done  in  Egypt,  his  changes,  had  he  been  I to  Yolney,  they  appear  to  have  a contempt,  for  all 
allowed  to  introduce  them,  would  hardly  have  ' that  the  Mohammedans  hold  most  sacred ; for, 
been  improvements.  j he  says,  they  neither  practise  circumcision,  nor 

Under  the  Egyptians,  Syria  was  divided  into  praver,  nor  fasting,  nor  observe  festivals  nor  pro- 
6 districts;  those  of  Aleppo,  Damascus,  Jaffa,  ! hi  bilious ; and  that  they  drink  wine,  eat  |>ork, 
Tripoli,  Saida  (Sidon),  and  Adana.  Every  town  I and  allow  of  marriage  between  brothers  and  sisters, 
had  a mutselfim,  or  head  police  magistrate;  and  in  j though  not  between  fathers  and  children.  They 
all  having  a pop.  of  al>ove  2,000  persons,  Scion  have  an  emir  of  their  own,  and  enjoy  a rude  inde- 
diians.  or  town  councils,  were  established  by  I pcndence,  to  which,  no  doubt,  their  ‘openness, 
Ibrahim  Pasha.  These  bodies  consisted  of  from  sincerity,  and  engaging  manners  ’ (Clarke,  iv. 
a dozen  to  20  of  the  chief  inhabs.,  without  dia-  306)  are  mainly  to  l>c  ascribed.  They  are  divided 
tinction  of  religion,  who  acted  as  a civil  and  com-  into  two  great  classes,  the  learned,  or  initiated 
mcrcial  court,  the  decisions  of  which  were  subject  (about),  and  unlearned,  uninitiated  (djaltels).  The 
to  appeal  to  the  divans  of  Aleppo  or  Damascus,  former,  who  enjoy  various  privileges,  are  distin- 
and  dually  to  the  supreme  government  at  Cairo,  guished  by  their  white  turbans.  Robinson  says 
These  courts  greatly  circumscribed  the  duties  of  that  4 the  uninitiated  perform  no  religious  rito 
the  cadi  sent  annually  from  Constantinople  to  whatever,  unless  when  circumstances  oblige  them 
make  the  judicial  tour  of  Syria.  Justice  was  re-  to  assume  the  appearance  of  Mussulmen.’  (ii.  11.) 
markable  for  its  promptitude  and  severity.  Mur-  They  are  eminently  tolerant;  and  live  on  good 
der,  burglary,  highway  robbery,  and  other  capital  terms  with  both  Christians  and  Mohammedans, 
crimes  are,  however,  comparatively  rare  in  Syria.  Mr.  Elliot  is  not  very  favourable  to  the  Druses. 
Euro|>eans  are  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  their  ‘Outwardly,’  says  he,  ‘they  are  moral  in  their 
own  consulates.  deportment;  but  it  is  doubted  whether  similar 

No  law  exists  making  prevision  for  the  poor,  decorum  prevails  behind  the  scenes.  Though  po- 
though  there  arc  many  private  Mussulman  endow-  lygaray  be  permitted,  yet  few  have  more  than  one 
ments;  and  the  other  religious  sects  mostly  sup-  wife,  who,  however,  may  be  divorced  at  pleasure, 
port  and  relieve  their  own  sick  and  paupers.  Iu  They  are  extremely  hospitable ; yet,  where  no 
e\'ory  parish,  or  mosque  district,  there  are  Mo-  breach  of  hospitality  is  involved,  the  rights  of 
hammedan  primary  schools;  and  Jewish,  Chris-  blood  and  friendship  are  unhesitatingly  sacrificed 
turn,  and  other  primary  schools  are  established  to  interest.  They  have  little  personal,  but  much 
wherever  those  sects  prevail.  Out  the  instruction  public  pride.  The  women  are  distinguished  by 
in  these  is  mostly  limited  to  that  derived  from  re-  an  appendage  as  strange,  unmeaning,  and  hideous, 
ligious  books ; and  there  is  no  native  school  in  as  female  fancy  ever  devised.  Other  nations  may 
Syria  where  a more  advanced  education  is  given  laugh  at  the  long  trains  of  the  ladies  of  England, 
than  in  reading  and  writing,  with  the  exception  the  infantine  shoes  of  China,  or  the  monstrous 
of  the  Greek  college  at  Beyrout,  where  geography  nose-rings  of  India;  hut  the  tantour  of  l^banon 
is  studied  from  books  printed  at  the  Protestant  surpasses  them  all.  It  is  a plated,  silver,  or  gilt 
presses,  'Hie  American  missionaries  have  a su-  tube,  resembling  a straight  horn,  18  inches  long, 
perior  college  in  that  town,  and  various  other  and  standing  out  like  a unicorn's,  at  an  angle  of 
schools  in  the  country,  45°  from  the  centre  of  the  forehead,  or  from  one 

. The  inhabitants  of  Syria  comprise  a mixture  of  side  of  the  head : it  is  fastened  by  means  of  a 
different  races,  consisting  partly  of  the  posterity  spring,  balanced  by  3 heavy  tassels  hanging  down 
of  those  who  occupied  the  country  when  it  was  the  hack,  and  covered  with  a white  transparent 
overrun  by  the  Arabs,  that  is,  of  the  Greeks  of  veil.’  (Elliot’s  Trav.  ii.) 

the  lower  empire ; partly  of  the  posterity  of  the  The  Marrmites  arc  a Christian  sect,  principally 
Arnb  conquerors  of  the  country;  and  partly  Turks,  inhabiting  the  country  about  Lebanon,  adjacent 
or  Ottomans.  And  these,  again,  have  been  inter-  to  the  Druses.  They  originated  in  the  6th  cen- 
mixed  with  each  other,  with  the  Crusaders,  who  tury,  and  profess  themselves  to  be  followers  of 
invaded  and  held  a portion  of  the  country  for  the  monk  Maron,  whence  their  n&rae.  They 
n considerable  period,  and  with  the  wandering  effected  a union  with  the  church  of  Rome,  from 
Bedouins  and  Kurds.  But,  how  different  soever  which  they  had  never  differed  very  widely,  about 
their  origin,  these  races  have,  in  the  course  of  1216.  They  are  divided  into  the  two  classes  of 
time,  become  equally  naturalised  to  the  country,  sheiks  or  chiefs,  and  common  people,  and  have  a 
The  inhabs.  are  generally  of  a middling  stature;  spiritual  head,  with  the  title  of  Patriarch  of  An- 
those  tolonging  to  the  southern  are  more  swarthy  tioch.  They  are  all  husbandmen  ; property  is 
than  those  belonging  to  the  northern  plains ; and  sacred  amongst  them ; and,  on  the  whole,  they 
these,  again,  than  those  belonging  to  the  moun-  bear  a good  character.  Like  the  Druses,  they 
tains.  On  Lebanon,  indeed,  and  in  the  moun-  have  succeeded  in  maintaining  their  independence, 
tainous  districts  generally,  the  complexion  does  paying  merely  a moderate  tribute  to  the  pachas, 
not  differ  materially  from  that  of  the  inhabs.  of  The  Metualis,  another  tribe,  are  Syrian  Moham- 
tlic  S.  of  France.  Arabic  is  the  general  language  uedans,  of  the  Shiite,  or  Persian  sect.  The  An- 
of  the  country;  and  Volnev  affirms,  in  opposition  sarians,  Yezidi,  and  Samaritans  have  complicated 
to  the  statements  of  Niebuhr,  that  neither  Syriac  religious  systems,  partly  Mohammedan  and  partly 
nor  modem  Greek  is  any  where  in  common  use.  Pagan. 

But  notwithstanding  the  family  or  national  re-  The  ancient  history  of  Palestine  is  familiar  to 
semblance  by  which  the  Syrians*  are  now  distin-  every  reader  of  the  sacred  writings.  Under  Solo- 
guished,  they  are  distributed  into  different  classes  moil,  it  became  a rich  and  powerful  kingdom  ; 
or  tribes,  all  differing  from  each  other  in  more  or  and  after  undergoing  various  vicissitudes,  it  finally 
fewer  particulars.  Of  these  tribes,  one  of  the  became  tributary  to  the  Romans.  At  the  period 
most  famous  is  that  of  the  Druses,  occupying  the  of  the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  it  was  divided  into 
S.  part*  of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  and  parts  5 prove.,  Judea,  Samaria,  Galilee,  Penva,  and 
of  the  Haouran.  They  are  supposed  to  be  of  Idumea.  In  more  modem  times  the  Holy  Land 
Arabic  origin,  and  to  be  disciples  of  a Mohaxn-  became  the  seat  of  a violent  struggle.  A singular 
niedan  heretic  of  the  10th  century.  Their  re-  combination  of  credulity  and  superstition  gave 
ligion,  notwithstanding  the  late  researches  of  Mr.  birth  to  the  Crusades;  and  for  some  centuries  tho 
Jowett,  Mr.  Robinson,  and  others,  still  continues  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  especially  of  tho 
involved  in  a good  deal  of  mystery.  According  Holy  Sepulchre,  was  sufficient  to  precipitate  bun- 
You  IV.  T 
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ilreds  upon  hundreds  of  thousands  of  blood-thirsty 
fanatics  upon  the  Kart.  At  length,  after  oceans 
of  blood  had  been  spent,  the  victories  of  Saladin 
put  an  end  to  this  deplorable  phrenzy.  Iu  1516, 
the  country  was  taken  by  the  Turks. 

Very  recently,  or  in  1832,  Ibrahim,  son  of  Mc- 
hetnet  Ali,  pacha  of  Egypt,  undertook  and  s|ieedil  v 
effected  the  conquest  of  Syria  and  Palestine.  It 
is  doubtful,  an  already  seen,  whether  they  would 
have  gained  anything  by  the  change ; but  it 
would  be  very  difficult,  indeed,  to  show  that  they 
could  have  lost  any  thing.  The  great  European 
powers,  however,  with  the  exception  of  France, 
determined  not  to  permit  Syria  to  be  disunited 
from  the  Porte  ; and,  in  1840,  a British  fleet,  after 
a short  but  tremendous  cannonade,  took  Acre, 
and  Ibrahim  was  compelled  to  agree  to  evacuate 
the.  province.  It  dot's  not,  however,  seem  that 
the  slates  by  whom  this  revolution  was  effected 
took  any  step  whatever  to  ensure  the  better  go- 
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vemment  of  the  country  in  future;  to  obviate 
any  one  of  the  grievances  by  which  it  has  been 
oppressed,  or  to  make  any  stipulation  of  any  kind 
in  favour  of  the  inhabitants. 

S/EGEDIN,  a roval  free  town  of  Hungary,  co. 
('songrnd,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  Theiaa, 
where  it  is  joined  by  the  Maros,  60  m.  WNW. 
Arad,  and  UK)  m.  SE.  Pestli,  on  tile  railway  from 
Pestli  to  Temesvar.  Pop.  62,546  in  1862.  Szege- 
din  consists  of  the  town-proper,  tolerably  well 
built,  and  chiefly  inhabited  by  Germans;  the 
fortress,  the  residence  of  a commandant  and  gar- 
rison, connected  with  the  town  by  two  bridges; 
the  up|>er  and  lower  suburb,  anil  the  com  market. 
It  has  a house  of  correction,  a lyceum,  gymnasium, 
Piarist  college,  and  military  school ; and  is  the 
see  of  a Greek  pmtopnpus.  Szegediu  has  a good 
deal  of  trade,  chiefly  in  com,  soda,  soap,  and  to- 
bacco,  with  several  soap  and  other  factories.  It  also 
supplies  some  of  the  best  river  craft  in  the  kingdom. 
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TABRIZ,  or  TAURIS,  a city  of  Persia,  prov. 
-*■  Adzerbijan,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  in  a large 
and  fine  plain,  on  a small  river  which  falls  into 
Lake  L’ruinea,  320  in.  WNW.  Teheran,  lat.  38°  10' 
N.,  long.  46°  37'  K.  Its  pop.  was  estimated  by 
Chardin  at  upwards  of  half  a million;  but  it  has 
declined  so  much  in  the  interval,  that  it  is  now 
probably  under  80,000;  and  it  is  said  bv  Mr. 
Kinneir  to  be  one  of  the  most  wretched  cities  he 
had  seen  in  Persia.  (Persian  Empire,  p.  151.) 
Being  surrounded  by  a forest  of  orchards,  it  a|>- 
t tears  from  the  high  ground  above  it,  to  be  of 
immense  extent ; and  a modem  traveller  considers 
the  circuit  of  the  gardens  of  Tabriz  to  measure 
not  less  than  30  m.  (Rawlinaon,  inGeog.  Journal, 
x.  2.)  But  the  town  itself,  which  is  nearly  iu  the 
centre  of  this  area,  is  only  about  3J  ra.  in  circuit ; 
it  is  surrounded  with  a' brick  wall  and  towers, 
and  is  entered  by  seven  gates.  It  has  few  public 
buildings  of  note : the  principal  is  the  citadel  of 
Ali  Shah,  a part  of  which  is  now  converted  into 
an  arsenal,  where  many  European  artisans  are  or 
have  been  employed.  A considerable  portion  of 
the  |)op.  live  in  the  suburbs,  which  straggle  over 
the  area  of  the  ancient  city,  and  are  built  of  its 
ruins.  Tabriz  is  said  by  D’Anville  to  represent 
the  anciciit  Gamacu , where  Gyrus  deposited  the 
treasures  of  Croesus,  and  which  was  afterwards 
taken  by  lleraclius;  and  it  has  been  also  supposed 
to  be  identical  with  the  T afiw  of  Ptolemy.  But, 
according  to  other  authorities,  it  was  built  under 
llaroun  al  Raschid,  of  whom  it  was  certainly  a 
favourite  residence.  Its  trade,  which  was  formerly 
extensive,  has  greatly  declined.  Few  cities  have 
suffered  bo  much  from  the  ravages  of  war  and 
earthquakes.  Its  climate  is  praised  by  the  natives 
for  its  salubrity ; but  the  changes  of  temperature 
are  extremely  great  and  sudden,  and  in  winter 
the  cold  is  so  intense,  that  many  instances  have 
occurred  of  individuals,  accidentally  excluded  from 
the  city  by  arriving  after  the  gates  were  shut, 
being  found  frozen  to  death  in  the  morning. 

TADCASTEK,  a market  town  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, W.  Killing,  co.  York,  partly  in  the  liberty 
of  St.  Peter  of  York,  and  partly  in  liarkstone- 
Ash  wapenL,  oti  the  Wharf,  here  crossed  by  a 
stone  bridge;  10  m.  WSW.  York,  and  185  ra.  N. 
London  by  Great  Northern  railway.  Pop.  of  par. 
3,126  in  1861.  Area  of  par.  6,100  acres.  The 
town  is  well  built.  The  church,  which  is  hand- 1 
some,  in  the  per|>enilicular  style,  has  a fine  tower.  | 


It  has  chapels  for  Methodists  and  other  dissenters. 
Jesus'  hospital  for  four  |>o«ir  men,  a free  grammar 
school,  founded  in  the  time  of  (jueen  Elizabeth,  and 
Sunday  schools,  for  some  of  which  spacious  build- 
ings have  been  erected.  There  are  no  manufac- 
tures, but  a good  deal  of  retail  trade.  Markets  on 
Thursdays.  Fairs,  last  Wednesday  in  April,  May, 
and  Oct.,  for  sheep  and  cattle. 

TAGANROG,  a fortified  sea-port  town  of  Rus- 
sia in  Europe,  on  the  N.  shore  of  the  NE.  angle  of 
the  sea  of  Azoff,  denominated  the  gulf  of  the  Dun, 
about  10  m.  from  the  mouth  of  that  river.  Pop. 
25.230  in  1858.  The  foundations  of  Taganrog 
were  biit!  by  Peter  the  Great  in  1608,  but  it  after- 
wards fell  into  the  possession  of  the  Turks;  and  it 
was  not  till  the  reign  of  Catharine  II.  that  it 
became  of  any  considerable  importance.  It  has 
ten  churches,  of  which  three  are  built  of  stone,  a 
gymnasium,  and  a poor’s  hospital.  It  was  in- 
tended by  its  illustrious  founder  to  replace  Azoff, 
the  ancient  em|iorium  of  the  Don,  the  port  of 
which  had  become  all  but  inaccessible;  and  its 
whole  consequence  is  derived  from  this  circum- 
stance, or  from  its  being  the  entrepot  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  vast  countries  traversed  by  that  gn  at 
river.  Of  the  exports,  wheat  is  by  far  the  most 
important.  The  im|M>rta  consist  princi)>ally  of 
wine,  oil,  fruit,  drysalteries,  cotton  and  woollen 
goods,  spices,  dye  stuffs,  tobacco,  sugar,  and  coffee. 
The  largest  portion  by  far  of  the  trade  is  carried 
on  with  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  and  other  Turkish 

1 torts ; but  a good  deal  is  also  carried  on  with  the 
talian  and  other  foreign  ports,  and  there  is  an 
extensive  coasting  trade  with  Odessa  and  other 
Russian  ports. 

Seeing  that  Taganrog  was  built  to  obviate  the 
difficulties  that  hud  to  be  encountered  by  vowels 
entering  the  Don,  through  the  shallowness  of  the 
water,  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  care 
would  Ik-  taken  to  place  it  in  a position  in  which  it 
should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  free  from  this  defect. 
This  important  consideration  seems,  however,  to 
have  been  in  a great  measure  overlooked.  The 
gulf  of  the  Don  is  seldom  navigable  by  vessels 
drawing  more  tlian  from  8 to  9 ft.  water,  and  even 
these  cannot  approach  within  less  than  about  7(H) 
yards  of  the  town.  They  are  principally  loaded 
by  carts,  drawn  each  by  a single  horse,’  the  cx- 
;>euses  being  so  very  considerable  that  it  costs  from 
120  to  150  copecks  to  ship  a chctwert  of  wheat. 
To  obviate  these  inconveniences,  it  has  been  pn>- 
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posed  to  make  Kertach,  on  the  E.  coast  of  the 
strait  of  Yenikali,  a depdt  for  the  produce  of  the 
sea  of  Azoff;  and  while  the  latter  would  be  much 
easier  of  access  to  foreign  ships,  the  coasters  that 
at  present  bring  down  the  products  of  the  basin 
of  the  Don  from  Nakhitchcven  and  Hostoff  to  Ta- 
ganrog, would  be  able  to  bring  them  direct  to 
Kertach,  where  they  might  be  landed  and  shipped 
with  much  greater  facility  and  less  expense.  With 
the  exception  of  a few  foreign  houses,  the  mer- 
chants are  mostly  all  either  Greeks,  or  of  Greek 
origin,  and  are  not  wealthy. 

The  emperor  Alexander  I.,  whose  reign  will 
always  form  a memorable  and  brilliant  wra  in  the 
history  of  Russia,  expired  at  Taganrog  on  the  19th 
of  Nov.  1825. 

TAGUS  (Span.  Tajo,  Portug.  Ttjo),  the  prin- 
pal  and  most  celebrated  river  of  the  Span.  penin- 
sula, through  the  centre  of  which  it  flows  from  E.  to 
W.,  I*ctween  the  basins  of  the  Kbro  and  Douro  on 
the  N., and  the  Gttadiana  on  the  S.  It  has  its  source 
in  the  Sierra  Albarraein,  on  the  borders  of  Arag«»n 
and  New  Castile,  about  lat.  40°  25'  N.,  long.  1°  35'  > 
W.,  30  m.  W.  Teruel,  and  only  90  m.  from  the  Medi-  i 
terranean.  At  first  it  runs  NW.,  but  after  having 
been  joined  by  the  Molina,  its  course  Is  generally 
W.  by  SW.,  through  New  Castile  and  Rut  re  ma- 
rt lira,  in  Spain ; ami  in  Portugal  between  Boira 
and  Alemtejo,  and  through  Estremadura  to  the 
Atlantic,  which  it  enters  after  expanding  into  n 
wide  estuary,  about  7 m.  below  Lisbon.  Its  entire 
length  may  la»  estimated  at  nearly  000  m.,  about 
three-fourths  of  which  are  in  Spain.  Its  principal 
tributaries  are  the  Jnrama,  AUktcIu*,  Alagon,  and 
Zezere  from  the  N.,  and  the  Rio  del  Monte.  Salnr, 
Sora,  Ac.,  from  the  S.  Aranjues,  Toledo,  Ta- 
lavera,  Almarvz.  Alcantara,  Abrantcs,  Punheto, 
Santarom,  ami  Lislion  are  on  its  banks.  At  its 
entrance  into  Portugal  the  Tngus  is  180  yards  in 
width,  and  at  Punheto  upwards  of  300  yards. 
Above  Lisbon,  it  expands  into  a wide  basin,  from 
2 m.  to  7 m.  across,  but  opposite  that  citv  its 
breadth  contracts  to  less  than  2 m.  The  Tagus 
has  been  celebrated,  both  in  antiquity  and  in 
modem  times,  for  its  picturesque  beauty : nothing, 
however,  can  be  more  incorrect  than  these  poetical 
descriptions.  It  flows,  in  fact,  for  the  most  part, 
through  an  arid  country,  Imre  of  wood,  and  uncul- 
tivated ; its  banks  nre  generally  steep,  its  current 
impetuous.  And  its  waters  turbulent  and  muddy. 
It  was  famous  in  antiquity  for  its  golden  sands: 
lTagu*  auri/eris  arrms  celrbrutvr.’  (Plin.  Ilist. 
Nat.,  lib.  iv.  cap.  22  ; see,  also,  Silius  Italian*,  lilt, 
vii.  v.  755;  Ovidii  Metamorph.,  lib.  ii.  v.  251.)  At 
present,  however,  very  few  particles  of  gold  are 
ever  found  in  the  sands  of  the  river,  and  though 
they  may  have  l>een  more  abundant  in  antiquity, 
the  fair  presumption  seems  to  be,  that  it  is  in- 
debted for  its  celebrity,  in  this  respect,  rather  to 
the  yellow  colour  of  its  sands  than  to  its  gold. 

Hitherto  the  Tagus  above  Lisbon  has  not  been 
of  much  commercial  importance,  though  it  is 
navtguble  as  high  a*  Abrante*.  Attempts  have, 
however,  been  made  to  render  it  navigable  from 
Toledo,  and  even  Aranjuez. 

TAIN,  a royal  and  pari.  bor.  of  Scotland,  co. 
Ron,  on  rising  ground,  near  the  8.  shore  of  the 
Frith  of  Dornoch,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Tain,  24  m.  NNE.  Inverness,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  railway.  Pop.  1,779  in  IHtil.  The 
town  ]M**csses  a good  academy  (founded  in  1809), 
which  has  attracted  a number  of  families  to  the 
town  for  the  education  of  their  children;  but  it 
has  little  or  no  manufacture,  and  the  sand-bars  on 
the  coast  deprive  it  of  anv  advantage  it  might 
have  derived  from  its  maritime  situation.  New 
county  buildings  were  lately  erected  on  the  site  of 
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the  old  prison,  a new  gaol  having  been  built  at  the 
SW.  angle  of  the  town.  It  has  a handsome  par. 
church,  a Free  church,  a grammar  school,  and  3 
branch  bonks.  It  is  associated  with  Cromarty, 
Dingwall,  Dornoch,  and  Kirkwall  in  sending  1 
mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  Keg.  elect.  109  in  1865.  It 
is  governed  by  a provost.  2 bailies,  and  15  coun- 
cil lorn.  Corporation  revenue,  1.246/.  in  1863-64. 

TALA  VERA  DE  LA  REYNA,  a city  of  Spain, 
New  Castile,  prov.  Toledo,  on  the  Tagus,  42  m.  W. 
by  N.  Toledo,  and  65  m.  SW.  Madrid.  Pop.  9,285 
in  1861.  'Hie  town  stands  on  a large  and  fertile 
plain,  an<l  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  river, 
which  is  here  crossed  by  a stone  bridge  of  35  arches, 
and  580  yards  in  length.  The  town  is  very  irre- 
gularly built,  with  low  houses  and  narrow  and  ill- 
paved  streets : it  has  8 parish  churches,  8 monas- 
teries, and  5 nunneries.  Talavera  has  an  econo- 
mical society,  schools  of  Latin,  philosophy,  and 
theology,  ami  had  formerly  some  manufactures  of 
silk,  stuffs,  and  porcelain.  Its  markets  are  tole- 
rably well  supplied  with  provisions. 

It  is  supposed  to  represent  the  Talabriea  of  the 
Romans:  it  was  taken  by  the  Moon  in  714,  and 
various  Moorish  remains  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
city  and  its  neighbourhood.  After  many  vicissi- 
tudes it  was  destroyed  by  the  Moors  in  1 109,  but 
was  speedily  rebuilt.  It  afterwards  became  an 
apanage  of  the  queens  of  Spain,  whence  its  name. 
In  modem  times  it  has  been  rendered  famous  by 

the  obstinate  battle  fought  in  its  neighbourhood,  on 

the  27th  and  28th  of  July,  1809,  between  the  British 
j and  Spanish  forces  under  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
(Duke  of  Wellington),  ami  the  French,  under 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  assisted  by  Marshals  Jourdnn 
ami  Victor.  The  French,  who  commenced  the 
attack,  were  repulsed  at  all  point*.  The  slaughter 
was  great,  and  nearly  equal  on  both  sides, 

TAM  BUFF,  a central  government  of  European 
Russia,  principally  between  the  52nd  and  55th 
degs.  of  N.  lat.,  and  the  40th  and  43rd  of  E.  long., 
having  N.  Vladimir  and  Nijni- Novgorod,  E.  Pensa 
and  Sarato,  S.  Voronege,  and  W.  chiefly  the  latter 
and  Riaizan.  Its  length  N.  to  S.  is  about  350  m., 
breadth  varying  from  100  to  250  m.  Area,  24,420 
sq.  m.  Pop.  1,910,454  in  1858.  Surface  flat,  ex- 
cept in  a few  parts,  where  it  is  slightly  undu- 
lating. Principal  rivers,  the  Tsna  and  Mocksha, 
tributaries  of  the  Oka,  flowing  N. ; and  the  Va- 
nina, a tributary  of  the  Don,  flowing  S.  In  the 
N.  the  soil  is  sandy  and  marshy ; a large  pro|s>r- 
tion  of  the  country,  principally  the  marshes,  being 
j covered  with  forests;  in  the  E.,  or  steppe,  so 
called  from  its  being  bare  of  wood,  the  soil  con- 
sists principally  of  a black  mould,  and  is  compara- 
tively fertile.  Com  is  the  principal  product ; hut, 
according  to  the  official  accounts,  the  crops  are 
extremely  variable,  and  scarcities  frequently  occur. 
The  peasantry  are  well  treated,  and  in  good  cir- 
cumstances. Hemp  is  extensively  grown,  the 
value  of  the  quantity  exported  amounting  to 
1,000.000  roubles  a year.  The  forests  along  the 
Mocksha  supply  a good  deal  of  timber  for  ship  and 
boat  building ; and  the  inhabs.  are  there  princi- 
pally woodcutters,  carpenter*,  coopers,  or  pitch 
and  tar  makers.  Cattle,  principally  brought  from 
the  steppes  of  the  Don,  the  \\  olga,  and  the  Cau- 
casus, are  numerous,  and  are  extensively  fattened 
for  the  neighbouring  governments,  and  for  Mos- 
cow and  Petersburg.  The  horses  belonging  to  the 
gentry  are  good,  and  have  been  much  improved 
bv  the  stud  kept  by  the  OrlofT  family ; but  the 
horses  of  the  peasantry  are  wretched.  The  manu- 
facture of  woollen  cloth  is  carried  on  to  a con- 
siderable extent.  Peter  the  Great  established  an 
extensive  cloth  manufactory,  for  the  servico  of 
government,  at  the  village  of  lioudari. 
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Tamboff,  a town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  cap.  of 
the  above  gov.,  about  the  centre  of  which  it  is 
situated,  on  the  Tsua;  385  m.  SE.  Moscow.  Pop. 
31,101  in  1858.  The  town,  which  is  about  2 in. 
in  length  by  1 m.  in  breadth,  was  originally 
founded  and  fortified  in  1030  a*  a defence  against 
the  incursions  of  the  Nogai  Tartars.  The  houses 
are  principally  of  wood;  but  there  are  various 
stone  churches,  a large  monastery,  gymnasium, 
civil  hospital,  and  a military  orphan  asylum.  In 
the  school  of  cadets  at  Tamboff,  about  i(>0  pupils, 
sous  of  nobles,  are  instructed  in  French,  German, 
and  military  exercises ; and  the  must  intelligent 
arc  afterwards  sent  to  the  corja  dt  cadrin  at 
Petersburg.  A high  school  for  young  ladies  was 
f»m m led  in  1834,  and  there  are  various  other 
schools.  Manufactures  of  woollen  cloths,  alum, 
and  vitriol  are  established,  and  the  town  has 
active  general  trade. 

TAME,  a river  of  England.  See  Thames. 

TAMWORTII,  a part  and  munic  bor.,  market 
town,  and  jwir.  of  England,  principally  in  the  co. 
Stafford,  hut  partly  also  in  Warwickshire,  being 
divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Tame,  where  it  is 
joined  by  the  Anker,  6^  m.  SE.  Lichfield,  and  110 
m.  NW.  London,  by  London  and  North  Western 
railway.  Pop.  of  munic.  l»or.  4,326,  and  of  pari, 
bor.  10,192  in  1861.  Area  of  pari,  bor.,  which  the 
Boundary  Act  made  co-extcnsive  with  the  par., 
12,920  acres.  The  town  is  well  built,  and  a hand- 
some bridge  is  thrown  across  each  of  the  rivers. 
The  parish  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Editha,  is 
supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  a very  ancient 
nunnery. 

It  is  a large,  handsome  edifice,  with  a fine 
tower,  and  a crypt  under  part  of  the  church. 
Some  portions  arc  of  decorated  date,  and  some 
perpendicular,  and  both  good ; some  of  the  win- 
dows have  had  very  fine  traccrv.  In  the  tower 
is  a curious  double  staircase.  Kumerous  monu- 
ments adorn  the  interior  of  this  church.  There 
are  various  dissenting  chapels,  a hospital  for  four- 
teen poor  men  and  women,  founded  and  endowed  i 
by  Thomas  Guy,  the  founder  of  the  famous  hos- 
pital in  Southwark  which  bears  his  name ; a 
grammar  school,  which  received  endowments  both 
from  Edward  VI.  and  Eliza)>eth.  More  recently 
a free  school  has  been  established  by  the  late  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  to  whom  a statue  has  been  erected  in 
the  market  place.  Bovs  from  the  grammar  school 
are  eligible  to  a scholarship  in  Catherine  Hall, 
Cambridge,  and  a native  of  the  town  to  a fel- 
lowship in  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  On  an 
artificial  height,  near  the  town,  is  Tamworth 
Castle,  a seat  of  the  Townshcnd  family.  This 
castle,  though  now  much  modernised,  is  of  great 
antiquity,  having,  according  to  some  authorities, 
been  founded  by  EthelHeda,  daughter  of  Alfred. 
It  was  conferred,  with  the  town  of  Tamworth,  by 
William  the  Conaucror,  on  Robert  de  M arm  ion, 
lord  of  Fontenav  ui  Normandy,  the  exploits  of 
one  of  whose  supposed  descendants  have  been  im- 
mortalised in  the  best  of  Scott's  poems. 

Tamworth,  which  is  on  the  line  of  the  Roman 
Wat  ling  Street,  was  a place  of  much  consequence, 
and  the  favourite  residence  of  the  Mercian  kings 
during  the  Heptarchy.  It  appears  to  have  been 
a borough  by  prescription,  but  was  re- incorporated 
by  Elizabeth.  The  municijuil  borough,  which  is 
much  less  extensive  than  the  parliamentary  bor., 
in  governed  by  four  aldermen  and  twelve  coun- 
cillors; it  has  no  commission  of  the  peace,  though 
quarter  tensions  for  civil  causes  are  held.  The 
commissioners  of  inquiry  into  the  munic.  affairs  of 
the  different  bora.,  speak  highly  of  the  past  go- 
vernment of  Tamworth.  ‘The  governing  body  is 
wholly  self-elected;  it  docs  not  appear,  however, 
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that  the  power  thus  vested  in  the  body  has  been 
in  any  respect  abused.  Neither  does  it  appear  that 
the  corporation,  either  as  regards  the  appointment 
of  members  to  the  body  corporate,  or  the  exercise 
of  the  elective  franchise,  have  been  subject  to  the 
operation  of  any  undue  local  influence.  The  ab- 
sence of  all  complaint  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  objects  of  municipal  government  have  been 
satisfactorily  attained  in  this  borough  ; that  the 
governing  hotly  has  been  judiciously  selected,  jus- 
tice well  administered,  and  the  revenues  carefully 
applied  to  public  purposes.’ 

Pamworth  has  sent  two  mems.  to  the  II.  of  C. 
since  the  5th  of  Elizabeth.  Previously  to  the 
Reform  Act,  the  right  of  voting  was  in  the  in- 
habitants paying  scot  and  lot.  Registered  elec** 
tors,  520  in  1865.  The  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  bart., 
the  most  disinterested  and  tried  patriotic  minister 
that  this  country  has  had  since  the  Revolution, 
and,  also,  one  of  the  ablest,  was  long  representa- 
tive for  Tamworth,  and  one  of  its  greatest  bene- 
factors. His  seat  of  Drayton  Manor  is  about  1 n». 
S,  of  the  town,  and  he  is  interred,  along  with  his 
father  and  mother,  in  the  church  of  the  adjoining 
l >ar.  of  Basset  Drayton. 

TANJORE,  a distr.  of  Hindustan,  presid.  Ma- 
dras, and  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  British 
India,  ranking  in  point  of  cultivation  and  pro- 
ductiveness next  to  Burdwan  in  Bengal.  It  lies 
principally  between  lat.  10°  and  11°  30*,  and  the 
79th  and  80th  degs.  of  E.  long.,  having  N.  the 
distr.  of  Trichinopoly,  W.  Madura,  and  the  ocean 
on  the  8.  and  E.  Area,  8,625  sq.  m.  Pop.  cstiin. 
at  1.300, <M0.  About  half  the  prov.  is  a flat 
alluvial  delta  formed  and  completely  irrigated  by 
numerous  branches  of  the  Coleroon,  which  consti- 
tutes the  N.  boundary.  This  delta  is  justly  con- 
sidered the  granary  of  the  Madras  territories ; 
almoat  the  whole  of  it  is  cultivated  with  rice, 
which  is  here  produced  in  larger  quantities  anti 
with  more  certainty  than  in  any  other  distr.  on 
the  E.  coast.  The  average  gross  produce  in  rice 
i yearly  is  estimated  at  58,046  garre.  The  rest  of 
the  dist.  S.  of  the  delta  is  on  a considerably  higher 
level ; its  surface  is  undulating,  and  it  comprises 
many  varieties  of  soil.  Tanjore  was  formerly 
assessed  under  the  ryotwar  system,  but  this  was 
afterwards  abandoned  for  the  village  settlement, 
under  which  last  both  the  revenue  and  cultivation 
have  increased  very  considerably.  The  pop.  is  for 
the  most  part  Hindoo,  and  chiefly  agricultural; 
but  there  are  some  manufactures  of  cotton  and 
silk  stuffs,  of  copper  utensils  at  Combocoonuro, 
and  Manargcioda.  These,  however,  have  declined 
greatly  of  late  years,  owing  to  the  importation  of 
cheaper  English  goods,  though  Mime  manufactured 
articles  are  still  exported  with  the  agricultural 
produce  to  Bengal,  Achin,  Tranquebar.  and  the 
adjacent  districts.  The  im(Kirt»are  iron,  salt|>etrc, 
dry  grain,  oil,  glue,  wax,  and  tamarinds,  from 
Coimbatore,  Salem,  and  Trichinopoly.  The  trade 
of  Tanjore  is  very  considerable. 

Tain  on:  was  never  )termancntly  conquered  by 
the  Miihammednns,  and  Hindoo  institutions  and 
edifices  have  been  preserved  in  it  in  much  purity 
and  perfection.  In  almost  every  village  there  is 
a pagoda,  with  a lofty  gateway  of  massive  though 
not  elegant  architecture,  in  which  sundry  Brahmins 
arc  maintained  ; and  on  all  the  great  roads  leading 
to  these  places  are  choultries  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  pilgrims.  The  district  has  lieen  noted  for 
the  prevalence  of  mttees.  In  antiquity  it  consti- 
tuted the  principality  of  Chola,  whence  the  whole 
coast  afterwards  acquired  the  name  of  Coromandel. 
It  was  conquered  by  the  MahrattAs  in  1675;  but 
we  came  quietly  into  its  possession  in  1799,  on 
condition  of  allowing  the  rajah  a lac  of  star 
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pagodas  ami  a fifth  part  of  ita  nett  revenue 
annually. 

Tanjore,  a large  city  of  Hindostan,  cap.  of 
the  above  distr.,  in  a plain  S.  of  the  Coleroon.  and 
170  m.  8E.  Madras.  Lat.  10°  45'  N.,  long.  71*°  12' 
E.  Ita  pop.  is  probably  from  85,000  to  40,000. 
It  is  said  to  be  nearly  0 m.  in  circ.,  and  consists 
of  two  separate  portions,  both  fortified  ; one  com- 
prising the  palace  and  other  public  buildings : und 
the  other  a celebrated  pagoda,  perhaps  the  finest 
specimen  in  India  of  a pyramidical  temple.  Its 
grand  tower  is  1 99  ft.  in  height,  and  is  remarkable 
for  its  simplicity.  In  a covered  area  in  this 
temple  is  a bull  carved  in  black  granite,  16  ft.  in 
length  bv  12^  ft,  in  height,  deemed  one  of  the 
brat  works  of  Hindoo  art.  Close  to  the  temple 
stands  an  English  church.  Tanjore  is  strongly 
fortified,  and  the  city  is  more  regularly  built,  and 
has  a larger  proportion  of  solid  and  ornamental 
edifices  than  any  other  native  town  S.  of  the 
Krishna.  The  British  residency  is  outside  the 
walls  to  the  8.  Tanjore  was  unsuccessfully  lie- 
sieged  by  the  British  in  1 741*,  and  the  French  in 
1758  : but  was  taken  by  the  former  in  1773. 

TAORMINA  (an.  Taurominium , or  Taum- 
tnenium),  a town  of  Italy,  island  of  Sicily,  prov. 
Messina,  cap.  cant.,  on  a high,  craggy  mountain, 
on  the  E.  coast  of  the  island,  about  half-way  be- 
tween Messina  and  Catania,  being  30  m.  SW.  the 
former,  and  31  m.  NK.  the  latter.  Pop.  2, 078  in 
1862.  Travellers  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of 
the  surrounding  scenery.  ‘Were  I,’  says  Swin- 
burne, *t«  name  a place  that  possesses  every 
grand  and  beauteous  qualification  for  forming  a 
picture — a place  on  which  I should  wish  to  employ 
the  powers  of  a Salvator  or  a Poussin,  Taormina 
should  be  the  object  of  my  choice.  Every  thing 
belonging  to  it  is  in  a large,  sublime  style.’  It 
is  fortified  by  an  irregular  wall  and  lines,  con- 
structed by  the  Saracens,  surmounted  by  an  old 
Saracenic  castle  and  more  modern  works ; and 
above  all,  on  the  summit  of  a tabled  clifT,  is  the 
inconsiderable  town  and  military  post  of  Molu. 
Though  Taormina  has  an  immoderate  profiortion 
of  convents  and  large  bindings,  it  is  ill-built  and 
dirty,  and,  notwithstanding  its  elevated  situation, 
it  is  said  to  be  but  indifferently  healthy.  On  a 
fountain,  in  the  main  street,  part  of  the  statue  of 
a centaur,  with  the  addition  of  a copper  nimbus, 
is  held  to. represent  St.  Paucras,  a native  of  the 
town,  and  its  protector. 

Taormina  has  some  splendid  remains  of  an- 
tiquity. Its  theatre,  which  is  most  probably  of 
Crock  origin,  is  the  object  of  universal  admiration. 
It  is  of  very  ample  dimensions,  being  capable  of 
accommodating  no  fewer  than  4n,000  spectators, 
and  is  wonderfully  well  preserved.  It  is  princi- 
pally excavated  in  the  slope  of  the  mountain,  its 
seats  being  hewn  out  of  the  rock  : the  proscenium 
and  ports  connected  with  the  stage  are  built  of 
brick,  and  are  nearly  entire ; the  s|>ace  allotted  to 
the  orchestra  is  also  preserved,  as  well  as  the 
dressing-rooms  of  the  actors.  Its  greatest  breadth 
is  about  360  ft. ; its  extreme  length,  300  ft. ; and 
it  is  so  admirably  contrived  that,  even  now,  the 
slightest  noise,  as  the  tearing  of  a piece  of  paper 
on  the  stage,  is  distinctly  heard  in  the  most  dis- 
tant part  of  the  theatre.  The  seats  command  the 
most  superb  views  of  Mount  Etna,  Aci  Reale, 
Catania,  and,  it  is  said,  of  the  country  even  as  far 
as  Syracuse.  * The  spot,’  says  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare, 

* seems  to  have  lieen  created  for  a public  edifice : 
behind  and  before  are  steep  precipices,  which  leave 
just  room  sufficient  to  place  this  most  noble  and 
magnificent  structure.  I visited  it  frequently, 
and  never  left  it  without  regret.’  In  addition  to 
the  theatre,  Taormina  has  an  entire  side  of  a 
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naumachia,  upwards  of  850  ft.  in  length,  with  the 
remains  of  the  aqueduct  and  the  reservoirs  that 
supplied  it  with  water ; and  in  every  direction 
round  the  town  are  sepulchres,  cenotaphs,  tessel- 
lated [lavements,  and  remains  of  remarkable  edi- 
fices, attesting  its  ancient  wealth  and  magnifi- 
cence. The  Dominican  convent  has  a large  court, 
surrounded  with  columns  of  fine  brown  and  white 
marble.  The  inhabs.  have  some  trade  in  wines 
and  hemp,  the  former  being,  it  is  said,  of  superior 
quality,  though  very  inferior  to  what  they  must 
have  Wen  in  antiquity,  when  they  occupied  a 
high  place  at  the  Roman  banquets. 

i'aurominium  is  of  uncertain  origin : it  was 
taken  by  Dionysius  the  Elder,  in  the  94th  Olym- 
piad, or  about  anno  403  n.o.  A Roman  colony  was 
settled  in  it  by  Julius  Ciesar.  The  ancient  city 
was  ruined  by  the  Saracens  in  968 ; since  which 
it  has  never  recovered  any  considerable  portion  of 
its  ancient  importance. 

TARANTO  (an.  Tarentvm),  a famous  city  and 
sea-port  of  S.  Italy,  prov.  Lecce,  anciently  one  of 
the  wealthiest  and*  most  celebrated  cities  of  Magna 
Gracia,  near  the  N.  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of 
Taranto;  42  m.  WSYV.  Brindisi,’ and  160  m.  ESK. 
Naples,  with  both  which  towns  it  is  connected  by 
railway.  Pop.  22,581  in  1862.  The  city  stands 
on  what  was  formerly  an  isthmus,  but  is  now  an 
island,  separating  the  gulf,  or  outer  sea,  from  an 
inner  bay,  called  the  Little  Sea  (A fare  Piccolo), 
15  or  16  m.  in  circ.  At  its  N.  extremity  is  the  old 
channel,  leading  to  the  Mare  Piccolo,  crossed  by 
a bridge  about  160  yards  in  length,  over  which  an 
aqueduct  is  brought.,  conveying  water  to  the  city 
from  the  mountains  of  Mutina,  about  12  m.  distant. 
The  channel  on  the  S.  side  of  the  town  is  arti- 
ficial, having  been  originally  opened  by  Ferdi- 
nand I.,  ana  deepened  by  Philip  II.:  it  also  is 
crossed  by  a bridge  about  50  yards  in  length. 
In  antiquity  the  citadel  occupied  the  site  of  the 
modern  city. 

The  harbour  of  Taranto  is  excellent,  and  might, 
with  little  difficulty,  be  made  all  but  perfect.  In 
antiquity  the  Marc  Piccolo,  or  inner  bay,  was  the 
principal  rendezvous  of  the  Tarcn  tine  ships,  where 
they  lay  perfectly  secure  from  hostile  attacks, 
and  as  safe  in  other  respects  as  if  they  had  been 
in  dock.  The  entrance  to  the  inner  bay  is  now, 
however,  so  choked  up  with  rubbish,  that  it  is 
accessible  only  to  small  boats;  but  it  might  be 
easily  cleared  out,  and  the  basin  rendered  ns  useful 
as  ever.  Adjoining  the  town,  the  Mare  Piccolo  has 
from  4 to  6 fathoms  water.  The  present,  or  outer, 
harbour  is  at  once  extensive  and  safe.  There  are 
4 fathoms  water  close  to  the  town  ; and  the  hay, 
which  is  cajiacious,  is  protected  by  the  islands  of 
8t.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 

The  ancient  city  extended  along  the  shores  both 
of  the  gulf  and  the  Mare  Piccolo,  and  the  walls 
which  ran  from  the  one  to  the  other  formed  the 
base  of  the  triangular  space  which  it  covered.  Of 
its  magnificent  buildings,  which  included  a tample 
of  Neptune,  the  guardian  deity  of  the  city,  scarcely 
any  vestiges  exist,  except  the  outlines  of  on  ara- 
ihitheatrc,  some  substructions  of  apparently  a 
Ionian  work,  and  an  immense  mass  composed  of 
fragments  of  pottery.  ‘ The  shape  of  the  modern 
city,’  says  a traveller,  ‘ has  been,  with  aofne  justice, 
assimilated  to  a ship,  being  wide  in  the  centre,  ami 
tapering  at  each  end.  The  principal  street  runs 
from  one  of  its  extremities  to  the  other  in  a waving 
line ; and  narrow  and  tortuous  communications 
lead  to  two  other  parallel  streets;  one  of  which 
extends  along  the  waters  of  the  outward  gulf,  but 
considerably  above  their  level,  and  is  defended 
from  their  fury  by  a parapet  wall  and  projecting 
battery.  Here  the  best  houses  are  situated.  The 
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Marina,  on  the  contrary,  which  borders  the  inner 
bay.  or  Mnre  Piccolo,  is  scarcely  raised  above  its 
surface;  and  nothing  con  present  a stronger  con- 
trast than  the  crowded,  filthy,  but  lively  appear- 
ance of  the  last,  opposed  to  the  quiet,  clean,  but 
desert ed  aspect  of  the  former.  The  Marina  is  in- 
habited entirely  by  fishermen  and  their  families, 
who  constitute  more  than  half  the  pop.  of  the 
place.’  The  cathedral,  dedicated  to  San  Cataldo, 
a native  of  Ireland,  is  richly  adorned  will) in,  and 
has  a silver  statue  of  its  patron  saint,  some  ancient 
columns,  and  inlaid  work  in  pietre  purr.  Taranto 
has  a formidable  looking  castle  commanding  its  har- 
bour. numerous  convents,  a diocesan  seminary,  two 
hospitals,  an  orphan  asylum,  and  manufactures  of 
linen  and  cotton  fabrics.  The  great  articles  of 
commerce  are  oil  and  shell-fish.  The  neighbour- 
hood was  anciently  famous  for  the  mures  and  pur- 
pura, but  these  have  been  superseded  by  muscles 
and  oysters,  which  arc  reared  in  immense  numbers 
in  the  Mare  Piccolo. 

Tarentura  was  either  originally  founded,  or,  as  is 
most  probable,  occupied  by  a colony  from  Sparta, 
about  anno  700  n.c.  The  colonists,  influenced,  no 
doubt,  by  the  advantageous  situation  of  their  new 
couutry  for  a seat  of  commerce  and  commercial 
navigation,  became  in  no  very  lengthened  period 
distinguished  for  their  proficiency  in  these  depart- 
ments of  industry,  and  their  city  is  admitted  to 
have  been  the  greatest  emjiorium  of  S.  Italy,  or 
Magna  Gnecia.  ‘ Tarentu*  L<ued(mumiorum  opus, 
Calabria  quondam,  rt  Apulia , totiustpir  Lucania 
caput , cum  mapnitudme  et  muris,  portuque  nobilis, 
turn  mirabili*  situ : quippe  in  ipsis  Adriatici  mart* 
faucibu*  porita,  in  am  nr*  terra*,  Jutriam,  Ilhjricum, 
Kjjirum,  Achaiam,  Africnm , Siciliatn  vela  dimittit .' 
(Horns,  lib.  L cap.  18.)  Polybius  also  has  ably 
slated  the  commercial  advantages  enjoyed  by 
Tarentum.  (Lib.  x.  Frag.  1.) 

The  history  of  this  great  city  is  very  imperfectly 
known.  Her  government,  like  that  of  most  other 
Greek  states  was  different  at  different  periods, 
being  sometimes  administered  by  kings  or  tyrants, 
ami  sometimes  by  the  people.  She  was  distin- 
guished not  only  by  her  wealth  and  commerce, 
hut  by  the  splendour  of  her  public  buildings  and 
works  of  art.  She  also  became  a favourite  seat  of 
literature  and  science;  and  the  followers  of  Pytha- 
goras, though  proscribed  in  other  parts  of  Italy, 
found  here  a safe  asylum.  The  famous  philosopher 
Archytas,  a disciple  of  Pythagoras,  was  repeatedly 
placed  by  the  suffrages  of  his  fellow-citizens  at 
the  head  of  the  government ; and  showed,  by 
bis  judicious  conduct  in  civil  affairs,  and  as  leader 
of  the  armies  of  the  republic,  that  he  was  no 
less  eminent  as  an  administrator  and  a general, 
than  os  a moralist,  a mechanist,  and  a geometer. 
(Bruckeri,  Hist,  Philosoph.,  i.  1118;  see,  also, 
Horace's  Ode  to  Archytas,  lib.  i.  ode  28.) 

The  refinement  produced  by  the  accumulation  of 
wealth  and  the  culture  of  literature  and  the  tine 
arts,  has  been  supposed  by  most  ancient  writers, 
and  by  their  copyists  in  modem  times,  to  have 
had  a most  injurious  influence  over  the  martial 
virtues  of  the  Tarentines,  and  to  have  occasioned 
an  all  but  universal  degeneracy  and  corruption  of 
manners.  There  does  not,  however,  apficar  to  be 
any  real  ground  for  such  imputations.  When  the 
regress  of  Rome  towards  universal  dominion 
mught  her  armies  and  fleets  into  the  territories 
and  seas  adjoining  Tarentum,  the  latter  did  not 
seek  to  purchase  a treacherous  truce,  by  submitting 
to  the  dictates  of  the  Roman  generals.  On  the 
contrary,  she  made  every  effort  to  maintain  her  in- 
dependence; and  as  she  knew  that  her  own  forces 
were  inadequate  for  such  a struggle,  she  wisely 
sought  assistance  from  others ; and  it  was  at  her 
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instigation  that  Pyrrhus  invaded  Italy.  After  the 
dejmrture  of  Pyrrhus,  Tarentum  attached  herself 
to  the  party  of  Hannibal;  and  it  was  uot  owing 
to  anv  deficiency  of  bravery,  but  to  treachery, 
that  Eabius  ultimately  obtained  possession  of  the 
city. 

The  conduct  of  the  Romans  on  this  was  con- 
sistent with  their  behaviour  on  every  similar  occa- 
sion. The  city  was  delivered  up  to  military  exe- 
cution; and  such  of  the  inhab.,  amounting  to 
about  30,000,  as  had  escajied  the  massacre,  were 
sold  for  slaves.  (Livius,  lib.  xxvii.  caps.  13-10; 
Plutarch’s  Life  of  Fabius.)  Tarentum  never  fully 
recovered  from  this  dreadful  blow ; though,  not- 
withstanding the  preference  shown  by  the  Romans 
for  Brundusium,  she  had  again  become,  in  Strabo's 
time,  a considerable  city.  A little  to  the  N E.  of 
Tarentum,  near  the  Gnlesus,  were  situated  the 
fertile  valley  and  ridge  of  Aulon,  the  beauties  of 
which  have  been  described  in  such  glowing  terms 
by  Horace.  (Lib.  ii.  od.  6.) 

TARARE,  a manufacturing  town  of  the  8.  of 
France,  dcp.  Rhone,  cap.  cant.,  in  a narrow  valley 
on  the  railway  from  Paris  to  Lyons,  20  m.  NW. 
the  latter.  Pop.  14,569  in  1861.  The  town  is  the 
centre  of  a manufacture  of  plain  and  figured 
muslins,  which,  within  a circle  of  from  10  to  20 
leagues  of  mountainous  country,  employs  wholly 
or  in  part  at  least50,000  hands,  about  20,000  Wing 
adult  hand  loom  weavers,  from  15,000  to  16,000 
women  and  children  employed  subsidiary  to  these, 
from  4,000  to  5,000  employed  as  agents  or  other- 
wise by  the  manufacturers;  the  rest,  chiefly  females, 
being  occupied  in  embroidering  or  figuring  the 
plain  goods.  Most  of  the  weavers  work  at  their 
own  homes,  and  the  manufacturers  do  not  gene- 
rally carry  on  business  on  a large  scale,  or  employ 
many  hands.  A portion  of  the  weavers  in  the 
country  get  from  75  cents,  to  1$  fr.  a day;  those 
of  the  town  from  2 fr.  to  2 fr.  50  c.  and  sometimes 
3 fr.,  according  to  their  skill.  The  manufacturer 
furnishes  only  the  reed  and  the  upper  mounting, 
all  the  rest  being  at  the  expense  of  the  workmen. 
Those  who  are  in  the  town  weave  all  the  year 
round,  whereas  those  in  the  country  do  not  weave 
for  more  than  seven  months  a year,  the  remain- 
ing five  months  being  occuoicd  in  agricultural 
employment. 

TA  It  A SCON,  a town  oi  France,  dt<p.  Bonchcs- 
du-Hhonc,  cap.  cant.,  on  the  Rhone,  opposite 
Bcaucnire,  with  which  it  communicates  by  a new 
suspension-bridge,  13  m.  E.  by  S.  Ninnies,  on  the 
railway  from  Nismes  to  Avignon.  Pop.  13,489  in 
1861.  The  town  is  surrounded  with  walls  flanked 
by  towers,  and  is  commanded  hv  a castle  on  a rock 
overhanging  the  river,  built  in  the  13th  century, 
and  formerly  the  residence  of  the  counts  of  l*re- 
vence.  The  streets  are  wide  and  regular,  and  one 
of  the  princi|»al  is  lined  with  arcades.  The  par. 
church,  n fine  Gothic  edifice  of  the  11th  century, 
has  a richly  sculptured  entrance,  and  a subter- 
ranean chn|>cl,  in  which  is  a marble  statue  of  St. 
Martha,  larascon  has  a public  library,  a theatre, 
town-hall,  court  of  justice,  two  hospitals,  and 
barracks;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  is  a very 
extensive  nursery  called  the  Pepinirre  de  Tonnel/e. 
It  has,  also,  manufactures  of  silk  and  woollen 
stuffs,  some  trade  in  boat-building,  aud  in  wine, 
brandy,  and  oil. 

TARBES  (an.  Bigorra , poet.  Tarvia a town  of 
France,  dep.  ilautcs  Pyrenees,  of  which  it  is  the 
cap.,  in  a fine  plain,  on  the  Adour,  here  crossed  by 
a stone  bridge  of  6 arches,  24  m.  E.  by  S.  Pau, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway.  Pop. 
14,768  in  1861.  Tarbes  is  one  of  the  best  built 
and  cleanest  towns  in  the  8.  of  France.  Its  houses, 
constructed  chiefly  of  marble,  stone,  or  brick,  and 
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roofed  with  slate,  have  usually  gardens  attached, 
of  considerable,  size,  A wide  main  street,  con- 
taining numerous  inns  and  caf<&,  runs  through 
the  centre  of  the  town,  which  is  also  divided  into 
three  nearly  eoual  portions,  by  two  large  open 
spaces ; one,  the  Place  de  Maubuurguet,  being 
planted  with  trees,  and  forming  a favourite  pro- 
menade. The  streets  crossing  the  main  thorough- 
fare are  almost  equally  wide  and  regular,  and 
nearly  all  lead  into  suburbs,  of  which  there  are  6, 
surrounding  the  town  on  every  side.  Every 
quarter  of  Tarbea  is  well  supplied  with  water  from 
the  river.  There  are  few  public  efflfices  worth 
notice.  The  chief  is  the  prefecture,  formerly  the 
bishop’s  palace,  a building  of  different  dates,  but 
with  an  im|K»ing  general  effect.  The  cathedral  is 
on  the  site,  and,  it  is  said,  consists  of  a portion  of 
the  ancient  fortress  of  Bigorra ; it  is  internally 
adorned  with  some  columns  of  Italian  breccia. 
The  old  castle  of  the  counts  of  Tarbcs  now  serves 
for  the  prison.  The  college  and  theatre  are  hand- 
some. Tarbes  is  a bishop's  see,  the  seat  of  tri- 
bunals of  primary  jurisdiction  and  commerce,  and 
a forest  board,  and  has  schools  of  design  and  archi- 
tecture, a royal  depot  d’etalons,  and  some  manu- 
factures, principally  of  copper,  iron,  and  other 
metals.  It  is  the  great  commercial  entrepot  for 
the  country  immediately  N.  of  the  Pyrenees, 
and  has  a large  market,  once  a fortnight,  fre- 
quented by  individuals  from  a distance  of  20 
leagues  round. 

TARN,  a ddp.  of  France,  r eg.  S.,  formerly  inc. 
in  Languedoc;  principally  between  lat,  43°  30' 
and  44°  10'  and  long.  1°  30'  and  3°  E.t  having, 
X.  and  NE.  Aveyron ; SE.  and  S.  Herault  and 
Aude;  SW.  Haute-Garonne ; and  N\V.  Tam-et- 
Garonne.  Area,  673,977  hectares.  Pop.  363,633 
in  1861.  This  dep.  is  inclosed  by  mountain- 
ranges  on  the  NE.  and  S. ; it  slopes  to  the  W.,  in 
which  direction  its  rivers,  the  chief  of  which  are 
the  Tam,  Agout,  and  Viour,  have  their  courses. 
The  Tam  rises  in  Mount  Lozferc,  and  flows  in  a 
general  SW.  direction,  through  the  dc'ps.  Lnzcre, 
Aveyron,  and  Tam,  to  about  15  m.  from  Toulouse,  j 
where  it  turns  NW.,  and  ultimately  falls  into  the 
Garonne,  22  m.  above  Agcn.  Its  principal  afflu- 
ents are  the  Aveyron,  on  the  right  or  N,  side,  and 
the  Agout  on  the  left.  Florae,  Milhau,  Alby, 
Montauban.  and  Moissac  are  on  its  banks.  It  is 
navigable  for  about  9b  m.  from  its  embouchure. 
The  arable  lands  in  this  dep.  are  estimated  to 
comprise  326,410  hectares:  meadows,  41.848  do. ; 
vineyards,  31,243  do.;  woods,  80.291  do.;  and 
heaths  and  wastes,  61,439  do.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  mountain  tracts,  the  soil,  speaking 
generally,  is  extremely  good,  aud  the  valleys  are 
not  inferior  in  fertility  to  any  in  France.  Agri- 
culture, however,  is  in  a very  backward  state,  and 
the  rotation  of  crops  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
introduced.  But  the  supply  of  com,  notwith- 
standing, exceeds  what  is  required  for  home  con- 
sumption. It  produces  from  400,000  to  460,000 
hectolitres  of  wine,  of  which  that  of  Gaillnc, 
partly  red  and  partly  white,  is  the  best.  It  Li 
improved  by  a sea  voyage : the  white  wines  have 
similar  qualities.  Before  the  introduction  of  in- 
digo into  commerce,  a good  deal  of  woad  was 
raised  in  the  ddp^  and  it  is  still  cultivated  round 
Alby.  Cattle,  of  a good  breed,  are  rather  nume- 
rous, and  the  produce  of  wool  is  estimated  at 
150,000  kilogr.  a year.  There  are  mines  of  irun, 
copper,  coal,  and  marble.  Near  Alby  is  a very 
extensive  work  for  the  conversion  of  iron  into 
steel.  The  manufacture  of  cotton  and  woollen 
fabrics  and  yam,  of  which  Cast  res  in  the  centre, 
employs  about  16,000  hands.  Silk  furniture  stuffs 
are  made  at  Lavaur.  Morocco  leather,  paper,  cords, 
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glass,  copper  wares,  and  files,  in  various  parts. 
Tam  is  divided  into  4 arromls. : chief  towns, 
Alby,  the  cap.,  Gaillnc,  Castres,  and  lavaur.  This 
dep.  is  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  1 ‘rotes tan tism  in 
France,  and  was  a principal  scene  of  the  crusades 
against  the  Albigenses. 

TARN-ET-GARONNE,  a dep.  of  France,  reg. 
S.,  in  About  lat.  44°,  and  principally  between  the 
1st  and  2nd  degrees  of  E.  long.;  having  N.  the 
dep.  of  Lot,  E.  Aveyron,  SE.  and  S.  Tnm  and 
Haute-Garonne,  and  W.  Gere  and  Lot-et-Garonne. 
Area,  372,016  hectares.  Pop.  232,551  in  1861. 
Surface  generally  undulating;  in  the  S.  and  E. 
there  are,  however,  some  hill  ranges  of  consi- 
derable height,  the  sources  of  a number  of  small 
streams.  Principal  rivers,  Garonne,  Tam,  and 
Aveyron,  all  flowing  through  the  S.  half  of  the 
dep.  The  arable  lands  are  estimated  to  comprise 
229,224  hectares ; the  meadows,  1 7,346  do. ; vine- 
van  la,  36,703  do.,  and  woods,  45,387  do.  A greater 
proportion  of  wheat  is  raised  in  this  than  in  any 
other  of  the  S.  ddps.  of  France.  Rye,  maize,  and 
oats  are  also  grown,  and  the  total  produce  of 
grain  considerably  exceeds  the  home  demand. 
The  produce  of  wine  amounts  to  about  450  hectoL 
a year,  of  which  about  250,000  are  exported,  and 
converted  into  eau  de  vie.  The  finest  are  the  red 
wines  of  the  arrund.  of  Castel-Sarrazin,  the  best 
of  which  have  a fine  colour,  but  the  greater  por- 
tion are  inferior.  Prunes,  flax,  hemp,  and  oil- 
seeds are  among  the  other  principal  articles  of 
culture.  Irrigation  is  not  well  understood,  and 
the  produce  of  hay  is  small  Live  stock  are,  in 
consequence,  less  numerous  than  in  the  adjacent 
depa. ; the  quality  of  the  wool  is  inferior.  Hogs 
and  poultry  are  extensively  fattened,  the  former 
for  export  to  Spain.  The  want  of  capital  is  a 
formidable  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  manufac- 
turing industry.  Some  coarse  woollen  stuffs,  with 
stockings  and  other  fabrics  of  silk,  are  made  at 
Montauban ; serges,  linen  cloths,  and  woollen 
yam  in  the  arrond.  of  Castel-Sarrazin,  and  there 
ore  some  considerable  tanneries,  paper  and  (lour 
mills.  Tarn-et-Garonne  was  made  a dep.  by  Na- 
poleon, on  account  of  the  importance  of  its  capital, 
Montauban.  It  is  divided  into  3 arronds. 

TARRAGONA  (an.  Tarraco)}  a city  and  sea- 
port of  Spain,  in  Catalonia,  cap.  prov.  of  its  own 
name,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Francoli,  in  the  Me- 
diterranean, 45  m.  WSW.  Barcelona,  on  the  rail- 
way from  Barcelona  to  Valencia.  Pop.  18,023  in 
1857.  This  once  famous  city  is  now  contracted 
to  a sjiace  which  covers  only  a small  portion  of 
its  ancient  limits,  and  is  ill  built  and  dirty.  A 
large  and  broad  street,  with  some  handsome  edi- 
fices, has,  however,  been  laid  out  within  the 
present  century.  Its  fortifications  consist,  besides 
the  town  walls,  of  two  castles,  and  several  bat- 
teries to  protect  the  harbour,  but  the  height  on 
which  the  city  stands  is  commanded  by  Mount 
Olivo.  The  river  Francoli,  adjacent  to  the  city, 
is  crossed  by  a narrow  bridge  of  six  arches,  and 
the  town  is  entered  by  six  gates.  Near  Tarra- 
gona is  the  building  called  tnc  tomb  of  the  Sci- 
pios,  in  which  the  father  and  uncle  of  S.  Africonus, 
who  were  killed  in  battle  with  the  Carthaginians, 
are  said,  though  on  no  good  authority,  to  have 
been  buried.  It  is  about  19  ft,  sq.  and  28  ft, 
in  height,  resembling  the  tomb  of  Theron  at 
Girgenti.  In  the  front,  facing  the  sea,  are  statues 
of  two  warriors  in  a mourning  posture,  roughly 
cut  out  of  the  stones  of  the  sepulchre,  And  much 
worn  by  the  sea  air.  The  inscription  is  so  much 
defaced  that  it  can  hardly  be  deciphered.  The 
cathedral  of  Tarragona  is  worth  a visit,  parti- 
cularly the  court  and  cloisters,  which  are  sur- 
rounded with  numerous  pillars. 
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The  archbishopric  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  in 
Spain,  having  existed  in  the  7th  century.  It 
lias  several  convents,  a hospital,  a seminary,  aca- 
demies of  design  and  naval  architecture,  other 
superior  schools,  and  a t heatre.  Tarragona  is  the 
chief  exporting  port  of  Catalonia.  Its  exports 
consist  of  nuts,  almonds,  wines,  ami  brandy.  The 
nuts  sent  to  the  English  market  Arc  known  by 
the  name  of  Barcelona  nuts;  but,  they  are  neither 
grown  near,  nor  exported  from,  Barcelona.  They 
are  grown  more  in  the  interior  of  the  prov.,  and 
are  all  exported  from,  Tarragona.  The  average 
export  of  nuts  to  England  is  from  25,000  to  30,000 
hags  (l  to  a ton)  a year.  The  export  of  almonds 
is  about  12,000  bags.  From  5,000  to  5,500  pipes 
of  wine  are  exported  from  Tarragona  to  Bio  Ja- 
neiro, Guernsey,  and  Jersey,  and  about  400  pipes 
of  brandy  are  exported  chiefly  for  Cette  and  Cadiz, 
from  which  places  it  finds  its  way  into  the  wine 
butts  of  Bordeaux  and  Xeres.  Cork- wood  and 
cork-bark  are  also  exported  from  Tarragona. 

Pliny  says  that  Tarraco  was  founded  by  the 
Scipios  who  planted  a colony  in  it  (lib.  iii.  cap.  3) ; 
but  mast  probably  it  had  been  founded  previously, 
and  was  only  increased  by  the  Scipios.  It  was 
the  sent  of  a principal  tribunal,  and  was,  in  fact, 
not  merely  the  capital  of  Hixpania  Citerior , or 
Tarraconenxix,  but  of  Spain,  under  the  Romans. 
Augustus  resided  in  it  for  a short  period,  and 
Hadrian  enlarged  its  port  and  erected  a mole.  It 
was  taken  by  the  Goths  in  467,  and  by  the  Moors 
in  714,  from*  whom  it  was  retaken  by  Alfonso  of 
Aragon  in  1220.  It  was  several  times  the  place 
of  meeting  of  the  states  of  Catalonia.  In  1705 
it  was  captured  by  the  English,  who  at  first 
intended  to  retain  it  as  a military'  post,  hut 
afterwards  abandoned  it  for  Gibraltar.  In  1811 
it  was  taken  and  sacked  by  the  French  under 
Suchet.  Orosius,  the  historian,  is  said  to  have 
been  a native  of  Tarraco,  though  the  fact  has 
been  disputed. 

TARSUS,  a celebrated  city  of  antiquity,  and 
still  a town  of  some  importance,  in  Asia  Minor, 
pachalic  of  Itchil,  cap.  sanjak,  on  the  Cvdnus, 
about  12  m.  from  the  Mediterranean,  and  82  m. 
WNVV.  Scnnderoon  ; lat,  36°  46'  30"  N.,  long. 
84°  46'  45"  E.  Its  permanent  pop.  is  estimated  at 
•bout  7,000 ; but  during  winter  a great  many 
Turkish,  Greek,  and  Armenian  families  flock  into 
the  town.  The  modem  town  does  not  cover  one- 
fourth  part  of  the  area  occupied  by  the  city  under 
the  Romans,  and  few  vestiges  remain  of  its  former 
magnificence.  The  remains  of  a theat  re,  and  of  a 
spacious  circular  building,  an  ancient  gateway, 
and  beyond  the  walls  a singular  and  solid  struc- 
ture, 120  paces  in  length  by  about  60  in  breudth, 
are  among  the  principal.  Some  traces  are  per- 
ceptible of  the  more  ancient  walls,  but  those  now 
inclosing  the  town  are  not  supposed  by  Kinncir  to 
be  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  time  of  llaroun  al 
Raschid,  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  century  ; and  the 
castle  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Ib\|azet,  The 
houses  seldom  exceed  one  story  in  height ; they 
are  terrace-roofed,  and  the  greater  part  are  con- 
structed with  hewn  stone,  furnished  bv  the  more 
ancient  edifices.  There  are  two  public  baths,  a 
numl>cr  of  mosques,  several  caravanserais,  a small 
church,  Ac.  'Die  plain  around  Tarsus  is  very  fer- 
tile, and  cultivated  by  Greeks,  chiefly  for  com  and 
cotton,  which  last  is  a principal  article  of  export, 
tire  others  being  wool,  beeswax,  gall  nuts,  copper, 
goats'  hair  amt  skins,  ox  and  buffalo  hides,  and 
hair  sacks.  The  river  Cydnus  is  now  navigable 
only  by  very  small  boats,  and  the  greatest  part  of 
the  produce  exported  is  shipped  at  Mersia,  a port 
or  roadstead  about  four  hours’  journey  W.,  at 
which  there  is  said  to  be  good  anchorage  all  the 
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year  round.  The  value  of  the  imports  and  ex- 
ports amounts  to  about  100,0004  a year  each. 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  origin  of  Tarsus ; but 
it  is  abundantly  certain  that  it  was  very  ancient, 
and  that  it  had  either  been  originally  founded  by 
Greeks,  or  had  subsequently  received  a Grecian 
colony.  It  was  the  metropolis  of  Cilicia,  aud  was 
captured  by  both  Cyrus  and  Alexander.  It  con- 
tinued to  flourish  under  the  successors  of  the  latter, 
and  under  the  Romans.  Strabo  says  it  was  very 
populous  and  powerful ; and  he  farther  adds,  that 
its  schools  of  philosophy,  literature,  and  science 
were  superior  even  to  those  of  Athens  and  Alexan- 
dria (lib.  xiv.) ; and  though  this  is  obviously  an 
extravagant  eulogy,  there  can  l>c  no  question  that 
it  was  a most  distinguished  seat  of  learning.  Su 
Paul,  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  was  a native  of 
Tarsus,  where  he  was  liom  in  the  second  year  of 
the  Christian  era,  and  where  he  acquired  a com- 
jjetent  knowledge  of  Greek  literature  before  he 
went  to  study  the  law  of  Moses  at  Jerusalem.  To 
ingratiAte  themselves  with  Julius  Cicsnr,  the  in- 
huhs.  changed  the  name  of  the  city  to  Julinpolis; 
and  it  is  plain,  from  the  statement  of  St.  Paul 
(Acts  xxiii.  28),  that  some  of  them,  if  not  all, 
ranked  as  Roman  citizens.  Tarsus  produced  seve- 
ral other  distinguished  individuals ; among  whom 
may  be  specified  Antipater,  the  stoic,  and  Atheno- 
dortis,  the  philosopher,  and  friend  of  Augustus. 

TARTARY,  TAHTARY,  or  TURKESTAN,  a 
very  extensive  region  of  Central  Asia,  partly  com- 
prised in  the  Chinese  empire,  and  partly  distributed 
among  the  states  of  Bokhaha,  Buduksiian, 
Kiiiva,  Koran,  and  the  Kikgiiis  Stkppk. 

TASMANIA.  See  Yan-Diemkm's  Land. 

TATTA,  a town  of  NYV.  Hindostnn,  and  one  of 
the  principal  in  Sinde,  near  the  Indus,  about  130 
in.  above  its  mouth,  and  65  m.  SW.  Hyderabad; 
lat,  24°  44'  N.,  long.  68°  17'  £.  Pop.  estimated 
at  15,000.  Tatta  is  an  open  town,  built  on  rising 
ground  in  a low  valley.  The  houses  are  formed 
of  wood  and  wickerwork,  plastered  over  with 
earth ; they  are  lofty,  with  flat  roofs,  but  very 
confined,  and  resemble  square  towers.  Some  of 
the  better  sort  have  a base  of  brickwork,  but  stone 
has  l>ecn  used  only  in  the  foundations  of  one  or 
two  mosques.  A spacious  brick  mosque,  built  by 
Shah  Jehan,  still  remains,  but  it  is  crumbling  to 
decay  ; and  there  is  little  else  in  modem  Tatta  to 
remind  one  of  its  former  greatness.  Its  com- 
mercial prosperity  passed  away  with  the  empire  of 
Delhi.  Of  the  weavers  of  loonget*  (silk  and  cot- 
ton fabrics),  for  which  it  was  once  so  famous,  125 
families  only  remain ; and  there  are  not  fort}’ 
merchants  in  the  city.  The  country  in  its  vicinity 
lies  neglected,  and  but  a small  portion  of  it  m 
brought  under  tillage. 

Tatta  has  been  supposed  to  represent  the  Pat- 
tala  of  the  ancients,  and  with  some  reason,  since 
at  this  point  the  Indus,  as  stated  bv  Arrian  (lib.  vL), 
divides  itself  into  two  branches;  but  no  conclusive 
evidence  has  lieen  elicited  on  this  point. 

TAVISTOCK,  a park  bor.,  market  town,  and 
par.  of  England,  co.  Devon,  hund.  Tavistock,  on 
the  Tavv.  13  m.  N.  Plymouth,  and  240  m.  YVSW. 
by  Great  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  bor.  8,857  in 
1861.  The  town  is  on  the  NW.  bank  of  the  river, 
here  crossed  by  three  bridges,  and  from  which  the 
ground  rises,  by  a steep  acclivity  on  both  sides,  to 
the  height  of  several  hundred  feet,  A very  con- 
tracted valley  from  the  N.  is  also  occupied  by 
houses  closely  }>acke(l  together.  The  parts  of  the 
town  built  on  higher  ground  to  the  N.,  or  over- 
looking the  more  expanded  valley  to  the  W.,  are 
of  more  modem  date.  The  streets  in  many  parts, 
are  irregular  and  indifferently  juived  ; hut  the 
houses  are  good,  And  the  town  generally  is  pica- 
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Rant.  Tavistock  appears  to  have  owed  its  origin 
to  an  abbey  of  Black  friars,  founded  here  bv  an 
carl  of  Devon,  in  961.  At  the  dissolution  or  the 
monasteries,  this  abbey,  along  with  the  lordship 
of  the  town,  was  given  by  the  king  to  John  lord 
Bussell,  the  ancestor  of  the  present  duke  of  Bed- 
ford. Some  remains  of  the  monastic  editice  still 
exist : the  former  refectory  is  now  used  as  an  as-  ; 
sembly  room,  and  near  one  of  the  bridges  is  a 
large  handsome  arched  and  pinnacled  gateway, 
apparently  of  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  The  princi- 
pal remains  of  Tavistock  Abbev  are  in  the  perpen- 
dicular  style.  The  par.  church  has  four  aisles,  a 
chancel,  a tower  at  the  W.  end,  and  in  its  interior 
arc  several  good  monuments.  The  living,  a vica-  ■ 
rage,  worth  *298/.  a year,  is  in  the  gift  of  the  duke 
of  Bedford.  There  arc  meeting  houses  for  Wes- 
levans,  Independents,  Unitarians,  and  Friends,  a 
large  and  convenient  workhouse,  a national  school, 
chiefly  supported  by  the  duke  of  Bedford,  some 
small  educational  endowments,  almshouses,  and 
other  public  charities.  Tavistock  was  one  of  the 
four  stannary  towns  in  the  co.,  ami  is  governed  by 
a portreeve,  chosen  yearly  at  the  lord’s  court,  who 
is  also  the  returning  officer  of  the  bor.  It  has 
sent  two  members  to  the  11.  of  C.  since  the  23rd 
of  Edward  I.;  the  right  of  voting,  down  to  the 
Reform  Act,  having  l>cen  in  freeholders  of  inheri- 
tance in  possession  inhabiting  within  the  borough. 
Reg.  electors,  428  in  1865.  The  pop.  is  chiefly 
agricultural,  though  some  serges  and  coarse  linens 
are  made,  and  mining  and  the  working  of  iron 
occupy  a few*  hands.  Markets  on  Fridays.  Fairs: 
Jan.  17,  May  6,  Sept.  9,  Oct.  10,  and  Dec.  11,  for  ! 
cattle. 

Sir  Francis  Drake,  the  famous  navigator  and 
naval  commander,  belonged  to  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  Tavistock,  where  he  was  born,  in  or  near 
1545. 

TAUNTON,  a porl.  bor,  and  market  town  of 
England,  co.  Somerset,  W.  division,  hund.  Taun- 
ton Dean,  on  the  Tone,  37  m.  S\V.  Bristol,  and 
163  m.  WSW.  London  by  Great  Western  railway. 
I’op.  of  parL  bor.  14,667  in  1861.  Area  of  pari, 
bor.  about  1,450  acres,  Taunton  is  one  of  the 
principal  towns  in  the  co.;  the  main  streets  are 
spacious,  well  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas.  They 
run  mostly  from  E.  to  W.  and  from  N.  to  S.,  the 
town  being  about  1 m.  in  length,  and  nearly  as 
much  in  width.  The  houses  are  generally  good, 
and  have  frequently  extensive  outlets  and  gar- 
dens ; the  appearance  of  the  town  indicates  a 
rosperous,  respectable  community.  There  are, 
owever,  several  lanes  and  courts  (popularly  called 
ctdhytt)  branching  from  the  main  street,  which 
were  formerly  tilled  with  inhabs.  but  little  above 
the  condition  of  paupers,  who  had  been  drawn 
into  these  close  and  unwholesome  recesses  to  lie 
within  the  limits  of  the  bor.,  and  to  exercise  the 
franchise  extended  to  every  inhabitant  house- 
keeper. The  m«»t  striking  public  editice  is  St, 
Mary  Magdalen's  church,  in  an  open  space  in  the  j 
heart  of  the  town.  It  is  98  ft  in  length  by  86  ft. 
in  greatest  breadth.  Its  nave  is  divided  into  five 
aisles  by  four  rows  of  clustered  columns,  supporting  ; 
bluntly-pointed  arches;  and  at  its  W.  extremity 
is  an  elegant  quadrilateral  tower,  with  a pinnacle 
at  either  corner,  their  entire  height  being  150  ft. 
The  church  is  richly  decorated  both  without  and 
within,  and  has  numerous  monuments  and  a fine 
organ.  Much  of  its  decoration  is  said  to  be  due 
to  Henrv  VII.,  in  return  for  the  strenuous  support 
of  the  Lancastrian  cause  by  Taunton;  but  the 
tower  and  other  parts  of  the  edifice  seem  to  have 
been  erected  somewhere  about  the  end  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  St.  James’s,  the  old  conventual 
church  of  Taunton  Priory,  is  a plain  but  strong 
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and  well- furnished  building.  There  arc  several 
other  churches,  and  chapels  for  Independents, 
Wesley ans,  Baptists,  Unitarians,  Friends,  and 
Romau  Catholics.  There  is  also  a Franciscan 
convent,  occupying  what  was  originally  intended 
for  a general  hospital.  At  the  W.  end  of  the  town 
is  the  castle,  built  in  the  time  of  Henry  I..  on  the 
site  of  another  fortress,  built,  about  700,  by  Ina, 
king  of  the  West  Saxons.  This  edifice  comprises 
the  hall,  in  which  assizes  for  the  co.  are  held  in 
Lent,  general  quarter  sessions  at  Michaelmas,  and 
a court  of  requests  weekly.  The  market  house  is 
a large  brick  edifice,  comprising  the  corn  market, 
town  hall,  and  assembly-rooms,  and  beside  it  is  a 
handsome  building  in  the  Ionic  order,  the  lower 
part  of  which  is  a fish  and  poultry  market,  and 
the  upiier  a library  and  reading-room.  The  Taun- 
ton and  Somerset  Institution,  established  in  18*23, 
has  a spacious  reading  and  news  room,  and  a valu- 
able, though  not  extensive,  library.  There  is  a 
neat  theatre  in  the  town.  The  numerous  charities 
of  Taunton  include  the  grammar  school,  founded 
in  1522,  and  having  a small  endowment ; a school 
for  eighty  boys  and  fifty  girls,  supiKirtcd  by  volun- 
tary contribution;  several  almshouses;  the  Taun- 
ton and  Somerset  hospital,  with  accommodation 
for  twenty-six  patients ; an  eye  infirmary,  and  a 
lying-in  charity. 

Taunton  was  one  of  the  first  towns  in  England 
in  which  the  woollen  manufacture  was  established ; 
but  the  woollen  trade  of  the  town  has  greatly  de- 
clined, and  the  industry  of  the  inhabs.  is’ now 
chiefly  exercised  in  manufactures  of  silk  stuffs, 
a*  crapes,  sarsenets,  and  of  lace.  The  town  de- 
rived considerable  advantage  from  the  construction 
of  the  Taunton  and  Bridgewater  canal,  by  which 
a good  deal  of  Welch  coal  Is  brought  to  it  in  re- 
turn for  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  vicinity. 
Taunton  was  formerly  a municipal  borough,  but 
in  consequeucc  of  neglect  in  filling  up  the  va- 
cancies in  the  oorp.,  it  lost  its  charter  in  1792.  It 
is  a j»arl.  bor.  by  prescription,  and  appears  to  have 
sent  2 menu,  to  the  11.  of  C.  as  early  as  the  23rd 
Edward  I.  Previously  to  the  Reform  Act,  which 
confirmed  its  privilege  of  sending  2 mems.,  the 
right  of  voting  was  in  potwallopers  not  receiving 
alms.  Reg.  electors,  817  in  1865.  The  return- 
ing officers  are  the  bailiffs,  chosen  at  an  annual 
court-leet. 

Taunton,  though  not  alluded  to  in  the  ‘Itine- 
rary of  Antoninus,'  was,  in  all  probability,  known 
to  the  Romans,  as  a great  number  of'  im|»erial 
coins  have  been  found  in  and  near  it.  In  the  time 
of  the  Heptarchy  it  was  a place  of  considerable 
note.  In  the  civil  war  it  sided  with  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  in  1C45  its  castle  sustained,  with  success, 
a long  siege  against  the  royal  forces  under  Lord 
Goring. 

TAURIDA,  a government  in  the  S.  of  European 
Russia,  consisting  partly  of  the  peninsula  of  the 
Crimea,  and  partly  of  a tract  on  the  mainland, 
lying  between  the  Duiepr,  the  Black  Sea,  the  Sea 
of  AzofT,  and  the  Berda.  Area,  24,722  sq.  in.  Pop. 
687,343  in  1858.  The  mainland  part  of  the  go- 
vernment, which,  though  the  least  interesting,  is 
the  most  extensive,  consists  almost  entirely  of 
vast,  and  in  many  parts  sterile,  plains,  denominated 
the  Steppe  of  the  Nogais,  from  the  Tartar  tribes, 
by  which  it  is  principally  occupied.  1 These,’  says 
a traveller,  *are  a very’  different  people  from  tfie 
Tartars  of  the  Crimea;  they  are  distinguished  by 
a more  diminutive  form,  aud  by  the  dark  copper 
colour  of  their  complexion,  which  is  sometimes 
almost  black.  They  bear  a remarkable  resem- 
blance to  the  Laplanders,  although  their  dress  and 
manner  have  a more  savage  character.'  Above 
17,000  Germans  are  colonised  to  the  E.  of  the 
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river  Molotchna.  (For  farther  particulars  sec  art. 
Ckimka.) 

TAY,  a river  of  .Scotland,  being  the  largest  of 
the  Scotch,  and,  in  resj>cct  of  the  quantity  of 
water  it  conveys  to  the  sea,  it  is  the  greatest  of 
the  British  rivers.  It  rises  in  the  high  moun- 
tainous country  a little  to  the  X.of  Loch  I^otnond, 
and,  flowing  NE.  by  Killin,  expands  into  the 
lieautiful  long  narrow  lake  called  Loch  Tay. 
Issuing  thence,  its  course  is  X.  and  E.  to  Logierait, 
S.  to  Dunkeld,  K.  to  Kinclaven,  S.,  inclining  a 
little  to  the  \V.,  to  Perth;  XE.  to  the  point  of 
Khind;  then  north-easterly,  past  Dundee,  till  it 
falls  into  the  sea  betwecu  Tentsmour  Point  and 
Buttonness.  From  Khind  Point  to  Dundee  the 
channel  of  the  river  expands  into  an  actuary  called 
the  Frith  of  Tay.  From  its  source  to  Dunkeld  the 
Tay  flows  with  a rapid  current,  portly  through  a 
very  wild,  and  partly  through  a highly  picturesque, 
romantic  country.  Its  subsequent  course,  as  far  as 
Perth,  is  through  a comparatively  fruitful  country; 
and,  from  the  latter  to  the  sea,  it  flows  through  the 
richest  and  finest  valley  in  .Scotland. 

From  Buttonness  to  Dundee  the  river  is  navi- 
gable for  ships  of  500  tons'  burden  ; and,  at  high 
water,  vessels  of  above  100  tons'  burden  reach 
Perth,  20  m.  above  Dundee.  Two  lighthouses 
have  been  erected  on  Buttonneas,  to  mark  the 
entrance  to  the  river.  The  bar  at  its  mouth  has 
24  fathoms  water  over  it.  Dundee,  the  port  of  the 
Tay,  has  wet  docks  and  a pier  harbour : the  latter 
dries  at  low  ebb ; but  at  high  water  springs  it  has 
a depth  of  14  or  15  fu,  and  at  ucaps  of  9 or  10  ft. 
Large  ships  anchor  in  the  channel  of  the  river. 
The  mouth  and  channel  of  the  Tay  are  a good 
deal  encumbered  with  sand-hanks ; and  its  navi- 
gation is  rather  difficult,  partly  on  that  account, 
and  portly  from  the  strength  of  the  tides. 

Among  the  more  remarkable  of  the  tributaries 
of  the  Tay  may  be  mentioned  the  Lyon,  which 
joins  it  near  FortingaL  The  Tummel  has  its 
sources  in  the  moor  of  Rannoch,  and  flowing 
through  the  loch  of  that  name,  is  joined,  near  the 
pass  of  Killiccrankie,  by  the  Gary,  from  the  con- 
lines  of  Loch  Ericht.  The  united  river  falls  into 
the  Tay  at  Logierait.  Xear  Kinclaven  the  Tay 
receives  the  united  waters  of  the  Airdle,  the  Isla, 
and  other  rivers  flowing  S.  from  the  mountains  on 
the  confines  of  Aberdeenshire.  At  Khind  Point 
it  receives  its  important  tributary,  the  Earn, 
flowing  E.  from  I^och  Earn.  The  basin  of  the  Tay 
comprises  a space  of  nliout  2,400  sq.  m. ; and  Mr. 
Smcaton  ascertained  that  it  carries  to  the  sea  more  | 
water  than  even  the  Thames.  Its  course  from  its 
source  to  Buttonness  is  estimated  at  atiout  110  m. 
It  is  the  finest  salmon  river  in  Great  Britain ; its 
lishcrics  let  for  a large  sum,  the  fish  being  mostly  1 
conveyed,  packed  in  ice,  to  London. 

TCllEKNIGOFF,  a government  of  European 
Russia,  to  the  E.  of  the  Dniepr,  and  between  the  1 
government  of  Smolensk  on  the  X.  and  that  of 
Pultowa  on  the  S.  The  estimates  of  the  areA  differ 
very  widely ; perhaps  it  may  be  taken  at  atiout 
19,000  sq.  m.  Pop.  1,471,806  in  1858.  Surface  1 
flat;  soil  fertile;  climate  drv,  healthy,  and  mild.  ! 
Principal  river  Dniestr,  which  bounds  it  on  the 
W.f  and  Desna,  bv  which  it  is  intersected.  All 
sorts  of  com  are  raised,  but  principally  rye,  barley, 
and  oats.  Produce  of  the  harvest  estimated  at 
nlsnit  4,000,000  chetwerts.  Flax,  hemp,  tobacco, 
and  ho|*s  are  also  cultivated.  Oxen,  of  a very 
line  breed,  arc  raised  and  fattened  to  a great  size. 
Horses  small,  hardy,  and  active.  There  are  some 
pretty  extensive  forests.  Free  cultivators  are 
common  in  this  and  the  other  governments  of 
Little  Russia.  Manufacturing  industry,  though 
still  very  backward,  has  made  much  progress 


| during  the  present  century.  Spirits  largely  con- 
sumed, an<l  there  are  numerous  distilleries.  Com- 
merce considerable  : the  exports  consist  principally 
of  cattle,  tallow,  hides,  spirits,  honey  and  wax, 
potndi  and  hetnpseed. 

TEFLIS,  or  TIFLIS,  a city  of  YV.  Asia,  the  cap. 
of  Georgia,  and  of  all  the  Caucasian  and  Trans- 
Caucasian  pro  vs.  of  Russia;  on  the  Knr  (an. 
Cyrus) y 280  m.  E.  by  X.  Trcbizond.  1j»u  41°  30' 
80"  N.,  long.  45°  lr  30"  E.  Pop.  about  30,000, 
most  of  whom  are  Armenians,  with  some  Mussul- 
man families.  ‘ Tetiis,’  says  a modem  traveller,  * oc- 
cupies the  right  bank  of  the  Kur,  in  a contracted 
valley  funned  by  irregular  mountains,  parallel 
with  the  stream  on  the  side  of  the  city,  and  hills 
coming  down  in  a point  quite  to  the  water’s  edge 
on  the  other.  A circular  fort  covers  this  )ioint,  and 
together  with  a small  suburb  is  united  to  the  city 
by  a bridge  of  a single  wooden  arch,  thrown  over 
the  river;  while  the  ruined  walls  of  an  old  citadel 
crown  the  top,  and  extend  down  the  side  of  a part 
of  the  opfiositc  mountain.  The  old  and  native 
part  of  the  city  is  built  upon  the  trulv  Oriental 
plan  of  irregular  narrow  lanes,  and  still  more  ir- 
regular and  diminutive  houses,  thrown  together 
in  all  the  endlcas  combinations  of  accident.  Hero 
and  there  European  taste,  aided  by  Russian  power, 
has  worked  out  a passable  road  for  carriages,  or 
built  a decent  house,  overlooking  and  putting  to 
shame  all  its  mud-walled  and  dirty  neighbours. 
A line  of  bazaars  too,  extending  along  the  river, 
and  branching  out  into  several  streets,  together 
with  much  bustle  and  business,  display  some 
neatness  and  taste,  and  is  connected  with  two  or 
three  tolerable  caravanserais.  Several  old  and 
sultetantial  churches,  displaying  their  belfries  aud 
cupolas  in  different  parts,  complete  the  prominent 
features  of  this  part  of  the  city. 

In  the  N.  or  Russian  quarter,  all  the  palaces, 
government  offices,  and  private  houses,  lining 
broad  streets  and  open  squares,  have  a decidedly 
European  aspect,  and  exhibit  in  their  pillared 
fronts  something  of  that  taste  for  showy  archi- 
tecture which  the  edifices  of  their  capital  have 
taught  the  Russians  to  admire.  Tctlis  has  the 
ap|H.*arance  of  an  excessively  busy  and  populous 
place.  Its  streets  present  not  only  a crowded, 
but,  unlike  many  Oriental  cities,  a lively  scene. 
Every  person  seems  burned  by  business.  Nor  is 
the  variety  of  costumes,  representing  different 
nations  and  tongues,  the  least  noticeable  feature 
of  the  scene.’ 

The  Armenian  cathedral  is  a large  and  somewhat 
striking  edifice;  there  are  two  mosques,  and 
among  the  other  places  of  worship  is  a German 
Protestant  chapel.  Tctlis  has  many  remarkable 
sulphureous  hot  springs,  their  temp,  varying  from 
100°  to  112°  Fah. ; and  to  these,  it  is  supposed  by 
some,  the  city  owes  its  name.  Over  some  of 
these  the  Russian  government  has  erected  the 
crown-baths,  a plain  edifice,  but  which,  by  being 
kept  in  good  order,  differs  widely  from  all  the 
other  bath  establishments  in  the  city,  and  realises 
a handsome  revenue.  Tetiis  is  very  favourably 
situated  for  trade,  aud  its  commerce  is  pretty  ex- 
tensive, having  greatly  increased  during  the 
period  t»f  Russian  occupation.  Almost  all  the 
trade  is,  however,  in  the  hands  of  Armenians ; and 
a few  years  onl^'  half  a dozen  mercantile  houses 
existed  belonging  to  any  other  foreigners.  In 
1830,  the  Russians  founded  a school  in  Teflis, 
which  has  since  been  erected  into  a gymnasium  ; 
and  there  are  some  other  schools.  Georgia  in 
general,  and  its  capital  in  particular,  has  been  long 
celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  its  women ; anil,  ac- 
cording to  the  authority  referred  to  above,  ‘ this 
has  not  been  overrated,  for  wc  have  never  seen  a 
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city  so  large  a proportion  of  whose  females  were  1 
beautiful  in  form,  features,  or  complexion,  as 
Tellis.' 

Tefli*  docs  not  boast  a very  high  antiquity.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  built  in  469,  by  Vachtang, 
the  founder  of  a dynasty  which  ruled  from  the 
Euxine  to  the  Caspian.  It  was  taken  by  Jeughiz 
Khan;  by  the  Turks  in  1576;  sacked  by  Aga 
Mehemet  Khan  in  1795;  and  fell  to  the  Russians 
in  1801.  It  suffered  greatly  from  the  ravages  of 
the  cholera  in  1830. 

TEHERAN,  or  TEHRAUN,  the  modern  cap. 
of  Persia,  prov.  Irak-Aiemi,  near  the  foot  of 
Mount  Elborz,  which  divides  that  prov.  from 
Mazanderan,  211  m.  N.  Ispahan  ; lat.  35°  40'  X., 
long.  51°  22'  50"  EL  Pop.  estimated  at  70,000. 
It  is  about  5 m.  in  circuit,  and  is  enclosed  by  a 
strong  earthen  wall  flanked  with  numerous 
towers,  surrounded  by  a glacis,  outside  which  is  a 
large  dry  ditch.  The  appearance  of  the  city  from 
a distance  is  picturesque ; but  it  has  few  public 
edifices  worth  notice;  and  notwithstanding  it  has 
many  goud  shops  and  bazaars,  it  is  said  by  a re- 
cent traveller  to  have  a ‘mud-like’  look  within, 
its  houses,  like  those  of  other  Persian  towns,  being 
constructed  of  sun-dried  bricks,  while  raanv  of 
its  streets  are  wretchedly  paved.  The  Ark , or 
citadel,  comprises,  besides  the  royal  residence  and 
harem,  quarters  for  the  guards,  the  record  cham- 
ber, treasury,  hall  for  receiving  ambassadors,  and  J 
other  public  offices,  10  laiths,  two  or  three  gardens, ) 
and  reservoirs.  The  grand  saloon  in  the  palace 
is  said  to  lie  very  magnificent:  the  throne  is  a 
platform  of  pure  white  marble,  raised  a few  steps 
from  the  ground,  and  caqwted  with  shnwls  and 
cloth  of  gold : and  the  whole  interior  of  the  apart- 
ment is  profusely  decorated  with  earring,  gilding, 
arabesque  painting,  and  looking-glass,  the  last 
material  !>eing  interwoven  with  all  the  other  orna- 
ments, from  the  vaulted  roof  to  the  th*or.  The 
mosques,  colleges,  and  caravanserais,  though  not 
very  numerous,  are  in  good  repair. 

Much  less  than  a century  ago,  the  present  me- 
trn|N>lis  of  Persia  would  hardly  have  been  eon-  : 
sidered  of  sufficient  imjiortnnce  for  the  cap.  of  a 
prov.  It  first  became  the  metropolis  towards  the 
rod  of  I be  last  century,  under  Aga  Mahomed 
Khan,  who  seems  to  have  selected  it  for  that  dig- : 
nitv  partly  on  account  of  its  good  position  in  a j 
military  point  of  view,  and  partly  from  its  vicinity  \ 
to  the  hereditary  possessions  of  his  family.  Its  , 
greatest  drawback  is  its  unhcalthincss  from  damp, 
which,  with  the  excessive  heats  in  summer,  i 
oblige  the  sovereign  ami  his  court  to  remove  at  j 
that  season,  and  encamp  in  pavilions  and  tents  on 
the  plains  of  Sultanea,  or  Oujim ; at  which  period  j 
the  resident  pop.  of  Teheran  is  reduced  to  perhaps  i 
10,000.  The  environs  of  Teheran  are  not  unplea-  j 
sant,  the  plain  both  to  the  E.  and  W.  being  co- 
vered with  villages,  and  abounding  in  grain.  To 
the  N.  of  the  town  is  a handsome  palace,  which  | 
its  situation  and  the  fine  gardens  that  surround  j 
it  make  a delightful  residence. 

A short  distance  S.  from  Teheran  arc  the  ruins  j 
of  the  city  of  Rhc,  generally  supposed  to  be  iden-  1 
tical  with  the  ancient  Rhages^  the  capital  of  the 
Parthian  kings,  where  Alexander  halted  for  five 
days  in  his  pursuit  of  Darius.  The  ruins  cover  a 
groat  extent  of  ground,  having  in  their  centre  a 
modem  village,  with  a noble  mosque  and  mauso- 
leum— an  oasis  in  the  midst  of  the  surrounding 
desert.  It  should,  however,  be  mentioned,  that 
Major  Rawlinson  and  others  contend  that  the 
ruins  now  noticed  are  not  those  of  Rhages,  but  of 
an  Arabian  city,  called  Rhei ; and  that  the  mins  of 
Rhages  are  to  be  found  at  Kalah-Erig,  30  m.  E. 
Teheran.  (Geog.  Journal,  x.  135.) 
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TEIGNMOUTH,  a market  town  and  sea-port 
of  England,  co.  Devon,  bund.  Exminster,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Teign,  in  the  English  Channel,  1*2 
m.  S.  Exeter,  and  209  m.  WSW.  1 /union  by  Great 
Western  railway.  Pop.  6,022  in  1861.  The  town 
’ is  intersected  by  the  Teign ; the  communication 
j between  its  two  divisions,  each  of  which  consti- 
tutes a parish,  being  kept  up  by  a long  wooden 
bridge  across  the  river,  having  a drawbridge  at 
either  extremity  for  the  accommodation  of  vessels. 
Area  of  both  parishes,  1,280  acres.  W.  Teign* 

! mouth,  or  the  portion  on  the  W.  side  the  river,  Is 
irregularly  built  and  ill  paved ; but  E.  Teign- 
tnouih  is  oeautifully  situated,  and  having  been  of 
late  much  improved,  is  now  one  of  the  most 
favourite  watering-places  in  the  »S\V.  part  of  Eng- 
land. The  church  of  W.  Teignmouth  is  a modem 
octangular  structure,  the  living  being  a curacy 
worth  80/,  a vear.  under  the  vicarage  of  Bishop’s 
j Teignton.  fn  this  part  of  the  town  there  are  Iu- 
dcftcndent  and  Calvinist  meeting-houses,  a na- 
! tion.il  school,  a quay  on  the  river,  and  a dock- 
| yard,  in  which  sloops  of  war  and  vessels  of  200 
tons’  burden  have  been  built.  East  Teignmouth 
church  is  mostly  a modern  edifice:  the  living,  a 
perj*ctual  curacy,  worth  127/.  a year,  is  in  the  gift 
of  the  vicar  of  Dawlish;  and  here,  also,  are  a 
Baptist  chapel,  an  endowed  school  for  13  poor 
children,  some  good  inns,  a theatre,  reading-rooms, 
and  other  establishments  usual  in  a watering- 
place.  Teignmouth  is  governed  by  a portreeve, 
chosen  annually  at  the  court-leet  of  the  lord  of 
the  manor.  Many  of  its  in  links.  arc  employed  in 
the  coast  fishery,  and  others  in  the  supply  of  goods 
to  visitors : a good  deal  of  the  Haytor  granite  is 
also  shipped  from  this  port;  hut  the  bar  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  renders  the  harbour  accessible 
only  to  coasting  vessels. 

Teignmouth  is  of  high  antiquity,  and  is  said  to 
be  the  place  at  which  the  Danes  first  landed  in 
787.  It  gives  the  title  of  boron  to  the  Shore 
familv. 

TELLICHERRY,  a town  of  British  India,  pre- 
sid.  Madras,  and  one  of  llio  principal  sea-ports  in 
the  district  of  Malaltar;  on  the  W.  coast  of  Hin- 
dustan, 42  ro.  XNW.  Calicut  ; lat.  11°  45'  N., 
long.  75°  33'  E.  Pop.  estiin.  at  20,000.  Telli- 
clierrv  was  the  chief  trading  settlement  of  the 
British  on  the  Malabar  coast  previously  to  I860, 
when  the  E.  1.  Company’s  warehouses  wen*  trans- 
ferred to  Mahc,  about  6 m.  to  the  SK.  The  must 
wealthy  natives,  however,  still  reside  at  this  town  ; 
which  continues  to  be  the  mart  for  the  best  sandal 
wood  from  above  the  Ghauts,  and  cardamoms 
from  Wynaad. 

TEMESWAR,  a royal,  free,  and  fortified  town 
of  Hungarv-beyond-the-Theiss,  cap,  co.  of  its  own 
name,  m a marshy  plain,  on  the  Alt  Bega  river ; 
72  m.  NNE.  Belgrade,  on  the  railway  from  Pesth 
to  Belgrade.  Pop.  24,897  in  1857.  The  town  has 
two  handsome  squares,  and  a number  of  very  fine 
buildings.  The  county-hall,  the  palace  of  the 
bishop  of  Csanad,  the  residence  of  the  commander, 
ami  tlie  town-house,  arc  all  remarkable  for  tlieir 
size  and  appearance.  Temcswar  was  taken  from 
the  Turks  in  1716  by  Prince  Eugene,  who  laid  out 
and  strongly  fortified  the  modem  town,  which  is 
now  one  of  the  principal  fortresses  of  the  Austrian 
monarchy.  It  has  a Rom.  Cath.  and  a Greek 
cathedral,  a synagogue,  seminary,  Pinrist  gymna- 
sium, arsenal,  military  school,  some  barracks,  and 
various  other  military  establishments,  and  is  the 
scat  of  the  principal  civil  establishments  and  au- 
thorities of  the  iianat.  Good  water  is  raised  by 
machinery  for  the  supply  of  the  town.  It  has 
manufactures  of  silk  and  woollen  stuffs,  paper,  to- 
i bacco,  and  oil ; and  an  extensive  trade  in  these 
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article*  and  in  the  transit  of  agricultural  produce.  | 
It*  iuhabs.  are  said  to  lx?  generally  opulent.  Ita  I 
commerce  baa  been  considerably  facilitated  by  the 
excavation  of  the  Boca  canal,  about  73  m.  in 
length,  which,  pausing  bv  the  town,  unites  it  with 
the  navigable  portion  of  the  Bega,  and,  conse- 
quently, with  the  Tho'iss  and  the  Danube.  This 
canal  has  also  been  advantageous  from  ita  assist- 
ing in  drying  the  marshes  by  which  the  town  is 
surrounded,  though  in  summer  it  is  still  rather 
unhealthy. 

Temeswar  is  supposed  to  represent  the  an. 
Tiftisma,  to  which  Ovid  was  banished.  It  was 
taken  by  the  Turks,  under  Solyman,  in  1561,  who 
held  it  till  1716. 

TEMPE,  a famous  valley  and  defile  in  the  NE. 
part  of  Thessaly,  stretching  from  near  Ha  ha  to  the 
Gulf  of  Salonico,  from  6 to  8 m.  in  length,  be- 
tween Olympus  on  the  N.  and  Ossa  on  the  S.  It 
is  traversed  by  the  Solcmbria  (an.  Peneua),  and 
is,  in  parts,  so  very  narrow,  that  there  is  merely 
room  for  a military  road  alongside  the  river.  In 
some  respects  the  defile  bears  a striking  resem- 
blance to  the  pass  of  Killiecrankie  in  .Scotland, 
Ihii  the  scenery  is  incomparably  more  magnificent. 
The  apjiearance  of  the  chasm,  and  the  traditions 
current  in  antiquity,  leave  little  doubt  that  the 
rocks  had  been  rent  asunder  by  some  tremendous 
convulsion  of  nature,  which  ojxmcd  a passage  for 
the  waters  that  must  previously  have  deluged  the 
greater  part  of  Thessaly.  In  some  parts  it  is 
grand  iu  the  extreme.  The  precipices  consist  of 
naked  |>erpem!icular  rocks,  rising  to  a prodigious 
height;  so  that  the  spectator  can  scarce  tiehold 
them  from  below  without  giddiness.  Livy’s  de- 
scription, therefore,  in  addition  to  its  intrinsic 
grandeur,  has  all  the  majesty  of  truth : * Rupea 
utrinque  ita  abscixxtr  aunt , ut  deapici  vie  sine  verti- 
gine  tpuuium  aimul  oruivrum  animuptc  jxraxit. 
Terrrt  et  aonitns  et  altitudu  per  medium  vallem 
jiuenti a Penei  amnia.’  (Lib.  xliv.  cap.  6 ; Clarke, 
vii.  370.) 

The  character  of  this  gorge  or  defile  is  evidently 
that  of  wildness  and  savage  grandeur,  and  doe* 
not,  therefore,  harmonise  with  the  descriptions  the 
poets  have  given  of  the  Zephyria  agitata  Tempt 
(Hew.  Od.  iii.  v.  24],  and  the  ririduntia  Temjie. 
(Catullus,  Carm.  lxiii.  v.  285.)  No  doubt,  how- 
ever, their  descriptions  apply  not  to  the  pass  it- 
self, but  to  a vale  at  the  mouth  of  the  pass  next 
the  sea,  * which,  in  situation,  extent,  and  beauty, 
amply  satisfies  whatever  the  poets  have  said  of 
Tempe.'  (Cramer’s  Ancient  Greece,  i.  378.) 

TEMPLEMOKE,  an  inland  town  of  Ireland, 
prov.  Munster,  co.  Tip|>erarv,  about  1&  m.  W.  from 
the  Suir,  and  near  the  E.  fixjt  of  the  Devil's  Hit 
Mountains,  74  ra.  8W.  Dublin,  l’op.  2,373  in  1861. 
Tomplemore  is  a neat  town,  In  a comparatively 
rich  and  improved  part  of  the  country.  It  has  a 
handsome  par.  church,  a Horn.  Cath.  chafxl,  a 
Methodist  meeting-house,  a school  on  the  foun- 
dation of  Erasmus  Smith,  a fever  hospital  and 
dispensary,  a market-house,  a bridewell,  and  large 
infantry  barracks.  Petty  sessions  are  held  on 
Wednesdays  i fairs  on  Jan.  30,  March  30,  May 
1 7,  June  28,  July  30,  September  3,  October  21,  and 
December  7. 

TENASSERIM  PROVINCES,  the  name  given 
to  a long  and  comparatively  narrow  slip  of  terri- 
tory iu  India-beyond-the-Ganges,  belonging  to 
Great  Britain,  comprised  within  the  Bengal  pre- 
sidency, with  which,  however,  it  has  no  natural 
connection.  It  consists  principally  of  the  prov*. 
taken  from  the  Burmese  in  1825-26,  or  of  the  W. 
or  c«»a*.t  districts  of  Siam,  comprising  Martaban, 
or  Amherst,  Ye,  Tavoy,  nnd  Mcrgui,  with  its 
arcbijtclago,  extending  between  llc  and  19°  N. 
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lat.,  and  about  98°  and  99°  E.  long.,  having  X. 
the  indoftendetit  Shan  country,  K.  and  S.  Siam, 
and  W.  the  Birmcse  empire  and  the  Indian  Ocean. 

! Area  estimated  at  82,500  sq.  m.,  and  pop.  at 
’ 125,000.  These  provs.  are  shut  off  from  Siam  by 
, one  of  the  great  mountain  ranges,  which,  hranch- 
I ing  from  the  table-land  of  Yunnan,  traverse  the 
Ufara-Gangetic  peninsula  in  a 8.  direction.  The 
chain  rises,  in  this  part  of  its  course,  to  the  height 
sometimes  of  5,0(8)  feet,  and  is  everywhere  clothed 
with  dense*  forest**.  Immediately  along  the  coast 
the  country  is  an  alluvial  Hat  covered  with  man- 
groves; nnd  more  inland,  wherever  it  has  lieon 
cleared,  is  found  to  tie  very  fertile.  It  is  extremely 
well  watered;  the  great  river,  Thnu-lweng,  or 
Thanluen,  divides  the  prov.  of  Martaban  from 
Hinnab,  nnd  there  are  a variety  of  minor  rivers, 
some  of  which  are  navigable  to  a considerable 
distance. 

In  the  N.  provs,  the  year  may  tie  divided  into 
the  rainy  and  dry  seasons,  each  of  about  six 
i months’  duration;  but  the  latter  resolve*  itself 
into  the  cold  nnd  hot  seasons.  These  last  arc  not 
very  distinctly  marked;  but  the  coldest  months 
are  December  and  January,  when  the  thermo- 
meter is  sometimes,  in  the  morning,  down  to  55°, 
but  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  day  ranges  between 
70°  and  80°.  The  hot  season  immediately  suc- 
ceeds the  cold,  and  continues  until  the  rain  begins 
to  fall  in  April  or  May.  The  rains  then  com- 
mence, and  continue  until  September  or  October ; 
nnd  although,  duriug  a part  of  this  time,  the  sun 
be  in  its  zenith,  yet  the  almost  incessant  fall  of 
rain  renders  this  season  the  most  refreshing  part 
of  the  year.  The  annual  fall  of  rain,  during  these 
six  months,  is  about  200  inches.  In  the  S.,  where 
both  the  climate  and  products  in  muny  respects 
differ,  it  rains  at  least  every  fortnight  throughout 
the  year.  The  Tenasserim  provs,  are,  upon  the 
whole,  much  more  healthy  than  many  jxirts  of 
India.  As  in  other  tropical  climates,*  the  most 
frequent  diseases,  common  to  both  natives  and 
foreigners,  are,  dysentery,  with  intermittent,  re- 
mittent, and  bilious  fevers.  They  seldom  prove 
fatal  to  the  natives,  and  usually  do  so  to  Euro- 
peans only  when  the  constitution  has  been  im- 
1 mired  from  other  causes.  The  staple  product  is 
rice,  of  which  a dozen  different  varieties  are  culti- 
vated. Upland  rice  is  grown  on  the  hill  sides  by 
the  Kareon  tribes,  and  much  rice  by  the  Birmcse 
and  other  settlers.  In  the  lowlands,  in  the  tie- 
ginning  of  April,  the  farmer  weeds  his  ground,  and 
about  the  first  week  in  June,  when  the  rains  com- 
mence. he  hires  a drove  of  buffaloes,  if  he  have 
none  of  his  own,  and  drives  them  about  in  a com- 
pact laxly  over  the  wet  field  until  the  whole  soil 
has  been  sufficiently  worked  to  recei\*c  the  seed. 
The  principal  harvest  is  in  December,  when  the 
grain  is  reaped  by  a sickle,  somewhat  like  the 
English.  The  ears  are  trodden  out  by  buffaloes, 
and  the  rice  is  husked  and  bruised  by  means  of  a 
wooden  mortar,  or  by  a handmill,  formed  of  two 
grooved  logs  of  wood,  set  upright  and  fitted  into 
each  other;  a kind  of  machinery  su[x*rior  to  that 
in  use  for  the  like  purpose  among  other  nations  in 
a similar  stage  of  civilisation.  Indian  corn  is  not 
much  raised,  but  sweet  jsitatocs,  yams,  beans, 
onions  and  cucumbers  are  common.  Tobacco  is 
cultivated  all  over  Tenasserim,  as  every  one 
smokes,  * from  the  child  of  three  years  of  age  to 
the  decrepid  grandaire ; from  the  governor’s  wife 
to  the  rice  beater.’  (Low’s  Hist,  of  Tenass.)  The 
sugar-cane  is  also  general,  though  no  marketable 
sugar  1)0  made.  Cotton,  hemp,  indigo  and  pepper 
are  only  partially  cultivated.  Cardamoms,  long 

I Nipper,  catechu,  and  cocoa-nuts  arc  gathered  wild, 
font*  are  numerous,  and  the  forests  produce  teak, 
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sapan,  aloe,  and  many  other  valuable  woods,  with  J 
bamboos,  rattans,  and  many  balsamic  and  medi- 
cinal  plants.  Iron  ore  is  found  in  Ye  anti  Tavov, 
tin  is  very  abundant  in  the  S.  prova.,  but  has  not ; 
been  seen  in  the  N.  Like  gold,  which  is  also 
widely  diffused,  it  is  obtained  chiefly  by  washings. 
Trenches  are  dug,  leading  into  the  creeks,  down 
which  rapid  st reams  run  in  the  rainv  season,  and 
wash  down  the  metallic  itarticles.  The  workman 
goes  into  the  water,  with  a wooden  dish  in  the 
form  of  an  inverted  cone,  and  having  filled  it  with 
sand  and  pebbles,  whirls  it  round  on  the  surface  of 
the  water,  by  which  motion  the  lighter  materials 
flv  out,  and  leave  the  heavier  down  in  the  vortex 
of  the  inverted  cone,  consisting  of  a tea-spoonful, ! 
or  upwards,  of  tiu  and  sand.  Without  further  j 
cleaning  it  goes  to  the  smelter,  and  produces  from  j 
60  to  75  per  cent,  of  pure  metal.  Although  all  ! 
persons,  Birmans  or  Kareans,  ore  at  liberty  to  j 
procure  the  metal  without  any  interference  from 
government,  yet  few  engage  tit  the  work,  from  ! 
which  it  may  be  reasonably  inferred  that  the  re- 
turns are  not  remarkably  profitable.  Coal  has 
lx*?n  discovered  in  Mergui.  Salt  is  made  in  nu- 
merous parts  along  the  coast,  and  large  quantities 
of  saltpetre  have  been  obtained  from  the  bats’ 
dung,  collected  in  immense  limestone  caves  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country.  The  number  of  ele- 
phants inhabiting  these  prova.  is  sup|>osed  to  be 
proportionally  greater  than  in  any  other  part  of 
India.  The  Birmese  settlers  hunt  the  elephants, 
and  carve  many  kinds  of  articles  from  their  ivory. 
Rhinoceros'  horns  are  an  article  of  trade,  but  the 
valuable  skin  of  that  animal  is  not  met  with  in 
commerce,  and,  indeed,  the  trade  in  all  kinds  of 
hides,  which  might  be  made  very  profitable,  has 
hitherto  been  wholly  neglected.  Wax.  honey, 
tortoiseshell,  and  edible  birds'  nests  are  the  prin- 
cipal commercial  products  derived  from  the  ani- 
mal kingdom.  The  insect  races  are  in. great 
variety,  and  constitute  one  of  the  greatest  pests  of 
the  country. 

The  manufactures  are  few;  those  of  cloth  and 
silks  are  the  principal,  but  they  have  been,  in  a 
great  degree,  superseded  of  late  years  bv  the  cot- 
ton goods  imported  from  England  and  l^iiulostan. 
The  weavers  are  almost  exclusively  women,  and 
there  will  hardly,  perhaps,  be  found  a house 
throughout  the  prova.  which  has  not  a loom.  The 
inhaba.  of  Tenasserim  and  Mergui  carry  on  a brisk 
petty  trade  with  the  porta  between  those  towns 
and  Rangoon.  They  also  occasionally  visit  Ri- 
ming, the  Nicobar  Islands,  Achin,  Chittagong  and 
Dacca,  exchanging  their  own  produce  for  betel 
nut,  raw  and  wTought  silks,  white  muslins,  earth- 
enware, woollens,  petroleum,  cutlery,  Chinese  um- 
brellas, a little  opium  and  ambergris.  The  mer- 
chants of  Tavoy  are  richer  than  those  to  the  S. ; 
their  exports  are  of  much  the  same  kind;  their 
iuqiorts  are  cotton,  tobacco,  petroleum,  piece 
grMsls,  cutlery,  iron  in  bars,  European  and  Bengal 
articles.  But  Martaban  is  the  prov.  best  situated 
for  commerce.  Besides  its  trade  seaward  (see 
Maulmaix),  a great  deal  of  internal  petty  traffic 
is  carried  on  by  boats  of  from  three  to  thirty  tons 
burden;  and  caravans  arrive  occasionally  from 
the  confines  of  Chino,  bringing  lac,  drugs,  swords, 
manufactured  cottons  and  silks,  raw  silk,  candied 
sugar,  earth  nuts,  blank  books,  ivory,  and  horns; 
and  taking  hnck  salt,  spices,  cotton,  quicksilver, 
assafretida,  borax,  chintzes,  piece  goods,  broad 
cloth,  and  various  European  articles.  The  weights 
and  measures,  as  well  as  the  usages  and  habits  of 
these  prova,  are  mostly  Birmesc ; the  present  in- 
habs.  being  of  Birman  extraction,  tnough,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  the  earliest  inhaba.  of  the 
country  were  Siamese. 
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Maulmain  is  the  cap.  and  residence  of  the  go- 
vernor and  chief  British  authorities ; subordinate 
officers  are  resident  in  Ye,  Tavoy,  and  Mergui. 
Malcolm,  the  American  missionary,  has  pointed 
out  some  of  the  advantages  derived  by  these  prova. 
from  their  connection  with  England.  (South- 
Eastern  Asia,  178-4.)  1 English  influence,’  says 
he,  1 in  a variety  of  wavs,  has  improved  their  con- 
dition. It  has  abolished  the  bonier  wars,  which 
kept  the  people  and  their  neighbours  continually 
wretched.  Various  other  improvements  arc  per- 
ceptible. Coin  is  getting  introduced  instead  of 
m&saes  of  lead  and  silver ; manufactures  are  im- 
proving; implements  of  better  construction  are 
used ; justice  is  better  administered ; life  is  secure ; 
property  is  sacred ; religion  is  free ; taxes,  though 
heavy,  arc  more  equitably  imposed ; and  courts  of 
justice  arc  pure  generally.  Formerly  men  were 
deterred  from  gathering  round  them  comforts 
superior  to  their  neighbours,  or  building  better 
houses,  for  fear  of  exactions.  Now,  being  secure 
in  their  earnings,  the  newly-built  houses  are  much 
improved  in  size,  materials  and  workmanship. 
The  presiding  officer  in  each  prov.  sits  as  magis- 
I tratc  on  certain  days  every  week ; and  before  him 
every  citizen,  male  or  female,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  lawyers,  may  plead  his  cause,  and  have 
immediate  redress.  Everywhere,  in  British  Bir- 
rnah,  the  people  praise  English  justice.’ 

TENBY  (Welsh,  Dynbych -y- Py$god) , a pari, 
and  mun.  bor.,  market  town,  and  sea-port  of  Wales, 
co.  Pembroke,  bund.  Narberth,  on  the  summit  of 
a promontory  on  the  W.  side  of  Carmarthen  Bay, 
9 m.  E.  Pembroke,  on  the  (treat  Western  railway. 
Pop.  of  bor.  2,982  in  1861.  The  town  consists 
principally  of  or.e  long  and  broad  street,  lined  with 
good  houses,  and  pretty  well  paved.  It  is  partly 
surrounded  with  walls,  and  is  further  defended  by 
some  batteries  on  the  shore ; its  castle,  supposed 
to  have  been  built  by  the  Flemings,  by  whom  this 
part  of  the  country  was  formerly  occupied,  is  in 
a state  of  decay.  The  church  of  St.  Mary  is  a 
spacious  structure,  146  ft.  in  length  and  83  in 
breadth,  with  an  elegant  spire  152  ft.  in  height, 
supposed  to  be  the  loftiest  in  Wales,  and  painted 
white  to  render  it  a conspicuous  mark  for  sea- 
men. The  roof  of  the  nave  is  supported  by 
arcades,  having  fluted  pillars,  and  the  ceiling  is 
formed  of  carved  wood,  ornamented  with  several 
figures  and  armorial  bearings.  In  the  interior  are 
several  monuments.  An  ancient  edifice  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  W.  entrance  is  now  used  as  a 
school.  A (light  of  steps  on  the  outside  leads  to 
the  apartment  near  which  is  a small  arch  in  the 
style  of  Henry  VII,,  and  two  others  occur  in  an 
old  wall  opposite.  These  are  sufiposed  to  have 
formed  the  principal  entrances  to  St.  Mary’s  Col- 
lege, once  a convent  of  Carmelite  friars,  founded 
in  1399.  The  remains  of  St.  John’s  chapel  are 
situuted  in  a marshy  spot  200  or  300  yards  from 
the  town.  Those  of  St.  Julian’s  stand  upon  the 
pier,  near  its  extremity.  Opposite  the  town  are 
some  wild  masses  of  nick,  forming  the  islands  of 
St.  Catherine,  and  more  distant  are  those  of  St. 
Margaret  and  Caldy.  Eastward  stretch  the  Norton 
sands  bounded  by  grand  and  high  cliffs.  Round 
the  S.  and  W.  sides  of  the  town  are  the  white  or 
whit-sands,  presenting  a romantic  and  agreeable 
walk,  2 m.  in  length,  to  Giltar.  The  town-hall, 
court  house,  new  market  and  slaughter  houses, 
public  baths,  assembly  rooms,  theatre,  reading- 
rooms,  and  bowling  green  are  the  other  most  con- 
spicuous objects  at  Tenby.  The  town  was  for- 
merly a place  of  much  commercial  importance; 
and,  nfter  the  settlement  of  the  Flemings  here,  it 
exported  considerable  quantities  of  woollen  cloths. 
At  present  its  trade  is  inconsiderable. 
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Tenby  la  a creek  of  the  port  of  Milford.  Nine 
or  ten  vessel*  from  Plymouth  ami  Brixholrae 
make  it  their  station  during  the  fishing  season, 
and  supply  the  Bristol  market.  Its  oysters,  which 
arc  of  superior  quality,  are  sentpickled  to  London, 
Liverpool,  and  other  places.  Tenby  ia  now  prin- 
cipally distinguished  as  a watering-place,  for 
which  it  is  singularly  well  adapted,  by  the  great 
beauty  of  its  situation,  and  the  protection  from 
rough  weather  which  it  receives  from  the  conti- 
guous head-lands.  It  has  grown  rapidly,  espe- 
cially in  good  houses ; most  of  which  have  been 
built  within  the  last  40  years.  The  public  baths 
are  both  extensive  and  elegant;  they  comprise 
numerous  bath  and  dressing  rooms,  warm  and 
vapour  baths,  bed- rooms  for  invalids,  a handsome 

fimmenade  room,  and  arc  approached  bv  an  excell- 
ent carriage  road.  The  water  of  their  large  reser- 
voirs is  changed  every  tide. 

Tenby  is  governed  by  a mayor,  three  aider- 
men,  and  twelve  councillors.  Its  earliest  charters 
appear  to  have  been  granted  about  the  time  of 
Edward  III.,  by  the  earls  of  Pembroke,  but  the 
earliest  extant  is  of  Kichard  III.  Previously  to 
the  Municipal  Reform  Act  there  were  nearly  400 
burgesses  in  the  corporation,  but  tkeir  functions 
were  merely  nominal ; and  the  whole  management 
of  the  l>or.  rested  with  the  common  council,  which 
consisted  of  about  40  members.  The  town  has 
only  a few  small  endowments  for  charitable  pur- 

i joses.  Courts  of  petty  sessions  weekly  are  held, 
>ut  the  only  gaol  consists  of  two  large  cells,  for- 
merly the  old  garrison  dungeon.  Prisoners  are 
rarely  confined  here  : when  the  term  of  imprison- 
ment exceeds  a month,  they  are  sent  to  the  gaol 
at  Haverfordwest.  The  Reform  Act  did  not  alter 
the  previous  limits  of  the  pari,  lair.,  which  now 
scuds  1 mem.  to  the  II.  of  C.,  in  conjunction  with 
Pembroke,  Wistou,  and  Milford.  1 1 had  previously 
sent  one  with  Pembroke  and  Weston  only,  the 
right  of  voting  having  been  in  the  burgesses,  who, 
acting  under  the  influence  of  the  common  council, 
returned  the  nominee  of  the  patron  of  the  borough. 
Registered  electors,  in  the  different  bors.,  1,510  in 
1865.  Markets,  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays;  fairs, 
Mav  4,  Whit-Tuemlay,  July  31,  Oct.  2,  and  Dec.  4. 

TENEDOS,  a small  but  celebrated  island  of 
Turkey  in  Asia,  15  m.  SSW.  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Dardanelles  (an.  Hellespontus),  and  about  5 m. 
W.  from  the  shore  of  the  Troad,  which  it  still 
serves  to  point  out;  its  highest  summit,  Mount  St. 
Elias,  being  in  lat,  39°  50'  15"  X.,  long.  26°  3'  E. 
Pop.  estimated  at  7,000.  Though  rugged,  it  is 
tolerably  fertile,  and  well  cultivated.  The  ml 
muscadine  wine  of  Tcnedos  is  the  best  of  the 
Levant,  It  begius  to  lose  its  colour  when  about 
14  or  15  years  of  age,  but  retains  its  flavour  and 
strength  for  a much  longer  period.  The  town,  on 
the  NE.  side  of  the  island,  is  defended  bv  a small 
fort.  On  the  N.  the  port  is  protected  By  a pier, 
and  it  has  pretty  good  anchorage.  In  antiquity 
it  was  a sort  of  depot  for  the  produce  destined  for 
Constantinople ; ami  Justinian  erected  in  it  a large 
warehouse,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  extant, 
where  vessels  loaded  with  com  from  Alexandria 
discharged  their  cargoes  when  they  happened  to 
be  prevented,  as  was  frequently  the  case,  by  con- 
trary winds  from  making  a passage  through  the 
Hellespont  to  the  capital. 

Tenedos,  accordiug  to  Strabo  ^lib.  xiii.),  had  a 
temple  dedicated  to  Apollo,  but  it  is  principally 
known  from  its  having  been  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  Troy  by  llomcr — 

* Thou  source  of  light!  whom  Tenedos  adores ; * 
Pope's  Iliad,  i.  line  55. 

and  by  Virgil.  According  to  the  latter,  it  was  the 
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place  to  which  the  Grecian  fleet  made  their  feigned 
retreat  before  the  sack  of  Troy : — 

* Est  In  oonspcctu  (Trojw)  Tenedos,  notiw»ima  fain  A 

Insula,  dives  opum,  Prlami  dum  regna  manehant/ 
Aineid,  U.  line  21. 

TENERIFFE,  or  TEYDE  (PEAK  OF),  a 
famous  conical  and  volcanic  mountain  in  the 
centre  of  the  island  of  TenerifTe,  of  which  its 
basis  occupies  the  greater  portion  (see  Canary- 
Islands),  rising  to  the  height  of  12,172  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Peak  consists  of  an 
enormous  dome  of  trachyte,  covered  with  layers  of 
basalt.  The  summit  of  the  cone  (El  Piton,  the 
sugar  loaf)  is  terminated  by  a crater  surrounded 
by  a circular  wall,  or  parapet.  Humboldt,  who 
descended  to  the  bottom  of  the  crater,  found  the 
heat  was  perceptible  only  in  a few  crevices,  which 
gave  vent  to  aqueous  vapours,  with  a peculiar 
buzzing  noise.  (Personal  Narrative,  L 173.) 

The  ascent  of  the  Peak  is  distinguished  by  a 
difference  of  vegetation  somewhat  similar  to  that 
which  is  observed  on  the  ascent  of  Etna.  Above 
the  lower  and  more  fertile  tracts  near  the  sea, 
where  date  trees,  plantains,  sugar-canes,  Indian 
figs,  vines,  and  olives  flourish  in  prefusion,  rises 
what  is  called  the  region  of  laurels.  These  are 
fed  by  a vast  number  of  springs,  that  rise  up  amid 
a turf  covered  with  perpetual  verdure.  Extensive 
plantations  of  chestnuts  «>ccor  in  the  lower  part, 
above  which  rise  four  species  of  laurel,  and  an  oak 
resembling  that  of  Thibet.  The  underwood  in  the 
lower  part  consists  of  arborescent  heath,  and  in 
the  upper  part  of  ferns.  Above  this  commences  a 
vast  forest  of  fir  and  pine  trees  which  characterise 
the  colder  regions  of  the  earth.  Succeeding  to 
this  is  a vast  plain,  like  a sea  of  sand,  covered 
with  the  dust  of  pumice  stone,  which  continually 
fills  the  air.  It  is  embellished  with  tulls  of  the 
beautiful  shrub  called  the  retama  (S/xirtium  nuhi- 
genum,  Aiton),  growing  to  the  height  of  nine  feet, 
and  loaded  with  odoriferous  flowers,  which  are  said 
to  communicate  a peculiar  excellence  to  the  flesh 
of  the  goats  that  feed  upon  them.  At  the  entrance 
of  this  plain  the  rich  verdure  of  the  island  ter- 
minates, as  well  as  all  appearance  of  habitation ; 
and  the  traveller  ascends  afterwards  through  a 
complete  solitude.  Above  this  sandy  plain  are  the 
Malfxiyt,  a name  which  the  Spaniards  apply  to 
greuuds  destitute  of  vegetable  mould,  and  cov’ered 
with  loose  and  broken  fragments  of  lava.  The 
ascent  here  is  steep,  and  extremely  fatiguing,  ns 
the  blocks  of  lava  roll  from  beneath  the  feet,  and 
often  leave  deep  hollows.  At  the  extremity  of 
the  Malpavs  is  a small  plain  called  the  Rambieta, 
from  the  centre  of  which  the  Piton,  or  conical 
summit,  rises  to  the  height  of  about  2,350  ft.  Here 
are  found  those  spiracles  which  are  called  by  the 
natives  the  Nostrils  of  the  Peak,  consisting  of 
crevices  whence  issue  watery  and  hot  vapours. 
The  ascent  of  the  Piton  is  steep,  and  rendered 
difficult  by  the  loose  ashes  with  which  it  is 
covered.  At  the  top  there  is  scarcely  room  to 
stand,  and  the  crater,  as  already  stated,  is  enclosed 
by  a steep  walk  The  view  from  the  top  of  the 
Peak,  though  characterised  by  peculiar  beauty, 
falls  far  short  of  the  magnificent  prospect  from  the 
summit  of  Etna.  The  cultivated  and  wooded  parts 
of  the  island  are,  however,  seen  in  close  proximity, 
and  the  Btcep  and  naked  declivities  of  the  upper 
parts  of  the  mountain  strikingly  contrast  with  the 
smiling  aspect  of  the  country  beneath.  The  trans- 
parent atmosphere  enables  the  spectator  to  dis- 
tinguish minute  objects,  such  as  houses,  sails  of 
vessels,  and  trunks  of  trees.  Beyond  the  eve 
wanders  on  all  sides  over  the  vast  expanse  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  commands  the  whole  archipelago  of 
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the  Canaries.  It  has  been  alleged  that  the  view  ex- 
tends as  far  as  Cape  Bojador,  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 

The  summit  of  the  Peak  is  a wl/atartu  or  ex- 
tinguished volcano,  whence  no  eruption  has  taken 
place  since  its  discovery  by  Europeans ; but  some 
eruptions  have  taken  place  from  the  sides  of  the 
mountain  during  the  course  of  last  century.  In 
1704,  one  occurred  in  the  district  of  Guimor,  which 
buried  several  valleys,  and  approached  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  port  of  Orotava.  Two  vears 
after,  in  1706,  the  lava,  issuing  forth  in  a different 
quarter,  buried  the  town  and  port  of  Garachico, 
then  the  finest  and  most  frequented  in  the  island. 
Another  eruption  happened  in  June,  1798,  not  far 
from  the  summit  of  the  Peak,  but  it  was  not  pro- 
ductive of  much  damage. 

Notwithstanding  its  proximity  to  the  equator, 
and  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  the  Pitoii.  or  cone,  is 
covered  with  snow  during  several  months  of  the 
winter,  and  snow  is  always  found  in  the  hollows 
not  exposed  to  the  sun’s  rays,  A powerful  heat 
is  always  felt  on  the  ground  at  the  summit  of  the 
cone,  and  Humboldt  mentions  that  his  hands  and 
face,  and  those'  of  his  party,  were  frozen,  while 
their  boots  were  burnt  by  the  heat  of  the  soil  on 
which  they  walked.  (Humboldt’s  Personal  Nar- 
rative, i.  147-194;  Lyell's  Geologv.  ii.  138.) 

TENNESSEE,  one  of  the  V.  States  of  N. 
America,  in  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi,  between 
1st.  35°  and  36°  40'  N.,  and  long.  82°  and  90°  W., 
having  N.  Kentucky  ami  Virginia,  EN.  Carolina, 
S.  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi,  and  W.  the 
river  Mississippi,  which  divides  it  from  Arkansas 
and  Missouri.  Area,  46,600  sq.  m.  Pop.  1,109,801 
in  i860.  The  E.  part  of  this  state  is  intersected 
by  the  Alleghany  chain,  which  here  sometimes 
rises  to  the  height  of  2,000  ft. ; the  middle  part  is 
hilly,  while  the  W.  portion  is  an  extensive  undu- 
lating plain.  Principal  rivers,  after  the  Missis- 
sippi, the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland,  both  tribu-  , 
tanes  of  the  Ohio.  The  Tennessee  rises  near 
l'ranklin  in  N.  Carolina,  and  runs  at  first  XW.  to 
about  35  m.  WSW.  Knoxville ; it  then  turns  to 
the  S\V.,  and  continues  in  that  direction  to  near; 
Decatur  in  Alabama.  After  a bend  to  the  WNW. 
it  again  enters  the  state  of  Tennessee  about  long. 
88°  W.,  and  its  course  thenceforward*  Is  generally 
northward  to  its  mouth  in  the  Ohio,  about  20  m. 
S\V.  Salem.  At  its  outlet  it  is  aliout  600  yards 
in  width.  1 1 is  navigable  for  steam  vessels  of  large 
size  for  250  m.,  and  as  much  further  for  boats  of 
40  or  50  tons.  It  has  several  tributaries,  some  of 
which  arc  navigable  to  a considerable  distance. 
At  present,  no  towns  of  consequence  are  situated 
on  its  banks.  Tennessee  is  generally  well  watered, 
and,  except  in  the  mountainous  parts,  comprises 
a good  deal  of  excellent  land.  Agriculture  is  the 
chief  occupation  of  the  inhabs. 

The  products  are  much  the  same  as  those  of 
Kentucky,  with  the  addition  of  cotton.  Indian 
com,  wheat,  and  oats  are  the  principal  corn  crops. 
Cotton  i«  grown  in  most  parts  of  the  state. 
Tobacco  is  also  cultivated  to  a considerable  extent, 
its  produce  beiug  estimated  at  about  36,500,000 
lbs.  In  the  E.  grazing  is  a good  deal  attended 
to,  and  considerable  numbers  of  cattle  and  sheep 
are  reared  for  the  markets  of  the  eastern  states. 
Cool,  iron,  salt,  marble,  and  nitre  arc  found ; ami 
some  of  these,  with  cotton,  Indian  com,  wheat. 
Hour,  tobacco,  fruit,  tar,  turpentine,  rosin,  whiskey, 
live  stock,  salted  meats,  lard,  coarse  linen  gooifs, 
and  gun|x>wder,  constitute  the  principal  exports, 
being  mostly  sent  down  the  Mississippi  to  New 
Orleans. 

The  legislature  consists  of  a senate  of  25  memo., 
and  a house  of  representatives  of  75  mems.,  who, 
with  the  governor,  ore  elected  for  two  years.  The 
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judges  of  the  supreme  court  are  elected  by  a joint 
vote  of  both  houses  for  twelve  years,  and  those 
of  the  inferior  courts,  in  the  same  manner,  fur 
twelve  years.  In  the  election  for  representatives, 
every  free  white  male  citizen  has  the  right  to  vote 
in  the  co.  of  which  he  has  been  an  inhabitant 
for  six  months  previously.  The  pay  of  senators 
and  representatives  is  four  dollar*  a day.  Mur- 
freeslwrough  was  the  former  capital,  but  Nash- 
ville is  now  the  seat  of  government. 

_The  colonisation  of  Tennessee  commenced  about 
1757,  and  the  settlers  entered  warmly  into  the  re- 
volutionary war.  The  territory  belonged  to  N. 
Carolina  previously  to  1 790,  when  it  was  ceded  to 
the  United  States;  and  on  the  1st  of  June,  1796, 
it  was  received  as  a state  into  the  Union.  It 
sends  8 mems.  to  the  House  of  Representative*. 

TENTERDEN,  a mun.  bor.,  mar.  town,  and 
par.  of  England,  co.  Kent,  lathe  Scray,  the  mun. 
bor.,  comprising  all  the  hund.  of  Tenterden,  and 
the  par.  of  same  name,  together  with  a part  of 
the  par.  of  Ebony  ; 43  m.  SE.  London.  Area  of 
par.  8,620  acres.  Pop.  of  par.  3,656,  and  of  bor. 
3,762  in  1861.  The  town,  w hich  is  finely  situated 
on  an  eminence,  environed  by  hop-grounds,  is 
well  built.  It  consists  principally  of  a single 
street,  continuous  with  which  is  the  straggling 
village  of  Bird's  Isle  to  the  N.,  and  a little  to  the 
E.  is  the  hamlet  of  Lye  Green.  The  par.  church, 
a spacious  structure,  consists  of  a nave,  N.  aisle 
and  chancel,  with  a well-built  lofty  tower  at  the 
one  end,  on  which  are  sculptured  the  amis  of  the 
monastery  of  St.  Augustine,  to  which  foundation 
this  church  was  appropriated  in  1259.  The  living 
of  Tenterden,  a vicarage,  worth  177/.  a year,  is  in 
the  gift  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Canterbury. 
It  has,  also,  chapels  for  Baptists,  Wesleyan*.  arid 
Unitarians,  a free  school  founded  in  1521,  for  six 
scholars,  and  which  has  been  greatly  enlarged  by 
voluntary  subscriptions,  and  several  minor  chari- 
ties. Tenterden  has  no  manufactures,  and  de- 
pends entirely  on  its  retail  trade  with  the  rich 
agricultural  country  in  which  it  is  situated,  and 
upon  its  proximity  to  Romney  marshes ; which  has 
made  it  a place  of  residence  for  persons  engaged 
in  the  grazing  of  sheep  and  cattle  on  the  marsh. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  Tenterden  was  in- 
corporated and  annexed  to  the  town  and  port  of 
Bve;  but  the  earliest  existing  charter  is  that  of 
Elizabeth.  It  is  governed,  under  the  Mun.  Re- 
form Act,  by  a mayor,  3 aldennen,  and  12  coun- 
cillors, who  hold  petty  sessions  weekly,  and  a 
court  of  record  every  * fortnight.  Market  dav, 
Friday:  fair,  first  Monday  in  May,  for  horses, 
cattle,  and  pedlcrv. 

TEQUENDAMA  (FALL  OF),  a celebrate*! 
cataract  in  the  repub.  of  New  Granada,  Colombia, 
in  the  course  of  the  Bogota  river,  a tributary  of 
the  Magdalena,  a few  miles  W.  from  Bogota.  A 
short  distance  above  the  fall  the  river  is  1 40  fL  in 
hreadth  ; but  being  forced  into  a narrow,  though 
deep  bed  of  only  40  ft.  in  width,  it  is  precipitated 
at  two  bounds  down  a perpendicular  rock,  to  the 
depth  of  650  ft.;  and,  even  in  very  drv  seasons, 
Humboldt  says  the  volume  of  water  still  presents 
a side  view  of  90  sq.  metres.  ‘ The  cataract  forma 
an  assemblage  of  every  thing  that  is  sublimely 
picturesque  in  beautiful  scenery.  This  fall  is  not, 
as  has  been  commonly  said,  the  loftiest  in  the 
world  ; but  there  scarcely  exists  a cataract  which, 
from  so  lofty  a height,  precipitates  so  voluminous 
a mass  of  waters.’  (Humboldt's  Researches,  i.  17.) 
The  body  of  water,  when  it  first  parts  from  its 
bed,  forms  a broad  arch  of  glassy  appearance ; a 
little  lower  down  it  assumes  a fleecy  form ; and 
ultimately,  in  its  progress  downwards,  it  shoots 
forth  into  millions  of  small  tubular  masses,  which 
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ch<M  each  other  like  sky-rocket*.  The  noise 
which  attends  the  fall  is  quite  astounding;  ami 
dense  clouds  of  vapour  are  sent  up,  which  rise  to  a 
considerable  height,  and  mingle  with  the  atmo- 
sphere, forming  in  their  ascent  the  most  beautiful 
rainliows.  The  comparative  smallness  of  the 
stream  which  runs  on  from  the  foot  of  the  fall, 

I troves  that  a large  proportion  of  the  water  is  lost 
►y  evaporation.  (Mod.  Trav.,  xxvii.  330.)  What 
gives  the  Fall  of  Tequendama  a remarkable  aj>- 
pearance,  is  the  great  difference  in  the  vegetation 
surrounding  its  different  )>arta.  At  the  summit 
the  traveller  * finds  himself  surrounded,  not  only 
with  the  aralia , begonia,  and  the  yellow  bark 
tree,  but  with  oaks,  elms,  and  other  plants,  the 
growth  of  which  recalls  to  his  mind  the  vegetation 
of  Europe ; when  suddenly  he  discovers,  as  from 
a terrace,  and,  at  his  feet,  a country  producing  the 
palm,  the  banana,  and  the  sugar-cane.  The  true 
cause  of  this  phenomenon  has  not  been  satis- 
factorily explained.  The  difference  of  altitude, 
about  17b  metre*,  is,  as  Humboldt  has  stated,  too 
inconsiderable  to  have  much  influence  over  the 
temperature  of  the  air.  (Researches,  p.  79,  &e.) 

TERAMO  (an.  Interamnia  PraJutiti),  a city  of 
Southern  Italy,  cap.  of  prov.  of  same  name,  947  ft, 
above  the  sea,  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  Vezzola, 
where  it  joins  the  Tordino,  16  m.  W.  from  the 
embouchure  of  the  latter  in  the  Adriatic,  and  19 
m.  NNE.  Monte  Como,  the  highest  summit  of  the 
A|>enninca.  Pop.  16,236  in  18G2.  The  city  was 
formerly  surrounded  by  strong  walls,  but  is  now 
quite  open.  With  one  exception,  it*  streets  are 
narrow  and  dirty,  and  its  houses,  for  the  most  part, 
mean-looking.  In  the  outskirts,  however,  some 
of  the  houses  are  in  better  taste.  The  cathedral 
ha*  been  modernised.  There  are  several  convent*, 
hospitals,  and  asvlums.  It  ha*  but  few  manufac- 
tures or  industrial  establishments;  but  it  i*  the 
seat  of  the  civil  and  criminal  tribunal*  of  the  prov., 
and  has  a royal  college,  a seminary,  or  establish- 
ment for  the  instruction  of  the  clergy,  and  is  the 
resilience  of  several  opulent  families.  It*  vicinity 
i*  in  general  fertile,  producing  com,  wine,  and  oil 
in  abundance:  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  it*  wine 
was  in  high  estimation 

‘ Turn,  qua  vitlfero*  ilomltat  Pnetutia  pubes, 
Lceta  labor!*,  ago*-' 

Silius  Itfdicus,  lib.  xv.  ▼.  M8. 
Some  buried  arches,  the  vestige*  of  a theatre,  baths, 
and  some  other  editiccs,  arc  the  principal  remains 
of  the  ancient  city. 

TEKCKRA.  See  Azores. 

TERLIZZI,  an  inland  town  of  S.  Italy,  prov. 
Bari,  cap.  cant.,  on  an  elevated  site,  1H  m.  W.  Bari. 
Pop.  18,663  in  1862.  Notwithstanding  it*  size, 
the  city  possesses  litt  le  worth  notice  beyond  a super- 
abundance of  religious  edifices,  except  a gallery  of 
ictures,  comprising  works  by  several  of  the  great 
talian  master*. 

TERMINI  (an.  Thermo  Himermses,  and  simply 
Thermo),  a mnrit.  town  of  Italy,  island  of  Sicily, 
on  the  N.  coast  of  the  island,  intend,  of  Palermo, 
cap.  district  and  canton,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  of  it*  own  name,  24  m.  FSE.  Palermo.  Pop, 
23,193  in  1862.  The  city  is  finely  situated  on  the 
declivity  of  a hill  rising  from  the  sea;  and  besides 
being  surrounded  by  an  old  wall,  is  farther  de- 
fended, towards  the  sea,  by  a castle  on  a high  rock, 
commanding  the  town  and  port.  The  streets  are, 
for  the  most  pari,  narrow  and  dirty;  hut  it  ha* 
some  good  public  buildings,  among  which  are 
several  churches  and  convents,  a royal  college,  2 
hospitals,  an  asvlum  for  females,  and  convenient 
baths  over  the  fiot  springs,  for  which  the  city  has 
been  celebrated  from  the  remotest  epoch,  and  from 
which  she  has  derived  her  modem  as  well  os  her 
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ancient  name.  The  town  is  a caricatore , or  ship- 
ping port,  and  exports  com,  oil,  shumac,  dried 
fruit*,  and  manna.  The  sordine  and  anchovy 
fisheries  arc  also  actively  carried  on.  The  harbour, 
which  is  but  indifferent,  is  open  to  the  N. 

Altout  6 m.  E.  by  S.  from  Termini,  are  the  min* 
of  the  ancient  Himera.  near  which  Gelon,  tyrant 
of  Syracuse,  totally  defeated  and  destroyed  an  army 
of  Carthaginians,  said  to  have  comprised  no  fewer 
than  800,000  men,  commanded  by  Hamilcar, grand- 
father of  Hannibal,  who  lost  his  life  in  the  action. 
The  Carthaginians  were  the  allies  of  Xerxes,  and 
their  defeat  is  said  by  Herodotus  (lib.  viii.  cap. 
166)  to  have  happened  on  the  same  day  that  the 
Greeks  gained  the  victory  of  Salami*,  anno  480 
n.c.  But  though  it  i*  abundantly  certain  that 
Gelon  gained  a great  victory  over  Hamilcar,  it  is 
extremely  improbable  that  the  forces  of  the  latter 
amounted  to  half  the  number  mentioned  above. 
Hannibal  never  had  100,000  men  at  any  one  time 
under  his  command ; ami  the  probability  is,  that 
80,000  would  bo  much  nearer  the  number  of  Ha- 
m dear's  army  than  800,000.  At  a subsequent  pe- 
riod Hannibal  avenged  his  grandfather's  disaster 
by  taking  and  utterly  destroying  Himera.  Such 
of  it*  citizens  a*  escaped  the  massacre  which 
took  place  on  this  occasion,  sought  an  asylum  in 
Thermae.  (Cicero  in  Verrem,  li.  cap.  35.)  Au- 
gustus raised  the  latter  to  the  rank  of  a colony. 
Stesichorus,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  celebrated 
of  the  Greek  poet*,  was  a native  of  Himera. 

TERN  ATE.  See  Mol  tec  a Island*. 

TERNI  (an.  Jnteramna ),  a town  of  Central 
Italy,  prov.  Perugia,  in  a rich  and  fine  valley,  near 
the  right  hank  of  the  Nera  (an.  Nar)t 

‘SulforeA  Kar  alb  us  jujuA.' 

/Eneid,  lib.  vli.  line  5)4. 

about  4 m.  W.  from  the  famous  falls  of  the  Vellino, 
and  49  m.  NNE.  Rome.  Pop.  12,818  in  1862. 
The  town  is  surrounded  by  a wall  and  towers ; but 
though  it  has  wide  street*,  some  tolerable  build- 
ings, and  a charming  situation,  it  is,  on  the  whole, 
poor  and  mean,  retaining  but  few  trace*  of  its 
uncient  splendour.  It  has  a cathedral  with  a 
superb  altar,  a hospital,  a monte-di-picta,  and  some 
other  charitable  foundations,  a handsome  theatre, 
and  a building,  erected  in  1827,  for  the  reception 
of  the  waters  of  the  Vellino  for  the  public  accom- 
modation. Among  the  remains  of  antiquity  are 
some  vault*  of  an  amphitheatre  constructed  under 
Tiberias,  portions  of  temples  of  the  Sun  and  Cv bele 
transformed  into  churches,  and  the  remains  of 
public  hath*.  The  surrounding  country  is  ex- 
tremely productive,  freundissimos  Italia  compos 
(Tacit.  Annak,  lib.  L cap.  79) ; and  on  the  river 
are  Hour  and  oil  mills  and  tanneries. 

The  historian  Tacitus  is  said  to  have  been  a 
native  of  Jnteramna , hut  there  is  no  evidence  that 
such  was  really  the  case.  The  emperors  Tacitus 
and  Florianus  are  also  said,  hut  on  no  better 
grounds,  to  have  belonged  to  iL 

The  falls  of  the  Vellino,  called  the  Cascata  del 
Marmore,  alnnit  4 m.  E.  from  Tcmi,  arc  amongst 
the  most  striking  object*  of  the  kind  that  are  any- 
where to  lie  met  with.  The  total  height  of  tfie 
fall,  which  is  divided  into  three  leaps,  is  probably 
(for  there  is  the  greatest  discrepancy  in  the  state- 
ments on  the  subject)  from  650  to  750  ft.  The 
water  is  conveyed  to  the  fall  in  an  artificial  channel, 
more  than  1 m.  in  length,  originally  dug  hv  the 
consul  Curius  Dental  us  anno  274  n.c.  (Cicero, 
Epist.  ad  Atticura,  Epist.  15);  hut  the  channel 
having  been  tilled  up  by  a deposition  of  calcareous 
matter,  it  was  widened  and  deepened,  and  in  jiart 
altered,  in  1596,  and  again  in  1786.  Byron  ha* 
appropriated  some  magnificent  stanzas  to  a notice 
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of  these  falls  (L’hilde  Harold,  cant.  iv.  st.  G9-72)  ; 
and  he  adds  in  a note,  * I saw  the  Cascata  del 
Mannore  of  Tern!  twice  at  different  periods,  once 
from  the  summit  of  the  precipice,  and  once  from 
the  valley  below.  The  lower  view  is  far  to  be  pre- 
ferred, if  the  traveller  have  time  for  one  only;  but 
in  any  point  of  view,  either  from  above  or  below, 
it  is  worth  all  the  cascade*  and  torrent*  of  Swit- 
zerland put  together.* 

TERRACINA  (an.  Arcrur  and  Terrttcina),  a 
sea-port  town  of  Central  Italy,  deleft  Froainone,  at 
the  S.  extremity  of  the  Pontine  Marshes,  59  m. 
S.SE.  Rome.  i'op.  4,240  in  1802.  The  town, 
which  is  on  the  Appian  Way,  and  adjoining  the 
embouchure  of  the  canal  for  the  draining  of  the 
marshes,  stands  partly  on  low  ground,  and  partly 
on  the  declivity  of  a bill.  With  the  exception  of 
the  portion  along  the  shore,  it  is  ill  built;  and, 
owing  to  the  deleterious  air  of  the  contiguous 
marshes,  it  is  unhealthy,  and  the  inhah.  have  a 
sickly  appearance.  On  the  hill  is  the  cathedral, 
erected,  as  is  supposed,  on  the  site  of  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Anxurus : higher  up  are  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  Anxur — 

' Imposition  studs  late  cam  lent!  bus  Anxur.1! 

lior.  Sat.,  Ub.  i.  sat.  S. 

And  crowning  the  brow  of  the  rock  which  over- 
hangs the  modem  town  are  the  ruins  of  the  palace 
of  ( • all i a,  repaired  and  reoccupied  by  Theodoric, 
commanding  a magnificent  view  of  the  Pontine 
Marshes,  Monte  Circello,  and  of  Gaela  and  the 
Neapolitan  shore,  as  far  as  Ha  hr.  Pope  Pius  VI. 
endeavoured,  by  improving  the  drainage  of  the 
marshes,  and  by  clearing  out  and  deepening  the 
hartMiur,  which  hail  been  completely  filled  up,  to 
recover  fur  Terracina  some  portion  of  its  former 
importance.  But  his  efforts  have  not  had  the 
anticipated  success;  and  though  the  fishery  is 
carried  on  to  some  extent  from  the  port,  it  has 
little  or  no  trade.  In  1810  NajKileou  I.  suppressed 
the  bishopric  of  Terracina. 

Anxur,  which  was  originally  a town  of  the 
Volsci,  subsequently  became  a Roman  colony,  and 
an  important  naval  station.  It  was  sacked  by 
Alaric,  and  was  occupied  by  the  Arabs  for  about  a 
century.  1 1 was  also  takeu  and  sacked  by  a French 
force  in  1798. 

TBRRANOVA  (an.  Gtla),  a sen-port  town  of 
Italy,  island  of  Sicily,  prov.  Cnletanisetta,  cap. 
district,  on  the  S.  shore  of  the  Island,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  18  m.  E. 
Alicata.  Pop.  10,973  in  1802.  The  town  Is  well 
situated  on  a bank  near  the  sea,  and  has  a line 
palace,  belonging  to  the  Duke  de  Muntelcone ; but 
the  streets  are  irregular  and  dirty,  and  its  castle, 
churches,  and  convents  appear  to  be  neglected. 
It  has  a good  hospital.  Coarse  cloth  is  manufac- 
tured in  the  town,  and  having  a caricature , or 
shipping  station,  it  has  some  trade  in  the  exporta- 
tion of  com,  wine,  sulphur,  and  soda.  The  cloth 
made  in  the  town  finds  a good  market  at  the  com- 
mercial fair  held  in  August.  The  anchorage  at 
Tcrranova  is  opposite  to,  and  about  1 m.  from,  the 
shore,  in  from  7 to  II  fathoms.  It  is,  like  other 
places  on  the  same  coast,  open  to  the  southerly 
gales,  which  sometimes  throw  in  a heavy  sea. 

Though  the  question  be  not  free  from  difficulty, 
there  seems  every  reason  to  think  that  Terranova, 
and  not  Alicata,  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Gels.  It  has  some  remains  of  antiquity,  consist- 
ing of  the  foundations  and  mutilated  fragments  of 
a great  temple,  and  of  a Doric  column.  Gela  was 
a Rhodian  colony,  and  early  attained  to  consider- 
able distinction.  But  it  is  principally  memorable 
for  having  given  birth  to  Gelon,  prince  or  tyrant 
of  Syracuse,  famous  alike  for  his  virtues,  and  for 
Lis  great  victorv  over  the  Carthaginian?,  coin-. 
You  IV. 
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manded  by  Ilamilcar,  grandfather  of  Hannibal. 
Gela  was  subsequently  destroyed  by  Phintiav, 
tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  and  is  included  by  Strabo 
among  the  uninhabited  towns  of  the  island.  The 
modem  town  was  founded  by  Frederick  of  Aragon, 
towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

TERCEL  (an.  Turdcto ),  a town  of  Spain,  cap. 
prov.  of  its  own  name  in  Aragon,  on  a hill,  at  the 
loot  of  which  Hows  the  Guadalaviar,  75  m.  N\V. 
Valencia.  Pop.  5,123  in  1857.  The  town  is  walled 
and  tolerably  well  built.  Being  a bishop’s  see,  it 
has  numerous  churches  and  convents ; one  of  t he 
latter,  belonging  to  the  Jesuits,  being  the  hugest 
edifice  in  the  town.  The  cathedral,  an  extensive 
building,  though  its  architecture  is  not  wholly  in 
good  taste,  is  sumptuously  adorned  within,  and 
has,  or,  at  all  events,  had,  many  fine  paintings. 
It  has  several  fountains,  supplied  with  water  by 
an  ancient  aqueduct.  Its  manufactures  comprise 
woollen  and  linen  fabrics,  shoes,  and  earthenware, 
with  fulling-mills,  dyeing-houses,  tanneries.  The 
vicinity  is  very  fertile,  and  near  it  are  some  cele- 
brated warm  sulphur  springs. 

Teruel  was  a fortress  of  some  consequence  under 
the  Moors,  from  whom  it  was  takeu  by  Alphonso 
II.  in  1171. 

TESCHEN,  a town  of  Austrian  Silesia,  cap. 
circ.  and  duchy  of  same  name,  on  the  OUa,  a tri- 
butary of  the  Odor,  36  m.  ESE.  Troppan.  Pop. 
8,142  in  1861.  The  town  is  well  built,  and  has 
three  suburbs,  a ducal  castle,  several  Rom.  Oath, 
churches,  a Lutheran  church,  and  gymnasia  for 
both  persuasions,  that  of  the  former  possessing  a 
library  of  12, IKK)  vote.  There  are  several  other 
superior  schools,  and  a military  asylum.  Tcschcu 
Is  the  seat  of  the  circle  tribunal  and  other  courts, 
and  has  manufactures  of  woollen  cloths,  cassi- 
meres,  leather,  and  fire-arms.  Here  was  signed  a 
treaty  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  in  1779. 

TESSIN,  or  TICINO,  the  most  S.  canton  of 
Switzerland,  between  lat,  45°  50'  and  46°  37'  N., 
and  long.  8°  25'  and  9°  12'  E.,  being  separated  by 
the  main  chain  of  the  Al|»  from  Uri  and  the  Gri- 
sous  on  the  X.,  while  on  other  sides  it  is  surrounded 
chiefly  by  the  Austrian  and  Sardinian  territories, 
the  lakes  Maggiorc  aud  Lugano  funning  parts  of 
its  S.  frontier.  Area,  1,034  sq.  m.  Pop.  131,396 
in  1860.  Most  part  of  this  canton  is  either  moun- 
tainous, or  divided  into  numerous  valleys  by  alpine 
ramifications:  in  the  S.,  however,  it  sinks  to  the 
level  of  the  plain  of  Lombardy.  The  Ticino, 
w hence  this  canton  derives  its  name,  lias  its  sources 
in  Mount  St.  Gotliard,  in  the  Valli  Bcdrctto,  Pi  ora, 
and  Blcgno.  Its  course  is  generally  southward, 
and  after  intersecting  the  canton  near  its  centre, 
and  traversing  the  Lago  Maggiorc  in  its  entire 
[ length,  it  forms  the  boundary  between  Lombardy 
' and  Piedmont,  falling  into  the  Po  at  Pavia,  after 
an  entire  course  of  about  100  m.,  about  60  of  which 
are  navigable.  The  climate  of  Tessin  Is  mild; 
and  though  its  pastures  be  not  so  good  nor  so  well 
watered  as  thorn?  of  the  cantons  N.  of  the  Alps, 
its  soil  is  generally  very  fertile.  Agriculture  is, 
however,  extremely  backward,  partly  from  the 
ignorance  aud  want  of  industry  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  partly  from  the  too  great  subtlivision  of  the 
surface  into  small  properties,  portions  of  which,  at 
great  distances  from  each  other,  sometimes  belong 
to  the  same  proprietors.  Wheat,  rye,  and  maize 
are  the  principal  grains  raised : a good  deal  of  to- 
bacco is  cultivated.  Wine  is  grow  n in  many  dis- 
tricts, but  will  not  kecji  for  any  considerable 
jteriod.  The  silk  of  Tessin  is  of  su|>crior  quality, 
and  a supply  worth  from  200,000  to  300,000  Swiss 
francs  is  sent  annually  into  other  parts  of  Switzer- 
land. Most  of  the  fruits  common  to  Izimburdy 
flourish  here:  the  chestnut  woods  are  extensive, 
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and  chestnut  flour  ia  largely  used  by  the  inhabit. f 
The  canton  abounds  with  timber,  but  much  of  it  i 
is  useless  from  the  want  of  roads  and  expense  of 
carriage.  About  3,000  quintal*  a year  of  cheese  j 
are  sent  iuto  Italy,  and  calves,  sheep,  anti  hog*  : 
arc  also  exported.  The  chamois  is  a native  of  this  | 
canton.  It  sometimes  breeds  with  the  domestic  i 
goat,  and  the  resulting  progeny  is  greatly  prized 
for  its  skin.  There  are  scarcely  any  manufactures,  j 
and  the  trade  of  Tessin  is  chiefly  in  the  convey-  ■ 
ance  of  goods  between  Switzerland  and  Italy.  A I 
great  many  of  the  male  natives  of  the  canton  cnii-  1 
grate  to  Milan.  Venice,  Trieste,  Turin,  Marseilles, 
and  the  adjacent  countries,  where  they  serve  as 
confectioners,  chocolate  manufacturers,  and  waiters 
in  coffee-houses,  leaving  the  labours  of  the  field  j 
and  the  care  of  the  cattle  to  the  women. 

Tessin  was  merely  a territory  subordinate  to 
Switzerland  till  1815,  when  it  was  admitted  into  i 
the  Confederation,  in  which  it  holds  the  eighteenth  1 
rank.  Its  government  was  materially  altered  in 
1830 ; when  the  grand  council,  which  holds  the 
sovereign  and  legislative  power,  was  made  to  con- 
sist of  114  members,  chosen  in  the  different  com-  ‘ 
mimes  by  all  the  citizens  boro  in  the  canton 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  who  possess  im-  ; 
moveable  property  to  the  value  of  200  francs,  or  . 
the  usufruct  of  such  property  to  the  value  of  300  j 
francs.  It  chooses  its  own  president,  and  meets 
each  year  by  rotation  in  Bcllanzona,  Locarno,  and  ; 
Lugano.  The  executive  body,  or  lesser  council,  f 
consists  of  nine  members,  chosen  by  the  greater 
council  among  its  members.  Equality  before  the  | 
laws,  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  the  right  i 
of  petition  are  guaranteed.  Tessin  is  subdi- ; 
vided  into  eight  districts  and  thirty-eight  circles, 
and  the  latter  again  into  communes.  In  every  j 
commune  there  Is  a municipal  council  of  from  i 
three  to  eleven  members,  with  whom  rests  the  di-  | 
rection  of  the  local  police.  A justice  of  the  peace 
sits  in  each  circle;  in  each  district  there  is  a court 
of  primary  jurisdiction ; and,  for  the  whole  canton, 
there  is  a supreme  tribunal  of  thirteen  members. 
(Tiinin&l  processes  appear  to  be  more  common  in 
this  than  ill  most,  other  cantons  of  Switzerland. 
The  public  revenue,  principally  derived  from  salt 
and  customs'  duties,  amounted  to  1,033,1543  francs 
in  1861,  ami  the  expenditure,  in  the  same  year,  to 
I,219,fl35  francs.  Contingent  to  the  army  of  the  1 
Swiss  Confederation,  1,804  men.  The  iuhabs.  of 
Tessin  are  of  middle  stature,  and  generally  square 
and  strongly  built,  though  they  seldom  attain  a 
great  age.  In  many  respects  they  resemble  their 
Italian  neighbours,  and  their  language  Is  a dialect . 
of  the  Italian.  Among  them  have  been  several  j 
eminent  painters,  sculptors,  and  architects;  the 
latter  including  Domenico  Fontana,  who  completed 
the  dome  of  St.  Peters,  and  executed  many  other 
great  works  in  Rome.  But  the  bulk  of  the  Iuhabs. 
are  verv  backward  in  point  of  education. 

TEfBUKY,  a market  town  and  par.  of  England, 
co.  Gloucester,  hund.  Longtrec,  near  the  source  of 
the  Avon,  16 J m.  SSE.  Gloucester.  Area  of  juir. 
4,980  acres.  Pop.  of  jwir.  3,274,  and  of  town  2,285, 
in  1861.  The  town  consists  of  several  streets, 
meeting  in  its  centre,  in  which  is  a large  market 
house.  It  is  well  built,  the  houses  being  mostly 
of  stone.  The  j»ar.  church  is  a handsome  edifice; 
having,  with  the  exception  of  the  tower  and  spire, 
been  rebuilt  in  1781.  It  has  chapels  for  Inde- 
pendent* and  Baptists,  a grammar  school,  a well- 
endowed  Sunday  school  fur  all  the  noor  children 
of  the  par.,  and  an  almshouse  for  eight  poor  per- 
sons. The  businesses  of  wool-combing  and  wool- 
stapling  are  carried  on,  but  to  no  great  extent. 
The  supply  of  water  used  formerly  to  be  very  de- 
ficient ; but  the  deficiency  lias  been  obviated  by 


the  sinking  of  several  deep  wells.  Markets  on 
Wednesdays ; fairs,  four  times  a year,  for  com, 
cheese,  cattle,  lambs,  ami  horses. 

A fortified  camp,  probably  of  the  ancient  Bri- 
tons, formerly  existed  here ; and  Homan  coins 
have,  been  frequently  dug  up  in  and  near  the 
town. 

TETUAN,  a town  and  seaport  of  Morocco, 
kingdom  Fez,  prev.  Hasbat,  on  the  shore  of  the 
Mediterranean.  33  m.  SK.  Tangier.  Pop.  said  to 
amount  to  16,000,  of  whom  9,000  Moon.  4,200 
Jews.  2,000  blacks,  and  8tM)  Berbers.  The  town 
stands  on  the  declivity  of  a hill  crowned  with  a 
square  castle,  the  resilience  of  the  governor.  It  is 
of  considerable  extent,  and  its  walls  are  flanked 
in  different  parts  with  square  forts,  on  which  a few 
pieces  of  oninnnee  are  mounted.  Cannon  are  also 
placed  on  the  castle,  and  on  a square  tower  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  forming  the  port ; but  it  could 
not  oppose  any  effectual  resistance  to  a European 
force.  The  streets  are  narrow'  and  dirty,  and  as  in 
Fez  and  other  cities  of  Morocco,  many  arc  nearly 
covered  in  by  the  upper  stories  of  the  houses. 
The  latter  are  frequently  of  two  stories,  and  tole- 
rably well  built  and  finished;  and  there  are  several 
good  mosques.  In  commercial  importance Tctuan 
ranks  next  to  Fez,  from  which  place  it  receives  the 
goods  brought  by  the  caravans  from  Tunis,  Algiers, 
Alexandria,  and  Timbuctoo.  Wool,  coni,  and  other 
provisions,  wax,  hides,  cattle,  leather,  some  ma- 
nufactured stuffs,  and  other  African  produce,  are 
exported  to  Spain,  France,  ami  Italy,  in  return 
chiefly  for  European  manufactures.  The  port  of 
Marteen  is  about  2 m.  from  the  sea,  on  a small 
river,  the  mouth  of  which  is  now  so  choked  up 
w’ith  sand  as  to  admit  only  of  the  entrance  of 
small  craft.  The  roadstead',  formed  by  a high 
point  of  land  which  ruus  out  into  the  sen  W.  of 
the  river,  is  sheltered  from  W.  winds ; hut  during 
the  prevalence  of  those  from  the  E.  vessels  must 
retire  to  some  other  place. 

TEWKESBURY,  a pnrl.  and  mun.  W.,  mar- 
ket town,  and  par.  of  England,  co.  Gloucester, 
hund.  Tewkesbury,  on  the  Avon,  near  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Severn,  on  the  border  of  Worces- 
tershire. 9 m.  XE.  Gloucester,  ami  126  in.  XXW. 
London  by  the  Midland  railway.  Pop.  of  la»r. 
6,876  in  1861.  Area  of  the  mod.  pari,  bor.,  which 
Is  identical  with  the  par.,  1,890  acres.  It  consists 
of  two  principal  thoroughfares,  meeting  in  the 
form  of  the  letter  Y,  ami  from  which  many  smaller 
street*  branch  out.  The  three  principal  street* 
are  wide  and  respectable,  hut  the  other  street*  are 
inferior,  and  are  principally  occupied  by  the  i*oor 
and  labouring  pop.  The  town  is  nearly  insulated 
by  the  * Mill  Avon*  (an  ancient  cut,  by  which  the 
Avon  has  been  nearly  diverted  from  it*  original 
channel),  and  it*  tributaries  the  Carrun  and  Swill- 
gate  brooks;  ami  it  is  in  consequence  compactly 
built.  Many  of  it*  house*  are  handsome,  ami  it  is 
well-paved  ami  lighted  with  ga*.  The  rivers 
encircling  the  town  are  crossed  by  several  bridge* ; 
and,  in  1826,  an  elegant  cast-iron  bridge,  having 
an  arch  172  ft.  in  span,  w'a*  thrown  over  the 
Severn,  about  ^ m.  from  the  town.  The  parish 
church,  which  formerly  belonged  to  a flourishing 
Benedictine  abbey,  that  grew  out  of  a monastery 
founded  here  in  715,  is  a large  and  noble  struc- 
ture. It*  length  is  317  ft.  within  the  walls,  and 
that  of  the  transept  122  ft.;  the  choir  and  side 
aisles  are  70  ft.  in  breadth,  and  the  W.  front  1»H) 
ft. : the  height  from  the  area  to  the  roof  is  120  ft., 
and  the  height  of  the  tower  is  152  ft.  The  nave 
i*  Norman,  the  piers  are  round  and  very  lofty;  at 
the  intersection  of  the  cross  l*  a very  fine  Norman 
tower,  adorned  with  arches  both  within  and  with- 
out, in  several  stages.  The  choir  has  a mult  an- 
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gular  cast  end,  with  additional  chapels  ami  a 1 
chapter-house,  all  of  excellent  decorated  cha- 
racter; the  windows  of  the  aisle  and  transepts  are 
some  decorated  and  some  perpendicular.  The  W.  j 
window  is  perpendicular,  inserted  into  a very  lofty  j 
Norman  arch  of  great  depth,  with  shafts  and 
mouldings.  In  the  windows  of  the  choir  are  con- 
siderable remains  of  ancient  stained  glass.  There 
are  some  traces  of  the  cloisters  remaining  on  the 
S.  side  of  the  nave ; they  w ere  perpendicular  and 
very  rich.  Then'  are  several  portions  of  very  good 
screen-work  and  stalls.  The  abbey  gate  is  stand- 
ing, though  much  dilapidated.  The  market-house, 
a handsome  structure,  has  Doric  columns  and 
pilasters,  supporting  a pediment  in  front.  The 
town-hall,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  used  for 
the  courts,  and  the  upper  part  as  a council-hall 
and  assembly-room,  was  erected  in  1788  by  Sir 
William  Codrington.  The  other  public  buildings 
include  various  dissenting  chapels,  a theatre,  the 
borough  gaol,  and  the  aim  exchange,  the  latter  | 
erected  in  1856.  Tewkesbury  has  a free  grammar 
school  founded  in  1576,  blue-coat,  national,  and 
Lancastrian  schools,  with  almshouses,  a dispen- 
sary, lying-in-charity,  ami  several  other  benevo- 
lent establishments.  The  town  formerly  produced 
considerable  quantities  of  woollen  cloth  and  a 
superior  kind  of  mustard.  Its  principal  manufac- 
tures consist  of  cotton  hosiery.  Wages  of  the 
weavers  van’  from  3s.  to  8s.  a week,  the  average 
being  about  6*.  A few  are  also  employed  in  the 
iMibbmet-lnce  trade,  and  in  the  making  of  nails. 
The  carrying  trade  up  the  Severn  and  the  corn-  ' 
mnrket  have  declined  since  the  improvements  in  ! 
the  navigation  at  Gloucester  and  the  construction 
of  the  railroad  between  Stratford  and  Morcton ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  the  town  is  still  in  a thriving 
state. 

Tewkesbury  has  returned  2 mems.  to  the  II.  of 
C.  since  the  7th  of  James  I.  The  right  of  votiug, 
down  to  the  Deform  Act,  was  in  freemen  and 
holders  of  burgage  tenements,  of  whom  there  w’ere  i 
then  500.  liegistered  electors,  377  in  1805.  The  j 
mun.  is  co-extensive  with  the  pari.  bor.  The  ' 
town  is  governed  by  a mayor,  4 aldermen,  and  12  ; 
councillors.  It  lias  a commission  of  the  peace,  a 
separate  court  of  quarter  sessions,  and  a court  of ; 
record  for  debts  not  above  50/.  Murkcts,  Wednes- 
day  ami  Saturday. 

hi  a field  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town, 
still  called,  from  the  circumstance,  the  * Bloody  ; 
Meadow,’  was  fought,  on  the  4th  of  May,  1471,  a ; 
decisive  engagement  In;  tween  the  Yorkists,  under 
Edward  IV.,  and  the  Lancastrians,  under  Queen 
Margaret  and  her  son.  The  Lancastrians  were 
totally  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  a great  many 
persons  of  distinction,  and  nlnmt  3,000  soldiers  left 
on  the  field.  Margaret  and  her  son  having  been 
taken  prisoners,  the  hitter  was  immediately  assas- 
sinated. 

TEXAS,  formerly  an  independent  republic  of 
N.  America,  hut  since  1845  inenrjKirated  with  and 
forming  one  of  the  U.  States  of  N.  America.  Its 
limits  formerly  extended  from  the  26th  to  nearly 
the  39th  deg.  N.  lat.,  and  between  the  93rd  and 
107th  deg.  W.  long.,  being  separated  from  Mexico 
on  the  W.  and  S.  bv  the  Rio  Grande,  or  Bravo  del 
Norte,  and  by  the  Red  River  and  Arkansas  river 
from  the  territories  of  the  U.  States;  but  the  actual 
area  of  the  state  is  237,321  sq.  m.,  the  remaining 
portion  lieing  incorporated  into  the  territory  of 
New  Mexico.  The  general  nsjtoct  of  the  country 
is  that  of  a vast,  inclined  plane,  gradually  sloping 
from  the  mountains  on  the  W.  eastward  to  the 
sea,  and  intersected  by  numerous  rivers,  all  having 
a SE.  direction.  The  territory  may  be  divided 
into  three  separate  regious,  differing  in  many  re- 


sjiecta  from  each  other.  The  first,  or  level,  region 
extends  along  the  coast,  with  a breadth  inland 
varying  from  100  m.  to  70  and  30  m.  The  soil  of 
this  region  is  principally  a rich  alluvium,  with 
scarcely  a stone,  yet  singularly  free  from  stagnant 
swamps.  Broad  woodlands  fringe  the  banks  of 
the  rivers,  between  which  arc  extensive  and  rich 
pasture  lands.  The  second  division,  the  largest 
of  the  three,  is  the  undulating  or  rolling-rirairic 
region,  which  extends  for  150  or  200  m.  tarther 
inland,  its  wide  grassy  tracts  alternating  with 
others  that  arc  thickly  timbered.  These  last  are 
cs|>ecially  prevalent  in  the  E.,  though  the  bottoms 
and  river  valleys  throughout  the  whole  region  are 
well  wooded.  Limestone  and  sandstone  form  the 
common  sulwtratn  of  this  region  : the  upjier  soil 
consists  of  a rich  friable  loam,  mixed  indeed  with 
sand,  hut  seldom  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prevent 
the  culture  of  the  most  exhausting  products.  The 
thinl,  or  mountainous  region,  situated  principally 
in  the  S\V.,  includes  the  Sierra  Guadaloupe,  a 
portion  of  the  Mexican  Alps,  and  a desert  tract  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains.  It  has  lieen  little 
explored,  and  is  without  settlements.  The  moun- 
tain aides  are  clothed  with  forests  of  pine,  oak, 
cedar,  and  a great  variety  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and 
they  inclose  extensive  alluvial  valleys,  m«>st  of 
which  are  susceptible  of  irrigation  and  culture. 

After  the  rivers  already  named,  the  principal, 
proceeding  from  N.  to  S.,  nre  the  Neelies,  Trinidad, 
Brazos,  Colorado,  and  Nueces.  They  all  fall  into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  or  rather  (except  the  Brazos) 
into  its  hays  and  lagoons.  The  latter  Ijcar  a con- 
siderable resemblance  to  tlie  haffs  along  the  S. 
shore  of  the  Baltic,  except  that  they  nre  upon  a 
much  larger  scale;  and  the  omst,  as  Humboldt 
lias  stated,  presents  everywhere  formidable  ob- 
stacles to  navigation,  in  the  long,  low,  narrow 
belts  of  land  by  which  it  is  fenced,  ami  which 
bound  the  lagoons;  in  the  want  of  harbours  for 
vessels  drawing  more  than  12 J ft.  water;  and  in 
the  bars  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers.  Still,  how- 
ever,  steam  vessels  have  been  able  to  enter  and 
ascend  these  rivers  to  a considerable  distance.  The 
Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  a noble  stream,  having  an 
estimated  course  of  1,800  m„  is,  though  in  parts 
broken  by  rapids,  an  important  commercial  chan- 
nel. Galveston  Bay,  into  which  the  Trinidad 
flows,  by  far  the  finest  on  the  coast,  is  about  35  m. 
in  length  N.  and  S.,  and  from  12  to  18  E.  and  W. 
Its  average  depth  is  from  9 to  10  feet,  but  in  the 
channel  there  are  from  18  to  30  fu  water. 

The  Texan  year  is  divided  into  a wet  and  a dry 
season.  The  former  lasts  from  December  to  March, 
during  which  X.  and  NE.  winds  nre  most  preva- 
lent; the  latter  from  March  to  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber, during  which  the  winds  vary  from  the  SE. 
round  to  S\Y.,  may  be  subdivided  into  the  spring, 
summer,  and  autumn.  From  April  to  September 
the  thermometer  in  different  pnrts  of  the  country 
ha**  been  found,  at  a general  average,  to  range  from 
63°  to  1(8)° ; average  heat,  9 a.m.,  73°  F.;  at  noon, 
83° ; 3 p.m.,  77°.  These  great  heats  are,  however, 
tem|>ored  by  continual  and  strong  breezes,  which 
commence  soon  after  sunrise,  and  continue  till 
about  3 or  4 o’clock  p.rn.,  and  the  nights  through- 
out the  year  are  eooL  From  March  to  (K*tolx*r 
little  rain  falls,  though  thunder-storms  frequently 
occur.  During  the  rest  of  the  year  wet  weather 
is  prevalent;  the  rivers  swell  and  inundate  the 
country,  and  the  roads  are  generally  rendered  im- 
passable. Snow  is  seldom  seen  in  the  winter, 
except  on  the  mountains.  The  surface  is  in  most 
parts  covered  with  luxuriant  native  grass,  com- 
prising, with  the  common  prairie  grass,  the  gamn, 
musquitc,  wild  clover,  and  wild  rye,  and  affording 
excellent  pasturage.  It  has,  also,  an  ample  supply 
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of  timlier,  ns  well  for  use  ns  for  ornament.  Live 
oak  (Querrug  xriHjH  rrircn*),  so  valuable  for  ship- 
building, is  here  more  abundant  and  of  better 
nualitv,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other  part  of 
America.  White,  black,  and  |xwt  oak,  ash,  elm, 
hickory,  musquite  (acacia),  walnut,  sycamore, 
biiis  (fare , so  called  from  the  Indiims  using  it  to 
make  their  bows,  cypress,  ami  caoutchouc,  are 
among  the  common  tree* ; and  the  mountainous 
] *nrts  in  the  SE.  abound  with  pine  and  cedar  of 
iiue  quality.  Among  the  natural  curiosities  of  the 
country  is  the  * Cross-timber ' of  N.  Texas,  a con- 
tinuous series  of  forests,  varying  in  width  from  5 
to  50  in.,  and  extending  in  a direct  line  about  the 
long,  of  97°  W.  from  the  woody  region  at  the 
sources  of  the  Trinidad,  northward  to  the  Arkansas 
river.  It  appears  at  a distance  like  an  immense 
wall  of  wood,  and  from  the  W.,  such  is  its  linear 
regularity,  that  it  looks  as  if  it  were  planted  bv 
art.  It  forms  the  great  boundary  of  the  W. 
prairies. 

Texas  is  amply  supplied  with  fruits  and  garden 
products.  The  climate  of  the  lowlands  is  too  worm 
for  the  apple,  but  almost  every  other  fruit  of  tera- 
jtenite  climates  comes  to  perfection.  Peaches,  me- 
lons, tigs,  oranges,  lemons,  pine-apples,  dates,  and 
olives,  inav  be  grown  in  different  localities  with 
little  cost.  <!ra|>ert  are  abundant;  and  being  free 
from  the  ‘foxy  ’ flavour  common  to  the  grapes  of 
most  parts  of  America,  very  tolerable  wine  has 
been  made  from  them.  Vanilla,  indigo,  sarsa- 
parilla , and  a large  variety  of  dyeing  and  medi- 
cinal shnilis  and  plants,  are  indigenous ; and  on 
all  the  river-bottoms  is  an  undergrowth  of  cane, 
so  thick  as  to  l»e  almost  imjiervious.  Along  the 
water-courses  also  and  near  the  sea,  the  larger 
trees  are  sometimes  wreathed  with  Spanish  moss, 
which  serves  both  for  fodder  amt  for  the  manu- 
facture of  cheap  bedding.  The  flora  of  Texas  is 
particularly  rich  and  copious.  Cotton  is  the  great 
agricultural  staple.  'Hie  best  cotton  is  produced 
in  the  low  alluvial  soils,  and  on  the  rolling  or 
undulating  lands. 

The  rearing  of  live  stock  has  txvn  long  the 
princi|Mil  ami  favourite  occupation  of  the  Texan 
settlers,  and  many  of  the  prairies  are  covered  with 
a valuable  breed  of  oxen,  which  scarcely  require, 
and  certainly  do  not  receive,  much  more  can*  or 
attention  than  the  prairie  deer.  It  is  usually 
estimated  that  100  cows  and  calves,  purchased 
for  1,000  dolls.,  will,  in  ten  years,  have  increased 
alxiut  30  fold,  thus  numbering  3,000,  worth,  at 
the  same  price,  86,000  dolls.  A profitable  trade 
in  cattle  is  opened  with  New  Orleans,  and  the 
West  India  islands  offer  coffee,  of  which  the 
Texans  use  large  quantities,  in  exchange  for 
cattle.  The  rearing  of  horses  and  mules  is  also 
extensively  pursued : sheep  thrive  on  the  upper 
lands,  hut  require  folding.  Vast  herds  of  buffaloes 
and  wild  horses  wander  over  the  prairies,  and  deer 
are  everywhere  abundant.  Hears,  cougars,  pec- 
caries, wolves,  foxes,  and  racoons  are  common; 
and  most  of  the  planters  are  obliged  to  keep 
{Micks  of  large  and  powerful  dogs  to  prevent  the 
destruction  of  their  stock. 

The  governor  is  elect ed  for  two  years,  and  is 
not  again  eligible  for  a similar  term.  The  legis- 
lative power  is  vested  in  the  congress,  composed 
of  a senate  and  a house  of  representatives.  The 
latter  body  consists  of  66  moms.,  who  are  bien- 
nially chosen  by  universal  suffrage,  and  each  of 
whom  must  be  at  least  25  years  of  age,  and  have 
resided  in  the  co.  or  district  which  he  represents 
for  the  six  months  next  preceding  his  election. 
The  senators  of  whom  there  are  21,  are  chosen 
every  four  years,  by  districts  as  nearly  equal  in 
free  pop.  as  practicable.  Ministers  of  religion  are  , 
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ineligible  to  a scat  in  cither  house  of  congress. 
Texas  is  subdivided  into  alxiut  40  counties.  It  is 
further  divided  into  10  judicial  districts,  in  each 
of  which  is  a judge.  There  is,  also,  a supreme 
court,  with  a chief  and  two  puisne  judges,  chosen 
for  six  years:  their  salaries  are  2,000  dollars  a 
year  each,  no  distinction  being  made  in  favour 
of  the  chief!  Sessions  are  held  once  a year  at 
Austin,  the  cap.  of  the  state,  commencing  on  the 
second  Monday  of  December.  The  court  has  aji- 
pellate  jurisdiction  within  the  limits  of  the  slate ; 
hut  in  criminal  cases,  and  appeal*  from  inter- 
locutory judgments,  it  is  under  legislative  regu- 
lations. Judges  are  nominated  by  the  governor, 
and  confirmed  by  two-thirds  of  the  senate;  they 
may  be  removed  by  an  address  of  two -thin  Is  of 
both  houses.  The  judges  of  the  district  courts  are 
chosen  for  six  years,  and  bold  a court  twice  a 
year  in  each  county.  The  district  courts  have 
original  jurisdiction  in  all  criminal  cases,  and  in 
all  suits  in  which  more  than  100  dollars  are  at 
stake. 

Previously  to  1690,  Texas  formed  a remote  and 
merely  nominal  part  of  the  conquests  of  Cortex, 
inhabited  almost  wholly  by  predatory  Indian 
tribes;  but  in  thnt  year  the  Spaniards,  having 
driven  out  a colony  of  French  who  hnd  established 
themselves  at  Matagorda,  made  their  first  per- 
manent settlement  in  the  country.  On  the  con- 
summation of  Mexican  independence,  Texas  was 
constituted  one  of  the  federal  states  of  Mexico  in 
conjunction  with  the  adjacent  state  of  Coahuiln; 
a union  very  unpopular  with  the  Texans,  and 
which  was  productive  of  the  firsr  disagreement 
with  the  central  government.  The  war  of  sepa- 
ration commenced  towards  the  end  of  1835,  and  on 
the  21st  of  April,  1836,  the  independence  of  Texas 
was  finally  secured  by  the  defeat  of  the  Mexican 

f (resident,  Santa  Anna,  at  San  Jacinto.  After  a 
engthened  negotiation  Texas  was  finally  admitted 
into  the  American  union,  29th  December,  1845. 
In  the  great  civil  war  of  1861-65,  the  state  joined 
the  cause  of  the  Confederates,  declaring  its  sepa- 
ration from  the  union  by  nn  Act  of  Secession, 
dated  Jan.  11,  1861.  The  whole  of  the  slate  was 
not  reconquered  by  the  armies  of  the  United 
States  till  the  spring  of  1865. 

TEXEL  (TI1E),  nn  island  belonging  to  Holland 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Zuyder-Zee,  off  the  |*oiut 
of  the  Holder,  at  the  N.  extremity  of  the  prov.  of 
North  Holland,  Irani  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
channel,  about  2$  m.  across,  called  Mars-diep,  its 
most  southerly  point  being  in  about  lat.  53°  1*  N., 
long.  4°  46'  E.  It  forms  a canton  of  the  arrant I. 
Alkmaer;  length  NE.  to  S\V.  13  m.,  and  where 
broadest  nearly  6 m.  in  width.  Pop.  5,690  in 
1861.  The  island  is  low",  and  in  part  marshy, 
but  is  defended  from  the  irruptions  of  the  M, 
partly  and  principally,  by  a line  of  r/rracs,  or  sand- 
banks, which  extend  along  its  \V.  coast,  and 
partly  by  strong  dykes.  The  district  of  Ever  land 
(country  of  eggs),  so  called  from  the  vast  mini  hers 
of  eggs  deposited  by  the  sea-fowl  on  its  shores 
during  the  breeding  season,  was  formerly  a distinct 
island,  having  been  united  to  the  'lexel  by  a 
dyke  in  1630.  The  soil,  which  is  extremely  fertile, 
is  mostly  employed  in  the  feeding  of  cattle  and 
sheen,  the  latter  being  of  a peculiarly  tine  long- 
woolled  breed.  The  ini  mb.,  who  occupy  a town, 
Ihirg,  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  and  some  vil- 
lages, in  addition  to  agriculture,  engage  in  fishing 
and  Ixiut-building,  and  uct  ah  pilots.  There  is  an 
excellent  roadstead  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  island, 
which  is  the  usual  place  of  rendezvous  for  mer- 
chantmen Irani  Amsterdam,  waiting  for  a favour- 
aide  w ind  to  leave  the  Zuyder-Zee.  The  uunilxr 
of  sand-banks  make  the  approach  to  the  island 
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difficult;  and  on  the  W.  hide  it  is  all  but  inac- 
cessible. 

During  a tremendous  storm  in  February,  1825, 
the  sea  broke  through  the  dykes  hv  which  the 
island  is  defended,  and  laid  a large  portion  of  its 
surface  under  water,  destroying  great  numbers  of 
cattle  and  sheep,  and  otherwise  occasioning  a 
heavy  loss  of  property.  The  breach,  however, 
was  soon  after  repaired,  and  it  is  now  sirpjxjscd  to 
be  better  protected  than  ever. 

Several  naval  engagements  have  taken  place 
off  this  island.  Of  these,  the  most  celebrated  was 
that  between  the  Hutch  fleet  under  the  famous 
admiral  the  senior  Trump,  and  the  English  fleet 
under  Monk,  afterwanU  duke  of  Albemarle,  on 
the  31st  of  July,  1(553.  The  action  was  main- 
tained with  the  utmost  vigour  on  both  sides,  till 
the  death  of  Trump,  who  was  shot  through  the 
heart  by  a musket-ball,  decided  it  in  favour  of  the 
English  fleet, 

TIIAME,  or  TAME,  a market  town  and  par. 
of  England,  co.  Oxford,  burnt  Thame,  on  the 
Thumc,  a tributarv  of  the  Thames,  12  m.  E.  Ox- 
ford, and  48  m.  WNW.  London  by  (treat  Western 
railway.  Pop.  of  town.  2,917,  and  of  par.  3,245,  in 
18(51.  Aren  of  par.  5,310  acres.  The  town  con- 
sists of  three  principal  streets,  uniting  in  a spacious  ; 
market-place.  It  has  also  a market-house,  over  | 
which  is  the  town-hall.  The  par.  church,  a large 
well-built  cruciform  structure,  comprises  a nave,  ■ 
two  aLlcs,  a N.  and  E.  transept,  a chancel,  and 
has  a fine  embattled  tower,  supported  by  four 
meagre  pillars.  The  interior  is  of  noble  propor- 
tions, and  contains  numerous  monuments,  but  is  i 
ill  laid  out,  and  sailed  by  irregular  galleries.  | 
Near  the  church  arc  some  remains  of  the  prehcndal 
house  of  Thame,  now  occupied  by  offices  belong-  1 
ing  to  the  parsonage  farm  ; and  in  Thauie  Park, ! 
about  l in.  SE.  the  town,  considerable  portions  of  t 
an  ancient  Cistercian  monastery  adjoin  the  man-  i 
nion,  In  1558  Lord  Williams  established  a free  I 
school  at  Thame : it  is  open  to  all  boys  of  the 
par.,  and  in  trust  of  the  warden  and  fellows  of  New  j 
College,  Oxford,  who  nominate  the  master,  subject  [ 
to  the  approbation  of  the  earl  of  Abingdon.  It  i 
had  a high  character  during  the  17th  century,  but  j 
is  now  much  fallen  oft’.  Another  free  school,  I 
an  almshouse  for  five  poor  people,  and  various 
annual  donations  to  the  poor,  exist  here.  '1  he 
pop.  is  mostly  agricultural;  lace- making  by  women 
and  children  is  the  only  manufacture.  The  Tlmme, 
being  navigable  for  barges,  promotes  the  traffic  of 
the  town,  and  the  market  is  well  supplied  with 
com  and  cattle. 

Tlmme  is  supposed  to  have  l>een  n Koman 
station,  and  was  of  some  consequence  in  the  time 
of  the  Saxons,  and  during  the  rivil  wars  of 
Charles  I.  The  famous  constitutional  lawyer, 
Sir  John  Holt,  chief  justice  of  the  King’s  Bench, 
was  a native  of  this  town,  w here  he  first  saw  the 
light  in  1642. 

THAMES,  a river  of  England,  being  the  largest 
in  that  i»art  of  the  U.  kingdom,  and,  in  a com- 
mercial point,  of  view,  one  of  the  most  important 
in  the  world.  It  rises  in  Gloucestershire,  being 
formed  bv  the  junction  of  the  Isis,  Lech,  Colne, 
and  Churnet,  rivulets  which  have  their  sources  in 
the  Cotawold  Hills.  The  first,  which  is  the  mast 
important,  rises  on  the  borders  of  Wiltshire,  a 
little  to  the  SW.  of  Cirencester : it  Hows  E.  by 
Crick  lade ; and,  Iwing  augmented  bv  the  other 
streams,  the  combined  river  tnkes  the  name  of 
Thames,  and  becomes  navigable  for  barges  at 
Lcclilade,  on  the  confines  of  Gloucestershire  and 
Berkshire.  Its  course  is  thence  NE.,  till,  being 
farther  augmented  by  the  Windrush  and  the 
Evenlode,  from  the  borders  of  Gloucestershire,  it 
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turns,  a little  to  the  N.  of  Wvthatn  House,  to  the 
S.  After  passing  Oxford,  it  bends  suddenly  to 
the  W.  by  Nuw-hum  Park  to  Abingdon.  Having 
again  resumed  its  southerly  direction,  it  is  joined, 
a little  below  Dorchester,  m Oxfordshire,  by  the 
Thame. 

This  latter  river  has  several  sources,  of  which 
the  most  remote  are  in  the  central  parts  of  Buck- 
ingham, near  Kldlov  and  Wendon  Lodge,  They 
unite  at  Thame  in  Oxfonlshire.  from  which  point, 
to  where  il  joins  the  Thames,  it  is  navigable.  li 
may  here  be  proper  to  state,  that,  according  to 
the  common  opinion,  the  Thames  obtained  its 
name  (said  to  be  Thame-isis,  shortened  to  Thames) 
from  the  junction  of  the  Thame  with  the  Isis,  or 
with  the  river  coming  from  Gloucestershire.  Pro- 
bably, however,  this  opinion,  notwithstanding  ita 
apparent  accuracy,  has  no  good  foundation.  At 
ail  events,  it  appears  to  Ik*  abundantly  certain 
that  the  river  which  ]*asaes  Lechlade,  formed  ba- 
ttle junction  of  the  rivulets  already  referred  to,  has 
from  a very  remote  period  been  called  the  Thames ; 
and  that  tue  name  Isis,  given  to  it  by  the  literati 
of  Oxford,  is  not  mentioned  in  ancient  charters 
or  by  ancient  historians,  and  is  wholly  unknown 
to  the  common  people  in  the  country  through 
which  it  flows.  (Camden  s Britannia,  Gibson's 
edition,  i.  100;  Campbell’s  Political  Survey,  i.  139.) 

From  Wallingford,  a little  below  the  influx  of 
the  Thame,  the  river  flows  almost  due  S.  till, 
passing  Basildon  Park,  if  turns  E.  to  Beading, 
where  it  is  joined  by  the  Kennct : it  then  flows 
NE.  to  Great  Marlow;  thence  S.  to  Maidenhead, 
and  SE.  by  Windsor  and  Staines,  till  it  receives 
the  Wev.  Its  course  is  then  E.,  with  many  bold 
sweeps,  to  London ; and  flowing  through  the  me- 
fropolis,  and  being  augmented  by  the  lx*n  from 
Hertfordshire  and  the  Darent,  it  continues  its 
course  E.  till  it  unites  with  the  sea  at  the  Xore 
Light,  45^  m.  below  London  Bridge. 

The  distance  from  London  Bridge  to  Lechlade, 
where  the  Thames  becomes  navigable,  following 
the  windings  of  the  river,  is  140$  m. ; the  total 
rise  from  low-water  mark  at  the  former  to  the 
latter  being  alKiiit  258  ft.  This  ascent  is  overcome 
by  means  of  several  locks,  constructed  at  different 
I tcriods,  of  which  the  first  is  at  Teddington,  18 j m. 
alK>ve  l»ndon  Bridge;  this,  consequently,  is  the 
limit  to  which  the  tide  flows.  The  low-water 
surface  of  the  river,  from  Teddington  Lock  to 
London  Bridge,  falls  about  16  ft.  9 in.,  or  about 
lOf  in.  a mile,  at  an  average.  The  higli-water 
mark  at  Teddington  is  about  1 ft.  6 in.  above  the 
high  water-mark  at  the  bridge;  and  the  time  of 
high  water  is  alsiut  two  hours  later.  The  average 
fall  in  the  tied  of  the  river,  from  Teddington  to 
London  Bridge,  is  about  1 ft.  a mile ; the  breadth 
of  the  river  at  London  Bridge  is  692  ft. 

Though  not  a rapid,  the  Thames  is  by  no  means 
a sluggish,  river ; it  rolls  forward  with  an  equable 
and  steady  current,  and  was  formerly  remarkable 
for  the  purity  of  its  M aters.  It  has  been  admirably 
described  by  Denhain,  in  his  * Cooper's  Hill’: — 

‘ Though  deep,  yet  clear  ; though  gentle,  yet  not  dull ; 
Strong  without  rage;  without  o'eiHowing,  full.' 

But  it  is  ns  a navigable  and  commercial  river, 
having  London  on  its  banks,  and  bearing  on  its 
bosom  numberless  ships  fraught  with  the  produce 
of  every  country  and  every  climate,  that  the 
Thames  is  principally  distinguished.  Its  depth 
of  water  is  so  great,  thnt,  as  a shipping  port,  Lon- 
don enjoys  peculiar  Advantages ; even  at  ebb  tide 
there  is  from  12  to  18  ft.  water  in  the  fair  way  of 
the  river  nliove  Greenwich;  and  the  mean  range 
at  the  extreme  springs  is  aliout  22  ft.  The  river 
is,  in  fact,  navigable  as  far  as  Deptford  fur  ships 
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of  any  burden;  to  Blackball  for  those  of  1,400 
tons;  and  to  the  St.  Katherine’s  Docks,  adjoining 
the  Tower,  for  vessels  of  800  tons.  As  already 
stated,  it  is  navigable  by  barges  to  the  confinesof 
Gloucestershire ; and  the  navigation  is  thence  con- 
tinued by  canals  through  Cirencester  and  Stroud 
to  the  Severn;  but  the  usual  water  communica- 
tion between  London,  Bath,  and  Bristol  is  by  the 
Kennct.  which  unites  with  the  Thames  at  Read- 
ing. The  conveyance  of  goods  by  this  channel 
usually  occupies  about  seven  days;  and  the  navi- 
gation is  besides  exposed,  particularly  between 
Reading  and  London,  to  much  interruption  from 
droughts,  floods,  «fce.  The  whole  course  of  the 
river,  from  its  source  to  the  No  re,  is  reckoned  at 
from  205  to  210  in. 

The  removal  of  the  old  London  Bridge  caused 
a considerable  change  ill  the  river  above,  and 
also,  though  in  a less  degree,  below  the  bridge. 
Owing  to  the  contracted  arches  through  which 
the  water  hod  to  make  its  way  at  the  old  bridge, 
there  was  a fall  of  from  4 ft,  9 in.  to  5 ft.  at  low 
water  : this  fall  is  now  reduced  to  about  2 in.;  so 
that  the  low-water  line  above  the  bridge  is  nearly 
f>  ft.  lower  at  spring  tides  than  formerly.  This  j 
effect  will,  pndiably,  Ik?  increased  bv  the  new  era-  1 
liankmcnt;  in  consequence  of  which  a great  ly  in-  j 
creased  laxly  of  tidal  water  Hows  up  and  down  ] 
the  river;  and,  as  it  meets  with  uo  obstruction, 
it  flows  with  a decidedly  greater  velocity.  The  i 
effect  of  this  is  hi  scour  and  deepen  the  channel,  ! 
which  influence  is  sensiblv  fell  as  far  up  as 1 
Putney,  7 £ miles  above  f.ondon  Bridge.  The  | 
shores  above  the  latter,  that  were  formerly  foul 
and  muddy,  arc  now  becoming  clean  shingle  and  > 
gravel,  and,  near  low  water,  the  beach  in  quite  1 
hard  and  firm.  The  shoals  are  also  decreasing  • 
below  the  bridge ; and  there  can  be  little  doubt  [ 
that  the  change  will,  at  no  distant  period,  be  felt 
from  the  Nore  up  to  Teddington. 

Before  the  removal  of  the  old  bridge,  a barge, 
starting  frooni  the  pool  with  the  first  of  the  flood, 
could  not  get  farther  than  Putney  Bridge  without 
the  assistance  of  oars.  But,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, a barge  now  reaches  Mortlakc,  4 m.  further 
up,  before  using  oars,  and,  with  a little  help,  she 
may  reach  Richmond,  and,  taking  horses  there, 
may  get  to  Teddington  in  a tide.  'Flic  descent 
down  the  river  has  been  equally  facilitated ; the 
mean  velocities  of  the  flood  and  ebb  between  Ism- 
don  Bridge  and  Westminster  Bridge,  are,  flood, 
8 m.  an  hour,  extreme,  3$ ; ebb,  8$  m.,  extreme,  3|. 

Of  the  tributaries  of  the  Thames,  the  Kennel, 
Wey,  Lea,  and  Darcnt  only  are  navigable,  and 
are,  therefore,  the  only  ones  that  we  need 
notice. 

‘ The  Kennet  swift,  for  silver  eels  renowned,* 

rises  on  Marlborough  Downs,  in  Wiltshire,  and, 
pursuing  an  easterly  course,  falls  into  the  Thames  j 
at  Reading.  It  has  been  made  navigable  ns  far  j 
as  Newbury;  whence  the  canal  previously  men- | 
tinned  is  carried,  by  Devizes  and  Bradford,  to 
Bath  and  Bristol.  The  Wey  falls  into  the  Thames  , 
near  Oatlands;  it  has  its  source  in  the  eastern 
part  of  iianq>shire,  and  has  been  rendered  navi-  ( 
gable  from  Godaiming  to  the  Thames,  a distance 
of  abont  20  m.  The  first  navigation  locks  used  in  | 
England  are  said  to  have  been  constructed  on  this 
river.  The  ].ea  rises  in  the  chalk  hills  near  Luton,  i 
in  Bedfordshire ; and,  preserving  a southerly  1 
course,  falls  into  the  Thames  near  the  East  India  | 
LWks.  It  has  l>een  made  navigable,  by  collateral  j 
cuts  and  otherwise,  as  far  as  Hertford.  This  navi- 
gation, which  is  of  considerable  importance,  lx>gan  ' 
to  command  the  attention  of  the  legislature  so 
early  as  1425,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  It  has 


not  yet,  however,  received  all  the  improvement 
and  extension  of  which  it  is  capable.  (Priestley  on 
Inland  Navigation,  p.  41 1.)  The  Parent  has  its 
source  near  Wcstcrham.  in  Kent ; it  falls  into  the 
Thames  about  4 m.  below  Hartford,  to  which  it  is 
navigable. 

THANET  (ISLE  OF).  See  Resit. 

THAXTEP,  a market  town  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, co.  Essex,  bund.  Duumuw,  on  the  Chclmer, 
near  its  source,  84  in.  NE.  London.  Area  of 
parish,  5, *90  acres.  Pop.  2,802  in  1861.  The 
town  is  irregularly  built,  and,  excepting  its 
church,  has  no  public  edifice  worth  notice  : this  is 
a large  and  fine  structure,  in  the  perpendicular 
style,  its  earliest  existing  j>art  probably  dating 
from  the  middle  of  the  14th  century,  ft  is  built 
cathedral-wise,  with  a transept  between  the  nave 
and  chancel : its  internal  length  is  188  ft. ; breadth, 
87  ft.;  and  at  its  W.  end  is  a tower,  with  a very 
rich  crocketted  spire,  181  ft.  in  height.  The 
whole  fabric  is  embattled  and  supported  by  strong 
buttresses,  terminated  by  canopied  niches  and 
pinnacles,  curiously  purified.  The  N.  |x>rch  is 
richly  ornamented  with  sculpture,  and  the  cornice 
ami  upper  part  charged  with  various  figures. 
Above  the  entrance  are  two  escutcheons,  one  con- 
taining the  arms  of  France  ami  England,  and  the 
other  those  of  the  House  of  York;  apart  of  the 
edifice  having  been  constructed  at  the  expense  of 
Edw.  IV.,  the  rest  chiefly  at  that  of  the  noble 
families  of  Clare  and  Mortimer.  ‘ The  nave  ia 
curious,  being  not  so  wide  as  either  of  the  aisles. 
Most  of  the  buttresses  of  the  aisles  are  enriched 
with  panelling,  and  have  fine  piunaclex.  Some 
of  the  windows  arc  square-headed ; their  tracery 
has  been  much  mutilated.  This  church  had,  at 
one  time,  a considerable  portion  of  fine  stained 
glass,  which  has,  however,  long  been  gradually 
diminishing.*  (Rickman,  Gothic  Architecture!) 
The  living,  a vicarage,  in  the  gift  of  Lord  M iv- 
nard,  is  worth  450/.  a year.  Thaxted  has  meeting 
houses  for  several  sects,  a par.  school  for  50  children, 
an  endowment  of  nearly  4,000/.,  by  Lord  May- 
nard, in  1698,  for  general  charitable  purj >oses,  and 
many  minor  charities.  It  was  a muii.  lx>r.  till  the 
reign  of  James  IL,  when,  on  the  corporate  officers 
being  served  with  a quo  warranto,  its  privileges 
were;  dmp)»ed,  and  its  former  guildhall  is  now  the 
workhouse. 

The  town  is  of  high  antiquity,  its  church  being 
mentioned  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor. 

TI1EBES,  THEB.E,  or  DIOSPOLIS  (the  city 
of  Jupiter),  a once  famous,  but  long  ruined  city 
of  Upper  Egypt,  the  cap.  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
riiaiuohs  when  in  the  zenith  of  their  power,  and 
whose  remains  exceed  in  extent  and  magnificence 
all  that  the  most  lively  imagination  could  figure 
to  itself.  The  ruins  are  situated  in  about  lat.  25° 
48'  N.,  long.  82°  89'  E.,  in  the  narrow  valley  of 
the  Nile,  stretching  about  7 in.  along  both  banks 
of  the  river,  and  extending  to  the  mountains  oil 
either  side.  One  might  supi>osc,  seeing  the  vast 
magnitude  of  its  public  edifices,  that  its  private 
buildings  would  be  in  a corresponding  style  of 
magnificence;  but  Diodorus  tells  us  that  the  Egyp- 
tians were  little  solicitous  in  respect  of  the  latter; 
and,  at  nil  events,  all  traces  of  private  fabrics  have 
disappeared ; and  temples,  palaces,  colossal  statues, 
obelisks,  and  tombs  alone  remain  to  attest  the 
wealth  and  power  of  its  inhabs.  Thebes  was  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  most  ancient,  as  well  as  one 
of  the  greatest  and  most  splendid,  of  cities.  Its 
most  flourishing  period  w’ns  probably  from  about 
atuto  1700  to  anno  700  n.C.  Homer  has  alluded 
to  her  in  terms  which,  but  for  the  mins,  might 
have  been  deemed  extravagant : — 
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* Not  all  proud  Thebe*'  nnr!  rail'd  wall*  contain. 

The  world’s  great  cmprcM  on  the  Egyptian  plain— 
That  spreads  her  conquest  o’er  a thousand  state*. 
And  pour*  her  heroes  through  u hundred  gated ; 
Two  hundred  horsemen  and  two  hundred  ears 
From  each  wide  portal  issuing  to  the  wars.’ 

Pope's  Iliad,  lx.  liu.  600. 

Modem  travellers  have  not  been  able  to  find  any 
distinct  tracts*  of  walls  round  the  ruins;  and  the 
opinion  has  prevailed  from  a very  remote  epoch,  1 
that  Homer,  in  the  passage  now  referred  to,  did 
not  allude  to  gates  in  the  city  walls,  but  to  the  ' 
gates  of  the  different  temples,  or,  as  I'omponius 
Mela  supposes,  to  the  palaces  of  great  men.  (Lib.  i. 
cap.  9.)  Probably,  however,  the  poet,  by  Ibis 
expression,  merely  meant  to  convey  a lively  idea 
of  the  prodigious  pop.  ami  power  of  the  city. 

The  seat  of  government  had  been  removed  from 
Thebes  to  Memphis  (near  Cairo),  previously  to  the 
invasion  and  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Persians 
under  Cambyse*.  This  event  took  place  anno  525  ’ 
ii. when,  according  to  Diodorus,  the  Persians  j 
plundered  and  set  lire  to  Thebes.  It  appears,  how-  | 
ever,  to  have,  in  some  degree,  recovered  from  this  j 
disaater.  But  after  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the 
Greeks,  their  whole  attention  was  directed  to  the 
improvement  and  embellishment  of  Alexandria, 
ao  that  the  cities  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  especially 
Thebes,  progressively  declined  in  iiu|>orfniice  and  I 
pop.  Its  fall  was  accelerated  by  its  having  re-  ! 
volted  against  Ptolemy  Philopatrr,  by  whom  it 
was  subsequently  reduced,  and  given  up  to  mili- 
tary execution.  In  Strabo's  time  it  was  only  par-  | 
t willy  inhabited.  In  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Chris-  | 
tian  era  it  was  still  of  some  little  consequence ; 
but  for  these  many  centuries  it  has  beeu  only  in- 
habited bv  a few  wretched  Copts  and  Arabs,  who, 
with  bats  and  owls,  occupy  miserable  hovels, 
mostly  in  the  courts,  and  sometimes  on  the  roofs, 
of  the  ancient  structures. 

The  principal  ruins  on  the  E.  or  Arabic  side  of 
the  river  are  those  of  Camac  and  Luxor,  about  1 A 
m.  apart.  The  first  of  these,  which  there  can  be 
no  doubt  is  the  temple  of  Ammon,  the  Jupiter  of 
the  Egyptians,  is  described  by  Diodorus  as  a vast 
structure,  or  rather  collection  of  structures,  the 
princi|uil  being  erected  on  an  artificial  elevation. 
It  baa  various  entrances,  the  avenues  to  which 
hnvc  been  Hanked  on  each  side  with  rows  of 
sphinxes.  The  principal  front  to  the  Nile  is  of 
enormous  magnitude,  being  368  ft.  in  length  by 
1-1*  ft.  in  height,  with  a doorway  in  the  middle 
61  ft.  in  height.  Entering  this  superb  gateway, 
and  passing  through  a large  court,  we  pass 
between  two  colossal  statues  through  another 
propylon,  entering  by  a flight  of  steps  to  a vast 
hall,  the  roof  of  which,  consisting  of  enormous 
slubs  of  stone,  has  been  sup|»orted  by  134  huge 
columns.  This  gigantic  tmiuetyle  hall  is  about 
338  ft.  in  width  by  1704  ft  in  depth,  so  that  its 
area  comprise*  57,629  sq.  ft.,  being  considerably 
more  than  1$  acre,  or  more  Lban  5 times  the  area 
of  St.  Martina  Church,  Trafalgar  Square,  I»ndon  ; 
and  yet  this  magnificent  hall  does  not  occupy 
one-seventh  jmrt  of  the  sluice  included  within  the 
walls  of  the  temple!  (Egyptian  Antiquities; 
Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,  i.  89.)  The 
entrance  to  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  adytum  of 
this  famous  temple  u marked  bv  4 noble  obelisks, 
each  70  ft.  in  height,  but  of  which  3 only  arc*  now' 
standing.  • The  adytum  consists  of  3 a|wirtmciii.s, 
entirely  of  granite.  The  principal  room,  which 
is  in  tile  centre,  is  20  ft.  long,  16  wide,  and  13 
high.  Three  blocks  of  granite  form  the  roof, 
which  is  painted  with  clusters  of  gilt  stars  on 
a blue  grnuiuU  The  walls  an*  likewise  covered 
w ith  punned  sculptures  of  a character  admirably 


adapted  to  the  mysterious  purposes  mentioned  by 
Herodotus,  on  tiic  subject  of  the  virgins  who 
were  intn»diiced  to  the  Theban  Jupiter.  (Herod, 
i.  182.)  Beyond  this  are  other  porticoes  and  gal- 
leries, which  have  been  continued  to  another  pro- 
pyhm  at  the  distance  of  2,000  ft.  from  that  at 
the  \V.  extremity  of  the  temple.’  (Hamilton's 
Egyptiaca.) 

The  great  temple  Is  supjxised  to  have  had  four 
grand  entrances,  one  fronting  each  of  the  cardinal 
points.  Deducting  its  porticoes  or  propyls,  the 
length  of  tills  stupendous  structure,  measured  on 
the  plan  of  the  French  tacans,  is  1,215  ft.,  and 
its  least  breadth  321  ft.:  so  that  its  area  must 
Imj  rather  above  9 acres ! And  * besides  the  great 
edifice,  with  its  propylo,  obelisks  and  avenues  of 
colossal  sphinxes,  it  has  magnificent  temples  to 
the  N.  and  S.,  altogether  forming  an  assemblage 
of  remains  such  as,  perhaps,  no  other  sjiot  on  earth 
can  offer.*  (Egyptian  Antiquities,  i.  94.)  Cluim- 
(Mdlion  says,  with  reference  to  the  ruins  of  Camuc, 

4 La  m'apparut  tuute  la  mayn't  tier  nctr  Pluiraonique , 
tout  ce  tpte  lea  hommes  ant  imagine  et  execute  tie 
plum  grant l , Taut  ce  tpte  j' atm  is  ptt  a Thebes,  taut 
ce  que.  j' a cuis  admire  awe  enthousiastne  sur  la  rire 
(jam  he,  me  j hi  rut  miserable  en  romjMtraison  ties  con- 
ceptions  giyantaujues  (Unit  j' it  a is  entoure.  II  suf- 
Jiru  tf ajuuter  qn'aueun  fteuplr,  ancien  ni  modeme , 
Ha  cuufu  r art  tf architecture  sur  un  cchelle  nussi 
sublime,  aussi  large,  nussi  grandiose , tpte  le  firent 
Its  vieux  Egypt  ant : i/s  court  ctiient  cn  homines  tie 
100  pa  ds  tie  hunt  ; et  f imagination  qui , en  Europe , 
s' i lance  bint  au-dessus  tie  nos  tmrtiqucs,  sarrete , et 
tom  be  impuissante  an  pied  des  140  colunnes  de 
la  sal/e  hy/s /style  tie  Karmtc (Lcttres  ecrites  dc 
1*  Egypt®,  Ac.  98.) 

The  palace  of  Luxor  (El  kusr,  the  ruins)  about 
1 4 m.  S.  from  Camac.  on  the  same  side  of  the 
river,  though  inferior  in  size  to  the  latter,  is  also 
a structure  of  vast  dimensions.  Its  principal  en- 
trance facing  the  X.  is  most  magnificent.  On 
either  side  the  doorway  stood  two  obelisks,  or 
luoiiolitlics,  each  formed  out  of  a single  block  of 
red  granite,  80  ft  in  height,  about  8 ft.  sq.,  and 
must  beautifully  sculptured.  Recently,  however, 
one  of  these  obelisks  bus  beeu  taken  down  and 
conveyed  at  an  immense  expense  to  Paris,  where 
it  has  been  erected  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde, 
but  it  is  as  little  in  unison  with  the  objects  among 
: which  it  is  now  placed  as  a Pharaoh  would  lie  at 
! the  court  of  the  Tuillerics,  and  it  is  to  be  re- 
: gri;t ted  that  it  should  have  liceti  separated  from 
i t he  venerable  structure  of  which  it  formed  so 
j splendid  an  ornament.  Between  the  obelisks  and 
the  propylon  are  two  colossal  statues,  each  mea- 
suring about  44  ft.  from  the  ground.  The  entire 
palace  is  about  800  ft.  ill  leugth,  by  about  200  ft. 
in  breadth.  It  is  in  a very  ruinous  state;  but 
though  most  part  of  the  outer  walls  have  lieen 
thrown  down,  the  greater  number  of  the  columns 
1 in  the  interior  are  still  standing.  It  is  sadly  en- 
cumbered with  the  hovels  of  the  modem  Copts 
ami  Arabs,  and  with  the  accumulated  filth  and 
rubbish  of  centuries.  The  victories  of  Sesostris 
arc  sculptured  on  the  E.  wing  of  the  propylou  and 
on  other  parts  of  the  palace  with  infinite  spirit, 
and  the  greatest  amplitude  of  detail.  * It  was 
impossible,'  says  Mr.  Hamilton,  4 to  view  and  re- 
flect upon  a picture  so  copious  ami  detailed,  with- 
out fancying  that  1 here  saw  the  original  of  mun  v 
of  Homer's  battles,  the  portrait  of  some  of  the  his- 
torical narratives  of  I lerudotus,  and  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal groundworks  of  the  stories  of  Diodorus  ; and, 
to  complete  the  gratification,  we  felt  that,  had 
the  artist  been  better  acquainted  with  the  rules 
and  use  of  perspective,  the  |>erfomiaiice  might 
have  done  credit  to  the  genius  of  a Michael  An- 
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polo  or  n Ciitilio  Romano.  Without  personally 
insiicrting  this  extraordinary  edifice,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  have  any  adequate  notion  of  its  immense 
size,  or  of  the  prodigious  masses  uf  which  it  con- 
sists. In  both  these  respects,  and,  combined  with 
them,  in  resj>cct  to  the  beautv  and  magnificence 
of  its  .several  parts,  it  is,  I should  imagine,  un- 
rivalled in  the  whole  world.’  (Egyptinea,  121.) 
This  palace  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by 
Amenophis  Mcmnon,  about  anno  1650  n.c. 

1 h * ruins  on  the  W.  or  Libyan  side  of  the  Nile 
arc  not  less  interesting  than  those  on  its  E.  side. 
About  2,500  ft.  from  the  river  are  two  sitting 
colossi,  each  al*out  50  ft.  in  height,  and  seated  on  a 
jiedestal  of  corresponding  dimensions.  The  pro- 
bability seems  to  Ik-,  that  the  most  northerly  of 
these  colossi  is  the  statue  of  Mcmnon,  which  has 
obtained  an  immortality  of  renown,  from  its  In'ing 
Is'lieved  to  have  emitted  a sound  when  it  was  first 
struck  by  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun.  Chatn- 
l»ollinn  (Lctt.res  ceritCH  de  l’Egypto,  p.  MOT)  has. 
however,  shown  from  the  hieroglyphic*  on  its 
back,  that  this  famous  statue  really  represents 
the  I’hnraoh  Amenophis  II.,  who  reigned  about 
anna  1680  n.c,  These  statues  are  suppled,  by 
the  same  distinguished  authority,  to  have  de- 
corated the  facade  of  the  principal  front  of  the 
celebrated  structure,  the  Atneinophon  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  Memnonium  of  the  Greeks.  But 
if  such  be  really  the  case,  the  destruction  of  this 
building  has  been  incomparably  more  complete 
l ban  that  of  any  one  else  of  the  famous  structures 
Udonging  to  the  city;  and  it  is  now,  indeed,  next 
to  im|M>ssib1e  to  form  any  thing  even  like  a ground- 
plan  of  the  ruins. 

Between  Medinet-Abon  and  Knumnk  are  the 
remains  of  a noble  building,  at  suit.  5H0  ft.  in 
length  and  200  ft.  in  breadth,  sup|>oMxI  hy  some 
to  be  the  tomb  of  Osyntnndes,  described  by  l>i«>- 
dorus,  but  which  has  lx*en  more  generally  sup- 
posed  to  be  the  Memnonium.  Chnm[sdlion,  how- 
ever. has  shown  that  neither  of  these  suppositions  is 
correct,  and  that  it  was  built  by,  and  had  in  fact 
been  the  residence  of,  Rhamses  the  Great,  or  Sc- 
sostris,  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Egyptian  mmi- 
rrcha.  The  liharnensrimi.  for  such  is  its  proper 
name,  is  very  much  dilapidated;  but  its  immense 
niul  noble  proportions,  and  the  beauty  of  its  scul|>- 
tures,  make  it  one  of  the  most  interesting,  as  well 
ns  magnificent,  of  Thelmn  structures.  Between 
the  propylon  and  the  front  of  the  palace,  a dis- 
tance? of  about  56  paces,  are  the  fragments  of  a 
stupendous  colossal  statue  of  Rhamses  the  Great. 
It  has  been  broken  off  at  the  waist,  and  the  upper 
part  is  now  prostrate  on  the  ground.  This  enor- 
mous statue  measures  68  ft.  round  the  shoulders, 
and  13  ft.  from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  top 
of  the  shoulders.  The  Imrbarian  energy  exerted 
in  its  destruction  has  been  such,  that  nothing  of 
the  general  expression  of  the  face  can  now  be 
discerned;  and,  as  Mr.  Hamilton  has  truly  stated, 

* Next  to  the  wonder  excited  by  the  boldness  of 
the  sculptor  who  made  it,  and  the  extraordi- 
nary powers  of  those  by  whom  it  was  erected, 
the  labour  and  exertions  that  must  have  lieen 
used  for  its  destruction  are  the  most  astonishing.' 
(1*.  167.) 

It  would  lie  to  no  purpose  to  attempt  giving 
any  account  of  the  innumerable  hieroglyphics, 
pictorial  tablets,  and  l»as-rolicfs  on  the  rums  of 
the  Rharaesseion.  They  principally  relate  to  the 
triumphs  of  its  illustrious  founder,  and  his  ado- 
ration of  the  gods  of  his  country.  The  author  of 
4 Scenes  and  impressions  in  Egypt ’ alludes  as 
follows  to  the  representation  of  the  victories  of 
Sesnetris : — ‘The  hero,  as  compared  with  the  rest 
of  the  figures,  is  of  great  size ; he  stands  erect  in 


his  chariot ; his  horses  on  their  speed— a high, 
cloud-pawing  gallop;  his  arrow  drawn  to  the 
head;  the  reins  fastened  round  his  loins:  you 
have  the  flight  of  the  vanquished ; the  headlong 
fallings  of  the  horse  and  the  chariot;  you  have 
the  hurrying  crowd  of  the  soldiers  on  foot ; a 
river;  drowning;  the  succouring  of  warriors  on 
the  opposite  bank ; and.  in  a compartment  beyond, 
you  lmve  n walled  town  ; a storm  ; the  assailants 
climbing  ladders ; the  defenders  on  the  parajiet ; 
the  upheld  shield;  the  down-thrust  pike;  a sad 
but  yet  a stirring  picture,  bringing  to  your  mind 
many  a historic  scene,  alike  memorable  and  me- 
lancholy.’ ( 1*.  95.) 

The  following,  according  to  Champollion,  is  the 
dedication  of  the  great  hall  of  the  |ialacc.  seulp- 
tured  in  the  name  of  the  founder,  in  l>eantiful  hiero- 
glyphics, upon  the  architraves  of  the  left  side: — 

‘Ilaroeris,  all-powerful,  the  friend  of  truth,  the 
lord  of  the  upper  and  lower  regions,  the  defender 
of  Egypt,  the  castlgator  of  countries;  Homs,  the 
resplendent  possessor  of  the  paints,  the  greatest 
of  conquerors,  the  king-lord  of  the  world,  sun, 
guardian  of  justice,  approved  hy  the  son  of 

the  Sun,  the  well-beloved  of  Ammon  ; Rhamsi'K, 
has  caused  these  structures  to  be  erected  in 
honour  of  his  father  Ammon-Kn,  king  of  the 
gtsls.  He  has  caused  to  be  constructed,  in  good 
white  sandstone,  the  great  hall  of  assembly,  sup- 
ported by  large  columns  with  capitals  imitating 
full-blown  flowers,  and  flunked  by  smaller  pillars 
with  capitals  imitating  a truncated  bud  of  the 
lotus;  and  he  1ms  dedicated  the  hull  to  the  Lord 
of  Go<lst  for  the  celebration  of  his  assemhlii**: 
this  is  what  the  king  ever  living  has  done.’  (l^et- 
tres  d’Egypte,  p.  273;  we  have  used  the  trans- 
lation given  in  the  art.  on  ‘ Egypt’  in  the  new  ed. 
of  the  ‘ Encvc.  Britan nica,’) 

The  tombs  of  the  kings  of  Egypt  in  the  valley 
or  rather  rocky  ravine  of  Biban-el-Moluk,  to  the 
S\V.  of  the  mins  on  the  VV.  side  of  the  river,  are 
not  less  extraordinary  than  the  structures  pre- 
viously noticed.  They  have  l>oen  described  as 
follows  itt  the  elaborate  and  learned  article  on 
4 Egypt  ’ now  referred  to : • — 

‘The  site  chosen  for  the  royal  necropolis  appears 
to  lx*  eminently  suited  to  its  melancholy  destina- 
tion ; fur  a valley  or  ravine,  encased  as  it  were  by 
high  precipitous  rocks,  or  by  mountains  in  n state 
of  decuni|H)sition,  presenting  large  fissures,  occa- 
sioned either  by  the  extreme  heat  or  by  internal 
sinking  down,  and  the  hacks  of  which  are  covered 
by  black  luinds  or  patches,  as  if  they  had  been  in 
part  burned,  is  a spot  which,  from  its  loneliness, 
desolation,  and  ap|Mirent  dreariness,  harmonises 
well  with  our  ideas  as  to  the  most  fitting  locality 
for  a place  of  tombs.  No  living  animal,  it  is  said, 
frequents  this  valley  of  the  dead ; even  the  fox, 
the  wolf,  and  the  hyena,  shun  its  mournful  pre- 
cincts; and  its  doleful  echoes  arc  only  awakened 
at  intervals  by  the  foot  of  the  solitary  antiquary, 
led  by  inquisitive  curiosity  to  pry  into  the  very 
secrets  of  the  grave.  The  catacomb*,  or  hypogani^ 
are  all  const  meted  on  nearly  the  same  plan  ; vet 
no  two  of  them  are  exactly  alike;  some  are  com- 
plete, others  appear  never  to  have  been  finished, 
and  they  van*  much  in  the  depth  to  which  they 
have  been  excavates!.  In  general,  the  entrance  is 
by  the  exterior  opening  of  a passage  20  ft.  wide, 
which  descends  gradually  alsmt  50  paces,  then 
expands,  whilst  the  descent  becomes  more  rapid, 
and  is  continued  for  some  distance  farther.  On 
either  side  of  this  passage  is  a horizontal  gallery, 
on  a level  with  the  lowest  part  of  the  first  descent . 

• Tld*  article  was  written  by  the  late  Dr.  Brown  of 
Edinburgh,  and  is  a favourable  specimen  of  his  great 
learning  and  research. 
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at  the  interior  extremity  there  is  a spacious  and 
lofty  apartment,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  placed 
the  royal  tomb ; and  beyond  this  there  are  com- 
monly other  small  chanils  rs  at  the  sides,  whilst 
in  some  cases  the  principal  passage  is  continued  a 
long  way  into  the  rock.  The  royal  tomb  is  for  the 
most  part  a sarcophagus  of  red  or  grey  granite, 
circular  at  the  one  end,  and  square  nt  the  other; 
but  where  there  is  no  sarcophagus,  a hole  or  grave 
is  discovered,  cut  in  the  rock  to  the  depth  of  from 
6 to  30  ft.,  and  which  upjiears  to  have  l>een  covered 
by  a granite  lid.  Almost  all  the  lids,  however, 
lielonging  to  the  graves  excavated  in  the  rock 
have  either  been  removed  or  broken.  In  those 
sepulchres  which  have  been  finished,  the  walls 
from  one  end  to  the  other  are  all  covered  with 
sculptures  and  paintings,  executed  in  the  best 
style  of  ancient  art;  and  owing  to  the  unparalleled 
dryness  of  the  atmosphere  in  Egypt,  the  colours, 
where  thev  have  not  been  puqmsely  damaged, 
are  as  fresh  as  when  first  laid  on.  The  labours  of 
lldzoni  in  exploring,  these  tomt>a,  and  the  success 
with  which  they  were  rewarded,  are  well  known. 
Strength  and  resolution  as  herculean  and  in- 
flexible as  his  were  required  to  overcome  the  sus- 
picions of  the  Arabs,  the  want  of  mechanical  aid, 
and  the  heat  and  closeness  of  the  caverns ; but 
bis  perseverance  wns  amply  recompensed  by  the 
discovery  of  six  tombs  in  this  hypogean  city  of 
the  dead.  The  most  remarkable  of  these,  with  all 
its  galleries,  is  upwards  of  300  ft.  in  length,  and 
is  called  by  Itel/.oni  the  tomb  of  Apis,  from  his 
having  found  the  mummy  of  a bullock  in  one  of 
its  chnmticrs.  In  another  apartment  was  a mag- 
nificent sarcophagus  of  white  alabaster,  almost  as 
transparent  ns  crystal,  ami  the  whole  excavation, 
sculptured  and  painted  in  the  most  finished  style 
of  art,  was  in  the  most  perfect  preservation.  These 
catacombs,  as  already  stated,  were  the  sepulchres 
of  the  kings  of  the  three  I >iospoli tan  dynasties; 
and  accordingly,  by  means  of  the  hieroglyph ical 
inscriptions,  Chnmpollion  discovered  the  tombs  of 
six  kings  of  the  18th  dynasty;  that  of  Ameno- 
phis-Momnnn,  the  most  ancient  of  all,  in  an  iso- 
lated part  of  the  valley  towards  the  W. ; and, 
lastly,  those  of  lthamses-Mciamoun,  and  six  other 
J’haraohs,  his  successors,  belonging  cither  to  the 
19th  or  20th  dynasty.  No  sort  of  order,  either  in 
regard  to  dynasty  or  succession,  appears  to  have 
been  oliaervod  in  the  choice  of  situations  for  the 
different  royal  tombs ; on  the  contrary,  each  sove- 
reign seems  to  have  caused  his  own  to  be  dug 
wherever  lie  found  a vein  of  stone  adapted  for  the 
purposes  of  sepulture,  and  the  immensity  of  the 
projected  excavation.  The  royal  catacombs,  how- 
ever, which  have  been  thoroughly  completed  and 
finished,  are  but  few  in  number:  these  are,  the 
tomb  of  Amenophis  III.,  or  Memnon,  the  deco- 
ration of  which  has  been  almost  entirely  de- 
stroyed; that  of  Bhnmses-Meianionn : and  of 
Bhamses  V. ; probably  also  that  of  Bhnmsca  the 
Grent;  and,  lastly,  that  of  Queen  Thaosis.  All 
the  others  are  incomplete.  The  tomb  of  the  great 
Jtharases,  or  Sesostris,  still  exists,  according  to 
M.  Champollion,  and  is  the  third  on  the  right  of 
the  principal  valley  ; but  it  has  sustained  greater 
injury  than  almost  any  other,  and  is  tilled  nearly 
to  the  ceiling  with  rubbish.' 

.Such  is  a very  brief  and  imperfect  notice  of 
some  of  the  more  important  ruins  scattered  over 
the  site  of  this  ancient  capital  of  the  iMmrnohs — 

4 r eterum  T’hrbarum  mutjnu  r rstitjia'  (Taciti 

Annal.,  lib.  ii.  cap.  70.)  Their  vnstncHS  is  such 
as  almost  to  stagger  belief;  nml  the  traveller  who 
finds  himself  among  these  gigantic  monuments 
of  remote  antiquity  feels  an  almost  overpowering 
sensation  of  astonishment  and  awe.  It  is  ex- 


tremely difficult  to  form  any  apparently  satis- 
factory conclusions  as  to  the  means  which  the 
Theban  monarch*  must  have  put  in  motion  to 
raise  such  stupendous  edifices.  Their  extraor- 
dinary magnitude,  the  size  and  hardness  of  the 
blocks  of  stone  (usually  granite)  of  which  they 
are  built,  and  the  countless  numbers,  depth,  and 
nicety  of  the  hieroglyphics  and  pictorial  tablets 
with  which  they  are  profusely  covered,  must  have 
occasioned  the  employment  of  an  enormous  quan- 
tity of  lalioiir,  and  an  all  but  boundless  expense. 
Most  probably  the  w'ork  was  principally  executed 
by  slaves,  or  by  requisitions  of  compulsory  labour 
furnished  by  subjugated  countries ; but,  in  what- 
ever way  it  may  have  been  effected,  it  must,  espe- 
cially when  we  consider  the  limited  advance  then 
made  in  mechanical  science,  have  involved  an 
outlay  which  only  a very  great  revenue  could 
have  sufficed  to  meet. 

It  is  impossible  to  form  any  just  idea  of  what 
Thebes  must  have  been  in  the  days  of  her  glory, 
previously  to  the  Pharaohs  leaving  her  palaces  for 
those  of  Memphis,  while  her  porticoes  were  crowded 
with  merchants  and  merchandise,  and  before 
4 Relentless  war  had  pour'd  around  her  wall.* 

Thebes  had  little  in  common  with  most  ancient, 
and  still  less  with  must  modern,  cities.  She  in 
fact  was,  as  it  were,  the  cnpital  of  a by-gone 
world,  of  which  we  know  little  or  nothing  save 
what  may  be  learned  ami  conjectured  from  her 
own  monuments. 

THEBES,  or  THIVA,  a famous  city  of  ancient 
Greece,  the  capital  of  Ihvotia.  The  modem  town 
is  of  comparatively  limited  dimensions,  being  con- 
lined  to  the  eminence  occupied  by  the  acropolis  of 
the  ancient  city,  and  the  cap.  of  a prov.  of  the 
same  name,  29  m.  NNW.  Athens.  Pop.  6,179  in 
1861.  When  seen  from  a distance,  the  modern 
town  still  assumes  the  ap|>earancc  of  a consi- 
derable city.  Prodigious  ramparts  and  artificial 
mounds  appear  on  its  outside ; it  is  surrounded  by 
a deep  fosse,  and  the  traces  of  its  old  walls  may 
yet  be  discovered.  But  the  contrast  between  its 
external  and  internal  appearance  is  most  strik- 
ing. The  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty,  the  houses 
being  either  constructed  of  the  ruins  of  ancient 
edifices,  or  mere  wooden  hovels.  It  retains  very 
few  traces  of  its  ancient  mngni licence,  and  the 
sacred  and  public  edifices  mentioned  by  Pau- 
sanias  and  others  have  wholly  disappeared.  It  is 
now  however,  as  of  old,  extremely  well  supplied 
with  excellent  water. 

The  ancient  citv  of  Thebes,  or  rather  its  citadel, 
is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Cadmii9  (and  t 
hence  called  Cadmcia),  a Phoenician,  or  perhaps 
Egyptian,  adventurer,  who  introduced  the  know- 
ledge of  letters  into  Greece,  anno  1649  u.  c. 
(Larcher,  Chronologic  d’Herodotc,  p.  669.)  Its 
walls  were  constructed  at  a later  period  by  Ara- 
phiou  and  Zethus,  the  former  of  whom  is  lielieved 
to  huve  been  the  earliest  of  Greek  musicians,  and 
hence 

4 Dlctus  et  Amphion,  Thebatue  oonditor  arris, 

Kuxa  mo  vo  re  so  no  testudinis,  et  prooe  blundA 
1) uce re  quo  vellet.’ 

Bor.  Ars  Poet.,  lin.  394. 

The  city  had  seven  gates  ; its  circ.  is  variously 
stated  at  from  43  to  70  stadia,  and  its  pop.  might 
l>erhaps  amount  to  about  60,000.  It  had  many 
magnificent  temples,  theatres,  gymnasiums,  and 
other  public  edifices,  adorned  with  noble  statues, 
paintings,  and  other  works  of  art.  Its  govern- 
ment, like  that  of  all  other  Greek  cities,  was 
fluctuating  and  various.  Originally  it  was  subject 
to  kings  or  tyrants,  and  after  the  republican  go- 
vernment hail  been  established,  the  aristocrat  ical 
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and  dcmocmticnl  parties  alternately  prevailed. 
Owing  to  her  proximity  to  Athena,  from  which, 
of  course,  she  had  everything  to  fear,  Thebe?  was 
for  a lengthened  period  what  may  be  called  the 
natural  enemy  of  Athens,  and  during  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian war  was  the  moat  efficient  ally  of  La- 
cedaemon. But  after  the  failure  of  the  expedition  ' 
against  Syracuse  had  broken  the  power  of  Athens,  j 
and  Thebes  had  no  longer  any  fear  of  her  hos-  | 
tility,  dissensions  began  to  spring  up  between  ; 
her  and  Laceibemon,  and  the  Thebans,  under  j 
their  great  leaders  Pelopidos  and  Kpaminondas, 
acquired  a decided  superiority  over  the  latter, 
and  became  for  a short  while  the  leading  Greek 
state. 

After  the  battle  of  Clueronea,  in  which  the  ' 
Thebans  bore  a principal  |kart,  Philip  placed  a 
garrison  in  the  citadel  of  Thebes ; but,  on  his 
death,  the  Thebans  rose  in  arms  against  his  son, 
Alexander  the  Great.  The  latter,  however,  having 
taken  the  city  by  storm,  anno  336  it.  c.,  rased  it 
to  the  foundations,  the  house  that  had  been  occu- 
pied by  I'indar  being  alone  excepted  from  the 
general  destruction  ; such  of  the  inhabs.,  amount-  1 
lug,  it  is  said,  to  80,000,  as  had  not  been  killed, : 
I icing  at  the  same  time  sold  as  slaves.  (See 
Mit  ford’s  Greece,  vii.  339,  8vo.  cd.,and  the  autho- 
rities there  quoted.) 

But  about  twenty  years  after  this  catastrophe, 
the  city  was  rebuilt  by  Ca-samler,  when  the 
Athenians,  forgetting  the  ancient  animosities  that 
had  subsisted  between  them  and  the  Thebans  I 
generously  contributed  towards  the  reconstruction  j 
of  the  walls.  Subsequently  the  city  underwent 
many  vicissitudes.  It  appears  to  have  suffered 
from  the  exactions  of  Sylla.  Strabo  calls  it  a 
jsior  village  (lib.  ix.) ; and  Pnusanias,  who  de- 
scribes its  temples  ami  other  remains,  says,  that, 1 
with  the  exception  of  the  temples,  the  lower  town 
was  wholly  destroyed.  (Lib.  ix.  cap.  7.)  The 
fertility  of  the  surrounding  plain,  which  produces 
corn,  wine,  ami  oil  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and 
the  excellence  of  the  air  and  water,  appear  to 
have  lieen  the  principal  cause  why  Thcls-s  has 
been  able  to  survive  so  ninny  disasters,  and  is  still 
n considerable  and  increasing  town. 

Thebes  is  particularly  famous  in  the  early  and  I 
heroic  ages  of  Greek  history.  ‘ Nee  cedente s j 
Athcnis  claritate , <juir  cixjnumimintur  liaotue 
Thebt r,  duorum  nuinmum,  Libcri  ahpie  Hcrcuiis, 
«f  voiunt.patria.'  (Plin.  Hist.  Nat.,  lib.  iv.  cap.  7.) 
The  stories,  also,  of  I^iius,  .locasta  and  (Ed  ip  us, 
and  their  unfortunate  progeny,  and  of  the  war?  of  | 
the  seven  chiefs  and  their  descendants,  the  Epi- 
goni,  against  Thebes,  have  supplied  topics  of  the  | 
deejicst  interest  that  have  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  greatest  jioets  of  antiquity  and  of  modern 
times. 

The  air  of  the  Birotinn  plain  is  less  pure  than 
that  of  Attica,  and  this  circumstance  was  pretty  | 
generally  believed  in  antiquity  to  be  the  cause  of 
the  dulness  of  the  Thebans,  who,  sinking  gene- 
rally, wanted  the  quickness,  penetration,  and  vi- 
vacity that  distinguished  the  Athenians.  But 
this  difference  of  character  was  probably  owing 
rather  to  a difference  in  the  education  and  insti- 
tutions of  the  two  people  than  to  any  difference 
of  soil  or  climate.  In  respect  of  illustrious  men, 
Thebes  need  not  fear  a comparison  with  nnv  city 
of  ancient  or  modem  times.  The  names  of  llesiod 
and  Pindar,  of  Pelopidas  and  KpAiuiuomlaa,  are 
alone  sufficient  to  illustrate  and  ennoble  a nation. 
It  was,  indeed,  as  already  stated,  the  extraordinary 
talents  and  virtues  of  the  latter  that  raised  his 
country  to  a preponderating  intluence  in  the  affairs 
of  Greece.  It  deserves,  also,  to  be  mentioned,  to 
the  honour  of  the  Thebans,  that  the  odious  prac- 


tice. tolerated  in  other  Greek  states,  of  exposing 
children  at  their  birth,  was  forbidden  iu  Thebe*. 

Til  KISS  (an.  Tibisnts ),  a great  river  of  Hun- 
gary, being  the  most  important  of  the  tributaries 
of  the  Danube,  parallel  to  which  it  Hows  in  the 
lower  part  of  its  course  through  the  great  Hun- 
garian plain.  It  has  its  sources  in  the  ('nrpathian 
Mountains,  on  the  confines  of  the  Buliowine, 
within  a short  distance  of  the  sources  of  the  Prutli, 
in  alMuit  lat.  48$°  N.,  long.  24J  E.,  Iieing  formed 
by  the  junction  of  two  streams,  the  Black  and  the 
White  Theiss.  Its  course,  which  throughout  is 
extremely  tortuous,  is  first  generally  WNW.  to 
Tokay,  from  which  point  it  tlows  with  innumerable 
windings,  SSW.  ami  S.,  till  it  enters  the  Danube, 
nearly  opposite  to  Salankemeut,  in  lat.  45°  10*  N., 
long.  20°  23'  E.,  after  a course  of  at  lenst  600  m., 
taking  only  its  more  iinjiortaiit  windings  into 
account,  for  the  greater  ]>art  of  which  it  is  navi- 
gable. It  constitutes  the  line  of  separation  be- 
tween 2 of  the  4 great  divisions  of  Hungary,  thence 
called  1 1 ungary -on-tl i is-side-  (or  N.  and  W.)t  and 
llungary-beyond-  (or  S.  and  K.)  the  Theiss.  Its 
chief  tributaries  are  the  Ilodreg,  .Sehajo,  with 
the  Hemad,  and  Zagyva  on  the  right,  ami  the 
Szamos,  KOros,  .Mares  Ac.,  with  the  other  prin- 
cipal  rivers  of  Transvlvania,  on  the  left.  The 
area  of  its  Iwisin  is  estimated  at  upwards  of  0,(mio 
sq.  m.  The  traffic  on  the  Theiss  was  formerly 
confined  to  the  conveyance  downwards  of  salt 
(from  the  co.  Marmares,  in  which  it  rises),  and  of 
timlier  in  rafts,  but  in  recent  years  steam  navi- 
gation has  been  established,  which  has  greatly 
added  to  the  pr«sjK*rity  of  the  adjoining  provinces. 
The  slow  muddy  waters  of  the  Theiss  seem  to  suit 
the  tisli  better  than  those  of  any  other  river  in 
Hungary.  It  is  said  that,  after  an  overflow,  they 
have  l»een  left  in  such  quantities  as  to  be  used  for 
feeding  the  pigs,  ami  manuring  the  ground.  The 
sturgeon  of  the  Theiss,  though  smaller  than  that 
of  t he  Danube,  is  remarkable  for  its  fatness  and 
delicate  flavour. 

THERMOPYLAE  (from  hot;  and  *reA*i, 

a gate,  or  pass)  ; a famous  dclile  on  the  shore  of 
the  Malian  Gulf,  on  the  NE.  coast  of  Greece,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  llellada  (an.  Sperchius),  be- 
tween the  steep  precipice*  at  the  l!.  termination 
of  Mount  < Eta  and  the  sea,  in  alsmt  lat.  3«°  62'  N., 
long.  22°  89'  E.  The  detile  U alsmt  6 in.  in 
length,  and,  where  narrowest,  was  not,  anciently, 
more  than  60  j»aecs  across.  lJn  cuju*  valle  ad 
Maliacum  xinum  verpente  iter  ext  turn  latius  tjunm 
sexapinta  passu*.  Mac  unit  militaris  via  est , (put 
trnduci  cxercitus,  si  non  prvhtheantur , j/ossint.' 
(Lav.  lib.  xxx.  cap.  15.)  At  present  the  only 
practicable  read  through  the  strait  is  by  a narrow 
causeway,  on  either  side  of  which  is  an  impassable 
morass,  bounded  on  the  one  side  by  the  moun- 
tains, and  on  the  other  by  the  sea.  This  |*ass  is 
now,  as  in  antiquity,  the  principal,  and,  indeed, 
almost  the  only  road  by  which  Greece  can  lie 
entered  frem  the  NE.;  and  as  it  may  be  defended 
bv  a comparatively  small  force,  its  occupation  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  defence  of  the 
country.  At  the  narrowest  jiart  of  the  pas*  are 
hot  springs,  a circumstance  which,  as  seen  above, 
has  given  the  detile  its  |>eculinr  mime. 

It  was  in  this  jmss  that,  anno  480  n.  C.t  the 
Spartan  king  Leonidas,  with  about  4,000  Greeks, 
resisted  for  a while  the  whole  force  of  the  Persian 
army  invading  Greece  under  Xerxes.  After  the 
i Persians  hail  succeeded  in  opening  a passage  by 
another  route  across  the  mountains,  L-onidns, 
having  dismissed  almost  all  the  other  Greeks, 
devoted  himself  with  800  Spartans,  in  obedience 
i to  the  laws,  which  forbade  Spartans,  under  what- 
j ever  disadvantage,  to  fly  from  an  enemy,  and. 
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agreeably  to  the  answer  of  the  oracle,  a sacrifice  J 
to  insure  the  independence  of  his  country.  (Hero- 
dotus, lib.  vii.  cap.  210-228.)  This  event  has 
given  Thermopylae  all  its  interest,  and  will  make  ' 
it  be  held  in  ‘everlasting  remembrance.’  After 
the  filial  defeat  of  the  Persians  a magnificent  • 
monument,  the  ruins  of  which  still  remain,  was 
erected  in  honour  of  Leonidas  and  his  heroic  com-  j 

tuuiions.  It  had  an  inscription,  said  by  Cicero, 
>y  whom  it  has  been  translated,  to  have  been 
written  by  Simonides  (TuscuL,  i.  cap.  42), 
and  which  lias  been  rendered  into  English  as 
follows 

* To  Lacodiemon**  sons.  O stranger,  tell 
That  here,  obedient  to  their  laws,  we  fell.’ 

The  ground  near  the  Sperchius,  on  which  the 
army  of  Xerxes  was  encamped  during  the  attack  1 
on  ThermopyliC,  could  not  jiossibly  have  accom-  j 
modated  his  troops  had  their  numbers  approached 
to  any  thing  like  those  specified  by  Herodotus. 
Rut  there  cannot  l>e  so  much  as  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt  that  these  are  grossly,  and,  indeed,  ludi-  ! 
crously,  exaggerated.  To  sup{K)sc,  as  is  stated  j 
by  the  venerable  father  of  history,  that  the  army 
which  Xerxes  led  to  Thermopylae  and  his  fleet 
comprised  5,283,2*20  troops,  sailors,  and  male  fol-  1 
lowers  of  all  descriptions  (Herod.,  lib.  vii.  cap.  . 
187),  exclusive  of  women  and  eunuchs,  is  a pal-  i 
liable  absurdity.  It  may  lie  confidently  affirmed 
that  no  such  force  ever  was  brought  together,  and  | 
that  if  it  were  it  could  neither  be  fed  nor  kept 1 
together  for  the  shortest  period.  The  statements  j 
of  Herodotus  are  founded  merely  on  rumour,  which  1 
is  always  sure  to  exaggerate  that  which  is  really 
great;  and  the  Creeks  were  particularly  prone 
to  magnify  their  exploits  beyond  all  reasonable 
bounds. 

TIIETFORD,  a pari,  and  mun.  bor.  of  Eng- 
land. chiefly  in  the  co.  Norfolk,  but  partly  in 
Suffolk ; being  separated  by  the  little  Ouse  into  2 I 
unequal  parts,  at  the  intersection  of  the  roads  | 
from  Newmarket  to  Norwich,  and  from  Rottesdale 
to  Lynn  ; 26  m.  S\V.  by  W.  Norwich,  and  95  m. 
NE.  London  by  Great  Eastern  railway.  Pop.  of 
bor.  4,208  in  1861.  Area  of  pari,  bor.,  which 
comprises  the  3 para,  of  .St.  Cathbcrt,  St,  Mary, 
and  St,  Peter,  8,2 <0  acres.  The  town  is  straggling, 
and  irregularly  built,  with  little  trade  or  manu- 
factures ; but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  decaying, 
and  lias  a clean  and  respectable  appearance.  It 
lias,  however,  increased  in  late  years  very  little 
beyond  its  former  limits.  St.  Peter’s,  called  the 
• black  church,’  from  being  constructed  mostly  of 
flint,  was  principally  rebuilt  in  1789;  it  is  pro- 
vided with  buttresses  and  battlements.  The 
guildhall  is  a fine  old  building,  erected  in  the 
time  of  Charles  II.  The  market-house,  roofed  ; 
with  iron ; the  jail,  a large  but  ill  contrived 
building;  the  bridewell,  workhouse,  several  dis- 
senting chapels,  and  a theatre,  occasionally  opened, 
are  the  other  prinequil  buildings.  A hospital 
for  two  poor  men  and  two  women,  and  a free 
grammar  school,  were  established  in  the  reign  of 
.lames  L;  and  it  has,  besides,  almshouses  founded 
in  1680,  a national  school,  funds  for  apprenticing 
|*oor  children,  and  many  minor  charities.  Thet- 
ford is  governed  by  a mayor,  3 aldermen,  and 
12  councillors:  its  earliest  extant  charter  is  of i 
William  III.  It  has  no  commission  of  the  pence,  ( 
but  petty  sessions  and  a court  of  record  are  held 
weekly.  The  corp.  revenue  is  principally  derived 
from  the  tolls  on  navigation  from  Thctford  to 
White  House  Kerry,  under  local  acts.  Thetford  j 
lias  sent  2 moms,  to  the  II.  of  C.  since  the  reign  ' 
of  Edward  VI. : previously  to  the  Reform  Act  the  ! 
right  of  voting  was  vested  iu  the  mayor,  bur-  | 


gesses,  and  commonalty.  The  limits  of  the  pari. 
Iior.  were  not  affected  by  the  Boundary  Act,  Reg. 
electors,  223  in  1865.  The  town  is  a polling-place 
for  the  W.  div.  of  Norfolk. 

Thetford  is  generally  .supposed  to  occupy  the 
site  of  the  Situmaffuu  of  the  Romans.  During  the 
Heptarchy  it  was  the  cap.  of  the  East  Anglian 
kingdom,  and  on  the  E.  side  of  the  town  are  re- 
mains of  intrenchraenU  supjioscd  to  date  from  that 
period.  In  the  time  of  Canute  a convent  was 
founded  in  the  town,  some  remains  of  which  arc 
still  extant.  The  gateway  of  a priory,  founded  in 
1104,  and  some  traces  of  a monastery,  established 
at  a later  period,  may  also  be  seen.  In  the  reign 
of  Edward  HI.  it  is  said  to  have  had  24  principal 
streets,  5 market-places,  20  churches,  8 monas- 
teries, and  6 hospitals,  besides  other  public  foun- 
dations; but  these  statements  are  of  doubtful 
authenticity,  and  are  probably  much  exaggerated. 
It  has  been  occasionally  visited  in  more  modem 
times  by  some  of  the  British  sovereigns,  particu- 
larly James  I„  who  had  a hunting-seat  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Among  the  natives  of  Thetford 
who  have  attracted  notice,  the  most  celebrated  by 
fur  was  Thomas  Paine,  author  of  the  once  famous 
but  now  forgotten  pamphlets,  entitled  ‘ Common 
Sense,’  ‘ Rights  of  Man,’  ‘ Age  of  Reason,’  drc. 
Paine  was  bom  on  the  29th  of  January,  1737 ; his 
father,  who  was  a staymaker  in  Thetford,  belonged 
to  the  Quakers. 

THIBET,  or  TIBET  (native  Toup'ho , Bhote, , 
and  I*ue-hoachim , * snowy  region  of  the  north’),  a 
very  extensive  region  of  Central  Asia,  mostly  com- 
prised within  the  Chinese  empire,  between  lat. 
22°  an<l  31°  N.  and  long.  72°  and  104°  E.,  having 
N.  Chinese  Turkestan  and  the  desert  of  Cobi;  E. 
the  Chinese  prov.  of  Se-tchuen ; S.  Yun-nan ; N. 
Birmah,  and  the  Great  Himalaya,  separating  it 
from  Assam,  Bootan,  Sikkim,  Nepaul,  and  the 
upper  British  provs. ; and  W.  the  Punjab  terri- 
tories N.  of  the  Himalaya,  Budukh-shan,  the  Bee- 
loot  Tagh  Mountains,  Ac.  The  W.  ports  of  this 
vast  tract,  called  Little  Thibet  (including  Ladakh, 
Le,  Baltee),  appear,  however,  to  be  independent  of 
China.  Its  boundaries  on  every  side  but  the  S. 
being  so  uncertain,  and  our  knowledge  of  the 
country  so  limited,  it  is  impossible  to  form  any- 
thing like  an  accurate  estimate  either  of  its  area 
or  pop.  Thibet,  though  it  does  not  include  the 
highest  summits  of  the  Himalaya,  comprises  a 
large  portion  of  the  elevated  table  land  in  the 
centre  of  the  continent,  with  the  sources  of  almost 
all  the  great  rivers  of  8.  Asia,  including  the  Indus, 
Sutleje,  Ganges,  Brahmaputra,  Irrawadi,  Than- 
lweng,  and  Menam-kong  or  river  of  Camboia,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  great  Chinese  rivers,  the  Ynng- 
tsc-kiang,  and  Hoang-lio.  Its  mountain-chains 
generally  run  parallel  to  the  Great  Himalaya,  of 
which  Thibet  is  the  N.  slope;  but  some  are  said 
to  stretch  in  a NE.  direction  to  the  frontiers  of 
Koko-nor,  and  others  extend  from  N.  to  S.  between 
the  valleys  of  the  great  rivers  in  the  $E.  Thibet 
has  numerous  lakes ; the  chief  arc  the  Tengkiri- 
nor,  the  largest,  about  110  m.  NW.  Lassa,  and  the 
lake  Palte  or  Yamo-rouk,  8.  of  the  San-po  river, 
which  surrounds  in  the  form  of  a ring  a large 
island  of  a shape  similar  to  its  own. 

According  to  Mr.  Turner  (Thibet,  p.  216),  there 
is  a very  striking  contrast  in  the  face  of  the  country 
in  passing  from  Bootan  into  Thibet.  1 Bootan 
presents  to  the  view  mountains  covered  with  per- 
petual  verdure,  and  rich  in  forests  of  large  and 
lofty  trees,  while  not  a slope  or  narrow  slip  of  land 
between  the  ridges  lies  unimproved.  Thibet,  on 
the  other  hand,  strikes  a traveller  at  first,  sight  as 
one  of  the  least  favoured  countries  under  heaven, 
| and  appears  to  be  in  a great  measure  incapable  of 
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culture.  It  exhibits  only  low  rocky  hills,  without 
any  visible  vegetation,  or  extensive  arid  plains, 
both  of  the  roost  stem  and  stubborn  aspect,  puv- 
mising  full  as  little  as  they  produce.  Its  climate 
is  c«dd  and  bleak  in  the  extreme,  from  the  severe 
effects  of  which  the  inhabs.  are  obliged  to  seek 
refuge  in  sheltered  valleys  and  hollows,  or  amidst 
the  warmest  aspects  of  tile  rocks.  Yet  the  advan- 
tages that  the  one  country  possesses  in  fertility 
and  in  the  richness  of  its  forests  ami  fruits,  are 
amply  counterbalanced  in  the  other  by  its  nume- 
rous flocks  and  invaluable  mines.  Ah  one  seems 
to  possess  the  pabulum  of  vegetable,  in  the  other 
we  find  the  superabundance  of  animal  life.  The 
variety  and  quantity  of  wild-fowl,  game,  and 
beasts  of  prey,  flocks,  droves,  and  herds  in  Thit>et 
are  astonishing.  In  Bootan, except  domestic  crea- 
tures, nothing  of  the  sort  is  tola?  seen.' 

The  same  division  of  the  seasons  prevails  here 
as  in  Bengal.  The  spring,  from  March  to  May,  is 
marked  by  a variable  atmosphere,  heat,  thunder- 
storms, and  occasionally  refreshing  showers.  From 
June  to  Sept,  is  the  damp  season,  when  heavy  anti 
continued  rains  throughout  most  jwirts  ot  the 
country  swell  the  rivers,  which  bear  off  the  Miqdua 
waters  to  augment  the  inundation  of  Bengal. 
From  Oct.  to  March  a clear  and  uniform  sky 
succeeds,  seldom  obscured  either  by  fogs  or  clouds, 
and  for  the  first  three  months  of  this  season  a 
degree  of  cold  is  felt,  among  the  lofty  mountain 
ranges  of  the  S.,  far  greater,  perhaps,  than  is  known 
to  prevail  in  Europe. 

This  region  is  remarkable  at  all  seasons  for  the 
dryness  of  the  winds,  ami  meat  and  fish  are  pre- 
pared for  carriage  to  any  distance,  and  will  keep 
to  any  season  of  the  year,  by  being  dried  up  by 
exposure  to  the  frosty  air.  Vegetation  is  frequently 
dried  to  brittleness,  ami  every  plant  may  be  rubbed 
between  the  fingers  into  dust.  Goitre,  syphilis, 
and  smallpox  appear  to  be  the  most  severe  dis- 
eases in  Thibet,  and,  unfortunately,  are  very  pre- 
valent. Syphilis  is  said,  by  an  English  surgeon, 
to  make  a more  rapid  progress,  and  rage  with  more 
violence  here  than  in  any  other  country.  (Saunders, 
p.  410.)  Catarrhs  ami  rheumatism  arc  more  fre- 
quent than  in  Bengnl. 

Of  the  geology  of  Thibet  there  exist  only  scat- 
tered notices.  Moorcroft  found  that  the  hills  in 
parts  of  Little  Thiliet  consisted  apparently  of  clay- 
slate,  fragments  of  granite  and  quartz  being  strewn 
upon  their  sides.  (Mootcrufl’a  Travels,  L 489.)  The 
latter  rocks,  with  primary  limestone,  talc,  and 
similar  formations,  seem  to  enter  m««d  largely  into 
the  mountain  ranges,  where  they  arc  often  inter- 
spersed with  beds  of  clay  and  sand,  and  occasion- 
ally of  chalk.  Tincal  is  obtained  in  inexhaustible 
quantities;  rock  salt  is  met  with  in  many  parts, 
and  nitre  effloresces  abundantly  on  the  surface  of 
the  soil.  Gold  is  found  in  lumps  and  irregular 
veins,  or  in  the  form  of  dust  in  the  rivers,  and  is 
frequently  of  great  purity.  There  are  mines  of 
lead,  silver,  copper,  and  cinnabar,  but  few'  if  any 
of  iron,  though  chnlvlieate  springs  are  very  fre- 
quent, The  difficulty  of  procuring  fuel  for  smelt- 
ing the  loss  valuable  ores  proves  an  insuperable 
obstacle  to  success  in  mining  : timber  of  all  kinds 
is  rare,  and  the  dung  of  animals  is  the  only  sub- 
stitute fur  tire-wood.  The  discovery  of  a coai  mine 
would  be  an  invaluable  acquisition  to  Thibet. 

The  usual  crops  are  barley,  coarse  pease,  and 
wheat.  The  tirst  forms  by  far  the  largest  propor-  i 
tion  of  the  whole ; wheat  never  enters  into  the 
food  of  the  poorer  classes,  ami  rice  is  not  cultivataL  | 
A brief  notice  of  the  agriculture  and  vegetable 
products  of  Little  Thibet  will  bo  found  under  the 
article  Ladakh.  Turnips  and  radishes  are  almost 
the  only  garden  vegetables,  ami  fruits  are  of  little 


variety.  For  most  vegetable  products,  and,  in- 
deed, medicinal  plants,  Thibet  is  dependent  on 
Bootan,  Xcpaul,  and  the  other  countries  8.  of  the 
Himalaya. 

Among  the  useful  animals  of  Thibet,  sheep  merit 
a distinguished  rank.  The  flocks  of  these  are  nu- 
merous, and  upon  them  the  chief  reliance  of  the 
inhabs.  is  placed.  A peculiar  variety,  which  scans 
indigenous  to  the  country,  is  of  small  size,  with 
black  heads  and  legs,  and  soft  wool ; their  mutton, 
which  is  almost  the  only  animal  food  used  in 
Thibet,  being  said  to  be  the  finest  in  the  world. 
The  sheep  are  occasionally  employed  as  beasts  of 
burden,  being  laden  with  salt  and  grain.  They 
are  the  bearers  of  their  own  coats  to  the  best  marts, 

! where  the  wool  is  usually  made  into  a narrow 
I cloth  resembling  frieze  or  thick  coarse  blanketing. 

| The  skins  of  both  sheep  and  lamln  are  commonly 
cured  with  the  wool  on;  and,  in  order  to  secure  a 
silky  softness  of  the  fleece,  the  ewes  are  sometimes 
killed  before  their  time  of  yeaning,  when  their 
skins  bear  a high  price  in  (’hum  ami  all  over  Tar- 
tary. The  Thibet  goat  ( Capra  himn>),  which  af- 
fords the  valuable  material  for  the  shawl  manu- 
facture, feeds,  like  the  sheep,  in  large  numltei* 
together.  These  are  perhaps  the  most  lieautiful 
among  the  whole  tribe  of  goats.  Their  colour*  are 
various ; black,  white,  of  a faint  bluish  tinge,  and 
j of  a shade  something  lighter  than  a fawn.  They 
have  straight  hums,  and  are  of  a lower  stature  t han 
| the  smallest  sheep  in  England.  The  material  used 
| for  the  manufacture  of  shawls  is  of  a light  line 
texture,  and  clothes  the  animal  next  the  skin.  A 
coarse  covering  of  long  hair  grows  above  this, 
and  preserves  the  softness  of  the  interior  coat. 

| The  creature  Li,  no  doubt,  indebted  for  the  warmth 
and  tine  quality  of  the  Inner  to  the  nature  of  the 
climate  and  country  it  inhabits.  On  removing 
some  of  the  goats  to  the  hot  atmosphere  of  Bengal, 
Turner  says  they  quickly  lost  their  beautiful 
clothing,  and  a cutaneous  eruptive  humour  soon 
destroyed  almost  all  their  coat.  He  was  also  un- 
successful, after  repeated  trials,  in  attempting  to 
acclimatise  the  animal  in  Flnglnml.  (Turner’s 
Thibet,  p.  356.)  Recently,  indeed,  the  Thibet  goat 
has  lieen  naturalised  in  France;  hut  it  is  quite 
certain,  frura  the  great  difference  of  the  climate, 
that  the  wool  will,  in  no  long  time,  lose  all  its 
distinguishing  and  most  valuable  qualities.  The 
roost  valuable  species  of  cattle  is  the  vaik,  or 
grunting  ox  (Bosffrunirrui)tM hich  is  also  indigenous 
to  the  country.  Their  cows  supply  an  abundance 
of  rich  milk:  they  are  very  useful  as  beasts  of 
burden,  and  throughout  Hindustan  their  bushy 
tails  are  in  great  request  as  chowriea  to  drive  away 
tiies,  A*c.  For  agricultural  labour,  small  ait  lie, 
like  those  of  Bengal,  arc  chiefly  employed.  Most 
of  the  native  animals  of  Thibet,  as  the  hare,  hhaml 
(Oris  ammtm),  dog,  dr.,  have  long  furry  coats. 
Among  the  wild  animals,  perhaps  the  most  cu- 
rious is  the  niusk  deer,  which  delights  in  excessive 
cold.  It  is  nbout  the  height  of  a moderately-sized 
hog,  which  it  closely  resemble*  in  the  figure  of 
the  body.  It  has  a small  head,  a thick  and  round 
hind  quarter,  no  tail,  and  extremely  delicate  limbs. 
The  hair  with  which  it  is  covered  is  prodigiously 
copious,  and  grows  erect  all  over  the  bixlv,  in  some 
parts  to  between  two  and  three  inches  in  length, 
thin,  flexible,  and  undulated.  Its  colour  at  the 
base  is  white,  in  the  middle  black,  and  brown  at 
the  points.  The  musk  is  a secretion  formed  in  a 
little  hag  at  the  navel,  and  found  only  in  the  ninle. 
The  musk  deer,  valuable  for  this  product,  is  deemed 
the  property  of  the  state,  and  is  hunted  only  by 
permission  of  government. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  renlury,  the  valley  of 
J lion  mi  in  Thibet  was  particularly  famous  for  the 
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manufacture  of  woollen  cloth,  for  which  there  was 
an  extensive  demand.  The  cloths,  which  were 
confined  to  two  colours,  garnet  and  white,  seldom 
exceeded  half  a yard  in  breadth,  and  were  woven 
very  thick  and  dose.  A good  deal  of  cloth  is  also 
said  to  he  made  at  Lassa.  great  quantities  of  a red 
colour  being  annually  exported  into  China.  Moor- 
croft  (Travels,  p.  71-74)  describes  the  process  of 
weaving  at  Piti,  in  Little  Thibet,  as  follows 
The  two  ends  of  the  warp  are  fastened  together, 
and  it  is  then  stretched  upon  two  rods,  one  fixed 
to  the  body  of  the  weaver  (who  is  invariably  a 
woman)  by  a cord,  which  admits  of  the  work  being 
loosened  or  tightened  at  pleasure,  ami  the  other 
well  fastened  to  some  stones  at  a distance,  equal 
to  half  the  length  of  the  cloth.  The  whole  is 
close  to  the  ground,  on  which  the  workwoman  sits, 
but  the  |K»rtion  close  to  her  is  Hlightly  elevated  by 
a third  r«>d  ; loops,  each  including  a thread,  ami 
received  upon  a small  stick  like  a rattan,  supply 
the  place  of  a huddle : of  these  them  are  three  sets, 
which  draw  up  parts  of  the  warp  alternately  as 
required.  A large  heavy  mesh,  into  which  a thin 
liar  of  iron  is  inserted,  is  a substitute  for  the  reed, 
and  three  or  more  heavy  strokes  are  made  with 
its  armed  edge  upon  every  thread  of  the  woof. 
The  last  instrument  must  be  taken  out  after  the 
insertion  of  each  piece  of  yam,  ami  when  placed 
perpendicularly,  with  its  two  edges  separating 
the  warp,  abundance  of  room  Is  given  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  balls  of  worsted  made  use  of  without 
the  covering  of  a shuttle.  This  part  of  the  process 
is  tedious, but  the  warp  is  prepared  in  a quick  ami 
simple  way:  several  pegs  arc  driven  into  the 
ground,  so  near  each  other  that  the  whole  may  be 
reached  without  anv  material  movement  of  the 
body;  the  yam  is  fastened  to  one  of  them,  and 
carried  on  round  the  others  till  a sufficient  quantity 
has  been  wound ; all  are  then  taken  out  except 
three,  which  have  their  places  supplied  by  rods, 
and  the  warp  only  requires  spreading.  Every 
woman  knows  how  to  weave,  but  only  half  their 
number  may  l»e  considered  as  employed  in  the 
manufacture,  for  if  a house  contain  two,  one  is 
usually  busy  in  domestic  afl'airs.  Twenty-six 
thousand  yards,  17  inches  wide,  may  be  fabricated 
annually  in  the  Piti  district,  of  which  about  half  | 
is  exported.’  Further  N.  a coarse  loom  is  in  use, ! 
not  very  unlike  thnt  common  in  Europe.  Several 
varieties  of  cloth  are  manufactured : some  thick 
and  heavv,  with  a long  nap,  others  line.  All  the 
wool  useJ  is  of  a coarse  kind,  ami  in  consequence 
the  finer  cloths  have  a hardness,  something  similar 
to  that  of  camlet  or  plaid,  to  which  they  are  little 
inferior.  Very  good  sacking  is  also  made  of  the 
hair  and  wool  from  tlic  vaik. 

Thibet  has,  from  time  immemorial,  been  a 
country  of  considerable  traffic;  but  here,  as  in 
Bootan,  foreign  trade  in  monopolised  by  the  go- 
vernment, and  a few  of  the  first  officers  of  state. 
The  commerce  is  principally  with  China,  the  Chi- 
nese trade  being  carried  on  partly  at  Sin-ning,  a 
garrison  town  on  the  W.  frontier  of  China,  and 
partly  at  Lassa,  by  caravans  which  come  there  in 
October.  These  consist  of  500  or  600  persons,  who 
bring  goods  on  cattle,  mules,  and  sometimes  burses, 
exchanging  tea,  silver  bullion,  brocades,  ami 
fruits,  for  tine  and  coarse  woollen  cloths,  gold  dust, 
and  Bengal  goods.  The  imports  from  China  are 
large,  consisting  principally  of  tea,  and,  next  to  it, 
of  tobacco,  quicksilver,  cinnabar,  furs,  porcelain, 
musical  instruments,  European  cutlery,  pearls,  ami 
coral.  From  Bootan  and  Bengal,  Thibet  receives 
English  bruad-cloths,  piece  go<xis,  Allahabad  cloth, 
kiments,  c«»arse  sugar,  tobacco,  indigo,  pa | ter,  rice, 
sandal  wood,  spices,  gums,  and  otter  skins.  Many 
of  ihtac  articles  come  through  Ncpaul,  which  re- 
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ceives  all  its  Chinese  imports  through  Thibet. 
The  trode  with  Assam  is  very  limited,  but  small 
quantities  of  rice,  c<»arse  silk,  iron,  and  sticklac 
are  imjxirted;  from  Turkestan  conic  horses  and 
camels.  From  Ladakh  E,  Thibet  receives  dried 
fruits,  shawls,  gamboge,  and  saffron.  The  general 
returns  of  Thibet  are  in  gold  dust,  silver,  tincal, 
musk,  woollen  cloths,  goat  and  lamb  skins,  ami 
rock  salt;  the  goats’  hair  is  almost  all  sent  through 
Ladakh  to  Cashmere  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
Cashmere  shawLs. 

In  Little  Thibet  traffic  is  carried  on  chiefly  by 
barter,  and  money  Is  almost  unknown.  Salt,  wool, 
turquoises,  sheep,  and  goats  arc  imported  from 
Chan-thun,  or  Chinese  Thibet,  and  are  paid  for 
with  grain,  woollen  cloth,  and  horses.  From 
Bisahar  and  Kiilu  (to  Piti)  come  iron,  cooking 
utensils,  brass,  copper,  tobacco,  rice,  dried  fruits, 
tea-cups,  timber,  ami  amber,  paid  for  in  a similar 
way.  The  iron  and  metal  vessels  of  the  S.  are 
sent  to  Le,  in  exchauge  for  tea,  coarse  cloth,  coral, 
and  dyeing  drugs.  Further  details  respecting 
the  trade  of  Little  Thibet  will  be  found  in  the  art. 
Ladakh. 

The  modes  of  conveyance  in  Thibet  differ  alto- 
gether from  those  of  Bootan.  In  the  latter  all 
species  of  goods  are  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
people,  chiefly  the  females:  in  Thibet,  they  arc  con- 
veyed by  the  chowry  cattle,  horses,  mules  and  asses. 
The  horses,  which  arc  very  docile,  are  not  natives 
of  Thibet,  but  mostly  brought  from  Turkestan, 
after  having  been  carefully  emasculated,  to  pre- 
vent their  pnqtagating  their  s|M*cics.  Chinn  has 
been  justly  celebrated  for  her  magnificent  bridges 
and  public  works,  but  Thibet  is  fur  from  shnriug  in 
this  celebrity.  Over  one  river,  crossed  by  Mr. 
'rumor  (Embassy  to  Thibet,  p.  229),  was  con- 
structed a long  bridge,  upon  9 piers,  of  very  rude 
structure.  ‘ The  piers  were  composed  of  rough 
stones,  without  cement;  but  to  hold  them  to- 
gether, large  trees,  with  their  roots  and  branches, 
had  been  inserted ; and  some  of  them  were  vege- 
tating. Slight  beams  of  limlier  were  laid  from 
pier  to  pier;  and  upon  them  large  fiat,  stones  were 
loosely  placed,  that  tilted  and  rattled  when  trod 
upon;  ami  this,  I fear,  is  a s|»ocimeii  of  their  best 
bridges.  Many  were  extremely  dangerous  to  puss 
over.*  The  boats,  also,  used  to  cross  the  rivers  are 
of  a very  rude  kind;  some  are  made  chiefly  of 
leather,  consisting  of  a rude  skeleton  of  wood, 
w ith  thwarts  ami  ribs,  over  which  a hull’s  hide  is 
stretched. 

The  country  is  politically  divided  into  Wei  and 
Tsang,  or  Hither  ami  Farther  Thibet.  Wei  is  that 
division  bordering  on  China,  having  fur  its  cap. 
Lassa,  or  II ’lassa,  the  residence  of  the  Dahu  Lama. 
It  is  divided  into  8 cantons,  that  of  Lassa  being 
the  principal ; and  39  feudal  townships,  called 
tooHzes,  which  lie  northward,  contiguous  to  some 
similar  townships  in  the  country  of  Ko-ko-nor. 
Tsang,  or  Ulterior  Thibet,  is  YV.  of  the  former, 
and  extends  YV.  from  about  loug.  90°  K.  It  is 
divided  into  7 cantons,  its  cap.  being  Toshoo- 
IxMHiiboo.  These  2 prova.  arc  under  the  direction 
of  two  ministers,  sent  from  the  imperial  cabinet  at 
Pekin;  and  of  two  high  priests  of  Thiliet,  called 
Dalai  Lama  and  Hantchin-erdeni.  The  minis- 
terial residents  govern  both  provs.  conjointly, 
consulting  only  with  the  Dalai  Lama  for  the  affairs 
of  Hither,  ami  with  the  Baiitchin-erUeni  for  those 
of  Farther  Thibet.  All  ap|K»intmcnls  to  offices  of 
government  and  titles  of  nobility  must  l»e  approved 
by  the  Chinese  officers.  But  in  minor  matters  the 
residents  do  not  interfere,  leaving  such  affairs  to 
the  secular  deputies  of  the  high  priests,  called 
D’hclin.  The  government  of  tin*  39  feudal  town- 
[ ships  in  Hither  Thibet,  and  of  the  Tumuli  or  Dam 
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Mongols  inhabiting  the  N.  frontier,  is  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  resident*.  Two  officers  natives  of 
the  country,  are  sent  to  each  canton  from  Lassa, 
and  relic ved  every  three  years.  The  subordinate 
management  of  the  communities  is  intrusted  to 
two  officers  in  each,  the  d’heba  and  vazir,  the 
former  ap|K)inted  from  Laasa,  the  latter  a native 
of  the  place,  who,  with  the  chief  lama  of  the 
village,  form  a sort  of  local  council,  dependent  on 
the  provincial  authorities;  who  again  am  obliged 
to  refer  to  the  capital  for  instructions  in  all  extra- 
ordinary cases. 

Thibet  is  remarkable  as  being  the  central  seat 
and  headquarters  of  Buddhism,  where  the  Bud- 
dhic  religion  is  preserved  in  its  greatest  purity. 
The  whole  nation  is  divided  into  two  distinct  and 

jinrate  classes,  those  w ho  earn-  on  the  business 
of  the  world,  and  those  who  hold  intercourse  with 
heaven.  No  interference  of  the  laity  ever  inter- , 
rupts  the  regulated  duties  of  the  clergy,  nor  do  | 
the  latter  ever  employ  themselves  in  secular 
a flairs.  In  this,  and  in  the  absence  of  castes,  con- 
sist suae  of  the  most  striking  differences  between 
the  religion  of  Thibet  and  that  of  Hindustan,  all 
distinction  of  caste  being  utterly  repudiated  by 
the  Bhuddhic  faith.  The  priests  of  Thibet  are 
all  called  lama*,  and  the  Grand,  or  Dalai,  Lama, 
who  resides  at  Lassa,  is  believed  by  his  adher- 
ents to  Ik*  an  incarnation  of  the  Divinity  in  a 
human  form.  On  the  dissolution  of  his  body,  he 
is  supposed  to  reappear  in  the  body  of  some  in- 
fant, who  subsequently  passes  through  the  term 
of  his  mortal  existence  with  all  the  honours  of  the 
Orand  I -am  a.  The  Teeshoo  Lama  and  others 

are  also  supposed  to  be  divine  incarnations,  occu- 
pying successively  different  bodies.  The  Bud- 
dhists of  Thibet  have  convents  for  men  and 
women,  and  their  religious  institutions  present 
several  striking  coincidences  with  those  of  the  K. 
Catholic  church. 

The  written  laws  of  Thibet,  which  are  said  to 
be  of  high  antiquity,  have  in  recent  times  been 
modified  in  accordance  with  those  of  Chinn. 
Bobbery  or  dacoity  is  usually  punished  by  i**r- 
petual  banishment,  murder  by  death.  Adultery 
is  not  classed  among  serious  criminal  offences, 
and  strict  chastity  before  marriage  is  not  expected 
in  the  fair  sex.  In  Thibet,  as  in  Boo  tan  nml  other 
countries  of  the  Himalaya,  the  practice  of  po/y- 
undria  is  common ; a female  nssociniing  herself 
with  all  the  brothers  of  a family,  without  n-strie- 
tion  of  age  or  numbers.  The  choice  of  the  wife  is 
the  privilege  of  the  elder  brother. 

The  people  of  Thibet  belong  to  the  great  Tartar 
family.  Their  physical  appearance  has  been  al- 
ready noticed.  (See  Asia.)  They  are  said  to  Ik* 
mild  and  humane,  but  their  intellect  is  sluggish, 
and  they  have  never  exhibited  the  enterprise  of 
their  neighbours  either  to  the  N.  or  8 At  Dras, 
in  W.  Thibet.  Moorcroft  (Travels,  ii.  43)  found  the 
pop.  much  addicted  to  pilfering;  but  he  says  that 
this  is  not  the  character  of  the  people  in  general, 
especially  of  those  who  follow  the  faith  of  Buddha  ; 
the  people  of  Dras  are  Mohammedans,  ami,  like 
those  of  Ladakh  generally,  have  suffered  much 
moral  detriment  from  contact  with  the  Cashme- 
rians.  In  this  part  of  Thibet  the  houses  are  built 
of  pebbles,  cemented  with  earth,  having  terraced 
roofs,  without  chimneys.  Further  E.  the  pea- 
sants’ dwellings  arc  mean  structures,  resembling 
brick-kilns  in  sha|>e  and  size,  and  built  of  rough 
stone*  lica|K*d  upon  each  other  without  cement. 
The  great  scarcity  of  timber  in  Thibet  prevents 
the  higher  class  of  inhabs.  from  Ixxirding  the  floors 
of  their  rooms,  which  are  accordingly  of  stone  or  j 
marble.  Bedsteads  appear  to  lie  w holly  unknown ; 
the  general  custom  is  to  spread  on  the  floor,  by  | 
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wav  of  a bed,  a thiek  mat  trass,  w hich  serves  for  a 
scat  by  day.  Both  sexes  dress  chiefly  in  woollens, 
in  which  yellow  and  red  are  predominant  colours, 
with  upper  garments  of  sheep,  goat,  or  jackal 
skins,  and  high  and  thick  lx* its ; but  the  upper 
classes  partly  in  silks,  and  in  cloaks  lined  with 
sable  or  other  furs.  Their  food  prinri|ially  consists 
of  barley,  variously  prepared,  with  tea.  spirits, 
lx*er  and  mutton,  which  last  they  prefer  raw. 
Th»*ir  meals  are  taken  at  no  stated  times,  but 
under  the  impulse  of  hunger.  The  business  of  the 
day  usually  begins  bv  prayer ; they  then  follow 
their  peculiar  avocations  till  evening,  which  is 
always  sjx-nt  in  recreation,  music  and  dancing 
being  among  their  principal  amusements. 

Tlie  art  of  printing  has,  from  a very  remote  age, 
been  practised  in  Thibet,  But  no  improvements 
appear  to  have  been  made  in  any  branch  of  science 
known  to  the  inhabs.  Their  mode  of  printing  has 
probably  been  derived  from  China,  but  they 
esteem  the  city  of  Benares  as  the  traditional 
source  of  both  their  learning  and  religion.  There 
appears  to  have  been  from  the  remotest  time  a 
connection  between  Thibet  and  India;  and  the 
uchm  character,  in  which  the  sacred  writings  of 
this  people  are  preserved,  liears  a strong  resem- 
blance to  that  of  the  Sanscrit.  The  urnin,  or  ordi- 
nary character  of  business  and  correspondence,  is 
distinct  from  the  former. 

Several  remarkable  customs  prevail  in  Thibet, 
In  every  visit  of  ceremony  a silk  scarf,  usually 
white,  and  with  the  mystic  sentence  Dom  tunnr 
fxtre  me  oom  interwoven  at  both  ends,  is  invariably 
exchanged  at  every  visit  of  ceremony,  and  accom- 
panies every  letter  sent,  between  people  of  every 
rank  and  station  in  life.  * This  usage,’  savs  Tur- 
ner. 4 is  observed  in  all  the  territory  of  tne  Deb 
Knjah  (Bootnn):  it  obtains  throughout  Thibet;  it 
extends  from  Turkestan  to  the  confines  of  the 
Great  Desert;  it  is  practised  in  China,  and,  I 
doubt  not,  reaches  to  the  limits  of  Mantchoo  Tar- 
tan'.’ Another  custom,  which  the  people  share 
w ith  the  Panee*,  is  that  of  exposing  the  bodies  of 
the  dead  among  the  laity  to  be  devoured  by  car- 
nivorous birds.  The  bodies  of  sovereign  lamas 
after  death  are  dried  bv  exposure  to  the  air,  and 
preserved  enshrined;  those  of  inferior  lamas  are 
usually  burnt,  and  their  ashes  inclosed  in  little 
metallic  idols.  Other  corjiees  are  committed  to 
the  rivers,  hut  the  inhumation  of  tlie  dead  is 
totally  unknown. 

Thibet  appears  to  have  had  relation*  with  the 
Chinese  empire  at  a very  early  period ; but  it  was 
governed  by  its  own  princes  till  about  1720,  when 
the  emperor  Knng-he  acquired  its  sovereignty. 
Still  the  greater  share  of  power  was  left  in  the 
hands  of  tlie  Grand  Lama  till  the  invasion  of  the 
Ncpaul  (jorkhas  in  171-0,  when,  on  their  expulsion 
by  the  Chinese,  the  present  form  of  government 
was  established,  anil  strangers,  formerly  ]icnnittcd 
to  enter  the  country,  were  excluded. 

THIBET,  a town  of  Belgium,  prov.  W*  Flan- 
ders, anrond.  Bruges,  cap.  cant.,  a little  S.  of  the 
railway  between  Bruges  and  Ghent,  13  m.  SSK. 
the  former.  Pop.  10.1*10  in  1800.  Thielt  ha*  no 
government  establishments  or  public  buildings  of 
any  consequence ; but  it  is  a busy  anil  flourishing 
town,  with  manufactures  of  leather,  hats,  soap, 
ami  lace,  being  indebted  for  its  prosperity  to  its 
situation  near  a tributary  of  the  Lys.  which  gives 
it  the  advantage  of  a considerable  inland  navi- 
gation. It  unites  with  Poperingon  in  sending 
three  mems.  to  the  provincial  states.  Among  the 
native*  of  Tliielt  was  Oliver  Leila  in,  the  barber, 
and  afterward*  the  favourite,  of  Ixnns  XL  This 
unworthy  minion,  vfho  figures  as  an  important 
personage  in  Scott’s  novel  of  4 Quentin  Durward.’ 
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did  not  escape  the  fate  due  to  his  deserts,  having  I nually,  and  sworn  in  at  the  court  loot  of  the  lord 
been  hanged  in  1481,  after  the  death  of  Louis.  [ of  the  manor.  The  former  bor.  comprised  only  a 
THIERS,  a town  of  France,  dip.  Puy  de  Dome, ' part  of  the  old  town  of  Thirsk.  It  sent  two 
cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Durolle,  23  m.  EXE.  Cler-  i moms,  to  the  II.  of  C.  in  the  23rd  Edward  I..  and 
monL  Pop.  15,901  in  1861.  The  ap|>eanuice  of  [ again  from  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  down  to  the 
the  town  is  picturesque,  being  situated  ou  the  1 passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  the  right  of  election 
declivity  of  a hill,  and  tolerably  well  built ; but  j being  in  the  owners  of  burgage  tenements.  The 
its  streets  are  narrow  and  steep,  and  its  vicinity  is  : Reform  Act  deprived  Thirsk  of  one  of  its  mem*, 
so  arid  and  hare  that  its  inhnbs.  have  been  always  j Reg.  electors.  412  in  1865.  Markets  on  Mondays, 
obliged  to  depend  mainly  on  their  manufacturing  Fairs,  eight  times  a year  for  cattle,  horses,  sheep, 
industry.  It  has  considerable  fabrics  of  hardware  and  leather. 

and  cutler}',  and  of  woollens,  paper,  leather.  Sec.  TH0MA8T0WX.  an  inland  town  of  Ireland, 
It  is  the  seat  of  tribunals  of  primary  jurisdiction  prov.  Leinster,  co.  Kilkenny,  on  the  Nore,  lx  m. 
and  commerce,  a chamber  of  manufactures,  a X.  Waterford.  Pop.  1,426  in  1861,  against  2,348 
council  des  prud’homme*,  and  a communal  college,  in  1841.  The  town,  which  consists  mostly  of 
It  owes  its  origin  to  a castle  existing  here  in  the  mean  houses,  is  principally  occupied  by  agncul- 
earliest  period  of  the  French  monarchy,  and  is  tural  labourers  and  small  trailers,  generally  in 
sup|M>scd  to  derive  its  present  name  from  Thierri,  very  depressed  circumstances.  The  putdic  build- 
king  of  Met/,  early  in  the  6th  century.  ings  include  the  par.  church,  a Rom.  ('nth.  chapel, 

THIOXVILLE,  a fortilied  town  of  France,  dep.  a court  house,  and  a bridewell.  Lighters  of  from 
Moselle,  cap.  arrotul.,  on  the  Moselle,  16  m.  X.  | 20  to  30  tons  come  up  to  the  town,  which  has 
Metz,  on  the  railway  from  Metz  to  Luxembourg.  ! three  large  tlour-mills,  and  exports  considerable 
Pop.  7,818  in  1861.  The  town  is,  in  general,  well  I quantities  of  Hour,  corn,  and  provisions:  it  has 
built,  and.  unlike  most  fortified  towns,  has  broad  j also  a tannery  and  two  breweries.  Thomas  town 
streets.  It  is  entered  by  three  gates,  and  comma-  sent  two  memo,  to  the  Irish  H.  of  C.,  but  was  dis- 
nicates  with  its  citadel  across  the  river  by  a franchised  at  the  Union.  Quarter  sessions  are  held 
wooden  bridge.  It  hits  a handsome  place  d'armes,  in  January,  April,  July,  ami  October;  and  petty 
three  sides  of  which  are  occupied  by  barracks  and  ! sessions  every  alternate  week.  It  is  a constabulary 
the  fourth  by  the  cavalry  stables  considered  j station.  Markets  on  Mondays  and  Saturdays, 
among  the  best  in  France.  The  new  par.  church,  J Fairs:  March  17,  May  25,  June  29,  and  Sept.  16. 
corn  market,  theatre,  college,  civil  hospital,  and  | THORN,  a fortified  town  of  the  kingdom  and 
the  former  mansion  of  the  governor,  now  the  sub-  prov.  of  Prussia,  reg.  Marionwcrder,  cap.  circ.  on 
prefecture;  the  tribunal  of  primary  jurisdiction,  | the  Vistula,  here  crossed  by  a long  wooden  bridge, 
mayor’s  residence,  and  gendarmerie,  with  the  bo-  about  90  m.  from  its  mouth,  and  52  m.  SSYV. 
tame  garden,  are  all  deserving  of  notice.  Hosier}*,  Marienwerder,  on  the  railway  from  Dontzig  to 
woollen  cloths,  candles,  leather,  liqueurs,  and  Warsaw.  Pop.  15,505  in  1861,  exclusive  of  gam- 
spirits,  are  manufactured  in  the  town  and  its  son  of  2.081  men.  Thom  consists  of  an  old  and 
vicinity.  a new  town,  separated  bv  a wall  and  ditch.  There 

The  kings  of  France,  of  the  first  and  second  are  three  Rom.  Cath.  ami  two  Protestant  churches, 
races,  frequently  resided  here.  After  the  Carlo-  several  convents  and  asylums,  and  a Lutheran 
vingians,  Thionvillc  successively  belonged  to  the  gymnasium.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  courts  for  the 
counts  of  Luxembourg,  and  to  Burgundy,  Austria,  circ.,  and  has  various  manufactures,  and  a consi- 
and  Spain.  It  was  refiealedly  besieged  and  taken  derable  trade.  It  is  very  strong,  its  fortifications 
iti  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  hut  has  belonged  having  been  greatly  improved  and  augmented 
to  France  ever  since  it  surrendered  to  the  Prince  since  1815.  It  was  founded  by  the  first  grand 
of  Comic,  in  1643.  master  of  the  Teutonic  order,  in  1231,  and  most 

THIRSK,  a pari,  bor.,  market  town,  and  par.  of  pan  of  its  principal  edifices  arc  of  old  date.  But 
England,  co.  York,  X.  Riding,  wnpent.  Birdforth,  its  chief  claim  to  notice  is  derived  from  its  having 
on  the  Codbeck,  an  nfllucnt  of  the  Swale  (here  been  the  birthplace  of  Copernicus,  the  discoverer, 
crossed  by  two  stone  bridges),  by  which  the  town  or  rather  restorer,  of  the  true  theory  of  the  world, 
is  divided  into  Old  and  New  Thirsk,  22j  m.  X W.  bom  on  the  19th  February,  1472.  His  great  work, 
York,  on  the  (ireat  Northern  railway.  Pop.  of  ‘ I)c  Revolutiouibus  Orbium  OrleM  ium.’  in  six 
pari.  bor.  5,350  in  1861.  The  pari.  bor.  comprises  books,  was  published  at  Nuremberg,  in  1543,  a few 
the  townships  of  Thirsk,  Sowerby,  Carlton-Mi-  | dajs  before  the  death  of  its  illustrious  author,  which 
niott,  and  Sand-Hutton,  in  the  par.  of  Thirsk,  with  took  place  on  the  24th  of  May  of  the  same  year, 
the  adjacent  townships  of  S.  Kelvington  and  THORNBURY,  a market  town  and  parish  of 
Bagby,  including  an  area  of  9,810  acres.  The  j England,  co.  Gloucester,  bund.  Thombury,  in  the 
old  town  is  chiefly  composed  of  otic  long  street  of  j vale  of  Berkley,  11  m.  X.  by  E.  Bristol.  Area  of 
rather  an  unpromising  appearance,  at  the  com-  par.  11,680  acres.  Pop.  of  town,  1,497,  ami  of  par. 
mcncement  of  which  is  a small  open  apace.  In  I 4,494  in  1861.  The  town  consists  principally  of 
the  new  town,  also,  the  houses  are,  for  the  most  i three  streets,  arranged  in  the  form  of  the  letter  Y. 
part,  of  an  inferior  class,  and  inhabited  by  small  The  church  is  a handsome  cruciform  structure, 
tradesmen.  The  par.  church  is  a large  ami  hand-  with  a lofty  tower,  ornamented  with  rich  open- 
some  edifice,  in  the  Perpendicular  style;  it  has  a worked  battlements  and  pinnacles.  The  living,  a 
lofty  W.  tower,  and  is  wholly  of  one  design,  with  vicarage  worth  6004  a year  nett,  is  in  the  gilt  of 
picreed  battlements ; the  details  are  good,  and  the  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Christchurch,  Oxford, 
general  appearance  elegant.  A j>art  of  this  church  There  arc  two  subordinate  curacies  in  the  par.,  at 
is  said  to  have  been  built  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Oldbury  and  Falfield.  It  has  also  Baptist,  liule- 
castle,  belonging  to  the  Mowbray  family,  erected  pendent,  Quaker,  and  Wesleyan  meeting  houses; 
in  the  10th  and  destroyed  in  the  Pith  century,  on  a grammar  school  for  boys,  another  free  school  for 
the  site  of  which  New  Thirsk  is  partly  built.  The  thirty-six  children,  and  almshouses.  But  it  is 
living  of  Thirsk,  a perpetual  curacy  worth  143/.  a principally  remarkable  for  the  remains  of  a magui- 
year,  is  in  the  gift  of  the  archbp.  of  York.  There  ficent  castle,  begun  by  Stafford,  duke  of  Bucking- 
are  several  places  of  worship  for  Dissenters,  charity  ham,  in  1511,  but  left  in  nn  unfinished  state  when 
schools,  and  a dispensary.  The  principal  employ-  he  suffered  on  the  scaffold,  in  1522.  Its  site  is 
ment  is  the  ra an u fact ure  of  coarse  linens  and  sack-  very  commanding;  its  style  is  the  late  Perpendi- 
inb.  Thirsk  is  governed  by  a bailiff,  chosen  nn-  cular,  with  good  details ; and  it  is  especially  inter- 
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ostiug  from  its  affording  some  fine  specimens  of 
the  last  gradation  of  castellated  architecture. 
Thombury  was  formerly  a municipal  borough,  go- 
verned by  a mayor  and  twelve  aldermen ; but  no 
charter  is  extant,  and  the  body  being  found  use- 
less, the  corporation  was  abolished  by  the  Muni- 
cipal Reform  Act,  The  clothing  trade  was  for- 
merly carried  on  pretty  extensively,  but  it  is  now 
nearly  extinct.  Market-day,  Saturday.  Fairs: 
Faster  Monday,  August  15,  Monday  before  St. 
Thomas,  and  December  *21,  for  cattle  and  pigs. 

THORNE,  a market  town  and  par.  of  England, 
co.  York,  W.  riding,  wa|>eut.  Strafforth,  Ac.,  near 
the  Don,  and  on  the  borders  of  Lincolnshire,  in  a 
low,  flat,  and  mostly  fertile  but  marshy  country, 
234  m.  S.  by  E.  York.  Area  of  par.  10,340  acres. 
I*op.  of  town,  2,591,  and  of  par.  3, 381  in  1861. 
The  town  appears  to  be  prosperous:  it  is  tolerably 
well  built,  and  the  streets  are  paved.  The  par. 
church  is  a neat  building,  with  a square  tower  and 
pinnacles.  There  are  several  dissenting  chapels 
and  two  free  schools.  At  a suburb  called  Hang- 
man Hill,  on  the  Don,  about  1 m.  from  the  town, 
vessels  of  considerable  burden  are  built,  and  a 
brisk  trade  in  com  and  other  goods  is  carried  on 
at  Thorne,  which  is  greatly  promoted  by  the  Stain- 
forth  and  Keadby  canal.  Market-day,  Wednes- 
day. Fairs : Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday 
after  both  Juno  11  and  Oct.  11,  for  cattle,  horses, 
and  pcdlerv. 

TH  KAS  YM  EXE  (LAKE  OF),  or  Lake  of  Pe- 
rugia (an.  Lutiu  Thrasymmus),  a famous  lake  of 
Central  Italy,  pruv.  Perugia,  10  m.  W.  the  city  of 
that  name.  It  is  of  a circular  shape,  about  do  m. 
in  circ.,  lias  several  small  islands,  and  is  rather 
shallow,  its  greatest  depth  not  exceeding  24  ft. 
It  is  well  stocked  with  fish,  and  its  banka  are  co- 
vered with  olive  plantations.*  Being  surrounded 
by  ramiticatioiis  of  the  Apennines,  it  has  no  natu- 
ral outlet  fur  its  waters;  and,  in  consequence,  when 
it  was  swollen  by  rains,  it  was  apt  to  overflow  its 
banks  and  damage  the  surrounding  country.  To 
obviate  this  danger,  a tunnel  (or  cmisaario),  similar 
to  that  of  Iaike  Albano  (see  Albano),  above  i m. 
111  length,  has  been  cut  through  a hill  on  the  SE. 
side  of  the  lake,  by  which  its  surplus  waters  are 
conveyed  to  an  afHucnt  of  the  Tiber.  This  useful 
work,  if  not  wholly  constructed,  was,  at  all  events, 
retired  and  renovated  by  a lord  of  Perugia,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

This  lake  is  famous  in  history  for  the  great  vic- 
tory gained  on  its  banks  by  llnunibal  over  the 
Romans,  anno  21?  B.  c.  The  battle  apixairs,  ac- 
cording to  the  statements  of  the  best  critics,  to 
have  l>cen  fought  in  n valley  near  Passignano,  on 
the  X K.  shore  of  the  lake,  which  Is  entered  from 
the  X.  by  a narrow  defile,  and  is  shut  up  on  all 
sides  by  steep  hills  and  the  lake.  Hannibal  having 
entered  this  defile,  posted  his  troops  at  the  toot 
mid  on  the  slopes  ot  the  hills  that  bounded  the 
valley  oil  either  side,  and  in  this  position  waited 
the  advance  of  the  Romans,  by  whom  he  was  im- 
prudently followed.  The  latter  entered  the  valley 
at  night' fall,  and  at  break  of  day,  on  lieginning 
their  march,  they  were  assailed  on  all  sides  with 
tremendous  fury.  The  disorder  caused  by  this 
unexpected  attack  was  increased  by  the  circum- 
stance of  n thick  fog  arising  from  the  lake  and 
concealing  their  enemies.  But,  notwithstanding 
they  were  thus,  as  it  were,  caught  in  a trap,  the 
Romans  displayed  their  accustomed  bravery,  and 
struggled,  if  not  for  victory,  at  least  to  sell  their 
lives  as  dearly  as  possible.  It  is  mentioned,  as 
evincing  the  fury  of  the  contest  and  its  all-al»»orb- 
ing  interest,  that  a violent  earthquake,  which  in 
great  part  overturned  several  towns  of  Italy, 
and  otherwise  committed  great  ravages,  occurred 
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during  the  heat  of  the  light  without  being  noticed 
by  any  one!  (Livy,  lib.  xxii  cap.  ft.)  In  th » 
end,  however,  the  triumph  of  Hannibal  was  com- 
plete. The  Romans  left  15,000  men,  including 
their  consul,  Flaminius,  whose  rashness  had  led 
them  into  the  snare,  dead  on  the  field  of  battle; 
and,  according  to  Polybius,  they  lost  about  the 
same  number,  taken  prisoners.  The  loss  of  the 
Carthaginians  did  not  exceed  1,500  men.  (See 
Livy,  uhi  supra,  and  the  excellent  account  of 
Polybius,  General  History,  lib.  iiL  cap.  3.) 

In  noticing  the  lake  of  Thrasytnene,  Byron 
has  alluded  to  the  incident  of  the  earthquake  as 
follows 

* And  snch  the  storm  of  trnttle  on  this  day, 

And  such  the  freniy,  whose  convulsion  blinds 
To  all  save  earn  ape.  that.,  beneath  the  fray. 

An  earthquake  reel'd  unhcedcdly  away  1 
None  felt  stern  Nature  rocking  at  his  feet, 

And  yawning  forth  a grave  for  those  who  lay 
Upon  their  bucklers  for  a winding-sheet ; 

Such  ia  the  absorbing  halo  when  warring  nations  mcetl* 
Childe  Harold,  iv.  Ud. 

THREE  RIVERS,  or  TKOIS  RIVIERES,  the 
third  town  of  Lower  Canada,  cap.  distr.  of  its  own 
name,  on  the  St,  Lawrence,  where  it  is  joined  by 
the  St.  Maurice,  66  m.  SW.  Quebec,  and  75  m. 
XE.  Montreal.  Pop.  5,230  in  1861.  The  town 
derives  its  name  from  2 small  islands  at  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Maurice,  which  divide  it  into 
3 channels,  but  the  town  is  on  the  \V.  bnnk  of 
that  river.  The  situation  is  agreeable,  though  not 
the  town  itself,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest  in 
Canadn.  It  contains  about  600  dwelling-houses, 
mostly  built  of  wood,  a handsome  court-house,  a 
strong  gaol,  a Catholic  and  a Protestant  church, 
an  Ursuline  convent,  founded  in  1677,  and  various 
other  public  buildings.  The  river  is  deep  near 
the  town,  and  the  steamers  stop  to  take  on  board 
passengers  and  fuel.  Here  the  courts  of  justice 
for  the  district  are  held ; and  here,  at  one  jieriod, 
a great  share  of  the  fur  trade  centred.  Some  furs 
are  still  brought  down  by  the  Indians,  and  pur- 
chased by  the  agents  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany ; and  there  arc  a few  breweries,  anti  potadt 
factories.  But  its  general  trade  lias  been  mostly 
absorbed  bv  Montreal  and  Quebec. 

Tn»is  Rivieres  was  of  much  more  importance 
formerly  than  at  present,  having  been  originally 
the  cap.  of  Canada.  Its  |»op.  is  still  principally 
French,  and  the  names  of  its  streets  arc  all  trace- 
able to  Paris. 

THURGAU,  or  TIIURGOVIA,  a canton  of 
Switzerland,  in  the  KE.part  of  the  coufed.,  be- 
tween lat.  47°  20'  and  47°  40'  X.,  and  long.  40' 
and  9°  80'  E. ; having  S.  St.  (Jail,  W.  Zurich  and 
Schaffhausen,  and  X.  and  E.  the  Rhine  and  the 
lake  of  Constance.  Area,  268  sq.  m.  Pop.  90,647  in 
1861  Thurgau,  though  it  cannot  be  called  moun- 
tainous, has  a very'  uneven  surface,  consisting  of 
low  hills  interspersed  with  narrow  valleys.  The 
canton  derives  its  name  from  the  Thur,  which 
traverses  it  about  its  centre;  next  to  which,  the 
principal  rivers  are  the  Murg  and  Sitter.  Agri- 
culture is  the  princi|>al  occupation  of  the  inhabs., 
and  though  the  soil  in  certain  parts  requires  a 
great  deal  of  niunure,  Thurgau  may,  on  the  whole, 
be  considered  one  of  the  most  fertile  cantons  of 
the  confctl.  There  nrc  extensive  vineyards  over 
nearly  half  the  canton,  ami  the  value  of  the  pro- 
duce of  wine,  in  average  years,  is  estimate* l at 
80,0004  sterliug.  'Hie  internal  consumption  may 
lie  about  a fourth  part  of  the  whole  quantity,  the 
remaining  three-fourths  being  exported  to  St",  (tall 
and  Appcnzell.  Considerable  quantities  of  fruit 
and  cyder  are  exported  in  the  same  directions, 
but  tfie  quantity  sent  to  Germany  has  of  late 
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ye ars  diminished.  About  100,000  hectols.  of  ? 
wheat  are  raised  annually,  being  about  two -thirds 
the  consumption.  Oats,  hemp,  flax,  potatoes, 
and  hops  are  the  other  articles  chiefly  raised ; oats 
and  brandy  are  among  the  exports  to  Appenzell. 
The  breeding  of  cattle  is  unimportant;  but  a 
large  proportion  of  the  S.  part  of  the  canton  con- 
sists of  tine  pasture-land,  and  lean  cattle  being 
imported  and  fattened,  are  sulwcquently  exported 
to  the  neighbouring  states.  Nearly  one-third 
part  of  the  inhabs.  are  more  or  less  engaged  in 
manufacturing  labour,  principally  in  weaving 
cotton  and  linen  fabrics,  and  spinning  flax.  The 
manufacture  of  linen  is,  however,  declining,  and 
its  annual  value  is  not  now  supposed  to  exceed 
8,000/.  a year.  From  3,000  to  5,000  looms  are 
employed  in  weaving  cotton  goods,  the  chief 
de|H>ts  for  which  arc  St.  (iall  and  Zurich.  Wea- 
vers’ wages  range  from  about  Id.  to  Is.  6 d.  a day. 
There  arc  some  rather  extensive  establishments 
for  cotton  printing,  the  prints  being  sent  chiefly 
to  the  Levant.  Silks  are  manufactured  for  the 
French  markets;  and  a good  deal  of  the  packing 
canvass,  sold  in  Basle  and  Zurich,  is  made  in 
Thurgau. 

The  constitution,  revised  in  1831,  is  democratic. 
The  great  council  of  100  me  ms.,  which  has  the 
sole  legislative  power,  consists  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  32  circles,  into  which  the  canton  is 
divided,  elected  by  all  the  citizens  above  25  years 
of  age  who  pay  taxes  on  property  to  the  value  of 
200  florins,  and  are  not  paupers,  or  otherwise  dis- 
qualified. The  great  council  assembles  twice  a year, 
for  15  days  at  a time,  unless  its  sessions  lie  prolonged 
on  special  account : it  is  wholly  renewed  every 
two  years,  half  the  mems.  going  out  yearly.  The 
executive  duties  are  intrusted  to  a council  of  6 
mems.,  who  must  be  80  years  of  age,  and  who 
hold  office  for  0 years.  Two  Inndumman*  are 
chosen  annually,  and  preside  for  6 months  alter- 
nately in  the  great  and  little  council.  Kach 
commune  has  its  own  council,  composed  of  the 
syndic,  or  mayor,  and  4 other  mems.,  and  its 
police  and  petty  civil  tribunal.  Then*  are  courts  of 
original  jurisdiction  in  each  of  the  8 districts  of  the 
canton,  and  a supreme  court  of  appeal,  in  Frauen- 
feld,  the  cap.  The  public  revenue  of  the  canton,  | 
in  1801,  amounted  to  839,262  francs,  and  the  ex- 
penditure to  879,308  francs. 

As  early  as  the  5th  conturv  Thurgau  was  go- 
verned by  its  own  counts,  ft  afterwards  passed 
to  the  dukes  of  Zaehringen,  and  the  counts  of 
Kyburg;  and,  in  1264,  to  the  house  of  Hapsburg. 
In  1-4110,  it  was  conquered  from  the  latter  by 
the  confederated  Swiss  cantons,  and  governed  by 
their  bailiffs  or  prefects  till  1798.  It  was  then 
constituted  a separate  member  of  the  con  fed.,  in 
which  it  now  bolds  the  17th  place. 

THURLES,  an  inland  town  of  Ireland,  prov. 
Munster,  co.  Tipperary,  on  the  Suir.  77  m.  S\V. 
Dublin.  Pop.  4,788  in  1861.  The  river  intersects 
the  town,  the  communication  between  its  different 
parts  being  maintained  by  a bridge.  The  public 
buildings  comprise  a fine  Rom.  Oath,  chapel, 
which  sen  es  for  the  cathedral  of  the  see  of  Cashel, 
n Rom.  Cath.  college,  2 nunneries,  with  chapels 
aunexed,  a market-house,  a court-house  and 
bridewell,  and  a barrack.  The  town  stands  on  a 
wide,  scantily-wooded,  uninteresting  plain.  It  is 
tolerably  prosperous ; for,  having  no  larger  town 
nearer  to  it  than  40  or  50  m.,  it  supplies  an  ex- 
tensive interior  district,  and  is  besides  an  im- 
portant murket  for  country  produce.  There  are  15 
annual  fairs  and  2 weeklv  markets  held  at  Thurles. 
There  arc  two  nunnenes;  in  one  of  which  are 
20  nuns  and  60  boarders:  there  is  also  a Rom. 
Cath.  school  belonging  to  the  Rom*  Cath.  insti- 
Vol.  IV'. 
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tution.  General  sessions  are  held  twice  a year; 
petty  sessions  on  Saturdays  : it  is  a constabulary 
station. 

THURSO,  a sea-port  town  of  Scotland,  N. 
shore,  co.  Caithness,  on  the  Pcntland  Frith,  at 
the  bottom  of  Thurso  Bay,  between  Dwarrick 
Head  on  the  E.  and  Holbum  Head  on  the  W., 
at  the  point  where  Thurso  river  falls  into  the 
bay,  8.$  ra.  SW.  Dun  nett  Head.  Pop.  3,426  in 
1861.  The  town  is  irregularly  built,  and  rather 
ill  paved ; but  in  the  suburbs  are  some  neat  free- 
stone houses,  and  the  church,  built,  in  1832,  at 
an  expense  of  6,000/.,  is  a handsome  structure: 
it  has  also  a meeting-house  for  original  sccedera, 
an  Independent  chapel,  and  several  schools.  A 
short  way  to  the  E.  is  Thurso  Castle,  the  seat  of 
Sir  George  Sinclair,  bart.,  proprietor  of  the  town. 
Though  the  most  northerly  post  town  of  Great 
Britain,  it  has  a daily  communication  by  a mail 
coach  with  Inverness  and  the  south,  and  it  com- 
municates by  regular  traders  and  steamers  with 
Leith,  Wick,  and  other  ports.  There  is  a harbour 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  for  the  accommodation 
of  vessels  drawing  12  ft.  water;  and  ships  of  any 
burden  may  anchor  on  the  W.  side  of  the  bay,  in 
Scrabster  Roads,  under  cover  of  Holbum  Head. 
A little  straw  plait  is  manufactured  in  the  town, 
and  it  has  also  a rope-walk  and  some  tanneries. 
The  town  has  3 magistrates,  appointed  by  the 
Sinclair  family,  the  superiors  of  the  bor. 

TIBER  (an.  Tibris , Ital.  Tevere),  the  most 
| celebrated  though  not  the  largest  river  of  Italy, 
rises  in  the  Apennines,  a!>out  5 m.  N.  Pieve  San 
! Stefano,  and  has  a general  SSE.  course  to  within 
l 20  m.  from  Rome,  when  it  turns  SW.,  and  enters 
the  Mediterranean  by  two  mouths,  17  ra.  below 
that  city,  after  a course  of  alniut  150  m.  It  La 
said  to  have  been  anciently  navigable  for  vessels 
of  considerable  burden  ns  far  as  Rome,  and  for 
small  boats  to  writhin  a short  distance  of  its 
source  (Dion.  Hal,  iii.  41 ; Strab.,  v.  218) ; and  it 
still  continues  to  be  navigable,  in  certain  seasons, 
as  far  as  the  confluence  of  the  Nero,  38  m.  NXE. 
Rome ; but  its  navigation  is  at  all  times  difficult, 
especially  at  its  embouchure,  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  Rome,  and  requires  continual  attention.  The 
entrance  of  the  nver  from  the  sea,  and  its  subse- 
quent navigation,  are,  in  fact,  so  troublesome, 
that  the  harbour  of  Ostia,  at  its  mouth,  was  re- 
linquished in  antiquity  for  that  of  Centum  Cellie, 
now  Civita  Vecchia,  which  still  continues  to  be 
the  port  of  Rome,  though  it  be  considerably  more 
Ilian  twice  the  distance  of  Ostia  from  the  city, 
with  which  it  is  connected  merely  by  a road. 
(See  the  articles  Civita  V Keen  la  and  Ostia.) 
Its  principal  tributaries  are  the  Topino,  Nora,  and 
Teveronc  from  the  E.,  and  the  Nestore,  Chiana, 
and  Nepi  from  the  X.  and  W.  By  the  Chiana, 
it  communicates  with  the  Amo.  Besides  Rome, 
Borgo  .San  Sepolcro,  Citta  del  Costello,  Frattc, 
Orto,  Otricoli,  Magliano,  and  Ostia  are  on  its 
banks,  and  Perugia  and  Orvieto  in  its  immediate 
vicinitv.  In  antiquity  the  Tiber  divided  Etruria 
from  Umbria,  and  the  territories  of  the  Latins  and 
Sabines. 

Notwithstanding  its  immortality  of  renown,  the 
hanks  of  the  Tiber  are  not  picturesque,  and  at 
first  sight  generally  disappoint  strangers.  The 
river  is  muddy,  and  during  the  floods,  to  which 
it  is  very  Bubject,  verifies  the  description  of 
Horace : — 

4 Vidimus  flavum  Tiborlm,  retortis 

Litoro  Ktrusco  violent* -r  undi*  ; 

Ire  deject um  monument*  regi**'  Od.  1.  2. 

But  at  other  times  it  flows  with  a comparatively 
gentle  current 
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* Et  tcrram  Hespcriam  vcnlc*,  ubl  Lydias,  arva 
Inter  opitna  virflm,  leni  flnit  agmine  Tibris.' 

/Lurid.  ii.  v.  781. 

It  wa9  anciently  called  Albula , and  this  name, 
as  well  ns  the  epithet  Jiavus,  given  it  by  Horace 
and  other  writers,  was  no  doubt  derived  from  the 
yellowish  hue  of  its  waters,  discoloured  by  the 
mud  with  which  they  arc  loaded.  Some  travel- 
lers!, measuring  its  mass  of  waters  by  its  hulk  of 
fame,  and  finding  its  appearance  inferior  to  their 
preconceptions,  have  represented  it  as  a petty  and  > 
insignificant  streamlet.  However,  though  far  in-  ; 
ferior  in  breadth  to  all  the  great  rivers,  yet  as  it  is  ; 
generally,  from  a few  miles  above  Home  to  the 
sea,  about  300  ft.  wide  upon  an  average,  it  cannot, 
with  justice,  be  considered  a contemptible  stream. 
Though  the  Tiber  at  Koine  be  not  so  wide  as  the 
Clyde  at  Glasgow,  it  is  deeper,  and  has  certainly 
n larger  volume  of  water.  Above  and  below  the 
city  it  runs  through  groves  and  gardens,  and 
waters  the  villas  and  retreats  of  the  richer  Homans, 
hut  lievotid  Ponte  Mollc  it  rolls  through  a long 
tract  of  plains  and  hills,  fertile  and  green,  but  un- 
cultivated ami  deserted.  Vet  these  very  banka,  j 
now  all  silence  and  solitude,  were  once,  like  those  | 
of  the  Thames,  covered  with  life,  activity,  and  I 
rural  beauty,  lined  with  villages,  and  not  unfre-  j 
quently  decorated  with  palaces,  4 Pluribus  pmpe 
stilus,  I pm  m cetrri  in  omnibus  terris  a nines,  accoiitur 
asjiiciturmse  rillis,1  (Plin.  Hist.  Nat.,  lib.  iii.  l>.) 
Below  the  citv,  when  it  lias  passed  the  VUta  j 
Mull  unto,  it  falls  again  into  a wilderness.  It  * 
terminates  in  a marshy  pestiferous  tract,  its  two 
anus  inclosing  the  /sola  Sacra  of  the  ancients. 

TIERRA  (vulg.  TERRA)  DEL  FUEGO,  'The 
I At  mi  of  Fifty  so  called  from  its  apparent  volcanoes 
by  its  discoverer  Magellan,  or  Magelhacns,  a large 
island,  or  rather  group  of  islands,  lying  off  the  S. 
extremity  of  8.  America,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  the  Strait  of  Magellan.  The  group,  which 
extends  between  the  53rd  and  56th  degs.  of  S. 
lat»  and  the  Glth  and  75th  of  \V.  long.,  consists  [ 
of  King  Charles'  South  Land,  Xavarin,  Hoste, 
Clarence,  and  some  other  islands,  Cape  Horn 
forming  the  most  S.  point.  The  E.  part  of  King 
Charles'  S.  Land  is  low,  with  plains  like  those  of 
Patagonia  ; but  near  its  W.  side  it  is  traversed  by 
mountain  chains  nearly  4.000  ft.  in  height, covered 
with  perpetual  snow.  Slate  is  abundant,  hut 
hornblende  is  said  to  lx?  the  prevailing  rock  here 
and  in  all  the  adjacent  islands.  Lava  and  other 
volcanic  products  have  been  found.  The  country, 
in  many  |>arts,  seems  well  wooded,  ami  Winter’s 
hark  ( Dry  mis  fVintert),  introduced  into  medicine 
in  1571),  was  discovered  here.  A kind  of  birch 
(Betula  antarctica)  with  a stem  from  30  to  40 
inches  in  diameter,  is  one  of  the  principal  forest 
trees,  and  probably  other  trees  may  he  found ; but 
the  interior  has  hitherto  been  very  little  explored. 
Guanacoes  and  foxes  appear  to  be  the  most  nume- 
rous wild  animals.  The  Fucgians  are  a peculiar 
race  of  savages,  in  nearly  the  lowest  stage  of  bar- 
barism. Their  most  striking  physical  peculiarities 
are  a very  small  low  forehead,  prominent  brows, 
small  eyes,  wide  nostrils,  large  mouth,  thick  lips, 
long  black  hair,  and  large  body,  ns  coini>&rcd  with 
the  extremities.  They  go  nearly  naked,  hut  smear 
over  their  bodies  with  various  substances ; live  in 
wigwams  made  of  the  trunks  of  trees  and  subsist 
almost  wholly  on  fish,  seals,  and  tcstacea.  They 
are  occasionally  cannibals,  and  have,  in  fact,  no 
objection  to  any  kind  of  foo«L  They  are  not  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  arts,  being  acquainted  with  the 
use  of  fire,  and  availing  themselves  of  bows  and 
arrows,  and  in  the  N.  of  the  bolas  of  the  Pata- 
gonians. On  the  whole,  however,  they  would 
appear  to  be  decidedly  below  many  of  the  lower 
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animals  in  respect  of  comfort,  and  to  be  but  little 
above  them  in  sagacity  and  invention.  Their  lan- 
guage is  said  to  present  many  othnitics  with  the 
Araucnninn. 

TIGRIS.  Sec  EurttRATKs. 

TILBURG,  a town  of  Holland,  prov.  X.  Bra- 
bant, cap.  cant.,  in  the  »mmiL  of  Boia-le-Duc, 
near  the  Ley,  m.  SW.  Boia-le-Duc,  on  the 
railway  from  Venio  to  Breda.  Pop.  15,583  in 
1*61.  Tilburg  is  the  best  built  town  in  the  prov., 
though,  from  lying  out  of  any  great  mud,  it  is 
little  visited  by  travellers.  It  has  three  churches, 
a chapel,  and  a handsome  castle ; and  has  very 
extensive  fabrics  of  fine  and  coarse  woollen  cloths, 
and  cassimerea.  It  sends  3 deputies  to  ihe  pro- 
vincial states, 

TILSIT,  a town  of  the  Prussian  states,  prov* 
Prussia,  reg.  Gumbinnen,  cap.ctlc.on  the  Niemen, 
or  Memel,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Tilae,  60  m. 
XE.  Konigsberg.  Pop.  16,145  in  1861,  exclusive 
of  garrison  of  775  men.  The  town  consists  prin- 
cipally of  a long  and  wide  street,  with  a few  good 
looking  houses.  The  Niemen.  which  is  navigable 
up  to  the  town,  is  here  crossed  by  a bridge  of 
boats,  1,150  ft,  in  length.  The  export*  consist  of 
timber,  com,  hemp,  flax,  provisions,  wax,  Atid 
leather,  sent  down  the  river  in  flat  bottomed 
boats,  for  shipment  at  Memel.  The  cutting  of 
the  canal  of  Oginsky  lias,  hv  uniting  the  Xicmen 
with  the  Dniepr,  effected  a communication  be- 
tween the  Baltic  ami  the  Black  Sea.  It  lias  an 
old  castle,  several  churches,  a royal  gymnasium, 
hospital,  and  board  of  taxation,  with  manufac- 
tures of  woollen  cloth,  hosiery,  gloves,  leather,  and 
hardware. 

This  town  is  famous  in  diplomatic  history  for 
the  treaty  signed  here  on  the  7th  of  July,  1807, 
by  France,  Russia,  and  Prussia  The  conferences 
that  led  to  this  treaty  were  held  between  Na- 
poleon and  Alexander,  who  met,  for  the  first 
time,  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony,  in  a raft 
moored  in  the  middle  of  the  Niemen,  on  the  25th 
of  June. 

TIMOR  (THE  EAST),  an  island  of  the  E. 
Archipelago,  2nd  division  (Crawford),  principally 
belonging  to  the  Dutch,  between  the  123nl  ami 
128th  degrees  of  S.  lnt„  and  the  13th  and  15th 
degrees  of  E.  long.,  100  m.  SE.  Floria,  and  260  m. 
from  the  NW.  coast  of  Australia  It  extends 
obliquely  fronr  NE.  to  S\V.,  its  length  being 
estimated  at  250  m.,  and  its  average  breadth  at 
35  m.  Area  estim.  at  8,800  sq.  m.t  and  pop.  at 
800,000.  The  natives  of  the  interior  are  Papuan 
negroes ; the  coasts  arc  inhabited  mostly  by 
Malays,  Chinese,  Dutch,  and  Portuguese,  the 
latter  possessing  the  town  of  Dilli,  on,  the  XE. 
side  of  the  island.  Surface  mountainous,  but 
without  volcanoes.  Its  rivers  are  small;  and  the 
soil  is,  upon  the  whole,  not  particularly  fertile. 
Sandal-wood  and  wax  are  the  most  valuable  pro- 
ducts: about  10,000  cwt.  a year  of  the  first  were 
formerly  exported  to  Java.  The  natives  cultivate 
rice,  maize,  millet,  yams,  sweet  potatoes,  and 
cotton;  rice  and  maize,  with  the  sugar  of  the 
lontar  palm,  and  sago,  are  their  principal  articles 
of  food.  Gobi  is  found  both  in  grains  and  large 
pieces  ; but  the  aborigines  are  said  to  have  n strung 
aversion  to  search  for  it,  and  once  massacred  a 
party  of  Dutch,  sent  inland  to  collect  the  metal. 
I he' imports  arc  rice,  arrack,  sugnr,  tea,  coffee, 
betel  nut,  and  Chinese,  Indian,  and  European 
manufactures ; the  duties  on  the  trade  have  Veen 
said  to  suffice  for  the  keeping  up  of  the  Dutch 
establishment  on  the  island.  The  Dutch  fixed 
themselves  at  Coepang,  on  theSW.  coast,  in  1630; 
but  we  learn,  from  recent  accounts,  that  thev  have 
now  all  but  abandoned  Timor  for  Sandal -wood 
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Island,  about  200  m.  more  to  the  WM  which  abounds 
with  fertile  and  grassy  plains,  and  where  the 
colonists  are  much  less  likely  to  be  disturbed  by 
the  hostility  of  the  natives. 

About  300  m.  NE.  Timor  is  Timor  Lant,  an 
island  70  m.  in  length,  by  about  25  m.  average 
breadth. 

TIMBUCTOO,  or  TOMBUCTOO,  a town  of  I 
Central  Africa,  on  the  S.  border  of  the  great  desert 
of  Sahara,  about  8 m.  N.  from  the  Ioliba,  or  Niger, 
but  near  one  of  its  arms  or  tributaries,  in  about 
lat.  17°  50'  N„  long.  3°  40'  W.  Stationary  pop. 
probably  10,000  or  12,000,  but,  according  to  the 
calculations  of  one  of  the  visitors,  Dr.  Barth, 
at  times  above  20,000.  The  existence  of  this  citv 
has  been  long  ascertained ; but  as  till  recently  it 
was  only  known  to  Europeans  by  vague  remits 
and  suspicious  narratives,  the  most  conflicting  and 
contradictory  reports  have  been  made  respecting 
it.  Certainly,  however,  the  iynotum  pro  nuignijico  ‘ 
has  seldom  been  more  strikingly  exemplified  than 
iu  this  instance,  the  most  exaggerated  and  un- 
founded statements  having  been  put  forth  respect- 
ing its  magnitude,  commerce,  and  pop.  These 
statements  have  now  been  completely  <1  ispelled,  and 
Timbuctoo  is  ascertained  to  be  a very  poor  town 
in  a wretched  country.  It  is  situated  amid  burn- 
ing and  moving  sands  on  the  verge  of  a morass. 
It  is  of  a triangular  form,  about  3 in.  in  circuit, 
and  is  surrounded  by  walls.  The  better  sort  of 
houses,  built  of  bricks  dried  in  the  sun,  are  large, 
but  not  high,  consisting  entirely  of  a ground-floor. 
Each  house  forms  a square,  containing  two  inner 
court*,  round  which  arc  ranged  the  chambers, 
without  windows  or  chimneys,  and  serving  at  once 
for  magazines  and  bed-rooms.  But  within  and 
without  the  town  are  many  straw  huts  of  a circular 
form,  serving  as  lodging*  for  the  poor  and  for 
slaves,  who  sell  merchandise  for  their  masters. 
The  streets  arc  clean,  and  sufficiently  wide  to 
allow  three  horsemen  to  pass  abreast.  The  town 
has  seven  mosques,  two  of  the  largest  of  which  i 
have  walls  about  15  ft.  in  height,  and  are  each 
surmounted  by  a tower.  It  Is  chiefly  inhabited  j 
by  negroes  of  the  Kissour  nation ; but  it  Is  also  j 
the  residence  of  a considerable  number  of  Moors,  • 
who  carry  on  Ihe  trade  of  the  town,  and  w ho  leave 
it  as  soon  as  they  have  accumulated  a little  pro- 
perty. The  inhabitants  arc  zealous  Mohammedans. 

The  trade  of  Timbuctoo  is  considerable,  it  being 
a station  for  the  caravans  between  N.  Africa  ami 
the  Soudan,  or  Nigritio,  and  also  a depot  for  their 
produce.  Salt  is,  however,  the  staple  merchandise 
of  the  place.  This  important  article,  which  is 
wholly  wanting  in  Soudan,  is  brought  from  the 
mines  of  Towdcyui,  in  the  desert,  about  336  m. 
N.  from  the  town,  being  conveyed  thither  in  the 
form  of  cakes  on  the  backs  of  camels.  In  addition 
to  salt,  the  caravans  from  the  Barbary  States  bring 
dates,  stuffs  of  European  manufacture,  with  fire- 
arms, gunpowder,  hardware,  glass  ware,  coral, 
tobacco,  paper,  and  other  articles,  which  they  ex- 
change for  slaves,  gold-dust,  ivory,  ostrich-fea- 
thers, palm-oil,  and  gums.  Owing  to  the  sterility 
of  the  surrounding  country,  all  the  provisions  re- 
quired for  the  use  of  the  town  have  to  be  brought 
from  Jenne,  on  the  Niger,  about  300  m.  SSW. 
Timbuctoo.  These  are  conveyed  by  an  arm  of  the 
river  to  Cabra,  whence  they  arc  carried  by  camels, 
about  3 m.,  to  the  town.  Jenu<<,  according  to 
Caillie  (Travels  to  Timbuctoo,  ii.  48),  is  a more 
important,  richer,  and  more  commercial  town  than 
Timbuctoo.  The  Touarik.%  a warlike  and  savage 
tribe,  on  the  banks  of  the  Niger,  exact  heavy 
duties  on  all  the  commodities  imported  into  Cabra, 
and  occasionally  commit  extensive  outrages.  Tim- 
buctoo is  governed  by  a negro  governor  or  prince, 
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J who  receives  presents,  but  imposes  no  duties  either 
on  the  inhabs.  or  the  products  brought  to  the  town. 
The  government  is,  in  fact,  patriarchal,  and  the 
slaves,  of  whom  there  are  great  numbers,  are  well 
(seated, 

Timbuctoo  is  said  to  have  been  founded  a.  i>. 
1213,  and  to  have  soon  after  become  the  cap.  of  a 
great  Moorish  monarchy  (Walcknaer:  Keclierches 
(ieographiques,  p.  14) ; and  since  it  ceased  to 
enjoy  this  distinction,  its  trade,  as  well  a*  its  im- 
portance, Is  believed  t«  have  greatly  declined.  But 
it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  a town  in  such  a situa- 
tion should  ever  have  been  the  cap.  of  any  con- 
siderable state;  and  it  seems  probable  that  the 
accounts  of  its  ancient  have  but  little  better  foun- 
dation than  those  of  its  modem  prosperity.  Bitter, 
who  has  collected  and  discussed  the  different  ac- 
counts of  Timbuctoo  published  previously  to  that 
of  Caillie,  has  exaggerated  alike  its  importance 
and  its  trade,  and  bos  farther  indulged  in  some 
rather  fanciful  speculations  as  to  the  increase  of 
the  latter.  (Geography  of  Africa,  Fr.  trans.  ii. 
81-112.)  It  would  indeed  be  easy  to  show  that 
the  barbarism  of  Africa  dc|K‘nda  on  natural  and 
Iiermanent,  and  not  on  artificial  or  accidental  cir- 
cumstances ; and  though  its  commerce  and  civili- 
sation may  no  doubt  be  materially  increased  in 
the  course  of  time,  the  fair  presumption  seems  to 
be  that,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  country  and 
climate,  the  wants  of  the  natives  and  their  in- 
dustry will  always  be  much  too  limited  to  admit 
of  their  ever  becoming  extensive  consumers  of 
Euroi>ean  product*. 

TINIAN,  one  of  the  Ladrone  Islands,  which  see. 

TINNEVELLY,  a district  of  British  India,  pre- 
sid.  Madras,  at  the  E.  extremity  of  Hindustan, 
between  lat.  8°  and  10°  N.,  ami  principally  be- 
tween long.  77°  and  7«°  R.,  having  N.  the  district 
of  Madura;  E.  and  SE.  the  Gulf  of  Monaar,  sepa- 
rating it  from  Ceylon;  and  SW.  and  W.  Travaii- 
core,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  a chain  of  moun- 
tains. Area,  5,590  sq.  m.  Pop.  esiim.  at  nearly 
900,000,  The  face  of  the  country  is  a little  undu- 
lated, but  the  general  ap|>earaiu'e  is  that  of  an  ex- 
tensive plain  interspersed  with  small  hills.  The 
lower  parts  arc  well  supplied  w ith  tanks,  and  afford 
great  quautities  of  rice.  On  the  banks  of  the 
rivers  are  also  numerous  paddy  fields.  There 
I arc  several  fiats  that  run  to  a great  distance,  on 
which  abuudanco  of  cotton  is  produced;  the  higher 
grounds  are  well  cultivated,  and  covered  in  the 
season  with  luxuriant  crops  of  dry  grain.  S.  of 
Palmacottah,  towards  the  extremity  of  the  penin- 
sula, the  count/}*  becomes  sandy  and  bare,  covered 
| in  general  with  Palmyra  toj>es.  Towards  the  E. 
coast,  and  all  round  to  the  8.,  there  ore  several 
hills  of  red  sand,  with  which  the  atmosphere  is 
often  darkened  during  the  windy  season,  (.'lose 
to  the  sea  beach,  all  along  from  Tutacorin  to  Cape 
Comorin,  the  small  villages  are  inhabited  by  fish- 
ermen, who  arc  all  Christians,  and  several  Homan 
Catholic  churches  are  situated  close  to  the  sea. 

Tinuevclly  is  intersected  by  many  winding  rivers, 
which  are  supplied  with  water  by  both  monsoons. 
The  climate  of  some  ]>arta  is  remarkable.  In  the 
N.  it  is  similar  to  that  of  Madura,  but  in  the  moun- 
tains on  its  W.  side  are  several  openings  or  passes, 
which,  while  the  rest  of  the  country  on  the  E.  side 
of  India  is  parched  up  with  heat,  admit  the  cool 
winds  prevailing  at  that  period  on  the  Malabar 
coast.  The  chief  of  these  is  the  Arungole  pass, 
near  which  is  Koiallum,  a place  of  great  resort  for 
Europeans,  on  account  of  its  bracing  climate. 

Bice  and  cotton  are  the  chief  products  of  this 
district ; the  last,  which  is  of  the  Bourbon  variety, 
is  grown  of  a superior  quality.  Many  fruits,  root*, 
ami  greens  are  cultivated,  but  some  of  the  roost 
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common  Carnatic  products  arc  neglected,  and  in 
unfavourable  seasons  rice  is  imported  from  Tra- 
vanoore.  While  Ceylon  belonged  to  the  Dutch, 
an  attempt  wah  made  to  establish  spice  plantations 
in  Tinnevelly,  and  cinnamon  and  nutmegs  were 
planted,  but  subsequently  these  attempts  were  | 
abandoned.  Tinnevelly  is  subdivided  into  11  ta- 
Untkt  or  cindes.  Its  chief  towns  are,  Tinnevelly, 
the  cap.  and  residence  of  the  collector  and  judge, 
in  about  lat.  8°  48'  N.,  long.  78°  1'  E. ; and  Palina- 
cottah,  the  head  military  station,  about  5 m.  to 
the  K.,  where  a good  many  long  cloths,  silks,  and 
muslins  are  made  for  exportation  to  Madras  and 
elsewhere.  Iron  is  forgot!  and  saltpetre  obtained 
in  many  parts  of  the  district.  The  inhubs,  of 
Tinnevelly  appear  to  live  in  greater  comfort  than 
those  of  the  neighls>uriug  districts,  and  their  dwell- 
ings  are  mostly  well  constructed.  Mohammedans 
arc  few,  and  the  primitive  Hindoo  manners  and 
customs  arc  scarcely  anywhere  seen  in  greater 
purity. 

TIPERAH,  a district  of  British  India,  prcsid. 
Bengal,  between  lat.  28°  and  24°  30'  N.,  and  the 
91st  and  03rd  dogs,  of  E.  long.,  hnving  N.  Sylhet, 
E.  the  Munnopoor  territories,  S.  Chittagong  ami 
the  sea,  and  W.  the  Brahmaputra,  separating  it 
from  the  distr.  of  Dacca.  Area,  0,830  so.  m.  Pop. 
cstim.  at  1,400,000.  This  district  yields  cotton, 
rice,  and  betel  nut  of  a very  superior  quality.  Ele- 
phants of  large  size  are  found  in  the  forests,  and 
in  the  8.  salt  is  manufactured.  The  coarse  cotton 
goods  made  here  are  durable  and  substantial,  and 
were  formerly  exported  in  large  quantities.  The 
inhabs.  are  similar  in  most  respects  to  those  of  the 
adjacent  districts  beyond  the  Brahmaputra,  though 
the  upper  classes  have  adopted  many  Hindoo 
usages.  In  respect  of  public  education  Tiperah 
appears  to  lie  extremely  backward.  It  was  ac- 
quired by  the  British  in  1705. 

TIPPERARY,  an  inland  co.  of  Ireland,  prov. 
Munster,  having  N.  the  Shannon,  by  which  it 
is  separated  from  Galway ; E.  King's  County, 
Queen’s  County,  and  Kilkenny ; 8.  Waterford ; 
and  W.  Cork  ami  Limerick.  Area,  1,013,173  acres, 
of  which  182,147  are  unimproved  mountain  And 
bog,  and  1 1,328  water.  The  mountainous  districts 
arc*  in  the.  MV.  Adjoining  Waterford  and  Cork, 
in  the  SE.  angle,  is  Sliebhnaman  Mountain,  and 
a chain  of  mountains  runs  across  the  co.  from 
Limerick  to  King's  County.  The  bog  is  mostly 
a portion  of  the  great  bog  of  Allen.  With  these 
exceptions,  Tipperary  consists  principally  of  ex- 
tensive and  fertile  plains,  with  a calcareous  subsoil, 
forming  as  rich  land  as  is  to  be  met  with  in  any 
part  of  the  empire.  Some  very  large  estates,  hut 
many  of  a moderate  size.  Tillage  farms  generally 
small,  and  mostly  held  under  middle-men.  The 
con-acre  system  is  very  prevalent  in  some  parts  of 
this  co.,  as  it  is  indeed  in  some  cos.  of  Ireland, 
though  it  is  carried  to  the  greatest  extent  in  Con- 
naught. By  con-acre  is  meant  a pernicious  cus- 
tom prevalent  among  the  landlords  and  occupiers 
of  the  larger  class  of  farms,  of  letting  to  the  pea- 
santry or  cottiers,  small  slips  uf  land  varying  from 
a perch  to  half  an  acre,  for  a single  season,  to  be 
planted  with  potatoes,  or  cropped.  Old  grass-land 
is  frequently  let  out  on  this  system,  and  then  it 
is  usual  to  allow  the  surface  to  he  pared  and 
burnt.  The  rent  of  this  land  is  enormous,  run- 
ning from  7/.  to  12/,  or  13/.  an  acre.  Potatoes  are 
invariably  planted  on  con-acre  land  when  it  is 
broken  up  from  grass : and  afterwards  it  is  usual 
to  take  from  it  successive  crops  of  com.  When- 
ever this  practice  exists,  there  cannot,  of  course, 
be  the  least  improvement;  aud  nothing  but  the 
extraordinary  fertility  of  the  soil  could  enable  it 
to  produce  any  tiling  under  so  destructive  a system. 
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But,  despite  the  prevalence  of  con-acre,  some  con- 
siderable improvements  have  been  effected  of  late 
years,  in  the  introduction  of  improved  implements 
and  improved  stock,  the  extension  of  green  crops. 
Grazing,  however,  was  formerly,  and  still  is,  the 
principal  employment,  in  Tipperary.  The  native 
Irish  breed  of  long-homed  cattle  attain  to  a very 
large  size,  and  are  found  in  the  greatest  perfection 
in  this  co.  Many  thousands  are  annually  exported. 
There  are  also  many  fine  flocks  of  long-woolled 
sheep.  Average  rent  of  land,  17*.  8 $<f.  an  acre. 
Unfortunately,  the  condition  of  the  peasantry, 
instead  of  tieing  improved  with  the  improvements 
that  arc  admitted  to  have  taken  place  in  agricul- 
ture, is,  on  the  contrary,  more  depressed  now  than 
at  any  former  period,  and,  in  consequence,  they 
are  extremely  turbulent,  and  agrarian  outrages 
are  probably  more  frequent  in  this  than  in  any 
other  Irish  co.  The  manufacture  of  broadcloth 
was  formerly  carried  on  to  some  extent  at  Garrick, 
but  is  now  wholly  relinquished.  Tipperary  has 
copper  and  lead  mines,  coal,  slate,  drc.  Exclusive 
of  the  Shannon,  the  principal  river  is  the  Suir. 
It  contains  ten  baronies  and  186  pars.,  anil  returns 
four  mems.  to  the  II.  of  C.;  two  being  for  the  co. 
and  one  each  for  the  bors.  of  Clommel  and  Cashel. 
Registered  electors  for  the  co.  8,996  in  1865.  At 
the  census  of  1861,  the  co.  had  247,496  inhabs., 
being  108,466  in  the  north  riding,  and  139,030  in 
the  south  riding.  In  1841,  the  pop.  of  the  co.  was 
•135,553,  showing  a decrease  of  188,057  in  twenty 
years. 

Tipperary,  an  inland  town  of  Irol&ifd,  prov. 
Munster,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  near  the  Arm,  an 
afiluent  of  the  Suir,  23  m.  SE.  Limerick,  on  the 
railway  from  Dublin  to  Cork.  Pop.  5,906  in  1861. 
The  town  is  agreeably  situated  in  a tine  undulating 
country,  and  within  a few  miles  of  a beautiful 
range  of  lulls,  which  divides  the  cos.  of  Tipperary 
and  Limerick.  There  is  no  town  westward  nearer 
than  Limerick,  and  there  is,  consequently,  a busy 
retail  trade,  the  result  of  country  wants.  Tippe- 
rary has  a par.  church,  a Rom.  Catli.  chapel,  a 
Methodist  meeting  house,  schools  on  the  founda- 
tion of  E.  Smith,  a market  house,  a barrack,  and 
a bridewell.  Petty  sessions  are  held  on  Thurs- 
days. A chief  police  magistrate  resides  here. 
Markets  on  Thursdays  and  Sat  unlays.  Fairs: 
April  6,  June  24,  Oct.  10,  and  Dec.  10. 

TIRHOOT  (native  Tirabhucti ),  a district  of 
British  India,  presid.  Bengal,  prov.  Bahar,  between 
lat.  25°  and  27°  N.,  and  long.  85°  aud  87°  E. ; 
having  N.  Nepaul,  E.  Pumcah,  W.  Sarun,  and  8. 
Bhaugtilpore  mid  the  Ganges,  which  separate  it 
from  the  districts  of  Bahar  aiul  Patna.  Area, 
7,732  sq.m.  Pop.  cstiro.  at  1,700,000.  The  sur- 
face is  undulating  and  well  watered ; the  climate 
is  more  healthy  than  that  of  the  districts  more  to 
the  S.  In  the  N.  there  are  extensive  tracts  of 
waste  land,  but  Tirlioot  generally  is  well  culti- 
vated, principally  in  consequence  of  the  number 
of  British  settlers.  Tirlioot  is  one  of  the  principal 
districts  in  India  for  the  growth  of  indigo ; besides 
which,  sugar,  opium,  tobacco,  turmeric,  ginger  and 
rice  are  its  chief  vegetable  products,  aud  great 
quantities  of  saltpetre  are  procured  from  the  soil. 
It  also  supplies  great  numbers  of  cavalry  and 
other  horses,  Timber  abounds  in  the  X.,  but  is 
of  little  utility  from  the  absence  of  roads  and  the 
shallowness  of  the  rivers. 

Tirlioot  appears  to  have  formed  an  independent 
Hindoo  prineipalitv  till  1237.  It  was  annexed  to 
the  crown  of  Delhi  in  1325,  and  acquired  by  the 
British  in  1765. 

TIRLEMONT  (Flemish  Tkienen).  a town  of 
Belgium,  prov.  S.  Brabant,  arrond.  Louvain,  1 1 
m.  8E.  from  tbc  city  of  that  name.  Pop.  11,931 
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in  1861.  Its  extensive  but  now  dismantled  walls 
enclose  a large  extent  of  ground  not  built  on, 
with  a large  square,  in  which  is  the  ancient  town- 
hall.  It  has  manufactures  of  woollen  cloths,  tlnu- 
nels,  and  hosiery,  oil,  soap,  earthenware,  jiaper, 
and  saddlery,  with  potteries,  breweries,  and  distil- 
leries. It  was  formerly  much  more  populous  aud 
thriving,  having  been  one  of  the  most  important 
places  in  Hrabaut;  but  being  repeatedly  taken 
and  retaken  by  the  Spaniards,  French,  and  Butch, 
in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  it 
suffered  greatly  in  consequence. 

TITCHFIELD,  a market  town  and  parish  of 
England,  co.  Hants,  div.  Fare  ham,  bund.  Titch- 
lleld,  on  the  Titehtield  river,  near  the  mouth  of 
Southampton  Water,  7$  m.  ESE.  Southampton. 
Area  of  j>ar.  15,960  acres.  Pop.  4,043  in  1861. 
The  town  is  small  but  well  built,  and  is  the  resi- 
dence of  mnnv  families  of  respectability.  A part, 
of  the  church  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  William 
of  Wykeham,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  other 
parts  are  still  more  ancient.  There  is  an  Inde- 
|R»ndent  meeting  house,  aud  a charity  school  for 
twenty-four  children. 

Near  the  town  are  the  remains  of  Titehtield 
House,  in  which  Charles  I.  took  refuge  after  his 
escape  from  Hampton  Court,  in  1647,  built  by  the 
first  earl  of  Southampton,  on  the  site  of  a former 
Premonstratensian  abbey;  but  the  mansion  is 
now  nearly  dilapidated,  the  entrance  gateway  and 
the  stables  being  the  only  extant  remains.  Titch- 
field  gives  the  title  of  marquis  to  the  Bentinck 
family. 

TITICACA  (LAKE  OF),  the  largest  and  most 
elevated  of  the  8.  American  continent,  is  partly 
comprised  in  the  Bolivian  republic,  and  partly  in 
that  of  Peru;  being  enclosed  by  the  Cordilleras  8. 
of  the  table  land  of  Cuzco,  and  extending  chiefly 
between  lat.  15°  and  17°  S.,  aud  long.  69°  and 
71°  W.,  about  135  m.  SE.  Cuzco.  Its  outline  is 
very  irregular,  being  divided  by  a number  of  head- 
lands into  a main  body,  of  an  oblong  form,  and 
three  subsidiary  portion*.  Its  area  has  been  esti- 
mated at  4.000  *q.  m„  and  its  height  above  the 
ocean  at  12,8-17  ft.  It  is  said  to  be  in  many  places 
nearly  500  ft.  in  depth.  It  contains  many  small 
mountainous  Islands,  and  from  the  largest,  at  its 
SE.  extremity,  the  lake  has  received  its  name, 
which  signifies  * the  Leaden  Mountain/  This 
island  is  3 leagues  in  length  bv  1 in  width,  and 
about  1 m.  from  the  shore.  It  is  mostly  unculti- 
vated, but  very  fertile ; and  on  it  tradition  place* 
the  first  appearance  of  Manco  Cupac.  (Geog. 
.loum.,  v.  82.)  The  island  was  consequently  held 
in  great  veneration : a temple  was  erected  on  it 
by  the  succeeding  incas,  in  which  a great  deal  of 
wealth  is  said  to  have  been  accumulated ; and 
this,  it  is  alleged,  was  thrown  into  the  lake  by  the 
Indians,  on  the  S}ianinrds  becoming  masters  of 
the  country.  Mr.  Pentland  states  that  numerous 
Peruvian  ruins  are  still  found  on  the  island. 

The  lake  of  TiticaeA  receives  several  rivers,  its 
only  visible  outlet  being  the  Desaguadcro,  which 
flows  8.,  and  is  soon  afterwards  lost  in  the  lake  of 
AulLnga*.  Its  waters,  though  not  very  potable, 
abound  with  fish  ; and  sudden  squalls  and  storms 
render  its  navigation  rnther  dangerous.  4 The  low 
banks  of  the  lake,’  says  a traveller  (Meyen,  Boise 
um  die  Erde),  ‘ are  lined  with  rushes,  which  are 
here  of  great  utility,  being  employed  for  almost 
ns  many  purposes  ns  the  bamboo  in  the  E.  The 
huts  of  the  poor  are  made  of  rushes,  os  also  mats 
for  the  floor,  and  bed  covers.  The  boats  used  on 
the  lake  are  also  made  of  rushes  twisted  together; 
the  rudder  and  the  mast  only  being  of  wood. 
These  boats  are  frequently  made  with  great  taste 
aud  ingenuity;  the  larger  venture  to  some  distance 
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from  the  banks  of  the  lake,  which,  even  in  calm 
weather.  Is  subject  to  a heavy  swell. 

TIVERTON,  a pari,  and  mull,  bor.,  town,  and 
par.  of  England,  co.  Devon,  hund.  Tiverton,  on 
the  Exc,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Loraan,  13  m. 
N.  by  E.  Exeter,  and  184  m.  VV'SW.  London,  by 
Great  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  bor.  10,447  in 
1861,  Area  of  par.,  which  is  identical  with  the 
park  bor.,  20,000  acres.  The  town  is  situated 
partly  on  the  tongue  of  land  between,  and  partly 
on  the  opposite  banks  of,  the  two  rivers,  each  of 
which  is  crossed  by  a stone  bridge.  It  u nearly 
1 m.  in  length,  XE.  to  SW.,  by  about  5 fur.  in  its 
greatest  breadth : it  consists  chiefly  of  several 
tolerably  broad  and  well-paved  streets,  running 
X.  and  8.  on  both  sides  the  Exe,  and  mostly 
joining  Fore  Street,  the  main  thoroughfare,  at 
right  angles.  The  more  narrow  lanes  and  streets 
are  S.  of  Fore  Street.  Tiverton  is  watered  by 
small  streams  from  a branch  of  the  Loman,  called 
the  Town  leet.  On  an  eminence  between  the 
rivers  are  the  remains  of  the  castle,  a conspicuous 
object,  occupying  about  an  acre  of  ground.  This 
fortress  was  erected  in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  and 
| afterwards  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Cour- 
| tenaya,  earls  of  Devon  : in  the  civil  wars  it  was 
garrisoned  by  the  royalists,  but  after  a short  siege 
was  taken  by  Fairfax.  The  church,  on  an  emi- 
nence near  the  castle,  is  reckoned  the  finest  eccle- 
siastical edifice  in  the  co.,  after  Exeter  cathedral. 
It  has  a tower  116  fu  in  height,  and  is  chiefly  in 
the  Perpeudicular  style,  though  there  are  some 
remains  of  an  earlier  date,  and  an  enriched  Nor- 
man doorway.  The  ceiling  is  coved,  and  has 
tracery  and  rich  peudnnta ; like  ninny  works  of 
that  time,  the  design  is  better  than  the  execution. 
The  church  has  some  rich  screen- work.  In  the 
| nave  are  some  curious  monumental  inscriptions ; 
anil  the  pulpit,  which  was  probably  made  about 
the  time  of  Charles  II.,  is  ornamented  with  the 
arms  of  many  Devonshire  families  (minted  in 
separate  compartments.  The  altar-piece  is  a rich 
(minting  of  Peter  delivered  from  prison.  There 
are  4 other  churches  and  several  meeting-houses, 
a spacious  market-house  built  in  1830,  a corn 
market,  town-hall,  bridewell,  assembly  and  sub- 
scription reading-rooms,  and  a theatre. 

Tiverton  has  uumerous  charities.  A free  gram- 
mar-school, in  an  ancient  aud  venerable  stone 
edifice,  founded  and  endowed  by  a rich  clothier  of 
the  town,  named  Blundell,  in  1604,  has  now  an 
income  of  nearly  700/.  a year.  It  furnishes  in- 
struction for  150  boys,  and  sends  6 students  to 
either  of  the  universities,  ami  1 to  Baliol  College, 
Oxford;  and  it  has  2 exhibitions  of  30/.  a year 
each,  besides  other  scholarships.  Another  free 
school  was  founded  by  K.  Chilootl  in  1611,  and 
there  are  several  minor  schools  of  a similar  kind. 
'Hie  almshouses  for  9 poor  men,  founded  by 
Greenway  in  1529,  have  an  income  of  nearly 
200/.,  and  the  market  trust  money  distributed  to 
the  poor  by  the  corporation  amounts  to  336/.  a 
year.  The  aggregate  income  of  the  various  cha- 
rities of  Tiverton  is  estimated  by  the  charity  com- 
missionem  at  2,600/1  a year.  The  manufacture  of 
lace  employs  from  1,200  to  1,500  people.  The 
town  was  at  one  period  famous  for  its  baize*, 
serges,  plain  cloths,  kerseys,  and  other  woollen 
goods,  and  even  as  late  as  1612  was  regarded  ns 
the  head  manufacturing  town  in  the  W.  of  Eng- 
land ; but  its  manufactures  received  a severe  blow 
from  a most  destructive  tire,  which  occurred  on 
the  5th  of  August,  1612,  from  which  it  never  fully 
recovered,  and  the  introduction  of  Norwich  stuffs, 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  completed  ita 
decline.  At  present  the  woollen  manufacture 
employs  only  a few  hands.  Tiverton  b divided 
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into  3 wards,  and  is  governed  by  a mayor,  5 
aldermen,  and  18  councillors.  It  has  a com- 
mission of  the  peace,  and  a court  of  record  for 
civil  actions  to  the  amount  of  100/.  is  held  once  a 
fortnight.  A jail  with  6 cells  was  built  about  35 
vears  since.  The  Boundary  Act  made  no  change 
in  the  limits  of  the  part  and  rnun.  bor.,  which,  as 
already  stated,  are  co-extensivc  with  the  par. 
Tiverton  was  incorporated  by  James  I.,  who  also 
conferred  on  it  the  privilege  of  sending  2 mems.  ' 
to  the  II.  of  C.,  the  right  of  election,  down  to  the  j 
Reform  Act,  being  vested  in  the  corporation,  con- 1 
sisting  of 26  individuals.  Keg.  electors  489  in  1865. 
Markets,  Tuesday  and  Saturday,  and  a large  cattle 
market  on  the  2nd  Tuesday  in  each  mo.  Fairs,  j 
Tuesday  after  Whitsuntide,  and  Sept.  211. 

TIVOLI  ion.  Tibur),  a town  of  Central  Italy,  i 
comarca  of  Koine,  on  a steep  ridge,  on  the  Teve- 
rone  (an.  A «io),  18  m.  E.  by  N.  Koine,  l’op. 
6,980  in  1862.  In  antiquitv,  Tibur  was  to  Rome 
wbat  Richmond  is  to  London ; but  though  in  a 
magnificent  and  highly  salubrious  situation,  the 
modem  town  is  dirty  and  disagreeable,  with  nar- 
row, steep,  and  ill-paved  streets,  and  inferior 
bouses.  1 1 has  a cat  hedral  and  some  other  churches. 

Tibur,  or  Tivoli,  which  is  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient cities  of  Italy,  derives  its  entire  interest  from 
the  classical  associations  connected  with  its  an- 
cient name,  its  scenery,  and  its  remains  of  anti-  ' 
quity.  The  Teverone,  coming  here  to  the  edge  | 
of  the  cliffs  that  separate  its  valley  from  the  Cam-  ; 
pagua,  Is  precipitated  downwards  in  a series  of 
cascades,  the  beauty  of  which  has  been  admired 
from  the  age  of  Horace  down  to  the  present  time. 

4 Me  nee  tam  |iatiens  Lnoreheinon, 

Nec  tam  Larir^a*  percussit  campus  opinio*, 

(lomns  AJbuneie  resonuntis. 

Et  pneceps  Anio,  et  Tlburni  lucus,  et  uda, 

Mobilibus  pomaria  rivis.’ 

Hor.  lib.  i.  od.  vli.  v.  10. 

In  modem  times,  the  upper  or  principal  fall 
was,  in  a great  degree,  artificial,  from  the  water 
having  been  precipitated  over  an  embankment 
that  had  been  formed  to  dam  up  the  river.  In 
1826,  however,  one  of  those  destructive  floods 
that  occasionally  occurred  in  antiquity  (Plin. 
Epist.,  lib.  viiL  1"),  as  well  as  in  our  own  times, 
swept  away  the  whole  of  this  embankment,  along  ! 
with  a church  and  some,  contiguous  houses,  so 
that  the  upper  fall  was  nearly  destroyed ; at  the  ( 
same  time  that  a branch  of  the  river  which  ran 
through  the  town  was  dried  up.  But  new  chan- 
nels have  l»een  since  cut,  by  which,  w'e  Udieve,  the 
river  has  been  again  precipitated  down  a loftv 
fall. 

In  the  court-yard  of  an  inn  in  the  town,  over- 
hanging one  of  the  cascades,  is  the  classical  min 
of  a temple,  supposed  to  be  either  that  of  the 
Sibylla  Tiburtina,  or  of  Vesta,  constructed  ill  the 
reign  of  Augustus.  This  beautiful  structure  is  a 
rotunda,  22  ft.  1 1 in.  in  dinmeter,  surrounded  bv 
an  open  portico  of  composite  columns.  Though 
exposed  to  the  weather,  without  any  roof  or 
covering,  it  is  better  preserved  than  might  have 
been  expected.  * It  derives,’  says  Eustace  (Clas- 
sical Tour,  ii.  232),  4 much  intrinsic  merit  from  its 
size  and  proportions,  but  it  is  not  architectural 
merit  alone  which  gives  it  its  principal  interest. 
Placed  ou  the  verge  of  a rocky  bauh,  it  is  sus- 
pended over  the  preeceps  Anio,  and  the  domns 
resonantis  of  the  Naiads ; Augustus  and  Maecenas, 
Virgil  and  Horace,  have  reposed  under  its  columns; 
it  has  survived  the  empire,  and  even  the  language 
of  its  founders;  and,  after  1,800  years  of  storms 
and  tempests,  of  revolutions  and  barbarism,  it  still 
exhibits  its  fair-proportioned  form  to  the  eye  of 
ft lie  traveller,  and  claims  at  once  his  applause  and 


admiration.  It  may  he  worth  mentioning  that  an 
English  nobleman,  the  late  Earl  of  Bristol,  ob- 
tained permission  from  the  authorities  of  Tivoli 
to  take  down  and  carry  away  this  classical  min, 
wilh  the  view  of  setting  it  up  Again  in  his  park  in 
England.  Luckily  the  desecration  was  prevented 
by  the  interference  of  the  Papal  government. 

Near  this  temple  are  the  remains  of  another, 
now  forming  a portion  of  the  church  of  St.  George, 
and  an  inn  m the  town  is  supposed  to  occupy  the 
site  of  the  temple  of  Hercules,  whence  Augustus 
borrowed  the  treasure  collected  by  the  piety  of 
ages.  But.  besides  these,  little  remains  of  the 
ancient  Tibtur.  But  though  its  temples  and  its 
theatres  have  crumbled  into  dust,  its  orchards,  its 
gardens,  and  its  c«k»1  recesses,  bloom  and  flourish 
in  unfading  beauty.  The  declivities  in  its  vici- 
nity were  anciently  intenqicised  with  splendid 
villas,  the  favourite  residences  of  the  reflned  and 
luxurious  citizens  of  Rome.  Among  these  may 
be  enumerated  the  villas  of  Sallust,  Maecenas, 
Tibullus,  Varus,  Atticus,  Cassius,  and  Brutus. 
The  existing  remains  of  what  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  villa  of  Max-enas  sufficiently  attest  its 
ancient  magnificence ; but  probably  the  modem 
Villa  d Etitmse , erected  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  ruins,  in  the  16th  century,  by  a Cardinal 
d’Este,  exceeds  in  extent  and  grandeur  that  of 
the  minister  and  favourite  of  the  master  of  the 
Roman  world.  Horace,  who  has  over  and  over 
again  expressed  his  admiration  of  Tibur,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  had  a villa  in  its  vicinity,  and  some 
ruins  in  a delightful  situation  are  pointed  nut  as 
those  of  his  resilience.  But  the  probabilities  are, 
that  the  poet  was  not  really  master  of  a Tiburtine 
villa,  and  that  all  his  allusions  to  the  gratifications 
he  experienced  in  the  groves  and  streams  of 
Tibur — 


4 circa  nemus  nvidique 

Ti burls  ripas,  oporosa  parvus 
Cannina  flngo.’ 

Hor.,  lib.  It.  od.  II.  r.  SO. 

may  be  explained  by  bis  frequent  visits  to  the 
villas  of  Maxeuas  ami  bis  other  friends. 

Such  is  the  mutability  of  human  Affairs,  that 
two  convents,  which  raise  their  white  towers  above 
the  dark  green  shade  of  the  olive  trees,  are  now 
the  most  striking  structures  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Tivoli;  ami  monks  loiter  away  their  existence 
under  the  shades  where  Virgil  and  Horace  ela- 
borated their  immortal  works. 

TOBAGO,  one  of  the  W.  I.  islands  belonging 
to  Great  Britain;  in  lat.  about  11°  15'  N.,  and 
long.  60°  40'  \Y\,  16  m.  NE.  Trinidad,  and  82  m. 
SE.  Grenada.  Area,  57,408  acres.  Pop.  15,410 
in  1861.  The  island  is  32  m.  in  length  and  12  in 
breadth,  on  the  N.  extremity  rugged  and  moun- 
tainous, and  from  the  sea  ap|iears  like  a mass  of 
dark  abrupt  precipices.  Towards  the  S.  and  \V. 
the  ground  descends  into  a succession  of  conical 
hills  and  ridges  of  no  great  elevation,  which,  as 
they  approach  the  sea,  terminate  in  broken  plains 
and  low  lands.  The  E.  district  is  also  mountain- 
ous. The  soil  in  the  valleys  is  generally  a rich 
dark  mould,  and  is  well  watered  by  numerous 
streams  and  rivulets.  Cultivation  being  for  the 
most  part  confined  to  a portion  of  the  low  lands 
near  the  sea  on  the  S.  side  of  the  isL,  the  greater 
part  of  the  interior  is  still  in  a state  of  nature,  the 
high  grounds  covered  with  forests,  the  deep  ravines 
choked  up  with  vegetation,  and  the  bottoms  of 
the  valleys,  being  very  narrow  and  not  possessing 
free  drainage,  generally  of  a wet  marshy  character. 
The  climate  and  seasons  here  are  much  the  same 
ns  at  Trinidad,  only  more  humid.  In  some  of  the 
low  grounds,  excluded  from  the  influence  of  the 
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breeze,  the  heat  is  described  as  being  exceedingly 
oppressive,  particularly  at  Scarborough,  the  cap., 
which  lies  at  the  foot  of  a hill  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
island.  The  troops  enjoy  the  advantage  of  a more 
moderate  temperature,  being  quartered  in  Fort 
King  George,  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  above 
Scarborough,  where  the  heat  is  modified  by  a con* 
slant  breeze,  and  the  mean  temp,  of  the  year  does 
not  exceed  79°  Fah.  The  island  is  beyond  the 
range  of  the  hurricanes ; though  Grenada,  at  so 
short  a distance,  is  as  subject  to  them  as  the  rest 
of  the  Antilles. 

Tobago  produces  almost  every  kind  of  plant 
that  grows  in  the  Antilles,  besides  many  common 
to  the  adjacent  parts  of  S.  America,  ft  was  for- 
merly supposed  to  have  given  its  name  to  the 
narcotic  plant  tobacco,  now  so  widely  diffused ; 
but  Humboldt  has  shown  that  there  is  no  founda- 
tion whatever  for  this  opinion,  and  that  tobacco  is 
a word  of  Mexican  origin.  (Nouvelle  Kspagne, 
iii.  50,  2d  ed.)  Indian  and  Guinea  com,  pease, 
beans,  tigs,  pine-apples,  and  all  kinds  of  tropical 
fruits,  are  grown,  as  well  as  potatoes,  yams,  car- 
rots, turnips,  onions,  and  manioc.  Horses,  cows, 
asses,  sheep,  and  deer,  probably  introduced  by  the 
Dutch,  have  multiplied  greatly,  and  wild  hogs  are 
very  abundant. 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  and  exports,  in 
each  of  the  years  1856-453,  was  as  follows: — 


T«n 

Import* 

Ekpotu 

C 

.€ 

1856 

89,994 

79,789 

1887 

60,424 

76,122 

1*58 

62,136 

72,400 

1H.VJ 

57,691 

77,897 

I860 

51,785 

67,194 

1861 

<6,449 

63,170 

1H«2 

88,376 

75,428 

1863 

46,809 

48,901 

The  great  bulk  of  the  exports  consists  of  sugar, 
rum,  and  molasses. 

Tobago  has  its  governor,  council  of  9 meins., 
and  house  of  assembly  of  16  moms.,  whose  powers 
an?  similar  to  those  of  Jamaica.  It  is  divided 
into  7 |»ars.  The  total  public  revenue,  in  1863, 
amounted  to  8,278/.,  and  the  expenditure  to 
9,251/.  The  sum  awarded  by  government,  in 
1835,  for  the  manumission  of  slaves  in  Tobago 
amounted  to  284,0644 

This  island,  which  was  discovered  by  Columbus 
in  1498,  was  colonised  first  by  the  Dutch,  and  next 
by  the  Courlanders.  It  was  ceded  to  Great 
Britain  by  France  in  1763,  but  was  retaken  by 
the  French  in  1781,  who  retained  possession  of 
the  Island  till  1793,  since  which  it  has  belonged  to 
England. 

TOBOLSK,  a government  of  Asiatic  Russia, 
comprising  a large  portion  of  the  basin  of  the 
great  river  Obi,  or  the  country  between  the  50th 
and  78rd  degrees  of  N.  lat.,  and  the  60th  and  80th 
of  E.  long.,  having  E.  the  gov.  Yeniseisk,  S.  that 
of  Tomsk  and  the  Kirghiz  territ.,  W.  the  govs,  of 
Orenburg,  Perm,  and  Archangel,  and  N.  the  sea 
of  Kara  and  Gulf  of  Obi.  The  area  may  amount 
to  from  900,000  to  1,000,000  sq.  m. ; and  the  pop., 
in  1858,  was  estimated  at  800,000.  Except  on  its 
H.  and  W.  frontiers,  it  is  almost  everywhere 
level,  or  but  a slightly  waiving  plain,  though 
varying  greatly  in  point  of  fertility.  From  lat, 
58°  or  60®  to  lat.  65°  or  66°,  the  country  is  gene- 
rally occupied  by  vast  forests  of  fir  and  birch ; 
from  the  woody  region  N.  to  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
the  country,  a low  plain  called  the  Tundra , is  the 
most  sterile  imaginable,  consisting  of  all  but 
bouudlc**  moon  and  morasses,  interspersed  here 


and  there  with  some  stunted  shrubs,  and  occupied 
by  only  a few  Ostiak  tribes,  who  subsist  chiefly  by 
fishing,  and  the  chase  of  fur-bearing  animals. 
Such  Is  the  severity  of  the  climate,  that  this  por- 
tion is  usually  covered  with  ice  and  snow  for 
about  9 months  of  the  year;  and,  during  the  other 
months,  ice  is  always  found  at  a little  distance 
below  the  surface.  Immediately  to  the  S.  of 
the  woody  region,  or  between  latitude  60°  on 
the  N.  and  54°  on  the  S„  Is  the  agricultural 
portion  of  the  government,  including  exten- 
sive tracts  watered  by  the  Irtish,  a part  of  the 
Ishim,  and  the  Tobol.  Though  not  generally 
fertile,  this  district  comprises  some  very  produc- 
tive tracts,  and  it  has  a considerable  number  of 
towns,  though  few  of  them  are  of  any  great  size. 
Even  in  this  part  of  the.  government,  the  climate 
is  very  severe ; for,  though  the  summer  heats  arc 
sometimes  oppressive,  they  are  but  of  short  dura- 
tion, and  the  winters  are  long  and  excessively 
cold.  Rye,  oats,  barley,  and  buckwheat  are  the 
principal  crops.  Between  the  agricultural  district 
and  the  mountains  separating  the  government 
from  the  country  of  the  Kirghizea  is  the  very  ex- 
tensive tract  called  the  Steppe  of  Ishim,  from  its 
being  in  part  traversed  by  that  river  and  its  afflu- 
ents. Except  along  the  river  banks,  it  is  mostly 
sterile ; and  in  extensive  tracts  the  soil  is  covered 
with  a salt  efflorescence. 

Iron  and  copper  are  extensively  raised  in  various 
parts  of  the  Chiral  chain,  and  gold  and  silver  are 
produced  both  there  and  in  the  Altai.  At  Cathe- 
rinenburg,  Kolyvan,  and  Bamnoul  are  extensive 
forges,  ami  soap  and  tallow-works,  tanneries,  and 
mat-manufactories  nre  found  in  different  parts; 
but  the  commerce  of  the  government  is  of  more 
importance  than  its  manufacturing  industry. 
Except  the  clergy,  and  persons  in  the  government 
employment,  all  the  inhahs.  nre  more  or  less  en- 
gaged in  traffic,  exchanging  their  sable  and  other 
furs,  cattle,  cassia,  fresh  and  dried  fish,  ami  game, 
with  the  Russian  trailers  for  com,  flour,  and  hard- 
ware. The  merchants  of  Tobolsk,  Tollmen,  ami 
the  principal  towns  in  the  S.  and  W\,  send  every 
summer  boats  laden  with  flour  and  other  provi- 
sions, l»y  way  of  the  Irtish  and  Obi,  to  Berezov, 
and  the  other  small  towns  in  the  N„  which  return 
with  cargoes  of  fish,  and  with  valuable  furs,  pro- 
cured from  the  Ostiaks  and  other  tribes.  These 
furs  are  afterwards  partly  sent,  with  soap,  tallow, 
and  hides,  to  the  fair  at  Nijni  Novgorod;  partly 
to  the  Kirghiz,  to  lie  bartered  for  horses,  cattle, 
and  cotton  goods,  obtained  through  Bokhara  ; and 
l>nrtly  to  Kinchta,  on  the  Chinese  frontier,  where 
they  nre  exchanged  for  ten,  silk  fabrics,  and  other 
Chinese  products.  The  government,  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  Siberia,  lies  under  the  greatest 
disadvantages  with  respect  to  water  communica- 
tion ; the  frozen  shores  of  its  N.  coast  are  inacces- 
sible for  the  purposes  of  trade;  and  its  rivers, 
though  equal  in  magnitude  to  any  belonging  to 
the  Asiatic  continent,  are  covered  with  ice  for  the 
greater  portion  of  the  year.  The  chief  mode  of 
travelling  and  conveying  goods  throughout  a 
great  portion  of  the  government  is,  as  in  the 
N.  jsirt  of  Europe,  in  sledges  drawn  by  dogi  or 

reindeer. 

Travellers  agree  in  representing  the  Tartar  vil- 
lages in  the  agricultural  part  of  the  government 
as  neat,  clean,  and  comfortable.  The  honses  con- 
sist in  general  of  one  or  two  rooms.  Near  the 
hearth  is  an  iron  kettle,  and  at  one  end  of  the 
apartment  a bench  covered  with  mats  or  skins:  on 
this  all  the  family  sit  by  day,  and  sleep  by  night. 
The  walls  are  of  wood  and  moss — a layer  of  moss 
between  every  2 beams.  A square  hole  is  ent  out 
for  a window,  and  to  supply  the  want  of  glass  a 
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piece  of  ice  is  often  put  in : 2 or  3 pieces  will  last 
the  whole  winter.  They  use  no  stoves,  and  have 
neither  chairs  nor  stool's.  The  furniture  consists 
of  a few  earthenware  utensils,  and  a set  of  tea- 
table  appendages.  The  women  never  cat  or  drink 
till  the  men  have  done,  and  then  seldom  in  their 
presence.  Owing  to  the  thinness  of  the  pop.,  and 
the  immense  distances  between  the  different 
towns,  education  Is  very  little  diffused,  and  besides 
the  schools  in  the  cap.  there  are  hardlv  a dozen  in 
the  rest  of  the  government.  Except  Tobolsk,  the 
cap.,  and  Toumen,  there  are  no  towns  worth 
notice. 

Tobolsk,  a city  of  Asiatic  Russia,  the  cap.  of 
W.  Siberia,  and  of  the  gov.  of  its  own  name,  ou 
the  Irtish,  close  to  its  junction  with  the  Tobol; 
lat.  58°  IT  42"  X.,  long.  08°  6'  15"  E.  Pop. 
16,240  in  1858.  The  town  projicr  is  built  princi- 
pally on  the  flat  summit  of  a hill  commanding  an 
extensive  view,  aud  is  surrounded  by  a strong 
brick  wall  with  square  towers  and  bastions.  When 
approached  from  the  W.  it  lias  a remarkably  fine 
appearance  : it  contains  some  good  and  solid 
buildings,  most  of  the  government  otlices,  and  the 
residences  of  the  Russian  and  German  settlers, 
1 x*ing  within  the  walls.  Along  the  banks  of  the 
river  are  suburbs,  inclosed  by  a ditch  aud  imlisade, 
and  inhabited  mostly  by  Tartars.  The  streets, 
which  cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  are  mostly 
paved  with  wood.  Among  its  public  edifices  the 
most  remarkable  are  the  cathedral,  in  the  Byzan- 
tine style  of  architecture,  with  5 cupolas,  the 
archbishop's  and  governor's  palaces,  a monastery, 
and  a large  hospital.  The  climate  in  winter  is  very 
severe,  so  much  so  as  sometimes  to  freeze  mercury : 
but  the  dress  and  houses  of  the  inhabs.  Iieing 
fitted  to  resist  its  influence,  it  is  not  so  disagree- 
able as  might  be  supposed.  The  rivers  furnish  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  fish,  and  provisions,  fur, 
and  game  of  all  kinds  are  cheap  and  abundant; 
and  shops,  theatres,  and  places  of  public  amuse- 
ment are  numerous.  Being  on  the  great  road 
from  Russia  to  China,  it  is  well  supplied  with  most 
European  and  Chinese  goods ; and  French  wines, 
English  porter,  and  books  of  all  kinds  are  to  he 
met  with.  Dobell  (Travels  in  Siberia)  says,  ‘ the 
society  of  Tobolsk  may  fairly  stand  a comparison 
with  that  of  some  of  the  best  provincial  towns  in 
Russia.’  Among  the  inhabs.  are  many  descendants 
of  the  Swedish  officers,  sent  thither  after  the  battle 
of  Pultown,  to  whom  Tobolsk  is  mainly  indebted 
for  its  superior  civilisation. 

The  city,  which  was  founded  in  1587,  is  the 
residence  of  the  governor-general  of  W.  Siberia, 
comprising  the  govs,  of  Tobolsk  and  Tomsk : it 
lias  two  ecclesiastical  and  several  Lancastrian 
schools,  and  various  charitable  institutions.  No 
convicts  or  malefactors  are  sent  t hit  her  from  Euro- 
j>ean  Russia,  although  persons  banished  to  Siberia 
for  political  offences  are  sometimes  permitted  to 
reside  in  Tobolsk. 

TOC  AT  (an.  Berisa ),  a town  of  Turkey  in  Asia 
Minor,  pach.  Sivas,  on  the  Tosamlu,  near  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Jezil  Irmak  (an.  Iris),  on  the 
military  road  from  Sam  soon  to  Kharpost,  35  m. 
SSE.  Amasia,  and  55  m.  NNW.  Sivas;  lat.  40°  T 
N.,  long  36°  30'  E.  Tocat  would  appear  to  hove 
latterly  declined  rapidly  in  pop.  and  importance. 
Toumefort,  by  whom  it  was  visited  in  the  early 
part  of  last  century,  says  it  was  then  much  larger 
than  Erzeroom  ; and  he  estimated  its  pop.  at 

20.000  Turkish  families,  with  4,000  Armenian,  and 
300  or  400  Greek  do.,  which  on  the  most  moderate 
hypothesis,  would  make  an  aggregate  of  above 

120.000  inhabs.  The  pop.  was  estimated  by  Kin- 
neir,  in  1810,  at  only  60,000;  and,  according  to 
Mr.  Brant,  by  whom  it  was  visited  in  1830,  it  was 
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then  reduced  to  a pop.  of  6,730  families  (between 
35,000  anil  40,000  individuals),  of  which  5,000 
were  Turkish,  1,500  Armenian,  30  Rom.  C’ath.,50 
Jewish,  and  150  Greek.  The  position  of  the  town 
is  striking  and  singular,  being  built  partly  at  the 
bottom,  hut  principally  on  the  declivities  of  two 
steep  hills,  on  the  side  of  the  narrow  vallcv  in 
which  it  is  situated.  The  greater  number  of  the 
houses,  which  arc  mostly  of  wood,  have  two 
stories ; the  streets  are  well  paved,  and  the  springs 
rising  on  the  hills  on  which  the  town  is  built  are 
so  numerous,  that  each  house  has  its  peculiar 
fountain.  Owing  to  its  situation,  the  climate  at 
certain  seasons  Is  oppressively  hot ; and  it  is  then, 
also,  apt  to  be  unhealthy.  With  the  exception 
of  the  mosques,  Armenian  churches,  and  khans, 
it  docs  not  apjiear  to  have  any  building  of  con- 
sequence. 

The  valley,  for  about  3 ra.  above  the  town,  is 
occupied  bv  gardens  and  vineyards. 

TODM()RDEX,  a market  town  and  chapelry  of 
England,  partly  in  the.jiar.  of  Rochdale,  co.  Lan- 
caster, and  partly  in  that  of  Halifax,  co.  York,  17 
m.  XXE.  Manchester.  Bop.  of  town,  11,797  in 
1861.  The  inhabs.  are  principally  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  fustian,  dimity,  velveteen,  arid 
other  cotton  goods,  with  woollen  fabrics  similar  to 
those  manufactured  at  Halifax  and  Rochdale. 
The  Rochdale  canal,  which  passes  by  Todmorden, 
has  greatly  promoted  its  prosperity,  which  has 
increased  rapidly  within  the  last  20  years, 

TOKAY,  a town  of  Hungary,  co.  Zemplin,  nt 
the  confluence  of  the  Bodrog  with  the  Thciss, 
113  m.  XE.  by  E.  Besth,  on  the  railway  from 
Besth  to  Kaschau.  Bop.  4,138  in  1857.  The 
town  has  a cathedral,  a Lutheran,  a Reformed, 
and  a United  Greek  church,  a convent  of  Binrlsts, 
and  one  of  Capuchins,  and  was  formerly  defended 
by  a castle  demolished  in  1705.  Tokay  derives 
its  celebrity  from  its  being  the  entrepot  for  the 
sale  of  the  famous  sweet  wine  of  the  same  name, 
made  in  the  hilly  tract  called  the  Hegallya  or 
suhmontine  district,  extending  25  or  30  m.  NW. 
from  the  town.  The  Tokay  is  produced  by  allow- 
ing the  grapes  to  become  dead-ripe;  the  finest 
quality,  or  essence,  being  that  which  flows  from 
the  grapes  before  they  are  trodden  by  the  mere 
pressure  of  their  own  weight;  the  next  quality 
( ausbruch ),  is  that  which  Is  obtained  by  treading 
the  grapes,  with  the  addition  of  a certain  quantity 
of  must , or  juice  derived  from  common  grapes ; 
the  third  and  lowest  quality  ( rnaslas ) is  that  which 
is  obtained  by  the  application  of  a greater  degree 
of  pressure  to  the  grapes,  and  the  addition  of  a 
still  larger  quantity  of  must.  When  new,  Tokay 
wines  are  of  a brownish  yellow  muddy  colour, 
which,  when  very  old,  changes  to  a greenish  tint. 
The  wine  made  in  favourable  seasons  will  keep 
for  almost  any  length  of  lime,  and  continues  to 
improve  with  age.  The  best  qualities  arc  ex- 
tremely rich  and  luscious,  but  cloying;  and,  unless 
very  old,  too  sweet  for  palates  accustomed  to 
austercr  wines.  The  finest  and  oldest  varieties  of 
Tokay  fetch  immense  prices.  The  best  qualities 
are  usually  bought  up  for  the  imperial  cellars; 
small  quantities  Iieing  sent  as  most  acceptable 
presents  to  foreign  princes  and  distinguished  in- 
dividuals. 

TOLEDO  fan.  Toletum),  a celebrated  city  of 
Spain,  formerly  its  metropolis,  in  New  Castile, 
cap.  prov.  of  its  own  name,  on  the  Tagus,  38  in. 
SSW . Madrid,  on  a branch  line  of  the  railway 
from  Madrid  to  Alicante.  Bop.  17,275  in  1867. 
The  city  stands  on  a rocky  hill,  nearly  encircled 
by  the  river,  and  encompassed  by  a wall  Hanked 
with  about  150  small  towers  built  by  the  Moors, 
Internally,  Toledo  is  ill-built,  poor,  and  mean, 
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with  narrow,  steep,  and  badly  paved  streets.  But,  I do  not  go  into  a convent  afterwards.  There  are 
with  the  exception  of  Granada,  its  situation  is  the  several  other  colleges,  numerous  hospitals  and 
most  striking  of  any  town  in  Spain.  Its  fine. ' asylums,  a handsome  town-hall,  two  bridges  over 
irregular  line  of  buildings  covers  the  summit  and  the  Tagus,  one  originally  a Homan  work,  ltearing 
upper  part  of  the  hill,  behind  which,  as  approached  a Roman  inscription,  and  terminated  on  one  side 
from  Madrid,  the  dark  range  of  the  Toledo  moun-  by  an  arch  with  Corinthian  columns;  and  a mint, 
tains  forms  a majestic  background.  Resides  the  supposed  to  date  from  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
numerous  towers  of  its  convents,  churches,  and  There  are  a few  pleasant  promenades  around  the 
stupendous  cathedral — the  metropolitan  church  of  city,  but  the  only  public  lounge  in  Toledo  is  the 
Spain — the  outline  is  broken  by  other  buildings  Plaza  Real,  But  this  square  is  half  monopolised 
of  a more  grotesque  or  more  massive  form ; while,  ] with  blacksmiths'  shops ; and  all  the  others  are 
here  and  there,  the  still  greater  irregularity  of  the  small,  moan,  and  principally  useful  as  market- 
outline  points  to  ages  too  remote  to  have  left  to  j places.  The  houses  are  mostly  floored  with 
modern  times  any  other  legacy  than  their  ruins.  I brick,  and  are  consequently  dusty  ; and  the  Roman 
Down  to  the  recent  changes  by  which  the  aqueducts  being  destroyed,  water  is  sold  about  the 
Spanish  ecclesiastics  were  stripped  of  the  greater  ■ streets,  carried  in  small  barrels  on  asses’  backs, 
portion  of  their  wealth,  the  revenues  of  the  arch-  ! There  is  no  public  place  of  diversion  of  any  kind  : 
oishop  and  clergy  of  Toledo  were  immense;  and  formerly  there  was  a theatre,  but  it  was  suppressed 
the  j>op.  of  the  city  consisted  principally  of  priests  1 by  a royal  order  obtnined  through  the  head  of  the 
and  friars,  and  their  dependants.  The  cathedra),  university.  Nowhere  arc  Spanish  customs  seen 
founded  in  687,  is  in  the  same  style  as  those  of  more  pure  than  in  Toledo,  and  nowhere  is  the 
Seville,  Burgos,  Milan,  Siena,  and  Bologna.  It  monotony  of  the  trrtulia  more  striking.  The  sole 
is  internally  384  ft.  in  length,  191  in  breadth,  and  amusements  are  talking,  or  playing  basta  for  a 
107  in  height.  It  has  a tower  and  spire,  but  the  very  low  stake;  and  after  a glass  of  atpta  fresco, 
latter  is  in  the  style  of  the  Flemish  and  German  the  party  separates.  In  Toledo,  a certain  circle 
spires,  a heap  of  blue  turrets  piled  one  upon  agrees  to  form  a tertulia ; one  house  is  selected 
another.  The  roof  is  sustained  by  86  columns,  where  it  is  to  be  held,  and  the  same  individuals 
which  divide  the  church  into  live  aisles.  The  assemble  at  the  same  house,  and  at  the  same  hour, 
columns  that  run  along  the  aisles  are  46  ft.  in  circ.  every  day  throughout  the  year.  No  admixture 
There  are  68  painted  windows,  and  surrounding  of  foreign,  or  even  of  modem,  innovation  is  to 
the  choir  and  the  high  altar  are  160  marble  and  !>e  seen  in  Toledo.  Men  of  all  ranks  wear  the 
porphyry  pillars.  Its  interior  is  elegantly,  as  well  cloak;  and  the  small  round  high-crowned  Spanish 
as  magnificently  adorned.  The  choir  is  covered  bat  is  worn,  not  only  by  the  peasantry,  but  uni- 
with  carvings  representing  the  conquest  of  Gra-  versally  by  persons  of  all  classes.  Among  the 
nada,  executed  by  Berruguete,  a pupil  of  Michael ; women  no  colours  ore  to  be  seen  ; black  is  the 
Angelo,  and  Philip  de  Borgona;  and  among  t lie  universal  dress,  and  scarcely  any  one  enters  a 
paintings  arc  works  by  Rubens,  Titian,  Domenico  1 church  unveiled. 

Greco,  Vandyke,  Guido,  K.  Caxes,  Vincente  Car-  Toledo  has,  from  a remote  period,  been  famous 
<luc  ho,  Bassano,  and  other  masters  of  the  first  for  its  manufacture  of  sword  blades.  The  royal 
celebrity.  The  ceiling  of  the  sacristy  Is  painted  j sword  manufactory,  which  is  of  great  extent,  and 
in  fresco,  by  L.  Giordano,  and  has  a picture  of  the  about  2 m.  from  the  city,  is  close  to  the  river. 
Assumption,  by  Carlo  Moratti.  The  pope  and  the  which  turns  its  machinery.  It  once  employed 
king  oi  Spain  are  always  canons  of  this  cathedral ; , many  hundred  hands,  but  the  number  has  greatly 
and  the  revenue  of  its  archbishop  once  amounted,  decreased  in  recent  times.  In  1800,  about  60 
it  is  believed,  to  little  leas  than  100,000/.  a year,  men  were  employed,  who  finished  about  8,000 
The  gold,  silver,  and  jewels,  the  plunder  of  Mexico  j swords  a year.  They  work  by  the  piece,  and 
and  Peru,  preserved  in  the  church,  mostly  escaped  j make  usually  about  100  reals  (20#.)  per  week; 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  French.  The  arch-  some  of  the  most  industrious  24  reals  more.  The 
bishop  carried  away  the  more  valuable  articles  to  ; art  of  tempering  the  steel  had,  for  some  time,  de- 
Cadiz,  those  that  remained  in  their  places  being  dined,  but  it  has  since  revived.  ‘ The  flexibility 
redeemed  for  the  comparatively  trifling  amount  of  and  temper  of  the  blades,'  says  a traveller,  ‘are 
90  arrobas,  or  2,260  lbs.,  of  silver.  surprising : there  are  two  trials  which  each  blade 

The  alcazar,  once  the  residence  of  the  Moorish,  must  undergo  t>efore  it  is  pnmounced  sound ; the 
and  afterwards  of  the  Castilian  sovereigns,  is  the  trial  of  flexibility,  and  the  trial  of  temper.  In 
other  principal  edifice  in  the  city.  It  is  a noble  the  former,  it  is  thrust  against  a plate  on  the 
pile  of  3 stories,  surmounted  by  a balustrade,  and  wall  and  bent  into  an  arc,  at  least  three  part*  of  a 
forming  a square  of  256  ft.  It  is  built  chiefly  in  circle.  In  the  second,  it  is  struck  edgeways  upon 
the  Corinthian  and  Composite  orders,  of  the  dark  a leaden  table,  with  the  whole  force  which  can  bo 
stone  with  which  the  Kscurial  is  built.  The  N.  given  by  a powerful  man,  holding  it  with  both 
and  8.  fronts  were  erected  in  the  time  of  Charles  V.,  hands.  The  blades  are  pslished  upon  a wheel  of 
the  former  by  Covarrabias  and  Vergara,  and  the  walnut  wood.'  In  addition  to  its  sword  manu- 
lat ter  by  Juan  de  Herrera.  When  Toledo  ceased  factory,  Toledo  fabricates  church  ornaments,  n 
to  be  the  metropolis  of  Spain,  the  alcazar  was  few  woollens  for  hospital  use,  with  paper,  guitar 
converted  into  a workhouse,  and  it  was  subsc-  strings,  and  coarse  glass,  and  has  some  dyeing 
quentlv  employed  for  a silk  manufactory,  estate  and  fulling  works. 

lishcd  by  the  archbishop ; but  it  is  now  untenanted.  The  origin  of  Toledo  is  lost  in  obscurity.  After 
and  utterly  neglected.  Besides  the  cathedral,  having  belonged  to  the  Carthaginians  it  becamo 
there  are  numerous  churches,  monasteries,  nun-  a Roman  colony.  Few  traces  of  Roman  edifices, 
nerics,  ami  other  religious  buildings.  Few,  how-  however,  exist,  except  part  of  an  amphitheatre, 
ever,  of  these  are  worth  notice.  The  Franciscan  and  some  scattered  remains  of  the  Roman  walls, 
convent  is  a fine  edifice,  and  has  a church  built  In  467  it  was  taken  by  the  Goths,  and  became 
in  the  time  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  The  late  the  can.  of  their  kingdom  in  Spain,  till  taken  by 
Ahp.  Ixjrenzano  established  a lunatic  hospital  at  the  Moors  iu  714.  Alphonso  VI.  and  Rodrigo 
Toledo;  built  the  modern  edifice  for  the  uni-  Diaz  expelled  the  latter  from  Toledo  in  1086; 
versity,  which  in  1830  had  more  than  700  students,  and,  notwithstanding  three  vigorous  sieges  in  the 
principally  in  jurisprudence;  and  founded  a college  succeeding  century,  it  has  remained  in  the  hands 
for  girls,  each  of  whom  is  downed,  provided  they  of  the  8)NUiiards  ever  since.  Its  decay  dates  from 
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the  removal  of  the  court  to  Madrid,  under 
Philip  II.  The  celebrated  Cardinal  de  Xitnenes, 
regent  of  Spain  during  the  minority  of  Charles  V., 
was  for  a lengthened  period,  archbishop  of  Toledo. 

TOLOSA  (an.  lturitu),  a town  of  Spain,  in  ! 
Biscay,  prov.  Guipuscoa,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  ! 
on  the  Oria  and  Araje*,  13  m.  S.  by  W.  St.  Sebas-  j 
tinn.  l'op.  7,639  in  1857.  The  town  is  placed  in 
a narrow  detile,  surrounded  by  a pentagonal  wall, 
flanked  with  towers,  ami  entered  by  several  gates. 
It  is  handsome,  ami  well  built;  the  streets,  which 
are  furnished  with  footways,  are  clean,  and  lighted 
at  night;  and  it  is  tolerably  well  supplied  with 
water.  Here  are  2 parish  churches,  both  tine 
buildings,  2 convents,  a hospital,  prison,  post- 
house,  a stone  bridge  lows  either  river,  with 
manufactures  of  arms,  copper  and  earthen  wares, 
woollen  cloths,  paper,  hats,  and  leather,  three- 
fourths  of  its  inhabitants  being  artisans.  Tulosa 
is  one  of  the  18  indep.  towns  in  which  the  provin- 
cial assembly  of  Guipuscoa  is  held,  one  of  the  4 
alternately  the  seat  of  the  high  judicial  court  of 
the  prov.,  and  the  place  in  which  the  provincial 
archives  and  military  stores  arc  kept. 

TOMSK,  a town  of  Asiatic  Russia,  cap.  of  the 
gov.  of  same  name,  on  the  Tom,  a tributary  of 
the  Obi,  660 m.  E.  bv  S. Tobolsk.  Lftt. 66®  29' 6" 
N„  long.  #5°  V b 1"  K.  Pop.  9,420  in  1838.  The 
town  has  several  workhouses  for  exiles;  Coarse 
cloth,  leuther,  and  soap  manufactories ; barracks, 
public  moga/incs,  military  ami  other  hospitals; 
un  orphan  bouse,  and  a dispensary.  There  are  a 
number  of  handsome  houses,  but  the  town  is 
irregularly  built,  except  the  |«art  that  occupies  a 
bill  overlooking  the  river  Tom  and  the  country 
round.  Its  principal  buildings  arc  the  cathedral 
and  another  church,  the  tribunals,  treasury  (in 
which  are  the  magazines  of  furs  collected  as 
tribute),  and  two  convents.  The  inhalis.  carry 
on  a brisk  trade  with  the  Calmnck*  amt  Ostiaks, 
in  cattle  and  furs : and  the  town  is  an  emporium 
for  distilled  spirits  and  Chinese  goods.  It  was 
founded  in  1604. 

The  government  of  which  Tomsk  is  the  cap.  is, 
with  that  of  Tolsdsk,  under  the  authority  of  the 
governor-general  of  \V.  Siberia.  Since  1838,  it 
lias  comprised  a (tuition  of  the  former  government 
of  Omsk,  ami  is  sup|tused  to  have  from  1,000,000 
to  1,100,000  inliabs.  About  1,400  poods  of  gold 
arc  annually  obtained  from  the  different  gold 
washings  in  this  government.  In  its  general 
features  it  is  very  similar  to  the  more  southerly 
parts  of  the  governments  of  Tobolsk  ami  Yeniseisk. 

TONNE1NS,  a town  of  France,  dep.  Lot-et- 
Goronne,  cap.  cant.,  on  the  Garonne,  20  m.  NW. 
Agen,  on  the  railway  from  Agcn  to  Bordeaux. 
Pup.  7,947  in  1861.  Tonneins  is  one  of  the  best 
situated  ami  most  active  towns  in  the  dep.,  having 
a considerable  trade  in  cordage,  hemp,  and  dried 
fruits,  and  a royal  tobacco  factory.  It  is  clean 
and  well  built,  and  communicates  with  the  op- 
posite bank  of  the  river  by  a new  suspension 
bridge.  The  esplanade,  a good  square,  on  the 
site  of  an  old  castle  destroyed  in  the  religious 
wars ; the  town-hall,  a neat  theatre,  and  some 
public  baths  arc  worthy  notice. 

TOPLITZ  (or  ToepiiU ),  a town  and  watering- 
place  of  Bohemia,  circ.  Leitmeritz,  and,  next  to 
Carlsbad,  the  most  popular  place  of  resort  of  its 
kind  in  Germany.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  Saubacb,  a small  stream  in  a valley  between 
the  Erzgebirge  ami  Mittlegebirge  mountains,  47 
m.  NW.  l*rague,  on  a short  branch  line  of  the 
railway  from  Prague  to  Dresden.  Its  resident 
pop.  amounts  to  little  more  than  2,700;  but  in 
the  height  of  the  season,  in  July  and  August, 
it  is  sometimes  visited  by  13,000  strangers.  More 


than  one-fourth  part  of  its  houses  are  inns,  and 
nearly  All  the  rest  are  lodging-houses  The  town 
is  neat,  and  has  been  improved  of  late  years  by 
the  addition  of  foot-pavements  in  the  streets,  ami 
ilis  well  lighted  at  night;  but  it  has  no  buildings 
worthy  of  notice,  except  such  as  ore  connected 
with  the  baths.  The  principal  baths  are  dis- 
tributed in  four  distinct  buildings;  the  Steinbad, 
FUrstenbader,  Fflratliche-Fraucnzimmerbad,  and 
the  licrmhaus  or  mansion  of  Prince  Clary,  the 
proprietor  of  the  town.  All  these  are  in  the 
liarnU  pint: , or  bath  square.  The  Steinbad  in- 
cludes three  baths,  for  the  gratuitous  use  of  the 
public;  one  for  the  men,  a second  for  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  citizens,  and  the  third  for  the 
female  peasantry : the  first  and  last  are  under- 
ground, and  vaulted  over,  and  may  be  compared 
to  large  inundated  cellars.  In  the  some  house 
are  some  very  comfortable  private  baths,  supplied 
directly  from  the  source.  The  Flirstenbad  ami 
Frauenzimmerbad  comprise  a number  of  superior 
private  baths ; the  first  for  gentlemen,  and  the 
second  for  ladies.  In  the  Herruhaus,  the  usual 
residence  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  when  at  Toplitz, 
there  are  many  bathing  apartments  titled  up  with 
great  elegance ; and  attached  to  this  mansion  are 
some  extensive  and  beautiful  gardens,  always 
open  to  the  public,  and  a theatre.  The  baths  in 
the  Ginllerhaus  also  in  the  Bnade-nlatz,  the  Jews' 
baths  and  others  are  supplied  from  the  main 
springs.  Without  the  town,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bouring hamlet  of  Scliiinau,  are  many  baths  of 
a lower  temperature  than  in  the  town.  In  all 
there  are  about  90  private  baths,  which  are  in 
such  constant  requisition  when  Toplitz  is  full, 
that,  by  a strict  regulation,  no  person  is  allowed 
the  use  of  a bath  and  dressing-room  for  more  than 
an  hour  at  a time,  fur  which  from  10  to  20 
kreutzers  are  usually  paid.  The  springs  ore 
saline,  with  a dash  of  iron  ; the  hottest,  or  haupt - 
yuelle , has  a temperature  of  about  122  Fahr.  It 
emerges  from  a porphyry  rock,  aud  so  abundantly 
that  its  supply,  per  Lour,  has  been  estimated  at 
1,189,670  cubic  feet  of  water.  The  waters  of 
Toplitz  are  particularly  esteemed  in  gout,  and 
rheumatic  affections,  and  diseases  of  the  joints, 
requiring  tonic  treatment.  The  invalids  of  the 
Prussian,  Russian,  and  Austrian  armies  are  often 
sent  here,  aud  lodged  in  appropriate  buildings. 
Of  late  years  a pump-room  has  been  established 
in  the  gardens  of  Prince  Clary. 

The  hotels  and  lodging-houses  arc  good  and 
cheap.  Dr.  Granville,  4 .spas  of  Germany,*  says, 

* 'I'he  living  at  Toplitz  is,  beyond  comparison, 
chca|>cr  than  in  any  other  watering-place  1 have 
visited.  A dinner  at  a table  d’hote  without  wine 
will  co9t  about  Is.  3 d.  Apartments  may  be  hired 
at  one  of  the  best  hotels,  consisting  of  a bed- room 
and  sitting-room,  for  not  quite  a guinea  a week.’ 
Bathing  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  morning. 
The  dinner  hour  is  one  or  two  o’clock;  the  after- 
noon is  commonly  spent  in  excursions ; the  even- 
ing in  the  theatre  or  the  salons;  but,  ‘except  on 
ball  nights,  and  on  the  occasion  of  some  great 
concert,  the  town  is  buried  in  dead  silence  by  ten 
o’clock.’  Public  gaming  is  not  allowed  ; but  it  is 
alleged  that  gambling  is,  notwithstanding,  ex- 
tensively carried  on.  Toplitz  was  the  seal  of  a 
diplomatic  congress  in  1813,  and  again  in  1835. 

TOPS  HAM,  a market  town  nnd  par.  of  Eng- 
land, co.  Devon,  bund,  Wonford,  on  the  Exc, 
where  it  is  joined  by  the  Clyst,  4 m.  SE.  Exeter, 
of  which  it  may  be  considered  the  port.  Area  of 
par.  1,740  acres.  Pop.  of  par.  3,503  in  1861.  The 
town  consists  of  several  good  streets ; the  Strand, 
in  particular,  at  its  S.  extremity,  has  many  re- 
spectable residences.  The  church  is  built  ou  an 
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eminence  overlooking  the  river.  The  living,  a 
perpcL  curacy,  worth  2274  a year,  is  in  the  gift 
of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Exeter.  The  chief 
business  of  the  town  is  ship-building,  and  most  of 
the  inhabs.  are  connected  with  shipping.  The; 
quay,  which  was  originally  constructed  in  the 
14th  century,  is  spacious  and  convenient;  but 
from  the  corporation  of  Exeter  (to  which  it 
belongs)  neglecting  to  clean  the  clianncl  of  the 
river,  vessels  drawing  more  than  9 or  9^  ft.  are 
unable  to  come  up  to  it.  An  active  coasting 
trade  is,  however,  carried  on  from  Topsham. 
Markets  on  Saturdays:  fair,  llrst  Wednesday  in 
August. 

TORBAY,  a spacious  bay  of  the  English  Chan- 
nel, on  the  SE.  coast  of  Devonshire.  It  is  of  a 
semicircular  shape,  opening  to  the  E.,  and  nearly 
4 in.  across  from  Torquay  or  Hob's  Nose  its  N.  to 
Berry  Point  its  S.  boundary.  Its  shores  at  its 
mouth  are  on  both  sides  formed  by  ramparts  of 
rock,  but  between  these,  in  the  centre,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bay,  the  ground  forms  a vale,gcntlv 
declining  to  the  water's  edge.  Ships  anchor  all 
over  the  bay  in  6,  7,  8,  and  9 fathoms  water. 
The  ground  is  strong  clay,  and  holds  remarkably 
well.  This  spacious  basin  has  frequently  afforded 
shelter  to  the  fleets  of  England,  and  lh  celebrated 
in  history  as  the  place  where  William  111.  landed 
on  the  5th  of  November,  1688. 

TORGAU,  a town  of  Prussia,  reg.  Merseburg, 
cap,  circ.  Torgau;  on  the  Elbe,  66  m.  SSW. 
Berlin.  Pop.  7,985  in  1861.  The  town  Is  strongly 
fortified,  is  the  seat  of  the  principal  courts  fur  its 
circle ; and  has  manufactures  of  woollen  cloths 
and  hosier}’,  with  some  trade  in  corn  and  timber. 

The  vicinity  of  Torgau  has  been  the  scene  of 
several  conflicts.  Of  these,  the  most  important 
took  place  on  the  23d  of  November,  1760,  when 
the  Prussians,  under  Frederick  the  Great,  forced, 
after  a desperate  resistance,  the  intrenched  camp 
of  the  Austrian  army,  under  Marshal  Daun,  and 
gained  a decisive  victory. 

TORNEA,  a town  of  the  Russian  dora.,  NW. 
frontier  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Finland,  on  a 
]ieniiisula  in  the  river  Tomea,  where  it  falls  into 
the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  lat.  65°  50'  50"  X.,  long.  24° 
12'  15"  E.  Pop.  950  in  1858.  The  town,  which 
was  Imilt  by  the  Swedes,  in  1 602,  consists  of  two 
principal  streets  of  wooden  houses.  It  has  a con- 
siderable trade  in  the  exportation  of  stock-tish, 
rein-deer,  skius,  furs,  iron,  planks,  tar,  butter, 
and  pickled  salmon.  The  climate  is  very  severe,  j 
though  less  so,  perhaps,  than  might  be  expected 
from  its  high  latitude.  In  June  the  sun  is  visible  j 
at  midnight  above  the  horizon. 

Tomea  is  celebrated  in  the  history  of  science  | 
for  the  visit  made  to  it  in  1736,  by  the  French 
academicians  Maupcrtuis,  Clairaut,  Mourner,  and 
Camus,  accompanied  by  the  Swedish  astronomer 
Celsius,  with  a view  to  the  determination  of  the 
exact  figure  of  the  earth.  The  operations  do  not, 
however,  appear  to  have  been  conducted  with 
sufficient  accuracy ; and  there  is  a discrepancy  of 
about  200  toises  between  the  length  of  the  degree 
as  determined  by  the  academicians  and  that  mea- 
sured by  the  Swedish  astronomer  Svanberg,  in 
1801.  This  town,  along  with  the  grand  duchy 
of  Finland,  was  ceded  to  Russia  by  Sweden,  by 
the  treaty  of  Frederickshauscn,  in  1809. 

TORO,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Leon,  prov.  Zamora, 
cap.  intend. ; on  a hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  runs 
the  Douro,  82  m.  NNE.  Salamanca.  Pop.  8,684 
in  1857.  The  town  is  enclosed  by  old  and  dila- 
pidated walls,  and  entered  by  six  gates.  The 
streets,  though  broad,  and  on  a declivity,  are 
dirty,  and  the  houses  indifferent.  It  has  a col- 
legiate and  18  par.  churches.  It  formerly  had 
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13  convents,  with  3 hospitals,  a ruined  alcazar? 
or  Moorish  castle,  and  a palace  belonging  to  the 
dukes  of  Berwick,  barracks,  and  a prison.  The 
inhales,  are  principally  occupied  in  the  growing 
and  trading  in  wine,  but  they  have  also  manu- 
factures of  coarse  woollen  and  linen  cloths,  brandy, 
and  leather. 

Toro  is  of  great  antiquity.  It  is  famous  in 
history  for  the  victory  obtained  in  its  vicinity  * 
in  1476,  by  Don  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  over 
Alphonso  V.  of  Portugal,  and  for  the  collection 
of  laws  framed  in  1506,  and  inserted  in  the  Spa- 
nish statutes  under  the  name  of  Leyr$  de  Toro. 

TORONTO,  formerly  York,  a town  of  Upper 
Canada,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  N.  shore  of 
Lake  Ontario,  towards  its  W.  extremity,  in  lat. 
43°  32'  N.,  long.  79°  20'  W.  Pop.  48,340  in  1861. 
Toronto  was  founded  by  Governor  Simcoe  in  1794, 
and  was  burnt  by  the  Americans  in  1813.  In 
1831  it  had  only  about  4,000  inhabs.,  its  sub- 
sequent progress  having  been  more  rapid  than 
that  of  any  other  town  in  Canada.  It  is  how  a 
handsome  town,  with  spacious  streets  crossing 
each  other  at  right  angles,  many  of  its  buildings 
being  of  brick,  to  which  timber  is  gradually  giving 
place.  The  public  edifices  are  well  adapted  to 
their  purposes.  Among  the  most  imposing  of  the 
latter  are  the  new  courts  of  law,  the  offices  for  the 
legislature,  the  R.  Oath,  cathedral,  St.  George's 
Church,  the  lunatic  asylum,  and  the  college.  The 
garrison  is  stationed  about  1 m.  W.  of  the  town, 
where  the  entrance  to  the  harbour  is  guarded  by 
a batterv  and  two  block-houses.  Toronto  hnrlxnir, 
or  bay,  is  formed  by  a long  and  narrow  peninsula, 
stretching  out  to  the  SW.  for  about  6 m.,  and 
terminating  in  Gibraltar  Point,  on  which  a light- 
house has  been  erected.  The  l>ay  is  nearly  cir- 
cular, and  about  1 £ m.  across ; it  has  a consider- 
able depth  of  water,  and  affords  extensive  and 
safe  anchoring  ground. 

Kingston,  at  the  other  extremity  of  Lake  On- 
tario, on  its  N.  shore,  about  140  in.  tNE.  Toronto, 
was  the  former  cap.  of  Upper  Canada,  and  though 
less  central  has  been  considered  by  many  as  more 
eligible  than  Toronto  for  this  distinction.  It  has 
an  excellent  harlM>ur,  where  shq>8  of  the  line  may 
lie  close  to  the  shore ; and  is  also  the  site  of  the 
priuciiutl  naval  d«>ckyard  in  the  colony.  It  covers 
a considerable  extent  of  ground,  and  many  of  its 
houses  arc  of  stone.  It  has  the  finest  public 
building  in  Canada.  It  is  of  stone,  and  cost  90,000 
doll. ; ii  includes  a town  hall,  offices  for  the  corpo- 
ration, and  the  post  office.  Kingston  is  the  prin- 
cipal entrepot  of  the  trade  between  the  Upper  and 
Lower  prov. 

TOROPETZ,  a town  of  European  Russia,  gov. 
Pskof,  on  the  Toropa,  245  m.  S.  Petersburg.  Pop. 
8,190  in  1858.  The  town  is  entirely  surrounded 
by  lakes  and  rivulets,  and  communicates  by  the 
Toropa  with  Riga,  which  renders  it  a place  of  some 
trade.  It  has  13  churches,  including  a cathedral, 
and  2 convents.  A few  of  its  houses  are  of  brick 
or  stone,  but  the  major  part  are  of  wood,  the  streets 
also  being  paved  with  planks.  On  an  island  in 
the  Toropa  is  a dilapidated  fort. 

This  town,  under  the  name  of  Krivitch,  is  men- 
tioned as  early  as  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
by  Vladimir,  about  990.  It  was  the  cap.  of  a re- 
public, which  lasted  through  the  whole  of  the  12th 
century,  but  which  in  the  13th  became  subject  to 
hereditary  princes.  Towanls  the  end  of  the  15th 
century  it  belonged  to  the  Poles,  but  it  was  retaken 
by  the  Russians  in  1500. 

’TOHRIXGTON,  a mun.  bor.,  town,  and  par.  of 
England,  co.  Devon,  hund.  Fremington,  partly  on 
the  summit,  and  partly  on  the  declivity  of  an 
eminence  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Torridgc,  5£  in. 
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SSE.  Bidcford,  and  30  m.  NW.  Exeter.  Area  of ! 
par.  3,640  acres.  Pop.  of  bor.  3,298  in  1861.  The  j 
town  consists  principally  of  two  parallel  lines  of 
thoroughfares,  nearly  1 m.  in  length,  connected 
by  several  short  streets.  The  j>ar.  church,  which 
had  been  mostly  blown  up  by  an  explosion  of 
gunpowder  in  the  civil  wars,  was  rebuilt  in  1651 ; 
and,  in  1830,  a new  tower  and  octagonal  spire  were 
erected.  The  living,  a perpet. curacy,  worth  1624 
a year,  is  in  the  gift  of  Christchurch  Coll.,  Oxford. 
It  has  n market-place  surrounded  by  good  houses, 
a neat  town-hall,  places  of  worship  for  Baptists, 
Independents,  Wesleyans;  almshouses,  a charity 
or  blue  coat  school  for  82  boys,  and  various  minor 
charities.  Near  the  town  is  Stevcnston,  the  scat 
of  Lord  Rullc,  who  cut  a canal  in  1823,  w hich 
skirts  the  hamlet  of  Taddiport,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Torridge.  At  this  hamlet  is  a hospital 
for  the  poor  of  the  pars,  of  both  Great  and  Little 
Torringtou.  A bow  ling-green  now  occupies  the 
site  of  a castle  erected  on  an  eminence  S.  of  the 
town  in  the  14th  century.  The  chief  occupation 
of  the  industrious  classes  is  the  manufacture  of 
gloves,  which  is  not  confined  to  the  town,  but 
gives  employment  to  many  families  of  the  sur- 
rounding district. 

Torrington  appears  to  have  been  first  chartered 
by  Philip  and  Mary:  it  is  now  governed  by  a 
mayor  and  3 aldermen,  and  12  councillors,  who 
hold  petty  sessions  every  three  weeks.  Other 
courts  formerly  held  have  gone  into  disuse.  Tor- 
rington sent  meins,  to  the  II.  of  C.  down  to  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.,  when  it  appears  to  have  lost 
or  relinquished  the  privilege.  At  the  restoration, 
the  earldom  of  Torrington  was  conferred  on  Gen. 
Monk,  and  it  now  gives  the  title  of  viscount  to 
the  Byng  family. 

TOiiSHEK,  or  TOKJ0K,  a town  of  European 
Russia,  gov.  Tver,  cap.  distr.,  on  the  Tverza,  138 
m.  NW.  Moscow.  Pop.  16,120  in  1858.  The 
town  was  nearly  burnt  down  in  1 767,  since  which 
it  has  been  rebuilt  with  considerable  regularity  and 
with  rather  wide  streets ; and  though  its  houses  are 
still  generally  of  wood,  its  public  buildings  are 
mostly  of  stone;  the  latter  includes  a cathedral 
and  20  other  churches,  2 convents,  a government 
house,  normal  school,  and  orphan  asylum.  It  is 
famous  for  a holy  spring,  which  attracts  pilgrims 
from  all  directions.  Being  on  the  high  road  from 
Petersburg  to  Moscow,  it  is  a place  of  considerable 
name,  and  has  three  large  annual  fairs.  Its  prin- 
cipal manufacture  is  that  of  saffron,  or  coloured 
and  prepared  Russia  leather.  A large  traffic  is 
carried  on  in  shoes,  gloves,  and  various  articles  of 
this  material,  embroidered  with  gold  and  silver. 

TORTOLA,  one  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  in  the 
W.  Indies,  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  lat.  18°  27' 
N.,  long.  64°  34  45"  W.,  between  St.  .John’s  and 
Virgin  Gorda.  It  is  about  12  m.  in  length  by  3 
or  4 in  its  greatest  breadth.  Pop.  6,051  in  1861. 
The  island  consists  of  a range  of  hills  rising  in 
some  places  to  the  height  of  1,600  ft.,  and  en- 
circling a spacious  harbour,  or  basin  : they  are,  for 
the  most  part,  barren,  rocky,  and  precipitous,  and 
there  is  but  one  valley  of  any  extent  throughout 
the  island.  The  town  of  Tortola  is  on  the  W.  side 
of  the  harbour  at  the  foot  of  these  hills,  which  rise 
so  close  behind  it  that  many  of  the  houses  are  ! 
built  within  sea-mark,  and  consequently  suffer 
from  damp.  The  barrack  and  hospital  for  the 
troops  are  at  the  SE.  extremity  of  the  town,  and 
ns  they  lie  open  to  the  trade  winds,  which  blow 
across  the  harbour,  they  are  not  much  incommoded 
by  heat.  But  considerable  sickness,  particularly 
from  fever,  has  been  found  to  prevail  among  the 
troops  at  Tortola. 

TORTONA  (on.  Dertona) , a town  of  X.  Italy 
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prov.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Alessandria,  cap.  prov. 
of  its  own  name,  at  the  foot  of  a hill  crowned  by 
a ruined  castle,  13  m.  E.  by  S.  Alessandria,  on 
the  railway  from  Alessandria  to  Piacenza.  Pop. 
13,218  in  1862,  Tortoua  was  a place  of  consider- 
able strength  till  dismantled  by  the  French  in 
1796.  It  is  the  see  of  a bishop,  the  scat  of  a court 
of  primary  jurisdiction,  and  has  manufactures  of 
silks,  and  some  trade  in  coni  and  wine.  It  appears 
from  inscriptions  to  have  been  a Roman  colony, 
under  the  name  of  Julia, 

TORTOSA  (an.  Drrdosa ),  a town  of  Spain,  in 
Catalonia,  on  the  X.  hank  of  the  Ebro,  about  25  ni. 
from  its  mouth,  and  9S  m.  SW.  Barcelona,  on  the 
railway  from  Barcelona  to  Valencia.  Pop.  15,830 
in  1867..  Tortosa  is  defended  by  several  outworks, 
and  is  divided  into  the  old  and  new  towns,  both 
of  which  are  walled.  The  cathedral  is  near  the 
river,  and  under  the  protection  of  the  castle.  The 
front  is  Ionic,  with  massive  pillars,  some  of  single 
stoues : the  choir  Is  of  Conuthi&n  architecture ; 
hut  the  edifice  is  void  of  taste,  and  its  interior  is 
much  overloaded  with  ornament.  The  see  of 
Tortosa  is  a bishopric,  and  was  very  rich.  Ihere  are 
several  par.  churches,  nine  convents,  a Latin 
school,  hospital,  and  public  granary' ; but,  next  to 
the  cathedral,  the  principal  edifices  are  the  bishop’s 
palace  arid  the  mansion  of  the  Vail  C'abra  family-. 
Tortosa  is  the  residence  of  a military  governor,  the 
scAt  of  an  ecclesiastical  court,  and  has  manu- 
factures of  earthenware,  paper,  and  leather ; a con- 
siderable trade  in  com  and  silk,  and  an  active 
fishery  and  coasting  trade.  Within  a league  of 
the  city'  are  some  quarries  of  valuable  marble, 
known  ns  Tortosa  jasper.  The  huerta,  or  plain  of 
Tortosa,  says  a traveller,  ‘ is  most  delightful.  Far 
as  the  eye  can  reach,  you  look  down  upon  a plain 
covered  with  vines,  olives,  figs,  pomegranates, 
apricots,  mulberries,  and  all  kinds  of  grain ; and 
through  this  fertile  vale  you  trace  the  meanderings 
of  the  Ebro,  which  is  here  wide  and  navigable.’ 
This  town  had  the  privileges  of  a Roman  tnu- 
nicipium  conferred  on  it  by  Scipio.  On  one  occa- 
sion, during  the  wars  between  the  Spaniard*  and 
the  Moors,  the  women  of  Tortosa  distinguished 
themselves  so  much,  that,  in  1170,  the  military 
older  of  La  Haclia,  or  the  ‘Flambeau,’  was  insti- 
tuted for  them.  They  also  enjoyed  several  privi- 
leges, most  of  which* are  now  lost;  but  it  is  said 
that,  in  all  matrimonial  ceremonies,  they  still 
maintain  the  right  of  precedence.* 

TOTNESS,  a pari,  and  niun.  bor.,  town  and  par. 
of  England,  co.  Devon,  bund.  Coleridge,  on  the 
Dart,  9 ro.  from  its  mouth,  20  m.  S.  by  K.  Exeter, 
and  201  m.  WSW.  London  by  Great  Western  ami 
South  Devon  railway.  Pop.  of  bor.  4,001  in  1861. 
Area  of  pari,  bor.,  which  comprises  the  whole  par. 
of  Totncss  with  the  manor  of  Bridgetown,  1,411 
acres.  The  town,  which  is  neat  and  clean,  con- 
sists principally  of  one  long  street,  that  communi- 
cates at  its  E.  extremity,  bv  a bridge  of  three 
arches,  with  the  suburb  of  Bridgetown,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river.  The  town  is  finely 
situated,  the  main  street  gradually  rising  from  the 
water  till  it  reaches  the  site  of  the  ancient  castle, 
now  a ruin,  on  an  immense  artificial  mound,  com- 
manding an  extensive  view  of  the  neighbouring 
country.  It  was  anciently  surrounded  by  a wall, 
and  some  of  the  gateways  still  remain.  The 
houses  arc  old-fashioned,  some  of  them  having 
piazzas,  and  their  upper  stories  frequently  pro- 
jecting beyond  the  lower.  But,  with  the  exception 
1 of  a few  on  the  Plymouth  road,  all  the  modern 
buildings  are  in  the  Bridgetown  division.  The 
church  is  a spacious,  ham  L*.  me  structure,  in  the 
Perpendicular  style,  with  a well-proportioned 
tower  at  the  W.  end,  which  lias  octagonal  pin- 
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narlcs  and  rich  buttresses.  In  the  chancel  is  a 
rich  stone  screen  : it  has  also  a stone  pulpit,  en- 
riched with  tracery  and  shields;  but  the  altar- 
piece  ia  Grecian,  and  docs  nut  correspond  with  the 
rest  of  the  building.  This  church  appears  to  have 
been  rebuilt  about  1432.  The  living,  a vicarage 
worth  2004  a year,  is  in  the  gift  of  the  crown. 
There  are  meeting-houses  for  Independents,  Wes- 
levans,  and  Unitarians,  an  old  guildhall  and 
council-chamber,  a small  theatre,  and  assembly- 
rooms. 

Judhael  de  Totnais,  to  whom  the  manor  was 
given  by  William  the  Conqueror,  erected  the 
castle,  and  also  a 1 tend  lie  tine  priory,  which,  at 
the  dissolution,  had  a revenue  of  1244  10*.  a year. 
It  has  numerous  foundations,  among  which  a 
grammar  school,  established  in  1554,  having  an 
income  of  704  a year.  Totness  had  formerly  a 
thriving  woollen  trade,  but  at  present  it  lias  no 
manufactures.  Many  of  the  inhaba.  arc  employed 
in  agriculture,  some  in  fishing,  and  some  in  navi- 
gation, the  Dart  being  navigable  to  the  town  for 
small  vessels.  It  was  first  incorporated  by  King 
John,  and  is  now  governed  by  a mayor,  three 
aldermen,  and  twelve  councillors.  It  has  no  com- 
mission of  the  peace,  but  a court  leet  is  held 
once  a year,  and  petty  sessions  occasionally.  The 
bor.  has  sent  two  mems.  to  the  II.  of  C.  since 
the  23rd  of  Edward  I.,  the  right  of  voting,  down  to 
the  Reform  Act,  having  been  in  the  corporation 
and  freemen.  Registered  electors,  303  in  1865. 

Among  other  distinguished  individuals,  Totness 
has  given  birth  to  Edward  Lye,  the  learned  author 
of  the  * Dictionarium  Saxon ico  ct  Gothico  La- 
tin um,’  2 vols.  folio,  1772,  which,  however,  he  did 
not  live  to  sec  printed.  It  is  also  the  birthplace 
of  Dr.  Kennicott,  the  Hebraist.  In  his  younger 
days  Kennicott  was  master  of  the  grammar  school 
in  the  town. 

TOUL,  a town  of  France,  dep.  Meurthe,  cap. 
arrond. ; on  the  Moselle,  here  crossed  by  a hand- 
some stone  bridge  of  seven  arches,  13  m.  W. 
Nancy,  on  the  railway  from  Nancy  to  Chalons. 
Pop.  7,687  in  1861.  The  town  is  generally  well 
built,  and  its  streets  are  macadamised.  Its  prin- 
cipal buildings  arc  the  cathedral,  a fine  Gothic 
structure  of  the  15th  century;  the  town  hall, 
formerly  the  bishop’s  palace ; the  cavalry  bar- 
racks and  magazines,  civil  hospital,  corn-hall,  col- 
lege, and  almttoir.  Its  manufactures  comprise 
calicoes,  muslins,  woollens,  hosiery  and  earthen- 
ware. 

This  town  was  anciently  the  cap.  of  the  Lend 
conquered  by  Ctesar.  It  was  ceded  by  Charles  the  ! 
Simple  to  the  Emperor  Henry  the’  Fowler,  and  ! 
was  not  definitely  annexed  to  France  till  1552.  j 
Baron  Louis,  Admiral  de  Kigny,  and  several  dis- 
tinguished generals,  have  been  among  the  natives 
of  Foul. 

TOULON,  a sea-port  town  of  France,  being  the 
second  naval  port  in  the  kingdom ; de'p.  Var,  at 
the  liottom  of  one  of  the  finest  harbours  of  the 
Mediterranean,  32  m.  ESE.  Marseilles,  and  190  m. 
S8E.  Lyons,  on  the  railway  from  Marseilles  to 
Nice.  Pop.  84,987  in  1861.  The  town,  which  Is 
of  an  oval  shape,  the  longer  side  facing  the  sea, 
rises  gracefully  towards  the  N.,  extending  her 
ramparts  to  the  foot  of  a chain  of  high  moun- 
tains, stretching  from  the  E.  to  the  \V.  The 
position  of  the  place  would  be  picturesque  and 
beautiful,  were  there  the  least  verdure ; but  the 
rocks  and  mountains  are  arid,  bare,  and  totally 
destitute  of  covering,  or  umbrage  of  any  kind. 
The  town  is  strongly  fortified,  being  surrounded  by 
a double  rampart,  and  a large  and  deep  ditch,  de- 
fended to  the  E.,  W.,  and  N.  by  hills  covered 
with  redoubts.  Among  the  forts  that  of  La 
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Malgue  (on  a peninsula  to  the  SE.)  is  the  moat 
remarkable,  not  only  for  its  extent,  but  the 
solidity  of  its  construction.  Toulon  is  divided 
into  the  old  and  new  town ; both  are  tolerably 
well  built,  but  the  streets  of  the  former  arc  narrow 
and  crowded,  and  all  the  squares,  except  oue,  are 
small  and  irregular.  The  new  quarter,  in  which 
are  most  of  the  naval  establishments.  Is  much 
superior  in  point  of  appearance.  The  principal 
street,  the  Rue  de  Lafayette,  which  intersects  the 
town  in  its  whole  extent,  and  is  partially  planted 
with  trees,  is  the  seat  of  the  market,  and  is  a 
scene  of  great  bustle  and  activity.  It  terminates 
near  the  iiort  in  the  Place  d’Armes,  a handsome 
square  planted  with  trees,  one  side  of  which  is 
formed  by  the  admiralty-house.  The  town-hall, 
facing  the  commercial  port,  with  two  colossal 
statues  in  front,  by  Puget,  regarded  as  chef 
d’umvrca ; tho  house  occupied  by  that  distin- 
guished sculptor,  the  old  cathedral,  three  other 
churches,  the  court-house,  military'  arsenal,  oc- 
cupying an  ancient  convent,  naval,  military’,  civil, 
and  foundling  hospitals,  and  a handsome  com- 
munal college,  are  the  other  chief  public  build- 
ings. Though  on  an  arid  soil,  Toulon  is  well  sup- 
plied with  water  by  springs  from  the  mountains, 
and  several  of  its  numerous  public  fountains  are 
ornamented  with  statues.  The  suburbs  are  not 
only  increasing,  but  from  the  rapid  augmentation 
of  the  pon.  anti  importance  of  the  place  of  late 
years,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  add  addi- 
tional stories  to  the  older  houses.  Since  1830,  two 
new  quarters  have  sprung  up  without  the  wails, 
one  on  the  mad  uorth -eastward  to  Vnlettc,  and 
the  other  on  the  road  westward  to  Ollioulks.  The 
latter  Is  fetid  and  abominable.  It  goes  by  the 
name  of  Navarin,  and  is  chiefly  occupied  by  the 
Genoese  labourers,  who  occupy  the  same  place  in 
this  that  is  occupied  by  the  Irish  labourers  in  most 
English  towns.  Owing  to  its  situation  at  the  foot 
of  high  bare  hills  that  intercept  the  winds  from 
the  N.,  and  reflect  the  sun’s  rays,  the  climate  in 
summer  is  extremely  hot. 

Toulon  Is  tlie  Brest  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
may  be  looked  upon  as  the  Plymouth  of  France; 
though  since  the  construction  of  the  breakwater 
in  Plymouth  Sound,  the  latter  is  superior  as  a 
roadstead  to  the  inner  rood  of  Toulon.  Both  the 
old  and  new  harbours  are  artificial  The  latter, 
formed  by  hollow  and  bomb-proof  jetties,  running 
off  from  tho  E.  and  W.  sides  of  the  town,  is  suffi- 
ciently extensive  to  accommodate  80  sail  of  the 
line,  as  many  frigates,  and  on  equal  proportion  of 
small  craft.  The  entrance  is  shut  by  a boom,  and 
it  Is  never  rutiled  bv  any  wind  to  occasion 
damage.  The  outer  sides  of  the  jetties  present 
two  large  batteries,  even  with  the  waters  edge. 
The  entrance  to  the  inner  road,  on  which  the  har- 
bour opens,  is  between  the  GrosscTour  on  tho  one 
side  and  Fort  Eguilette  on  the  other,  about  620 
fathoms  apart.  The  road  is  a good  deal  encum- 
bered with  banks,  and  the  anchoring-ground  is,  in 
part,  foul  and  rocky ; but  in  other  places  this  is 
not  the  case,  and  altogether  it  Is  a very  fine  basin. 
The  outer,  or  great  roadstead,  to  the  E.  of  the  lat  • 

[ ter,  bounded  on  the  8.  by  the  narrow  peninsula, 
terminating  in  Cape  Cepei,  has  deeper  water  and 
I better  anchorage  than  the  inner;  but  it  is  open  to 
[ E.  winds,  which  sometimes  throw  in  a heavy  sen. 

[ The  lazaretto  stands  on  a secure  cove.  La  Y echo, 
I on  the  8.  side  of  ihc  outer  road,  with  from  4 to 
8 fathoms  water. 

The  arsenal  of  Toulon  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
Europe.  It  occupies  a surface  of  354,140  »q. 
metres  (87  acres),  and  has  dry'  docks,  and  every 
accommodation  for  the  construction,  repair,  and 
outfit  of  ships.  In  general,  from  3,000  to  4,000 
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workmen  are  employed  within  its  walls:  but  in 
some  years,  when  unusual  activity  prevails  in  all 
the  trench  ports,  there  arc  between  5,000  and 
6,000  labourers  employed,  exclusive  of  above 
8,500  criminals. 

The  rope-house,  constructed  by  Vauban,  is  1,120 
ft.  in  length  and  64  in  breadth.  The  docks,  slips, 
sheds,  mast-house,  sail  factory,  and  magazines. 


older  houses,  and  those  in  the  lower  quarters,  con- 
sist of  sun-dried  bricks,  in  frames  of  woodwork, 
and  are  often  dilapidated.  The  shape  of  Tou- 
louse is  an  irregular  oval ; the  city  comprises  an 
island  in  the  Garonne,  and,  on  that  side,  is  bor- 
dered by  good  quays : on  other  sides  it  has  been 
till  lately  enclosed  by  walls,  flanked  with  large 
round  towers.  But  these  are  gradually  disappear- 


are  on  a grand  scale,  though, 'as  a ship-building  i ing,  and  their  place  is  being  occupied  by  good 


port,  Toulon  has  hitherto  been  inferior  to  L’Orient 
and  Rochefort,  A new  arsenal,  an  appendage  to 
the  old,  has  been  recently  constructed.  The  depot 
of  oak  timber  is  the  largest  in  France,  The  btu/nr. 


houses  and  regular  streets.  The  city  communi- 
cates with  the  suburb  of  St.  Cyprian,  across  the 
Garonne,  by  a massive  free-stone  bridge  of  7 
arches,  built  in  the  latter  half  of  the  16th  century. 


instituted  in  1682,  is,  from  want  of  room  on  shore,  j at  the  further  end  of  which  a modem  triumphal 


established  on  board  some  hulks : it  is  occupied  by 
criminals  condemned  to  hard  labour  for  10  years 
and  under.  The  cost  of  each  criminal  amounts  to 
about  1 fr.  a day.  The  mercantile  port,  which  is 
bordered  by  a tine  quay,  is  shut  off  from  the  har- 
bour, for  *men-of-war,’  by  a line  of  dismasted 
vessels. 

The  imports  consist  chiefly  of  com,  flour,  salt 
provisions  and  timber,  for  the  use  of  the  naval 
establishments;  and  the  exports,  of  oil,  capers, 
tigs,  raisins,  almonds,  oranges,  and  other  fruits, 
with  cloth,  hosiery  and  soap,  manufactured  in  the 
town.  The  trade  of  the  port  was  formerly  incon- 
siderable, but  it  increased  after  the  conquest  of 
Algiers,  and  will  probably  continue  to  increase. 
Toulon  is  the  cap.  of  an  arrotid.  and  two  cantons, 
and  is  the  residence  of  a naval  prefect,  a commis- 
sary-general. and  of  numerous  other  government 
officers  and  foreign  consuls.  It  has  tribunals  of 
primary  jurisdiction  and  commerce,  a board  of 
customs,  a college,  schools  of  hydrography  and 
marine  artillery,  courses  of  geometry  and  mathe- 
matics, a society  of  arts,  and  an  excellent  naval 
museum,  public  library,  government,  pawn,  and 
savings*  banks,  a theatre,  with  a stationary  com- 
pauv,  and  public  baths. 

Toulon  appears  to  have  existed  in  the  time  of 
the  Homans.  In  more  modem  times  it  was  occa- 
sionally attacked  by  African  corsairs,  and  to  de- 
fend it  from  these  incursions,  Louis  XII.  com- 
menced the  erection  of  the  Grosse  Tour  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  inner  road,  which  was  finished  by 
Francis  1.  llenry  IV.  commenced  the  construc- 
tion of  the  old  port,  now  appropriated  to  merchant 
vessels,  in  1594.  But  it  is  wholly  indebted  for  its 
modern  importance  as  a great  naval  port  and  a 
strong  military  position,  to  Louis  XIV.,  who  ex- 
pended vast  sums  on  its  fortifications,  and  on  the 
arsenal  and  harbour.  It  was  unsuccessfully  be- 
sieged bv  Prince  Eugene  in  1707.  Having,  in 
1793,  been  delivered  up  by  the  royalists  to  the 
English  and  Spaniards,  it  was  retaken  by  the  re- 
publicans, after  a siege  in  which  Napoleon  I.  gave 


arch  has  been  erected.  The  principal  oj>en  space 
is  the  Place  du  Capitole,  serving  for  the  grand 
daily  market,  which  is  admirably  supplied.  This 
large  quadrangle  is  ornamented  at  each  of  its  four 
comers  with  a handsome  fountain.  The  capitol, 
or  town-hall,  from  which  it  derives  its  name,  on 
its  E.side>  in  the  Ionic  order,  is  nearly  130  yards 
in  length.  In  it  are  several  spacious  halls ; one 
is  ornamented  with  the  busts  of  the  most  distin- 
guished natives  of  the  city  ; and  another,  called 
the  Salle  do  Clemence  Isaure,  has  a marble  statue 
of  that  distinguished  lady,  the  great  patroness  of 
the  4 Floral  Games.’  The  theatre  occupies  one 
wing  of  the  capitol,  but  it  is  badly  planned  and 
decorated.  The  other  sides  of  the  square  are 
chiefly  occupied  by  hotels  and  catfs.  Several  of 
the  other  squares  are  ornamented  with  fountains, 
and  planted  like  the  public  promenades  on  the 
banks  of  the  canals,  and  the  Garonne. 

The  cathedral  is  planned  on  a magnificent 
scale,  but  unfinished : the  nave,  which  is  the  old- 
est part  of  the  building,  probably  dates  from  about 
the  13th  century.  The  most  ancient  church,  that 
of  St.  Servin,  has  Iveen  erected  on  the  site  of  a 
very  celebrated  temple  of  Apollo : it  is  a heavy 
Gothic  building,  |>art  being  said  to  date  from  the 
9th  century,  thuugh  the  greater  portion  is  much 
more  modem,  particularly  the  choir.  Among  its 
ornaments  is  a lias-relief  caricature  of  Calvin,  as  a 
bog  in  a pulpit  preaching.  The  church  is  rich  in 
relics  presented  by  several  pope**  and  other  per- 
sons: it  has  a cupola  supporting  a lofty  spire. 
The  churches  of  La  Dnurade  and  Dalbiade  de- 
serve mention : in  the  former  Clemcnce  Isaure  is 
supjiosed  to  have  been  buried,  and  on  the  grand 
altar  arc  preserved  the  golden  flowers  presented  to 
the  successful  poets  at  the  floral  games.  Toulouse 
is  said  to  have  had,  at  one  period,  80  churches, 
but  many  have  been  converted  to  other  purposes. 
One  serves  for  the  museum,  in  the  picture  gallery 
of  which  arc  some  productions  of  the  best  masters 
of  Italy,  with  a much  larger  number  of  copies; 
while  in  the  cloisters  attached  is  a fine  collection 
of  antiquities  excavated  near  Mart  res,  in  1827. 
The  best  modern  building  after  the  capitol  is  the 


the  first  decided  proofs  of  his  extraordinary  mili- 
tary  talents.  On  evacuating  the  town  the  Allies 
set' fire  to  the  magazines,  and  to  the  ships  they  i prefecture,  formerly  the  archbishop  s palace, 
were  unable  to  earrv  off.  The  fortifications  have  I Toulouse  was,  till  recently,  ill  supplied  with 
thnmop-hlv  renaired.  and  several  new  water;  but  it  is  now  amply  provided  with  tbatne- 


since  been  thoroughly  repaired,  and  several  new 
works  constructed,  so  that  it  is  stronger  than  over, 

and,  if  properlv  garrisoned,  nil  hut  impregnable. 

TOliLOUSli,  or  T110C LOUSE  (an.  Tuloaa). 
one  of  the  principal  cities  in  the  S.  of  France, 
dep.  Haute  Garonne,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on 
the  Garonne,  at  the  junction  of  the  canals  of  Lan; 
gnedoc  and  Briare  with  that  river,  134  m.  SE. 
Bordeaux,  on  the  railway  from  Bordeaux  to  Cette. 
I-op.  113,429  in  1861.  The  city  is  very  irregu- 
larly laid  out;  its  strecta,  which  are  mostly 
narrow,  crooked,  ill-paved  with  rounded  pebbles 
from  the  river,  and  dirty,  form  a complete  laby- 
rinth. Nearly  all  the  buildings  arc  of  red  brick 
cemented  with  mortar,  which,  being  blackened  by 
age,  gives  the  town  a gloomy  appearance;  the 


ply  provi< 

cessary,  furnished  to  numerous  public  and  private 
fountains  from  a handsome  chateau  d’eau,  or  re- 
servoir. Among  the  other  public  buildings  may 
be  specified  2 large  hospitals,  the  Ponts-Juraeaux, 
or  double  bridgo  over  the  2 canals  at  their  junc- 
tion, the  veterinary  school,  public  slaughter- 
house, mint,  new  edifice  for  the  royal  court  and 
tribunal  of  primary  jurisdiction ; the  public  libra- 
ries, containing  toget  her  about  60,000  vole.,  school 
of  artillery,  barracks,  arsenal,  polygon,  gunpowder 
and  other  large  mills.  Toulouse  is  the  cap.  of  the 
lOthmilitary  div.  of  France,  and  an  archbishop’s  see. 
Previously  to  the  Revolution  it  was  the  seat  of  one 
of  the  leading  French  uni versit  iea ; and  it  has  now  a 
university  academy,  with  faculties  of  law,  sciences, 
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literature,  and  theology.  It  has  also  a royal  aca-  | 
demy  of  sciences,  societies  of  medicine,  painting, 1 
arts,  and  agriculture,  some  of  which  grant  prizes 
to  successful  candidates,  after  the  example  set  at 
the  doral  games  of  old.  The  jardin  des  plant  os  at 
Toulouse  is  the  largest  and  finest  in  France  after 
that  of  Paris. 

The  floral  games,  previously  alluded  to,  appear 
to  have  been  instituted  in  the  early  part  of  the 
1 1th  century.  They  were  originally  held  on  the 
1st  of  May,  and  consisted  of  a trial  of  skill  among 
the  poets' and  troubadours  of  the  vicinity,  those 
who  recited  the  best  verses  receiving  the  prize, 
which  consisted  of  golden  flowers.  Cletnence 
Isaure,  the  lady  mentioned  as  the  great  patroness 
of  these  games,  bequeathed,  in  1640,  the  hulk  of 
her  fortune  to  the  civic  authorities,  to  be  expended 
bv  them  in  fetes  and  prizes  at  floral  games,  to  be 
held  annually  in  her  house,  on  the  1st  and  3rd  of 
May.  These  games  were  finally  superseded  by 
the  creation  of  the  academy  of  bellrx  lettrrx  in 
1094,  the  directors  of  which  gave  prizes  for  the 
best  papers. 

Toulouse  has  manufactures  of  coarse  woollen 
cloths,  silks,  gauzes,  printed  cottons  (Indienne »), 
cotton  yarn,  tiles  and  steel  wares,  paper,  wax 
lights,  musical  strings,  and  vermicelli,  with  dye- 
ing-houses, distilleries,  a cannon  foundry,  and  a 
royal  tobaa-o  manufactory.  It  has  also  a large 
trade  in  the  produce  of  the  surrounding  country, 
Spanish  wool,  and  colonial  produce. 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  origin  of  this  city  but 
that  it  is  very  ancient.  It  was  the  cap.  of  the 
Tectosages;  and  having  been  taken  by  the 
Romans,  anno  106  n.  c.,  they  afterwards  embel- 
lished it  with  numerous  splendid  edifices;  but, 
owing  to  the  combined  influence  of  time  aiul  the 
attacks  of  the  barbarians,  these  structures  have 
been  almost  wholly  destroyed,  so  that  wane  ves- 
tiges of  the  amphitheatre,  and  of  a few  other 
buildings,  are  all  that  now  remain  to  mark  the 
wealth  and  power  of  its  Homan  masters.  It  was 
successively  the  cap.  of  the  Visigothic  kingdom  of 
Gaul  and  Aquitaine,  and  was  thenceforward  go- 
verned by  its  own  feudal  counts  till  1*271,  when  it 
was  annexed  to  the  crown  of  France. 

Toulouse  is  principally  celebrated  in  recent  times 
for  the  sauguinnrv  conflict  that  took  place  in  its 
vicinity  ou  the  10th  of  April.  1814,  between  the 
allied  army,  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  the 
French,  under  Marshal  Soult.  The  Allies  were 
8U|>crior  in  point  of  numbers,  hut  the  advantage  of 
position  was  on  the  side  of  the  French.  Notwith- 
standing a desiderate  resistance,  the  latter  were 
driven  from  the  Mont  Have,  and  obliged  soon  after 
to  evacuate  the  city.  The  loss  on  both  sides  was 
very  great,  especially  on  that  of  the  victors,  who 
had  4^659  men  killed  and  wounded ; the  French 
loss  amounted  to  about  3,000  men.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  was  a useless  sacrifice,  as  Napoleon  I. 
had  already  abdicated ; but,  though  the  contrary 
bus  been  stated,  it  is  certain  that  Marshal  Soult 
was  wholly  ignorant  of  the  circumstance.  (Na- 
piers Peninsular  War,  vi.  639.)  Toulouse  has 
given  birth  to  many  distinguished  individuals, 
among  whom  may  be  specified  Cujas,  the  greatest 
civilian  of  modem  rimes,  bom  here  in  1520,  and 
Kaymond,  count  of  Toulouse,  so  celebrated  in  the 
first  crusade. 

TOURNAY  (Flem.  Doomik ),  a town  of  Rel- 
gium,  prov.  Ilainault,  cap.  arrond.  and  of  two 
cantons  on  the  Scheldt,  close  to  the  French  fron- 
tier, 45  m.  WHW.  Brussels,  on  the  railway  from 
Brussels  to  Lille.  Pop.  30,824  in  I860.  Tournay 
covers  nearly  as  much  ground  as  Lille,  though  so 
much  less  populous.  Its  former  fortifications  were 
demolished  by  the  emperor  Joseph  11.,  but  since 
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1814  it  has  been  surrounded  anew  with  military 
works,  and  has  a good  citadel.  The  Scheldt, 
crossed  here  by  several  flying  bridges,  divides 
Tournay  into  two  parts,  called  the  Old  and  New 
Towns:  the  latter  is  well  built,  and  has  a fine 
quay  along  the  river,  which  forms  a favourite 
promenade;  but,  excepting  its  historical  recol- 
lections, tlie  former  has  little  to  render  it  interest- 
ing. The  cathedral,  a fine  Gothic  building,  with 
five  towers  and  spires,  sup()osed  to  have  been  a 
bishop’s  see  as  early  as  the  5th  century,  was 
formerly  richly  adorned,  but  suffered  greatly  from 
the  French  revolutionary  phrenzy.  The  old  abbey 
of  St.  Martin  has  been  of  late  years  levelled  with 
the  ground,  to  give  place  to  the  town-hall  and 
public  gardens.  Few*  other  buildings  are  worthy 
i of  notice,  though  there  are  several  hospitals  and 
' asylums,  including  one  for  aged  ecclesiastics,  a 
court  of  primary  jurisdiction,  chamber  of  com- 
merce, exchange,  theatre,  atheiueum,  academy  of 
fine  arts,  and  episcopal  seminary.  Without  the 
walls  are  several  suburbs. 

Tournay  is  one  of  the  most  active  manufactur- 
ing towns  of  the  Netherlands,  and  must  have 
l>ecn  celebrated  for  its  industry  at  a very  early 
(teriod,  since  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Xotitiu  Im- 
perii of  the  5th  century  as  one  of  the  fifteen  towns 
in  the  empire  having  manufactures  of  woollen 
and  linen  yarn.  At  present,  three-fourths  of  its 
|)op.  are  employed  in  its  various  manufactures, 
and  frum  12,000  to  16,000  looms  nre  supposed  to 
l»c  employed  in  its  commune.  Hosiery,  calicoes, 
and  linen  fabrics,  camlets,  yam  of  various  kinds, 
waistcoats,  and  all  kinds  of  articles  of  dress,  with 
caq»ct«,  for  which  Tournay  is  famous,  are  the 
princi|>al  articles  of  trade;  but  large  quantities  of 
earthenware,  bronze  goods  and  hardw'are,  Uura^on, 
and  other  liqueurs,  are  made ; and  there  are  nu- 
merous breweries,  salt  refineries,  tanneries,  and 
dyeing-houses.  Tournay  has  various  charitable 
institutions  for  the  benefit  of  sick  workpeople,  and 
for  pensioning  the  widows  of  weavers,  anti  children 
arc  not  suffered  to  be  too  laboriously  employed. 
The  Scheldt,  which  is  navigable  to  the  town  for 
vessels  of  150  tons,  is  the  princi[ial  channel  for  the 
conveyance  to  the  town  of  coals,  spices,  dyeing 
materials,  tobacco,  deals,  brandy,  wines,  and  for 
the  export  of  manufactured  goods,  chalk,  and 
building  stone,  produced  in  the  town  aud  its 
vicinity. 

Tournay  has  probably  experienced  ns  many 
vicissitudes  as  any  town  in  Europe.  It  is  the 
Civitax  Xerriurum , taken  by  Julius  Caesar,  and 
has  since  belonged  to  on  infinite  number  of  mas- 
ters, and  been  taken  and  retaken  over  and  over 
again. 

TOURS  (an.  Ccrmrwnaijus),  a city  of  France, 
dep.  iDdre-et-Loirc,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the 
narrow  tongue  of  land  between  the  rivers  Loire 
and  Cher,  close  to  the  |>oint  of  their  confi ueuce, 
127  m.  SW.  Paris,  on  the  railway  from  Paris  to 
Bordeaux.  Pop.  41,061  in  1861.  The  older  parts 
of  the  city  consist  of  narrow,  crooked,  and  dirty 
streets,  with  mean  and  ill-built  houses.  It  is 
surrounded  by  planted  boulevards  on  the  site  of 
its  ancient  fortifications,  and  has  12  different  en- 
trances, and  6 suburbs.  It  communicates  with 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  Loire  by  one  of  the 
finest  bridges  in  Europe,  constructed  chiefly  be- 
tween 1762  and  1777 ; it  is  of  stone,  level  on  the 
summit,  475  yards  in  length  by  16  in  breadth, 
and  has  15  arches,  each  2ti£  yards  in  span.  Over 
the  Cher  are  two  bridges,  one  of  17  and  the  other 
of  8 arches.  From  the  bridge  over  the  Loire  a 
noble,  street,  the  Rue  Impcfrinle,  straight,  spacious, 
bordered  with  footways,  and  lined  with  uuiform 
I buildings  of  freestone,  intersects  the  town  in  its 
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entire  breadth,  terminating  on  the  S.  in  the  Avenue 
do  Gmmmont,  leading  to  the  smaller  bridge  over 
the  Cher.  At  the  commencement  of  this  street, 
close  to  the  Loire,  is  a handsome  square ; in  which 
are  the  town-hall  and  the  departmental  museum, 
new  and  symmetrical  buildings,  the  latter  con- 
taining upwards  of  200  paintings.  The  cathedral 
is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  the  4th  century, 
burnt  down  in  the  6th,  rebuilt  by  Gregory  of 
Tours,  but  again  burnt  down  in  the  12th century; 
after  which  its  reconstruction  proceeded  so  slowly 
that  it  was  not  completed  till  1560.  It  has  a 
noble  front,  flanked  by  two  towers,  built  by 
llenrv  V.  of  England.  Its  interior,  though  not 
beautiful,  is  richly  ornamented,  and  contains  much 
stained  glass,  together  with  the  mausoleum  of  the 
children  of  Charles  VIII.  A curious  collection 
of  MSS.  is  kept  in  this  cathedral.  The  other 
churches  are  mostly  small  anti  gloomy,  and  pos- 
sess little  worth  notice.  The  so-called  Tower  of 
Charlemagne  is  the  only  remaining  portion  of  the 
ahbev  of  St.  Martin,  destroyed  in  1797,  of  which 
the  kings  of  France  used  to  be  the  abbes.  The 
archbishop's  palace  is  one  of  the  handsomest  in 
France:  the  prefecture,  court-house,  colloge,  ge- 
neral hospital,  exchange,  theatre,  barracks,  prison, 
and  a highly  ornamented  fountain  in  the  market- 
place, are  the  other  most  conspicuous  objects. 
This  city  is  the  seat  of  courts  of  primary  juris- 
diction and  commerce,  a chamber  of  commerce, 
council  of  prud'hommes,  societies  of  agriculture, 
sciences  and  arts;  and  has  courses  of  practical 
geometry,  a library  comprising  40.000  volumes,  a 
cabinet  of  natural  history,  and  botanic  garden. 
It  was  here  that  Louis  XI.  established  the  silk 
manufacturers  he  invited  out  of  Italv ; and  it  was 
for  a considerable  pcriixl  famous  for  its  silks;  but 
it  has  long  been  far  surpassed  in  this  department 
by  Lyons,  which  has  peculiar  advantages  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  silk  manufacture.  Next  to 
t hat  of  silk,  which  is  carried  on  to  a considerable 
extent,  the  manufactures  of  Tours  consist  princi- 
pally of  woollen  cloths,  car]>ets,  and  woollen  yarn ; 
but  they  are  not  extensive  ; and  the  trade  of  the 
city  is  chiefly  in  the  retail  supply  of  its  inhaba. 
and  visitors. 

‘ The  promenades  round  Tours,’  savs  an  English 
traveller,  * are  charming:  among  these  the  elm- 
avenue  is  the  most  conspicuous ; the  quay  is  also 
pleasant.  The  environs  of  the  city  furnish  the 
most  agreeable  walks;  innumerable  little  paths 
lead  in  every  direction  through  the  fields,  and 
among  the  knolls  and  copses.  Tours,  20  years 
ago,  was  as  cheap  a residence  as  any  place  on  the 
1/iire ; but  a great  advance  in  the  prices  of  every 
thing,  and  particularly  house-rent,  has  naturally 
followed  the  approbation  of  Tours  by  the  English. 
Immediately  after  the  war,  a large  house,  with 
every  convenience,  and  a garden  of  two  or  three 
acres,  might  have  bean  had  for  20/.  a year ; but 
this  sum  may  now'  be  more  than  doubled  Pro- 
visions are  still  moderate  in  price,  and  wood  is 
less  expensive  here  than  in  most  other  parts  of 
France,'  Besides  the  English,  Tours  is  much  re- 
sorted to  bv  French  gentry’,  who,  though  in  imle- 
| pendent  circumstances,  are  not  rich  enough  to 
afford  the  expense  of  living  in  the  metropolis. 
The  castle  of  Pleasit  lea  Tour  a,  biult  by  Louis  XI., 
where  he  principally  resided,  is  about  1 rn.  from 
the  city.  It  is  constructed  of  brick,  is  embosomed 
in  wood,  and  lias  a venerable  appearance.  In 
its  chapel  is  a portrait  of  Louis,  dressed  in  armour, 
taking  off  his  helmet  to  the  Virgin  and  Infant. 

Among  the  eminent  men  to  whom  Tours  has 
given  birth,  may  1«  specified  Cardinal  Am  bo  iso, 
prime  minister  of  Louis  XII., and  Lapin,  the  author 
of  the  much  admired  Latin  poem,  1 Dc  Cultu  Ilor- 
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torum,’  and  of  several  critical  publications.  Rapin 
has  not  forgotten  to  celebrate  the  praises  of  his 
native  city,  aud  the  surrounding  country  :— 

• AiUle  omnera  keiam  rirls  ct  fontlbus  oram, 

Pratonun  l m men  bos  traetus,  ct  aimpna  secundum 
Khun  in  a.  vitiferosque  utrnquc  ex  littoro  codes. 

Quid  memoreni  van  in  opulentam  me  re  i bus  nrbem, 

Et  studia  et  more*  popnli,  quem,  wrica  text  a 
Tractantcm,  fedt  cadi  dementia  bland um  ? 

Add©  umbras  nemoram  a-ternas  ; ct  mollia  semper 
Qramine  prata  novo,  et  nunquam  sine  flori  bus  hortos/ 
Lib.  i.  line  489,  ed.  de  15m  tier.  Paris,  ] 780. 

Grecoart,  the  poet,  was  also  a native  of  Tours ; and 
St.  Gregory,  notice  calks!  Gregory  of  Tours,  was 
for  a lengthened  period  bishop  of  the  sec. 

Tours  was  anciently  the  cap.  of  the  Turonta , 
conquered  by  Ctmar,  anno  55n.c.  In  the  5th 
century  it  became  the  cap.  of  the  3rd  Lyonnaise. 
After  many  vicissitudes  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Plantagenets,  and  formed  a pari  of  the  Eng- 
lish dominions,  till  1204,  when  it  was  annexed  io 
the  French  crown. 

TOUMEN.  a considerable  town  of  Asiatic  Russia, 
gov.  Tobolsk,  on  the  Tours,  120  m.  SW.Tobolak. 
Pop.  10,950  in  1858.  The  town  is  situated  in  a 
fertile  tract,  and  its  inhaba.  are  said  to  lx*  both 
wealthy  and  hospitable.  In  almost  every  house 
the  manufacture  of  a coarse  kind  of  car|K*t!ng  sold 
all  over  Siberia  is  carried  on : and  its  tanneries, 
which  are  more  extensive  than  any  others  in  the 
government,  employ  nearly  300  workmen,  and  pro- 
duce goods  to  the  value  of  more  than  1,000,000 
roubles  a year.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  exten- 
sive forests,  and  vast  quantities  of  mats,  with  car- 
riages, and  various  wooden  articles,  are  made  for 
exportation ; besides  which  the  town  has  a large 
trade  in  timber,  tallow,  hides,  embroidery,  vege- 
tables grown  in  the  vicinity,  and  cattle.*  It  was 
the  first  town  founded  by  the  Russians  in  Siberia, 
having  been  built  in  1586,  on  the  site  of  a previous 
Tartar  city  called  T 'thing  hit- Torn,  or  * the  town  of 
Genghis.’ 

TOUKXUS,  a town  of  France,  ddp.  Saone-et- 
Loire,  cap.  cant.,  on  the  Snone,  on  the  railway 
between  Macon  and  Chalons,  16  m.  NXE.  the 
former,  and  about  the  same  distance  S.  the  latter. 
Pop.  5,598  in  1861.  The  town  stands  on  a de- 
clivity crowned  by  the  remains  of  a Benedictine 
abl>cy,  which  formerly  possessed  extensive  privi- 
leges. It  is  clean,  well-built,  and  has  some  good 
public  edifices.  Its  trade  is  principally  in  corn, 
wine,  and  building  stones,  sent  down  the  Saone  to 
Lyons. 

TOWCESTER,  a market  town  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, co.  Northampton,  hund.  Towcester,  on  the 
Tow,  here  crossed  by  three  bridges,  8 m.  SW. 
Northampton.  Area  of  par.  2,790  acres.  Pop. 
2,715  in  1861.  The  town  consists  principally  of 
three  streets,  at  the  union  of  the  roads  from  Stony 
Stratford,  Northampton,  and  Daren  try.  It  stands 
on  the  ancient  Watling  Street,  and  was  probably 
a Roman  station.  The  church  is  a neat  edifice, 
sup])o*ed  to  date  from  the  11th  century.  The 
living,  a vicarage,  worth  217/.  a year,  is  in  the  gift 
of  the  bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry.  Here 
are  chapels  for  various  dissenting  sects ; a gram- 
mar-school, founded  at  the  dissolution  of  the  mo- 
nasteries, and  endowed  with  part  of  the  revenues 
of  a college  dating  from  the  reign  of  Henry  VI., 
and  several  almshouses.  Markets  on  Tuesdays : 
fairs,  four  times  yearly. 

TRAFALGAR  (CAPE),  a promontory  of  the 
SW.  coast  of  Spain,  prov.  Andalusia,  25 *m.  NW. 
Tarifla,  in  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  of  which  it 
forms  the  NW.  extremity;  lat.36°  10'  15"  N.,  long. 
6°  1'  W.  'This  cape,  which  in  antiquity  was  called 
the  promontory  of  Juno  (Junonia  jtntmonlorium), 
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a low,  ami  terminates  in  two  points,  the  most 
easterly  of  which  is  surmounted  by  a round  tower. 

Cape  Trafalgar  is  famous  in  history  for  the  great 
battle  fought  in  its  vicinity  on  the  2 1st  of  October, 
1805,  between  the  combined  French  and  Spanish 
fleet,  under  Admirals  Villeneuve  and  G ravin  a,  and 
the  English  fleet  under  Lord  Nelson.  The  former 
had  33  sail  of  the  line  and  7 large  frigates,  while 
the  fleet  of  the  latter  only  amounted  to  27  sail  of 
the  line  and  3 frigates;  but  the  superior  skill  and 
gallantry  of  the  British  admiral,  and  of  his  officers 
and  men,  far  more  than  compensated  for  the  no- 
minal inferiority  of  the  English  fleet,  and  secured 
for  the  count ry  the  greatest  naval  victory  recorded 
in  her  annals.  No  fewer  than  19  French  and 
Spanish  line  of  Imttle  shifts  were  captured,  and  4 
that  had  escaped  from  the  action  were  subsequently 
taken  by  Sir  Richard  Stmchan,  the  other  vessels 
that  escaped  into  Cadiz  being,  at  the  same  time, 
mostly  rendered  unserviceable.  Unfortunately 
this  great  and  decisive  victory  was  not  acquired 
without  a very  heavy  loss.  Nelson,  who  was  mor- 
tally wounded  early  in  the  action,  lived  only  to 
be  made  aware  of  the  destruction  of  the  enemy's 
fleet. 

TRAJANOPOLI  (called  bv  the  Turks  Orikhoro), 
a town  of  European  Turkey,  prov.  Roumelia,  sanj. 
Gallipoli,  on  the  Maritza,  45  m.  SSW.  Adrianople, 
lat.  41°  T 30"  N.,  long.  20°  IK'  15"  E.  It  is  said 
to  have  a population  of  15,000  inhabitants ; is  the 
see  of  a Greek  archbishop,  and  has  a considerable 
commerce. 

TRALEE,  a pari.  bor.  and  rnarit.  town  of  Ire- 
land, prov.  Munster,  co.  Kerry,  of  which  it  is  the 
cap.,  within  about  2 m.  of  the  head  of  Tralee  Bay, 
near  the  Ballymullen  river,  65  ra.  NW.  Cork,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  railway.  Pop.  of  pnrl. 
bor.,  which  includes  an  area  of  646  acres,  10.191 
in  1861.  The  public  buildings  and  establishments 
comprise  a handsome  fair,  church,  two  large  Bom. 
Coth.  chafiels,  a nunnery,  to  which  an  excellent 
school  for  girls  is  attached, several  meeting-houses 
for  dissenters,  a new  county  court-house,  a hand- 
some and  commodious  structure,  a fever  hospital, 
a lunatic  asylum,  a county  infirmary,  and  infantry 
barracks  for  600  men.  The  town  stands  on  the 
estate  of  Sir  Edward  Denny,  who  has  thrown  open 
the  pleasure-grounds,  attached  to  the  castle  in  its 
immediate  vicinity,  to  the  inhnb.  Sir  K.  Denny 
Is  also  patron  of  the  living  of  Tralee,  worth  above 
4<KI/.  a year.  Exclusive  of  the  girls’  school,  T ralee 
has  a Catholic  f roe-school,  and  other  schools,  two 
of  which  are  subordinate  to  the  board  of  education 
in  Dublin.  It  sent  2 mems.  to  the  Irish  II.  of  C., 
ami  since  the  union  it  has  sent  1 mem.  to  the  Im- 
fierial  II.  of  C.  Previously  to  the  Kefonn  Act  the 
right  of  election  was  nominally  vested  in  the  old 
corporation,  dissolved  by  the  act  8 & 4 Victoria, 
cap.  108 ; but  it  was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
a nomination  bor.  There  were  315  regis.  electors 
in  1865.  The  co.  assizes  are  held  here,  and  general 
sessions  four  times  a year,  and  petty  sessions  on 
Tuesdays  It  is  also  a constabulary  and  coast- 
guard station.  The  Tralee  workhouse  was  opened 
in  1844.  Markets  on  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays : 
fairs,  May  3,  August  4,  October  9,  November  7, 
and  December  13. 

The  port  is  iucluded  in  that  of  Limerick.  Owing 
to  the  shallowness  of  the  water  in  the  river,  barges 
of  more  than  forty  tons  were,  till  lately,  loaded 
and  unloaded  at  Bleunerville,  about  2 in.  S\V.  from 
the  town,  while  vessels  of  greater  bunion  were 
compelled  to  load  and  unload  by  means  of  lighters, 
at  the  Samphire  islands,  in  the  bay,  about  6 m. 
W.  from  the  town.  With  the  view  of  obviating  this 
inconvenience,  a ship  canal,  15  ft.  deep,  has  been 
cut  from  the  bay  to  a basin  adjacent  to  the  town, 
You  IV. 
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where  vessels  of  300  tons  may  now  load  ami  un- 
load. This  canal  has  been  of  great  sendee  to 
Tralee.  The  shipping  belonging  to  the  port  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1864.  consisted  of  14  sailing 
vessels,  of  a total  burthen  of  466  tons.  The 
customs’  revenue  amounted  to  18.791/.  in  1863. 

TKANI,  a sea-port  town  of  S.  Italy,  prov.  Bari, 
cap.  cant,  on  the  Adriatic,  26  m.  N \\\  Bari.  Pop. 
22,356  in  1862.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  a 
bastioned  wall,  with  a fosse  on  the  land  side,  and 
has  a citadel,  but  is  not  a place  of  any  strength. 
The  streets,  which  are  narrow  and  dirty,  are 
flanked  with  ill-built  houses,  except  round  tho 
port,  where  there  are  some  private  dwellings  that 
would  not  disgrace  the  best  jwirts  of  Rome.  Its 
large  cathedral,  erected  more  than  six  centuries 
ago,  is  in  a verv  mean  taste,  with  preposterous 
ornaments  and  clumsy  pillars.  Exclusive  of  the 
cathedral  it  has  about  20  other  churches,  with  6 
convents  for  monks  (one  of  which,  the  monastery 
of  St.  Clare,  is  a magnificent  structure),  2 nun- 
neries, an  orphan  asylum,  a large  seminary,  and  a 
theatre,  said  to  be  inferior  only  to  those  of  Naples. 
Trani  is  the  seat  of  a superior  criminal  court,  of  si 
civil  tribunal  for  the  prov.,  and  is  tho  resilience  of 
many  old  families.  It  labours  under  a great  de- 
ficiency of  spring  water,  so  that  the  inhabitants 
are  obliged  principally  to  de|>end  on  rain  water 
collected  in  cisterns.  It  exports  corn,  oil,  sweet 
wine  of  good  quality,  figs,  almonds,  and  other  pro- 
ducts of  the  vicinity.  Some  cotton  stuffs  are  pro- 
duced in  the  town,  of  cotton  raised  in  the  cant. 
The  ramparts  command  a fine  view  both  towards 
the  interior  and  the  sea.  The  harbour,  which  is 
nearly  encircled  by  the  town,  has  naturally  deep 
water,  but  owing  to  the  accumulation  of  sand 
thrown  in  by  the  sea,  and  of  the  tilth  from  the 
surrounding  bouses,  it  is  so  much  tilled  up  as  to 
be  accessible  only  to  the  smallest  l suits,  while  in 
summer  the  stench  is  intolerable.  Thu  few  vessels 
that  cany  on  the  languishing  trade  of  the  town 
are  obliged  to  anchor  about  2 m.  off  shore,  being 
laden  by  lighters. 

In  1502  a contest  took  place  under  the  walls  of 
this  town,  between  eleven  French  and  as  many 
Spanish  knights.  The  combatants  fought  till 
there  remained  only  six  Spanish  and  four  French 
knights:  the  latter  then  alighted  and  defended 
themselves  behind  their  horses,  as  behind  a ram- 
part, till  night  put  an  end  to  the  contest. 

TRANQUEBAR,  a town  and  seaport  of  British 
India,  formerly  lielonging  to  Denmark,  on  the  Co- 
romandel coast,  between  two  arms  of  the  Cavery, 
140  m.  SSW.  Madras;  lat.  11°  O'  15"  N.,  long. 
81°  54'  30"  E.  Pop.  of  the  town  and  its  small 
territory,  alsmt  20,000.  Tranquebar  is  surrounded 
by  bastioned  ramparts,  faced  with  masonry,  and 
at  its  SE,  angle  is  the  citadel  of  Dansburgh.  in 
which  is  an  old  castellated  building,  serving  fof 
the  government  offices,  and  having  a lighthouse 
on  its  highest  point.  The  town  is  small,  but  very 
neat  and  clean,  there  not  being  a native  but  or 
other  mean  structure  within  its  walls.  The  prin- 
cipal streets  may  be  called  handsome,  the  whitened 
houses  being  of  two  or  three  stories,  with  littlo 
Grecian  porticoes  of  three  or  four  pillars  projecting 
into  the  street,  and  windowed  generally  with  rat- 
tan lattices.  The  government  house,  two  Pro- 
testant churches,  and  a Portuguese  Rom.  Catb. 
chapel,  are  in  the  town.  There  is  no  harbour  in 
the  Cavery  for  vessels  of  a larger  class  than  boats, 
which  have  accordingly  to  anchor  outside  the  surf* 
in  the  bay.  It  has.  however,  some  traffic  hv  sea 
with  Bengal,  the  Malabar  coast,  the  Straits’  settle- 
ments, and  Ceylon : it  lias  also  manufactures  of 
salt  and  cotton  goods.  Th©  town  and  its  sur- 
rounding territory  belonged  to  Denmark  from  !7Jx> 
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(ill  1816,  and  in  the  latter  year  was  ceded  to  Great 
Britain. 

TRANSYLVANIA  (Germ.  Skbemburpn,  Magy. 
and  Slav.  Erdeli , an.  Dacia  Mediterranea),  the 
most  E.  prov.  of  the  Austrian  empire,  comprised 
tatween  the  45th  and  48th  dega.  N.  lat,,  and 
chiefly  between  the  22nd  and  26th  E.  long.,  having 
Hungary  on  the  N.  and  W.t  and  on  the  E.  and  a. 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  the  main  chain  of  the  Carpathians.  It 
is  of  a square  shape : greatest  length  aud  breadth 
about  140  m.  each.  Area.  20,400  sq.  m.  Pop. 
1,926,797  in  1857.  Most  part  of  the  surface  is 
covered  with  ramifications  of  the  Carpathian  moun- 
tains, which  rise  in  Mount  Bukhest,  near  Kron- 
stadt, to  nearly  8,700  feet  in  height : these,  how- 
ever, give  place  in  the  N.  to  the  valley  of  the 
Szamos,  in  the  centre  to  that  of  the  Maros,  and  in 
the  S.  to  that  of  the  Aluta.  All  these  rivers,  of 
which  the  Maros  is  the  principal,  rise  in  Transyl- 
vania. and  have,  more  or  less,  a W.  course,  the 
general  slope  of  the  country  being  towards  the  W. 
The  flrst  two  are  tributaries  of  the  Thciss,  the  last 
joins  the  Danuta  in  Wallachia:  the  banks  of  all, 
and  particularly  the  Maros,  are  densely  wooded, 
(whence  the  modem  name  of  the  prov.),  and  pos- 
sess considerable  picturesque  beauty.  It  is  in 
general  well  watered,  and  in  the  S.  are  some  ex- 
tensive marshes.  As  the  country  at  large  is  rather 
an  elevated  table  land,  the  climate  is  cold,  though 
in  most  parts  healthy.  The  soil  is  of  various 
qualities  : the  mountains  are  generally  granitic  or 
calcareous,  but  the  plains  and  valleys  are  often 
very  fertile,  and,  notwithstanding  the  backward- 
ness of  agriculture,  a surplus  of  com  over  the 
quantity  required  for  home  demand  is  generally 
produced.  Wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  buckwheat, 
and  maize,  mast  kinds  of  pulse,  potatoes,  and 
garden  vegetables  are  cultivated ; wine  is  one  of 
the  leading  products  of  the  country;  in  the  or- 
chards, apples,  pears,  plums,  apricots,  almonds, 
mulberries,  and  chestnuts  are  grown ; and  tobacco, 
hemp,  flax,  saffron,  and  clover  are  ordinary  crops. 
The  lands  are,  in  general,  held  under  a feudal 
tenure,  as  in  Hungary/  except  in  the  Saxon-land, 
which  division  of  the  province  is  by  far  the  best 
and  most  industriously  cultivated. 

Transylvania  is  divided  princi{>ally  among  three  : 
distinct  nations, — the  Magyar,  the  Szekler,  and 
the  Saxon,  each  of  which  ^ias  a share  in  the  go- 
vernment of  the  country.  They  inhabit  different 
districts  : the  Magyars  (with  the  Wallachs)  occupy 
the  whole  W.  and  centre ; the  Szcklens  the  E.  and 
BE. ; and  the  Saxons,  the  greater  |>art  of  the  S., 
with  a portion  of  the  N E.  (Paget,  ii.  360, and  Map.) 
The  first  occupy  at  least  three-fifths  of  the  entire 
principality,  of  which  Clausenberg  is  the  cap.,  and 
the  Szeklers  and  Saxons  about  one-fifth  each ; 
Maros-Vasarhely  being  the  chief  town  of  the  for- 
mer, and  Hennanatadt  of  the  latter.  With  these 
races  are  intermixed  a number  of  Poles,  Gypsies, 
Jews,  and  Armenians.  About  one-half  of  the  pop. 
nre  Wallachs,  while  the.  Magyars  number  nearly 

500.000,  the  Saxons  300,000,  and  the  Szeklers 

200.000.  The  Magyars  and  Wallachs  have  been 
already  described  under  Hungary.  The  Szeklers, 
termed  by  the  Iatin  writers  of  the  Lower  Empire 
Siculi , are  probably  the  descendants  of  a barbarian 
horde  that  liad  settled  in  the  province  during  the 
decline  of  the  Roman  power.  The  Magyars,  on 
entering  the  country  in  the  tenth  century,  finding 
the  Szeklers  cognate  with  themselves  in  features, 
language,  and  character,  left  them  in  the  undis- 
turbed possession  of  the  lands  they  had  inherited, 
on  condition  of  their  guarding  the  Magyar  fron- 
tier on  that  side.  They  were  not  even  rendered 
tributary,  and  to  this  day  the  Szeklers  bold  them- 
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selves  to  be  noble  bom,  free,  and  equal.  Rut  in 
the  lapse  of  centuries  manv  changes  have  crept 
into  their  condition.  * The  richer  and  more  power- 
ful,’ says  a traveller,  * have  gradually  introduced 
on  their  own  estates  the  system  in  operation  in 
other  parts  of  Transylvania,  and  the  peasant  and 
the  seigneur  are  now  found  in  the  Szekler  land  as 
elsewhere.  Titles,  too,  and  patents  of  nobility 
have  been  freely  scattered  through  the  country ; 
taxation,  also,  and  the  forcible  introduction  of  the 
border  system,  instead  of  the  desultory  sendee  of 
former  times,  have  made  great  changes.  As  al- 
most all  these  changes,  however,  have  been  intro- 
duced without  the  consent  of  the  people,  and  often 
by  the  employment  of  open  force,  they  are  still 
regarded  as  illegal  by  the  Szeklers,  who  are  con- 
sequently among  the  most  discontented  of  any 
portion  of  the  Transylvanians.’ 

The  Saxons  appear  to  owe  their  origin  to  a co- 
lony transplanted  thither  from  the  Rhine  by  one 
of  the  sovereigns  of  Hungary  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. They  live  under  a count  or  chief,  who,  like 
their  clergy,  is  elected  by  themselves;  and  they 
enjoy  freedom  from  tolls  within  their  district,  and 
other  important  privileges.  ‘One  of  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  .Saxons,’  says  the  traveller  just 
quoted,  * is  the  equality  of  every  individual  or  the 
Saxon  nation.  They  have  no  nobles;  no  peasants. 
Not  but  that,  many  of  the  Saxons  have  received 
letters  of  nobility,  and  deck  themselves  ont  in  all 
its  plumes;  yet,  as  every  true  Saxon  will  tell  you, 
that  is  only  as  Hungarian  nobles,  not  as  Saxons. 
Their  municipal  government  was  entirely  in  their 
own  hands;  every  village  chose  its  own  officers, 
and  managed  its  owu  affairs,  without  the  inter- 
ference of  any  higher  power.  But  a few  years 
ago,  a great  and  completely  arbitrary  change  was 
made  in  this  institution;  the  effects  of  which  have 
been  to  deprive  the  Saxon  communities  of  the 
free  exercise  of  their  privileges,  and  to  deliver 
them  into  the  power  of  a corrupt  bureaucracy, 
over  which  they  have  little  or  no  control.  The 
Saxons,  however,  are  a slow  people,  and  though 
they  have  long  complained,  they  have  scarcely 
ever  ventured  to  demand  a restitution  of  their 
rights.  Hitherto  they  have  been  among  the  most 
certain  adherents  of  the  crown : they  have  rarely 
joined  the  liberal  party.  They  preserve,  for  the 
most  |»nrt,  the  dress,  language,  and  habits  their 
ancestors  brought  with  them  from  Germany.  For 
the  rest,  the  Saxons  nre  undoubtedly  the  most  in- 
dustrious. steady,  and  frugal  of  all  the  inhabs.  of 
Transylvania ; and  they  are  consequently  the  best 
lodged,  best  clothed,  and  best  instructed. 

The  peasants  of  Transylvania  are  in  a more  de- 
pressed condition,  and  much  more  ignorant,  than 
those  of  Hungary.  It  is  rare  that  the  peasant's 
cottage  has  more  than  two  rooms,  sometimes  only 
one ; his  furniture  is  scanty  and  rude,  his  crockery 
coarse,  and  those  little  luxuries  which  in  the  Hun- 
garian denote  somet  hing  beyond  the  indispensable 
are  rarely  seen  in  Transylvania.  The  ignorance 
of  the  Transylvanian  peasant  is  often  intense,  and 
he  is  generally  superstitious  and  deceitful : these 
qualities  arc  most  conspicuous  in  the  Wallachs. 
but  the  Magyars  are  by  no  means  free  from  them. 
Schools  are  extremely  rare.  The  peasants  belong- 
ing to  the  Greek  church  are  undoubtedly  the  most 
ignorant;  those  of  the  Unitarian  and' Lutheran 
churches  the  licst  educated.  * We  had  remarked,’ 
says  Mr.  Paget  (Hungary  and  Transylvania,  ii. 
811),  ‘throughout  the  Szokler-land  generally,  n 
tatter  state  of  cultivation  and  greater  signs  of  in- 
dustry than  in  most  other  parts  of  Transylvania. 
But  the  Saxon-land,  on  the  Aluta,  appeared  like 
a garden  in  comparison  even  with  the  former. 
The  whole  plain  seemed  alive  with  ploughs  and 
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harrow*,  and  on  every  aide  teams  were  moving 
about,  manure  was  spreading,  and  the  seed  was 
being  scattered  abroad  with  a busy  hand.  The 
most  startling  feature  in  the  picture  was  the  very 
active  part  taken  by  the  women.  Some  were 
sowing  com,  others  using  the  fork  and  spade, 
others  holding  the  plough,  and  others  driving  the 
team.’ 

Transylvania  may  hereafter  rank  high  as  a wine 
growing  country  : it  abounds  with  declivities  of  a 
nigged  or  volcanic  soil.  No  less  than  one-ninth 
part  of  its  present  pop.  is  dependent  on  the  culture 
of  the  vine ; all  the  gentlemen,  and  even  superior 
tradesmen,  grow  their  own  wines.  The  mode  of 
making  them  is  verv  ill  understood ; but  there 
are  several  superior  kinds  of  wine  produced,  mostly 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Marus  and  its  tributaries. 
They  are  iu  general  white,  well  flavoured,  and 
full  bodied.  The  highest  price,  in  an  ordinary 
vear,  of  the  better  sorts  is  about  2a  the  rimer  (1*6 
bottles). 

The  rearing  of  horses  and  other  live  stock  is 
one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  national 
industry.  In  the  Szekler  mountains,  a small  wiry 
horse,  similar  to  the  Welsh  pony,  appears  to  be 
indigenous;  but,  fur  improved  breeds,  no  less  than 
sixty  celebrated  studs  are  said  to  exist  in  this 
small  territory,  twenty  of  which  have  probably  a 
greater  or  less  infusion  of  English  blood,  the  Eng- 
lish breed  and  modes  of  treatment  of  horses 
having  been  introduced  of  late  years.  Buffaloes, 
scarce  in  Hungary,  are  common  here.  The  sheep, 
which  are  long-woollcd  and  curly-horned,  arc  sent 
into  VVallachia  to  graze  in  the  winter.  The  oak 
and  beech  forests,  which  are  estimated  to  cover 
nearly  3,940,000  acres,  feed  large  quantities  of 

hop. 

The  mineral  produce  is  a principal  source  of  the 
wealth  of  Transylvania.  There  arc  numerous 
gold  mines  in  the  country,  and  almost  even'  stream 
and  river  is  aunferous ; the  annual  produce  of  gold 
is  estimated  at  from  2,000  to  2.500  marcs,  and  of 
silver  5,000  marcs.  The  gokl  mines  of  Zolathna, 
in  the  basin  of  the  Maros,  are  supposed  to  have 
been  wrought  ever  since  the  time  oi  the  Romans ; 
and  those  round  Nagy  Banva  are  certainly  of  that 
era.  From  the  latter,  and  some  other  mines,  the 
ore  is  sent  off  monthly  to  Kremnitz,  to  be  smelted. 
Gold-washing  in  Transylvania  is  almost  monopo- 
lised by  the  gypsies.  Government  grants  a gypsy 
band  the  privilege  of  washing  the  sands  of  a cer- 
tain brook,  on  condition  of  their  paying  a yearly 
rent,  which  is  never  less  than  3 ducats  of  pure  gold 
per  head  for  every  washer.  A gypsy  captain 
settles  this  matter  with  the  government,  and  is 
answerable  for  the  rest  of  the  tribe,  from  whom 
he  collects  the  whole  of  their  earnings,  which  he 
re-divides  among  them  after  paying  the  tribute. 
Iron,  lead,  copjier,  antimony,  arsenic,  and  mercury 
in  the  form  of  cinnabar  are  also  found  in  Tran- 
sylvania ; and  the  mines  of  Izekercm  are  the 
richest  in  tellurium  of  any  in  Europe,  and  those 
in  which  metal  was  first  discovered.  Marshal 
Marmont  (Voyage  en  Ilongrie)  states  that  coal, 
of  very  good  quality,  is  found  in  some  parts;  but 
it  is  not  made  use  of.  Salt  is  much  more  impor- 
tant : rock-salt  abounds  at  Maros  and  Szamos- 
Ujvar,  about  600,000  centners  being  annually  pro- 
duced, which,  excepting  about  80,000  centners 
consumed  in  the  neighbourhood,  is  wholly  ex-  | 
ported  to  Hungary.  The  miners  work  from  3 to  ' 
1 1 a.m.,  and  get  about  lOcf.  a day.  The  centner 
of  salt  is  delivered  at  the  pit's  mouth  for  about 
the  same  sum,  and  sold  in  Transylvania  at  3&  dor. 
or  7s.  the  centner.  The  greater  part,  however,  is 
sent  by  the  Maros  to  .Szcgedin  at  an  expense  of 
10(7.  more  each  centner,  and  sold  there  at  gul- 


den or  15s.  the  centner.  The  E.  of  Transylvania 
is  supplied  from  mines  in  the  Szekler-land.  Alum, 
sulphur,  saltpetre,  sulphate  of  soda,  and  many 
crystals  and  inferior  kinds  of  gems,  are  found  in 
the  prov. 

Except  those  of  woollen,  cotton,  and  some  other 
fabrics  in  Cronstadt,  Hermansladt,  and  other  parts 
of  the  Saxon-land,  few  manufactures  are  carried 
on  to  any  great  extent.  Woollen  and  linen  stuffs, 
cotton  fabrics,  hats,  leather,  shagreen,  potash, 
earthenware,  paper,  and  gunpowder  are  made  in 
different  places  ; the  clothing  of  the  peasants 
being  generally  of  domestic  manufacture.  Some 
forges,  breweries,  and  vinegar  factories  are  scat- 
tered over  the  country;  but  woollen,  silk,  anti 
linen  fabrics,  jewellery,  hats,  and  glass  wares  are 
principally  imported  from  abroad,  iu  return  for 
salt,  com,  cattle,  horses,  hogs,  hides,  w'ax  and 
honey,  timber,  metals,  and  other  raw  produce. 
The  trade  is  mostly  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks 
and  Armenians ; and,  as  yet,  little  facility  is 
afforded  for  commerce  with  Hungary  and  Wal- 
lachia.  The  Maros  and  S2amcw  are  navigable, 
and  are  the  chief  routes  for  the  conveyance  of 
goods.  The  roads  and  bridges  are  everywhere  in 
the  most  wretched  state. 

Transylvania  sends  deputies  to  the  Hungarian 
diet ; but  has  also  a diet  of  her  own,  composed,  in 
1803,  of  165  members,  of  which  number  125  were 
elected  bv  the  people,  and  40  nominated  by  the 
crown.  In  the  elections  every  man  has  a vote 
who  has  attained  the  age  of  twenty-four,  and  pays 
direct  taxes  to  the  amount  of  8 florins,  or  15s.; 
and  capable  of  being  elected  are  all  citizens  of  the 
age  of  thirty  who  are  * of  irreproachable  character/ 
Magyar  Transylvania  is  divided  into  eleven  coun- 
ties; the  Szekler-land  into  five,  and  the  Saxon- 
land  into  nine  rfuA/s,  besides  some  subordinate 
districts.  The  government  of  the  Magyar  coun- 
ties and  Szekler  stuhls,  and  of  the  towns,  is  nearly 
the  same  as  in  Hungary : that  of  Saxon  Transyl- 
vania has  been  already  noticed.  In  the  cap.  of 
each  co.  and  stuhl  is  a court  of  primary  jurisdic- 
tion. subordinate  to  the  Transylvanian  chancery 
at  Vienna.  A band  or  zone  of  country  along  tho 
S.  and  E.  frontier,  with  a pop.  of  about  140,000, 
forms  the  Transylvanian  military  frontier.  Here 
are  maintained  two  Wallach  and  two  Szekler  in- 
fantry border  regiments,  and  one  regiment  of  Szek- 
ler hussars.  The  inhabs.  of  this  tract  are  subject 
to  the  Austrian  military  frontier  laws. 

The  majority  of  the  clergy,  and  particularly  tho 
Wallach  priests  of  the  Schismatic  Greek  church, 
are  little  superior  to  the  peasantry  in  point  of 
education.  Those  of  the  United  Greek  church 
are  better  educated,  having  a lyceum,  gymnasium, 
and  normal  school  at  Balasfolva,  and  enjoy  the 
same  general  privileges  as  the  clergy  of  the  Rom. 
Cath.  faith,  which  is  that  most  favoured  by  tho 
government,  and  entitled  to  the  tithes  in  case  of 
dispute.  The  great  body  of  the  Protestant  clergy 
is  also  derived  from  the  poorer  classes  of  society  ; 
and  its  members,  during  the  period  of  their  educa- 
tion, are  commonlv  maintained  by  the  lord  of  the 
village  to  which  they  belong,  till  sent  to  college. 
Besides  six  gymnasia,  the  Calvinist  church  has 
four  superior  colleges,  one  of  which,  that  of  En- 
ged,  stands  higher  for  general  education  than  any 
other  college  in  Transylvania,  and  has  on  annual 
revenue  of  1,0002.  The  Lutherans  have  a college 
at  Cronstadt,  and  seven  gymnasia.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  reformed  churches  in  Transylvania  is 
somewhat  like  that  of  the  Presbyterian  church  of 
Scotland.  The  Unitarian  is  an*  established  reli- 
gion in  Transylvania,  where  it  was  introduced  by 
the  Polish  queen  of  Za|>»l\’a  I.,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  for  some  time  continued  to  lie  the 
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religion  of  the  court.  The  Unitarians  include  all 
the  Poles,  with  some  of  the  Magyars  and  Sxeklers, 
and  reside  chiefly  in  the  Szekler-land,  where  they 
have  about  1U0  churches : thev  have  a college  at 
Klauscuburg,  and  two  gymnasia  elsewhere. 

‘ The  habits  of  society  in  Transylvania.’  says  an 
English  traveller,  4 in  many  respects  differ  little 
from  those  of  England  about  the  end  of  the  last 
century.  In  some  of  the  old  fashioned  houses 
almost  a patriarchal  simplicity  is  kept  up.  The 
houses  of  the  richer  nobles  are  large  and  roomy, 
and  their  establishments  are  conducted  on  a scale 
of  some  splendour.  It  is  true  that  they  are  defi- 
cient in  many'  things  which  we  should  consider 
absolute  necessaries;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
exhibit  many  luxuries  which  we  should  consider 
extravagant  with  twice  their  incomes.  It  is  no 
uncommon  thing,  for  instance,  in  a one-storied 
house,  with  a thatched  roof  and  an  unear|>otcd  floor, 
to  lie  show'n  into  a bedroom  where  all  t he  washing 
apparatus  and  toilet  is  of  solid  silver,  liarc  white- 
washed walls  and  rich  Vienna  furniture;  a lady 
decked  in  jewels  which  might  dazzle  a court,  and 
a handmaid  wit  limit  shoes  and  stockings ; a carriage 
and  four  splendid  horses,  with  a coachman  whose 
skin  peeps  out  between  his  waistcoat  aud  inex- 
pressibles,— are  some  of  the  anomalies  still  to  he 
found  in  Transyl vania.’ 

This  principality  had  lieen  connected  with  Hun- 
gary for  many  centuries  previously'  to  the  con- 
quest of  that  country'  by  the  Turks,  after  which 
it  threw  off  its  allegiance,  and  became  a quasi- 
indep.  kingdom,  alternately  tributary  to  Turkey, 
or  under  the  influence  of  Austria,  to  which  latter 
empire  it  was  annexed  by  Joseph  II.  in  1699. 
Since  this  |«riod  it  has  enjoyed  comparative  tran- 
quillity. 

TRAPANI  (an.  Drqmnum , from  a 

scythe,  the  tongue  of  laud  on  which  it  is  built 
being  curved  in  the  form  of  thut  instrument),  a 
ms -port  town  of  Italy,  island  of  Sicily,  cap.  prow, 
disL  and  cant,  of  same  name,  on  a projecting 
point  of  land  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  island,  4(5  m. 
W.  Palermo,  the  light-house  on  Colomboria  rock, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  lieing  in  lnt.38°2'  N., 
long.  12°  30'  18"  E.  Pop.  30,337  in  1802.  Trapani 
is  a military'  post  of  the  second  class,  being  sur- 
rounded by  n wall  and  bastions,  with  nivelhis  in 
good  repair,  and  covered  by  a glacis.  The  harbour, 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  town,  is  protected  by  .Sigia 
fort,  at  the  extremity  of  the  tongue  of  land  on 
which  the  city  is  built,  the  lire  of  which  is  crossed 
by'  that  of  a battery  on  Columbaria  rock.  The 
castle,  in  the  N.  angle,  though  unworthy  of  the 
name,  is  the  residence  of  the  governor  and  other 
military  authorities.  The  streets  are  regular,  and 
the  town  is  commodious  and  pretty'  well  built. 
The  cathedral  and  senatorial  palace  are  tine 
edifices.  It  has  many  convents  and  nunneries, 
and  nearly  40  churches  with  2 hospitals,  a college, 
2 seminaries,  and  an  oratorio.  The  church  of  tan 
Lorenzo  is  said  to  be  4 a simple  nnd  majestic  speci- 
men of  correct  architecture.’  Despite  the  number 
of  its  priests  and  friars,  its  inhabs.  are  industrious 
and  entcqirhmig.  and  afford  the  best  artisans  and 
sailors  of  the  island.  It  has  produced  excellent 
scholars,  painters,  and  architects,  and  the  art  of 
engraving  on  gems,  which  had  been  lost  during 
the  dark  ages,  was  here  recovered  and  brought  to 
perfection  by  Mazarielli.  Many  of  the  inhabs. 
are  distinguished  as  sculptors  and  carvers  of  coral, 
amber,  wood,  shells,  rings,  and  alabaster.  To  the 
W.of  the  town  is  a well  designed  promenade.  The 
harliour  is  said  to  have  been  much  damaged  bv 
the  great  earthquake  of  1542;  but  though  small 
it  is  secure,  ami  might  be  easily  enlarged.  It  has 
a tolerably  good  mole,  on  which  is  the  pratique 
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office,  accessible  to  vessels  of  300  tons,  vessels  of 
larger  burden  anchoring  near  the  Columbaria,  in 
8 or  9 fathoms  water,  muddy'  bottom.  Water  is 
conveyed  to  the  town  by  an  aqueduct  from  the  foot 
of  Mount  San  Giuliono  (an.  AVyx),  a little  to  the 
NE.  of  the  town. 

The  trade  of  the  town  is  very’  considerable.  The 
» lUi/uu,  a little  to  the  SE.,  are  the  most  extensive 
of  anv  in  the  island.  The  salt,  which  is  of  good 
quality*,  is  largely  exported.  The  Trapauese  cam' 
on  the  coral  fishery'  on  the  coast  of  Africa  to  a 
considerable  extent,  and  the  cutting  and  polishing 
of  coral  is  one  of  the  principal  branches  of  indus- 
try carried  on  in  the  town.  Besides  salt  and 
coral,  the  exports  comprise  soda,  alabaster,  rough 
or  cut  into  vases,  statues,  and  a variety  of  other 
articles. 

Excepting  vestiges  of  the  mole  formed  by 
Fabius  to  join  Columbaria  to  the  continent,  2 
mutilated  lions’  heads,  that  grace  a fountain,  and 
some  fragments  of  marble,  t here  are  no  remains  of 
antiquity  here,  though  coins  of  Drepanum  have 
been  occasionally  found  Drenanum  is  very 
ancient.  It  is  represented  by  Virgil  as  having 
been  visited  by  .Eneas,  and  us  the  place  where 
Anchises  breathed  his  last.  (.Eneid,  iiu  lin.  707.) 
It  was  early  occupied  byr  the  Carthaginians  ; and, 
from  its  advantageous  position  and  excellent  port, 
was  considered  by  them  as  of  the  first  im|M»rtance. 
During  their  struggle  with  the  Romaus  it  was  the 
scene  of  frequent  contests.  Of  these  the  most 
celebrated  was  the  great  sea-fight  anno  237  B.C., 
between  the  Roman  fleet  under  the  consul  Claudius 
Fulcher,  and  the  Carthaginian  fleet  under  Ad- 
herbal.  The  latter  gained  a complete  and  decisive 
victory,  with  comparatively  little  loss  on  their 
part.  (1’olvbius,  lib.  L cap.  4.) 

TRAVANCORE,  a state  of  Hindustan,  subsi- 
diary to  the  Rritish,  aud  forming  the  8. extremity 
of  the  Indian  peninsula,  between  the  8th  ami  10th 
deg*,  of  N.  hit.,  and  the  76th  and  78th  dogs,  of  K. 
long.,  having  E.  the  British  districts,  Tinnevelly 
at  id  Dimligui,  N.  Cochin,  nnd  on  other  shies  the 
Indian  Ocean.  Length,  N.  to  8.,  about  140  m. ; 
breadth,  00  in.  in  the  N.,  and  gradually  diminish- 
ing to  20  ni.  in  the  8.  Area  estimated  at  nearly 
4,000  sq.  m.,  and  pop.  at  somewhat  less  tliau 
1,000,000.  The  surface,  which  is  varied  with  hill 
and  dale,  rises  in  the  E.  into  a mountain  chain, 
covered  with  forest  trees  and  jungle.  It  is  well 
watered,  ami  highly  adapted  by  its  climate  to  the 
wet  cultivation,  nnd  rice  is  grown  in  large  quan- 
tities; besides  which,  pepper,  cardamoms,  cassia, 
ginger,  turmeric,  betel  nut,  and  cocoa  nuts  are 
among  the  chief  vegetable  products.  Tobacco  is 
principally  imported  from  Ceylon,  anti  is  a go- 
vernment monopoly,  from  which  the  rajah  is 
stated  to  derive  a revenue  of  13  lacs  of  rupeca  a 
year.  Elephants,  buffaloes,  and  large  tigera  in- 
habit the  more  remote  parts,  and  ivory,  bees’  wax, 
and  some  other  valuable  animal  products  are  among 
the  exports.  Indications  of  coal  arc  said  to  be 
met  with.  The  land  is  assessed  on  the  ryotwar 
system,  a fresh  survey  being  made  every  10  or  12 
years.  Lauda,  the  property’  of  the  government, 
are  assessed  according  to  the  quantity  of  seed 
sown  on  them,  and  the  rent  in  general  amounts 
to  less  than  half  the  produce  : lands,  the  property 
of  individuals,  pay',  in  many  cases,  under  5 per 
cent,  on  the  produce.  The  lowness  of  the  land- 
tax  was  formerly'  compensated  for,  to  the  native 
government,  by  the  monopolies  of  pepper,  betel, 
cardamoms,  and  other  valuable  products,  which 
the  inhabs.  were  obliged  to  supply  to  the  state  at 
very  low  prices.  Most  of  these  monopolies  were 
destroyed,  ami  replaced  by  a more  equitable  system 
of  taxation  when  the  country  came  under  the  ad- 
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ministration  of  the  British.  Except,  however,  as 
respects  the  lightness  of  the  land-tax,  the  native 
government  of  Tra  van  core  was  most  oppressive. 
There  was  a chain  of  officers  from  the  deuxtn  to  the 
lowest  inluib.,  exercising  all  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment, military,  judicial,  civil,  and  revenue,  with- 
out any  check  or  control  whatever ; and,  besides 
this,  several  of  the  subordinate  classes,  subject  to 
a capitation-tax,  were  formed  into  companies  of 
about  100  men  each,  under  a separnte  officer,  and 
obliged  to  |>erform  all  kinds  of  work  for  the  benefit 
of  the  government  at  the  pleasure  of  the  revenue 
sen-ants.  Under  the  British,  this  chain  of  revenue 
scn'onLs  was  abolished  with  the  capitation-tax, 
and  the  various  monopolies,  except  those  of  pepper 
and  tobacco.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the 
land-tax  was  increased,  a circumstance  which  in 
so  far  countervailed  the  other  improvements. 

Travancore,  being  an  integral  [Mirtion  of  the 
anc.  Malabar,  the  prevailing  usages  and  customs 
are  generally  similar  to  those  which  prevail  along 
the  adjacent  parts  of  the  W.  coast  of  Hindustan. 
The  nominal  sovereignty  of  the  country,  honorary 
dignities,  and  even  property,  descend  in  the 
female  line,  ns  in  Cunara.  The  former  ruling 
family  is  Hindoo,  and  the  principal  part  of  the 
pop.  consists  of  Brahmins  and  Nairs ; but  there 
are  also  many  Moplays  (Mohammedans),  and  it 
is  estimated  that,  in  Travancore  and  Cochin,  there 
are  HK),tKK>  Syrian  Christians.  In  some  commu- 
nities, Christian  churches  are  considerably  more 
numerous  than  pagodas  or  mosques.  The  Tra- 
vancore  rajah,  about  the  middle  of  last  century, 
subdued  most  of  the  smaller  states  in  his  ncigh- 
iMuirhood,  and  extended  his  dotn.,  but,  in  1700, 
these  would  have  fallen  a prev  to  Tippoo  Saib 
but  for  British  intervention.  The  final  subsidiary 
treaty  with  the  British  was  entered  into  in  1800. 
Principal  towns,  Trivamlcrum,  the  cap.,  Anjengo 
and  Qiiilon ; Travancore,  the  former  cap.,  is  now 
in  a state  of  decay. 

TREBIZOND  (an.  Trapettu ),  a city  and  sea- 
port of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  SK.  coast  of  the  Black 
S-a,  120  m.  MV.  Erzeroum  ; lat,  40°  l'  N.,  long. 
30°  44'  5*2"  E.  Pop.  variously  estimated  at  from 
15,000  to  30,000.  The  town  is  built  on  the  slojie 
ol  a hill  declining  to  the  sea,  and  hacked  by  steep 
eminences  rising  behind.  Its  central  portion  is 
surrounded  by  a castellated  and  lofty  wall : on 
either  side  of  the  walled  portion  is  a deep  ravine, 
filled  with  trees  and  gardens,  both  ravines  being 
crossed  by  bridges.  Overlooking  the  town  is  a 
citadel : but  it  is  dilapidated  and  neglected,  and 
commanded  by  neighbouring  heights.  The  walls 
of  the  city  are,  however,  sufficiently  strong  to 
serve  as  a defence  against  troops  without  artillery. 
The  space  included  within  the  walls  is  of  great 
extent,  but  it  U principally  filled  with  gardens 
and  plantations.  The  houses,  which  are  mostly 
built  of  stone  and  lime,  and  roofed  with  red  tiles, 
have  in  general  only  a ground-tloor,  and  as  each 
is  environed  by  a garden,  the  town  from  the  sea 
has  the  appearance  of  a forest,  scarcely  a house 
l«eing  visible.  The  walled  city  is  solely  inhabited 
by  Mohammedans;  the  Christians  live  outside 
the  walls  (principally  in  the  eastern  suburb), 
where  are  also  most  of  the  bazaars  and  khans. 
Beside*  nearly  20  churches  and  chapels,  still  re- 
tained for  the  service  of  the  Creeks  and  Arme- 
nians, almost  all  the  mosques  have  formerly  been 
Christian  churches.  The  luuidsomcst  mosque  is 
that  of  St.  Sophia,  1 ra.  W.  of  the  city.  It  is  of 
small  dimensions,  built  of  hewn  stone,  in  the  form 
of  a crass,  and  divided  into  a nave  and  2 aisles, 
lighted  from  a cupola  supported  by  4 marble 
pillars.  The  princqMil  entrance  is  adorned  with 
4 white  marble  pillars.  The  principal  entrance  is 
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adorned  with  4 white  marble  Corinthian  columns: 
the  Homan  eagle  is  conspicuous  over  the  gate 
below  it  are  numbers  of  small  reliefs,  and  a beau- 
tiful cornice  runs  round  the  exterior  of  the  edifice. 
Several  of  the  other  mosques  and  churches  are  in 
the  same  style;  but  the  most  curious  edifice  in 
the  city  is  the  bezextein,  a huge  square  structure 
with  two  small  windows  in  each  front,  probably 
erected  by  the  Genoese  ns  a powder  magazine. 
A high  square  tower  and  the  massy  remnants  of 
many  other  buildings  crown  the  eminences  near 
the  mosque  of  St.  Sophia ; hut  none  of  these,  nor 
any  other  remains  at  Trcbizoud,  are  of  an  age 
anterior  to  the  Christian  era. 

Trebizond  has  two  port.*,  one  on  either  side  of 
a small  peninsula  projecting  from  the  town  into 
the  sea.  That  on  the  E.  is  the  best  sheltered, 
and  is  the  place  of  anchorage  for  the  largest  ships. 
It  is  exposed  to  all  but  S.  gales;  but  it  docs  not 
apj»ear  that,  with  ordinary  precaution,  any  danger 
new!  be  apprehended.  The  giound  from  \ to  & m. 
E.  from  the  point  is  clean,  and  holds  extremely 
well.  Ships  moor  with  open  hawser  to  the  N. 
ami  a good  hawser  and  stream -nnchor  on  shore  as 
a stem-fast.  At  night  the  wind  always  come  off 
the  land.  After  the  autumnal  equinox,  the 
Turkish  and  European  vessels  resort  to  rintuua, 
nn  open  roadstead,  aliout  7 m.  to  the  W.  of  Tre- 
bizond. In  antiquity,  and  in  more  modem  times 
previously  to  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by' 
the  Turks  and  the  exclusion  of  all  foreign  vessels 
from  the  Black  Sea,  Trebizond  was  the  seat  of  nu 
extensive  trade.  It  is  the  natural  emporium  of 
nil  the  countries  to  the  SE.  of  the  Black  Sen, 
from  Kars  on  the  K.,  round  by  DinrU'kir  to 
Amasia  on  the  W.  Previously  to*  1830,  however, 
its  trade  had  dwindled  to  the  export  of  a few 
products  of  the  country  to  Constantinople,  the 
import  of  iron  from  Taganrog,  and  a traffic  with 
Abassah,  carried  on  in  small  craft,  which  carried 
away  salt,  sulphur,  lead,  and  Turkish  manu- 
factures, bringing  in  return  the  raw  productions 
of  the  Caucasus,  and  slaves.  But  the  treaty  of 
Adrianople,  by'  opening  the  Black  Sea  to  Euro- 
pean ships,  restored  the  old  channel  of  communi- 
cation between  Europe  and  India,  and  Persia, 
through  Trebizond;  and  the  Russian  policy  of 
1831,  by'  putting  nn  end  to  the  immunities  en- 
joyed by’  the  Russian  jKirts  8.  of  the  Caucasus, 
has  given  Trebizond  an  importance  it  did  not  pre- 
viously possess.  Its  principal  articles  of  import 
are  manufactured  cottons,  mostly  from  Great  Bri- 
tain, sugar,  coffee,  mm,  salt,  tin,  and  wine.  More 
than  half  the  articles  imported  are  destined  for 
Persia.  The  exports  to  Europe  consist  of  silk, 
sheep's  wool,  tobacco,  carpets,  shawls,  galls,  and 
drags  of  various  sorts,  box -wood,  nuts,  with  some 
wax,  honey, and  beans  to  Constantinople;  but  all 
in  comparatively  trifling  quantities.  Rich  veins 
of  copper  and  lead  exist  in  the  neigh  louring 
mountains,  but  they  are  badly  wrought. 

This  city  was  originally'  founded  by  a colony- 
from  Sinope,  but  subsequently  outstripped  its 
parent  city-,  and  all  its  sister  ports  along  the  const, 
in  wealth  and  importance.  It  was  a nourishing 
emporium  when  it  was  reached  by  Xenophon 
and  the  Ten  Thousand  at  the  close  of  their  me- 
morable retreat.  It  continued  to  be  an  important 
city  of  the  Greek  empire  till  the  subjugation  of 
the  latter  by  the  Crusaders,  when  its  duke,  of  the 
Comneni  family,  assumed  the  dignity  of  emperor. 
His  dominion  extended  from  Sinope  to  the  Phasis, 
and  his  family  reigned  for  more  than  250  years, 
till  Trebizond  come  into  the  possession  of  the 
Turks  in  1400. 

TRKGONY,  a market  town  of  England,  co. 
Cornwall,  hund.  Powder,  par.  Cuby,  on  the  Fal, 
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16  m.  SW.  Bodmin.  Area  of  par.  2,410  acres. 
Pop.  of  par.  699  in  1861.  The  place  would  not  be 
worth  notice  but  for  the  circumstance  of  its 
having  sent  2 moms,  to  the  H.  of  C.  from  1699 
down  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  when  it 
was  most  properly  disfrancliised.  The  right  of 
election  was  in  potwallopere  residing  within  the 
bor.  The  j>op.  is  almost  exclusively  agricultural. 

TRENT,  or  TRIKNT  (an.  Tridentum ),  a town 
of  the  Tyrol,  but  within  the  natural  limits  of 
Italy,  on  the  Adige,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a 
tine  bridge,  14  m.  NNE.  Roveredo,  on  the  railway 
from  Verona  to  Botzen.  Pop.  14,850  in  185/. 
The  town  stands  in  a small  but  beautiful  valley  ; 
being,  however,  from  its  elevation,  exceedingly 
cold  in  winter,  and,  from  the  reflection  of  the 
surrounding  mountains,  equally  hot  in  summer. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a pretty  high  wall,  is  well 
built  with  houses  in  the  Italian  style,  has  well- 
paved  though  irregular,  narrow,  and  dirty  streets, 
and  a square  ornamented  with  a handsome  foun- 
tain. The  palace  belonging  to  the  old  prince- 
bishops  of  Trent,  in  a corrupt  Gothic  style,  is  of 
large  dimensions,  has  some  good  apartments,  fine 
fresco  paintings,  rare  marbles,  and  extensive 
gardens.  It  has  also  a cathedral  and  several  other 
churches  ; in  one  of  which,  Santa  Maria  Maggiore, 
the  famous  council  held  its  meetings.  It  has  also 
three  convents  for  monks,  and  a nunnery,  a large 
hospital, an  orphan  asylum, a lyceum  with  several 
professors,  and  a gymnasium;  with  manufactures 
of  silk  and  other  fabrics.  It  is  one  of  the  seats  of 
the  transit  trade  between  Germany  and  Italy; 
and  exports  wine,  com,  tobacco,  and  iron,  pro- 
duced in  the  surrounding  country. 

This  town,  which  is  very  ancient,  became,  in 
the  middle  ages,  the  cap.  of  a lordship  under  its 
bishops,  by  whom,  in  1863,  it  was  united  to  the 
Tyrol,  in  which  it  has  since  been  comprised.  The 
bishopric  was  secularised  in  1803,  but  the  bishop 
is  still  in  the  enjoyment  of  a handsome  revenue. 
Under  the  French  it  was  the  cap.  of  the  dep.  of 
the  upper  Adige,  and  is  now  the  seat  of  the  go- 
vernment of  the  circle  of  the  same  name.  Rut 
the  celebrity  of  Trent  is  entirely  owing  to  its 
having  been  selected  as  the  place  of  meeting  for 
the  famous  general  council  of  the  church,  con- 
voked bv  Pope  Paul  III.,  and  which,  after  much 
procrastination,  met  for  business  on  Dec.  13, 15-45, 
and  continued,  though  with  several  interruptions, 
through  25  sessions,  till  1563,  under  three  suc- 
cessive pontiffs.  It  consisted  of  dignitaries  of  the 
church,  representatives  of  the  different  univer- 
sities, and  of  amltassadors  from  the  princes  and 
states  attached  to  the  communion  of  Rome.  It 
was  intended  to  revise,  fix,  and  declare  the  doc- 
trines of  the  church,  to  remove  the  abuses  that 
had  crept  into  its  government,  and  the  conduct  of 
its  functionaries, — 

1 snccurrere  1 apsis 

Lcgibus,  et  versos  rev  oc  are  in  pristina  mores 

and,  if  possible,  to  restore  peace  and  unity  to  the 
church.  It  may  be  said  to  have  fully  accom- 
plished the  first  object,  and,  in  some  degree,  also, 
the  second  ; but,  as  might  easily  have  oeen  fore- 
seen, it  wholly  failed  in  the  third  object,  or  in  the 
attempt  to  smooth  the  differences  and  allay  the 
violent  struggles  and  animosities  that  then  divided 
and  agitated  the  Chrisliau  world.  The  constitu- 
tion of  the  council,  indeed,  and  the  commanding 
influence  which  the  papal  legates  early  acquired 
over  its  deliberations,  deprived  it  of  all  pretence 
to  the  character  of  an  impartial  tribunal,  and  fully 
justified  the  Protestants  in  repudiating  its  autho- 
rity and  rejecting  its  decrees.  The  latter  were 
subscribed  by  265  legates,  cardinals,  archbishops, 


bishops,  and  other  dignitaries,  and  have  been  ge- 
nerally admitted  to  contain,  along  with  the  creed 
of  Pope  Pius  IV.,  a complete,  authoritative,  and 
well-digested  synopsis  of  the  principles  and  doc- 
trines of  the  R*.  Catholic  religion.  The  intrigues 
of  which  this  council  was  the  theatre  have  been 
developed  with  singular  talent  by  Sarpi,  in  his 
famous  * I list  on'  of  the  Council  of  Trent!’  Rut  as 
Sarpi  was  the  implacable  enemy  of  the  court  of 
Rome,  and  has  dexterously  endeavoured  to  show 
that  its  pretensions  were  almost  always  unfounded, 
and  its  advocates  in  the  council  almost  always  in 
the  wrong,  his  conclusions  are  not  always  to  be  de- 
pended on.  The  history  of  Sarpi,  though  an  able 
and  ingenious,  cannot  be  said  to  be  an  honest  or 
trustworthy,  work.  Tiraboschi  cautiously  mvn  of 
it,  * Jo  mm  ben  iungi  di  mute  Here,  ehe  gh  n debba 
credere  do  cA*  ei  ractmta , *nlo  perche  epli  il  ra- 
conta !'  (Letteratura  Italiana,  viii.  131,  odiz. 
Modena,  1798.) 

Trent,  a river  of  England,  being,  next  to  the 
Thames  and  Severn,  by  far  the  most  important 
stream  in  that  |>art  of  the  U.  kingdom,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  length  of  its  course,  but  of  thie 
fertile  districts  through  which  it  passes,  the 
immense  number  of  canals  with  which  it  com- 
municates, and  the  considerable  rivers  it  receives 
in  its  progress.  1 1 has  its  source  near  the  Cheshire 
bolder,  in  the  moorlands  of  Staffordshire,  about 
4 ra.  N.  from  Rurtdem.  At  first  its  course  is  nearly 
SE.t  when  it  makes  a sudden  turn  by  the  K.  to 
the  N.  near  Rurton -on -Trent.  It  afterwards 
divides  Leicestershire  from  Derbyshire:  and  pur- 
suing n NE.  course,  by  Nottingham  to  Newark, 
it  turns  more  and  more  to  the  X.  After  dividing 
Nottinghamshire  and  Lincolnshire,  and  passing 
Gainsborough,  it  enters  Lincolnshire  at  West 
Stockwith  ; and  flowing  N.,  with  a little  inclina- 
tion to  the  E.,  unites  with  the  great  estuary  of 
the  Humber  at  a place  called  Trent  Falls.  It  may 
be  navigated  by  vessels  of  200  tons  as  far  as 
Gainsborough,  and  by  barges  as  far  as  Burtou-on- 
Trent,  a distance  of  about  117  m.,  having  in  this 
lengthened  course  a fall  to  low  water-mark  of 
only  118  ft.,  or  very  near  a foot  per  mile.  From 
Burton-on-Trent  to  its  source,  the  rise  of  the  river 
is  about  376  ft, ; at  least  the  summit  level  of  the 
Caldon  canal,  which  passes  near  the  head  of  the 
Trent,  is  494  ft.  above  the  sea. 

Of  the  subsidiary  streams  that  fall  into  the 
Trent,  the  most  considerable  are  the  Blythe, 
Tame,  Dove,  Derwent,  and  Soar ; but  of  these  it 
is  only  necessary’  to  notice  the  last  two.  The 
Derwent  rises  in  that  part  of  Derbyshire  called 
the  High  Peak  ; after  passing  Matlock,  Cromford, 
and  Derby,  it  has  a circuitous  course  from  the 
latter  to  Wilden  Ferry,  where  it  unites  with  the 
Trent.  It  is  navigable  as  far  as  Derby  about 
13  m. ; but  it  has  been  superseded,  as  a channel 
of  communication,  by  the  Derby  canal.  The  Soar 
rises  E.  from  Winckley,  in  Leicestershire,  it  flows 
through  a rich  grazing  country’,  and  more  than 
half  enoonqiasscs  the  ancient  town  of  Leicester. 
After  receiving  the  Wrake,  its  course  is  N.,  with 
a little  inclination  to  the  W.,  till,  passing  Lough- 
borough, it  falls  into  the  Trent  near  Cavendish 
Bridge.  It  is  navigable  to  near  Loughborough,  a 
distance  of  about  7 m. 

The  canals  that  communicate  with  the  Trent 
are  of  the  greatest  importance : assisted  by  them, 
it  affords  an  easy  means  of  export  for  the*  manu- 
factures of  a large  district  of  Lancashire ; the  salt 
of  Cheshire;  Hie  produce  of  the  Potteries  of 
Staffordshire;  the  coal  of  Derbyshire;  and  the 
agricultural  products  of  Nottinghamshire,  Leices- 
tershire, and  Lincolnshire.  It  also  opens  a com- 
munication with  the  sea  by  way  of  Lincoln  and 
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Boston;  through  which  channels,  as  well  as  the 
1 lumber,  the  articles  above  enumerated  are  con- 
veyed ; and,  in  return,  the  interior  of  the  country 
is  supplied,  either  by  Hull  and  Gainsborough,  or 
Boston  and  Lincoln,  with  such  commodities  as 
ure  required  by  an  immense  population. 

TRENTON,  a town  or  city  of  the  U.  States, 
state  New  Jersey,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  though 
not  the  largest  town,  co.  Hunterdon;  on  the  Dela- 
ware, at  the  head  of  the  sloop- navigation,  30  m. 
NE.  Philadelphia.  Pop.  17,220  in  I860,  and 
4,035  in  1840.  The  town  is  regularly  laid  out 
and  well  built;  the  state  house,  prison,  various 
churches,  the  bank,  and  several  cotton  factories, 
are  among  the  most  conspicuous  buildings.  The 
river  is  here  crossed,  immediately  below  the  falls, 
by  a wooden  bridge,  1,000  ft.  in  length.  The 
lielawarc  and  Kanton  canal  passes  through  the 
town;  and  Trenton  communicates  with  New 
Brunswick  by  a railway  27  m.  in  length. 

It  is  famous  in  the  history  of  the  American 
revolution  for  the  victory  gained  over  the  British 
and  Hessians,  Dec.  26,  1776,  by  the  troops  under 
Washington,  whose  decision  and  intrepidity  on  the 
occasion  materially  promoted  the  progress  of  the 
Revolution. 

TREVES  (Ger.  Trier),  a city  of  Prussia,  prov. 
Rhine,  cap.  of  a reg.  of  the  same  name,  on  the 
Moselle,  near  its  contlucuce  with  the  Saar,  and 
near  the  frontier  of  Luxembourg,  60  m.  SW. 
Coblentz,  on  the  railway  from  Coblentz  to  Luxem- 
bourg. Pop.  21,215  in  1861,  exclus.  of  a garrison 
of  3,456  men.  The  streets  of  the  city  are  broad 
and  straight,  and  some  of  the  public  buildings 
itn|s>sing.  Among  the  latter  may  be  specified 
the  cathedral,  remarkable  for  its  altars  and  marble 
gallery;  the  church  of  St.  Simeon,  of  great  an- 
tiquity ; the  elector's  palace,  now  turned  into 
barracks ; the  bridge  over  the  Moselle,  690  ft.  in 
length,  the  piers  of  which  arc  supposed  to  have 
been  built  in  the  28th  year  of  the  Christian  rera; 
the  gate  of  Mars  ( Porta  Marti j)  of  colossal  di- 
mensions and  great  antiquity.  Its  ancient  uni- 
versity was  suppressed  in  1794,  but  it  has  a college 
or  seminary  for  the  education  of  Catholic  clergy- 
men, a gymnasium,  a collection  of  medals,  and  a 
public  library,  both  of  which  belonged  to  the 
uuivereity ; the  latter  comprises  above  80,000 
vols.,  many  of  which  are  scarce  and  valuable  ; it 
lias  also  several  hospitals,  and  a theatre.  It  is 
the  seat  of  the  government,  has  a prov.  council,  a 
tribunal  of  appeal  for  the  prov.,  and  a tribunal  of 
commerce,  with  manufactures  of  Linen,  woollen, 
and  coilon  stuffs.  Boats  for  the  navigatkn  of 
the  Rhine  are  built  here,  and  it  has  a consider- 
able trade  in  Moselle  wine. 

Treves  is,  perhaps,  the  most  ancient,  and  was 
long  the  most  celebrated,  of  the  German  cities. 
A Roman  colony  was  planted  in  it  during  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  and  thence  it  was  called 
Augusta  Trevirorum.  From  that  period  it  became 
a place  of  great  importance,  and  was  reckoned 
one  of  the  bulwarks  of  the  empire  on  the  side  of 
Germany.  Constantine  the  Great  and  several 
other  emperors  occasionally  resided  in  Treves. 
Aramianus  Marcellinus  calls  it  Domicilium  prin- 
cipum  clarum.  (Lib.  xv.  s.  27.)  Ausonius,  in  his 
poem  * De  Claris  Urbibus.’  celebrates  its  praises, 
and  notices  the  extensive  commerce  it  carried  on 
by  the  Moselle.  Besides  the  bridge  and  the  Porta 
Mart  it,  other  remains  of  buildings  that  still  exist, 
and  many  coins  and  relics  found  in  the  town  and 
its  vicinity,  attest  the  power  and  splendour  of 
its  Roman  masters.  Beyond  its  walls  are  the 
ruins  of  an  amphitheatre,  cut  in  the  side  ol'  a hill, 
where  Constantine  is  said  to  have  exposed  some 
t housand  Gauls  to  be  torn  by  wild  beasts.  Treves 
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was  successively  laid  waste  by  the  Hans,  Goths, 
Vandals,  and  Franks,  and  os  often  rebuilt.  It 
was  for  a lengthened  period  the  cap.  of  the  arch- 
bishopric or  electorate  of  Cloves.  Latterly  the 
pop.  has  increased  considerably ; though  there  is 
little  probability  that  it  will  ever  recover  its  ancient 
fame  and  importance. 

TREVISO  (an.  Tarvisium),  a town  of  Austrian 
Italy,  prov.  Venice,  cap.  deleg.  of  its  own  name ; 
on  the  Sile,  16  m.  N.  by  W.  Venice,  on  the  rail- 
way from  Venice  to  Trieste.  Pop.  22,165  in  1857. 
The  town  is  irregularly  built,  and  surrounded  by 
old  walls.  Most  of  the  streets  are  wide  and  well 
paved,  with  colonnades  in  front  of  the  houses; 
and  there  are  numerous  pnlazzi  and  religious 
structures.  The  old  cathedral  of  St.  Peter,  a fine 
though  unfinished  structure,  has  in  it  a painting 
bv  Titian,  and  others  by  P.  Bordone  (a  native  of 
Treviso)  and  Domenichino.  The  Gothic  church 
of  S.  Nicolo,  the  town-house,  and  theatre  are 
good  buildings ; and  in  the  monte  di  pieta  is  a fine 
picture  by  Gioigione.  Treviso  is  a bishop's  sec, 
and  has  an  episcopal  seminary,  gymnasium,  public 
library,  botanic  garden,  several  hospitals,  a castle, 
and  theatre.  The  university,  afterwards  removed 
to  Padua,  was  first  established  here.  A large 
hardware  factory,  an  extensive  pottery,  and 
manufactory  of  silk  twist  and  stuffs,  woollen 
cloths,  paper,  and  cutlery,  with  some  trade  in  corn, 
wine  , cattle,  and  fruit,  occupy  most  part  of  the 
inhabs.  A large  fair  is  held  each  year,  from  the 
3rd  to  the  18th  Oct. 

This  town  appears  to  have  been  a Roman 
municipium.  Under  the  Lombards,  it  was  the 
cap.  of  one  of  the  two  marches  or  margraviates, 
which  they  established  on  the  confines  of  their 
kingdom  in  Ilalv  (Ancona  having  been  the  cap. 
of  the  other).  Ondcr  the  French  it  was  the  cap. 
of  the  dep.  Tagliamento.  Napoleon  conferred  the 
title  of  Duke  of  Treviso  on  Marshal  Mortier. 

TREVOUX  (an.  Trims,  or  Tricium),  a town  of 
France,  ddp.  Ain,  cap.  airoml.,  on  the  declivity  of 
a hill,  on  the  Saone,  13  m.  N.  Lyons,  on  the  Paris 
Mediterranean  railway.  Pop.  2,794  in  1861. 
The  town  was  formerly  surrounded  by  walls  ami 
towers ; and,  on  tbc  summit  of  the  hill  on  which 
it  is  built,  are  the  ruins  of  its  old  castle,  command- 
ing a most  extensive  view  over  the  surrounding 
plain.  It  has  an  antiquated  appearance,  with 
narrow  streets,  and  mean-looking  houses.  Hav- 
ing been  formerly  the  cap.  of  the  principality  of 
Dombes,  and  the  seat  of  a parliament,  it  hus'still 
to  boast  of  some  considerable  ancient  edifices,  in- 
cluding the  hall  in  which  the  parliament,  meet, 
the  haul  of  the  courts  of  justice,  a hospital  founded 
by  Anne  Marie  Louise  a Orleans,  and  a quay  on 
the  Saone.  It  has,  also,  a tribunal  of  original  juris- 
diction ; a cloth  manufactory;  a royal  establish- 
ment for  the  refining  and  assay  of  gold  and  silver ; 
and  some  trade  in  the  products  of  the  surrounding 
country.  It  is  very  ancient.  The  emperor  Sevens 
defeated,  anno  197,  his  competitor  Albums  under 
its  walls. 

Trcvoux  has  attained  to  distinction  in  literary 
his  ton*.  Louis  Auguste  Bourbon,  prince  of 
Dombes,  endeavoured  to  make  it  a sort  of  literary 
capital,  and  in  this  view  he  established,  in  1695,  a 
considerable  printing-office  in  the  town,  in  which 
he  also  intended  to  found  a college.  Not  long 
after,  in  1701,  the  well  known  and  very  learned 
monthly  publication,  entitled  the  * Journal  de 
Trevuux,’  conducted  by  the  Jesuits,  began  to 
issue  from  this  press,  where  it  continued  to  be 
printed  till  1734,  when  it  was  transferred  to  Paris. 
Here  also  appeared,  in  1704,  the  first  edition  of 
the  ‘ Dictionnaire  dc  Trevoux,’  in  3 vols.  folio. 
There  were  several  subsequent  editious  of  this 
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valuable  work,  most  of  which,  however,  were 
printed  and  published  in  Paris.  Of  these  the  last 
and  bent  edition,  in  1771,  won  so  much  enlarged 
ns  to  comprise  8 voln.  folio. 

TRICALA,  or  TRIKIIALI  (an.  Tricca),n  town 
of  European  Turkey,  cap.  of  the  prnv.  of  same 
name,  identical  with  the  an.  Thessaly,  on  the  E. 
side  of  a mountain  ridge,  ‘2  m.  N.  from  the  Se- 
lvmbria  (nil.  Prne «w),  and  37  ni.  W.  hv  S.  Larissa. 
I’op.  estimated  at  from  10,000  to  12,000,  chiefly 
Turks.  It  is  of  considerable  extent;  and  the 
housos  Ixing  intermixed  with  gardens  and  trees, 
it  ap|H>an4  to  lw>  built  in  a wood,  and  the  lofty 
minarets  of  its  mosques  rising  above  the  trees 
give  it  a picturesque  appearance.  It  has  several 
Greek  churches  and  synagogues.  At  the  height  i 
of  10  or  12  ft,  above  the  pavement,  a wooden 
trellis-work,  interwoven  with  wines,  ia  carried  over 
the  streets,  completely  shading  the  passengers 
lie  low.  The  shops  are  clean,  and  tolerably  well 
furnished. 

According  to  Stralw,  this  city  had  a magnificent 
temple  of  .Ksru  lupins,  but  no  traces  nf  this  edifice 
are  now  known  to  be  extant.  On  a hill  above  the 
town  are  the  ruins  of  a castle,  apparently  dating 
from  the  time  of  the  Creek  emperors,  and  com- 
manding n tine  view  over  the  plains  of  Thessaly. 
These  are  depastured  by  numerous  flocks  of  sheep, 
and  also  produce  a good  deal  of  cotton,  the  manu- 
facture of  blankets,  c«wirse  woollens,  and  cotton 
stuffs  occupying  many  of  the  inhnbs.  of  Tricola. 

I fs  trade  is  also  pretty  extensive,  from  its  living 
on  the  princi|>al  road  from  Yanina  to  Constanti- 
nople, and  commanding  the  only  pass  by  which 
supping  of  com  and  other  provisions  are  brought 
Iroin  Thessaly  into  Albania.  The  latter  circum- 
stance renders  it  important  ns  a military  post. 

TRICHINOPOLY,  a distr.  of  British  India, 
prcaid.  Madras,  chiefly  lietween  lat.  10°  80'  and 
11°  80'  N.,  and  long.  78°  10'  and  79°  30*  K., 
having  X.  Salem  and  S.  Arcot,  K.  Tanjore,  S.  the 
latter  and  Madura,  and  W.  Salem  and  Coimba- 
tore. Area,  8,109  sq.  tn.  Pop.  estiin.  at  .r»K0,000. 

'J  he  Cavery  runs  from  W.  to  E.  through  the  . 
country',  irrigating  a considerable  extent  of  rice  | 
land.  In  addition  to  rice,  sugar-cane,  with  to- 
bacco and  betel-leaf,  are  grown  in  the  tracts 
watered  by  tanks  and  wells;  in  the  dry  lands  the 
other  usual  products  of  the  Carnatic  are  exten- 
sively cultivated,  and  there  is  good  pasturage  for  | 
sheep  and  cattle,  which  are  numerous.  The  prin-  | 
cif>al  imjsirts  are  glue,  oil,  tobacco,  pepper,  ami 
areca  nut,  while  the  exports  comprise  cloth,  in- 
digo, saltpetre  nml  cotton.  Tire  principal  manu- 
factures ore  cloth,  for  domestic  use,  ami  indigo, 
^itb  some  sutttidiary  articles  made  in  the  town  of 
Trichinopoly. 

Trichixopolt,  a large  fortified  town  of  British 
India,  presid  Madras,  cap.  of  the  above  distr.,  on 
the  Cavery,  186  m.  SW.  Madras,  on  the  railway 
from  Madras  to  Tanjore.  Pop.,  exclusive  of 
troops,  estimated  at  71,000.  It  is  of  an  oblong 
form,  nearly  1 m.  in  length,  N.  to  8.,  by  atamt  £ 
m.  in  breadth.  Exclusive  of  some  outworks,  it 
is  surrounded  by  a double  wall  and  ditch,  with  a 
covert  way  and  glacis.  But  its  defences  arc  now 
mostly  in  a ruinous  state,  except  the  citadel  near 
its  N.  extremity,  which,  lieing  situated  on  an  ele- 
vated rock,  commands  any  military  operations 
carried  on  in  any  part  of  the  vicinity.  On  this 
rock  also  stands  a large  and  massive  pagoda,  and 
a pillared  square  building,  with  a statue  of  Ilanu- 
mnn,  occupies  the  highest  peak,  while  in  the  8. 
face  of  the  rock  is  a small  sculptured  excavation 
in  the  style  of  some  of  the  cave  temples  at  El- 
lorn.  The  jewellery  made  at  Trichinopoly  had 
formerly  much  celebrity,  and  Trichinopoly  chains 
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arc  still  in  request.  Cotton  cloths,  table  linen, 
ami  harness  are  made  here,  and  the  town  is  an 
emporium  for  a great  variety  of  manufactures. 
It  w well  adapted  for  a military  station,  as,  l>e- 
sides  being  well  supplied  with  different  kinds  of 
merchandise  and  artisans,  it  has  a station  on  an 
im|M)rtant  line  of  railway,  and  the  ordinary  roads 
of  the  district  arc  so  good  as  to  admit,  at  every 
season,  of  easy  communication  with  Madras,  Vel- 
lore, and  Mysore.  Hence  also  diverge  all  the  great 
roads  leading  to  Tanjore,  MAdura,  and  Pindigul, 
the  three  chief  stations  in  the  S.  part  of  India. 

TRIESTE  (an.  7Viyrife),  a town  and  principal 
sea-port  of  the  Austrian  empire,  cap.  gov.  and 
circ.  of  its  own  name,  pruv.  Illyria,  on  the 
Adriatic,  near  its  XE.  extremity,  78  in.  E.  by  N. 
Venice,  on  the  railway  from  Vienna  to  Venice. 
Pop.  64,096  in  1867.  'Trieste  is  divided  into  the 
old  town,  the  new  town,  or  TheresienstadU  the 
Josephstadt,  and  the  Fran  zen  vors  tad  t,  or  Francis’ 
suburb.  The  old  town  stands  at  the  foot  and  on 
the  declivity  of  a steep  hill  crowned  by  the  cita- 
del; it  has  dark,  narrow,  winding,  nml  frequently 
steep  streets,  with  gloomy-looking  houses,  nml  is 
surrounded  by  the  remains  of  ancient  fortifications. 
The  new  town,  immediately  N\V.  of  the  former, 
ami  built  on  level  ground,  partly  taken  from  the 
sea,  consists,  on  the  contrary,  of  handsome  streets, 
crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  lined 
with  neat  buildings.  It  is  partially  intersected 
by  the  canal  ait  by  Maria  Theresa,  bv  means  of 
which  vessels  drawing  9 or  10  ft.  water  may  load 
ami  unload  at  the  doors  of  the  warehouses.  Be- 
tween the  new  and  old  towns  runs  the  torso,  the 
principal  thoroughfare,  broad  but  winding,  fur- 
nished with  g<Kxl  shops  ami  coffee- houses,  and 
ofiening  successively  into  spacious  and  handsome 
square*.  The  principal  of  these  is  the  Piaz/.a 
(irande,  with  a line  public  fountain,  and  the  column 
and  statue  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.,  to  whom 
Trieste  is  principally  indebted  for  its  importance 
in  modem  times.  In  this  square  the  great  vege- 
table and  fruit  market  is  held,  nml  on  one  side  of 
it  is  the  ioettnr/a-ji raar/r,  or  principal  hotel,  com- 
manding a tine  view  of  the  harbour.  The  ex- 
change, the  finest  building  in  the  citv,  stands  in 
another  square,  in  which  is  a statue  of  Leopold  1. 
Continual  improvements  are  taking  place  in  and 
around  Trieste;  many  new  streets  and  prome- 
nades have  been  laid  out,  and  public  walks  planted 
with  trees;  new  moles,  and  a gigantic  hospital, 
the  cost  of  erecting  which  has  Iteen  estimated  at 
800, OCO  florins,  have  also  been  constructed. 

The  cathedral,  in  the  old  town,  is  supposed  to 
occupy  the  site  of  a temple  of  Jupiter.  It  is  in 
the  Byzantine  style;  its  interior,  like  St.  Mark’s 
at  Venice,  is  ornamented  with  mosaics,  and  many 
Roman  inscriptions  and  carving*  are  built  up  lit 
the  walls.  It  contains  the  monument  of  Winkol- 
mann  the  antiquary,  assassinated  here  in  1768. 
There  are  five  other  Rom.  Catholic,  two  Pro- 
testant, und  two  Greek  churches,  a synagogue, 
and  an  English  chapel.  'Hie  finest  of  these  edi- 
fices arc  the  Greek  churches,  particularly  that  at 
the  head  of  the  great  canal,  with  a magnificent 
marble  altar.  The  church  of  the  Jesuits  merits 
attention  by  its  architecture  and  fine  |uunting*,nud 
the  palace  of  the  governor  is  also  an  inqiosing 
structure.  One  of  the  handsomest  private  resi- 
dences is  the  house  formerly  belonging  to  a Greek 
merchant  of  the  name  of  Carciotti,  who,  having 
liegun  business  in  Trieste  ns  a pedler,  died  worth 
1,000,000/L  sterling.  The  castle  formerly  consti- 
tuted the  main  protection  of  the  town  and  har- 
bour, and  is  still  maintained  in  a tolerable  state  of 
defence.  The  great  theatre  is  spacious,  ami  there 
ore  several  minor  theatres.  Among  other  objects 
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worthy  of  notice  are  the  barracks,  post-house, 
dockyard,  lazarettos,  one  of  which  is  among  the 
most  perfect  establishments  of  its  kind,  and  the  ter- 
race of  the  casino  ornamented  with  several  statues. 

Trieste  is  in  the  S.  what  Hamburg  is  in  the  X., 
the  great  commercial  entrepot  of  Germany.  A 
harbour,  which,  though  rather  limited  in  size,  is 
easy  of  access  and  convenient,  has  been  firmed 
by  the  Tlieresian  Mole,  founded  on  a ledge  of 
sunken  rock,  and  projecting  NW.  into  the  sea  i 
from  the  S.  extremity  of  the  old  town.  At  its  j 
termination  hns  been  formed  an  irregular  platform  | 
about  1.100  ft.  in  circ.,  on  which  have  been  erected 
a fortress  and  lighthouse,  with  an  intermittent 
light  loti  ft.  above  the  sea.  Another  lighthouse, 
having  the  lantern  103  fu  alsive  the  sea,  has  been 
erected  on  the  iMiint  of  Salvore,  alx»ut  18  m.  W. 
by  S.  Trieste.  The  port,  with  the  Mole,  forms  a 
crescent  1$  rn.  in  length,  being  a continued  quay, 
facts  l with  hewn  stones,  and  with  stairs  and  jetties 
lor  the  convenience  of  embarkation.  On  the  X. 
side  of  the  port  is  a dock  or  harbour,  appropriated 
exclusively  for  vessels  performing  quarantine.  It 
is  walled  round,  and  furnished  with  hotels,  ware- 
houses, and  every  sort  of  accommodation  for  pas- 
sengers and  g«Knis.  Ships  under  800  tons  burden 
lie  close  to  the  quays,  those  of  greater  size  unstr- 
ing in  the  roads  in  front  of  the  city.  The  princi- 
pal defects  of  the  jiort  are  its  limited  size,  and  its 
iteing  exposed  to  N'W.  winds,  which  sometimes 
throw  in  a heavy  sea.  The  gales,  however,  are 
seldom  of  long  continuance ; and  the  holding 
ground  being  good,  when  proper  precautions  are 
taken,  no  accident  occurs.  Trieste  being  a free 
|»ort,  goods  destined  for  its  consumption,  and  that 
of  the  adjoining  territory,  pay  no  duties ; but  such 
ns  arc  taken  into  the  interior  for  consumption  pay, 
of  course,  the  duties  in  the  Austrian  tariff.  The 
transit  duties  and  shipping  charges  arc  extremely 
reasonable. 

The  exports  are  various,  consisting  partly  of  the 
rnw  and  partly  of  the  manufactured  products  of 
Austria  Proper,  Illyria,  Dalmatia,  Hungary,  and 
Italy;  with  foreign  articles  imported  und  ware- 
housed. Among  the  principal  articles  of  raw 
produce  may  l>c  specified,  corn,  chiefly  wheat 
and  maize,  with  rice,  wine,  oil,  shumac,  tobacco, 
wax,  silks,  silk  rags  and  waste,  hemp,  wool,  flax, 
linen  rags,  hides  furs,  and  skins;  the  produce  of  j 
the  mines  makes  an  important  item,  consisting  of 
quicksilver,  cinnabar,  iron,  lead,  copper,  brass, 
litharge,  alum,  and  vitriol ; the  forests  of  ('nmioia 
furnish  timber,  for  ship-building  and  other  pur- 
poses,  of  excellent  quality,  and  in  great  abundance, 
with  staves  cork  wood,  box,  and  hoops ; marble 
n Iso  ranks  under  {Jiis  head.  Of  manufactured 
articles,  the  most  important  are,  thrown  silk,  silk 
stuff's  printed  cottons  from  Austria  and  Switzer- 
land, coarse  and  fine  linens,  and  all  sorts  of  leather. 
Under  this  head  are  also  ranked  soap,  Venetian 
treacle,  liqueurs  with  jewellery,  tools,  and  uten- 
sils of  all  sorts  glass  ware,  and  mirrors,  Venetian 
beads  refined  sugar,  anil  a host’  of  other  articles 
Trieste  is  also  a considerable  dcjiot  for  produce 
from  the  Black  Sea,  Turkey,  and  Egypt.  The 
princijwd  articles  of  importation  consist  of  sugar, 
coffee,  dye-stuffs,  cotton-wool  from  the  Levant 
and  the  U.  States,  cotton  goods  and  cotton  yam, 
silks,  oil,  tin  plates,  salted  fish,  and  a host  of  other 
articles  The  value  of  the  imports  always  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  export*,  occasioned  in  part  by 
their  being  subsequently  transshipped  to  other 
jiorts,  and  partly  by  their  being  an  excess  of 
exports  a*  compared  with  imports  from  other  parts 
of  the  empire. 

Trieste  has  a larger  amount  of  shipping  than 
any  other  port  in  the  empire.  There  entered  the 
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port  10,378  vessels,  of  735,800  tons  burthen,  in 
1861;  10,906  vwcio,  of  769,869  tons,  in  1862; 
and  10,578  vessels,  of  725,57 1 tons,  in  1803.  The 
great  steamship  company,  known  as  the  ‘ Austrian 
Llovd,’  has  its  chief  seat  at  Trieste,  in  an  im- 
mense edifice,  called  the  Lloyd  arsenal,  constructed 
1852-50,  and  including  wet  and  dry  docks,  and 
buildiiig  slijis  for  the  largest  steamers.  The  com- 
pany maintains  regular  steam  communication 
between  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Egypt,  and  in  its 
hands  is  a large  part  of  the  commerce  of  Trieste. 

Trieste  is  the  seat  of  the  administration  for  its 
gov.  and  the  Illyrian  coast,  of  courts  for  the  town 
and  circle,  a tribunal  of  commerce,  the  central 
board  of  health  for  the  empire,  and  a board  of 
police,  and  is  a bishop’s  see.  It  has  an  imperial 
academy,  a school  of  navigation,  normal,  fcmulc, 
Jewish,  Greek,  and  elementary  schools,  many 
charirahlc  institutions  and  learned  societies,  and 
several  periodical  publications.  There  are  no 
public  hanks,  hut  several  private  establishments 
of  undoubted  solidity,  and  various  insurance 
offices.  Trieste  has  manufactures  of  msoglio, 
wax-lights,  leather,  soap,  plavmg  cards,  musical 
instruments,  with  dyeing-houses,  sugnr  refineries, 
potteries,  and  distilleries.  It  is  better  supplied 
with  provisions,  chiefly  from  Dulmatia  and  the 
country  round  Venice.  A mixture  of  all  nations 
is  met  with  here,  and  all  the  principal  merchants 
and  trailers  nrc  foreigners.  < >ennan  Is  spoken  by 
j the  authorities  and  in  the  public  offices,  hut  Italian 
| is  the  prevailing  language  of  the  middle  classes, 
while  the  lower  speak  a Slavonic  dialect. 

Traces  of  an  amphitheatre  ami  other  Mom nn 
remains  exist  at  Trieste.  During  the  middle  ages 
it  was  the  cap.  of  a small  republic ; but  its  history 
presents  little  remarkable  till  1719,  when  Charles 
VI.  made  it  a free  port. 

TRIM,  an  inland  town  of  Ireland,  prov.  Leinster, 
co.  Meath,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  Boyne, 
here  crossed  by  a bridge,  25  m.  NW.  by  W. 
Dublin.  Pop.  2,057  in  1801.  Trim  is  a very  old 
town,  having  been  given  by  Henry  II.,  as  part  of 
the  palatinate  of  Meath,  to  Hugh  de  Lacy.  The 
latter  constructed  the  castle,  which,  from  its  ex- 
tent, strength,  and  elevated  situation  on  the  hanks 
of  the  river,  was  at  once  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portaiit  of  the  numerous  fortifications  erected  by 
the  English  within  the  limits  of  the  Pale.  The 
ruins  suflicientlv  attest  its  ancient  grandeur.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  river  are  the  ruins  of  St. 
Mary's  Abbey,  an  ancient  and  extensive  edifice; 
and  there  are  some  other  ecclesiastical  remains. 
The  town  had,  also,  been  surrounded  by  walls, 
considerable  portions  of  wbicli  are  still  entire.  In- 
deed it  was  anciently  the  oceasional  scat  of  the 
lords-licutenant,  and  several  parliaments  have 
been  held  within  its  walls.  It  was  taken,  without 
opposition,  by  Cromwell,  in  1649.  At  present, 
however,  notwithstanding  it  is  the  co.  town.  Trim 
is  of  little  importance.  I ts  principal  public  building 
is  the  new  co.  gaol,  an  extensive  structure  on  the 
radiating  plan.  It  has,  also,  an  ancient  parish 
church,  a Horn.  Oath,  chapel,  a dispensary,  an  in- 
fantry barrack,  with  a co.  infirmary.  It  returned 
2 mem*.  to  the  Irish  II.  of  C.  till  tfie  union,  when 
it  was  disfranchised,  and  since  then  it  has  con- 
tinued to  decline.  The  Assizes  for  the  co.  arc  held 
here,  and  general  sessions  twice  a year,  and  petty 
sessions  on  alternate  Saturdays.  It  is  a con- 
stabulary station,  and  has  a flour-mill,  a brewery, 
and  a tannery.  Markets  on  Saturdays:  fairs, 
March  27,  May  8,  Wednesday  after  Trinity  Sunday, 
Oct.  1.  and  Nov.  16. 

About  3.  in.  S.  from  the  town,  on  the  road 
leading  to  Summerhill,  is  Dangau,  formerly  the 
property  of  the  Earl  of  Morniugton,  and  memorable 
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an  the  birthplace  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  The 
house  in  which  the  great  general  first  saw  the 
light  has,  however,  been  wholly  pulled  down ; but 
a handsome  pillar,  surmounted  by  a statue  of  the 
‘iron  duke,'  haa  been  erected  in  the  town. 

TRINCOMALEE,  a marit.  town  of  Ceylon,  on 
ita  N E.  coast,  near  the  entrance  to  one  of  the  finest 
bays  in  the  world,  about  160  m.  NE.  Colombo ; lat. 
8°*82'  N.,  long.  81°  87*  E.  The  town,  which  is 
but  inconsiderable,  is  built  at  the  foot  of  a rock, 
on  which  is  the  fort,  on  the  outside  of  a narrow 
peninsula  or  tongue  of  land  bounding  the  harbour 
on  the  E.  It  has  but  few  European  inhaba.,  and, 
what  is  remarkable,  few  Cingalese ; the  lower 
classes  being  principally  Malabar  R.  Catholics. 
'Die  fortifications  form  a sweep  of  above  1 m.  in 
length  along  the  shore.  Fort  Frederick  is  a 
station  for  four  companies  of  a European  regiment, 
a company  of  royal  engineers  and  artillery,  and 
detachments  of  the  Ceylon  ride  corps.  Fort 
( tetenberg,  on  the  termination  of  a ridge  of  hills, 
about  3 m.  SW.  Trincomalee,  commands  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour,  and  the  dockyard  close 
ls>ncAth.  It  forms  the  head-quarters  of  a detach- 
ment of  artillery  and  a European  company.  The 
fortifications  here  were  mostly  constructed  by  the 
Portuguese ; the  Dutch  did  little  or  nothing  for  the 
improvement  of  the  place  while  in  their  possession. 

The  harbour  of  Trincomalee  was  sty  led  by  Nelson 
‘ the  finest  harbour  in  the  world.’  It  is  almost 
landlocked,  and  the  water  is  so  deep  that  it  is  all 
but  practicable  in  many  places  to  step  from  the 
shore  on  board  large  vessels  moored  alongside. 
During  the  NE.  monsoon,  when  all  the  ships  on 
the  Coromandel  coast  and  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal 
are  obliged  to  put  to  aea,  Trincomalee  is  their 
principal  place  of  refuge,  and  a vessel  from  Madras 
can  reach  it  in  two  days.  The  town,  which  may 
be  considered  as  the  military  caj>.  of  Ceylon,  sur- 
rendered to  the  English  in  1 < 95. 

THING,  a market  town  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
Hertford,  hund.  Dacurum,  on  the  London  and 
North  Western  railway,  and  on  the  road  from 
London  to  Aylesburv,  30  m.  NW.  London.  Area 
of  par.  7,390  acres.  I'op.  4,841  in  1861.  The  town 
consists  principally  of  two  streets;  it  is  tolerably 
well  built,  the  houses  being  mostly  modern.  The 
church  is  an  embattled  structure,  with  a massive 
tower  and  low  spire  at  the  W.  end.  The  living, 
a perpet.  curacy,  worth  1571.  a year,  is  in  the  gilt 
of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Oxford.  There  are 
meeting-houses  for  Baptists  and  Independents, 
and  a Lancastrian  school.  The  inhaba.  are  prin- 
cipally employed  in  the  manufacture  of  straw 
plait,  canvas,  and  a few  silk  fabrics.  Markets  on 
Fridays ; fairs,  Easter  Monday  and  Oct.  1 1.  Tring 
Park,  in  the  vicinity,  was  built  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II. 

TRINIDAD,  an  island  of  the  W.  Indies,  or  An- 
tilles, being  the  most  southerly  of  the  group  called 
the  Windward  Islands,  and,  next  to  Jamaica,  the 
largest  and  most  valuable  of  the  islands  belonging 
to  Great  Britain  in  this  part  of  the  world.  It  lies 
immediately  off  the  NE,  coast  of  Colombia  and 
the  N.  raoutlis  of  the  Orinoco,  between  the  10th 
and  1 1th  degs.  of  N.  lot.,  and  the  61st  and  62d  of 
W.  long.,  its  NW.  extremity  being  only  about 
18  m.  from  Punta  de  la  Pena,  the  extremity  of  the 
peninsula  of  Paria,  and  its  SW.  cape  being  but 
7 m.  from  the  delta  of  the  Orinoco.  On  the  W. 
Trinidad  bounds  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  and  on  all 
other  sides  it  is  surrounded  by  the  Atlantic.  It  is 
of  a square  or  oblong  form,  with  considerable  pro- 
jections at  all  its  angles  except  the  SE.  length, 
N.  to  S.,  50  m. ; average  breadth  (exclusive  of 
its  projections),  about  33  m.  Area  estimated  at 
1,300,000  acres,  or  about  2,000  sq.  m.  The  popn- 
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la t ion  of  the  island,  in  1861,  amounted  to  84,438  : 
46,074  males,  and  38,364  females,  of  the  following 
classification  : Trinidad,  46,996 ; British  colonies, 
11,716;  United  Kingdom,  1,040 ; Foreign,  4,301 ; 
China,  461 ; India,  13,488;  Africa,  6,035;  noude- 
scribed,  461. 

The  mountain  chains  run  from  W.  to  E.,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  continuations  of  the  chains  on 
the  opposite  coast  of  Venezuela,  from  which  this 
island  has  most  probably  been  detached  by  some 
convulsion  of  nature.  Along  the  N.  shore  a bold 
range  of  mountains  rises  to  the  height  of  3,000  ft., 
broken  into  the  most  rugged  and  abrupt  forms, 
and  clothed  to  the  summit  with  forest  trees. 
Towards  the  8.  extends  a chain  of  bills  of  less 
elevation,  and  of  a more  pastoral  character ; while 
the  centre  of  the  island  is  occupied  by  a group  of 
tlat  or  round* topped  hills,  dividing  it,  as  it  were, 
into  two  extensive  valleys,  which  are  occasionally 
intersected  by  a succession  of  hill  and  dale.  The 
whole  island  is  well  watered  by  numerous  streams 
in  every  direction.  The  principal  are  on  the  W. 
coast : the  Caroni,  navigable  for  6 leag.  from  its 
mouth ; and  on  the  E.  the  Oropuche  and  Nariva, 
which  last  is  said  to  be  navigable  for  .vessels  of 
250  tons  to  a league  from  its  source.  The  N.  and 
E.  coasts  are  not  well  furnished  with  harbours, 
which  is  unfortunate,  as  the  winds  blow  from  those 
quarters  for  three-fourths  of  the  year.  But  the 
W.  const  has  numerous  bays  and  inlets,  and  the 
Gulf  of  Paria  is  an  extensive  inland  sea,  ill  which 
ships  of  all  sizes  may  ride  securely,  and  anchor 
anywhere  without  the  smallest  risk,  ami  in  any 
convenient  depth  of  water. 

The  greater  part  of  the  interior  of  this  island 
is  uncultivated.  The  low  grounds  are  in  parts 
marshy,  while  the  more  elevated  {tortiuns  are,  for 
the  most  part,  covered  with  a dense  vegetation  of 
forest  and  underwood.  The  soil  is,  m general, 
deep,  stiff,  and  tenacious ; and,  if  properly  culti- 
vated, could  alone  supply  sugar  adequate  for  the 
consumption  of  England.  It  might  be  8up|M>scd 
that,  in  au  island  so  extensive,  mountainous,  and 
covered  with  forests,  the  atmosphere  would  l»c 
generally  overloaded  with  moisture.  It  does  not, 
however,  appear  that  the  fall  of  rain  is  as  great  as 
in  Guiana,  the  average  being  about  65  in.  a year, 
and  this  is  said  to  dtraiuisb  with  the  progress  of 
cultivation.  The  dry  season  commences  in  Dec., 
and  ends  in  May;  but  it  is  a peculiar  advantage 
of  this  island,  that  it  is  exempted  from  those  de- 
structive droughts  common  to  all  the  other  W. 
India  islands  from  Barbadocs  to  Cuba.  During 
June  and  July  showers  arc  frequent,  and  in  Aug., 
Sept.,  and  Oct.  the  rain  falls  in  torrents,  often  ac- 
companied by  violent  storms.  The  weather  gene- 
rally moderates,  and  the  raius  become  more  slight 
towards  the  eml  of  OcU,  and  there  is  seldom  any 
fall  after  the  beginning  of  Dec.  The  nights  are 
generally  cool  and  pleasant. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  only  about  l-30th 
part  of  the  surface  of  this  island  is  incapable  of 
cultivation.  The  settled  portions  of  Trinidad  are 
mostly  confined  to  the  NW.  aud  a few  places 
along  the  8W.  coast.  Of  the  cultivated  land, 
82,000  acres  arc  under  the  sugar  cane,  being  di- 
vided into  above  180  estates,  the  capital  invested 
in  which  is  estimated  at  2,200,000/.  sterling.  The 
rest  of  the  cultivated  lands  are  occupied  by  cocoa 
and  coffee  plantations,  and  provision  and  pasture 
grounds. 

This  island,  like  the  other  W.  Indian  colonies, 
has  suffered  greatly  since  the  emancipation  of  the 
slaves  from  a want  of  labour;  for,  from  the  abun- 
dance of  the  land  and  its  fertility,  it  might,  were 
labour  to  be  had  on  reasonable  terms,  make  a rapid 
progress.  To  obviate  its  deficiency,  coolies  have 
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been  imported  from  India,  and  immigration  from 
India  and  Ciiina  is  fully  encouraged  by  the  govern- 
ment, The  amount  voted  in  aid  of  that  object  in 
1863  wan  32,890/.  By  the  comma  of  1861  there 
were  13,488  coolies,  and  461  Chinese.  Since  then 
there  have  been  inqiorted,  in  1862,  1,967  coolies, 
and  452  Chinese ; and,  in  1863, 1798  coolies,  giving 
a total  of  17,253  coolies  and  913  Chinese.  These 
immigrants  (coolies  and  Chinese)  are  located  on 
164  different  estates.  The  largest  number  on  any 
one  estate,  in  1864,  was  206,  the  * Orange  Grove 
Estate,’  county  of  St.  George.  The  revenue  col- 
lected on  account  of  the  annual  outlay  was,  in 
1863,  16,137/.  sterling. 

Cocoa  is  more  extensively  grown  in  Trinidad 
than  in  any  of  the  other  British  Antilles,  and  is  of 
superior  quality.  The  cocoa-tree  somewhat  re- 
sembles the  cherry-tree,  and  grows  to  about  15  ft. 
in  height.  It  flourishes  most  in  the  new  soil  on 
the  banks  of  rivers,  delighting  in  shade,  to  procure 
which  plantain  or  coral-bean  trees  (mttdre  del 
cacao)  are  planted  between  every  other  row.  The 
cocoa  seeds  are  placed  in  small  mounds,  two 
seeds  being  sown  together,  and  the  weakest  plant 
of  the  two  afterwards  destroyed ; the  survivor  is 
transplanted  after  attaining  15  or  18  inches  in 
height.  Until  the  age  of  5 years,  all  the  dowers 
are  destroyed  as  they  appear.  The  fruit  grows  in 
a pod,  which,  as  it  ripens,  changes  to  a bluish  red 
or  lemon  colour.  The  crop  is  gathered  throughout 
the  year,  but  principally  in  June  and  Dec.  The 
ri|K»  pods  are  broken  or  cut  open,  and  the  seeds 
extracted  with  a wooden  spatula.  They  are  after- 
wards spread  out  to  dry  in  the  sun  on  rush  mats. 
When  quite  dry  and  hard,  the  nuts  are  lightly 
packed  in  boxes  or  bags,  and  kept  dry  for  exporta- 
tion. Coffee,  indigo,  tolxacco,  ami  cotton  come  to 
perfection,  though  mostly  grown  only  in  small 
quantities.  Here  also  are  all  the  fruits  and  vege- 
tables of  the  adjacent  tropical  climates,  ami  the 
vines  transplanted  from  France  or  S|>ain  are  said 
to  equal  their  parent  stocks.  The  mountains,  like 
those  of  the  adjacent  continent,  consist  chiefly  of 
argillaceous  and  micaceous  schist ; milky  quartz, 
ferruginous  sand,  pyrites,  arsenic,  alum,  sulph. 
copper,  plumbago,  and  sulphur  are  found ; but  the 
most  abundant  mineral  is  asphaltum,  which  may 
be  supplied  in  any  quantity.  It  is  found  in  the 
greatest  profusion  in  the  inkc  Brea,  or  pitch  lake, 
an  area  of  about  150  acres  in  the  NW.  side  of  the 
island,  about  30  ra.  8.  from  Port  Spain,  and  about 
80  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Though  called 
a lake  or  lagoon,  this  depot  of  pitch  is  for  the  most 
part  quite  solid,  rent,  however,  by  chasms,  vary- 
ing from  3 to  30  feet  in  width,  but  of  no  great 
depth,  so  that  they  arc  traversed  without  much 
difficulty.  Here  and  there,  wherever  there  is  any 
soil,  are  clumps  of  stunted  trees.  The  liquid  part 
of  the  lake,  on  the  side  nearest  the  sea,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  about  3 acres  in  extent,  and  consists 
of  fluid  pitch  of  unknown  depth,  in  a state  of  slow 
ebullition,  and  exhaling  a strong  bituminous  and 
sulphurous  odour.  This  vast  pitchy  cauldron  must 
be  Approached  with  extreme  caution.  It  has  been 
attempted  to  apply  the  asphaltum  brought  from 
this  lagoon  to  the  same  purposes  as  pitch  and  tar, 
but  it  u found  to  require  so  large  an  admixture  of 
oil  that  it  becomes  too  expensive.  If  it  could 
be  economically  applied,  Trinidad  might  furnish 
abundant  supplies  for  the  whole  world. 

Exclusive  of  the  pitch  lake,  Trinidad  has  se- 
veral extinct  volcanic  craters,  active  mud  vol- 
canoes, and  other  evidences  of  volcanic  agency. 
Slight  shocks  of  earthquakes  have  also  been  occa- 
sionally felt,  but  happily  the  island  appears  to  be 
exempted  from  the  scourge  of  hurricanes. 

Trinidad  was  greatly  neglected  by  the  Spa- 
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nianls,  and  previously  to  1783,  when  emigration 
to  it  was  first  actively  promoted  by  them,  no  more 
cocoa,  indigo,  and  other  products  were  exported 
than  sufficed  to  freight  a small  schooner  two  or 
three  times  a year  to  St,  Kustatius.  Since  then 
the  pregress  of  cultivation  has  been  compa- 
ratively rapid.  The  subjoined  statement  gives 
the  total  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of 
Trinidad  in  each  of  the  yeans  1856-68 : — 


Import* 

Export* 

1RM  1 

£ 

666.474 

£ 

574.767 

1857 

000,820 

1,073,878 

1358 

825,909 

785,868 

1859 

734.90*2 

820,606 

I860 

829,904 

714.603 

lHrti 

856,720 

645.561 

1862 

738,598 

739.507 

1863 

710,792 

796,497 

The  public  revenue  amounted  to  184,377/.  in 
1863,  and  the  expenditure  to  188,981/. 

Trinidad,  like  St.  Lucia  and  British  Guiana,  is 
governed  by  a governor  and  council,  acting  under 
the  orders  of  the  home  government.  The  legis- 
lative council  of  the  island  consists  of  12  meins., 
6 of  whom  are  styled  official,  holding  high  offices, 
and  6 non-official,  being  selected  from  among  the 
inhalis. ; all  are  removable  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  crown.  The  laws  of  the  island  are  a mix- 
ture of  those  of  Spain  and  England.  The  office 
of  coroner  does  not  exist  here,  nor  trial  by  jury 
in  the  supreme  criminal  court.  Even*  person 
about  to  leave  the  island  must  first  give  public 
notice  of  his  intention,  and  obtain  a pass  from  the 
governor. 

The  settled  part  of  Trinidad  is  divided  into  1 1 
districts.  The  cap.  and  seat  of  government.  Port 
Spain,  which,  in  1861,  had  18,980  inhabs.,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  W.  coast  of  the  island,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Caruni.  It  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
towns  in  the  West  Indies,  being  built  wholly  of 
stone  or  brick,  with  wide  and  well  kept  streets, 
some  of  which  are  shaded  with  rows  of  noble  trees. 
It  has  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  churches, 
a Presbyterian  secession  church,  and  a Methodist 
chapel.  The  stores  and  magazines  are  crowded 
with  valuable  merchandise,  which,  however,  is 
partly  destined  for  the  supply  of  Colombia.  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  town  are  Fort  George,  now 
nearly  dismantled,  and  St.  James’s  barracks.  The 
latter  are  said,  in  the  * Trinidad  Almanac,'  ‘ to  be 
placed,  on  account  of  an  infamous  job,  in  one  of 
the  most  pestilential  spots  in  the  island.’  The 
harbour  is  good,  and.  as  already  stated,  the  entire 
Gulf  of  Paria  may  be  regarded  as  a magnificent 
harbour.  Numerous  public  and  private  schools 
are  established  in  Trinidad,  and  are  well  attended. 
The  regular  military  force  amounts  to  about  500 
men,  including  officers. 

Trinidad  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1498, 
and  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Spaniards  in 
1588,  an  event  rollowed  by  the 'almost  total  exter- 
mination of  the  Indians.  Raleigh  visited  it  in 
1595.  The  French  took  it  in  1696,  but  soon 
afterwards  restored  it  to  the  Spaniards,  who  held 
it  till  taken  by  the  English  under  Abercrombie 
in  1797. 

TRIPOLI,  the  most  easterly  of  the  Barbary 
states,  the  dominions  of  which,  exclusive  of  Tri- 
poli Proper,  comprise  Barca  and  Fezzan,  noticed 
in  other  parts  of  this  work.  Tripoli  Ifropcr  lies 
between  lat,  29°  and  83°  N.,  and  long.  10°  and 
20°  E. ; having  E.  Barca,  W.  Tunis,  S.  Fezzan 
and  the  Desert,  and  N.  the  Mediterranean.  It 
stretches  along  the  North  African  coast  about 
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800  m.  E.  and  W.  Its  breadth  inland  varies 
greatly,  owing  to  the  frequent  interruption  of  the 
desert;  but  its  area  has  been  estimated  at  nearly 
100,000  sq.  m.,  and  its  pop.  at  from  to  2 mil- 
lions, principally  Moore  and  Berbers,  with  some 
Turks,  Negroes,  Jews,  and  Christians, 

In  antiquity,  Tripoli  Proper  was  called  the 
Reyio  Syrlica,  from  its  lying  between  the  Syrtis 
Major , now  the  Gulf  of  Sidra,  on  the  EL,  and  the 
Syrtis  Minor , now  the  Gulf  of  Cabcs,  on  the  VV. 
The  former,  or  Syrtis  Major,  is  a very  extensive 
bay,  extending  from  Bcngazy  on  the  E.  to  Cape 
Mesurata  on  the  \V.  about  280  m.,  having  where 
greatest  a breadth  of  150  m.  This  gulf  was 
reckoned  in  antiquity,  next  to  the  strait  ofScylln 
and  Charybdis,  by  far  the  most  dangerous  jwirt  of 
the  Mediterranean,  principally  on  account  of  the 
shallowness  of  its  waters,  which  were  said  to  be 
encumbered  with  quicksands,  and  partly  also  from 
the  irregular  action  of  its  tides.  ‘ Vrrum  im/xir- 
tunsHM  atipte  atrox,  rt  ob  tsulorum  frtfjuentium 
brrvia,  magistpie  rtium  ob  altrmns  mot  ns  prhttji 
at/jiumtis  rt  refiuentis  infestus.'  (Pomp.  Mela,  lib.  L. 
cap.  7.)  The  dangers  of  the  Syrtis  have  also 
been  frequently  alluded  to  by  the  jHiets,  who  have 
given  it  the  epithet  of  inhospitable ; — 

' per  Inhospita  Syrtis 

Litora,  per  calkins  Libya-  sitientls  arenas.’ 
Lucan,  lib.  i.  v.  at»7. 

See  also  Virgil,  dF.ncid,  i.  v.  110;  Horace,  Odes, 
i.  'll,  8c  c. 

Hut  though  the  navigation  of  the  greater  and 
lesser  Syrtis,  especially  the  former,  lx?  not  free 
from  danger,  this  has  been  greatly  exaggerated 
by  the  ancients.  1 luring  strong  N.  gales  a very 
heavy  sen  is  certainly  thrown  into  the  gulf,  and 
the  S.  shore  being  low  and  sandy,  n considerable 
portion  of  it  is  submerged,  and  the  waters  of  the 
entire  gulf  have  an  extremely  agitated  and  turbid 
apitearniicc,  but  in  ordinary  weather  it  may  be 
navigated  by  middling-sized  vessels  with  little  or 
no  diliiculty.  ‘The  Gulf  of  Sidra,’  says  Captain 
Smyth,  i has  few  or  no  dangers,  excepting  little 
heads  of  rocks  scattered  nUmt  different  points, 
and  the  tides  arc  insignificant.  With  the  hand- 
lead  going,  a vessel  may  approach  all  finrts;  but 
of  what  utility  can  it  be  to  enter  here,  there  being 
but  one  place  in  the  whole  gulf  worthy  to  Is* 
called  a |>ortV  We  could  find  anchorage  for 
small  vessels  only  at  Bushaifa  and  Braiga.  at  the 
liottotn  of  the  gulf ; and  Gharra  Island,  Karhora, 
and  Bcngazy  on  the  E.  coast.1  But  it  is  obvious 
from  this  statement,  and  from  the  want,  of  har- 
bours and  roadsteads,  that  when  the  vessels  of  the 
ancients,  who  had  comparatively  little  skill  in 
navigation,  got  embayed  in  this  gulf  during  the 
prevalence  of  northerly  gales,  they  must  have 
been  in  an  exceedingly  |»crilous  situation,  and 
we  need  not  therefore  be  surprised  nt  the  ex- 
aggerated terms  in  which  they  have  described  its 
terrors. 

The  coast-lauds,  except  at  the  bottom  of  the 
<»ulf  of  Sidra,  where  the  desert  and  sea  are  con- 
terminous, are  here,  as  in  the  rest  of  N.  Africa, 
extremely  fertile.  These,  however,  seem  to  be 
the  only  valuable  portions  of  the  surface.  The 
Atlas  ranges  approach  nearer  the  sea  here  than 
in  most  other  parts  of  Barbary,  and  immediately 
beyond  them  the  country  is  a sandy  arid  desert. 
Tripoli  has  no  river  of  any  consequence,  though 
a number  of  small  rivulets  descend  from  the 
mountains  to  the  sea.  Neither  are  there  any 
lakes  in  the  country,  which,  accordingly,  depends 
for  its  irrigation  and  consequent  fertility  almost 
solely  upon  the  rains.  These,  when  they  occur, 
fall  incessantly  for  several  days  and  nights;  they 


then  cease  suddenly,  and  not  a drop  more  descends 
for  several  months  together.  The  most  severe 
famines  are  sometimes  experiences!  from  a con- 
tinuance of  drought;  but  when  this  is  not  the 
case,  the  counrry  appears  to  have  lost  none  of  its 
ancient  productiveness.  According  to  a French 
traveller,  M.  Hlaquicrc,  *A  more  luxuriant  tract 
than  that  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
capital  cannot  lie  imagined.  Country-houses,  ex- 
tensive pleasure-gardens,  grove*  of  orange-trees, 
and  innumerable  fountains,  together  with  the  in- 
cessant progress  of  vegetation,  form  an  assem- 
blage of  rural  beauty  here  which  is  rarely  to  be 
tnet  with.  The  fairy  scene  docs  not,  however, 
reach  more  than  6 m.  inland,  when  nothing  but 
an  immeasurable  waste  of  sand  is  presented  to 
the  eye,  ami  forms  a striking  contrast  with  the 
cultivated  fields,  to  the  edges  of  which  it  ap- 
proaches. It  should  tie  observed,  that  a want  of 
industry,  and  of  proper  encouragement  from  the 
government,  are  the  only  reasons  why  cultivation 
is  not.  extended  beyond  its  present  limits.  There 
is  probably  no  country  so  highly  favoured  by 
nature  as  this  is  with  respect  to  a rapid  succes- 
sion of  the  crops.  The  rains  generally  begin  after 
gathering  the  dates,  towards  October,  in  the 
beginning  of  which  month  the  Arabs  plough  and 
sow  their  grounds.  In  December  and  January 
the  weather  lieeumes  dry  and  extremely  pleasant, 
like  our  spring  in  England.  In  the  beginning  of 
April,  the  market  before  Tripoli  is  abundantly 
stocked  with  cattle,  poultry,  and  vegetables  of 
every  kind.  Towards  June,  almonds,  tigs,  apples, 
jieare.  plums,  |ieaches,  nectarines,  grupo,  and 
melons  are  in  season,  and  incredibly  abundant. 
Cotton  has  been  cultivated  very  successfully  by 
various  individuals;  but,  owing  to  a want  of  en- 
couragement, does  not  form  an  article  of  export. 
Formerly,  a quantity  of  raw  silk  formed  one  of 
the  exports;  but  its  cultivation  has  latterly  been 
neglected.  Mulberry-trees  are,  however,  to  l>e 
found  near  the  capital  in  great  numbers,  so  that 
silk  may  at  any  time  become  again  a staple  com- 
modity of  the  country.  The  castor-tree  (Manns 
Palma  Christ i)  is  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Tan- 
joura,  where  a great  deal  of  that  oil  is  made 
annually,  though  it  has  not  hitherto  been  ex- 
ported m any  great  quantity.'  The  exportation 
of  coni,  which  otherwise  would  be  very  consider- 
able, is  prohibited  except  when  carried  on  by  the 
pacha  for  bis  exclusive  benefit.  Tobacco,  Hatfrou. 
madder,  A*c.  are  grown  in  small  quantities;  senna 
and  galls  are  produced  in  the  mountains,  and  the 
enssob  and  lotus  are  indigenous.  But  dates  con- 
stitute the  principal  food  of  the  inhnbs.  The 
dates  of  Trijioli  are  liner  than  those  of  any  other 
part  of  Barbary,  and,  besides  its  fruit,  the  date- 
tree  yields  a juice  called  laghibt , which,  when 
drunk  fresh,  is  a very  agreeable  beverage,  and, 
when  suffered  to  ferment,  forms  an  intoxicating 
fluid,  in  great  request  among  the  Mohammedans, 
notwithstanding  the  prohibitions  of  the  Koran. 

Each  village  is  usually  surrounded  by  planta- 
tions of  date  and  olive  trees,  the  surplus  produce 
of  which,  with  the  straw  mats  and  earthen  jars 
made  by  the  villagers,  are  partly  exported,  but 
are  mostly  disposed  of  to  Bedouin  traders.  The 
vines  along  the  coast  yield  grapes  and  raisins  of 
the  lincst  quality',  and  might  be  made  to  produce 
excellent  wine.  According  to  Della  Celia,  the 
neglect  of  such  an  advantage  Is  less  owing  to  the 
denunciations  of  the  Prophet  than  the  exceeding 
sloth  and  ignorance  of  the  people.  Cattle,  sheep, 
and  poultry  are  reared  in  large  numbers  in  some 
places,  and,  as  animal  food  is  little  consumed, 
they  are  principal  objects  of  exportation.  During 
the  war,  Malta  drew  large  supplies  of  cattle  and 
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other  live  stock  from  Tripoli,  and  still  imports 
most  part  of  the  cattle  9ent  out  of  the  country. 
Beef,  though  small,  is  very  good,  as  is  lamb : 
mutton  is  of  inferior  quality.  A kind  of  wild 
cattle,  the  wild  hog,  antolojtes,  bustards,  and  seve- 
ral other  wild  animals  useful  to  man,  are  met  with 
in  abundance.  Large  beds  of  rock  salt  exist  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  On  the  coast,  fish 
of  every  kind  are  most  abundant ; but,  with  the 
exception  of  a few  boats  employed  from  the 
capital,  fishing  does  not  form  a part  of  public 
industry. 

The  natives  of  this  regency  manufacture  car- 
pets, boumouses,  hoiks,  and  other  woollen  fabrics, 
camlets,  mats  of  palm  leaves,  goats’  hair  sacks, 
Morocco  leather  of  different  kinds,  earthenware, 
prepared  skins,  and  a few  other  articles.  The 
manufacture  of  potash,  like  the  exportation  of  salt, 
is  a monopoly  of  the  bey.  The  principal  trade 
consists  in  the  barter  of  European  produce  for 
tht»sc  of  the  interior  of  Africa.  From  Tripoli  cara- 
vans go  to  Mourzouk,  where  a large  fair  is  held  in 
December  and  January,  and  to  which  the  pro- 
ducts of  Bomou,  Sockatoo,  Houssa,  Tirabuctoo, 
dc.  arc  brought.  (See  art.  Fkzzax.)  The  Fez- 
zan  merchants  proceed  in  February  and  March  to 
Tripoli,  where  they  receive  their  goods  for  the  S. 
upon  credit,  paying  by  exchange  one  year  for  the 
goods  purchased  in  the  preceding.  They  bring 
from  the  interior  annually  about  1,500  negro 
slaves,  10,000  metucali  (small  jwireels,  each  worth 
a Venetian  sequin),  of  gold  dust,  700  cwt.  of 
natron,  and  1,600  quintals  of  senna  leaves.  The 
articles  they  take  back  are  swords,  pistols,  mock 
pearls,  brass,  tin,  coral,  writing  paper,  and  cotton 
stuffs,  and  these  articles,  with  provisions,  colonial 
produce,  timber  pitch,  spirits,  cochineal,  indigo, 
damask,  and  other  silk  fabrics,  spirits,  looking-  i 
glasses  and  toys,  constitute  the  principal  imports 
from  Europe.  The  exports  from  Tripoli  by  sea 
are  wool  of  excellent  quality,  mantles,  and  other 
articles  of  dress,  oil,  scnnA,  and  other  drugs,  mad- 
der, barilla,  bides,  goat  and  sheep  skins  dressed, 
dates  and  other  fruits,  cattle,  ostrich  feathers, 
iron,  gold  dust  ami  saffron. 

The  government  is  in  the  hands  of  a bey  or  i 
pacha,  who  rules  with  despotic  sway,  and  is  chosen 
from  among  the  Turkish  officers  resident  in  Tri- 
poli, being  confirmed  in  his  authority  by  a firman 
from  the  Turkish  sultan.  He  presides*  in  the 
divan,  and  is  assisted  in  his  various  duties  by  a 
bey -commander-in-chief;  an  aga  commanding  the 
Turkish  soldiers;  the  ktuja,  or  grand  judge,  who 
dispenses  justice  daily  at  the  castle  gate  of  the  | 
capital : the  chief  officers  of  the  treasury  and 
household;  the  sfieik-cl-blcd,  or  head  police  ma- 
gistrate; the  mufti,  or  head  of  the  priesthood; 
and  the  cadi,  or  judge  in  matters  respecting  the 
Mohammedan  faith.  The  district  governors  seem 
to  have  powers  equivalent  to  the  bey  in  their  own 
districts;  thus,  the  aga  of  Mesurnta,  besides  his 
military  attributes,  unites  in  his  own  person  all 
the  judicial  and  legislative  powers  of  the  state. 
The  revenues  of  the  bey  are  derived  from  the 
tribute  of  the  district  governors,  and  the  Arab 
tribes  in  the  interior,  taxes  on  the  Jews  and  mer- 
chants, a tax  of  10  per  cent,  on  all  land-produce, 
import  and  export  duties,  monopolies,  presents, 
and  exactions,  fines  for  the  mitigation  of  punish- 
ment, and  confiscations,  their  amount  being  esti- 
mated at  from  25,0004  to  26,0004  sterling  a year; 
in  addition  to  which  a large  pardon  of  the  neces- 
saries for  his  use  arc  procured  by  extortion  from 
his  subjects.  His  standing  army  is  said  to  amount 
to  3,000  men ; but  in  time  of  war  an  army  of 
10,000  irregular  cavalry  and  40,000  foot  may  be 
raised  by  levies  from  the  Arab  tribes. 


The  character  of  the  natives  of  Tripoli  appears 
to  be  very  indifferent.  A recent  British  traveller 
asserts  that  drunkenness  is  more  common  than  in 
most  towns  in  England.  There  are  public  wine- 
houses.  at  the  doors  of  which  the  Moon  sit  8ml 
drink  without  any  scruple,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  better  sort  of  people  also  are  great  drinkers. 
M.  Blaquicrc,  the  French  traveller  before  cited, 
says  he  was  unable  to  discover  any  good  qualities 
to  Ik?  con t msi ed  with  the  attributes  of  revenge, 
avarice,  treachery,  and  deceit,  which  predominate 
alike  in  the  prince  and  the  peasant.  And  yet  such 
is  the  promptitude  with  which  justice  is  admin- 
istered, that  crimes  in  Tripoli  are  less  frequent 
than  in  Eurn|>ean  countries,  and  the  people  are 
more  civilised  than  in  most  parts  of  Barbarv.  In- 
tolerance towards  Christiana  was  formerly  very 
strongly  marked;  but  foreigners  arc  now  treated 
with  respect,  piracy  and  Christian  slavery  having 
been  wholly  abolished. 

This  territory  contains  some  Roman  antiquities, 
but  they  are  much  less  frequent  than  in  the  ad- 
jacent territory  of  Barca.  In  the  middle  ages  it 
generally  shared  in  the  fortunes  of  the  rest  of  this 
[Ktrtion  pf  Africa.  In  1522  Tripoli  was  given  by 
the  emperor  Charles  V.,  who  had  become  pos- 
sessed of  some  authority  over  it,  to  the  knights 
of  Rhodes;  but  these  were  driven  from  it  by  the 
Turks  in  1551.  Fezzan  was  rendered  tributary 
about  1714;  but  the  authority  of  the  pacha,  over 
either  that  country  or  Barca,  appears  to  l>e  little 
more  than  nominal,  or  at  any  rate  very  much 
disturbed. 

Tripoli  (an.  0vi),  a maritime  city  of  N. 
Africa,  cap.  of  the  above  regency,  on  a low  rocky 
tongue  of  land,  projecting  into  the  Mediterranean ; 
the  castle  being  in  lat.  32°  53'  56"  N.,  long. 

I 1.1°  10'  5 h"  E.  1 'op.  estimated  at  25,000,  of  whom 
about  2,000  are  Jew*,  residing  in  a suburb  of  their 
own.  The  town  is  much  smaller  than  either  Algiers 
or  Tunis;  it  may  be  $ m.  in  length,  by  5 furlongs 
in  breadth;  but  its  shape  is  very  irregular.  It  is 
encompassed  by  high  and  thick  walls,  the  original 
stone-work  of  which  appears  to  have  been  very 
good ; but  they  have  l>oen  patched  up  in  all  di- 
rections with  mud  and  fragments.  A good  many 
cannon  are  mounted  on  the  ramparts,  and  Tripoli 
has  some  degree  of  strength  a*  a fortress;  it  is 
entered  by  two  gates,  one  to  the  E.  and  the  other 
to  the  S.  Viewed  from  the  sea,  the  town  appears 
to  be  semicircular;  and  the  extreme  whiteness  of 
the  square  fiat  buildings,  covered  with  lime,  which 
in  this  climate  encounters  the  sun’s  fiercest  rays, 
| is  very  striking.  The  baths  form  clusters  of  large 
cupolas,  to  the  number  of  8 or  10,  crowded  together 
in  different  parts  of  the  town.  The  mosques  an? 
in  general  surrounded  by  plantations  of  Indian  figs 
and  date-trees,  which,  at  a distance,  give  the  whole 
city  a novel  and  pleasing  aspect.  Internally,  how- 
ever, it  has  narrow  and  irregular  streets,  and  mean 
houses.  The  luicha's  castle  is  at  the  E.  end,  within 
the  walls,  with  a dockyard  adjoining.  It  is  very 
ancient,  and  inclosed  by  a high  strong  wall;  and 
the  numerous  buildings  which  have  been  added 
at  different  periods  to  its  interior,  to  receive  the 
junior  branches  of  the  royal  family,  have  both  de- 
prived it  of  all  symmetry,  and  increased  it  to  u 
little  irregular  town.  Tripoli  is,  in  most  respects, 
inferior  to  the  capitals  of  the  other  Barbary  re- 
gencies. However,  in  point  of  tranquillity  and 
cleanliness,  Tripoli  might  be  taken  as  a model 
by  some  Euro; icon  towns  in  the  Mediterranean. 
'1  hough  it  possess  neither  the  elegance  nor  the 
regularity  of  Yaletta,  there  are  few  acts  of  violence 
committed  in  the  streets,  and  robberies  are  alto- 
gether unknown.  Independent  of  » nightly  patrol, 
there  is  a guard  stationed  in  each  street,  who  Is 
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respond  blc  for  whatever  may  occur  in  it.  There  is  too  shallow  to  be  navigable  even  for  boat*.  The 
i s,  besides,  always  a number  of  persons  kept  for  house*  are  principally  of  stone,  and  many  part*  *»f 
the  express  purpose  of  sweeping  the  town.  The  the  city  bear  traces  of  the  architecture  of  the 
caravanserais,  mosques,  and  houses  of  the  different  Crusaders,  particularly  some  high  Gothic  arcades 
consuls  and  higher  classes,  are  usually  built  of  over  certain  streets ; but  there  are  no  public  build- 
stone,  and  regularly  whitewashed  twice  a year;  ings  worth  notice.  Tripoli  is  commanded  by  an 
the  dwellings  of  the  lower  orders  are  of  earth,  small  old  castle  on  the  heights  behind,  built  during  the 
stones,  and  mortar.  Tripoli  has  6 mosques  of  the  Crusades  by  the  Count  dc  Toulouse.  The  name 
first  rank,  with  minarets,  and  6 smaller  ones.  The  Tripoli  is  derived  from  its  being  formerly  divided 
great  mowjue  has  a roof  composed  of  small  cupolas,  into  three  separate  towns  at  short  distances  from 
supported  by  16  elegant  Done  columns  of  fine  grey  each  other;  and,  in  fact,  El  Mina,  as  the  Marinn 
marble.  There  are  3 synagogues,  one  or  two  is  sometimes  called,  is  a distinct  town  from  Tripoli 
places  of  worship  for  Christians,  several  market-  pro|>cr.  Numerous  granite  columns  and  other 
places,  cafes,  and  European  hotels.  K.  of  the  town,  ruin*  may  still  be  seen  along  the  shore.  The  port 
on  a tract  of  rocky  and  elevated  ground,  is  the  site  of  Tripoli,  to  the  N.  of  the  Marina,  and  opposite 
of  the  ancient  cemetery,  where  several  remains  of  the  town,  is  merely  a roadstead,  sheltered  on  the 
antiquity  have  been  discovered,  and  some  portions  \V.  bv  some  rocky  islets,  and  is  safe  only  in  lino 
of  Roman  tessellated  pavements,  fragments  of  co-  weather.  It  is  dangerous  in  winter,  and  particu- 
lumns,  and  entablatures,  built  up  in  modern  walls,  larly  at  the  equinoxes,  from  the  foulness  of  the 
are  met  with  in  the  city.  The  most  striking  relic  bottom  anti  the  prevalence  of  strong  galea.  It 
of  antiquity,  however,  is  a magnificent  triumphal  has,  however,  some  trade,  exporting  silk,  wool, 
arch,  near  the  marine  gate,  at  present  used  ns  a cotton,  and  tobacco,  with  small  quantities  of  oil, 
storehouse.  Though  half  sunk  in  sand,  its  upper  wax,  cochineal,  galls,  and  soap,  manufactured  iu 
part  is  still  in  good  preservation ; and  iui  inscrip-  the  town.  There  arc  numerous  Greeks  among 
tion  shows  that  it  nad  been  erected  in  164,  in  the  inhabitants,  and  a large  share  of  the  trade  is 
honour  of  the  emperors  Aurelius  Antoninus  and  in  their  hands.  It  is,  also,  the  see  of  a Greek 
L.  Verus.  It  is  built  of  huge  blocks  of  marble,  bishop,  and  the  residence  of  several  European 
without  cement,  and  has  been  ornamented  with  consul*. 

warlike  trophies  and  other  carving*  in  relief.  The  Tripoli  was  taken  by  the  Crusaders  in  1 108.  It 
ceiling  also  is  beautifully  sculptured.  had  previously  been  one  of  the  most  nourishing 

The  harbour  of  Tripoli,  though  not  very  spa-  seats  of  Oriental  literature,  and  possessed  a verv 
cious,  is  safe,  and  ca|»able  of  accommodating  a large  collection  of  Persian  and  Arabic  works.  It 
large  tleet  of  merchant  ships.  Small  frigates,  i„  *aid  that  100  copyists  were  constantly  kept 
whose  draught  of  water  docs  not  exceed  18  ft.,  employed  copying  manuscripts,  and  that  the 
may  also  ride  there  in  perfect  safety.  It  is  formed  princes  of  Tripoli  were  in  the  habit  of  sending 
by  a long  reef  of  rocks  running  out  to  the  NL,  messengers  into  foreign  countries  to  discover  and 
and  by  other  reefs  to  the  E.  In  the  deepest  part  purchase  rare  and  valuable  works.  Unfortunately, 
there  are  from  6 to  6 fathoms  water.  It  is  de-  however,  this  extensive  and  precious  collection, 
fended  by  the  new  Spanish  and  French  forts,  the  amounting,  it  is  said,  to  100,000  vols.,  was  de- 
reef and  insulated  rocks  on  the  W.,  and  by  two  stroyed  by  the  Crusaders,  who  displayed  on  this 
other  forts  on  the  beach  to  the  E.  It  is  the  occasion  the  same  fanatical  zeal  of  which  they 
principal  entrepot  for  the  maritime  trade  for  the  accused,  though  perhaps  unjustly,  the  Aralis  in 
regency.  the  case  of  the  Alexandrian  library.  (See  Aucx- 

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  total  value  of  the  anuria.)  A priest  in  the  suite  of  Count  Bertrand 
imports  and  ex|K»rts  from  and  to  various  countries  de  St,  Gilles,  having  visited  an  apartment  of  the 
at  the  port  of  Tripoli,  in  the  year  1864:—  library  in  which  were  a number  of  duplicate  copies 

of  the  Koran,  reported  that  it  contained  none  but 
the  impious  works  of  Mohammed,  and  that,  con- 
sequently, it  should  lie  destroyed.  And  thereupon 
it  was  forthwith  set  on  fire.  Balbi  states,  after 
Quntreracre  de  Quincy,  that  this  library  contained 
no  fewer  than  3,000,000  vols.  (Bibliothfcques  de 
Vienne,  p.  81.)  Michaud  most  properly  reject.* 
this  statement  as  incredible  and  absurd,  and 
adopts  in  preference  the  reasonable  account  given 
l»v  No  vain.  (Histoire  dea  Crolsadea,  ii.  43,  etl 
1841.) 

TRIPOLIZZA,  or  TRIPOLITZA,  a town  of 
the  kingdom  of  Greece,  cap.  dep.  Man  tinea,  and, 
The  shipping,  in  1864,  comprised  234  vessels,  of  under  the  Turks,  the  cap.  of  the  Morea,  near  the 
20,780  tons,  which  entered  the  port  Of  these,  37  centre  of  which  it  is  situated.  20  m.  8.  by  W. 
vessels,  of  a total  of  6,047  tons,  with  cargoes  of  Argos.  Pop.  8,160  in  1861.  The  town  stands  in 
28,206/.  in  value,  sailed  under  the  British  flag.  a plain  nearly  2,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
TRirou,  or  Takabi.US,  a town  and  sea-port  and  before  the  late  war  was  about  3 m.  in  circuit, 
of  Syria,  cap.  of  the  pacbalic  of  its  own  name,  on  and  probably  more  populous  than  Athens ; but  wc 
the  Mediterranean,  130  m.  SW.  Aleppo.  LaL  34°  can  form  no  estimate  of  its  present  population.  It 
26'  22"  N\,  long.  36°  51'  32"  K.  Pop.  estimated  is  of  modem  origin,  and  is  supposed  to  owe  it* 
at  16,000.  The  town  stands  at  the  foot  of  a name  to  iu  having  been  principally  constructed 
branch  of  Mount  Lebanon,  on  a small  triangular  of  the  ruins  of  the  three  cities  of  fegea.  Mantinea, 
lain,  at  some  little  distance  from  the  sea : the  and  Pallantiura,  the  sites  of  all  which  are  at  no 
lariua,  SW.  from  the  city,  on  a projecting  point  great  distance.  Previously  to  the  Greek  revolu- 
of  land,  is  the  place  where  merchant  ship*  usually  tion  it  had  some  large  and  conspicuous  building* ; 
load  and  unload  their  cargoes.  Tripoli  is  one  of  but  it  suffered  severely  during  its  capture  and  sack 
the  neatest  town*  in  Syria,  and  is  surrounded  by  bv  the  Greeks  in  Oct.  1821,  and  its  min  wascotn- 
finc  gardens  ; but  its  neighbourhood  being  marshy,  plcted  when  it  was  retaken  by  Ibrahim  Pacha  in 
it*  climate  is  frequently  unhealthy.  It  is  tra-  1825:  an  arched  gateway  is  now  said  to  be  the 
versed  by  the  small  river  Kndisha,  which,  however,  only  existing  relic  of  the  Turkish  period.  But  it 
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TROAD 

is  again  rising  from  its  ruins,  and  is  the  seat  of 
one  of  the  treasuries  in  Greece  and  of  other  go- 
vernment establishments. 

TROAD  (THE),  or  site  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Troy,  and  the  scene  of  the  tattles  described  in  the 
Iliad.  The  situation  of  this  classical  region  has 
lieen  pointed  out  with  sufficient  precision  by 
Homer,  and  has  been  admitted,  from  the  earliest 
antiquity,  to  comprise  that  portion  of  Asia  Minor 
bounded  by,  and  immediately  S.  of,  the  W.  en- 
trance to  the  Hellespont,  opposite  the  island  of 
Teoedoa,  having  Mount  Ida  on  the  E.,  and  the 
gulf  of  Adramvti  on  the  S.  Here,  no  doubt,  are 
the  eampi  ubi  *Troja  fuit : — 

• Hac  ibat  Slmols  ; hie  est  Bigela  tell  us ; 

Hie  *U*terat  Priaini  reffia  oelsa  senis: 

Illic  dSacides,  illlc  tciufobnt  Ulysses  ; 

Hie  lncer  admiiMOs  temiit  Hector  equos.' 

Ovid,  Heroides,  i.  lio.  3-1. 

Rut,  notwithstanding  the  immortality  of  renown 
that  has  been  conferred  on  the  • heaven-built  ’ city, 
and  the  interest  which  the  Troad  has  always  ex- 
cited, such  have  been  the  changes  brought  ataut 
by  the  influence  of  war,  the  ravages  of  barbarians, 
ami  the  lapse  of  ages,  that  it  Is  now  no  easy  mat- 
ter to  reconcile  the  descriptions  of  Homer  with  the 
existing  appearances  of  the  country. 

The  Troad  has  been  examined  by  several 
learned  travellers,  including  (.'handler,  Wood, 
Chevalier,  Clarke,  Hobhouse,  Gell,  and  others. 
Rut  as  none  of  them  had  the  means  of  making  a 
proper  topographical  plan  of  the  country,  and  as 
its  appearance,  and  especially  the  magnitude  and 
even  number  of  the  rivers,  differs  at  different 
seasons  of  the  year,  we  need  not  be  surprised  at 
their  conflicting  statements,  even  had  they  not 
been  mostly  under  the  influence  of  some  precon- 
ceived theory.  The  system  of  Chevalier,  which 
fora  while  was  pretty  generally  acquiesced  in,  was 
founded  on  the  assumption  that  the  Mcrulere,  the 
principal  river  of  the  Troad,  was  the  Simois,  and 
that  the  small  river  to  the  S.  of  the  latter,  the 
Rournabashi  or  Kerki-joss,  was  the  Scamander  of 
Homer.  This  hypothesis  is  now,  however,  gene- 
rally abandoned,  and  it  is  ipdeed  surprising  it 
should  ever  have  obtained  currency.  Inasmuch, 
however,  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  mi- 
nute details  intelligible  without  the  aid  of  a map, 
we  shall  merely  observe  that  Major  Rcnncl  and 
Mr.  Maclaren  have  all  hut  demonstrated  that  the 
Mcndere  is  identical  with  the  Scamander  of  the 
Iliad;  and  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Chandler,  that 
the  Thymbrius  (now  the  Dumbrek-soft),  a river 
to  the  NE.  of  the  Mendcre,  with  which  it  unites 
before  they  fall  into  the  sea,  ia  the  Simois  of 
Homer,  appears  to  be  satisfactorily  established  by 
Mr.  Maclaren.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  only  river  in  the 
Troad,  excepting  the  Mcndere,that  in  any  respect 
corresponds  with  the  descriptions  given  in  the 
Iliad  of  the  Simois;  And  the  plain  tat  ween  the 
Mendcre  and  the  Thymbrius  is  tho  only  one  of 
sufficient  extent  to  allow  of  the  tattles  described 
by  the  poet  being  fought. 

Dr.  Clarke  has  conclusively  shown  (iii.  133, 
8vo.  ed.)  that  the  ruins  at  Potato  Callifat,  or 
Iaarlik,  are  certainly  those  of  the  New  ilium  of 
Strabo.  They  are  situated  on  a rising  ground 
about  8 m.  from  the  sea,  and  about  midway  be- 
tween the  Mendcre  and  Thymbrius.  Here  the 
learned  traveller  found  not  only  the  traces  but  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  citadel;  and  at  the  very 
moment  of  his  visit  the  Turks  were  employed  in 
raising  vast  blocks  of  marble  from  the  foundations 
of  this  edifice,  which  exhibited  the  rolossal  and 
massive  style  of  architecture  peculiar  to  the  early 
ages  of  Greek  history.  The  ground  around  was 
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covered  with  fragments  of  broken  pottery,  and 
medals  have  been  discovered  among  the  ruins. 

In  the  time  of  Strabo,  New  Ilium,  whose  po- 
sition is  thus  clearly  identified,  was  believed  by  its 
inbab.  to  occupy  the  identical  site  of  the  ancient 
city,  and  such  had  been  the  belief  uniformly  en- 
tertained by  them  from  the  earliest  period : 

1 lienee/  says  Tacitus,  1 Ilieiuca  antuptitatu  gloria 
poUebant / (Annul.,  lib.  iv.  cap.  55.)  Strabo, 
however,  places  the  old  city  considerably  more  to 
the  E.,  but  we  agree  with  Mr.  Maclaren  in  rejecting 
this  statement,  and  in  believing  that  the  old  and 
new  city  stood  upon  the  same  site.  The  fact  is, 
that  a city  token  by  an  enemy,  and  given  up  to 
military  execution,  is  never  completely  destroyed  ; 
the  foundations,  with  portions  of  its  walls’ and 
temples,  are  always  sure  to  remain,  and  these  with 
the  ruins  afford  many  facilities  for  the  construction 
of  a new  city.  There  is  no  reason  to  think  that 
the  destruction  of  Troy  was  in  any  respect  more 
complete  than  that  of  Thebes  hy  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  yet  the  latter  was  rebuilt  in  the  course 
of  20  years.  And  it  is  further  to  be  observed,  that 
the  conqueror  now  named  visited  New  Ilium,  in 
the  full  conviction  that  it  represented  the  ancient 
city,  sacrificed  to  Minerva  and  the  manes  of 
Pnam,  conferred  immunities  on  the  inliabs.,  and 
gave  orders  that  the  walls  of  the  town  should  be 
rebuilt,  which  intention  was  carried  into  effect 
after  his  death  by  Lysimachus.  It  is  childish  to 
suppose  that  Alexander  should  have  done  this 
unless  he  had  been  satisfied  of  the  identity  of  the 
old  and  new  city ; and  neither  Arrian,  nor  any  one 
else  of  his  historians,  so  much  as  insinuates  a 
doubt  upon  the  subject.  It  would  be  rash  and 
unwarrantable  to  set  aside  such  evidence  on  the 
sole  authority  of  Demetrius  of  Scepsis,  who  has, 
in  this  instance,  been  followed  by  Strabo,  more 
especially  as  it  has  been  shown  that  the  site  of 
New  Ilium  corresponds  incomparably  tatter  with 
the  Ilium  of  Homer  than  any  other  site  on  tho 
Troad. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  said,  that,  before  endeavouring 
to  point  out  the  situation  of  Troy,  it  might  have 
been  as  well  to  enquire  whether  that  city  ever 
existed,  and  whether  any  such  war  as  that  of  Troy 
was  ever  carried  on..  Rut  such  enquiries  would 
be  wholly  misplaced  in  a work  of  this  kind  ; and 
though  it  had  been  otherwise,  they  would  be 
wholly  superfluous.  It  is  the  mere  wantonneas  of 
scepticism  to  call  in  question  the  existence  of 
Troy.  Even  if  there  were  nothing  more,  the  Iliad, 
which  obviously  describes  real  and  not  fictitious 
events,  would  be  conclusive  of  the  question ; and 
when  we  add  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  most 
ancient  and  best  Greek  authors,  including  Hesiod, 
Herodotus,  and  Thucydides,  and  the  traditions 
universally  prevalent  as  to  the  event,  we  should 
be  quite  as  much  disposed  to  deny  the  existence 
of  Nineveh,  Babylon,  or  even  Jerusalem,  as  of 
Trov. 

Exclusive  of  Troy,  the  Troad  contained,  at  a 
later  period,  some  oilier  cities,  such  os  Sigoura,  on 
the  seashore,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hellespont,  near 
the  promontory  of  the  same  name,  and  adjoining 
the  barrow  or  mound  called  the  tomb  of  Achilles. 
It  was  founded  posterior  to  the  siege  of  Troy  by 
an  vEolian  colony.  It  had,  however,  ceased  to 
exist  in  the  time  of  Strabo.  Rut  the  town  of 
Alexandria  Troas,  on  the  coast,  about  17  ro.  S. 
from  Sigeum,  was  by  far  the  most  important  of 
the  towns  in  the  Troad  built  after  the  destruction 
of  Troy.  It  was  founded  by  Antigouua,  one  of 
Alexander's  generals ; and  became,  under  the  Ro- 
mans, one  of  the  moat  flourishing  of  their  Asiatic 
colonics.  (Strabo,  lib.  xiii.)  It  is  twice  mentioned 
in  the  ‘ Acts  of  the  Apostles/  and  was  the  scene  of 
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a miracle.  (Acts,  cap!*,  xvi.  ami  xx.)  Its  Hite, 
now  called  Eski  Stamboul,  is  identified  by  the  re- 
mains of  walls  and  oLher  buildings,  including  a 
theatre,  gymnasium,  and  a magnificent  aqueduct, 
that  sufficiently  attest  its  ancient  magnificence. 

TKONDHJfcM  (rulg.  Dronthcim >,  a town  and 
sea-port  of  Norway,  cap.  prov.  of  its  own  name, 
on  tno  Nid  (whence  its  an.  name  Nidrosia),  at  its 
mouth,  in  the  deep  gulf  called  Trondhjem -fiord, 
276  m.  NE.  Bergen.  l*op.  10,012  in  1861.  The 
fortress  of  Muukholm,  bristling  with  cannon, 
stands  on  n small  island  in  the  fiord  opposite  the 
citv  ; but  it  is  more  serviceable  as  a prison  than  a 
military  outwork.  Trondhjem  is,  on  the  whole, 
well  built,  though  its  houses  are  almost  all  of  wood. 
The  streets  are  spacious,  with  water  cisterns  at 
their  intersections ; and  the  town  has  a singular 
air  of  cleanness  and  comfort.  The  most  remark- 
able editiee  is  the  cathedral,  built  principally  of 
stone,  and  founded  early  in  the  1 1 tli  century, 
though  little  of  the  original  structure  remains; 
that  little,  however,  Is  enough  to  show  that  it  had 
been  originally  one  of  the  most  magnificent  eccle- 
siastical structures  in  Eun»|*e.  Part  of  the  archi- 
tecture is  Saxon,  the  rest  Gothic,  and  round  and 
pointed  arches  are  frequently  intermixed.  The 
extreme  length  has  been  346  ft.,  and  its  breadth 
#4  ft.;  but  the  W.  end,  where  was  the  grand 
entrance,  had  a chapel  at  each  comer,  making  the 
breadth  of  that  front  140  ft.  Only  the  transept  ; 
and  E.  end  of  the  building  are  now  roofed  in  | 
and  used ; the  W.  part  serves  for  a timber 
yard.  There  are  three  other  churches,  all  plain 
structures;  a hospital  for  the  aged  and  infirm  ; n 
workhouse;  a public  library  and  museum,  in  which 
are  collections  of  books,  minerals,  natural  history, 
and  antiquities,  a public  grammar  school,  Lan- 
castrian schools,  a theatre,  and  many  hospitals 
and  charitable  institutions.  The  palace  of  the 
military  commandant,  though  constructed  wholly 
of  wood.  Is  held  the  first  edifice  of  its  kind  in 
Scandinavia. 

The  town  is  governed  by  a corporation  of  twelve 
persons,  elected  from  among  the  mercantile  body ; 
ami  is  the  sent  of  the  superior  courts,  for  all  the 
country  N.  of  the  Dovre-fjcliL  1'he  roadstead  of 
Trondhjem  is  hut  indifferent,  living  unprotected 
both  on  the  N.  and  \V.T  and  the  bottom  loose 
ground  in  20  fathoms:  the  river  does  not  admit 
vessels  drawing  more  than  10  or  12  ft.  water. 
Pried  fish,  tar,  deals,  and  copper  from  Koran*,  are 
the  principal  articles  of  expert.  Trondhjem -fjord 
never  freezes;  uml  the  cold  of  winter,  though 
severe,  is  not  nearly  so  great  a*  at  Rnraas,  which 
lies  more  to  the  fs.  The  surrounding  country  is 
studded  with  merchants’  villas;  and  immediately 
beyond  the  town  is  an  extensive  suburb,  reached 
by  a good  wooden  bridge  across  the  river. 

Trondhiero  is  connected  by  a continuous  car- 
riage-road with  the  Swedish  capital ; and  there 
are  steamers  running  between  Trondhjem  and  I 
Ilammerfest,  calling  off  Tromsre  and  other  inter-  I 
mediate  ports,  from  spring  till  Sept.  English  is  J 
understood  nud  spoken  by  many  of  the  inhntix 
The  lower  classes  generally  read  mid  write;  and. 
among  the  opulent,  many  are  distinguished  for 
their  literary  taste. 

TROIS  RIVIERES.  See  Tiirkk  Rivera. 
TBON1)  (ST.),  Flan.  St,  TVagwn,  a town  of 
Belgium,  prov.  Liinlmurg,  cap.  cant.,  on  a tri- 
butary of  the  Pemer,  20  m.  W.  by  S.  Maestricht. 
Pop.  11,039  in  1800.  The  town  is  supposed  to 
owe  its  origin  to  a Benedictine  abbey,  founded 
here  in  667:  it  was  formerly  fortified;  but  its 
works  were  dismantled  in  1697.  It  has  a con- 
siderable manufacture  of  fire-arms,  mid  some 
trade  in  lace  and  leather.  A sanguinary  action 
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took  place  between  the  French  and  Austrians,  in 
its  vicinity,  in  1793. 

TROON,  a sea-port  tnwTi  of  Ayrshire,  on  a 
point  of  land  projecting  into  the  sea,  6 m.  N.  by 
W.  Ayr,  and  8 ra.  NW.  Kilmarnock.  Pop.  2,427 
in  1861.  Troon  is  a neat,  well-built  town.  The 
nor.  church  is  at  Puudonald,  about  4 m.  distant ; 
but  it  lias  a chapel-of-ease  and  a chapel  belonging 
to  the  United  Secession  church.  Troon  Harbour, 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  promontow  on  which  the 
town  is  built,  is  the  most  accessible  of  any  on  the 
Ayrshire  coast,  has  16  ft.  water  at  low  spring 
ebbs,  and  sufficient  accommodation  for  a great- 
number  of  ships.  Its  advantages  had,  however, 
been  wholly  neglected  till  it  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  its  present  proprietor,  the  Duke  of  Port  - 
land, who  has  constructed  a large  dry  or  graving 
dock,  for  tile  building  or  repair  of  vessels  of  largo 
size;  a smaller  dry  dock  ami  a wet  dock,  that 
will  accommodate  50  sail.  It  is  also  furnished 
with  commodious  warehouses  and  a harbour- 
light.  ^ The  Troon  has  been  united,  by  a railway, 
with  Kilmarnock,  by  which  it  has  lie’en  made,  to 
some  extent  at  least,  the  port  of  the  latter.  Great 
quantities  of  coal  are  raised  in  the  vicinitv,  which, 
being  brought  to  this  port  by  the  railway  for 
shipment,  are  exported  to  the  amount,  in  ordinary 
years,  of  about  168,000  tons.  Ship-building  em- 
ploys from  100  to  200  bands;  and  rope  and  sail- 
inaking,  and  the  trades  connected  with  them,  are 
also  carried  on  to  some  extent.  On  the  1st  of 
Jan.  1864,  there  belonged  to  the  jK>rt  7 sailing 
vessels,  of  915  tons  burthen.  The  Glasgow', 
Paisley,  and  Ayr  railway  passes  within  leas  than 
a mile  of  Troon,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a 
branch  railway. 

T ROPEZ  (ST.),  a maritime  town  of  France, 
‘k4!*.  Var,  on  a bay  of  the  Mediterranean,  38  m. 
E.  by  N.  Toulon.  Pop.  3,358  in  1861.  The  in- 
; scriptions,  medals,  Ac.,  found  here  prove  that  it 
, occupies  the  site  of  Heraclra , an  important  raari- 
I time  town  of  antiquity.  It  has  a citadel,  and 
towards  the  sea  is  defended  by  some  old  walls ; 

! its  port  is  spacious  and  good,*  hut  is  little  fre- 
quented, except  by  fishermen,  which  comprise  a 
, large  proportion  of  its  inhobs.  St.  Trope*  is  the 
seal  of  a tribunal  of  commerce,  a council  of 
prud’hommes.  and  a school  of  navigation. 

| TROPPAU,  a town  of  the  Austrian  dominions, 

I cap.  Austrian  Silesia,  and  of  the  principality  and 
circle  of  its  own  name;  on  the  Opjxa,  a tributary 
; of  the  Oder,  37  m.  NE.  Olmnts,  on  a branch 
line  of  the  railway  from  Vienna  to  Cracow.  Pop. 
13,861  in  1857.  The  town  is  walled,  ami  entered 
; by  four  gates,  and  is  well  built.  Its  principal 
edifices  comprise  a castle,  town-hall,  theatre,  high 
; school,  and  suiulrv  churches.  It  is  the  sent  of 
courts  for  its  province,  circle,  and  duchy,  a tri- 
bunal of  commerce,  a gymnasium,  to  which  a 
nourishing  museum  was  attached  in  1814,  anil 
considerable  manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen 
fabrics,  with  others  of  soap  and  leather. 

Troppnu  was,  from  20th  Oct.  to  20th  Nov., 
1820,  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  diplomatic  con- 
gress, which  afterwards  removed  to  Lavbaeh. 

TROY,  a town  or  city  of  the  Uuited  States,  in 
New  York,  co.  Rensselaer,  of  which  it  is  the  cap., 
on  the  Hudson  River,  7 ni.  NNE.  Albany.  Pop. 
39,230  in  I860.  The  town  stands  on  the  alluvial 
fiat  on  both  sides  the  river,  but  principally  on  the 
E.  bank,  where  it  is  backed  by  some  eminences 
dignified  with  the  names  of  Mounts  Ida  and 
Olympus.  It  is  regularly  laid  out,  most  of  the 
streets  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  ami 
well  built,  the  houses  being  commonly  of  brick, 
and  some  of  stone.  The  thoroughfares  are,  in 
general,  about  CO  ft.  in  breadth,  macadamised. 
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shaded  with  trees,  and  ‘well  lighted.  Many  of 
the  public  buildings  are  elegant,  particularly  the 
court-house,  with  a Grecian  front,  and  the  episco- 
pal church,  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  modem 
Gothic  architecture  in  the  United  States.  There 
are  many  churches  for  other  sects,  2 large  female 
seminaries,  the  Rensselaer  Institute,  a lyccura  of 
natural  history,  academy,  Lancastrian  school, 
orphan  asylum,  house  of  industry,  county  prison, 
mechanics’,  national,  and  other  halls.  The  city 
is  abundantly  watered  by  subterranean  iron  pipes 
from  a basin  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  I.ansing- 
burg,  72  ft.  above  the  city  plain.  The  height  and 
volume  of  water  are  sufficient  to  furnish  jets  tTeau 
in  the  city,  and  to  throw  large  streams,  in  case  of 
fire,  through  hose,  without  the  intervention  of 
engines.  Two  streams  join  the  Hudson  within 
the  city,  and  afford  water  power  for  many  fac- 
tories. Troy  has  several  cotton  mills,  with  paper 
and  slitting  mills,  nail  and  iron  works,  breweries, 
tanneries,  aud  leather  factories.  The  trade  of 
Troy  by  land  is  with  an  extensive  range  of 
couutrv  E.  and  X.,  within  which  there  are  above 
a hundred  cotton  factories.  W.  Troy  is  on  the 
United  Champlain  and  Erie  canal,  and  at  present 
communicates  with  the  rest  of  the  city  by  a 
bridge.  Rensselaer  and  Saratoga  railroad  crosses 
the  Hudson  at  Troy  by  a bridge  1,600  ft.  in 
length,  resting  upon  8 stone  piers.  Troy  was 
first  incorporated  in  1796,  and  has  now  become 
the  third  city  in  the  state,  in  wealth  and  im- 
portance. 

TROWBRIDGE,  a market  town  and  par.  of 
England,  co.  Wilts.,  hum!.  Melksham,  on  a tri- 
butary of  the  Avon,  the  Were,  which  is  here 
crossed  by  a stone  bridge,  21  m.  NW.  Salisbury, 
and  105  m.  WSW.  London  by  Great  Western 
railway.  Pop.  9,626  in  1861.  The  principal 
street  is  spacious,  but  the  others  are  generally 
narrow  aud  inconvenient,  and  though  some  of  the 
houses  are  good,  the  greater  pro(>ortion  are  but 
indifferent.  Many  are,  however,  constructed  of 
stone,  and  tlic  town  is  paved,  and  lighted  with 
gas.  Trowbridge  Church,  a large  and  striking 
edifice,  consists  of  a nave,  chancel,  two  side  aisles, 
with  attached  chapels,  in  the  windows  of  which 
is  a good  deal  of  stained  glass,  and  lofty  X.  and 
8.  (lurches.  The  two  side  aisles  arc  separated 
from  the  nave  by  five  pointed  arches,  springing 
from  clustered  columns,  and  arc  externally  em- 
battled and  ornamented  with  crocketed  pinnacles: 
at  the  W.  extremity  is  a large  tower  with  a 
tapering  spire.  The  living,  a rectory,  worth  6004 
a venr,  is  in  the  gift  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland. 
Trinity  Church,  at  the  W.  end  of  the  town,  is  a 
fine  building,  with  a considerable  numlier  of  free 
sittings.  It  has,  also,  meeting-houses  for  General 
and  1 'articular  Baptists,  Presbyterians,  Wesleyan  s, 
Independents,  and  other  dissenters;  a free  school 
and  an  almshouse.  The  manufacture  of  woollen 
cloth  was  established  in  Trowbridge  at  an  early 
period.  Cassimcrcs,  fancy  kerseys,  and  tweeds, 
and  other  narrow  woollens,  are  the  principal  pro- 
ducts. The  Kennett  and  Avon  canal  (tasscs  about 
1 m.  X.  of  the  town,  placing  it  in  communication 
with  London  on  the  one  band  and  Bristol  on  the 
other.  Trowbridge  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
co.  magistrates,  who  hold  petty  sessions  here 
monthly,  and  a court  of  requests,  for  debts  not 
above  54,  every  three  weeks.  Markets,  Tuesdays, 
Thursdays,  and  Saturdays : fairs,  Aug.  5 to  7,  for 
cattle. 

Crabbe,  the  poet,  was  for  18  years  rector  of  this 
par.,  where  he  died,  Feb.  3rd,  1832. 

TROYES  (an.  Treete  and  AutjHstuixma  Triras- 
slnm).  a tow'ii  of  France,  dep.  Aube,  of  which  it  is 
the  rap.,  on  the  Seine,  winch  partly  surrounds  it, 
You  IV. 
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and  is  partly  diverted  into  its  interior  hv  nume- 
rous canals,  for  the  supply  of  its  various  factories; 
92  m.  ESE.  Paris,  on  the  railway  from  Paris  to 
Basel.  Pop.  34,6 13.  The  town  is  inclosed  by  an 
old  wall  in  pretty  good  condition,  and  has  several 
suburbs.  The  town  is  but  ill-built,  most  of  its 
houses  being  constructed  of  timber ; though  some 
of  its  new  quarters  are  clean  and  sufficiently  well 
laid  out.  Before  the  Revolution,  Troves  com- 
prised 22  pars.,  but  their  number  has  since  been 
greatly  diminished.  The  cathedral  is  a tine  Gothic 
structure,  chietiv  constructed  on  the  site  of  a 
previous  edifice,  in  the  13th  century',  though  not 
finished  till  towards  the  end  of  the  16th.  Its 
interior  length  is  374  ft.;  breadth,  164  ft. ; height 
of  the  vault,  96  fh,  and  of  the  cupola  externally, 
204  ft.  There  is  a good  deal  of  curious  stamen 
glass  in  this  church,  the  figures  representing  the 
king9  of  Franco,  counts  of  Champagne,  bishops  of 
Troves,  and  other  personages  of  the  13th  century, 
in  the  [K>culiar  costume  of  that  ]>eriod,  and  of  the 
size  of  life.  Some  of  the  other  churches  deserve 
being  visited.  The  town-hall  is  an  edifice  of  the 
17th  century',  with  a handsome  front,  and  a ball 
in  which  are  the  marble  busts  of  the  most  distin- 
guished natives  of  Troyes.  The  museum  contains 
collections  of  mineralogy,  natural  history,  and 
paintings;  and  the  public  library  is  said  to  com- 
prise 55,000  printed  vols.,  and  nearly  5,000  MSS. 
The  hall  in  which  these  works  are  placed  is  about 
160  ft.  in  length,  and  30  ft.  in  width;  and  on  its 
panels  are  paintings  by  Gonthier,  representing 
the  princi|>al  achievements  of  Henry  IV.  The 
prefecture,  bishop’s  palace  seminary',  hospital, 
court-house,  public  baths,  and  nlmttoir  are  the 
other  most  remarkable  buildings.  The  environs 
arc  particularly  beautiful.  It  is  the  seat  of  courts 
of  primary  jurisdiction  and  commerce,  a chamber 
of  commerce,  council  of  prud’hommes ; the  resi- 
dence of  an  inspector-general  of  navigation.  It 
has  manufactures  of  cotton,  hosiery',  calico,  woollen 
cloths,  blankets,  and  cotton  and  woollen  yam ; 
with  bleaching  establishment*,  for  which  the 
water  of  the  Seine  is  said  to  be  mast  suitable ; 
and  paper-mills. 

Troyes  was  formerly  the  cap.  of  Champagne, 
and  it  was  here  that  lien.  V.  of  England  espoused 
Catherine  of  France.  In  1429  it  was  taken  from 
the  English  by  the  French  troops,  under  .Joan  of 
Arc.  In  thecampaign  of  1814,  it  was  the  head- 
quarters of  Xapoleou.  Among  the  distinguished 
individuals,  natives  of  Troyes,  may  be  »iK*cified 
Pope  Urban  IV.,  the  sculptor  Girardon,  and  tlic 
painter  Mignard. 

TRURO,  a pari,  and  mun.  bor.  and  market 
town  of  England,  co.  Cornwall,  bund.  Powder,  on 
the  Fal,  7 m.  N.  by*  E.  Falmouth,  and  230  in. 
WSW.  London,  on  the  Great  Western  railway. 
Pop.  of  pari.  bor.  11,337  in  1861.  Truro  is  the 
handsomest,  and,  including  its  suburbs,  the  largest 
town  in  Cornwall.  It  owes  its  increase  ami  pro- 
sperity partly  to  its  being  in  the  centre  of  an  im- 
portant mining  district,  and  a principal  stannarv 
town,  and  partly'  to  its  situation  on  a river  navi- 
gable at  high  water  by  vessels  of  100  tons.  The 
streets  are  partially’  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas. 
The  town  and  bor.  are  comprised  iti  the  3 pars,  of 
St.  Mary,  Kenwyn,  artd  St.  Clement’s.  St.  Mary’s 
church  is  built  of  Roborough  stone,  which,  at  first 
sight,  seems  like  granite,  in  a rich  and  beautiful 
perpendicular  style.  The  interior  has,  however, 
been  modernised;  and  a steeple  has  been  attached 
to  the  church.  The  living,  a rectory  worth  1354 
a year,  is  in  the  gift  of  Lord  Mount  Edgcnimlie. 
There  arc  meeting  houses  for  Independents,  Wes- 
ley ans,  Baptists,  Unitarians,  Friends,  Bryan  ites. 
and  various  other  sects;  and  a grammar  school, 
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founded  in  1760,  which  has  an  income  of  100/.  a 
year,  with  two  exhibitions  at  Exeter  College, 
Oxford.  Sir  H.  Davy  received  hi*  early  educa- 
tion in  this  school.  It  ha*  also  an  almshouse 
and  several  minor  charities,  town  and  coinage 
halls,  a county  infirmary,  barracks,  theatre,  work- 
house,  a small  gaol,  a subscription  library,  and 
several  societies  for  instruction  or  amusement. 
The  export*  of  Truro  consist  chiefly  of  tin  and 
copper,  with  some  paper  and  carpeting  made  in 
the  town. 

Truro  is  of  high  antiquity,  and  had  formerly  a 
castle  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  and  some 
other  ancient  edifices ; but  these  no  longer  exist. 
It  is  said  to  1m*  a bor.  by  prescription ; it*  earliest 
charter  appearing  to  have  been  one  granted  by 
Reginald,  earl  of  Cornwall,  at  an  uncertain  date, 
but  certainly  before  1280.  It  is  now  divided  into 
2 wants,  and  ia  governed  by  a mayor,  5 aider- 
men.  and  18  councillors.  It  has  a commission 
of  the  [M*ace,  a weekly  court  of  reconi,  and  some 
minor  courts.  It  has  sent  2 moms,  to  the  H.  of  C. 
since  the  28  Edward  I.,  the  right  of  voting,  down 
to  the  Reform  Act,  having  been  in  the  mayor  and 
26  capital  burgesses.  The  old  pari.  bor.  comprised 
only  the  central  part  of  the  town,  and  the  adjacent 
part  of  Kcnwvn  par.,  but  the  Boundary  Act  at 
least  doubled  its  former  extent.  Registered  elec- 
tors, 681  in  1866.  Markets,  Wednesday  and  Satur- 
day, and  a cattle  market  the  first  Wednesday  in 
every  month : fairs,  four  times  a year,  principally 
for  cattle. 

TRUXILLO,  or  TRUJILLO,  a town  of  Spain, 
in  Estiemmlura,  prov.  Cnceres,  cap.  dep„  on  the 
Toro,  a tribulnry  of  the  Tagus,  and  on  the  high- 
road between  Madrid  ami  Lisbon,  134  m.  SW.  by 
W.  the  former.  Pop.  4,977  in  1857.  Truxillo  is 
divided  into  the  city,  the  old  town,  and  the 
citadel,  which  successively  occupy  the  foot,  acti- 
vity, and  summit  of  a hill  facing  the  S.  The  city 
is  the  newest  portion  : it  is  well  laid  out,  and  lias 
a fine  square,  and  several  handsome  residences, 
most  of  the  wealthy  inhabitants  having  removed 
thither  from  the  old  town.  In  the  square  is  a 
large  mansion,  once  Whmging  to  the  familv  of 
Pi/.arm,  a native  of  Truxillo;  the  front  of  which 
is  ornamented  with  bas-reliefs  representing  the 
conquest  of  Peru.  The  old  town,  surrounded  by  a 
wall,  is  ill-built  and  dirty;  but  the  castle,  with  a 
mixture  of  ancient  and  Saracenic  architecture,  is 
imposing;  and  the  ap|H*arancc  of  Truxillo  at  n 
distance  is  very  pre|K>s*os*ing.  It  hns  the  usual 
complement  of  churches  and  convents,  with  se- 
veral hospitals,  and  manufactories  of  leather  and 
linen  fabrics. 

The  name  of  this  town  appears  to  1m?  a corrup- 
tion of  'J’urrit  Julia.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the 
Catlra  Julia  of  Ptolemy,  and  several  Roman  anti- 
quities have  been  discovered  in  the  town  and 
neighbourhood. 

Thuxillo,  or  Tm'JIlXO,  a town  of  Colombia, 
in  Venezuela,  cap.  prov.  of  its  own  name,  in  a 
mountainous  valley,  160  m.  NE.  Mara  cay  bo.  Pop. 
estimated  at  8,000.  It  is  said  to  have  Imm*ii  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  opulent  cities  of  this  part  of 
America,  previously  to  its  Wing  pillaged  by  the 
bucancer  Gramont,  in  1678,  when  most  of  its 
inhat>*.  tied  to  Merida.  The  valley  in  which  the 
city  is  built  is  so  narrow  as  to  admit  nowhere  of 
more  than  two  parallel  streets,  and  the  houses  are 
small  and  mean.  There  are  Dominican  and  Fran- 
ciscan convents,  n college,  ami  several  schools. 
The  climate  is  healthy  : the  adjacent  land*  produce 
sugar,  cocoa,  indigo,  coffee,  and  wheat;  the  mut- 
ton is  larger  and  finer  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  prov.  The  inhnb*.  make  superior  cheese  and 
preserves  and  are  famed  for  cleaning  and  carding 
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wool.  Its  trade  is  principally  northward  with 
Carom  and  Maracaybo. 

TSCHERKASK*  (NOVI  or  NEW),  a town  of 
European  Russia,  cap.  of  the  country  of  the  D«n- 
Coasncks,  on  a hill  adjoining  a tributary  of  the 
Don,  290  m.  SSE.  Voroncjc.  Pop.  12,618  in  1858. 
The  town  is  wholly  modem,  having  been  founded 
under  the  auspices'  of  Platoiff  in  1805 : its  streets 
are  regular  ami  broad,  but  most  of  the  buildings 
are  of  wow!.  A triumphal  arch,  of  hewn  stone, 
stands  at  either  extremity  of  the  main  thorough- 
fare, and  there  is  a large  square  in  which  Platoff 
had  begun  to  build  a residence  for  himself.  The 
town  is  a bishop’s  see,  and  has  a new  cathedral, 
gymnasium,  circle-school,  hospital,  and  arsenal. 
It  is  the  seat  of  all  the  government  offices  for  the 
Don-Comack  country,  which  w*cre  removed  thither, 
in  1807,  from  Stam,  or  Old  Tscherkaak,  on  the 
Don,  alniut  10  m.  S.  by  K.,  in  consequence  of  the 
inundations  to  which  the  latter  was  subject.  The 
new*  cap.  is  favourably  placed  to  avoid  this  evil, 
but  it  labours  under  n great  drawback  in  Wing 
near  no  navigable  river.  Staro-Tscherknsk,  which 
formerly  had  16,000  inhah*..  has  now  dwindled 
into  insignificance.  The  new  town  has  annually 
four  large  fairs,  to  one  of  which  goods  to  the  value 
of  upwards  of  2,000,000  roubles  are  frequently 
brought. 

Tl’AM,  an  inland  city  of  Ireland,  prov.  Con- 
naught, co.  Galway,  on  a small  river,  15  m.  E. 
Lough  Corrib,  ami  105  m.  VV.  by  N.  Dublin,  on 
the  Midland  Great  Western  railway.  Pop.  4,642 
in  1861.  The  principal  streets  diverge  from  the 
market-place,  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  some 
of  them  have  latterly  been  widened  and  much 
improved.  Still,  however,  much  squalid  poverty 
is  to  W found  in  the  town  and  its  wretched  out- 
lets. It  is  of  considerable  importance,  in  an  eccle- 
siastical point  of  view,  having  Wen  till  recently 
the  seat  of  a Protestant,  ns  it  still  is  of  a Catholic 
archbishop.  But,  in  1839,  on  the  demise  of  the 
Protestant  prelate,  the  see  was  reduced  from  an 
archbishopric  to  a bishopric,  suffragan  to  Armagh. 
The  Protestant  cathedral  is  a small  plain  building, 
but  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedra!  is  a splendid 
structure,  and  one  of  the  finest  of  the  modern 
Roman  Catholic  churches  in  Ireland.  Here, also,  is 
the  Roman  Catholic  college  of  St.  Jarlath,  founded 
in  1814,  usually  attended  hv  nWut  140  pupils.  It 
hns  also  a numnery,  a diocesan  school,  and  other 
public  schools,  a court  house  and  gaol,  and  bar- 
racks.  The  town  comprises  the  palace  and  hnml- 
some  demesne  of  the  Protestant  bishop.  Tuatn 
sent  2 menu,  to  the  Irish  1L  of  C.  down  to  the 
Union,  when  it  was  disfranchised.  General  ses- 
sions are  held  twice  a year,  and  petty  sessions  on 
Wednesdays:  it  is  a constabulary  station.  The 
manufacture  of  coarse  linens  and  leather  is  carried 
on  to  some  extent ; and  it  has  a brewery  and 
flour  mills,  and  a weekly  newspaper.  Markets  on 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays:  fairs,  May  lU,July4, 
Oct.  20,  and  Dec.  15. 

TUBINGEN,  a town  of  S.  Germany,  kingd. 
Wtlrtcmberg,  circ.  Schwartzwald  on  the  Necknr, 
17  m.  SSW.  Stuttgard,  with  which  it  is  connected 
bv  railway.  Pop.  8,709  in  1861.  Tubingen  i* 
old  and  irregularlv  built : its  principal  edifice  is 
the  castle,  formerly  the  stronghold  of  the  pfalz  - 
graves  of  Tubingen,  but  now  appropriated  to  the 
university  of  Wtlrtcmberg.  This  university  was 
founded  in  1477 ; and  the  famous  reformers  Mc- 
loncthon  and  Rauchliti,  were  among  its  earliest 
rofessors : it  has  both  a Roman  Catholic  and  a 
’rotestant  theological  faculty.  The  university 
hns  an  observatory,  botanic  garden,  cabinets  of 
mineralogy*  am!  zoology,  ami  a good  library.  The 
chief  support  of  the  inhabs.  of  Tubingen  is  dc- 
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rived  fmm  the  supply  of  this  and  the  other  public 
schools,  but  they  hnve  also  a few  manufactures  of 
woollens  and  gunpowder. 

TUCUMAN,  a town  and  cap.  of  the  prov.  of 
the  same  name,  in  the  Argentine  republic,  in  a 
fertile  plain  on  a tributary  of  the  Medinas,  ami 
on  the  high  road  between  Buenos  Avres  and 
Potoai;  about  815  m.  NNW,  Cordova;  lat.  86® 
49*  S.,  long.  64°  55'  W.  Pop.  estimated  at  13,000. 
It  has  a cathedral,  several  convents,  and  a Jesuits’ 
college ; but  the  in  halts,  generally,  from  their 
remote  inland  position,  appear  to  hnve  made  little 
progress  in  science,  or  the  arts  of  civilised  life. 
Their  principal  trade  is  in  oxen  and  mules. 

Tucuman  was  founded  in  1685.  It  is  memo- 
rable in  history  as  the  place  at  which  the  de- 
claration of  the  independence  of  the  Plata  pro  vs. 
was  first  promulgated,  and  where  their  lirst  con- 
gress was  neld  in  1816. 

TUDELA  (an.  TuUki\t  a city  of  Spain,  prov.  I 
Navarre,  in  which  it  holds  the  second  rank  on  the 
Ebro,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Queilos,  and  near 
the  commencement  of  the  great  canal  of  Aragon ; 
50  m.  MV.  Saragossa,  on  the  railway  from  Sa- 
ragossa to  Biltmo.  Pop.  8,925  in  i857.  The 
Ebro  is  here  crossed  by  a noble  bridge,  of  uncer- 
tain origin,  400  yards  In  length,  having  17  arches. 
Tudela  w-as  formerly  fortified,  but  nothing  remains 
of  its  ancient  walls  except  the  gates.  Its  streets 
are  narrow,  crooked,  and  dirty ; its  houses  lofty, 
and  mostly  of  brick : there  are  many  private 
and  some  public  fountains,  and  the  remains,  in 
several  places,  of  baths,  constructed  by  the  Moors. 
Along  the  river  are  some  shaded  public  walks.  It 
has  a cathedral,  in  which  Blanche,  of  Castile,  the 
queen  of  Peter  the  Cruel,  was  buried  ; many  other 
churches  and  convents,  two  hospitals,  an  oqdian 
asylum,  workhouse,  prison,  society  of  public  good, 
Latin  and  medical  schools.  Its  inhabs.  manu- 
facture coarse  woollens,  hair  fabrics,  soap,  tiles, 
bricks,  and  earthenware,  and  trade  in  oil.  flour, 
and  wine,  esteemed  the  best  in  the  prov.  Tudela 
has  two  large  annual  fairs;  one  from  1st  to  21st 
March,  and  the  other  from  22d  July  to  10th 
August. 

It  has  given  birth  to  several  distinguished  cha- 
racters, including,  amongst  others,  the  Jewish  tra- 
veller of  the  12th  century,  the  rabbi  Benjamin 
Ben  Jonah,  commonly  called  Benjamin  of  Tudela. 
On  the  23d  of  Nov.,  1808,  a French  army,  under 
Marshnl  1-jisnes,  completely  defeated,  in  the  vici- 
nity of  this  town,  a greatly  superior  Spanish  force 
under  Castaffos.  The  latter  lost  about  8,000  men, 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  and  were  com- 
pletely dispersed. 

TULA,  a gov.  of  European  Russia,  principally 
between  the  63rd  and  both  degs.  of  N.  lat.,  and 
tlic  36th  and  30th  of  E.  long.,  having  N.  the  go- 
vernment of  Moscow,  E.  that  of  Hiaznn,  S.  OrlofF, 
and  W.  Kaluga.  Length,  about  130  m. ; average 
breadth,  about  85  m.  Area  estimated  at  11,200 
sq.  m.  Pop.  1,172,2-19  in  1858.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  populous  of  the  Russian  governments. 
It  slopes  generally  to  the  N.  and  E.,  in  which 
direction  the  Oka  flows,  forming  its  NW.  and  N. 
boundary.  The  Don  rises  in  this  government. 
The  surface  is  an  undulating  plain,  and,  though 
not  very  fertile,  it  produces  a good  deal  of  com, 
with  beans,  turnips,  mustard,  flax,  hemp,  tobacco, 
potatoes,  and  other  vegetables.  The  peasants, 
almost  everywhere,  have  gardens  in  which  they 
grow  fruit,  the  climate  being  tolerably  mild  and 
healthy.  Iren  is  abundant,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  the  cap.  iron  mines  extend  over  an  area 
of  10  sq.  m. ; but  the  metal  is  of  inferior  quality, 
and  iron  is  one  of  the  chief  imports  into  the 
government.  A bad  sort  of  coal  has,  also,  been 
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[ met  with,  but  wood  and  charcoal  continue  to  lw 
; the  principal  fuel  used  in  the  forges  and  other 
| factories.  Forests  cover  about  one-sixth  part  of  the 
surface.  The  dwellings,  or  rather  the  huts,  of 
the  | peasants,  are  paltry  in  appearance,  and  simple 
in  structure.  Except  in  the  capital  there  are 
hardly  any  manufacturing  establishments  other 
than  tanneries,  breweries,  and  distilleries,  the  last 
two  being  on  a very  extensive  scale.  The  ex- 
ports consist  principally  of  com,  hemp,  and  flax, 
with  cutlery,  jewellery,  and  hardware,  from  Tula; 
the  latter,  with  Brelef,  being  the  chief  seat  of 
commerce.  In  this  government  is  the  canal  of 
Ivanof,  uniting  the  Oka  with  the  Don,  excavated 
by  the  Swedish  prisoners  in  Russia  early  in  the 
18th  century.  Tula  has  been  a separate  govern- 
ment since  1796;  it  is  divided  into  12  districts  : 
chief  towns,  Tula  the  caj>.,  Brelef,  Venef,  and 
Odfilef.  Its  inhabs.  arc  nearly  all  Russians,  with 
some  German  colonists.  In  respect  of  public  in- 
struction, Tula  is  subordinate  to  the  university 
of  Moscow. 

Tula,  a town  of  European  Russia,  cap.  of  the 
above  government,  on  both  sides  the  Upa,  110  m. 
S.  Moscow',  on  the  railway  from  Moscow  to  Orel. 
Pop.  57,705  in  1858.  This  town,  the  ‘Sheffield 
and  Birmingham  ’ of  Russia,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  in  the  empire.  Seen  from  a distance, 
it  has  an  inijicsing  upjwarance.  A very  handsome 
church,  with  white  columns,  npjienrs  above  the 
town,  which  occupies  an  extensive  vale,  and  is 
filled  with  spires  and  domes.  The  entrances,  on 
both  the  N.  and  S.  shies,  are  through  triumphal 
arches,  made  of  wood  painted  to  imitate  marble. 

; It  is  divided  into  several  quarters,  the  communi- 
cation between  them  being  kept  up  by  a numls  r 
of  wooden  and  stone  bridges;  and  there  are  seve- 
ral suburbs.  There  are  two  convents  ami  twenty- 
six  churches  in  Tula,  all  of  stone;  but  the  edifices 
which  chiefly  attract  the  stranger's  attention  arc 
the  gun  manufactory,  the  gymnasium  for  the  go- 
vernment; Alexander's  school,  opened  in  1802  f«»r 
the  education  of  youth,  at  the  expense  of  the  no- 
bility ; tlie  foundling  hospital,  a branch  of  that  of 
Moscow;  the  house  of  correction,  prison,  arsenal, 
theatre,  gottinoi  tlror,  or  building  for  the  preserva- 
tion and  sale  of  merchandise.  The  shops  in  the 
latter  present  more  activity  and  industry  than  arc 
usually  met  with  in  Russian  towns,  and  some  of 
the  merchants  are  reputed  rich.  There  is  a con- 
tinual mixture  of  wood  and  stone  houses;  hut 
some  streets  are  lined  on  both  sides  with  stone 
edifices,  many  of  which  are  massive  and  in  good 
taste. 

The  musket  manufactory,  though  commenced 
at  an  earlier  period,  is  indebted  for  its  original  im- 
portance to  Peter  the  Great,  It  was  remodelled 
and  improved  by  Catherine  II.  in  1785;  but  its 
present  excellence  is  mainlv  owing  to  Mr.  Jones 
of  Birmingham,  invited  into  itussia  in  1817.  About 
7,000  men  and  9.600  women  are  employed  in  this 
factory,  betides  3,500  hands  in  subsidiary  occupa- 
tions.’ About  70,000  muskets  and  50,000  swords 
are  said  to  be  annually  made  here,  exclusive  of 
great  numbers  of  carbines,  pistols,  bayonets,  and 
pikes.  The  metal  employed  comes  wholly  from 
Siberia,  and  is  of  excellent  quality.  The  work- 
men in  the  gun  factory  enjoy  peculiar  immunities 
and  privileges ; they  form  a separate  lxidy,  and 
hnve  their  judges  selected  from  among  themselves. 
They  are  divided  into  five  trades ; barrel-makers, 
lock-makers,  stock-makers,  furnishing-makers,  and 
makers  of  Fmnll  arms.  The  arms  made  at  this 
factory,  though  they  want  the  neatness  and  finish 
of  the  muskets  of  Birmingham,  are  of  very  good 
quality.  Some,  also,  of  the  fire  arms  and  swords 
made  There  arc  very  highly  finished ; but  these  ore 
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comparatively  high  priced.  Among  the  other 
fabrics  of  Tula  are  mathematical  and  physical 
instruments,  jewellery,  and  platina  wares,  with 
silk  and  hat  fabrics.  The  town  is  the  residence  of 
a military  governor,  with  authority  extending 
over  the  governments  of  Tula,  Tamboff,  Riason, 
Orlof,  Voroneje,  and  sometimes  Kaluga. 

Ancient  Tula,  which  existed  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, did  not  occupy  the  site  of  the  modem  town, 
though  it  was  at  no  great  distance.  The  present 
city  was  founded  in  1509,  by  Vassili-lvanovitch, 
who  fortified  it  with  a stone  and  brick  wall.  Its 
defences,  however,  were  insufficient  to  prevent  its 
being  frequently  plundered  by  the  Tartars,  it  being 
on  the  high  road  to  Moscow  from  the  Crimea.  It 
has  often  suffered  severely  from  tire,  the  last  visit- 
ation being  in  1834. 

TULLAMORE,  an  inland  town  of  Ireland,  prov. 
Leinster,  King's  co.,  of  which  it  is  now  the  cap., 
on  the  Tullamote  river,  an  affluent  of  the  llrosna, 
and  on  the  line  of  the  Grand  ('anal,  in  the  centre 
of  the  Bog  of  Allen,  49  m.  YV.  by  S.  Dublin.  Pop. 
4,791  in  1861,  In  consequence  of  its  advan- 
tageous position  on  the  Grand  Canal,  Tullamore, 
which  in  1790  was  an  obscure  village,  has  risen 
to  be  the  principal  town  of  the  co.  The  streets 
are  wide  and  regular,  and  the  shops  and  private 
dwellings  are  most  respectable.  Large  quail  tit  ies  of 
com  and  other  articles  of  provision  are  shipped 
here  for  the  metropolis.  In  consequence  of  its 
increasing  size  and  inqiortance,  the  assizes  and 
other  co.  business  were  transferred  thither  in  1833 
from  Phili)&towi].  The  principal  public  buildings 
arc  the  court-house  nnd  gaol,  on  the  radiating 
plan,  which  stand  contiguous,  on  a raised  platform, 
at  the  W.  end  of  the  town.  It  has  also  a parish 
church,  a large  Rom.  Cath.  chapel,  a Quaker  and 
two  Methodist  meeting-houses,  some  Large  public 
schools,  a market-house,  barracks,  and  infirmary. 
It  is  a constabulary  station,  1ms  three  breweries 
and  two  distilleries,  and  large  quantities  of  bricks 
are  made  in  the  vicinity.  Markets  on  Tuesdays 
and  Saturdays.  Fairs : May  10,  July  10,  and 
October  21. 

Adjoining  the  town  is  Cliarlcville  Forest,  the 
seat  of  its  noble  proprietor,  the  Earl  of  Charle- 
ville,  to  whom?  lils-rality  and  munificence  the  town 
is  greatly  indebted.  The  pleasure  grounds  are  open 
to  the  inhabs. 

TULLE,  a town  of  France,  drfp.  Correze,  of 
which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  Corrfeze,  72  m.  SW. 
Clermont.  Pop.  12,413  in  1861.  The  town  stands 
partly  on  the  steep  declivities  on  either  side  the 
river,  and  partly  on  the  narrow  space  of  ground 
between.  It  is  small,  and  its  buildings  are  old  and 
unprepossessing ; but  it  has  a pleasant  promenade 
on  the  river’s  bank,  good  quays,  many  bridges, 
a church  in  a semi-Gothic,  semi-Carloviugian 
style,  a well-planned  court  of  justice,  some  large 
buildings  appropriated  to  a manufactory  of  fire- 
arms, a well-kept  hospital,  gendarmerie  barracks, 
a departmental  prison,  college,  seminary,  theatre, 
and  public  library  of  2,000  vola.  It  has  several 
mansions  ornamented  with  Gothic  and  other  sculp- 
tures, testifying  the  opulence  of  its  ancient  families. 
One  house’  in  particular,  in  the  principal  square, 
called  the  Maimm  Sage,  and  dating  from  the  four- 
teenth century,  has  its  front  decorated  with  ara- 
besques in  good  taste  and  of  superior  execution. 
The  cemetery  of  Tulle  b in  a remarkable  situat  ion, 
on  an  isolated  hill  commanding  the  town,  on  which 
also  is  a lofty  square  tower,  supposed  to  have  been 
built  by  the  Romans,  which  has  long  served  for 
a prison. 

Tulle  has  tribunals  of  original  jurisdiction  nnd 
commerce,  a school  of  geometry,  a society  of  agri- 
culture, and  manufactures  of  wax  candles,  oil, 
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nails,  and  hardware,  paper,  and  leather;  but  it  is 
a curious  fact,  that  though  the  linen  fabric  called 
TulU  most  probably  derived  its  name  from  this 
town,  it  is  no  longer  produced  either  here  or  in 
the  neighbourhood.  It  has  twelve  fairs  a year, 
one  of  which,  lasting  the  three  first  days  of  June, 
b a great  mart  for  horses.  The  priuci|»al  races 
within  a circle  of  several  deps.  arc  held  near  Tulle, 
The  town  is  supposed  to  he  not  older  than  the 
seventh  century;  but  about  3 m.  northward  are 
the  ruins  of  Tiutignac,  probably  the  Ratuutum  of 
Ptolemy,  exhibiting  traces  of  a large  amphi- 
theatre, and  of  other  extensive  edifices. 

TUN  BRIDGE,  or  TONBRIDGE,  a market 
town  and  par  of  England,  co.  Kent,  lathe  Ayles- 
ford,  huud.  Tunbridge,  on  the  Medway.  27  m.  SK. 
London,  on  the  South  Eastern  railway.  Pop. 
5,919  in  1861.  Tl»e  town  appears  to  have  owed 
its  origin  to  a strong  fortress  erected  in  the  eleventh 
century,  of  which  the  entrance  gate,  tianked  by 
two  round  towers,  nnd  part  of  the  keep  still  re- 
main. It  consists  principally  of  one  long,  wide, 
and  pretty  well  built  street,  paved,  lighted,  and 
very  clean.  The  public  buildings  include  the 
church,  grammar  school,  town-hall,  nnd  market- 
house.  Several  bridges  cross  the  Medway,  which 
is  here  divided  into  different  streams,  the  principal 
being  erected  in  1775,  from  a design  by  Mr.  Milne, 
architect  of  Blackfriars  Bridge,  London.  There 
are  several  dissenting  chapels.  The  grammar 
school,  founded  in  1554,  by  Sir  Andrew  Judd,  a 
native  of  the  town,  is  under  the  government  of 
the  Skinners'  Company,  and  has  one  exhibition  to 
either  university  of  18/.,  two  of  12/.,  six  of  10/., 
anil  several  to  a less  amount ; besides  which,  866/. 
arc  paid  for  master’s  salary,  leaving  a considerable 
annual  surplus.  There  arc  alsmt  forty-five  scho- 
lars on  the  foundation.  Holme's  school  at  South- 
borough,  at  which  tiflv  children  are  taught  the 
rudiments  of  instruction,  has  an  income  of  108/.  a 
year;  and  there  are  several  minor  establishments 
for  education,  liesides  various  other  endowments 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  amounting  altogether 
to  upward*  of  50/.  a year.  The  town  has  a mar- 
ket on  Friday,  and  four  annual  fairs.  The  gram- 
mar school  has  had  some  very  distinguished  mas- 
ters, among  whom  may  be  specified  the  learned 
Vicesimus  Knox,  D.D.,  author  of  ‘ Moral  and 
Literary  Essays,'  a treatise  on  4 Littoral  Education,’ 
and  various  other  popular  and  exceedingly  useful 
works.  Dr.  Knox  succeeded  his  father  as  master 
of  the  school  in  1778;  and  having  held  the  situa- 
tion for  thirty-three  years,  or  till  1812,  he  was  in 
hb  turn  succeeded  by  lvis  son.  The  doctor  died 
at  Tunbridge  in  1821. 

The  favourite  watering-place,  Tunbridge  Wells, 
b partly  in  this  par.  and  partly  in  those  of  Sped- 
liurst  nnd  F rant  in  Sussex,  being  about  5 m.  S. 
Tunbridge,  on  the  railway  to  Hastings.  Tun- 
bridge Wells  consists  of  several  divisions,  as 
Mounts  Ephraim,  Sion,  and  Pleasant,  nnd  the 
Welb;  the  pump  and  assembly  rooms,  public  pa- 
rades, chapel  of  King  Charles  the  Martyr  being 
in  the  latter.  The  springs,  which  were  first  dis- 
covered in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  soon  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  fashionable  world.  Henrietta 
Maria,  queen  of  Charles  I.,  paid  a visit  to  the 
wells;  but  there  being  at  that  period  no  houses 
nearer  than  Tunbruige,  and  those  not  |iarticularly 
suitable  for  such  a guest,  her  majesty  and  her 
suite  lodged  in  tents  pitched  on  Bishop's  Down. 
The  wells  were  also  visited  by  Catherine,  queeu  of 
Charles  II.,  Queen  Anne,  anil  other  distingubhed 
personages.  The  water  b a chalybeate,  with  an 
excess  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  very  similar  to  that 
of  the  Pouhan  spring  at  Spa  in  Belgium. 

Tunbridge  \\  ells  resembles  Spa  in  some  other 


particulars;  as  in  its  manufactures,  Jtoys,  boxes, 
and  tnmed  wares  being  made  here  in  great  va- 
riety, and  also  in  its  being  much  less  frequented 
now  than  formerly  by  the  leaders  of  the  haut  ton. 
The  season  for  taking  the  waters  continues  from 
May  to  November.  There  are  races  in  August, 
which  are  tolerably  well  attended.  The  church 
at  Tunbridge  is  Bituatcd  at  the  junction  of  the 
three  parishes  of  .Spedhurat,  Tunbridge,  and 
Frant,  and  is  partly  in  each.  The  air  of  this  dis- 
trict is  pure  and  salubrious,  and  is,  perha|ts, 
little  less  efficacious  than  the  waters  in  removing 
complaints. 

TUNIS  (an.  Zewjitania  and  Bizacivm,  the  E. 
portion  of  the  Africa  of  P.  Mela,  with  part  of 
Gartulia ),  a kingdom  or  regency  of  N.  Amca,  a 
nominal  dependency  of  the  Turkish  empire,  prin- 
cipally between  the  33rd  and  37th  (legs,  of  N.  lat., 
and  tfic  9th  and  11th  of  E.  long. ; having  SE.  the 
regency  of  Tripoli,  NW.  that  of  Algiers,  S.  and 
\\ . the  desert,  anti  N.  and  E.  the  Mediterranean. 
Length  N.  to  S.  about  400  m.  Its  area  has  been 
roughly  calculated  at  72,000  sq.  m.  The  pop.  has 
been  variously  estimated ; but  it  may  be  taken 
at  about  2 or  2(  millions,  of  whom  from  7,000 
to  10,000  may  be  Turks,  about  the  same  number 
Christians.  112,000  renegades,  100,000  Jews,  and 
the  remainder  Arabs.  Moors,  and  Berbers,  the 
Arnlis  being  the  most  numerous.  This  terri- 
tory is  traversed  by  several  branches  of  the  chain 
of  Atlas,  one  of  which  separates  it  from  the  Bitud- 
cl-Jerid,  or  ‘ country  of  dates.'  The  S.  part  of  the 
regency  is  mostly  a sandy  waste,  and  some  other 
parts  are  desert;  but  many  tracts  are  of  the 
highest  fertility,  particularly  those  watered  by 
the  Mejerdah.  This  river,  the  Bagrada  of  the 
ancients,  is  formed  by  the  union  of  two  streams, 
on  the  W.  frontier  of  Tunis,  and  runs  thence- 
forward, generally  NE.,  entering  the  Mediterranean 
about  lut.  37°  N.,  long.  10°  K.,  a few  m.  X.  of  the 
site  of  Carthage.  Flowing  through  a rich  and 
fertile  country,  it  becomes  highly  impregnated 
with  soil 

‘ Turbidns  arentes  lento  pedosulcat  arenas 
Bagnula.’  Stilus  I tal.,  lib.  vi.  140. 

The  Mejerdah  receives  no  large  tributary,  nor 
is  there  any  other  considerable  river  in  the  regency. 
In  the  S.,  about  40  m.  inland,  is  the  Sibnah,  a 
remarkable  tract  70  m.  in  length,  NE.  to  SYV., 
portions  of  which  formed  the  Pains  Lyhia-.  P. 
Tritoms, , of  antiquity.  In  winter  it  is  covered  with 
water  to  the  depth  of  2 or  8 ft.,  but  at  other  times 
it  is  a dry  plain,  the  surface  being  entirely  covered 
with  a salt  inerunt  ration.  Sir  G.  Temple,  who, 
ill  the  dry  season,  spent  seven  hours  in  creasing 
the  Sibhah,  says  (Excursions  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, ii.  100)  that,  on  approaching  it,  * the  grass 
and  bushes  become  gradually  scarcer ; then  follows 
a tract  of  sand,  which,  some  way  bevond,  is  in 
parts  covered  with  a very  thin  layer  of  salt;  this, 
as  you  advance,  becomes  thicker,  and  more  united ; 
then  we  find  it  in  a compact  or  unbroken  mass  or 
sheet,  which  can,  however,  be  fienotratcd  with  a 
sword  or  other  sharp  instrument ; and  here  I found 
it  to  be  11  inches  in  depth ; and  finally,  in  the 
centre,  it  becomes  so  hard,  deep,  and  concent  rated, 
as  to  baffle  all  attcrapta  at  breaking  its  surface, 
except  with  a pickaxe.  The  salt  is  considerably 
weaker  than  that  of  the  sea,  and  is  not  adapted 
to  preserving  previsions,  though  its  flavour  is  very 
agreeable.’  About  the  centre  of  the  lake  are  the 
foundations  of  a circular  tower,  where  caravnns 
halt  to  feed  their  camels ; and  in  several  parts  are 
elevated  plateaux,  forming  islands  in  the  rainy 
season,  the  largest  of  which,  covered  with  a 
luxuriant  vegetation  of  date  palms,  is  the  Phla 
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of  Herodotus.  The  Arabs  have  a tradition  that 
this  lake  once  communicated  with  the  sea  by 
means  of  a river,  but  no  traces  of  such  communi- 
cation appear  to  exist  at  present.  There  are  no 
other  inland  lakes  of  consequence,  but  several 
considerable  arms  of  the  sea,  as  the  Gulf  of 
Biserta  (an.  Sinus  Hipponensis)  and  the  Lake  of 
Tunis.  The  coasts  of  Tunis  are  greatly  indented 
by  bars,  those  of  Tunis,  Hamamet,  and  the  Gulf 
of  Gabes,  or  Leaser  Syrtis,  being  the  principal 
The  principal  promontories  and  headlands  are  the 
Dakhul,  a long  tongue  of  land  terminating  in 
Cape  Bon  (an.  Prom.  Mercurii ),  the  scene  of 
several  events  in  the  5th  book  of  the  ^Eneid ; 
Capes  Serra,  Kas-el-abiad,  or  the  white  promon- 
tory  (an.  P.  Cunthdum),  and  Ras-Zibceb  (an. 
P . A f mUI inis).  The  shores  in  the  N.  are  fre- 
quently bold,  but  in  the  S.  they  are  low  and 
sandy. 

The  geology  of  this  country  has  been  little  or  not 
at  all  studied ; nor  have  its  mineral  resources  been 
turned  to  profit  for  many  ages.  Copper  and  load 
were  among  the  exports  of  the  Carthaginians; 
and  these  metals,  with  silver,  are  still  to  be  found 
in  the  mountains : there  Is  also  a quicksilver  mine 
near  Porto  Farina,  but  mining  is  alt<y?ether  neg- 
lected. The  climate  appears  to  be  less  hot  than 
might  have  been  supposed.  Sir  G.  Temple,  already 
quoted,  says,  the  average  heat  in  Aug.  and  Sept, 
at  Tunis  is  83°  Fah. ; and  in  the  year  of  his  visit, 
the  thermometer  seldom  rose  to*%°,  and  never 
exceeded  that  limit.  From  the  19th  Dec.  1832, 
to  the  19th  Jan.  1833,  it  averaged  5 o]° ; the 
highest  range  during  that  period  being  60°,  and 
the  lowest  52°.  Rainy  weather  commences  about 
the  end  of  Oct.,  and  continues,  at  intervals,  till 
Mav.  As  early  as  Jan.  the  surface  is  covered 
with  fresh .verdure ; and,  on  the  whole,  the  climate 
may  be  said  to  be  healthy  as  well  as  pleasant.  It  is 
true  that  the  plague  is  not  unfrequent,  and  that 
its  ravages  have  lieen  supposed  to  be  a principal 
cause  of  the  depopulation  that  is  admitted  to 
have  taken  place  during  the  last  half  century. 
But  this  is  to  be  ascribed  far  more  to  the  slult- 
tifihness  of  the  inhahs.,  and  the  want  of  pre- 
cautions, than  to  any  thing  unfavourable  in  the 
climate. 

The  vegetation  is,  for  the  most  part,  the  same 
as  m the  adjacent  regency  of  Algiers,  and  on  the 
opposite  shores  of  Sicily  and  S.  Italy;  the  olive, 
pistachio,  carob,  with  dates,  melons,  and  the  lotus, 
ore  common  pnalucta.  This  region  was,  in  an- 
tiquity, celebrated  for  its  extraordinary*  fertility. 
It  exported  large  quantities  of  com  to  Rome,  of 
which  it  was  one  of  the  granaries.  Pliny,  in 
sjteaking  of  the  extraordinary  productiveness  of 
the  soil,  states  that  a plant  of  wheat  ( tritimm ), 
sent  from  it  to  Augustus,  had  little  short  of  400 
stalks ; and  another,  sent  to  Nero,  had  340.  In 
antiquity,  indeed,  the  common  opinion  was,  that 
in  this  favoured  region  the  labour  of  the  husband- 
man was  rewarded  by  the  enormous  increase  of 
one  hundred  fold.  Hence,  says  Silius  Italicus : 

“■  ■ - ‘ seu  sunt  Byiaeca  oordi 

Bare  magis,  centum  Cereri  frutlcantlaoulmls.’ 

Lib.  lx.  lln.  304. 

And  it  would  Mill  seem  to  be  endowed  with  the 
same  wonderful  productiveness.  Sir  G.  Temple 
nova,  that  ‘ whilst  halting  in  n field  of  young 
barley  to  feed  our  horses  with  its  tempting  crop 
I counted  on  one  plant  97  shoots  or  stalks  anti 
this  was  not  selected  by  me  as  being  the  lamest, 
hut  as  the  nearest  to  where  I was  sitting.’  (Ex- 
cursions, ii.  108.)  In  fact,  there  cannot  he  a 
doubt,  that  were  Tunis  subject  to  an  intelligent 
government,  it  would,  at  no  distant  period,  fur- 
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nbh  largo  quantities  of  com  for  exportation.  At 
present,  indeed,  such  is  the  undiminished  fertility 
of  the  soil,  that  a surplus  is  raised  for  exportation, 
notwithstanding  the  oppression  and  extortiou  to 
which  the  husbandman  must  submit.  The  go- 
vernment assessor  goes  into  a field  while  the  crop 
is  iu  ear,  and  values  it  according  to  his  caprice: 
taking  care,  however,  to  lie  always  above,  and 
never  below,  the  mark.  The  owner  is  then  obliged 
to  pay  a tithe  on  this  supposed  value  of  his  future 
crop,  though,  when  harvest  time  has  arrived,  he 
tinds,  perhaps,  that  it  does  not  exceed  one-fourth 
part  of  the  sum  at  which  it  was  estimated.  The 
sAme  is  the  case  with  olives,  the  principal  re- 
source of  the  country;  and  these,  moreover,  are 
not  allowed  to  be  gathered  till  an  order  to  that 
effect  has  been  received;  and  in  consequence  of 
the  great  delay  which  often  takes  place  in  send- 
ing it,  the  fruit  frequently  falls  and  rots  on  the 
ground,  the  owner  not  being  permitted  to  pick 
it  up : he  is  also  obliged  to  send  his  olives,  when 
they  have  finally  been  collected,  to  mills  esta- 
blished by  the  bey,  who  derives  therefrom  a con- 
siderable profit.  (Temple,  i.  225,  22(1.)  We  need 
not,  therefore,  be  surprised  that  agriculture  should 
lie  almost  wholly  neglected  And  abandoned,  no 
♦mo  venturing  to  cultivate  more  ground  than  is 
sufficient  to  supply  his  immediate  wonts,  and  to 
furnish  the  taxes  to  government.  Wheat,  barley, 
sorgho,  maize,  and  millet  arc  the  grains  prin- 
cipally raised;  in  the  S„  the  date  tree  supplies 
the  Arabs,  not  only  with  their  principal  nutri- 
ment, but,  also,  with  their  fuel,  and  the  materials 
for  most  of  their  domestic  furniture.  Cotton  and 
indigo  have  been  introduced  into  culture  some- 
what recently ; in  some  parts  saffron,  white  mul- 
berry, and  opium  are  grown,  anil  tobacco  Is  pretty 
general.  The  sugar  cane  succeeds  well,  but  no 
sugar  is  made.  Ilere  arc  all  the  fruits  of  southern 
Europe,  as  |K>megrnnatcs,  oranges,  and  lemons, 
figs,  and  jujubes;  and  the  vines  on  the  northern 
coast  yield  excellent  raisins,  most  of  which  are 
lined  for  exportation,  but  apples  and  pears  de- 
generate. 

Among  other  products  of  importance  is  hennnh 
{AUwnmih  Arabum ),  much  used,  says  an  English 
traveller,  Mr.  Shaw  (Travels  in  Uarbary),  ‘ as  a 
dye  for  ladies'  Imnds  and  horses’  legs,’  and  which 
is  a chief  article  of  trade  at  (tabes.  This  plant, 
where  not  annually  cut  and  kept  low,  grows  to  10 
or  12  ft.  in  height,  putting  out  clusters  of  small 
flowers,  having  an  odour  of  camphor.  The  dvc  is 
a bright  orange,  or  tawny  saffron.  The  leaves 
are  picked  twice  a year,  dried  and  powdered,  and 
in  this  state  sold  in  all  the  markets  of  the  E. 
The  powder,  formed  into  a paste,  is  applied  to 
the  part  required,  and  then  bandaged  round.  The 
plant  is  cut  level  with  the  ground  as  soon  as  the 
leaves  have  been  picked.  The  bennah,  like  the 
date  palm,  requires  to  lie  frequently  watered,  for 
which  purpose  the  plantations  are  divided  into 
squares,  and  enclosed  by  banks ; a stream  is  then 
admitted  into  them,  and  allowed  to  flow  for  a 
certain  time  every  week,  generally  an  hour  a day, 
and  two  hours  during  the  night,  each  square  being 
watered  in  turn.  The  expenses  of  watering  are 
defrayed  by  the  various  occupants,  in  proportion 
to  their  number  of  squares.  This  system  of  irri- 
gation is  noticed  by  Pliny.  (1.  lib.  xviii  cap.  22.) 

Ilorses,  mules,  camels,  and  oxen  are  used  for 
field  labour,  and,  with  sheep,  are  the  principal 
domestic  animals.  The  breed  of  horses  has  de- 
teriorated, in  consequence  of  the  government 
seizing  fur  its  use  those  that  are  most  valuable. 
The  cattle  arc  small,  but  good,  and  many  are  sent 
to  Malta.  .Some  of  the  sheep  are  very  fine,  and 
all  have  the  large  fat  tail  which  characterises  the 


African  breeds.  The  Merino  breed  is  said  to  have 
been  originally  introduced  into  Siwiiu  from  Bar- 
harv.  The  lion,  panther,  jackal,  wild  boar,  jerboa, 
and  genet  arc  among  the  wild  animals.  The 
banks  of  the  Bagrnda  are  celebrated  in  history  for 
the  stubborn  resistance  which  on  enormous  ser- 
pent (120  ft,  in  length),  found  on  its  banks,  is  said 
to  have  upjmsed  to  the  progress  of  the  Homan  army 
under  Rcgulus!  (Liv.  Epist.,  lib.  xviii. ; A ulus 
Gellius,  lib.  vii.  cap.  8.)  But  it  is  now  generally 
acknowledged  that  many  apocryphal  statements 
have  I Mien  mixed  up  with  the  history  and  fate  of 
Hegulus ; and  the  prtrlium  grande  att/ue  acre  with 
the  serpent  does  not  certainly  seem  to  be  the  most 
authentic  part  of  the  story.  At  all  events,  this 
gigantic  brood  of  reptiles  has  now  luckily  dis- 
appeared; and  Sir  (i.  Temple  says  that  the  largest 
of  those  existing  never  exceed  12  ft,  in  length. 
The  locusts,  which  often  visit  the  country  in 
clouds,  eating  up  ‘every  green  thing,’  are  incom- 
parably more  destructive  than  the  reptiles.  Largo 
quantities  of  fine  coral  are  found  round  the  coasts, 
wdiicli  are  visited  in  consequence  by  Sicilian  and 
Neapolitan  fishermen. 

Manufactures  are  few ; they  comprise  some  silk, 
linen  and  woollen  fabrics,  and  leather;  but  the  prin- 
cipal are  simp  and  the  beretti , or  ml  caps  of  Tunis, 
so  well  known  throughout  the  Mediterranean. 
The  principal  soap-works  are  at  Susa.  The  soap 
is  of  good  quality,  and  the  soft  especially  is  much 
esteemed.  Little  is  prepared  on  a s|>ecuiative  an- 
ticipation of  a demand  fur  exportation,  but  any 
quantity  may  be  had  by  contracting  for  it  a few 
months  beforehand.  The  manufacture  of  skull- 
cojw  Is  said  to  have  employed  formerly  more  than 
50,000  persons,  and  8,000  bales  of  Spanish  wool 
were  annually  used.  At  present  it  is  reduced  to 
one* third  of  this  extent,  spurious  imitations  of  the 
Tunis  caps  having  been  made  in  Marseilles  and 
Leghorn.  The  dye  employed  for  the  caps  is  the 
kenhes  chiefly ; the  process  of  dyeing  is  con- 
ducted mostly  at  Zaghwan,  an  inland  town,  the 
water  of  which  gives  great  brilliancy  and  perma- 
nency to  the  colours.  Previously  to  their  being 
dyed,  the  caps  are  boiled  for  a whole  day  in  alum- 
water.  The  woollen  cloth  made  in  the  regency, 
principally  at  Jcrba.  is  tliin,  resembling  soft  serge. 
Morocco  leather  is  made  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties, and  dyed  skins  arc  articles  of  extensive  ex- 
port. Though  cochineal  is  used  in  dyeing,  and 
the  prickly  pear  grows  most  luxuriantly  in  Tunis, 
no  attempts  have  yet  been  made  to  introduce  the 
insect  into  the  country. 

Trade. — None  of  the  Barbary  states  is  so  well 
situated  as  Tunis  for  an  extensive  commerce,  par- 
ticularly with  Europe.  Three  caravans  come  an- 
nually from  the  interior  of  Africa,  bringing  slaves, 
senna,  ostrich  feathers,  gold-dust,  gum  and  ivory, 
and  take  back  woollen  cloths,  muslin,  linen  and 
silk  fabrics,  red  leather,  spices,  fire-arms  and  gun- 
powder. Other  caravans  come  from  Constanti- 
nople with  virgin  wax,  dried  skins,  cattle  and 
sheep,  which  they  cxchnuge  for  cloth,  muslin, 
Tunis  mantles,  linen,  raw  and  manufactured  silks, 
colonial  produce  and  essences. 

The  subjoined  table  bIiows  the  total  value  of 
the  imports  of  British  produce  and  manufactures 
in  the  years  1802  and  1803 : — 


Import*  from  the  United  Kingdom 

1863 

1863 

1 

£ 

£ 

Coals,  Cinders,  and  Cnlm  . 

614 

1.166 

Iron,  Wrought  and  Un wrought 

744 

3,768 

Total 

1,868 

4,924 
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The  export*  from  Tunis  to  the  United  King- 
dom, iu  the  same  two  years,  were  as  follows  :— 


Klpurti  In  Ihu  Unit'd  Kingdom 

is*n  1 

_ . 1 

18  S3 

C 

£ | 

Bones  for  Manure  . 

1,267 

1 — | 

Wool,  Sheep  or  Lambs  . 

— 1 

9,744 

All  other  Articles  ... 

365 

M0 

Total  . 

1,532 

10,314 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  amount  of  trade  of 
Tunis  with  the  United  Kingdom  is  very  insig- 
nificant. The  general  imports  are  woollen  floods, 
from  France  and  England ; cottons  and  linens, 
from  the  latter  and  Germany,  with  coffee,  spices,  1 
sugar,  tin,  lead  and  iron,  silk,  wind,  and  wine.  1 
The  government  monopolises  the  trade  in  many 
articles,  as  tobacco,  wax,  wool  and  provisions,  : 
which  it  farms  out  to  various  individuals. 

The  government  is  in  the  hands  of  a bey,  who  j 
rules  with  despotic  power:  he  receives  the  caftan,  | 
with  the  dignity  of  a pacha  of  three  tails,  from  the 
sultan,  hut  is  not  otherwise  in  any  way  dependent 
on  Turkey.  The  divan  is  composed  of  37  raems,,  I 
each  of  whom  has  a vote  in  council ; but  this  body 
has  only  a nominal  authority.  The  revenues  of 
the  bey  have  been  estimated  at  21, (MU 1,000  pias- 
tres, or  up  wants  of  1,500,  OOOf.  a year;  though  at 
present  that  derived  from  regular  sources  is  sup- 
posed not  to  exceed  oiu-fourth  part  of  this  sum. 
Its  principal  sources  are  the  customs,  which  are 
fanned  every  year  to  the  highest  balder ; the  tithes 
upon  the  cultivation  of  olives,  corn,  ami  other 
products;  the  sale  of  permits  for  the  exportation  of 
necessaries  and  the  importation  of  wines  and 
spirits,  usury  taxes,  the  bey’s  domains,  the  sale  of 
government  offices,  a poll-tax  on  the  Jews,  the 
traffic  in  slaves,  and  private  mercantile  speculations 
of  the  bey,  occasional  extortions  from  the  wealthy, 
and  the  property  of  those  who  die  without  heirs,  of 
which  the  exchequer  takes  forcible  possession. 

The  armed  force  consists  of  nearly  50, (MM)  men; 
but  of  these  40, (MM)  compose  the  contingents 
(chiefly  cavalry)  furnished  by  the  different  Arab 
tribes,  and  the  standing  army  comprises  only  about 
6,(MH>  men.  The  regular  infantry,  n body  of  2,000 
nien,  were  originally  organised  by  a French  officer 
in  1831.  There  are  8,000  Turkish  infantry',  2,000 
apahis,  or  paid  cavalry,  300  Mamelukes,  forming  a 
IkhIv -guard,  and  16  pieces  of  artillery.  The  naval 
force  now  consists  of  only  a corvette,  a few  brigs 
And  schooners,  and  about  80  gun-boats;  and  Tunis 
is  no  longer  formidable  for  piratical  expeditions, 
llv  a treaty  with  France  m 1830,  piracy  and 
Christian  slavery  were  wholly  abolished,  and  the 
(M'ople,  their  manners  and  customs,  are  similar  to 
those  of  Algiers. 

This  region,  which  in  antiquity  was  the  centre 
of  the  Carthaginian  dominions,  remained  in  the 
jiossession  of  the  Romans  from  the  destruction  of 
Carthage  to  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century, 
when  the  Vandals  settled  themselves  in  Africa. 
In  690  it  became  subject  to  the  caliphs,  and,  after 
belonging  to  several  successive  dynasties,  was 
conquered  by  Ilarbarossa  in  1534.  The  emperor 
Charles  V.,  in  1537,  took  Tunis,  and  restored  the 
dethroned  Mulcy  Uossan  ; but,  in  1570,  the  country 
was  taken  anew  by  the  Turks,  and  it  has  only  re- 
gained independence  by  the  gradual  decline  of 
their  empire. 

TUNIS  (an.  Tunea),  a marit  city  of  X.  Africa, 
cap.  of  the  above  regency,  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
Gulf  of  Tunis,  being  separated  from  it  by  a large 
salt-water  lake  or  lagoon,  about  4 m.  W.  from  the 
sea,  and  3 m.  SW.  from  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 


Carthage;  lat,  36°  47'  59"  N.,  long.  10°  11'  E. 
Its  pop.,  which  is  greater,  perhaps,  than  that  of 
any  other  African  city,  Cairo  excepted,  has  lieen 
estimated  at  from  100,000  to  150.000,  of  whom 
perhaps,  80,000  are  Jews  and  2,000  Christians. 
It  stands  on  the  edge  of  the  lagoon,  upon  rising 
ground,  backed  on  the  W.  by  heights,  which  arc 
crowned  by  the  ka  ninth,  or  citadel.  The  town  is 
inclosed  by  a wall  of  earth  and  stone, and  a second 
wall  surrounds  its  3 suburbs,  the  outer  wall  being 
about  5 m.  in  circ.  Towards  the  N.  it  is  defended 
by  2 castles,  and  other  heights  around  it  on  the 
8.  and  E.  are  protected  by  detached  forts ; but, 
notwithstanding  the  sums  laid  out  on  its  defence, 
it  is  not  a well  fortified  or  strong  town,  and  has 
been  repeatedly  taken.  The  houses,  though  of 
stone,  arc  mean  and  poor,  and  the  streets  narrow, 
unpaved,  and  filthy:  the  bazaars,  which  arc  superior 
to  those  of  Algiers,  are  vaulted  overhead,  and 
sometimes  furnished  with  foot-ways.  There  are  a 
great  number  of  mosques,  several  of  which  are 
handsome,  and  one  was  converted  into  a Catholic 
cathedral  during  the  Spanish  occu|>ation.  The 
i tabice  built  bv  a late  bey,  in  which  Queen  Caroline 
lodged  during  Ijer  visit  to  'Funis,  is  a square  edifice, 
magnificently  decorated  within.  The  rooms  are 
| mi v cd  with  marble,  and  all  o|>en  upon  murlde 
courts,  with  fountains  in  their  centre.  For  alwut 
10  ft.  from  the  floor  the  walls  of  the  rooms  arc 
lined  with  glazed  tiles,  and  above  this  with  stucco- 
work peculiar  to  the  Moors ; while  the  ceilings  are 
traced  in  different-coloured  patterns,  with  much 
taste.  The  great  hall  of  justice  has  never  been 
finished.  In  different  jiarts  of  the  city  are  live 
large  barracks,  also  built  by  the  late  bey ; and  a 
very  extensive  edifice  of  the  same  description, 
fitted  to  accommodate  4, (MR)  men,  was  built  a few 
years  ago.  In  digging  the  foundations  of  this 
edifice,  two  sarcophagi  were  found,  and  an  ancient 
cistern  of  great  extent,  and  in  good  preservation. 
The  citadel,  though  large,  is  in  a ruinous  slate, 
having  but  one  efficient  battery  : in  it  is  a gun- 
powder  factory.  Tunis  has  many  gates,  one  of 
which,  called  the  Bah- Kurtn j i wth , or  Carthago- 
gate,  has  in  its  vicinity  the  Protestant  burial- 
ground.  It  has  also  a Rom.  Gath,  convent,  church 
and  chapel,  a Greek  church, an  English  consulate, 
and  a theatre,  at  which  Italian  operas  and  cometUes 
are  (lerformed  3 or  4 times  a week.  About  1 J ni. 
V V.  from  the  city  is  the  ltnrdo.  or  summer  palace 
of  the  bey.  It  resembles  a little  fortified  town, 
and  has  a |n>p.  of  at  least  4,000  persons,  employed 
in  some  wav  or  other  about  the  court. 

The  Gull  of  Tunis  tqiens  to  the  N.t  in  the  form 
of  a horseshoe;  it  is  16  in.  deep,  and  lias  good  an- 
chorage all  over  in  from  4 to  10  fathoms  water. 
The  N.  and  NE.  gales  sometimes  throw  in  a heavy 
sea,  which,  however,  seldom  occasion  any  damage. 
The  port  is  at  the  Goletta.  or  channel,  passing 
through  the  narrow  belt  of  land  separating  the 
lagoon  of  Tunis  from  the  sen.  There  is  at  all 
times  about  15  ft.  water  in  the  canal,  and  ships 
may  use  it  on  paying  a fee  of  3 dollars  a day. 
It  is  not,  however,  much  resorted  to,  nil  vessels  of 
i considerable  burden  loading  and  unloading  from 
1 their  moorings  in  the  bay,  by  means  of  lighters. 

; The  Goletta  is  pretty  strongly  fortified,  though 
, commanded  by  a hill  to  the  N.  A harbour  light, 
j 40  ft,  in  height,  was  erected  at  the  entrance  to 
J the  canal  in  1819.  A great  nutnlier  of  boats  are 
employed  in  conveying  goods  and  passengers 
across  the  lagoon,  between  the  port  and  the  city. 

The  lagoon  of  Tunis  was  formerly,  as  Procopius 
states,  a deep  port,  with  water  sufficient  to  flout 
laige  ships.  But  now,  from  its  being  the  recep- 
tacle of  the  filth  conveyed  to  it  by  the  common 
sewers  of  the  city,  and  other  causes,  its  greatest 
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depth  does  not  exceed  G or  7 ft.;  while  round  the 
show  it  is  comparatively  shallow.  An  island  in 
its  centre,  opposite  the  city,  is  defended  by  a fort. 
It  does  not  receive  any  rivulet,  and  its  loss  by 
evaporation  is  supplied  by  a current  which  sets 
into  it  through  the  Goletta. 

Accounts  arc  kept  in  piastres  (worth  about 
1*,  Id.)  of  16  carobas,  or  52  aspers  each.  The 
Tunis  lb.  of  16  oz.=*  7*773  gra. ; the  principal  com- 
mercial weight  is  the  can  taro  of  100  lb.  = 111  lb. 
avoird.  The  cafiz,  for  corn,  = 14 } imp.  bushels; 
the  mattar,  for  oil,  a about  5 galls.  The  pic  varies 
from  18  to  26  in. 

According  to  Strabo,  Tunes  existed  before  the  | 
foundation  of  Carthage.  The  chief  events  in  its 
history  are  its  numerous  sieges  and  captures, 
Louis* IX.  of  France  died  before  its  walls  in  1270 ; 
and  it  was  taken  by  the  emperor  Cbules  V.f  who 
defeated  Ilnrbarossa  under  its  walls,  in  1585.  On 
this  occasion  about  20,000  Christian  slaves  were 
freed  from  bondage;  but,  unfortunately,  30,000 
Motdcm  inhabitants  of  the  city  were  put  to  the 
sword,  despite  the  efforts  of  the  ctnperor  to  pre- 
vent it,  by  the  victorious  troops,  while  10,000 
more  were  carried  away,  and  sold  ns  slaves. 

TURCOING,  or  TOURCOING,  a town  of 
France,  dcp.  du  Nord,  cap.  two  cantons,  imme- 
diately adjoining  the  Belgian  frontier,  10  ra.  NE, 
Lille,  on  the  railway  from  Lille  to  Courtrav.  Pop. 
33,498  in  1861.  The  town  is  regularly  laid  out, 
and  pretty  well  built : the  town  hall  in  the  great 
square,  two  churches,  a college,  a charitable  asy- 
lum, and  the  remains  of  an  old  feudal  castle,  are 
its  most  conspicuous  objects.  The  iuliab.  share  in 
the  manufactures  common  to  Lisle  and  Roubaix, 
mid  their  condition  has  been  noticed  in  the  article 
on  the  latter.  Tourcoing  has  fewer  looms  than 
Roubaix ; the  articles  woven  are  chiefly  coarse 
cotton  goods  and  linens.  The  weavers  gain  9 or 
10  francs  gross  per  week;  the  other  working 
classes  (adult  males)  get  from  14  to  2$  fr.  a day. 
'Hie  weavers  are  the  most  moral  class  in  the  town ; 
they  attend  to  the  education  of  their  children,  and 
acem  contented  with  their  condition. 

TURIN  ( Ital.  Torino , an.  Augusta  Taurinorum), 
a city  of  N.  Italy,  the  cap.  of  the  prov.  of  same 
name,  near  the  Po,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Dora, 
80  m.  WSW.  Milan,  on  the  railway  from  Genoa 
to  the  Mont  Cents.  Pop.  179,635  in  1861.  The 
city  is  of  an  oval  sha|)0,  and  about  4 m.  in  circuit : 
it  was  formerly  fortified,  but  is  now  open,  standing 
in  a rich,  well  watered,  and  well  cultivated  plain : 
it  is  approached  by  four  tine  mails  shaded  with 
forest  trees;  the  sunrounding  hills  being  covered 
with  handsome  edifices,  among  which  the  church 
< f La  .Superga  is  pre-eminent.  The  impressions 
which  Turin  produces  on  the  traveller  are  very 
much  governed  by  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
the  first  or  the  last  city  he  visits  in  his  progress 
through  Italy.  Mr.  Woods,  au  English  traveller 
(author  of  ‘’letters  of  an  Architect  ’),  who  had 
already  seen  the  beat  productions  of  architecture, 
states  that  being  built  on  a flat,  Turin  makes  no 
show  at  a distance;  the  domes  and  towers  arc 
neither  numerous  nor  lofty,  and  on  looking  down 
on  the  city  from  the  neighbouring  hills,  the  dingy 
red  tile  roofs  have  a disagreeable  appearance.  Hut 
another  traveller,  Mr.  Forsyth,  a severe  as  well  as 
an  excellent  judge,  says  that  Turin  is  admired  for 
the  regularity  of  its  plan,  the  cleanness  of  its 
streets,  the  symmetry  of  its  squares,  the  splendour 
of  its  hotels,  and  the  general  elegance  of  its 
houses ; and  adds,  * Turin  forms  a j>erfect  contrast 
with  all  the  cities  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
see  in  Italy:  it  is  new,  fresh,  and  regular,  instead 
of  antique*  and  in  decay;  and  the  buildings,  all 
alike,  arc  collectively  magnificent,  if  not  quite  so 
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in  detail,  the  materials  licing  only  brick  coated 
over  in  imitation  of  stone.  A profusion  of  running 
water  keeps  the  fine  wide  pavement  clean.  All 
round  the  town,  ancient  trees  of  luxuriant  growth 
oppose  their  impenetrable  shade  to  the  intolerable 
heat  of  the  sun,  and  the  views  of  the  Alps  are 
magnificent..’  On  the  whole,  it  mav  Ixj  said  that, 
were  it  not  for  the  taste  for  meretricious  ornament, 
which  is  offensively  prevalent  everywhere  in 
Turin,  it  would  be  one  of  the  finest  cities  of 
Europe.  It  has  hut  few  modern  works  of  art,  and 
little  to  interest  the  antiquary ; and  there  is 
scarcely  any  thing  to  characterise  it  as  an  Italian 
city;  to  most  travellers  it  has  appeared  rather 
like  a new  and  handsome  French  town. 

Except  in  the  old  town,  which  forms  about  one- 
sixth  part  of  the  whole,  the  streets,  which  arc 
bordered  by  houses  four  or  five  stories  high,  are 
straight,  and  cross  each  other  at  right  angles;  and 
here,  as  in  the  new  town  of  Edinburgh,  and  the 
NW.  and  other  parts  of  Ixrndon,  entire  rows  and 
streets  of  considerable  extent  are  of  precisely 
similar  architecture.  The  royal  palace  stands  in 
the  centre  of  the  town,  in  the  Piazza  Reale  or  di 
Gastello,  a very  large  and  elegant  square,  sur- 
rounded bv  many  other  public  buildings,  and 
having  in  its  centre  the  former  palace  of  the  Dukes 
of  Savov,  a castellated  mansion  environed  by  a 
moat,  The  Strada  del  Po,  a noble  street,  £ m.  in 
length,  Icails  to  this  square  from  the  river,  which 
is  here  crossed  by  a fine  stone  bridge  of  five  arches, 
erected  by  the  French  ; but  which  is  said  to  1x5 
surpassed  by  a new  bridge  over  the  Dora  recently 
completed.  The  Strada  di  Po,  like  the  Strada 
Nuova  and  di  Dora  Grande,  the  Piazza  Reale, 
and  S.  Carlo,  is  embellished  in  its  whole  length 
with  arcades  over  the  footways,  which  give  a most 
agreeable  and  iuqxtsing  appearance  to  these  parts 
of  the  city.  The  royal  jvalacre  is  little  remarkable 
;u  its  architecture,  but  it  has  some  spacious  and 
richly  adorned  ajiartments,  and  a good  collection 
of  paintings,  including  many  of  the  Flemish 
school,  and  others  bv  Titian,  Guerciuo,  Albani, 
and  Murillo.  In  this  edifice  is  the  equestrian 
statue  of  Amadeus  I.,  the  figure  in  bronze,  the 
horse  in  marble.  Attached  to  the  palace  arc 
gardens  open  to  the  public,  the  fashionable  resort 
during  day ; the  Rondo,  between  the  city  and  the 
Po,  and  Valentino  grounds  being  the  favourite 
resorts  in  the  evening.  The  old  palace  of  the 
dukes  of  Savoy  is  a singular  building,  with  four 
fronts  of  different  architecture.  Three  of  these 
derive  comparative  ugliness  from  the  beauty  of 
the  fourth.  This  last  front,  composed  of  one 
Corinthian  peristyle  raised  on  a plain  basement, 
is  the  noblest  elevation  in  Turin,  where  it  holds 
the  post  of  honour.  The  private  palaces  would 
strike  a stranger  who  had  just  crossed  the  Alt*  as 
very  magnificent,  but  there  are  many  in  Italy 
equally  Large  and  in  a much  purer  taste.  That  of 
Prince  Carignano  has  a remarkable  staircase  by 
Guarini,  who,  along  with  Guivnrra,  has  been  the 
architect  of  most  of  the  principal  edifices  in  Turin. 

The  cathedral,  a Gothic  structure,  built  about 
the  end  of  the  15th  century,  has  been  praised  for 
the  richness  of  ita  apix^arancc,  particularly  the  W. 
front,  which  is  ornamented  with  well-executed 
lias-reliefs.  In  it  is  the  chapel  of  the  Santo  Si  node, 
in  which  the  winding-sheet  of  our  Saviour  is  pre- 
served with  all  the  attention  due  to  so  important 
a relic.  This  cathedral  was  formerly  among  the 
wealthiest  churches  in  Italy;  hut  its  plate  has 
been  sold,  and  the  produce  applied  for  the  most 
part  to  secular  purposes.  In  fact,  the  riches  of 
this  cathedral,  its  images,  vases,  and  candlesticks 
defrayed  the  cost  of  erecting  the  bridge  across  the 
Po  in  this  city,  and  embanking  that  river,  as  well 
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as  of  improving  the  Tuileriea  ami  building  the 
Hue  de  Kivuli  in  the  French  capital. 

The  churches  of  San  Filippo,  San  Christina, 
and  many  others  are  richly  adorned ; but  they  all 
yield  the  palm  to  La  Superga,  situated  on  a hill 
about  5 m.  from  Turin.  It  was  on  this  spot  that 
the  Duke  of  Savoy  (Victor  Amadeus)  and  Prince 
Kugene  met  to  concert  their  plans  for  the  attack 
of  the  French,  and  the  deliverance  of  the  city  in 
1706;  and  the  church  was  constructed  by  the 
duke  as  a monument  of  his  gratitude  to  the  God 
of  battles  for  having  given  a signal  victor)'  to  his 
arms.  The  edifice' is  not  unworthy  its  origin.  It 
is  of  a circular  form,  and  surmounted  by  a dome. 
All  the  columns  in  this  building  are  of  marble  of 
different  colours,  and  give  the  edifice  an  ap|>car- 
ance  unusually  rich  and  stately.  Instead  of  pic- 
tures, the  altars  are  decorated  with  bas-reliefs ; the 
pavement  is  of  variegated  marble:  in  short,  all  the 
different  parts  of  the  building,  and  even  the  de- 
tails of  execution,  arc  on  a scale  of  magnificence. 

The  university  of  Turin  was  founded  in  1405. 
It  consists  of  5 faculties,  or  colleges,  consisting  of 
theology,  with  4 professors;  law,  with  5 do. ; medi- 
cine, with  6 do.;  surgery,  with  5 do.;  and  the 
arts,  with  22.  It  is  usually  attended  by  altout 
1,200  students,  who  board  out  in  private  families. 
Its  library  is  said  to  have  1 12,000  vols.  Its  build- 
ings ore  extensive  and  well  arranged  : the  court 
is  surrounded  with  a double  tier  of  porticoes,  under 
which  is  a collection  of  ancient  sculptures,  bas- 
reliefs,  drc.,  from  the  excavated  Roman  city  of 
Jndtutria , about  18  m.  distant.  In  the  museum 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  is  the  valuable  col- 
lection of  Egyptian  antiquities,  formed  by  Dro- 
vetti,  and  purchased  by  the  king  of  Sardinia  for 
400,000  fr.  It  comprises  several  colossal  statues 
of  Egyptian  sovereigns,  domestic  and  agricultural 
implements,  papyri,  and  the  famous  Isiac  table. 
Under  the  same  roof  are  museums  of  natural 
history,  anatomy,  and  medals,  and  the  royal  library, 
comprising  an  extensive  and  valunblc  collection 
of  historical  and  other  works,  including  an  exten- 
sive series  of  Bibles. 

The  citadel  of  Turin  is  a regular  pentagon, 
planned  by  Ultimo  in  the  16th century:  it  has  ex- 
tensive subterranean  galleries,  and  is  still  of  con- 
siderable strength.  The  gates  of  the  city,  which 
were  cased  with  marble,  were  demolished  by  the 
French,  and  the  ramparts  dismantled  and  con- 
verted into  public  walks.  The  Valentino  palace, 
and  the  other  royal  seats  around  the  citv,  are  now 
either  deserted  or  appropriated  to  schools  and 
museums ; these,  with  9 hospitals,  2 asylums,  the 
colleges  of  the  Jesuits  and  Ignorantalli,  an  arsenal, 
with  a school  of  military  engineering,  a grand 
opera-house,  ranking  as  the  3rd  theatre  in  Italy; 
2 smaller  theatres,  the  cemetery  of  the  aristocracy, 
observatory,  botanic  garden,  royal  academy  of 
painting,  and  monte  di  piota,  comprise  the  other 
establishments  worth  notice.  Turin  is  the  seat  of 
a tribunal  of  primary  jurisdiction,  an  archbishop's 
see,  and  has  chambers  of  agriculture  and  com- 
merce. Its  manufactures  consist  chiefly  of  silk 
fabrics  ami  twist ; but  it  has  others  of  woollen  and 
cotton  goods,  hardware,  arms,  paper,  glass,  earth- 
enware, and  liqueurs,  and  its  printing  business  is 
pretty  extensive.  The  shops  and  hotels  of  the 
city  are  good,  but  the  supply  of  water  is  bad  and 
the  prevalence  of  fogs  render  it  rather  an  unplea- 
sant residence  in  autumn  and  winter.  The  man- 
ners, habits,  and  language  of  the  inhabitants  are 
more  French  than  Italian. 

Turin  was  made  a military  station  bv  Julius 
Ctesar  on  his  invasion  of  Gaul.  In  312  Constan- 
tine gained  in  its  vicinity  a great  victory  over 
Maxcntius.  Charlemagne  auucxcd  this  city  to 
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the  marquisate  of  Susa:  it  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  dukes  of  Savoy  in  1032;  and  became  their 
cap.  in  1281.  It  was  taken  by  Francis  1.  in  1536, 
and  held  for  26  years  by  the  French,  who  again 
took  it  in  1640.  But  the  most  celebrated  by  far 
of  the  sieges  of  Turin  took  place  in  1706,  when  it 
was  invested  bv  a powerful  French  army.  Vol- 
taire has  described  the  immense  preparations  made 
for  this  siege  (Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.,  cap.  20) ; but 
the  incapacity  and  disagreement  of  the  French 
generals,  and  the  talents  of  Prince  Eugene  and 
the  Duke  of  Savoy,  secured  for  the  latter  an  easy 
and  complete  victory.  All  the  vast  stores  accu- 
mulated by  the  French  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
conquerors,  and  the  besieging  army  was  wholly 
dimmed.  Under  the  French  ascendency,  fruin 
1800  to  1814,  Turin  was  the  cap.  of  the  ddp.  of  the 
Po.  After  the  |>eace  of  Vienna  it  became  once 
more  the  capital  of  the  kings  of  Sardinia,  and  oil 
the  latter  gaining  the  crown  of  Italy,  Turin,  for  a 
short  while,  was  looked  upon  as  the  capital  of  the 
new  kingdom.  But  it  lost  this  advantage  in  the 
spring  of  1865,  by  the  removal  of  the  court,  the 
two  houses  of  parliament,  and  all  the  higher 
government  functionaries  to  Florence. 

TURKEY,  or  the  OTTOMAN  EMPIRE,  a 
very  extensive  country,  partly  in  SE.  Europe, 
and  partly  iu  W.  Asia,  comprising  some  of  the 
most  celebrated,  best  situated,  and  naturally  finest 
provinces  of  the  continents  to  which  they  belong. 
The  limits  of  the  Turkish  empire  ore  not  easily 
defined;  inasmuch  as  it  is  usually  represented  as 
including  several  extensive  countries,  which  are 
substantially  independent.  Moldavia  and  Walla- 
chia,  and  Servia,  in  European  Turkey,  are  now 
connected  with  the  Porte  only  by  the  slenderest 
ties ; though,  as  some  of  their  fortresses  arc  garri- 
soned by  Ottoman  troops,  and  as  they  continue 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  Porte,  they  may  still  be  pro- 
perly  included  within  the  wide  range  of  the  Turk- 
ish dominions.  Egypt,  however,  and  the  other 
African  territories  that  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Porte,  may  now  be  considered  as  being  but  nomi- 
nally connected  with  the  Ottoman  empire. 

Very  different  estimates  have  been  formed  of 
the  extent  and  pop.  of  this  great  country,  and 
neither  is  known  with  any  thing  approaching  to 
precision.  According  to  the  most  reliable  esti- 
mate, the  total  area  of  the  empire,  including  the 
tributary  provinces,  comprises  1,836,478  sq.  ra., 
and  the  extent  and  population  of  the  several 
grand  divisions  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  are  as 
follow* 


DUlaiont 

Am  I _ , , 

In.m.  Pop«l*«<» 

P«(k 
lo  m 

Turkey  In  Europe  . 

203,638  1 16,. WO, 000 

76-1 

Turkey  in  A.sia 

673,746  16,050,000 

23-8 

Turkey  In  Africa 

959,104  3,800,000 

8*9 

Total  . 

1,836,478  j85^50,000 

!»•* 

Phusicnl  Geography. — The  high  table-land  an- 
ciently called  Mcrstu  Superior,  extending  between 
Siphia  and  Pristina,  and  dividing  the  basin  of 
the  Morava  on  the  N.  from  those  of  the  Vardar 
and  Struma  on  the  S.,  and  of  the  Lower  Danube 
on  theE.,  forms  the  central  nucleus  of  the  Turk- 
ish mountains.  From  this  centre  branches  pass 
off  northward,  bounding  Servia  on  the  W.  and 
E.;  on  the  E.  the  Balkhan  chain  (an.  Iltemus) 
st  retches  in  a nearly  straight  line  from  the  sources 
of  the  laker  to  the  S.  of  Sophia,  E.  to  the  Black 
Sea,  a distance  about  250  m. ; dividing  Bulgaria 
from  Roumelia,  and  the  waters  that  flow  into  the 
l»wcr  Danube  on  the  N.  from  those  that  flow 
into  the  Maritza  on  the  S.  The  Despoto-Dagh 
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(an.  Rho'bne ),  and  the  mountain  chains  that  run 
through  Macedonia,  branch  off  from  the  central 
nucleus  on  the  S. ; while  on  the  VV.  it  gives  off 
various  chains  that  unite  with  the  true  Alpine 
chains,  which  ramify  through  Croatia,  Bosnia, 
Herzegovina,  Montenegro,  and  Albania.  Nearly 
in  a direct  line  S.  from  Pristina  runs  a chain 
which  divides  Albania  from  Macedonia,  and  thence 
extending  into  Thessaly  and  Greece  under  the 
name  of  Pindus,  separates  the  waters  flowing 
into  the  /Egcan  from  those  flowing  into  the  Adri- 
atic and  Ionian  Seas.  The  ioterjiosition  of  those 
mountain  chains  frequently  renders  the  com- 
munication between  contiguous  provinces  rare 
and  ditlicult.  But  with  the  exception  of  a few 
heights,  as  Mount  Scardus,  nearly  10,000  ft.  in 
elevation,  and  Scomius  and  Pindus,  near  Mezzovo 
(about  9,000  ft),  the  Turkish  mountains  seldom 
reach  an  altitude  of  8,000  ft  Mount  Dinara, 
whence  the  D'uiaric  Alps  derive  their  name,  is 
only  7.458  ft.  in  height;  the  Albanian  mountains 
are  generally  under  7,700  ft ; Mount  Athos  is 
ti,778  ft.  and’  Mount  Menikon  (an.  Csrcina),  the 
loftiest  of  the  Baikhan  chain,  6,305  ft,  in  height. 
The  Bulkhan  has  acquired  a greater  degree  of 
interest  than  most  of  the  other  chains,  from  ita 
being  supposed  to  form  an  all  but  insurmountable 
barrier  to  an  invading  army.  This,  however,  does 
not  appear  to  be  realty  the  case.  The  W.  portion 
of  the  Baikhan  is  seldom  more  than  4,000  ft.,  ami 
its  more  easterly  portion,  near  the  Black  Sea,  not 
more  than  from  1,800  to  2,000  ft.  in  height,  while 
it  is  traversed  by  half  a dozen  different  passes, 
none  of  which  is  fortified.  Hardly  one  ot  those 
appears,  in  fact,  to  present  any  very  formidable 
obstacle  to  an  invading  army.  There  are  more 
lines  of  communication  for  carriages  across  the 
Baikhan,  between  Thrace  and  Bulgaria,  than  be- 
tween any  of  the  other  Turkish  prova, 

European  Turkey  has  numerous  narrow  valleys, 
and  some  very  extensive  plains.  By  far  the 
largest  of  the  latter  is  that  ofWallachia,  Moldavia, 
and  Bulgaria,  traversed  in  its  centre  by  the  Lower 
Danube,  and  ranking  at  least  as  the  third,  if  not 
the  second,  of  the  great  plains  of  Europe,  A con- 
siderable portion  of  Thrace,  and  some  parts  of 
Macedonia,  arc  level,  ami  Thessaly  principally 
consists  of  a very  fertile  basin.  Almost  every  part 
of  the  country  is  well  watered  ; and,  besides  the 
Danube  and  Have  (which  last  constitutes  a great 
part  of  its  N.  boundary),  Turkey  has  several  m ere 
of  very  considerable  size.  Among  those  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  great  central  plateau  and  its  ramifica- 
tions, affluents  of  the  Save  and  Danube,  are  the 
IJnna,  Vcrbas,  Bosna,  Drin,  Morava,  Timok,  Schyl, 
Inker,  Aluta,  Jalomnitza,  Sereth,  and  Pruth. 
Among  the  rivere  to  the  S.  of  the  central  plateau, 
the  Allowing  may  be  specified,  viz.  the  Maritza 
(an.  Hehrus),  which  has  its  sources  in  the  NW. 
angle  of  Roumelin,  in  the  Baikhan  and  Despoto- 
Pagh  mountains,  and  flows  generally  E.  or  SE.  to 
the  centre  of  Thrace,  near  Aurianonlc,  where  it  re- 
ceives the  Tondia  (the  Tonzus  of  Ptolemy),  and 
thence  8.  or  SW.  to  the  JSgean,  which  it  enters 
close  to  the  Gulf  of  Enos,  after  a course  of  about 
240  ra.  Its  greatest  width  is  about  3 furlongs. 
Adrinnople,  Pbilippolis,  Demotica,  and  Ipsala  (an. 
Cypsela),  are  on  its  banks,  which,  in  many  parts, 
are  covered  with  forests  of  oak  and  elm.  The 
Maritza  is  navigable  from  the  time  of  the  au- 
tumnal rains  till  May,  as  far  as  Adrianople,  for 
boats  of  200  tons;  hut,  during  the  summer  months, 
sea  craft  ascend  only  as  high  as  Demotica.  The 
Kara-su  (Nestus),  Struma  (Strymon),  and  Vardar 
(Axius),  which  traverse  Macedonia  in  a SE.  direc- 
tion, are  all  of  considerable  size,  but  generally 
shallow  and  unfit  for  navigation.  The  Sclcmbria 


( Penetu ) rises  near  Mezzovo,  and  drains  the  basin 
of  Thessaly,  falling  into  the  Gulf  of  S&lonica  at 
the  mouth  of  the  famous  defile  and  vale  of  Tempo. 
The  principal  rivere  flowing  into  the  Adriatic  are 
the  Narenta,  in  Herzegovina,  and  the  Drin  and 
Voiutza  (Aou*),  in  Albania. 

European  Turkey  has  no  lakes  of  any  very  great 
extent.  The  principal  are  those  of  Ochrida  (Pains 
Lychnitis) , about  20  m.  in  length  l>v  8 m.  in 
breadth,  Scutari  ( Pal  us  Labmttu t)  and  Vanina,  in 
Albania : there  are  numerous  small  lakes  iu  Mace- 
donia and  Thessaly. 

The  physical  geography  of  Asiatic  Turkey  re- 
quires but  a brief  notice,  having  been  already 
treated  of  in  the  arts.  Natoua,  Kurdistan,  and 
Syiua.  Asia  Minor  consists  chiefly  of  an  exten- 
sive table-land,  traversed  by  many  parallel  moun- 
tain ranges  from  W.  to  E..  extending  into  Arme- 
nia ami  Kurdistan.  This  table-land  appears 
generally  to  increase  in  height  eastward ; Mount 
Ida,  overlooking  the  Plain  of  Troy,  being  only 
about  6,000  ft.,  while  Mount  Bisutum,  the  culmi- 
nating point  of  N.  Kurdistan,  is  12,000  ft.  above 
the  sea.  From  this  lofty  plateau  several  moun- 
tain ranges  are  given  otf  to  the  S.,  inclosing  the 
basins  of  the  Euphrates,  Tigris,  Jordan,  and 
( Ironies,  which,  with  the  Halys  (see  Natoua), 
Sangarius,  and  Araxes,  ore  the  principal  rivers  in 
this  part  of  the  empire.  The  largest  lake  is  that 
of  Van,  next  to  which  arc  the  Dead  Sea  and  Lake 
of  Tiberias,  iu  Palestine  : many  small  lakes  exist 
in  Natolia.  The  N.  part  of  Asiatic  Turkey  is 
mountainous,  the  surface  declining  towards  the  S., 
where  it  spreads  out  into  extensive  plains  (an. 
Chalfltza,  Slemtpittamia,  and  E.  Syria),  of  much 
natural  fertility,  but  at  present  for  the  most  part 
desert  and  uninhabited. 

The  coasts  of  Turkey,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia, 
are  in  general  bold  and  rocky.  In  many  |>arts 
they  present  a long  and  tolerably  uniform  line, 
with  few  gulfs  or  harbours  of  any  magnitude. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  coasts  of  the 
Black  Sea,  Syria,  and  a part  of  Albania.  But  the 
shores  of  the  yKgean  and  the  adjacent  seas  are 
deeply  indented  with  numerous  bays  and  inleta, 
and  present  many  good  harbours,  as  those  of 
Smyrna,  Salon ica.  and  Constantinople.  Varna  is 
the  only  good  Turkish  port  on  the  Black  Sea. 
Durazzo  (the  an.  Dyracchium),  on  the  Albanian 
shore,  might  easily  be  rendered  an  admirable  port, 
but  at  present  there  is  not  a single  safe  or  con- 
venient harbour  along  the  whole  W.  coast  of 
European  Turkey. 

The  geology  of  the  two  great  portions  of  the 
Ottoman  empire  presents  considerable  differences. 
The  great  mountain  chains  of  Euro{ie  consist  of 
granite,  gneiss,  trachyte,  syenite,  serpentine,  talc, 
mica,  and  clay-slate,  and  many  other  primary  and 
transition  rocks,  inclosed  between  beds  of  sand- 
stone or  limestone,  the  latter  being  the  most  pre- 
valent formation  in  the  alpine  ranges  of  the  \V. 
provs.  and  in  Thrace.  This  latter  prov.,  with 
Bulgaria,  consists,  in  great  part,  of  shelly  lime- 
stone, marly  clay,  and  other  tertiary  formations. 
Inin  and  other  metallic  ores  are  found  in  great 
abundance ; but  volcanic  formations  appear  to  tie 
scarcer  in  Europe  than  in  Asia.  In  Asia  Minor 
the  whole  range  of  mountains,  from  sea  to  sea,  is 
limestone.  Volcanic  rocks  are  frequently  found, 
and  granite  rises  up  occasionally.  The  mountains 
abound  in  veius  of  copper  and  lead,  the  last  being 
rich  in  silver.  Mineral  springs  frequently  occur; 
most  of  them  hot.  As  t he  country  .rises  towards 
the  E.,  granite  and  the  other  primary  rocks  In- 
come more  prevalent.  The  lower  basins  of  the 
Euphrates,  the  Danube,  and  other  large  rivers, 
are  mostly  alluvial. 
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Climate  and  Natural  Products. — In  a region 
extending  through  nearly  20  dega.  of  laL.  and 
more  than  30  deg*,  of  long.,  having  every  variety 
of  elevation,  exposure,  soil  and  subsoil,  there 
must  necessarily  be  the  greatest  variation  of  cli-  , 
mate.  The  climate  of  Euroftcau  Turkey  is  much 
collier  than  that  of  the  parts  of  Italy  and  Spain 
under  the  same  latitudes,  and  is  so  very  change-  ; 
able  that,  at  Constantinople,  Fahrenheit's  ther- 
mometer is  said  sometimes  to  fall  31°  within  an 
hour.  In  the  Danubian  provinces  snow  lies  seve- « 
rnl  feet  deep,  on  the  higher  nloun tains  for  six 
months  together;  the  thermometer  frequently 
stands  between  10°  aud  zero,  and  in  Moldavia  it 
has  been  known  to  descend  to  15°  below  zero. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  summer  heats  are  op- 
pressive, and,  even  in  the  N.,  the  grape  ripens  by 
the  end  of  July.  The  temperature  aud  salubrity 
of  Asiatic  Turkey  is  almost  equally  variable  with 
that  of  European  Turkey.  In  the  highlands  of 
Armenia,  even  the  plains  are  covered  with  snow 
as  late  as  May,  ana  tho  fine  season,  properly  so 
called,  does  not  comprise  more  than  four  months 
of  the  year,  during  which  {tcriod  both  sowing  and 
reaping  are  completed.  Asia  Minor  has  but  two 
seasons,  the  transition  between  them  being 
scarcely  perceptible.  In  winter,  while  the  uplands 
are  covered  with  snow,  the  lowland  plains  and 
valleys  are  visited  by  perpetual  rains  and  X. 
winds.  During  summer  there  is  scarcely  any 
rain,  but  the  soil  is  fertilised  by  heavy  night- 
dews.  Canimauia  suffers  from  arid  winds ; and,  in 
the  delta  of  tho  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  the  baro- 
meter often  rises  to  40°.  The  climate  of  Syria  i 
and  Mesopotamia  has  been  already  noticed  in  tlic  I 
arts.  Syria,  Bagdad,  and  Bussou.uf. 

The  best  indication  of  the  relative  temperature 
of  different  parts  of  Turkey  is  afforded  by  their 
vegetable  products.  In  Croatia,  Bosnia,  and  the 
m (joining  provinces,  the  mountains  are  covered 
with  forests  of  oak  and  elm  ; S.  of  the  Balkhan 
the  country  is  covered  with  forests  of  sycamore, 
carob,  and  plane  trees  ; gardens  of  roses,  jasmine, 
and  lilac;  vineyards  and.  orchards  of  nearly  all 
kinds  of  fruit-trees;  but  is  destitute  of  the  olive, 
which,  except  in  some  particularly  favourable 
situations,  docs  not  thrive  N.  of  laL  40°.  The 
flora  of  Albania  is  similar  to  that  of  the  opposite 
coast  of  Italy;  and,  in  Thessaly,  the  garden  of 
European  Turkey,  oil,  wine,  cotton,  tobacco,  figs, 
citrons,  pomegranates,  oranges,  and  lemons  grow 
to  perfection.  The  same  fruits  and  other  products 
flourish  in  the  more  sheltered  parts  of  Asia  Minor, 
even  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxme,  where,  however, 
owing  to  the  severity  of  the  X.  winds,  among 
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other  causes,  the  forests  seldom  extend  up  the 
mountains  above  5,000  fu  lti  Armenia  and  Koor- 
distan,  the  olive  and  orange  ripen  only  in  the 
warmer  valleys,  and  we  find  on  the  high*  grounds 
much  of  the  vegetation  that  prevails  in  the  moun- 
tainous prova,  on  tho  Danube  and  Save,  B.  of 
Taurus  there  is  an  entirely  new  region,  where 
the  date  palm,  oriental  plane,  Babylonian  willow, 
banana,  pistachio,  sugar-cane,  and  indigo  betoken 
a close  approach  to  the  vegetation  of  tropical 
climates. 

The  forests  of  European  Turkey  are  infested  by 
bears,  wolves,  and  jackals,  to  which,  in  parts  of 
Asia,  may  be  added  the  lion  and  tiger.  The 
gazelle,  and  deer  of  various  kinds,  hams  and  other 
j kinds  of  game,  are  very  abundant.  The  great 
! bare-necked  vulture  inhabits  the  ranges  of  Taurus, 
and  the  ostrich  wanders  over  the  sandy  deserts  of 
the  south.  The  came),  a native  of  this  region,  is 
the  chief  beast  of  burden  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  Asiatic  Turkey. 

Pujnthaiun. — The  total  population,  estimated 
according  to  a rough  enumeration  taken  in  1H14 
1 at  35,350,000,  is  distributed  as  follows,  in  the  dif- 
ferent divisions  of  the  empire : — 
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Throco  ...... 

Bulgaria 

Hottmelia  and  Thessaly  . 

Albania  

Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina  , , 

The  Islands 

Moldavia  ..... 

Waltaclda 

Servia 

. 1,800,000 
. 8,000,000 
. 1,708,000 
. 1 ,200,000 
. 1,100,000 
. 700.QOQ 

. l,4iN>,mio 
, 2,000,000 
. 1,000,000 

Turkey  ix  Asia. 

16,600,000 

Asia  Minor,  or  Anatolia 

Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Kurdistan 

Arabia 

. 10,700,000 
. 4,460,000 

. 900,000 

Turkey  ix  Africa. 

10,060,000 

B?ypt 

Tripoli,  Fez,  and  Tunis  . . 

. 2,000.000 

. 1,800,000 

3,800.000 

Total 

. 86,350,000 

j The  above  estimates  are  higher  than  those  given 
by  other  statistical  writers.  Subjoined  are  the 
.statements,  placed  side  by  side,  of  two  statistical 
authorities  (Mr.  David  Urquhart,  * Turkey  and  its 
1 Resources,’  and  M.  Ami  Boud,  ‘ La  Turquie  en 
1 Europe  ’)  relating  to  the  population  of  Turkey  in 
i Europe. 
is  Europe. 


Pop.  tnardlnc 

Pop.  accord!  sc 

to  llnjoluit 

n*  Boae 

W all ach inns  and  Moldavians 

1,600,000  , 

Wallachia,  1889  . 

2,402,027 

Osman  Hs 

700,000 

Moldavia,  \HU  . 

1,419,105 

Greeks  (Hellenic  race  and  language, 

1,180,000  ! 

Servians 

H86.IMM) 

all  Christians)  .... 

Mussulmans  in  Servia  . 

10,400 

! Albanians  (Skiportor  race  and  lan- 

1,600,000 

Bosniocs  . . . 

700,1  MM) 

guoge,  two-thirds  Mahometans) 

Herzegovinians  . , 

800,000 

Tribes  of  Slavonic  race  and  language 

Croats  . 

300,000 

Bosniacs,  Tuieman*,  Pomac,  one- 

Montenegrins 

100,{M)0 

third  Mahometans : the  rest  (Ser- 

6,000,000  1 

Bulgarians  . 

4,600,000 

vians,  Bulgarian*)  Christians  of 
tho  Omsk  and  (Mjnrditos,  Croa- 

Albanians  . . 

1 ,600,000 

Greeks  . 

900,000 

| tians)  of  the  Latin  Church 

Zinzores  (Wullachfans  of  Pindns) 

300,000 

Valochi  Greek  Church 

M0.000  . 

Turku  . 

700,000 

Gipsies 

200,000 

Armenians  . . . 

100,000 

Jews 

250,050 

Jew*  . 

250,000 

Armenians 

100,000 

Gipsies  . 

150, (KM 

Franks,  &c.  ...... 

50,000 

Franks,  Ac.  . . , 

60,000 

Total  . 

12,190,000 

Total 

_ 
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The  first  of  those  Authorities  may  be  held  the 
roost  reliable,  the  statements  being  based  more  or 
less  on  otlicial  information.  The  sum  total  of  the 
Euroj>ean  population  of  Turkey  seems,  however, 
under  the  mark. 

The  various  races  of  which  the  population  of 
the  empire  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  is  composed 
are  thus  classified  : — 


Rkm 

In  Europe 

In  Ann 

In  A airs 

Ottomans  • 

9,100,000 

10,700,1X10 

Greeks  . • 

1,000,000 

1 ,000,000 

Armenians 

400.1)00 

2,000,000 

Jews  . . 

70,000 

SO, 000 

Slaves  or  Slavonians 

•,300,000 

Roumains 

4.000,000 

Albanians  . 

1,600.000 

> 

Tartars  . 

16,000 

20,000 

Arabs  ... 

— 

886,000 

3,800,000 

Syrians  and  Chal- ) 
deans  . . / 

- 

200,000 

Prunes  ... 

— 

80,000 

Kurds  ... 

— 

100,000 

Turkomans  * 

— 

86,000 

Gipsies  . . 

214,000 

— 

Total 

15,600,000 

16,060,000 

3,800,000 

The  Turks  or  < fsmanli*  who  have,  for  more  | 
than  four  centuries,  lieen  the  domiunnt  race,  were  | 
originally  of  Scythian  or  Tartar  extraction.  Rut 
the  Turkish  blood  has  been  largely  intermixed 
with  the  Mongolian  and  Persian ; and,  in  Europe, 
the  higher  class  of  Turks  have  generally  fur-  i 
nished  their  harems  with  the  finest  women  of 
Circassia  and  Georgia;  while  the  inferior  Turks 
have  allied  themselves  with  Servians,  Albanians 
Rulgarians,  and  Greek*.  In  consequence  the  ori- 
ginal and  distinguishing  features  of  the  race  are 
now,  in  Europe  at  least,  very  much  obliterated, 
and  the  Turkish,  from  being  one  of  the  ugliest 
of  Asiatic  nations,  is  become,  speaking  generally, 
one  of  the  handsomest ; though,  from  the  peculiar 
mode  in  which  the  race  is  maintained,  there  is 
necessarily  tne  greatest  variety  in  their  stature 
and  a|>pearanec.  Turkish  ladies  have,  in  general, 
very  white  delicate  complexions,  a consequence  of 
their  sedentary  mode  of  life,  and  of  their  habit  of 
veiling  themselves  when  they  take  the  air.  Their 
mode  of  life,  and  their  great  addiction  to  the 
l»ath,  render  them  mther  disposed  to  emltonptnnt ; 
but  it  is  absurd  to  allege  that  this  constitutes  the 
ne  plus  ultra  of  a Mussulman’s  idea  of  lieauty. 
llad  such  been  the  case,  the  Circassians  and  Geor- 
gians would  not  have  constituted  the  pride  of  the 
harem. 

'flic  national  character  and  dispositions  of  the 
Turks  have  changed  as  weil  as  their  physical  con- 
stitution, but  in  a less  degree.  They  are  now,  as 
of  old,  phlegmatic,  proud,  and  sensual.  Their 
pride  is  a consequence  of  their  ignorance,  and  of 
the  recollection  of  their  former  victories  and  con- 
quests; and  their  sensuality  is  in  part,  at  least,  a 
consequence  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  Moham- 
medan paradise,  and  of  their  wish  to  realise  in  this  I 
world  some  portion  of  that  felicity  which  is  to  be  | 
the  portion  of  all  tme  believers  in  the  next.  Other 
nations  have  affected  to  believe  in  the  doctrine  of 
predestination,  but  in  this  respect  the  Turks  alone 
have  given  a practical  effect  to  their  speculative 
tenets;  and  their  stationary  state  and  long  con- 
tinued contempt  for  the  inventions  and  discoveries 
of  others  may  be,  in  no  small  degree,  ascribed  to 
their  conviction  of  their  inutility,  arising  from 
their  belief  that  every  thing  that  occurs  is  deter- 
mined by  an  overruling  Providence,  against  whose 
decisions  it  would  be  alike  vain  and  impious  to 
contend.  Speaking  generally,  the  Turk  is  hos- 


pitable, true  to  his  word,  sincere,  and  honourable 
in  his  dealings,  contrasting  in  this  respect  most 
advantageously  with  the  Greeks  and  others  of  the 
subjugated  races,  among  whom  hypocrisy  and  bad 
faith,  the  result  probably  of  their  degraded  condi- 
tion, are  extremely  prevalent.  The  Turk  is  not 
prone  to  anger,  nor  liable  to  sudden  gusts  of  pas- 
sion; but  when  provoked  bis  fury  has  no  limits, 
and  he  becomes  brutal  and  ferocious  in  the  ex- 
treme, involving  the  innocent  and  the  guilty  in 
one  common  ruin.  His  religion  interdicts  the  use 
of  wine ; and,  though  not  nlway*  respected,  this 
precept  has,  on  the  whole,  had  a salutary  influence 
on  his  conduct.  Though  capable,  on  emergencies, 
of  great  and  vigorous  exertion,  laziness  and 
apathy  are  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the 
Turks.  There  is  nothing  in  which  they  take  so 
much  delight  as  in  reclining  in  the  shade  from 
sunrise  to  sunset,  apparently  in  a state  of  total 
indifference,  occasionally  sipping  coffee  and  in- 
haling the  fumes  of  tobacco.  Whatever  may  be 
their  object,  they  saunter  through  the  streets 
with  the  same  measured  and  monotonous  step. 
They  converse  little,  and  the  presumption  is  that 
their  mind  is  as  indolent  as  their  body. 

Perhaps  no  nation  ever  possessed  so  little  talent 
for  governing  others  as  the  Turks.  They  have 
never  struck  their  roots,  or  acquired  any  solid 
footing,  in  the  countries  they  have  conquered. 
They  are  encamped  in  and  occupy  them ; but  they 
hold*  t hem  by  no  tie  other  than  the  swnnl.  They 
have  never  coalesced  with  the  original  inhabs. ; 
they  look  upon  themselves  as  the  nation,  and  the 
rest  of  the  people,  or  those  at  least  who  have  not 
embraced  Mohammedanism,  as  an  inferior  race, 
which  it  is,  if  not  a duty,  at  all  events  but  a venial 
offence,  to  insult  and  trample  upon.  In  this  re- 
spect they  differ  widely  from  the  Tartars  who 
overran  China,  and  indeed  from  every  other 
people ; and  to  this,  more  than  any  thing  else, 
their  weakness,  and  the  wretched  slate  of  the 
countries  subject  to  their  dominion,  are  to  lie  as- 
cribed. The  more  important  features  in  the  con- 
stitution and  character  of  the  other  great  races 
inhabiting  the  Turkish  empire  will  l*e  found 
noticed  under  the  articles  Arabia,  Armenia, 
Rulgaria,  Greece,  Skbvia,  Syria,  and  Wal- 
LACIIIA. 

Property . — There  is,  in  many  respects,  a con- 
siderable similarity  between  the  mode  in  which 
property  has  been  distributed  in  Turkey,  and  that 
in  which  it  was  distributed  in  Europe  during  the 
middle  ages.  In  both  cases,  in  making  this  dis- 
tribution, the  establishment  and  support  of  a 
militia,  who  should  be  bound  to  repair,  at  their 
own  expense,  to  the  standard  of  the  sovereign, 
and  to  follow  him  in  his  campaigns,  was  a prin- 
cipal object.  Rut  the  supjiort  of  the  national 
religion  ami  the  sulisistencc  of  the  subjugated 
population  had  also  to  be  provided  for.  Hence, 
when  the  Turkish  sovereigns  made  any  new  con- 
quest, the  lands  were  usually  divided  into  three 
portions;  one  of  these  was  appropriated  to  reli- 
gious and  charitable  purposes,  that  is,  to  the  support 
of  mosques,  schools,  and  hospitals : another  por- 
tion was  distributed  as  private  property  to  the  con- 
querors and  the  conquered ; the  former  paying  a 
tithe  of  the  produce  to  the  state  as  paramount 
landlord,  while  the  latter,  if  they  were  not  Mo- 
hammedans, were  subjected  to  a land-tax,  or 
impot  fonder , and,  also,  to  a kharadj , that  is,  to  a 
personal  tribute,  or  capitation-tax  proportioned  to 
their  means;  the  thirn  and  last  portion,  which  was 
usually  the  largest,  and  might  l»e  called  the  crown 
lands,  was  divided  into  estates,  whereof  some  were 
the  peculiar  property  of  the  sultan,  others  of  his 
mother  and  wives,  and  others  of  the  treasury  and 
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great  officers  of  state.  But  the  greater  portion  of 
the  crown  lands  was  divided  iuto  estates,  called 
from  their  greater  or  less  size  zaimets,  timariuts, 
and  betfliksy  which  the  sultans  assigned  to  the 
more  deserving  or  mast  favoured  of  their  followers. 
The  latter,  however,  did  not  succeed  to  the  here- 
ditary or  absolute  property  of  these  estates.  On 
the  contrary,  they  only  held  them  during  life  or 
good  behaviour;  and  whenever  any  vacancy  oc- 
curred, whether  by  death  or  forfeiture,  the  sultan 
made  a new  appointment  to  the  vacant  fief;  and 
instances  have  been  known  of  the  same  lordship 
having  been  held  by  eight  different  masters  in  the 
course  of  a single  campaign.  But  in  the  course  of 
time  roost  part,  of  these  estates,  though  not  all, 
were  assigned,  like  the  fiefs  in  European  countries, 
to  the  hem  male  of  the  former  proprietors,  and 
thus  became,  in  effect,  hereditary.  It  should,  how- 
ever, be  observed  that  while  the  Turkish  institu- 
tions were  in  their  vigour,  and  the  illegal  exac- 
tions of  proprietors  and  jiachas  restrained  by  the 
vigilance  of  the  sultan,  the  interests  of  the  rayuhs. 
or  peasantry  on  all  sorts  of  estates,  were  carefully 
attended  to,  and  their  rights  as  well  as  their  obli- 
gations defined  and  enforced.  Hence,  when  a new 
lord  had  a zaimet  ora  timarint  assigned  to  him,  he 
could  only  demand  of  the  tenants  in  full  of  rent, 
a certain  portion  of  the  produce  of  their  land  and 
of  the  increase  of  their  stock,  or  a certain  amount 
of  service,  or  carpets ; and  in  consideration  of  this, 
he  was  not  only  bound  to  perform  military  service 
to  the  sultan,  but  also  to  protect  the  cultivators  on 
his  estate.  This  state  of  tilings  contrasted  most 
favourably  with  the  rapine  and  anarchy  that  then 
prevailed  in  the  greater  part  of  Europe.  * I have 
seen,’  says  a contemporary  of  Solvman  the  Mag- 
nificent, ‘ multitudes  of  1 Bulgarian  rustics  set  tire 
to  their  cottages,  and  fly  with  their  wives  mid 
children,  their  cattle  and  instruments  of  labour, 
to  the  Turkish  territories,  where  they  knew  that, 
besides  the  payment  of  the  tribute,  they  would  be 
subject  to  no  imposts  or  vexations.'  (Leunclavius 
in  Turc.  Imp.  Statu.) 

Hammer  has  given  a view  of  the  principal  in- 
stitutions of  the  Ottoman  empire,  at  the  period  of 
their  greatest  efficiency,  at  the  death  of  Solvman 
the  Magnificent,  from  which  we  beg  to  subioui  the 
following  extract : — ‘ D’apres  le  Koran,  la  terre 
entiere  appartient  a l)ieu,  qui  la  legue  k qui  lui 
plait;  en  sorte-que  toute  propriety  relevant  origi- 
nairement  de  L)ieu  ap|tartient  k l'inuun  (souvo- 
rain),  <p*i  est  son  ombre  sur  la  terre . Mais  a pros  la 
conquetc  d’un  pays,  l'imam  aliene  son  droit  <RT 
propriety  cn  faveur  ties  Musulmans  k la  charge  de 
payer  la  dime,  ou  bien  ties  non  Musulmans,  k la 
charge  d'etre  souniis  k un  impot  foncier  et  k uu 
i input  sur  lea  produita:  lea  nouveaux  poaseaseurs 
acquierent  ainsi  sur  ces  biens  un  veritable  droit  de 
propriety  transmissible  de  pfcre  en  fils,  avec  la 
faculty  de  les  vendre,  de  les  partoger  ou  de  les 
consacrer  k dcs  fondations.  Le  prince  a de  scra- 
blablcs  droits  sur  ses  biens  de  famille  ct  sur  ses 
biens  domaniaux  (kow),  dont  il  lui  arrive  souvent 
d'assigner  les  revenus  a titre  de  traitemeut  k de 
hauts  fonctionnuires.  Lea  domaines  du  pays,  cedes 
com  me  fiefs  en  recompense  de  services  militaircs, 
nc  jouissent  pas  de  ces  avantages;  leura  pos- 
scsscurs  n’ont  pas  sur  eux  ce  droit  de  propriety 
il  limits,  et  ne  peuvent  les  aliener,  les  partager,  ou 
en  instituer  dea  fondations.  Lea  domainea  se  j 
perpdtuent  k la  verite  duns  la  ligne  male  tics  feu- 
datairea;  mais,  com  me  l'Etat  seal  en  a la  pro- 
priety, il  est  neoessairc  qu’a  la  mort  de  cheque 
feudataire,  ses  fils  regoivent  du  prince  un  nouveau 
diplomc  d’investiture.  En  EgypCe,  on  donne  le 
nom  de  fermes  aux  memos  biens  qui,  dans  l'Ann- 
tolic  et  la  Kuumilie,  sont  upi>eles  fiefs,  c est-u-dire 
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cenx  qui  sont  concedes  cn  recompense  de  services 
militaircs;  mais  il  ya  unc  grande  ilifference  entre 
le  feudataire  et  le  ferraier  Egyptien.  Ce  dernier 
n’a  ni  lea  memes  obligations  ni  les  memos  avan- 
tagesque  le  premier;  car,  tandis  que  le  feudataire 
proprictairo  viager  ne  paic  aucun  imnot  k l’Etat 
et  regoit  de  son  pavsan  ou  rava  tous  les  revenus 
le  fermicr  au  contraire  paie  a l’Etat  un  droit  de 
form  age  et  portage  avec  le  paysan  lc  surplus  dea 
produits.’  (Histotre  de  I’Empire  Ottoman,  vi  268.) 

Acoonling  to  the  imperial  survey  ordered  by 
Solymaii,  the  number  of  zaimetSy  or  estates,  esti- 
mated at  500  acres  of  land  and  upwards,  amounted 
to  3,192,  and  the  numlter  of  timars , or  estates 
valued  at  from  3»X)  to  500  acres  of  land,  amounted 
to  50,160 ; the  whole  furnishing  a revenue  of 
nearly  4,000,000  rix-dolls..  appropriated  to  the 
i maintenance  of  an  army  of  about  150,000  men. 
At  the  end  of  the  last  century,  it  was  computed 
that  there  were  in  the  European  part  of  the 
empire  914  zaims,  and  8,356  timars;  the  numlicr 
in  Asia  being  nearly  the  same,  and  the  whole 
furnishing  a militia  of  altove  60,000  men.  In 
1818,  it  would  appear  that  there  were  still  914 
zaims  in  Europe,  and  in  Asia  1,479;  the  annual 
revenue  from  these  amounting  to  from  25,000  to 
100,000  aspers  each,  which,  at  100  asfiers  to  a 
Turkish  piastre,  would  give  a yearly  income  of 
about  50/.  on  an  average  from  each;  but  more 
recently  the  numbers  of  both  were  still  farther 
reduced.  After  the  disorganisation  of  the  empire, 
which  began  to  lie  strongly  manifested  during  the 
first  half  of  last  century,  all  sorts  of  abuses  crept 
into  the  management  of  the  estates  held  by  the 
feudal  Ionia  or  sftahis.  These  were  oppressed  and 
plundered  by  the  pachas;  and  they,  in  their  turn, 
oppressed  the  cultivators,  increased  their  demand 
for  corvees  or  other  services,  and  claimed  and  ex- 
acted, though  illegally,  a much  greater  portion  of 
the  produce  than  they  were  legally  entitled  to. 
And  yet,  despite  their  pillage  of  the  cultivators, 
many  spahis  were,  like  the  zemindars  in  Hin- 
dustan, forced  to  abandon  their  estates;  and  in 
many  districts,  especially  in  Asia  Minor,  owing 
partly  to  the  illegal  exactions  of  the  lord*,  but 
still  more  to  the  arbitrary  exactions  of  the  pachas, 
the  cultivators  wholly  deserted  the  lands,  which 
arc  now  quite  unoccupied. 

It  was  for  a while  a common  opinion  in  Wes- 
tern Europe  that  Turkey  was  a country  in  which 
there  was  no  security  of  property;  and  if  this 
meant  that  it  was  exposed  to  illegal  exactions  of 
all  kinds,  partly  by  the  feudal  lords,  and  partly 
and  princqinlly  by  the  pachas  and  their  subor- 
dinate authorities,  nothing  could  be  more  correct. 
But  nothing,  on  the  other  hand,  could  be  more 
incorrect  than  to  allege,  as  many  have  done,  that 
in  Turkey  private  property  is  not  recognised  by 
law,  or  that  it  may  be  seized  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
sultan.  This,  no  doubt,  has  been  the  case  with 
the  property  of  persons  in  the  public  service,  who*c 
lives  and  fortunes  have  been  made  to  answer  for 
their  real  or  imputed  misconduct ; and,  in  some 
degree,  also,  with  the  feudal  estates,  or  those  held 
by  a military  licence.  But  all  other  sorts  of  pro- 
perty have  been  respected  in  Turkey.  And  even 
a pacha,  or  other  public  functionary,  who  had 
acquired  property  by  the  most  objectionable  means, 
might,  if  he  pleased,  easily  place  it  beyond  the 
grasp  of  the  grand  seignior.  To  accomplish  this, 
he  had  merely  to  settle  it  on  his  family  and  direct 
heirs,  leaving  the  reversionary  interest  in  it  to 
some  mosque,  which,  on  receiving  a nominal  quit- 
rent,  took  charge  of  the  property,  which  could  no 
longer  be  either  forfeited  or  affected  by  the  crimes 
or  misconduct  of  the  original  founder  of  the  family 
or  his  heirs.  Property  so  left  is  denominated 
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ructmf  or  vakf.  But  this  device,  though  quite 
effectual  for  the  object  in  view,  tended,  in  the  end, 
to  accumulate  much  too  great  a quantity  of  pro- 
perty in  the  hands  of  the  church  ; §o  that,  in  ob- 
viating one  abuse,  it  occasioned  another. 

The  reforms  which  have  been  introduced  of  late 
years  have  effected  a peat  change  in  the  law  re- 
lating to  property  in  1 urkey,  and  also  a consider- 
able improvement  in  its  administration.  With 
the  exception  of  those  belonging  to  the  mosques 
and  charitable  institutions,  most  part  of  the  feudal 
or  military  estates  (ntahiWu  or  begliMt)  and  landed 
pro|ierties  not  strictly  hereditary,  have  been  re- 
sumed by  government,  and  are  now  held  during 
its  pleasure.  This  proceeding  involved  very  many 
instances  of  extreme  hardship,  and  even  injustice; 
but  it  has  been  carried  out,  in  as  far  as  was  prac- 
ticable, and  was  supposed  to  be  necessary  to  the 
introduction  of  an  improved  system.  The  new 
proprietors  very  often  consist  of  civil  and  military 
officers  who  reside  in  the  towns,  and  who  are  thus 
to  a considerable  extent  dependent  on  the  govern- 
ment. They  are  not,  like  tlicix  predecessors,  re- 
quired to  furnish  troops  to  the  state ; the  recruit- 
meut,  pay,  and  maintenance  of  the  latter  being 
provided  for  by  government.  But,  in  lieu  of  this 
obligation,  they  are  charged  with  the  payment  of 
a tithe  or  tenth  of  the  produce,  as  the  rent  due  to 
the  state,  or  real  owner  of  the  land,  and,  also,  with 
an  income-tax.  The  vice  of  this  system  is  that 
the  landlords,  not  being  absolute  or  even  hereditary 
proprietors,  have  but  little  interest  in  the  prosperity 
of  the  lands;  and  that  the  government  is  wholly 
unable,  however  good  its  intentions,  to  hinder 
them  from  making  illegal  demands  on  the  pea- 
santry or  cultivators,  a result  which  may  be  confi- 
dently expected,  seeing  that  their  revenue  de|>emls 
on  the  excess  of  the  returns  they  receive  over 
what  they  have  to  pay  to  the  state.  It  is  true, 
no  doubt,  that  the  new  plan  makes  the  superior 
lords  exert  themselves  to  protect  the  cultivators 
from  the  unjust  exactions  of  the  pachas  and  re- 
venue officers.  But  this,  also,  was  in  some  degree 
tiie  case  under  the  old  system.  On  the  whole  it  is 
evident  that  nothing  would  be  half  so  likely  to 
put  down  abuse,  and  to  lay  a solid  foundation  for 
future  improvement,  ns  the  universal  establish- 
ment of  a right  of  private  property  in  land. 

When  the  new  system  was  introduced,  it  was 
found  that  its  application  was  greatly  limited  by 
the  growth  of  the  system  of  run*/ and  the  im- 
mense extent  of  the  lands  held  by  the  church,  and, 
therefore,  exempt  from  taxation.  Yet,  however 
great,  this  was  ail  abuse  with  which,  owing  to  the 
religious  prejudices  of  the  people,  it  was  very  diffi- 
cult to  deal.  The  government,  however,  are  said 
to  be  determined  on  the  sequestration  of  the 
church  property. 

Agriculture. — In  Turkey  the  cultivators  do  not 
live  dispersed  over  the  country  in  hamlets,  or 
in  single  farmhouses,  but  are  congregated  in 
villages,  which,  owing  to  the  depopulation  of  most 
districts,  are  frequently  at  great  distances  from 
each  other.  These  villages  present  a very  striking 
picture  of  primeval  manners,  each  family  pro-  I 
viding  itself  with  most  articles  required  for  its  1 
consumption,  while  their  municipal  affairs,  or  j 
those  in  which  the  community  have  an  interest,  ■ 
urc  conducted  by  their  elders.  The  village  com- 
muni  ties  in  certain  districts,  especially  of  Eu-  ; 
ropcan  Turkey,  enjoy  considerable  powers;  and  ; 
wherever  this  is  the  case,  or  where  a tract  of 
country  happens  to  belong  to  a powerful  indi- 
vidual the  cultivators,  speaking  generally,  are 
comparatively  prosperous.  This,  however,  is  the  1 
exception,  oppression  and  a want  of  security  tieing 
the  usual  consequences  of  Turkish  ascendency. 


Turkey  is  not  dependent  upon  anv  foreign 
country  for  the  subsistence  of  its  inhabs. ; it 
yields,  on  the  contrary,  com  and  other  produce, 
sufficient  not  only  for  the  home  demand  out  also 
for  exportation.  Ten  times  the  produce  might, 
however,  be  raised  in  these  tine  countries  were  a 
better  policy  adopted,  and  the  inhabs.  protected 
against  vexatious  exactions.  The  native  ravahs 
or  peasants.  by  whom  cultivation  is  carried"  on, 
have  generally  little  or  no  capital;  and  as  the 
tax  on  the  crop  has  generally  to  be  paid  before 
the  produce  is  gathered,  they  are  in  most  cases 
obliged  to  borrow  the  money  for  this  purpose  at  a 
ruinous  rate  of  interest.  Agriculture  is  accord- 
ingly in  a very  backward  state  throughout  most 
parts  of  the  empire.  In  Thrace,  the  rotation 
of  crops  is  tolerably  well  understood ; but  else- 
where in  European  Turkey  cultivation  is  ex- 
tremely depressed.  Manuring  is  next  to  unknown, 
and  in  the  mountainous  parts,  particularly  in 
Servia  and  Albania,  an  immense  waste  of  timber 
occurs,  from  the  forests  being  burnt  that  the 
ground  may  be  fertilised  by  their  ashes.  The 
ploughs  (except  in  Wallachia  and  a few  other 
pro  vs.)  are  of  the  most  wretched  description,  being 
seldom  shod  with  iron,  and  fit  onlv  to  scratch 
the  surface  of  the  earth;  a bunch  of  thorns  per- 
forms the  functions  of  a harrow ; and  the  other 
farming  implements  are  in  general  equally  bad. 
Thrashing  is  performed,  as  in  most  eastern  coun- 
tries, by  treading  out  the  grain  with  cattle;  the 
straw  being  subsequently  chopped  by  dragging 
over  it  a sort  of  heavy  cylinder  stuck  with  sharp 
Hints.  But  the  fertility  of  certain  portions  of  the 
empire,  as  Thessaly  and  the  valley  of  the  Maritzn, 
is  so  great,  that  despite  the  low  state  of  husbandry, 
the  average  produce  of  com  is  said  to  amount  to 
from  1 5 to  80  tiroes  the  seed. 

Maize  is  the  principal  species  of  grain  culti- 
vated in  European  Turkey,  in  the  mountain-vailevs 
as  well  ns  the  plains,  except  in  Bosnia,  where  tiie 
climate  is  too  cold.  Wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  and 
buckwheat  are  also  pretty  generally  cultivated  ; 
and  millet  is  grown  in  the  more  sheltered  places. 
Bice  is  grown  only  along  the  banks  of  the  Maritzn 
and  other  marshy  tracts  in  the  S.  provs.  The 
quantity  of  this  grain  produced  in  European 
Turkey  l>eing  insufficient  for  the  consumption,  a 
portion  of  the  required  supply  is  imported  from 
Egypt  and  Asia  Minor,  (ircat  quantities  of 
haricots,  beans,  cabbages,  onions,  melons,  cucum- 
bers, tomatas,  and  capsicums  are  raised  as  articles 
of  food ; but  the  potato  is  eaten  only  in  Bosnia, 
Croatia,  Herzegovina,  Montenegro,  and  a few 
places  in  Servia  and  Albania;  lentils,  turnips, 
artichokes,  asparagus,  beet-root,  and  many  other 
vegetables  common  amongst  us,  are  almost  un- 
known in  Turkey.  Though  not  usually  drunk  by 
the  Mussulmans  (except  those  of  Lower  Albania), 
wine  is  grown  in  most  provs.  of  Tnrkey  in  Europe, 
but  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  (which  see),  Bul- 
garia and  .Servia,  are  the  principal  wine  countries. 

Turkish  wines  are  mostly  red ; white  wine  is 
produced  only  in  Wallachia,  W.  Bulgaria,  and  at 
Semcndria,  and  a few  other  places.  The  best 
wines  are  very  high  coloured  and  somewhat 
similar  to  those  of  C'ahors,  and  of  Kadicopsni  in 
Italy.  These  are  grown  chiefly  in  Macedonia,  in 
the  basins  of  Scutari  and  Prism)  in  Albania, 
Mostar  in  Herzegovina,  on  the  hills  along  the 
Servian  Morava  in  Thrace,  and  in  the  vicinities 
of  Lovdscha  in  Bulgaria,  and  Meteors  in  Thes- 
saly. Certain  growths  in  the  8\V.  of  Macedonia 
deserve  particular  mention.  The  inhabs.  of  those 
places  possess,  in  fact,  a valuable  source  of  wealth, 
for  there  is  no  doubt  that  several  of  their  wines 
might  be  advantageously  exported.  The  want 
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of  proper  cellars  for  storing  the  wines,  and  their 
rude  preparation,  detract  greatly  from  their  excel- 
lence. in  Thessaly  and  Albania  thev  are  com- 
monly sjioiled,  at  least  in  the  estimation  of  most 
foreigners,  by  the  addition  or  absorption  from  the 
barrels  and  skins,  of  resin  or  tuipentinc.  In  cer- 
tain cantons,  however,  the  use  of  such  substances 
is  not  suppWd  to  be  necessary,  and  the  wines 
there  are  accordingly  very  palatable.  In  Bosnia 
the  vine  is  replaced  by  the  plum,  and  the  fa- 
vourite beverage  there  is  a liqueur  made  from  its 
juice,  called  aiicovitza.  Peaches,  apples,  cherries, 
almonds,  and  hazel  nuts  are  grown,  out  grafting, 
and  all  other  horticultural  o|>erations,  are  either 
unknown  or  much  neglected.  The  olive  flourishes 
in  the  S,  prove,  only,  and  most  of  the  Turkish  oil 
is  grown  in  Asia.  Flax,  hemp,  sesamum,  saffron, 
cotton,  tobacco,  castor  oil,  and  madder  are  among 
the  principal  remaining  articles  of  culture.  The 
care  of  the  forests  does  not  seem  to  occupy  much 
attention,  and  in  many  districts,  formerly  well 
wooded,  wood  for  fuel  is  becoming  scarce.  Live 
hedges  arc  rare;  where  the  fields  are  enclosed  it 
is  either  with  dry  wood  or  stone  walls,  and  where 
neither  material  is  plentiful,  os  in  E.  Thrace,  the 
fields  are  entirely  open. 

The  vine  and  mulberry,  tobacco,  cotton,  and 
oil  share  the  chief  attention  of  the  agriculturists 
in  Asiatic  Turkey,  after  the  production  of  the 
grains  necessary  for  food.  The  culture  of  silk  is 
extensively  carried  on  in  several  districts,  but 
especially  round  Brusa  in  Asia  Minor,  where  the 
mulberry- tree  is  kept  cut  short,  and  receives  a 
good  deal  of  careful  attention.  In  consequence, 
however,  of  the  oppression  practised  on  the  cul- 
tivators, vast  tracts  of  land  in  Asia  Minor  are 
wholly  deserted,  or  occupied  only  by  the  scanty  j 
population  of  a few  wandering  tribes.  No  where,  j 
indeed,  is  the  influence  of  misgovemment  >o  a;>-  J 
parent  as  in  the  present  slate  of  this  celebrated 
country,  favoured  alike  by  situation  and  climate, 
and  which,  in  antiquity,  was  the  seat  of  many 
noble  cities,  and  powerful  and  refined  nations. 
Industry  And  civilisation  have  all  but  disappeared. 

* No  care  whatever,’  says  Mr.  Kinneir  (Asia  Minor, 
p.  51),  * is  taken  to  improve  the  laud  ; nor  can  this 
Ik*  a matter  Of  surprise*  when  we  refleet  that  the 
farmer  is  liable  to  be  turned  out  at  a moment’s 
warning,  and  is  certain  of  being  taxed  or  plun- 
dered in  exact  proportion  to  the  yearly  produce  of 
his  farm.  It  is  not,  indeed,  uncommon,  should 
there  be  a prospect  of  a plentiful  harvest,  for  the 
crops  u|>on  the  ground  to  be  seized  by  the  |>aclin 
at  a low  valuation,  and  then  put  up  to  the  highest 
bidder.  This  system,  so  destructive  of  industry, 
may  lie  traced  to  the  ill-judged  but  favourite 
policy  of  the  Porte  in  continually  changing  the 
governors  of  their  provinces,  lest  by  being  settled  I 
for  a considerable  period  in  their  governments,  ! 
they  should  shake  off  their  allegiance,  as  many 
have  already  done.  The  pacha,  therefore,  who, ; 
during  the  short  time  he  remains  in  favour,  lias  j 
not  only  to  feed  the  avarice  of  the  impel ial  minis-  j 
tors,  but  also  to  accumulate  an  independency  for  , 
himself  before  his  retirement  from  office,  is  heed-  j 
less  of  the  interests  of  the  farmer,  or  of  those  who 
are  to  succeed  him,  and  only  anxious  to  collect 
wealth.  We  consequently  observe  that  those  pro- 
vinces where  the  chiefs  maintain  their  independ- 
ence, are  invariably  the  richest,  best  peopled,  ami 
in  even.’  respect  the  most  flourishing;  since  they 
find  it  their  interest  to  encourage  the  cultivators 
of  the  land,  who  are  continually  deserting  those 
juirts  of  the  country  immediately  governed  by  the 
sultan’s  officers,  to  place  themselves  under  their 
protection.  The  prosperity  of  the  provinces  of 
Asia  Minor  is  in  this  muuner  always  fluctuating, 


according  to  the  actions  and  dispositions  of  their 
respective  rulers.  Sometimes  they  are  well  peo- 
pled and  cultivated  (I  speak  comparatively),  and 
at  others  waste  and  forsaken ; whole  villages  emi- 
grate from  one  district  to  another  without  much 
trouble  or  expense,  since  their  houses  are  simple 
and  of  easy  construction,  and  their  articles  of  fur- 
niture so  trifling  as  to  be  transported  with  facility 
on  the  hacks  of  the  cattle,  which  supply  them 
with  milk  during  the  joumev,  and  everywhere 
find  abundance  of  pasture.  The  Greeks,  called 
Euroomi  by  their  Turkish  lords,  constitute  a con- 
siderable portion  of  the  peasantry  in  this  part  of 
the  empire,  and  are  not,  in  ray  opinion,  the  fallen 
and  dastardly  race  usually  represented.  The  poli- 
tical or  religious  institutions  of  a state  affect, 
without  doubt,  the  character  of  a people,  and  this 
is  nowhere  more  conspicuous  than  throughout 
those  quarters  of  the  globe  where  the  blighting 
diK’triucs  of  Mahomet  have  been  diffused.  The 
unjust  and  cruel  persecutions  carried  on  by  the 
Turks  have  damped  the  fiery  spirit  of  the  Greeks, 
and  rendered  distrust,  and  deception  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  safety  of  their  persons  and  pro- 
perty; whereas,  under  a more  enlightened  and 
less  despotic  government,  the  national  character 
of  that  people  would  probably  rise  to  the  standard 
of  the  inhabitants  in  most  of  the  civilised  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  To  me  they  have  always  ap- 
peared as  dispirited  and  broken-hearted ; but  at 
the  same  time  ready  to  rise,  if  supported,  and 
crush  their  vindictive  rulers  to  the  earth.’ 

There  are  in  Turkey  great  numbers  of  sheep  and 
goats,  the  flesh  of  which  constitutes  the  principal 
animal  food  of  the  inhabitants;  but  there  are  pro- 
irtionally  fewer  cattle  than  in  other  countries  of 
urope,  beef  being  seldom,  and  veal  never,  eaten 
by  the  Turks.  The  sheep  arc  nearly  all  of  a small, 
thick-bodied  breed,  with  a white  fleece;  Merino, 
large-tailed,  or  other  improved  breeds,  are  met 
with  only  in  Servia,  into  which  they  were  intro- 
duced by  Prince  Miioscb,  or  in  Bosnia.  In  Wal- 
lachia  the  sheep  have  tall  spiral  horns  and  their 
wool  is  a principal  source  of  w ealth.  The  pn>tun  s 
j there  arc  tine  and  extensive,  and  large  flocks  are 
| brought  thither  from  Transylvania,  to  be  depas- 
tured during  winter.  At  the  same  season  the 
sheep  from  t lie  table-land  of  Cappadocia  are  driven 
into  the  plains  of  N.  Syria,  and  many  of  the  mi- 
gratory Koord  and  Turkman  tribes  of  Asia  see1< 
the  pasture  lands  alsuit  Angora,  the  traders  of 
which  town  supply  their  various  wants,  receiving 
in  return  the  wool,  skins,  and  other  produce  of 
their  flocks,  in  w hich  articles  Angora  ims  a very 
considerable  trade.  The  cattle  along  the  bonks 
of  the  Save  and  Danube  appear  to  be  a degenerate 
Hungarian  breed.  Those  of  the  more  N.  provs. 
arc  different,  being  of  medium  size,  and  short- 
horned. Oxen  arc  everywhere  employed  in  field 
labour.  Buffaloes  are  common,  particularly  in 
Bulgaria  and  Thrace.  In  Bosnia  and  other  \V. 
provs.  some  tolerably  good  cheeses,  similar  to 
Gruverc,  are  made;  but  the  cheese  of  most  parts 
of  Turkey  is  in  general  too  insipid  to  suit  our 
taste.  In  making  cheese,  the  milk  of  ewes  and 
goats  is  partially  employed,  but  in  general  only  in 
the  absence  of  that  of  the  cow  and  buffalo.  Turks 
abhor  the  hog  so  much,  that  they  do  not  gene- 
rally permit  its  sale  in  the  towns,  where  they  form 
the  chief  projKjrtion  of  the  pop.  Nevertheless, 
they  are  reared  in  vast  number*  in  Servia,  Bosnia, 
ana  other  N,  and  W,  provs.,  and,  in  fact,  consti- 
tute the  chief  resource  of  the  Servians.  The  Turks 
are  g»*od  horsemen,  and  take  pride  in  their  horses. 
Little  of  that  care  is,  however,  bestowed  on  them 
that  is  common  in  W.  Europe.  They  arc  fed  only 
twice  a day,  sometimes  they  are  not  put  into 
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stables,  and  arc  not  groomed  and  trimmed  as  in 
Europe.  The  horse  of  European  Turkey  is  jjene-  j 
rally  of  middle  sire,  or  ratlier  below  it,  with  a 
short  neck,  strong  limbs,  and  a bay  chestnut,  red-  \ 
dish  brown,  or  white,  seldom  a grey  colour.  They  ^ 
are  usually  fed  on  barley,  oats  being  used  for  . 
horses  only  in  the  N\V.  prova  The  horses  of 
Asiatic  Turkey  seein  to  be  chiefly  of  Arabian  de- 
scent. The  Montetik  are  an  excellent  race  of 
horses,  bred  bv  a great  tribe  of  that  name  on  the 
hanks  of  the  Euphrates.  In  Armenia  and  Koor- 
distan  a prodigious  numl>er  of  tine  animals  might 
la*  procured  at  a cheap  rate  for  the  cavalry : the 
horses  of  Bagdad  are  large,  and  many  of  them 
show  a great  deal  of  blood ; but  those  bred  in  the 
desert  Itorderingon  Damascus  are,  upon  the  whole,  r 
the  finest.  The  ass  is  much  used  in  Koumelia  and 
8.  Albania.  Mules  are  scarce  in  those  provs.,  hut 
very  numerous  in  Montcuegro,  and  other  moun-  » 
tainous  parts  of  T urkey. 

There  are  mines  of  copper,  argentiferous  lead, 
iron,  and  other  minerals  m various  parts  of  both 
European  and  Asiatic  Turkey;  and  it  is  generally 
believed  that  several  of  the  mountain  chains,  which 
bound  or  intersect  the  Turkish  provs,,  contain  ores, 
not  only  of  the  useful,  but  of  the  precious  metals. 
The  Wailachian  and  Moldavian  gipsies  collect 
from  the  beds  of  the  livers  pellets  ol  gold  mixed 
with  a small  quantity  of  silver,  by  means  of  which 
they  are  enabled  to  pay  into  the  treasury  the 
annual  tribute  of  a drachm  of  gold  imjMised  upon 
each  man.  But  mining  industry  is  not  profitable 
in  Turkey  from  various  causes.  ‘ The  ignorance 
of  the  people,’  (saya  Mr.  Thornton,  ‘Present  .State 
of  Turkey’),  ‘ in  the  art  of  working  the  mines  with 
economy,  is  {H-rhnps  one  cause  of  the  neglect  with 
which  the  Ottomans  appear  to  treat  this  source  of 
wealth;  but  the  chief  obstacle  to  exploration  is 
the  rapacity  of  government,  which  would  seize  ( 
upon  the  advantages  of  any  new  discovery,  and 
subject  the  provincial  is  ts  to  the  unrecompensed  ! 
labour  of  opening  the  mines  and  extracting  the 
ore.’  Asphaltum,  nitre,  salt  in  Wallachia,  and 
coal  in  Bulgaria  an-  among  the  mineral  products 
of  the  empire,  but  an;  by  no  means  raised  to  the 
extent  that  they  would  lie  under  a liberal  (Militical 
system.  Between  Eski-shehr  and  Servi-llimar, 
in  Asia  Minor,  the  substance  called  meerachaum,  so 
much  used  for  German  pipes,  is  found  in  large 
quantities.  It  is  a porous  friable  stone,  almost 
entirely  composed  of  small-grained  vitreous  or 
transparent  felspar,  decomposing  and  passing  into 
a variety  of  porcelain  earth.  Great  quantities  of 
pipe-bowls  are  manufactured  from  this  material, 
and  sent  to  Constantinople  for  exj>ort  into  Germany. 

The  manufacturra  of  Turkey  are  more  numerous, 
and  display  greater  excellence,  than  might  have 
been  expected  in  a country  so  backwanl  in  the 
arts.  Indeed,  her  success  in  manufacturing  in- 
dustry is,  upon  the  whole,  greater  than  that  of 
several  countries  ranking  higher  in  civilisation. 
The  satins  and  silks  stuffs,  the  velvets  of  Brusa 
and  Aleppo,  the  serges  and  camlets  of  Angora, 
the  crapes  and  gauzes  of  Salonica,  the  printed 
muslins  of  Constantinople,  the  carpets  of  Smyrna, 
and  the  silk,  linen,  and  cotton  stuffs  of  Cairo, 
Scio,  Magnesia,  Tokat,  and  Costambol,  establish 
a favourable,  but  not  an  unfair,  criterion  of  their 
general  skill  and  industry.  The  workmen  of 
Constantinople,  in  the  last  century,  excelled  those 
, of  France  in  many  of  the  inferior  trades.  They 
still  practise  all  that  they  found  practised;  but, 
from  on  indolence  with  respect  to  innovation,  they 
have  not  introduced  or  encouraged  several  useful 
or  elegant  arts  of  later  invention.  The  Turks 
call  in  no  foreign  assistance  to  work  their  mines : 
from  their  own  quarries  their  own  labour  extracts 


the  marble  and  more  ordinary  stone  which  is  em- 
ployed in  their  public  buildings.  Their  marine 
architecture  is  by  no  means  contemptible,  and 
their  barges  and  smaller  boat*  arc  of  tbc  most 
graceful  construction.  Their  foundry  of  brass 
cannon  has  been  much  admired,  and  their  musket 
and  pistol  barrels,  aud  particularly  their  sword 
blade*  (though  the  sword  blades  of  Damascus  are 
not  so  famous  os  formerly)  are  held  in  great  esti- 
mation even  by  foreigners.  Their  manufactures 
of  Morocco  and  other  leather,  and  of  gold  and 
silver  lace,  dc.  deserve  also  to  be  mentioned  with 
praise. 

But  it  npj>oars  that  most  branches  of  manu- 
facture formerly  carried  on  in  Turkey  have  de- 
clined, and  are  now  in  a very  depressed  state. 
The  domestic  manufacture  of  cotton  stuffs  was 
formerly  spread  over  almost  all  the  European 
provinces ; and  in  Amlielnkia  and  some  other 
places  the  spinning  aud  dyeing  of  yarn  and  the 
fabric  of  stuffs  was  carried  on  upon  a large  scab*. 
But  the  introduction  of  the  cheaper  yarn  and 
stuffs  of  England  has  all  but  wholly  destroyed 
the  Turkish  factories;  and  it  has,  also,  greatly 
reduced  the  domestic  manufacture.  These  results 
might,  however,  have  been  anticipated.  Except 
in  a few  peculiar  products,  Turkey  has  no  faci- 
lities for  the  prosecution  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustry. She  is  essentially  an  agricultural  country; 
and  such  is  the  excellence  and  variety  of  her  soil 
and  raw  products  that  her  exports  might  be  in- 
creased in  a degree  not  easy  to  lie  imagined. 

The  Turks  have  made  no  progress  in  the  line 
arts,  and  are  but  little  acquainted  with  the  higher 
sciences.  ‘ Their  buildings,'  says  a recent  tra- 
veller, ‘are  rude  incoherent  copies,  possessing 
neither  the  simplicity  nor  unity  of  original  in- 
vention. Heavy  in  their  proportions,  they  arc 
imposing  only  from  their  bulk : the  parts  do  not 
harmonise,  nor  are  they  sulwrrvient  to  one  lending 
principle;  the  details  arc  bad  both  in  taste  and 
execution  ; the  decorations  have  no  use,  no  mean- 
ing, no  connection  with  the  general  design  ; there 
l lh  nothing  which  indicates  the  conceptions  of 
; genius.  The  energies  of  the  latter  are  chilled  and 
repressed  by  the  monotony  of  Turkish  habits  and 
the  austerity  of  their  customs.  Their  cities  nre 
not  adorned  with  public  monuments,  whose  object 
is  to  enliven  or  to  embellish.  The  circus  tbc 
forum,  the  theatre,  the  pyramid,  the  obelisk,  the 
column,  the  triumphal  arch,  are  interdicted  by 
their  prejudices.  The  ceremonies  of  religion  are 
their  only  public  pleasures.  Their  temples,  their 
baths  their  fountains,  and  sepulchral  monuments, 
arc  the  only  structures  on  which  they  beatow  anv 
ornament.  '1’aste  is  rarely  exerted  in  other  edifices 
of  public  utility,  khan a and  bezeatina , bridges  and 
aqueduct*.  Sculpture  in  wood  or  in  stucco,  and 
the  engraving  of  inscriptions  on  monument*  or 
seal*,  are  performed  with  neatnes*  and  admirable 
precision ; and  the  ceiling*  and  wainscoting  of 
room*,  and  the  carved  ornament*  in  the  interior  of 
Turkish  houses,  show  dexterity  and  even  taste. 
But  their  paintings,  limited  to  landscape  or  archi- 
tecture, have  little  merit,  either  in  design  or 
execution;  proportion  is  ill  observed,  and  the 
rules  of  perspective  are  unknown.  They  reckon 
! time  by  lunar  revolutions,  so  that,  in  the  <q>are  of 
33  years,  the  Turkish  months  pass  through  every 
season.  Their  knowledge  of  geography  due*  not 
extend  beyond  the  frontiers  of  their  empire.  Their 
surgery  Is  rude,  from  want  of  science,  of  skill,  and 
of  instruments.’ 

Trade. — The  increase  in  the  trade  and  com- 
merce of  Turkey  within  the  last  thirty  year*  has 
been  very  great.  In  1831  the  trade  with  England 
amounted  to  888,684/. ; in  1833  to  1 ,430,224/. ; ill 
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184S  to  8,116,365/.;  nml  in  1860  to  5,639,806/.  In 
twenty-three  yearn  the  trade  had  augmented  bv 
635  per  cent  The  trade  with  France  increased 
still  more  rapidly.  In  1833  the  imports  amounted 
in  value  to  16,730,000  francs,  or  669, 2001. ; anil  in 
1856  to  91,860,000  francs,  or  3,671,  loot  The  ex- 
ports from  Turkey  to  France  amounted  in  1833 
to  874,000  francs,  or  34, 960/.;  and  in  1856  to 
131,546,258  francs,  or  5,261,850/, 

1 he  subjoined  table  gives  the  quantity  and 
value  of  the  exports,  shipped  in  the  year  1862,  from 
Turkey  to  Great  liritain : — 
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plain  and  printed  calicoes,  volno  3,824,4921;  and 
“6  similar  articles,  to  the  value  of 

The  subjoined  statement  gives  the  value  of  the 
cx|s)rta—thc  produce  and  manufacture  of  the 
Limed  Kingdom— from  Great  Britain  to  Turkev 
at  three  successive  pcriwls,  in  1816,  1853,  and 
I oOO 
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Nunc*  of  Article* 

Quantities 

i ▼•lo* 

In  Pound* 
i Merlin# 

Berries,  yellow  . 

cwts. 

2,844 

( 6,262 

Boxwood  . 

tons 

4,138 

' 45,647 

Corn — Wheat  , 

qrs. 

163.999 

485,268 

„ Barley  . 

669,218 

9”.  .KM)  1 

„ Maize 

916.673 

1,580.5)97 

„ other  Kinds 

„ 

28,098 

39,123  j 

Fijw  . 

Cwts. 

48,463 

90.922 

Galls  . 

7,153 

Gum,  Trnpacanth 

767 

Iron,  Chromate  of 

135 

2,160  1 

Madder  Itoot 

cwts. 

170,917 

488,856 

Nuts,  small 

bushels 

6,110 

4,530 

OU,  Olive  . 

tons 

439 

24,021  i 

,.  or  Otto  of  Roses 

lbs. 

1.143 

16.828  ' 

Opium 

195,366 

187,643 

Rnisins  . , 

cwts. 

76.896 

126.513  1 

Scatumony . 

11)9. 

26,262 

85,758 

Seed — Flax  and  Linseed  urs. 

266 

674  | 

„ Millet  . 

53,423 

11,519 

,,  Rape 

15,976 

47,414 

Silk,  Row  . 

lbs. 

164,194 

119,961 

Cocoons,  4cc. 

cwts. 

1,623 

28,550  ■ 

SMns.Lamb,  undressed 

No. 

272,60.3 

17,037 

•Sponges 

lbs. 

369,358 

238,383 

Stone,  in  lumps,  not ) 

in  any  manner  [■ 

tons 

2,093 

28,957 

Tallow 

cwts. 

4,118 

11,494 

Terra  Umbra  . 

394 

Tobacco,  unrnanu- 1 

factored  . . J 

lbs. 

1,197,834 

2G,569  | 

Valonea 

tons 

17,868 

261,501 

Wool  or  ITair.  Goats’ . 

lbs. 

2,512,447 

878,071 

.,  Sheep  and  Lambs' 

1,165,100 

49,458 

W oollen  Manufac-  i 

■ 

ttirea  : Carpets  and  (■ 

eq.  yds. 

87,316 

15,293  | 

Rag"  • • . ) 

1 

Do.  unennmerated  . 

value 



All  other  Articles 

— 

2*14,576 

Total 

5,505,492  j | 

To  Turkey  Proper . . 1 ,749,1 25 1 2,029-3051 

To  Wallochfa  and  ) i . i 
Moldavia  . . / | 17U,51o] 

Syria  and  Palestine  . | 267,618  306,080 


! 


[4,408,9101 
172,872| 
655,32  : 


Total  . 2,211,897  2,615,895  5,237,10 


.1 

The  increase  of  the  imports  and  exporta  be- 
tween  Turkey  and  Groat  liritain  on  the  one  hand, 
and  lurkey  and  France  on  the  other,  from  the 

t Tl™  Ib51  10  1WJ0>  may  **  m thc  foUowing 


Ton 

Import*  and  Kx. 

iwtrt*  N tw.  cn 
Turk*-*  and  (iival 
Britain 

Import*  and  Ex. 
port*  hctvrrn 
Turkey  and 

Total 

1851 

1852 
1854 

1858 

1859 

1860 

£ 

7,000,898 

6,864,741 

6,251,181 

9.535,239 

9,629,536 

10,963,329 

£ 

2,899.254 

3,476.915 

4,031,938 

6,235,181 

6,900,531 

8,385,156 

£ 

9,899,652 
10,341,666 
10,283,070 
15,770,420 
16.530,067 
1 9,31  K, 585 

The  following  table  contains  a statement  of  the 
value  of  the  ex|>orta  of  the  produce  and  manufac- 
ture of  the  United  Kingdom  from  Great  Britain 
to  Turkey  in  the  three  years  1801  to  1863: — 


In  European  Turkey,  after  thc  capital.  Ad- 

iannnl«>  nml  Stllnninn  * l.  _ -LI  # ' 


cuv...o,  niL|)|n.  uie  ciu oi  seat  ol  commerce  in 
Asia.  Caravans  bring  hither  pearls,  shawls. 


Export*  to 


European  Turkey  . . 

Natolia,  or  At*ia  Minor. 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia 
Syria  and  Palestine 
El  Hcdjaz  and  Porta  \ 
on  the  Euphrates  or  [ 
tho  Pendon  Gulf  j 


1861 


. £ , 
j2.S2rt.43fi! 
467,364 
18X406 
876,0351 


lema 


1863 


. ■«  | £ 
12.862.380  4.410,251 
617,772  1,(44,094 
1 68,548 j 157,880 
688,556  1,026,612 

7,6091  242,608 


More  than  two-thirds  of  the  value  of  British 
exports  to  Turkey  consist  of  manufactured  cotton 
good*.  The  rest  is  made  up  of  a vast  number  of 
miscellaneous  articles,  chiefly  metal  goods  and 
machinery.  In  1800,  the  total  ex  porta  from  Great 
liritain  to  Turkey  amounted  to  6,467,839/.,  in 
which  cotton  goods  entered  to  the  value  of 
4,225,395/.,  namely  22,024,904  IK  of  cotton  twist, 
value  878,781/.;  with  229,201,821,826  yards  of 
Vol.  IV. 


M.aw.v'2  tiuui  isHuuua ; 8UK  manufactures  from 
1 , a an<*  Damascus ; European  cotton  and 

woollen  stuns,  priuted  muslins,  hardware,  watches, 
wrought  amber,  and  fur  from  Smyrna  and  Con- 
stantinople. The  principal  articles  of  export  are 
sheep  s wool.  gofttr  hair,  cattle,  horses,  hogs  (from 
Serna),  hides,  hare  skins,  wheat,  raw  cotton  and 
silk,  tobacco,  raisins,  figs,  almonds,  mastic  and 
other  gums,  gall-nuts,  valonea,  leeches,  honey, 
wax,  saffron,  nimbler,  anise  and  linseed,  turpen- 
Une,  sadlowcr,  meerschaum  pipes,  whetstones, 
carpet*.  nlk  and  cotton  fabricsi  leal  her,  copper 
and  metallic  wares,  with  Arabian,  Fenian,  Indian! 
and  Chinese  goods.  The  British  trade  with  Ttir- 
57  “ Manchester,  Glasgow,  Birmingham,  and 
bhemeld  manufactures,  and  other  British  produce 
hasbeen  steadily  increasing  for  some  years  past,  ’ 
The  wealthier  class  of  lurks  are  generally  too 
apathetic  and  indolent  for  commercial  pursuits 
which  they  leave  to  tho  Greeks,  Armenians,’ 
Amnouta,  and  Jews.  ^ 

The  ex  treme  simplicity  of  commerce,  from  the 
absence  of  all  legudaiion  on  the  subject,  is  visible 
m thc  establishment  of  a merchant ; no  books,  save 
one  of  common  entry,  are  kept;  no  credits  are 
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given ; no  bill*  discounted ; no  bonds,  nor  even 
receipts ; the  transactions  are  all  for  ready  money; 
no  fictitious  capital  is  created  ; no  risk  or  loss  from 
bankruptcy  to  incur.  A merchant,  whose  capital 
may  exceed  20,000/.,  will,  very  possibly,  be  with- 
out a clerk  ; and  a small  box,  which  he  places  on 
liis  carpet,  and  leans  his  elbow  upon,  encloses,  at 
once,  his  bank  and  counting  bouse. 

Accounts  arc  kept  in  piastres  of  40  paras  of  3 
&i|>en»  each ; or  in  puracs  of  500  piastres,  llut  the 
rate  of  exchange  is  very  variable,  on  account  of 
the  continual  deterioration  of  the  coin.  The  most 
common  measures  and  weights  are  the  oke  = 
al»out  2$  lbs.,  and  the  quintal  of  44  okos.  The 
arechine  = 2 ft,  EngL  Distance  is  commonly 
measured  by  the  hour  •=  about  8 m. 

Coremment. — Chateaubriand  said  of  the  Turk- 
ish government  that  it  was  an  absolute  despotism, 
tempered  by  regicide.  In  truth  and  reality, 
however,  the  government  of  Turkey  is  a species 
of  theocracy.  The  grand  seignior  is  supposed  to 
he  the  lieutenant  and  vicegerent  of  the  Prophet, 
and  consequently,  also,  in  some  measure,  or  the 
Deity  himself.  But  though,  at  first  sight,  this 
may  appear  to  confer  all  but  unlimited  powers  on 
the  sovereign ; and  though,  in  some  respects,  it 
certainly  gives  very  great  latitude  to  his  actions, 
it  at  the  same  time  subjects  him  to  various  re- 
straints and  limitations,  which  he  dares  not  con- 
temn or  hrenk  through.  His  authority,  in  fact,  is 
principally  based  on  the  Koran  ; and  were  he  to 
abandon  its  doctrines,  or  act  in  the  teeth  of  its 
precepts,  or  those  deduced  from  it  by  eminent 
commentators,  and  sanctioned  by  custom,  the 
foundations  of  his  authority  would  be  loosened,  he 
would  oease  to  ho  the  lawfid  sovereign,  and  would 
be  regarded  as  a usurer  whom  it  was  meritorious 
to  dethrone.  Hence,  though  absolute  in  some 
respects,  the  power  of  the  grand  seignior  is,  in 
others,  in  the  last  degree  limited.  Down  to  a 
recent  period  he  might  put  those  engaged  in  his 
service  to  death  at  pleasure;  but  had  he  interfered 
in  any  way  with  property  left  in  trust  to  a mosque, 
or  outraged  the  law  by  drinking  wine  in  public, 
he  would  have  run  -a  great  risk  of  exciting  dis- 
content,  and,  if  he  persisted  in  such  conduct,  of! 
being  dethroned. 

4 The  Turks,’  says  an  accurate  observer  (Porter’s 
Observations  on  the  'lurks,  i.  109,  12mo.  ed.), 

1 learn  very  earlv  that,  if  the  prince  he  of  right 
divine,  be  foumls  it  on  the  Koran ; that  he  is  con- 
stituted such  by  the  sacred  code  of  laws,  which,  as 
a true  believer,  he  has  studied,  and  knew,  before 
his  accession  to  the  throne,  it  would  ever  he  his 
duty  to  observe  ; and  that,  consequently,  ho  is  as 
much  bound  and  tied  by  all  those  laws  as  they 
themselves  are.  This  is  so  explicitly  and  fully 
laid  down  in  the  Koran,  that  Mohammed  thought 
it  necessary  to  throw  in  rules  of  exception  ex- 
pressly for  himself.  Hence,  when  the  people  are 
notoriously  aggrieved;  their  property  or  that  of 
the  church  rc[>eatedly  violated ; when  the  prince 
will  riot  in  blood,  or  carry  on  an  unsuccessful  war, 
they  appeal  to  late,  pronounce  him  an  infidel,  a 
tyrant,  unjust,  incapable  to  govern  ; and,  in  con- 
sequence, depose,  imprison,  and  destroy  him.’ 

This  dependence  of  the  sultan  on  the  Koran, 
though  It  limits,  in  some  degree,  his  power  to 
tyrannise  over  his  subjects,  opposes,  at  the  same 
time,  the  most  formidable  obstacles  to  his  attempts 
to  introduce  any  organic  changes,  how  expedient 
or  necessary  soever.  The  rights  and  social  con- 
dition of  the  people,  living  in  the  Turkish  empire, 
who  have  not  embraced  the  religion  of  the  con- 
querors, is  supposed  to  lie  determined  by  the 
Koran ; and  lienee  the  difficulty — without,  as  it 
were,  overturning  the  very  foundations  on  which 


the  monarchy  rests— of  effecting  any  material 
changes  in  the  situation  of  the  dependent  popu- 
lation. The  Turks  cannot,  unless  they  abandon 
their  own  religion,  amalgamate  with  them,  or 
raise  them  to  the  same  level  as  themselves;  so 
that  the  nation  must  always  consist  of  two 
distinct  parts— the  Turkish,  or  ruling  portion ; 
and  the  rayahs,  or  subjugated  infidels,  who  exist 
upon  sufferance,  and  can  never  arrive  at  any 
situation  of  power  or  emolument.  The  character 
of  the  Mohammedan  religion  is,  in  truth,  an  all 
but  insuperable  obstacle  to  any  thing  like  real 
reform.  Though  leas  in  toll-rant,  than  most  others, 
it  is  more  contemptuous.  It  gives  itself  no  trouble 
about  the  conversion  of  those  whom  it  despises. 
It  inculcates  on  the  minds  of  its  votaries  the  most 
exalted  ideas  of  their  own  importance,  and  the 
most  profound  contempt  for  4 Christian  dogs  ’ and 
other  unbelievers.  There  may,  no  doubt,  he  an 
imitation  of  European  tactics,  and  an  attempt  to 
introduce  something  like  the  practices  and  insti- 
tutions that  prevail  in  Euro|>can  states ; but  it  is 
impossible,  so  long  as  the  religion  of  the  Prophet 
maintains  its  ascendancy,  that  they  can  have  any 
! considerable  influence.  Submission  to  their  power 
has  saved  the  unbelieving  population  of  the  coun- 
try from  death;  hut  nothing  short  of  their  em- 
bracing the  religion  of  the  conquerors  can  effec- 
tually protect  them  from  insult  and  contempt,  and 
consequently,  also,  from  extortion  and  tyranny. 

The  grand  seignior  is  assisted  in  the  govern- 
ment ol  the  empire  liy  a cabinet-council  or  dirany 
consisting  of  the  principal  ministers  of  the  empire, 
and  of  the  mufti  or  head  of  the  law.  Until  very 
recently  the  sultans  were  in  the  habit  of  delegating 
the  greater  portion  of  their  authority  to  the  grand 
vizier  (vizier  azem),  who  became,  as  it  were,  regent 
of  the  empire,  being  at  the  head  of  the  civil 
government,  and  generalissimo  of  the  military  and 
naval  forces.  But  of  late  years  the  powers  of  this 
high  functionary  have  been  very  much  curtailed. 
The  functions  of  the  other  ministers  correspond 
with  those  of  minister  for  foreign  affairs  (reis 
effendi ),  of  the  interior,  commerce,  and  finance 
( tejlerdar ),  and  of  a commander-in-chief  (srra*- 
kier) , and  a grand  admiral.  The  court  of  Con- 
stantinople is  generally  known  in  other  Euro- 
pean countries  by  the  title  of  the  Sublime  Porte , a 
designation  derived  from  the  Bab  Hunuiyon , or 
princi|>al  outer  gate  of  the  seraglio,  whence  the 
batti  scheriffs,  or  imperial  edicts,  are  usually 
issued. 

The  nheik-ul-idam  (mufti),  or  head  of  the  clergy 
and  chief  interpreter  of  the  Koran  and  the  ca- 
nonical laws,  is  a very  important  functionary.  He 
nominates  to  all  the  principal  offices  in  church  and 
law,  and  takes  precedence  of  every  other  subject 
in  the  empire,  oven  of  the  grand  vizier.  On  most 
great  occasions  the  sultan  applies  to  the  sheik-ul- 
islnm  for  a fetwa , or  legal  opinion,  to  ascertain 
whether  his  intended  course  of  action  he  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Koran.  But  this  is  not.  in- 
dispensable, and  has  very  rarely  been  refused. 
Latterly,  too,  the  opinions  of  the’  mufti  have  be- 
come of  less  importance.  The  mufti  is  always 
chosen  from  the  ulema . a body  comprising  the 
clergy,  with  the  interpreters  and  administrators  of 
the  law.  But,  though  they  all  study  together, 
the  lawyers  and  judges  are  quite  distinct  from  the 
clergy,  it  being  left  to  every  young  man  brought, 
up  in  one  of  the  colleges  of  the  order  to  determine 
for  himself,  when  he  has  attained  a proper  age  and 
acquired  a sufficient  stock  of  learning,  whether  he 
will  become  n priest,  or  a doctor  of  law,  or  a judge : 
hut  it  is  to  the  latter,  or  the  lawyers,  that  the 
title  of  ulema  is  more  peculiarly  appropriated. 

Throughout  Turkey,  the  ministers  of  religion 
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arc  oil  subordinate  to  the  civil  authorities,  who 
exercise  over  them  the  power  of  diocesans.  Ma- 
gistrates may  supersede  and  remove  clergymen 
who  misconduct  themselves,  or  who  are  unequal 
to  the  proper  discharge  of  the  duties  of  their  office. 
The  magistrates  themselves  may  also,  whenever 
they  think  proper,  perform  all  the  sacerdotal  func- 
tions; and  it  is  in  virtue  of  this  prerogative, 
joined  to  the  influence  which  they  derive  from 
their  judicial  power  and  their  riches,  that  they 
have  so  marked  a pre-eminence,  and  so  prepon- 
derant an  authority,  over  the  ministers  oi  public 
worship. 

The  members  of  the  ulema  constitute  a sort  of 
aristocracy.  They  pay  no  taxes  or  public  ini|Kists, 
and,  bv  a peculiar  privilege,  their  property  is  here- 
ditary in  their  families,  and  is  not  liable  to  ar- 
bitrary conllscations.  Their  persons  are  sacred; 
their  blood  can  on  no  account  be  shed ; nor  can 
they  be  legally  punished  in  any  way  but  by  im- 
prisonment and  exile.  It  is  to  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  the  power  and  dignity  of  the  ulemas 
are  not  hereditary  in  individuals,  but  in  the  order. 
Formerly  they  held  their  offices  for  life  ; but,  about 
the.  end  of  the  17th  century,  they  were  made  re- 
movable at  pleasure,  like  other  public  function- 
aries. They  are  now  ap|K>intcd  only  for  a year. 
Koch  individual,  however,  enjoys  all  the  privi- 
leges of  the  order,  independently  of  his  holding 
any  office,  or  exercising  any  public  employment. 
There  have  been  instances  of  muftis  declining  to 
obey  the  commands  of  the  grand  seignior,  and  of 
their  remonstrating  with  him  on  the  impropriety 
or  illegality  of  his  conduct;  though,  as  the  sultan 
makes  the  mufti,  and  can  depose  and  exile  him  at 
pleasure,  such  conduct  must  necessarily  l»c  very 
rare,  except  when  some  formidable  conspiracy  is 
on  foot,  and  when  the  powers  of  the  sultan  are 
consequently  circumscribed.  In  the  reign  of 
Mustapha,  the  people  put  to  death  the  mufti 
for  having,  as  they  alleged,  misled  the  sultan. 
A Turkish  historian,  Demetrius  ('antemir,  tells  a 
curious  story  of  Sultan  Murad  IV.  having  com- 
manded a mufti  to  be  (founded  in  a marble  mortar, 
saying,  that  ‘ heads,  whose  dignity  exempts  them 
from  the  sword,  ought  to  be  struck  with  the  pestle.* 
Speaking  generally,  the  influence  of  the  mufti 
and  ulema  is  uniformly  opposed  to  all  measures  of 
reform,  at  least  to  such  as  might  lie  supposed  to 
militate  in  any  way  against  the  peculiar  doclnnes 
and  regulations  enforced  by  the  Koran. 

Besides  the  ulema,  there  is  a privileged  order, 
limited  to  the  descendants  of  Mohammed  by  his 
daughter  Fatima.  These  are  called  ornnra , or 
ameers,  have  synd  prefixed  to  their  names,  and 
are  authorised  to  wear  green  turbans.  Inasmuch, 
however,  as  they  are  very  numerous,  wmru,  like 
brahmins  in  India,  arc  found  in  even  the  most 
abject  ranks  of  life. 

Distribution  and  Government  of  Provinces. — 
Formerly  the  governments  (jmchaliAs  or  beyler- 
bryliks)  were  much  huger  than  at  present ; and  it 
Dot  unfrcquently  happened  that  a pacha  at  the 
head  of  a large  government,  having  filled  up  the 
subordinate  situations  with  his  creatures,  was  able 
to  cast  off  his  allegiance,  and  to  defy  the  sul- 
tan. Hence  it  has  been  for  a long  time  past  the 
policy  of  the  Porte  to  diminish  the  size  of  the 
(uudialiks,  and  so  to  lesson  the  daugcr  of  insurrec- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  (lachas.  At  present  the 
territories  of  the  Turkish  empire  in  Kun»j»e  are 
divided  into  14  eyalots,  or  governments,  and 
subdivided  into  43  Kandjoks,  or  provinces,  and 
376  kazas.  or  districts.  Ill  Turkey  in  Asia  there 
are  18  cvalcts,  78  sandjaks,  and  858  kazas;  and 
in  Turkey  in  Africa,  3 eyalets,  17  aandjaks,  and 
86  kazas. 


Turkey  in  Europe. 


T.yUU 

Chief  Town* 

Pop.  of 
Chief  Town.1 

1.  Edirnft,  or  Thraoe 

Adrianople  . 

100,000 

2.  Hilistria 

.Silistria  . 

20 .000 

3.  Boghdan,  or  Moldavia 

Jassy  . . 

60,000 

4.  KMak,  or  Wailachia  . 

1 inch  arret  . 

80,000 

6.  Widdin 

Widdin . 

26,000 

6.  Nisch  .... 

Nima  . . 

10,000 

7.  Uskup,  or  Soopia  . 

Uskup  . . 

10,000 

8.  Syrp,  or  Scrvia  . 

Belgrade 

60,000 

9.  Bosnia  .... 

Sarajevo  . 

60,000 

10.  Ronmelia  . . . 

Monastir  . 

15,000 

11.  Yania  .... 

Janina  . . 

80,000 

12.  Selanik  or  Snloniea  . 

Hatonica  . 

80,000 

13.  Djizliir,  or  The  Islands 

H hod re . . 

80,000 

14.  Kjrrt,  or  Crete 

Candia  . . 

20,000 

The  eyalets  of  Silistria,  Widdin,  and  Nisch  are 
formed  out  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Bulgaria ; 
and  those  of  Yania  and  Selanik  comprise  the 
ancient  Epirus  and  Macedonia.  The  eyalets  of 
Uskup  and  Koumclia  are  formed  from  Albania. 
The  evalct  of  Bosnia  is  composed  of  Bosnia,  a 
part  of  Croatia,  and  of  the  Herzegovina.  The 
evalet  of  Djix&ir,  or  The  Islands,  comprises  all 
the  isles  of  the  Ottoman  Archipelago,  of  which 
the  principal  are  Rhodes,  Cyprus,  Cos,  Tenedos, 
Lemnos,  Mitylene,  Scio,  and  Patinos. 


Turkey  in  Asia. 


Chief  Town* 

Pop.  of 
Chlif  Town* 

1.  Kastmnni  . 

K n«tAm  un  . 

12.000 

2.  Khowdavendguiar  . 

Brurtsa  . 

100 ,000 

8.  Atdin 

Smyrna 

160,000 

4.  Karaman  . . 

Koniyeh  . 

30,000 

6.  Adana  ... 

Adana  . 

6, CHS) 

6.  Bozok 

Angora 

60,000 

7.  Sivas  .... 

Sivas  . . 

80,000 

8.  Trabczoun . • 

Trebizond  . 

60,000 

. 9.  Erz-rnm  . . 

Erz-rnm 

100,000 

' 10.  Kurdistan  . . 

Diarbckir  • 

60.000 

j 11.  Khnbfuut  . . . 

K harp ut 

fto.ooo 

1 12.  .Moastil 

Korea]  . 

66,000 

13.  Bagdad 

Bagdad  . 

106,000 

14.  Haleb,  or  Aleppo 

Aleppo  . 

loo.ooo 

; lft.  Saida  .... 

Beyrout 

60,000 

16.  Scbnm  ... 

Damascus  . 

180.000 

17.  Habeah  . • . 

I lie. Ida  . 

18,000 

18.  Harcmi-Nahevi 

Medina. 

____________ 

19,000 

The  evalct  of  Kastamuni  comprises  the  ancient 
Puphlngonin;  that  of  Khnwdavendguinr,  part  of 
the  ancient  Bithynia,  Phrygia,  and  Mysia.  The 
eyalet  of  ATdin  is  formed  from  part  of  Isauria. 
Lydia,  Ionia,  ('aria,  and  Pisidia;  the  evalct  of 
Karaman  contains  part  of  Isauria,  Lydia,  I’nm- 
phylia.  Cilicia,  Lycaonia,  and  Cappadocia.  That 
of  Adana  comprises  Cilicia  Petra** ; those  of  Bozok 
and  Sivas,  Cappadocia;  while  Trabczoun,  or  Trc- 
bizond,  is  formed  from  the  ancient  provinces  of 
Pont  us  and  Colchis. 


Turkey  in  Africa. 


Kyalstt 

Chief  Town* 

Chlrf  Town*] 

1.  Misr,  or  Egypt  . 

2.  Thrnbh.nai  Garb,  or  1 

Tripoli  . . / 

3.  Tunis  .... 

Cairo  . 
Tripoli . 
Tunis  . 

250.000 
20,000 

200.000 

— 

A general  governor,  or  jwulia,  who  is  supposed 
to  represent  the  sultan,  and  is  assisted  by  a coun- 
cil, is  placed  at  the  head  of  each  government.  The 
provinces  and  districts  are  subjected  to  inferior 
authorities,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  prin- 
cipal governor. 

Formerly  the  government  of  pochaliks  nnd  other 
A A 2 
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important  situations,  if  not  bestowed  by  the  sultan 
on  some  of  his  favourites,  was  regularly  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder,  the  lease  living  renewed  annually, 
provided  the  pacha  or  other  functionary  remitted 
to  Constantinople  a sufficient  douceur,  or,  if  not, 
he  was  super*4*ded  by  some  less  parsimonious 
competitor.  And,  when  in  office,  the  only  cri- 
terion of  an  improved  administrator  was  the  mag- 
nitude of  his  douceurs,  and  the  amount  of  tribute 
he  remitted  to  the  public  treasury,  no  inquiry 
living  ever  made  into  the  means  by  which  this 
revenue  was  raised.  Quortaujur  mmJu  rrm  was 
the  brief  and  comprehensive  maxim  by  which 
their  conduct  was  regulated.  The  legitimate  re- 
venues of  the  pachas  anise  from  the  rents  or  pro- 
duce of  lands  assigned  for  their  maintenance,  and 
from  certain  fixed  imposts  on  the  cities,  towns, 
and  villages  of  tlieir  paclialik.  These,  however, 
were  in  most  instances  the  smallest  portion  of  the 
revenue  of  the  ]iachns.  The  far  grt liter  portion 
consisted  of  Illegal  demands  of  all  kiuds,  which 
tiie  people  had  no  means  of  resisting. 

The  ilagrnnt  abuses  consequent  on  this  system 
had  N*on  often  noticed,  and  some  ineffectual  at- 
tempts had  been  made  to  abate  the  evil  by  the 
grand  vizier,  Kiuprili,  and  other  statesmen.  At 
length  the  necessity  of  making  some  radical 
changes  in  the  mode  of  administration  became 
too  obvious  to  be  longer  resisted.  This  led  to 
the  publication  of  a sort  of  constitutional  charter, 
famous  in  the  annuls  of  Turkish  legislation,  the 
Jlatii  Scherijff  or  Imperial  Decree,  issued  on  the 
3rd  of  November,  1*39.  * Even,'  one  knows,' 

begins  this  decree,  * that  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Ottoman  empire,  the  glorious  precepts  of  the 
Koran  and  the  laws  of  the  empire  were  held  as 
rules  always  revered;  in  consequence  of  which  the 
empire  increased  in  strength  and  greatness,  and 
all  its  subjects,  without  exception,  attained  the 
highest  degree  of  welfare  and  prosperity.  Within 
the  last  16U  years  a series  of  events  anil  variety  of 
causes  have,  from  not  abiding  by  the  holy  code 
of  laws,  and  the  regulations  that  arose  from  it, 
changed  the  welfare  and  strength  into  weakness 
and  poverty.  Thus  it  is  that  a nation  loses  all 
its  stability  by  ceasing  to  observe  its  laws.  These 
considerations  have  constantly  presented  them- 
selves to  our  notice,  and  since  the  day  of  our 
accession  to  the  throne,  the  public  weal,  the  ame- 
lioration of  the  state  of  the  provinces,  and  the 
relief  of  the  people,  have  never  ceased  to  occupy 
our  thoughts.  Hearing  in  mind  the  geographical 
]Kisition  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  the  fertility  of 
its  soil,  the  aptitude  and  intelligence  of  its  popu- 
lation, it  is  evident  that  by  bringing  into  ope- 
ration efficacious  means,  we  may  obtain,  by  the 
assistance  of  God,  the  object  we  hope  to  insure, 
|>erhnps  in  the  space  of  a few  years.  Thus,  full 
of  confidence  in  the  Almighty,  and  reiving  on  the 
intercession  of  our  Prophet,  we  deem  it  necessary 
to  seek,  by  new  institutions,  to  procure  to  the 
states  which  compose  the  Ottoman  empire  the 
happiness  of  n good  administration.  These  insti- 
tutions should  have  three  objects  in  view, — first, 
to  guarantee  to  our  subjects  perfect  security  of 
life,  honour,  and  property ; secondly,  the  regular 
levying  and  assessing  of  taxes;  and,  thirdly,  a 
regular  system  for  the  raising  of  troops,  and  fix- 
ing the  time  of  their  sendee.’ 

This  Haiti  scheritf  was  supplemented  by  an* 
other  charter  of  liberties,  known  as  the  ‘Hatti- 
Humdvoun  ’ of  February  18,  I860.  The  principal 
provisions  of  this  imperial  order  were  as  follows 
* Full  liberty  of  worship  is  guaranteed  to  every 
religious  profession.  No  one  can  lie  forced  to 
change  his  religion.  No  legal  documents  shall 
acknowledge  any  inferiority  of  one  class  of  Turk- 


ish subjects  to  another,  in  consequence  of  differ- 
ence in  religion,  race,  or  language.  All  foreigners 
may  possess  landed  property,  while  obeying  the 
laws,  and  paving  the  taxes.’ 

In  addition  to  the  various  sources  of  weakness 
and  decay  originating  in  vicious  institutions  and  a 
bad  system  of  government,  may  be  added  the  im- 
perfect subjugation  of  the  countries  comprised 
within  the  limits  of  the  empire.  'Die  inhabs.  of 
several  districts,  both  of  Lurtqiean  and  Asiatic 
Turkey,  enjoy,  some  almost  a total  and  others  a 
sort  of  semi-independence ; forming  so  many  asy- 
lums to  which  discontented  and  ruliellious  subjects 
from  the  adjoining  provs.  may  retreat  and  form 
new'  schemes,  and  holding  out  the  seductive  and 
dangerous  example  of  successful  resistance-.  Ex- 
clusive of  Servia,  which  is  now  only  nominally 
under  the  Porte,  there  are  numerous  districts  in 
Albania  and  Thessaly  that  are  all  but  independent. 
Of  these  the  most  important  is  the  country  called 
Myrdita,  or  the  mountainous  country  occupied  by 
the  Myrdites  on  both  sides  the  Drill.  They  can 
bring  10,000  men  into  the  field,  pay  no  taxes,  and 
do  not  even  allow  a single  Turk  to  remain  within 
their  boundaries.  In  many  parts  of  Epirus  there 
arc  similar  independent  communities.  The  dis- 
trict of  Montenegro,  under  the  government  of  n 
military*  bishop,  is  so  far  independent  as  to  bo 
little  else  than  an  outpost  of  Russia  ; as  are  several 
districts  in  other  |iarts  of  the  country'.  In  Asiatic 
Turkey  the  Druses  and  Moroni  tee  in  Syria  have 
succeeded  in  maintaining  their  independence ; and 
many  of  the  Turkman  and  other  tribes  found  m 
Asia  Minor  are  only  nominally  dependent  on  the 
Porte.  And,  in  additiou  to  all  this,  it  w'os  for  a 
lengthened  period  the  practice  of  the  Porte  in  its 
treaties,  or  capitulations,  with  foreign  powers,  to 
sti|Kilate  that  the  subjects  of  the  latter,  or  those 
under  their  protection,  resident  iu  Turkey,  sIkmiM 
lie  amenable  only  to  such  consular  or  other  au- 
thorities as  they  might  appoint.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  add  that  this  practice  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  much  abuse.  Protections  were  often 
accorded  to  those  who  least  deserved  them.  In 
Constantinople  and  other  large  towns  crowds  of 
|>coplc  were  emancipated  from  all  control  on  the 
juirt  of  government.  The  greatest  crimes  often 
went  unpunished,  and  a system  grew  up  incom- 
patible with  anything  like  a fair  or  equal  adminis- 
tration of  law  and  justice. 

Rut  even  if  the  circumstances  now  alluded  to 
did  not  exist,  and  the  Turkish  rule  were  in  force  in 
every  part  of  the  empire,  still  it  could  have  little 
or  no  solidity.  The  population  of  European 
Turkey  is  supposed  to  comprise  about  4,500,000 
Mohammedans  and  nearly  11,000*000  Christians, 
there  being  about  five  of  the  Utter  to  two  of  the 
former.  There  exists,  between  the  followers  of 
the  two  religions,  a deep-seated  antipathy.  The 
dominant  and  the  subjugated  populations  have 
never  amalgamated,  but  arc  quite  as  distinct  in 
their  language,  their  belief,  and  their  feelings  as 
when  they  first  came  into  contact.  It  is  but  fair 
to  the  Turks  to  state,  that  they  have  rarely, 
except  when  provoked  bv  some  outbreak,  evinced 
a persecuting  spirit.  Rut  nevertheless  their  be- 
haviour to  the  vanquished  po[>ulation  has  been 
uniformly  insolent  and  contemptuous,  which  has 
proved  quite  as  effectual  to  produce  feelings  of 
indignation  and  disgust  as  more  active  measure*. 
It  is,  therefore,  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  there 
can  be  any  thing  like  a reconciliation  between  the 
races,  or  that  the  Christian  population  will  ever 
make  common  cause  with  the  Turks.  They  arc, 
and  must  necessarily  for  a very  long  period  con- 
tinue to  be,  implacable  enemies.  Nothing  but  the 
complete  oaccudancy  of  the  one  party  or  the 
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other  can  ever  secure  the  tranquillity  of  the 
country. 

Justice. — The  Ottoman  empire  Is  governed  by 
a code  of  laws  (multcku),  founded  on  the  precepts 
of  the  Koran,  the  oral  laws  of  Mohammed,  his 
traditions,  usages,  and  opinions,  together  with 
the  sentences  and  decisions  of  the  early  caliphs, 
and  the  doctors  of  the  first  ages  of  lslamism. 
This  c«*le  comprises  a collection  of  laws  relating 
to  religion,  civil,  criminal,  political,  and  military 
affairs ; all  equally  res|>ected  as  being  theocratical, 
canonical,  and  immutable,  though  obligatory  in 
different  degrees,  according  to  the  authority  which 
accom|>anios  each  precept.  In  some  instances  it 
imposes  a duty  of  eternal  obligation,  as  being  a 
transcript  of  the  Divine  will  revealed  to  the  Pro- 
phet; in  others  it  invites  to  an  imitation  of  the 
Prophet  in  his  life  and  conduct.  And  though  to 
alight  the  example  be  blamcahle,  it  does  not 
entail  upon  the  delinquent  the  imputation  or 
penalty  of  guilt;  while  the  decisions  of  doctors 
on  questions  that  have  arisen  since  the  death  of 
the  Prophet  are  of  still  inferior  authority.  When 
a matter  occurs  that  has  not  been  foreseen  or 

trovided  for  by  the  early  promulgators  of  the 
iw,  the  sultan  pronounces  a decision;  and  his 
authority  is  absolute  in  all  matters  that  do  not 
interfere  with  the  doctrines  or  practical  duties  of 
religion.  The  multeha  is,  however,  alone  con- 
sidered as  paramount  law  : the  decisions  or  decrees 
of  the  sultan  (hatti  scheriff),  of  which  a com- 
pilation was  made  by  Solyman  the  Magnificent, 
under  the  name  of  canon  nnmeh,  are  Considered 
os  emanations  from  human  authority,  anti,  as 
such,  are  susceptible  of  modification,  or  even  aboli- 
tion, remaining  in  force  only  during  the  pleasure 
of  the  sultan  or  his  successors.  The  adet,  or  provin- 
cial customs,  are  allowed  considerable  influence. 

In  all  the  districts  and  towns  of  the  empire, 
justice  is  administered  by  judges  (cadis),  who  are 
of  different  ranks,  according  to  the  importance 
of  the  place  in  which  they  arc  established,  each 
cadi  being  assisted  by  a deputy,  or  naib.  Nothing 
can  be  more  simple  and  expeditious  than  the 
forms  of  proceeding  in  Turkish  courts.  Each 
party  represents  his  case,  unassisted  by  coun- 
sellor, advocates,  or  pleaders  of  any  kind,  and 
supports  his  statement  by  the  production  of  evi- 
dence. The  deposition  of  two  competent  wit- 
nesses is  admitted  as  complete  legal  proof,  in  all 
cast's  whatever. 

The  promptitude  of  Turkish  justice  has  been 
often  praised.  In  Turkey  no  ordinary  legal 
authority  can  detain  an  untried  man  in  prison 
more  than  three  days,  and  in  criminal  cases  the 
execution  of  sentences  followed  close  upon  the 
decision  of  the  judge : but  neither  of  these  regula- 
tions appears  to  be  advantageous ; for,  in  the  one 
case,  sufficient  time  was  not  allowed  to  prepare 
either  a defence  or  an  accusation ; and,  in  the 
other,  the  immediate  execution  of  the  sentence 

{ invented  the  power  of  appeal  to  a superior  tri- 
mnal,  and  consequently  took  away  the  only  means 
of  getting  an  unjust  decision  reversed,  and,  what 
is  of  more  consequence,  an  unjust  or  ignorant 
judge  exposed  and  degraded,  But,  in  these  re- 
spects, a great  change  for  the  better  was  effected 
by  the  new  penal  code, or  rather  by  the  new  prin- 
ciples of  penal  law,  issued  in  1840.  The  sultan 
therein  engages  not  to  put  to  death  any  indi- 
vidual, whether  publicly  or  privately,  cither  by 
poison  (such  is  the  term  used)  or  otherwise,  unless 
he  be  convicted  and  condemned  according  to  law. 
All  capital  cases  arc  henceforth  to  he  tried  in 
public,  and  the  sentence  to  be  submitted  to  and 
approved  by  the  sultan.  The  punishments  lo  lie 
awarded  to  certain  crimes  are,  also,  specified. 


Imprisonment,  the  galleys,  and  capital  punish- 
ment, by  hanging,  drowning,  (sheading,  or 
strangling,  are  the  principal  means  of  disposing 
of  criminals.  Death  used  sometimes  to  bo 
awarded  for  what  we  should  consider  compara- 
tively venial  crimes,  as,  for  instance,  unfair  deal- 
ing on  the  part  of  tradesmen ; though  a butcher 
or  baker  convicted  of  short  weight  was  more 
frequently  subjected  to  the  not  inappropriate 
penalty  of  being  nailed  by  the  car  to  the  door  ot 
nis  shop. 

The  grand  vice  of  Turkish  justice  consists  in 
the  corruption  of  the  judges  and  the  toleration  of 
perjury.  A rich  or  powerful  Turk  has  •»  most, 
instances  little  or  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a 
decision  in  his  favour,  however  unjust  his  cause; 
and  as  respects  Christians  and  Jews,  they  have  no 
chance  in  a litigation  with  a Turk,  unless  they 
succeed  la-forehand  in  securing  the  good  offices  of 
the  judge.  It  is  a principle  of  Turkish  law,  that 
written  testimony  is  of  no  avail  when  opposed  to 
living  witnesses ; and  hence  every  precaution 
should  Ixi  taken  to  render  the  latter  trustworthy. 
But,  instead  of  this,  the  most  detestable  peijurer* 
enjoy  an  all  but  total  impunity,  and  earn’  on  a 
lucrative  as  well  as  an  infamous  profession. 
Magistrates  are  compelled  to  decide  according  lo 
the  evidence  of  notorious  pcijurers,  unless  they 
detect  their  falsehood  at  the  moment.  The  flagi- 
tious venality  of  the  judges,  and  the  number  of 
false  witnesses  connived  at,  and  whose  testimony 
is  accepted,  arc  the  real  opprobrium  of  Turkish 
justice.  The  evidence  of  Christiana  was  formerly 
not  admissible  in  courts  of  law,  but  this  degrading 
disqualification  was  done  away  with  in  the  year 
1854. 

There  is  a considerable  discrepancy  in  the  ac- 
counts of  the  state  of  the  police  in  Turkey,  but 
travellers  say  that  it  is  extremely  defective.  No 
doubt,  however,  considering  the  abuses  inherent 
in  most  departments  of  the  administration,  it  is 
superior  to  what  might  have  been  expected.  This 
Is  mainlv  ascribnble  to  the  regulation  which  makes 
every  district  of  the  country  responsible  for  the 
murders,  robberies,  and  other  crimes  of  violence 
committed  within  its  bounds,  and  which  conse- 
quently makes  their  repression  the  business  of  all 
the  more  respectable  inhabitants. 

Owing  to  the  jealousy  of  the  Turks  of  the  in- 
vasion of  their  privacy,  no  writ  of  search  can  at 
any  time  be  executed  in  the  interior  of  the  house 
of  a Turk  but  in  the  presence  of  the  imam  ; nor 
in  that  of  a Christian,  except  accompanied  by  a 
priest ; nor  of  a Jew,  uuless  a rabbi  be  present. 
The  rooms  occupied  by  the  women,  which  are 
never  entered,  frequently  shelter  criminals. 

Army. — Previously  to  1820,  the  janizaries  formed 
the  nucleus  and  main  strength  of  the  Turkish 
armies;  and,  though  now  destroyed,  a short  notice 
of  that  once  famous  militia,  long  the  terror  of 
Christendom,  may  not  be  unacceptable. 

The  most  probable  opinion  seems  to  be,  that  the 
janizaries  were  originally  established  by  Amumth 
I.,  in  1302,  and  consisted  at  first  of  aliout  12,000 
Christian  captives,  who  were  renewed  by  incor- 
porating with  them  a fifth  part  of  the  prisoners  of 
| war.  * But  when,’  says  (libbon  (chap.  65),  * the 
royal  fifth  of  the  captives  was  diminished  by  con- 
quest, an  iuhtiman  tax  of  the  fifth  child,  or  of 
every  fifth  year,  was  rigorously  levied  on  the 
Christian  families.  At  the  age  of  12  or  14  years, 
the  most  robust  youths  were  tom  from  their 
parents ; their  names  were  enrolled  in  a book ; and 
from  that  moment  they  were  clothed,  taught,  and 
maintained  for  the  public  sendee.  According  to 
the  promise  of  their  appearance,  they  were  selected 
for  t ne  royal  schools  of  Bruso,  Pert,  and  Adrianoplc, 
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entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  pachas,  or  dispersed  in 
the  houses  of  the  Anatolian  peasantry.  It  was 
the  first  care  of  their  masters  to  instruct  them  in 
the  Turkish  language ; their  bodice  were  exercised 
by  every  labour  that  could  fortify  their  strength ; 
they  learned  to  wrestle,  to  leap,  to  run,  to  shoot 
with  the  bow,  and  afterwards  with  the  musket ; 
till  they  were  drafted  into  the  chambers  and  com- 
panies of  the  janizaries,  and  severely  trained  in 
the  military  or  monastic  discipline  of  that  order. 
The  youths  most  conspicuous  for  birth,  talents, 
and  beauty  were  admitted  into  the  inferior  class 
of  the  agutmoglans.  or  the  more  liberal  rank  of 
icfutglans,  of  whom  the  former  were  attached  to  the 
palace,  and  the  latter  to  the  person  of  the  prince,’ 

It  is  needless  to  add  thnt  the  janizaries  were 
taught  to  believe  implicitly  in  the  doctrines  of 
Mohammedanism  ; and,  having  no  relations  or 
family  ties  to  bind  them  to  society,  they  regarded 
themselves  not  merely  as  the  soldiers,  but  as  the 
children  of  the  sultan.  They  enjoyed,  partly  by 
the  voluntary  and  partly  by  the  enforced  con- 
cessions of  their  sovereigns,  several  valuable  pri- 
vileges and  immunities.  They  formed  the  body- 
guard of  the  sultan;  they  were  stationed  in  the 
capital,  and  paid,  not  like  the  rest  of  the  army,  by 
ns-ugnmenta  of  laud,  but  in  money:  and  their 
captain  was  one  of  the  most  imjiortant  officers  in 
the  public  service. 

But  though  formidable  at  first  only  to  the  ene- 
mies of  the  country,  they  gradually  became  hardly 
less  formidable  to  their  sovereigns.  According  as 
the  severe  discipline  by  which  the  Turkish  armies 
had  been  originally  distinguished  was  relaxed,  and 
the  sceptre  fell  into  feebler  hands,  the  janizaries 
1«  came  unruly,  Insolent,  and  overbearing.  On 
various  occasions  they  insulted  the  majesty  of  the 
throne,  and,  in  1623,  they  even  proceeded  to  depose 
Osman  II.  Hence  it  hod  long  l>een  a favourite 
object  with  the  sultans  to  endeavour  to  weaken 
the  force  and  intluenee  of  the  janizaries.  But 
their  efforts  in  this  view  had,  until  recently,  but 
little  success.  Selim  III.  having  endeavoured  to 
countervail  the  intluenee  of  the  janizaries,  by 
creating  a regular  anny  (ntxam),  the  funner  mu- 
tinied, and  Selim  lost  his  life  in  tho  commotions 
that  ensued.  But  his  successor,  the  late  sultan, 
was  more  fortunate  in  his  struggle  with  this  unruly 
soldiery.  Iu  1826  he  issued  a natti  sclieriflT,  direct- 
ing that  the  janizaries  should  be  incorporated  wall 
the  regular  troops.  The  janizaries  refused  to  obey 
this  order ; but  the  sultan  having  previously  se- 
cured the  co-operation  of  the  mufti  and  of  their 
ngha,  they  were  completely  defeated,  and  such  of 
them  as  escaped  the  conflict  in  which  they  were 
involved,  were  deprived  of  their  former  insignia, 
and  distributed  among  the  new  regiments  ot  the 
fine,  so  that  there  is  now  hardly  a trace  to  he 
found  of  this  once  powerful  force.  Previously  to  ; 
and  since  the  destruction  of  the  janizaries,  it  has 
been  a favourite  object  with  the  sultans  to  or- 
ganise and  discipline  their  trooj>8  after  the  Ku- 
ropoan  fashion.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some 
that  the  troops,  being  conscious  that  they  have 
become  the  pupils  and  copyists  of  the  iufidels  they 
so  long  despised,  will  lose,  in  tho  decline  of  their 
cuthusiaam  and  sense  of  nationality,  more  than 
they  arc  likely  to  gain  by  the  improvement  of 
their  discipline.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  this 
notion  will  be  realised.  According  to  Marshal 
M. -union t,  ‘ the  lot  of  the  Turkish  soldiers  is  a 
very  happy  one.  They  are  better  fed  than  auy 
other  troops  in  Europe,  having  an  abundance  of 
provisions  of  excellent  quality,  and  partaking  of 
incat  once,  and  of  soup  twice,  a day.  Their  maga- 
zines are  filled  with  stores,  and  the  regiments  have 
large  reserves.  The  pay  of  each  soldier  is  20 


piastres  per  month;  the  whole  of  which  he  re- 
ceives, as  there  is  a prohibition  against  withhold- 
ing from  him  any  jiart  of  tliat  sum.  In  short, 
every  thing  has  been  effected  that  could  promote 
the  welfare  of  tho  soldier.’ 

The  military  force  is  divided  into,  1st,  the 
regular  active  army,  called  nizam ; 2nd,  the  re- 
serve, or  redif ; 3rd,  the  contingents  of  auxiliaries ; 
and,  4th,  the  irregular  troops. 

The  regular  active  array  consists  of  six  corps  or 
camps  (urdou)  under  the  command  of  a field- 
marshal  (mushir),  with  their  head-quarters  at 
Scutari,  Constantinople,  Monastir,  Karbrout,  Da- 
mascus, and  Bagdad.  Each  ordoti  consists  of  two 
divisions,  commanded  by  a general  of  division 
( ferik ).  Each  division  is  divided  into  three  bri- 
gades, commanded  by  generals  of  brigade  (liras). 
The  ordou  consists  of  1 1 regiments,  viz.  six  regi- 
ments of  foot,  four  of  home,  and  one  regiment  of 
artillery.  Besides  the  six  ordous,  there  are  three 
detached  corps — one  brigade  on  the  island  of 
Catuliu,  numbering  4,000  regulars,  3,500  irregulars, 
and  600  native  ennnoniers — a total  of  about  8,000 
men ; a second  brigade  in  Tri|>oli,  consisting  of 
one  regiment  of  foot,  and  one  of  hone,  to  the 
strength  of  4,000  men;  and  a third  brigade,  of 
4,000  men,  at  Tunis.  The  three  detached  corps 
muster,  therefore,  to  the  strength  of  16,000  foot 
and  horse.  The  special  corps,  under  the  command 
«f  the  grand  master  of  the  artillery,  are  likewise 
divided  into  onion*.  They  consist  of,  1.  The 
central  corps  of  artillery  (four  regiments),  one  re- 
serve regiment,  ami  three  regiments  which  are 
quartered  in  the  various  fortresses  of  the  empire, 
in  the  forts  of  the  Dardanelles  and  of  the  Danube, 
on  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  Black  Sea ; 
2.  The  engineer  brigade  of  two  regiments  of  800 
men  each. 

Tho  reserve,  or  redif,  forms  a second  army,  with 
the  same  organisation  as  that  of  the  nizam,  and 
consisting  of  the  same  number  of  regiments  of  the 
various  arms.  These  regiments  are  divided  into 
battalions,  squadrons,  or  companies,  and  have  their 
standing  staffs  of  officers  and  corporals  on  active 
service,  and  receiving  full  pay.  It.  is  the  duty  of 
the  latter  to  live  in  the  towns  and  villages  among 
the  soldiers,  who,  though  on  leave,  are  neverthe- 
less not  discharged  from  the  sen-ice,  and  these 
soldiers  they  must  collect  and  drill  once  a week. 
The  redifs  gather  even*  year  for  four  weeks  at  the 
head-quarters  of  their  respective  onions,  and  take 
part  in  the  field  manoeuvres.  While  thus  on  ser- 
vice the  redifs  have  the  regular  pay  and  the  usual 
allowance  of  provisions. 

The  auxiliaries  consist  of  the  contingents  of  the 
tributary  provinces.  These  provinces  are — Wal- 
lachia  and  Moldavia,  Scrvia,  Bosnia  and  the  Her- 
zegovina, Upper  Albania,  and  Egypt.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  give  even  an  approximate  idea  of  the 
numbers  of  the  auxiliaries;  much  depends  on  the 
politics  of  the  time,  or  the  enemy  against  whom 
they  are  expected  to  take  the  field.  In  the  late 
war  with  Russia  the  number  of  auxiliaries  was 
stated  to  amount  to  75,000  men,  viz.  30,000  from 
Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina,  20,000  from  Upper 
Albania,  and  25,000  from  Egypt.  According  to 
official  returns,  the  irregular  troops  consist  of — 

1.  KAvaa,  or  Gendarmes  on  foot,  Scymens  or 

Mounted  Gendarmes,  and  County  Militia 

or  Soubechis 30,000 

2.  Tartars  of  Dohrodja  and  Asia  Minor  . . 6,000 

3.  Hungarian  and  Polish  Volunteers  , . 2,000 

4.  Moslem  Volunteers  • . . . , 60,000 

Total  of  Irregulars  . 87,000 

The  total  of  the  military  forces  of  Turkey  may 
be  summed  up  os  follows : — 
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War 

Footing 

Infantry  .... 
Cavalry  .... 
Artillery  .... 
Artillery  In  Fortresses 
Engineer*  .... 
. . . (In  Candia 

Tripoli  . 
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36 

24 

6 

4 

2 

4 

2 

2 

117,360 

22,416 

7,800 

6,200 

1,600 

8.000 

4,000 

4,000 

100,800 
17,280 
7,800 
6,200  ' 
1,600  i 
8,000  | 
4,' msi  ; 
4,000  ( 

Heservo 

Auxiliaries 

Irregulars 

• • • • 

80 

170,376 

148  680  ! 
148,680  : 

75.000 

87.000  1 

Total  of  Forces  • 

• • 

459,360 

These  459,000  troops  would  not,  of  course,  be  pre- 
pared to  take  the  field  in  the  first  weeks  of  a cam- 
paign : first,  because  the  distances  are  too  great, 
and  the  various  provinces  so  thinly  populated,  all 
of  which  interferes  with  the  speedy  concentration 
of  the  contingents;  and, secondly, because  the ex- 

nse  of  arming  and  keeping  all  these  troops  would 

too  heavy  for  the  imperial  treasury.  It  ought 
also  to  be  remembered,  that  the  numbers  and  ser- 
vice of  the  auxiliary  contingents  are  likely  to  be 
aflccted  by  a variety  of  circumstances  and  events, 
and  that  the  number  of  76,000  may,  according  to 
circumstances,  be  increased  or  lessened  by  a half. 

Formerly  a considerable  portion  of  the  troops ! 
were  furnished  bv  the  spahis  and  other  holders  of 
estates  on  condition  of  military  service.  But  that 
system  is  now  wholly  changed,  and  the  army  is 
recruited  by  a conscription  among  the  Turkish 
part  of  the  population.  The  minimum  age  of  con- 
scripts is  20  years;  the  period  of  service  is  limited 
to  5 years;  and  the  annual  contingent  is  usually 
ubout  25,000  men.  Only  one  sou  in  a family  can 
lie  taken  as  a conscript,  and  when  there  is  but  one 
son  in  a family,  he  is  exempted.  The  conscription 
is,  however,  extremely  onerous  and  un|s)pular,  and 
lias  given  rise  to  some  very  serious  insurrections. 
On  critical  occasions  a levy  en  masse  may  be  re- 
sorted to. 

The  ravas,  or  Christian  population,  have  hitherto 
been  excluded  from  the  service.  In  1850,  how- 
ever, it  was  proposed  to  exempt  them  from  the 
kharadj,  or  peculiar  capitation  tax  (layable  by 
them,  and  to  subject  them,  along  with  the  Turks, 
to  the  conscription.  But  this  proposal,  being 
equally  disliked  by  Christians  and  Turks,  has  not 
been  acted  upon.  The  uniform  of  the  regular 
troops  is  blue,  faced  with  red.  The  household 
troops,  or  body-guard  of  the  sultan,  comprises  the 
edite  of  the  army : their  pay  and  ap|s>intmeuts 
arc  better  than  those  of  the  other  troops. 

Aavy. — The  Turkish  navy  has  been  entirely 
reconstructed  since  the  year  1858.  Previous  to 
the  late  war  against  Russia,  the  navy  comprised 
C ships  of  the  line,  1U  frigates,  6 corvettes,  14 
brigs,  16  cutters  and  schooners,  6 steam-frigates, 
uud  12  other  small  vessels.  Total  70  vessels, 
manned  by  34,000  sailors  and  4,000  marines. 
Most  of  these  ships  were  destroyed  at  Sinope, 
Nov.  1853,  and  others  foundered  in  storms  in  the 
Block  Sen.  Newly  built  in  the  years  1860-62 
were  23  screw  steamers,  of  various  sizes,  with  820 
guns.  To  these  were  added,  in  the  two  years 
1863  and  1864,  the  following  vessels  : — Five  iron- 
clads built  in  England,  the  ‘ Abdul-Aziz,’  the 
* Osman  IS  hazy,'  the  ‘Sultan  Mahmoud,'  the 
‘ Ourkhan,’  and  the  ‘ Feltah ; ’ and  a steam-cor- 
vette for  the  transjiort  service,  the  ‘ Said  Bahri.' 
Three  other  iron-clads,  called  the  ‘ Izzedin,’  ‘ Fund,' 
anil  ‘ Isiuail,’  were  commissioned  in  July,  1864, 
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besides  a screw  frigate  named  the  * Uulnd-Bikh- 
ran.’  At  no  time  has  Turkey  been  considerable 
as  a naval  power:  and  as  the  Turks  have  no 
taste  for  the  sea,  her  best  sailors  have  always  been 
Greeks,  Christian  slaves,  or  renegades.  In  1770, 
the  Turkish  fleet  was  destroyed  by  the  Russians 
in  the  harbour  of  Tchcshmeh ; and  the  defenceless 
state  in  which  the  coasts,  and  even  the  capital, 
were  then  found  to  be  placed,  awakened  the  at- 
tention of  government  to  the  subject.  Since  that 

Eeriod  many  fine  line  of  battle  ships  have  been 
uilt  in  the  Turkish  ports,  principally  under  the 
direction  of  Europeans;  but,  owing  to  the  unskil- 
ful ness  of  the  crews,  and  tho  ignorance  of  the 
officers,  most  of  whom  have  not  been  bred  to  the 
sea,  the  money  laid  out  on  the  ships  has  been 
little  better  than  thrown  away,  The  battle  of 
Navarino  inflicted  a severe  blow  on  the  Turkish 
navy,  and  the  emancipation  of  Greece,  which  for- 
merly furnished  the  best  sailors,  was  a serious 
injury  to  the  Turkish  fleet. 

Iloiute*  anil  Mode  of  Life. — The  houses  of  the 
Turks  arc  built  in  contempt  of  all  architectural 
rules.  They  are  mostly  only  of  one  story,  and 
arc  very  rarely  more  tluin  two  stories  in  height, 
constructed  of  wood  and  sundried  bricks,  those  of 
the  better  class  being  plastered  and  painted  over 
on  the  outside.  The  windows  wheu  they  open  on 
a street  or  other  cx|M»scd  situation,  are  uniformly 
covered  with  lattice- work,  which  prevents  the 
most  inquisitive  eyes  from  obtaining  even  a 
glimpse  of  what  is  going  on  within.  But  though 
mean  and  shabby  on  the  outside,  the  houses  of 
the  mure  opulent  Turks  are  often  very  sumptuously 
fitted  up  in  the  intenur.  The  most  convenient 
and  magnificent  apartments  belong  to  the  harem, 
or  to  the  portion  of  the  house  appropriated  to  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  women  ; and  this  very  fre- 
quently opens  on  a court  having  a fountain  in  the 
middle,  and  sometimes  on  a garden.  The  houses 
of  the  poorer  classes  are  most  uncomfortable,  their 
windows  being  generally  without  glass,  and  their 
rooms  without  fire-places.  In  winter  they  are 
usually  heated  by  means  of  braziers,  or  pans  of 
charcoal,  which  suffocate  while  they  warm. 

l«ady  Mary  W.  Montague  has  given  a lively 
and  accurate  description  of  the  houses  of  the 
higher  class  of  Turks.  * Every  house,’  says  her 
ladyship,  * great  aud  small,  is  divided  into  two 
I distinct  parts,  which  only  join  together  by  a 
narrow  passage.  The  first  house  has  a large  court 
before  it,  and  open  galleries  all  round  it,  which  is 
to  me  very  agreeable.  This  gallery  leads  to  all 
the  chambers,  which  are  commonly  large,  and 
with  two  rows  of  windows,  the  first  being  of 
(tainted  glass : they  seldom  build  alxive  two 
stories,  each  of  which  has  galleries.  The  stairs 
arc  broad,  and  not  often  above  thirty  step*.  This 
is  the  house  belonging  to  the  lord,  and  the  adjoin- 
ing one  is  called  the  harem,  that  is,  the  ladies’ 
apartment  (for  the  name  of  seraglio  is  peculiar  to 
the  grand  seignior) ; it  has  also  a gallery  running 
round  it  towards  the  garden,  to  which  all  tho 
windows  are  turned,  and  the  same  number  of 
chambers  as  the  other,  but  more  guv  and  Rplcndid, 
both  in  (tainting  and  furniture.  The  second  row 
of  windows  is  very  low,  with  grates  like  thoee  of 
convents;  the  rooms  are  all  spread  with  Persian 
carpets,  and  raised  at  one  end  of  them  (my 
chambers  are  raised  at  both  ends)  about  2 ft. 
This  is  the  sofa,  which  is  laid  with  a richer  sort  of 
carpet,  and  all  round  it  a sort  of  couch,  raised 
half  a foot,  covered  with  rich  silk,  according  to 
the  fancy  or  magnificence  of  the  owner : mine  is 
of  scarlet  cloth,  with  a gold  fringe ; round  about 
this  are  placed,  standing  against  the  wall,  two 
rows  of  cushions,  the  urst  very  large,  aud  the 
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next  little  one* ; and  here  the  Turks  display  1 
their  greatest  magnificence.  They  arc  generally 
brocade*  or  embroidery  of  gold  wire  upon  white 
satin ; nothing  can  look  more  gay  and  splendid. 
These  seats  arc  also  so  convenient  and  easy,  that 
I believe  I shall  never  endure  chairs  as  long  as  1 
live.  The  rooms  are  low,  which  I think  no  fault ; 
and  the  ceiling  is  always  of  wood,  generally  iulaid 
or  painted  with  fiowirs.  They  open  iu  many 
•laces  with  folding  doors,  and  serve  for  cabinets, 
think,  more  conveniently  than  ours.  Between 
the  windows  are  little  arches  to  set  pots  of  per- 
fume, or  baskets  of  fiowers.  But  what  pleases  me 
Is  st  is  the  fashion  of  having  marble  fountains  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  room,  which  throw  up 
several  spouts  of  water,  giving  at  the  same  time 
an  agreeable  coolness,  and  a pleasant  dashing 
sound,  falling  from  one  basin  to  another.  Some 
of  theac  arc  very  magnificent.  Each  house  has  a 
bagnio,  which  consists  generally  in  two  or  three 
little  rooms,  leaded  on  the  top,  paved  with  marble, 
with  basins,  cocks  of  water,  and  all  conveniences 
for  either  hot  or  cold  baths.  You  will,  ]>erhaps, 
be  surprised  at  an  account  so  different  from  what 
you  have  been  entertained  with  by  the  common 
voyage-writers,  who  are  very  fond  of  speaking  of 
what  they  don't  know.  It  must  be  under  a very 
(•articular  character,  or  on  some  extraordinary 
occasion,  that  a Christian  is  admitted  into  the 
house  of  a man  of  quality;  and  their  harems  are 
always  forbidden  ground.  Thus  they  can  only 
*|>enk  of  the  outside,  which  makes  no  great  ap- 

tM?arance ; and  the  women's  apartments  are  always 
•uilt  backward,  removed  from  sight,  and  have  no 
other  prospect  than  the  gardens,  which  are  en- 
closed with  very  high  walls.  They  have  none  of 
our  parterres  in  them  ; but  they  are  planted  with 
high  trees,  which  £ive  an  agreeable  shade,  and,  to 
my  fancy,  a pleasing  view.  In  the  midst  of  the 
garden  is  the  chiosk,  that  is,  a large  room,  com- 
monly beautified  with  a tine  fountain  in  the  midst 
of  it.  It  is  raised  nine  or  ten  steps,  and  enclosed 
with  gilded  lattices,  round  which  vines,  jessa- 
mines, and  honeysuckles  make  a sort  of  green 
wall.  Large  trees  are  planted  round  this  place, 
which  is  the  scene  of  their  greatest  pleasures,  and 
where  the  laities  spend  most  of  their  hours,  em- 
ployed by  their  music  or  embroidery.  In  the 
public  gardens  arc  public  chiosks,  where  people  go 
that  are  not  so  well  accommodated  at  home,  and 
drink  their  coffee  and  sherbet.’ 

Owing  to  the  houses  being  mostly  built  of 
wood,  fires  are  very  frequent  at  Constantinople, 
and  have  sometimes  been  so  very  extensive  as  to 
threaten  destruction  to  the  entire  city.  The 
sultan  generally  attends  in  jiersou  to  superintend 
the  efforts  made  to  suppress  the  fury  of  the  flames. 
"When  rebuilt,  little  or  no  alteration  is  ever  made 
in  the  form  of  the  streets.  It  should,  however,  l>e 
observed,  as  especially  marking  the  character  of 
the.  Turkish  government,  that  these  fires  are  not 
always  accidental.  Indeed,  how  singular  soever 
the  circumstaucc  may  appear,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  fires  in  Constantinople  are  made  to 
(icrform  the  functions  of  petitions  and  public 
meetings  in  Euglaud.  Iu  fact,  the  city  has  been 
set  on  fire,  over  and  over  ngain,  for  a number  of 
nights  together,  in  order  that  the  grand  seignior 
may  be  made  aware  of  the  deep  discontent  of  his 
subjects,  and  of  their  dissatisfaction  with  his 
measures  or  his  favourites,  or  both.  The  fre- 
quency and  continuance  of  the  fires  evince  their 
origin  ; and  they  have  seldom  failed  to  produce  a 
change  in  the  measures  of  government,  and  the 
dismissal  or  execution  of  the  unpopular  favourites. 

Public  baths  and  khans  are  varieties  of  public 
buildings,  that  ore  found  in  most  ports  of  Turkey. 


The  use  of  the  warm  bath  is  universal  among 
persons  of  both  sexes,  and  all  classes.  Many  of 
the  public  baths  are  handsome,  and  a few  arc 
really  magnificent  structures.  They  are  mostly 
built  of  hewn  stone,  and  comprise  several  apart- 
ments. ‘ On  entering  one  of  these  establishments,’ 
says  a traveller,  ‘ the  visitor  is  conducted  into  a 
spacious  and  lofty  hall,  lighted  from  above ; round 
the  sides  are  high  and  broad  benches,  on  which 
mattresses  and  cushions  arc  arranged : here  the 
hat  her  undresses,  wraps  a napkin  about  his 
waist,  and  puts  on  a pair  of  wooden  sandals  be- 
fore going  into  the  bathing-room.  The  first 
chamber  is  but  moderately  warm,  and  is  pre- 
paratory to  the  heat  of  the  inner  room,  which  is 
vaulted,  and  receives  light  from  the  dome.  In 
the  middle  of  the  room  is  a marble  cstrade,  elevated 
a few  inches : on  this  the  bather  stretches  him- 
self at  full  length,  and  an  attendant  moulds  or 
kneads  the  hotly  with  his  hand  for  a considerable 
leugth  of  time.’  After  this  operation,  the  bather 
is  conducted  into  oue  of  the  alcoves,  or  recesses, 
where  there  is  a basin  supplier!  by  pipes  with 
streams  of  hot  and  cold  water;  tlie  body  and 
limbs  are  thoroughly  cleaned  by  means  of  friction 
with  a horse-hair  bag,  and  washed  and  rublsid 
with  a lather  of  perfumed  soap.  Hero  the  ope- 
ration ends : the  bather  stays  a few  minutes  in 
the  middle  chamber,  and  covers  himself  with  dry 
cotton  napkins : thus  prepared,  he  issues  out  into 
the  hall,  and  lies  down  on  his  bed  for  about  half 
an  hour.’  The  baths  for  ladies  are  similar,  in 
most  respects,  to  those  for  the  other  sex ; but  arc 
more  handsomely  fitted  up. 

Khans  are  a description  of  public  inns,  or  cara- 
vanserais, sometimes  built  by  sultans  and  muni- 
ficent individuals,  for  the  public  use  and  accommo- 
dation ; and  sometimes  constructed,  os  in  England, 
on  speculation.  They  are  of  various  kinds.  Ex- 
clusive of  apartments  for  the  use  of  travellers,  and 
stables  for  their  horses  and  camels,  the  larger 
khans  have  rooms  in  which  the  goods  of  mer- 
chants may  be  stored  up.  These  arc  generally 
quadrangular  structures,  consisting  of  a series  of 
apartments  that  open  upon  a terrace,  which  sur- 
rounds an  inner  court,  and  having  stables  in  the 
back  |>art  of  the  building.  The  merchants  store 
their  go«>ds  in  separate  apartments,  or  in  the  rooms 
which  they  occupy;  the  muleteers,  with  their 
horses,  encamp  in  the  open  air  in  the  court,  or 
retire  to  the  stables ; and  the  gateway,  by  which 
alone  the  court  and  rooms  can  be  entered,  being 
shut  up  at  night,  all  arc  as  safe  os  if  they  were  iu 
a fortress.  In  many  towns  these  arc  the  only 
taverns.  Each  khan  has  its  khnnjy  (landlord),  u 
kakhia  (major-domo),  a khatriiy  (coffee- maker), 
and  an  o<lal>u*her  (waiter),  wno  attends  to  the 
commands  of  all  the  inmates.  .Sometimes  the 
rooms  are  furnished,  and  sometimes  not;  and 
frequently,  especially  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  the 
apartments  arc  lighted  by  a window,  having  paper 
for  glass,  opening  on  the  terrace,  so  that  they  are, 
for  the  most  part,  dark  and  gloomy.  Food  is 
sometimes,  hut  not  generally,  furnished  in  these 
establishments,  the  usual  method  being  to  have 
it  cooked  abroad,  and  sent  in.  Coffee,  however* 
is  generally  prepared  in  the  establishment. 

Kice  is  the  princii>al  food  of  the  lower  orders, 
but  the  wealthier  classes  have  a great  variety 
of  dishes.  The  breakfasts  of  the  latter  consist  of 
fried  eggs,  cheese,  honey  and  libnn  or  coagulated 
milk.  The  hour  of  dinner  is  very  early.  At 
entertainments  the  guests  sits  cross-legged  on 
sofas  or  cushions  round  a low  table.  In  the 
houses  of  persons  of  distinction,  handsome  ivory 
spoons,  and  small  pointed  sticks,  arc  laid  beside 
each  plate.  The  dishes  arc  served  singly,  and 
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in  rapid  succession,  sometimes  to  the  number  of 
20  or  30  ; the  guests  help  themselves,  sometimes 
with  their  spoons,  and  sometimes  with  their  fin- 
gers. Hashed  lamb,  poached  eggs  and  lemons, 
stewed  fowls,  pigeons,  pi  Haws,  roasted  meats, 
a whole  lamb  stuffed  with  rice  and  almonds,  are 
favourite  dishes : they  are  all  highly  seasoned  with 
salt  and  spices,  and  sometimes  with  onions  and 
garlic.  The  dessert  consists  of  sweetmeats,  of 
which  the  Turks  are  exceedingly  fond ; with 
coffee,  sherbet,  fresh  honey,  grapes,  and  figs. 
During  dinner,  nothing  is  drunk  but  water  or 
lemonade.  The  supper  is  very  similar  to  the 
dinner. 

The  month  of  Ramadan  is  observed  as  a fast ; 
and  from  dawn  till  sun-set,  during  this  month, 
t he  Turks  neither  eat  nor  smoke.  But  the  moment 
the  sun  goes  down,  they  eat  a hearty  meal;  and  ; 
the  practice  is,  for  the  richer  classes  to  keep  the 
fast  bv  sleeping  at  this  season  during  the  day,  | 
and  sitting  up  eating  and  drinking  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  night. 

The  national  dress  of  the  Turks  is  loose  and  1 
flowing ; that  of  the  women,  with  the  exception 
of  the  turban,  differing  but  little  from  that  of  the 
men.  The  shape  and  colour  of  the  turban  serves 
to  distinguish  the  different  orders  of  the  people, 
and  the  functions  of  public  officers.  Latterly, 
however,  it  has  become  fashionable  to  imitate  the 
dress  and  manners  of  the  other  European  nations  ; 
though  the  former  is  inconvenient  inconsequence 
of  the  numerous  ablutions,  the  performance  of 
which  is  enjoined  by  the  Koran. 

All  women  of  the  upper  classes,  when  they 
appear  in  the  streets,  have  their  faces  carefully 
veiled.  And  such  is  the  privacy  of  the  harem  or 
women’s  apartments,  that,  unless  on  very  rare 
occasions,  all  males  are  excluded  from  them 
except  the  master  of  the  family.  ‘ Lea  plus  prochea 
jHirtms,  tel*  que  let  f re  res,  let  otidea,  leu  beaux-perea, 
n'y  stmt  re^ux  qua  c eri nines  epoquex  de  t an  nee,  e’ext- 
a-flire,  flan t It*  deux  fete*  de  beyram , et  a f occasion 
de*  nocex,  des  coucfies,  et  de  la  circoncision  fie* 
enfant .’  (D'Ohsson,  Tab.  Gendrnle,  iv.  318.) 

Polygamy  is  authorised  by  the  law  of  the  Prophet, 
but  is  a privilege  not  often  resorted  to.  If  a 
man  marry  a woman  of  equal  rank,  the  marriage 
of  any  other  wife  is  frequently  guarded  against  by 
the  marriage  contract.  In  cases  of  polygamy,  the 
wives  are  usually  either  slaves  or  women  of  an 
inferior  rauk  to  the  husband.  The  seclusion,  or 
rather  slavery  of  the  women,  powerfully  contri- 
butes to  the  maintenance  of  the  worst  prejudices 
of  the  Ottomans.  But  the  practice  is  deeply  rooted 
in  Oriental  habits,  and  will  not  be  easily  changed. 
It  is  a curious  fact  that,  so  late  as  1841,  a hatti 
scheriff  was  issued  forbidding  women  from  fre- 
quenting shops,  from  being  out  after  sunset,  and 
from  employing  young  or  (,’bristian  coachmen. 

There  is  a regular  slave-market  at  Constanti- 
nople ; but  slaves  in  the  East,  and  especially  in 
Turkey,  ore  far  from  being  in  the  depressed  condi- 
tion we  might  suppose.  The  laws  of  Turkey  pro- 
tect the  slave  from  ill-usage ; and,  in  this  respect, 
the  customs  of  the  country  arc  in  complete 
harmony  with  the  laws.  ‘ The  most  docile  slave,’ 
says  Marshal  Marmont,  ‘ rejects  with  indignation 
any  order  that  Is  not  personally  given  him  by  his 
master : and  he  feels  himself  placed  immeasurably 
alxive  the  level  of  a free  or  hired  servant.  He  is 
as  a child  of  the  house ; and  it  is  not  unusual  to 
see  a Turk  entertain  so  strong  a predilection  for  a 
slave  he  has  purchased,  as  to  prefer  him  to  his 
own  son.  He  often  overloads  him  with  favours, 
gives  him  his  confidence,  and  raises  his  position  ; 
and,  when  the  master  is  powerful,  he  opens  to  his 
slave  the  path  of  honour  and  of  public  cmplov- 
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ment  If  we  seek  for  any  confirmation  of  the  truth 
of  this  assertion,  let  us  look  around  the  sultan, 
and  observe  who  are  the  most  distinguished  men 
within  his  empire.  Khosrew  Paclia,  the  old 
seraskier,  the  man  who  has  governed  and  ruled 
all  things  in  Constantinople,  was  a slave  from 
the  Caucasus,  purchased  by  a capudan  pacha, 
whose  protection  has  raised  him  to  the  highest 
offices.  Halil  Pacha,  the  son-in-law  and  most 
distinguished  servant  of  the  sultan,  and  to  whom 
the  brightest  prospects  are  open,  was  a slave  to 
the  seraskier.’ 

The  Turks  are  excellent  horsemen,  and  throw 
the  djerid  or  lance  with  the  greatest  dexterity 
and  force ; but,  excepting  this  exercise,  and  tliat 
of  wrestling,  they  indulge  in  no  active  exertion. 
Their  delight  is  to  recline  on  soft  verdure  under 
the  shade  of  trees,  and  to  muse  without  fixing 
their  attention,  lulled  by  the  trickling  of  a foun- 
tain or  the  murmuring  of  a rivulet,  and  inhaling 
through  their  pipe  a gently  inebriating  vapour. 
Such  pleasures,  the  highest  which  the  rich  cau 
enjoy,  are  equally  within  the  reach  of  the  artisan 
or  the  peasant.  They  never  dance  themselves, 
but  enjoy  public  dances,  the  performers  in  which 
however,  are  reckonod  infamous. 

Turkish  usages  are,  in  truth,  in  almost  all  re- 
spects, the  opposite  of  those  of  the  West  European 
nations.  The  close  and  short  dresses  of  the  latter, 
calculated  for  promptitude  of  action,  appear  in 
their  eyes  to  be  wanting  both  in  dignity  and 
modesty.  They  reverence  the  beard  as  the  symbol 
of  manhood  and  the  token  of  independence,  but 
they  practise  the  depilation  of  the  bodv  from 
motives  of  cleanliness.  In  performing  their  devo- 
tions, or  on  entering  a dwelling,  they  take  off  their 
shoes.  In  inviting  a person  to  approach  them, 
they  use  what  witn  us  is  considered  a repulsive 
motion  of  the  hand.  In  writing  they  trace  the 
lines  from  right  to  left.  The  master  of  a house 
does  the  honours  of  the  table  by  serving  himself 
first  from  the  dish,  he  drinks  without  noticing 
the  company,  and  they  wish  him  health  when  he 
has  finished  his  draught.  They  lie  down  to  sleep 
in  their  clothes.  They  affect  a grave  and  sedate 
exterior : their  amusements  are  all  of  the  tranquil 
kind:  they  confound  with  folly  the  noisy  ex- 
pression of  gaiety:  their  utterance  is  slow  aud 
deliberate;  they  even  feel  satisfaction  in  silence: 
they  attach  the  idea  of  majesty  to  slowness  of 
motion : they  pass  in  rej>osc  all  the  moments  of 
life  which  are  not  occupied  with  serious  business : 
they  retire  early  to  rest,  and  they  rise  before 
the  sun. 

Language,  Literature , and  Education.  — The 
principal  languages  spoken  in  European  Turkey 
are,  2.  The  Turkish  and  Tartaric  languages, 
spoken  by  the  Osraanlis,  Tartars,  and  Varuks  (de- 
scendants of  the  Turcoman  settlers  in  Macedonia). 
The  Turkish  language  is  very  much  intermixed 
with  Arabic  and  Persian.  It  is  expressive,  soft, 
and  musical,  nnd  easy  to  speak,  but  not  easily 
written.  Its  construction  is  artificial  and  laboured, 
and  its  transpositions  are  more  remote  from  the 
natural  order  of  ideas  than  the  Latin  or  German. 
2.  The  Arabic , the  written  language,  used  at 
court  and  in  public  worship.  8.  The  new  Greek 
or  Romaic,  which  consists  of  a great  many  dia- 
lects, and  differs  from  the  Hellenic,  or  ancient 
Greek,  still  in  some  measure  preserved  among  the 
inhabs.  of  the  Epirotic  mountains,  and  in  tho 
valleys  of  the  Cassiodorus  (Suli),  though  greatly 
intermixed  with  foreign  wonts  and  phrase*.  4. 
The  Slavonic , in  several  dialects,  spoken  by  the 
.'Slavonians,  Bosniacs,  Croatian*,  and  Bulgarians. 
! 5.  The  Armenian.  G.  Wallachian,  derived  mainly 
| from  the  Latin,  bnt  much  intermixed  with  other 
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languages.  7.  The  Anautic , Skipetorian,  or  Al- 
banian. is  not,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  a jargon 
formed  of  the  admixture  of  a nunitar  of  languages, 
but  is  a peculiar  and  distinct  language,  having 
regular  grammatical  forms,  and  an  essential  cha- 
racter of  its  own.  8.  The  Jewith,  i.  e.  Hebrew, 
intermixed  with  Sjianiah  and  Italian  words.  9. 
The  Linmia  /Vtraro. 

The  Turkish  characters  are,  with  some  slight 
difference,  the  same  as  the  Arabic  and  Persian,  but 
they  have  a variety  of  handwritings.  The  Arabic 
Kurt,  in  later  times  Meschi  (literally  the  character?* 
used  in  transcribing),  is  only  used  in  copying  the 
Koran,  and  other  sacred  works.  The  Diwani  is 
the  handwriting  used  in  business,  letters,  public 
dttcumcnt.'s  judicial  proceedings,  diplomatic  affairs, 
official  orders,  and  passjwrta  It  is  written  from 
the  right  to  the  left  in  an  oblique  direction,  espe- 
cially ut  the  conclusion;  all  the  letters  are  joined 
to  each  other,  and  twisted  together,  and  the  more 
they  arc  so  the  more  elegant  is  the  writing  con- 
sidered. The  Dshcri  is  used  in  patents,  diplomas, 
inscriptions  on  mosques,  burial-places,  and  other 
public  edifices ; its  beauty  consists  in  its  oblique 
direction,  upward  and  downward,  and  in  the  words 
being  placed  alternately  above  and  below  each 
other.  The  Talic  writing  was  originally  borrowed 
from  the  Persians,  and  properly  signifies  a Hying 
or  running  hand.  It  is  more  pleasing  to  the  eye 
than  the  other  hands,  and  is  a tine  specimen  of 
Oriental  calligraphy.  The  Kirma,  consisting  of 
disjointed  letters.  Is  used  in  ledgers  ami  registers. 
The  Stilus  (Le.  trebly  thick)  serves  for  title-pages, 
devices,  and  inscriptions  upon  coins.  There  are 
many  more  varieties  of  handwriting,  which  it  is 
needless  to  specify.  Instead  of  |>eus  the  Turks 
write  with  a reed  \Cnlam,  Calamus),  which  is  cut 
like  a i>en,  but  without  a slit.  The  vowels,  which, 
as  in  Arabic  and  Persian,  are  placed  above  and 
below  the  consonants,  are  generally  omitted  in 
writing  (the  Koran  excepted),  which  renders  the 
reading  difficult  to  an  unpractisod  eye.  There  are 
no  marks  of  punctuation.  As  they  are  without 
tables,  they  usually  write  upon  the  left  knee  or 
hand,  and  instead  of  moving  the  hand,  they  move 
the  paper  in  the  process  of  writing. 

The  first  printing  press  introduced  into  Turkey 
was  established  at  Constantinople,  in  1576,  by 
Jews,  who  were,  however,  prohibited  from  pub- 
lishing any  Arabic  and  Turkish  works.  About 
150  years  afterwards,  Ibrahim,  a Hungarian  rene- 
gade, succeeded  in  establishing  a Turkish  press ; 
and  it  Is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  the  hatti 
scheriff  authorising  its  introduction,  the  sultan, 
Achniet  111.,  felicitates  himself  that  providence 
had  reserved  so  great  a blessing  to  illustrate  his 
reign,  and  to  draw  down  upon  his  august  person 
the  benedictions  of  his  subjects,  and  of  all  Mus- 
sulmen,  to  the  end  of  time.  (Toderini,  l>ella 
Letteratura  Tufchescn,  3 vols.,  Venezia,  1787.) 

Down  to  1742,  17  works  in  23  volumes  had 
issued  from  the  press.  From  1742  until  1755  it 
was  not  employed  at  all,  and  only  at  intervals 
until  1783,  when  it  was  attached  to  the  newly 
established  school  of  engineers.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century’  it  was  transferred  to  Scu- 
tari, and  attached  to  the  military  barracks  in  that 
place.  Several  of  the  sultans  did  much  to  advance 
its  efficiency  and  extend  its  utility.  The  Turks, 
however,  have  a prejudice  against,  printing,  origi- 
nating partly  in  an  apprehension  lest  the  Korun 
should  be  printed,  which  they  would  regard  as  the 
highest  profanation,  and  partly  in  the  opposition 
of  the  vast  numbers  of  scribes  and  copyists,  which 
tiie  general  use  of  the  press  would  throw  out  of 
employment,  and  who,  in  consequence,  take  every 
opportunity  to  iallauic  the  prejudices  of  their 


fellow-subjocts  against  it.  But,  despite  these  dif- 
ficulties, the  art  has  made,  and  is  continuing  to 
make,  progress. 

No  sooner  were  the  Turks  converted  to  Islam- 
Lsm,  than  they’  began  not  only*  to  study’  the  Koran, 
but  also  the  works  of  the  Arabians,  their  superiors 
in  civilisation.  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  the 
Koran  discourages  learning.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Mussulman  doctors  reckon  among  their  au- 
thentic traditions  that  ( the  ink  of  the  learned 
and  the  blood  of  martyrs  arc  of  equal  value  in  the 
sight  of  heaven ; ’ and  that  the  world  subsists  by 
four  principles,  viz.  * the  science  of  the  learned, 
the  justice  of  princes,  the  prayers  of  the  fuithful, 
ami  the  valour  of  the  brave.’  (See  the  curious 
article  on  Elm  (Science),  in  D’Herbelot,  Biblio- 
tliequo  Orientale,  i.  629.)  But  unluckily  they  give 
the  name  of  science  to  a spurious  sort  of  meta- 
physics, to  grammar,  and  mere  verbal  inquiries. 
Though  their  religion  docs  not  interdict,  it  is 
really  incompatible  with  anything  like  philo- 
sophical discussion,  or  free  investigation. 

Law  and  theology*  arc  favourite  studies.  In  the 
interpretation  of  the  Koran  and  of  the  traditions, 
they*  follow  the  Arabian  authorities,  and  must 
Turkish  divines  occupy  their  time  with  bio- 
graphies of  the  Prophet,  and  evidences  and  rea- 
sonings in  favour  of  the  Mohammedan  religion ; 
these,  with  the  innumerable  commentaries  on  the 
Koran,  form  a mass  of  works  which  till  the  greater 
part  of  thei^  libraries.  History*,  poetry,  afiil  meta- 
physics arc  not,  however,  neglected.  Hammer, 
in  liis  elaborate  anti  valuable  History  of  the  Kra- 

fiire,  has  referred  to  on  immense  number  of  Turkish 
lisloriatis;  and  in  his  History  of  Ottoman  Poetry 
(the  first  volume  of  which  was  published  at  PcstJi 
in  1836)  he  gives  short  sketches  of  the  lives  of 
212  Turkish  poets,  with  specimens  of  their  works. 
But  he  acknowledges  at  the  same  lime  that  the 
Turks  have  no  gcidus  for  original  poetry,  and 
that  the  whole  of  their  poetry  consists  of  transla- 
tions from,  and  imitations  of,  the  Arabic  and  Per- 
sian poets,  to  whom  they  stand  in  nearly*  the  same 
relation  that  the  Homan  poets  did  to  the  (Ireek. 

Jurisprudence,  a favourite  pursuit  of  the  Turks, 
is  studied  in  the  works  and  laws  of  the  learned 
imams,  sheiks,  and  sultans,  and  in  the  traditional 
law’  of  the  Prophet  (Sunna).  The  most  remark- 
able printed  collections  of  fetwns  (decisions)  are 
by  Mufti  Hshcmali,  Abduhrahmnn,  and  Mustapba 
Ivodosi ; the  work  of  the  latter,  published  at  Con- 
stantinople in  1822,  contains  several  thousand 
fetwas  of  30  muftis  in  the  18th  century.  In  1827, 
there  issued  from  the  press  10,000  fetwus,  by  Ab- 
duhrnhman,  from  1645  to  1676,  in  2 vols.  folio; 
and,  in  1830,5,400  by*  Ali  Kffendi,  which,  with  the 
collection  of  Abdulkeritn  Kffendi,  forms  a work  of 
high  authority.  Turkish  literature  is  [larticularly 
rich  in  collections  of  hon-mots,  puns,  proverbs, 
tales,  anecdotes,  and  even  novels;  and  they* 
possess  several  encyclopedias,  anil  works  upon  the 
history  of  literature.  The  first  volume  of  a bib- 
liographical  dictionary’,  in  which  are  enumerated 
the  titles  of  more  thun  30,000  different  works  in 
the  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Turkish  languages,  has 
been  translated  by  Flugel,  and  published  by*  the 
4 Oriental  Translation  Fund.'  The  reign  of  Solv- 
man  the  Magnificent  may  he  considered  as  the 
Augustan  age  of  Ottoman  literature.  Thai  great 
prince  was  a liberal  fiatron  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
and  of  literature  and  learned  men. 

Public  schools  have  been  long  established  in 
most  considerable  Turkish  towns,  and  mtdrtsses, 
or  colleges,  with  public  libraries,  arc  attached  to 
the  greater  number  of  the  principal  mosques. 
But,  owing  to  the  want  of  efficient  masters,  and  of 
good  elementary  hooks,  the  instruction  afforded 
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bv  these  establishments  has  l»ecn  of  comparatively 
little  value.  In  schools  the  pupils  have  l>cen 
taught  to  read  and  write  the  first  elements  of  the 
Turkish  language ; the  class-books  being  the 
Koran,  and  some  commentaries  upon  it,  in  the 
med reuses,  which  arc  the  colleges  or  schools  of  the 
ulemas,  the  pupils  are  instructed  in  Arabic  and 
Persian,  and  learn  to  decypher  and  write  the  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  Turkish  characters ; instruction  in 
a species  of  philosophy,  logic,  rhetoric,  and  morals 
founded  on  the  Koran  ; and  these,  with  theology, 
Turkish  law,  and  a few  notions  on  history  and 
geography,  complete  the  course  of  study. 

The  ignorance  of  the  higher  classes  of  Turks  in 
regard  to  matters  which  arc  elsewhere  known  to 
everybody,  is  such  as  almost  to  stagger  belief, 
ilut  the  evidence  of  the  fact  is  unquestionable. 
Hammer  states  that  when  it  was  reported  at 
Constantinople,  in  1769,  that  a Russian  Meet  was 
about  to  sail  from  the  Baltic  for  the  Mediterranean, 
the  divan  treated  the  statement  with  contempt, 
lacing  satisfied  that  there  was  no  communication 
between  them.  And  he  farther  states  that,  when 
he  was  interpreter  at  Constantinople  in  18U0,  and 
it  was  proj»osed  to  bring  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Porte  an  Anglo-Indian  force  from  India  by  way 
of  the  lied  Sea,  the  grand  vizier  denied  the  pos- 
sibility of  its  being  done;  and  that  Sir  Sidney 
Smith  with  great  difficulty  convinced  him,  by 
the  exhibition  of  charts  anil  otherwise,  that  the 
Bed  Sea  was  really  connected  with  the  Indian 
Ocean.  (Iiistoire  Ottoman,  xvi,  2-18.)  It  is  pos- 
sible there  may  have  been  a change  for  the  letter 
since  the  time  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith.  Among  late 
improvements  may  be  noticed  the  foundation  of 
a new  university  in  1845 ; and  the  subsequent 
organisation  of  a plan  of  primary  and  secondary 
instruction.  Special  schools  have  also  been  pro- 
vide*!, where  instruction  is  afforded  in  the  sciences 
necewary  to  the  prosecution  of  the  various  mili- 
tary and  civil  employments.  It  must,  however, 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  Turkish  schools  are  at- 
tended by  boys  only.  In  Turkey  education  is 
not  considered  necessary  to  a girl ; so  that  by  far 
the  greater  numlier  of  women,  knowing  little  or 
nothing  themselves,  can  communicate  nothing  to 
their  children.  ' Les  femmes,'  says  M.  Hlanqui 
(Voyage  en  Bulgaria,  p.  268),  Niemeurcut  chargees 
do  la  premiere  education  des  enfants ; et,  n’avant 
u leur  apprendre,  car  ellcs  ne  savent  rien,  tiles 
opi>oscnt,  sans  lc  vouloir,  une  barriere  infiranchis- 
sablc  aux  prngres  do  la  civilisation.  Telle  eat  la 
plaic  la  plus  essentielle  de  IT  slam  ism  e.  Taut 
que  les  femmes  seront  maintenues  dans  l'etat  de 
request ration  presqiie  nbsolu  oil  dies  vivent,  il 
sera  impossible  de  faire  penetrer  un  rayon  de 
lumiere  dans  la  nuit  profonde  qui  couvre  l'cinpire 
Ottoman.' 

Revenue  awl  Kxjtentlitvre. — The  revenue  of  Tur- 
key was  formerly  divided  into  two  portions,  the 
mtrt  or  public  revenue,  and  the  haxm  or  private 
revenue  of  the  sultan.  But  of  late  years  this 
distinction  has  been  abolished ; some  vexatious 
petty  imposts  have,  also,  been  suppressed;  ami 
the  collection  of  the  others  a good  deal  simplified. 
The  actual  revenue  of  Turkey  is  chiefly  derived 
from  taxes  of  three  denominations — the  Verghi, 
the  Aashr,  and  the  Koussoumiat  The  verghi, 
or  poll-tax,  Is  a tax  on  the  whole  jxqmlation,  paid 
at  a fixed  rate  for  each  house  or  family.  The  col- 
lection is  left  to  the  heads  of  the  different  com- 
munities, whose  duty  it  is  to  distribute  the  tax 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor  according  to  their 
means.  The  second  tax,  the  aashr,  or  tithe,  is  a 
tax  of  ten  per  cent,  upon  the  produce  of  culti- 
vation. The  third  tux,  the  roussoumiat,  is 
revenue  derived  from  the  sole  of  the  customs, 
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stamps,  the  sale  of  animals,  taxes  on  shops,  ba- 
keries, butcheries,  and  mills,  and  from  the  rent 
of  lands  belonging  to  the  crown. 

According  to  a rej»ort  of  the  grand  vizier,  the 
revenue  and  expemliture  for  the  financial  year 
1861-62,  amounted  to — 

Total  Revenue  for  1861-62  . . .£11,164,652 

Total  Expenditure  for  1861-62  . . 12,789, 088 

Leaving  a Deficit  of  £1,574,636 

The  excess  of  expenditure  over  income,  dating 
from  the  year  1850,  has  given  rise  to  a rather 
large  public  debt.  The  liabilities  of  the  Ottoman 
empire  are  divided  into  two  categories — the  ex- 
ternal or  hypothecated  debts,  contracted,  as  their 
| designation  implies,  abroad,  and  secured  on  spe- 
5 cial  sources  of  revenue;  and  the  internal  debus, 

' known  priuci|>aliy  under  the  generic  term  of  con- 
'•olidcs,  issued  at  Constantinople  alone,  and  there- 
fore dependent  only  on  a compact  between  the 
Porte  and  its  subjects,  ami  secured  on  the  general 
credit  and  resources  of  the  empire.  The  external 
debts,  with  the  exception  of  one  loan,  which  was 
contracted  in  1855,  aud  guaranteed  by  England 
and  France,  bear  an  interest  of  6 per  cent.,  with 
n sinking  fund  of  1 ami  2 per  cent.  The  internal 
debts,  for  the  most  [tart,  bear  an  interest  of  6 per 
cent.,  with  a sinking  fund  of  2 per  cent.  In  both 
cases  the  sinking  fund  is  applied  to  the  payment 
of  obligations  at  par  by  annual  drawings. 

The  foreign  debts  of  Turkey  were  as  follows,  at 
the  end  of  1864  : — 


Year* 

Original  1 . 1 Sinking 

Amount  | !*»***•  •*  | fond 

Annual 

Chare* 

£ 1 

£ 

1854 

3,000.000  6 per  cent.  1 per  cent. 

210,000 

1865 

5,000,000  4 per  cent.  1 per  cent. 

260,000 

1858 

6,000,000  i;  j«cr  cent.  2 per  cent. 

400,000 

I860 

2,070,000  6 per  cent.  1 per  cent. 

144,900 

1862 

8,000,000  6 |ht  cent.  2 per  cent. 

640,000 

1863-4 

8,000,000  ,C  per  cent.  ;2  per  cent. 

640,000 

Total 

31,070,000  | 

2,284,000 

The  internal  debt  consists  principally  in  trea- 
sury obligations,  called  * Eshamia  ’ and  * Sergius,' 
repayable,  acronling  to  promise,  at  the  end  of  14 
and  of  10  years. 

Historical  iVufire, — Othman,  chief  of  the  Ogtt- 
zian  Tartars,  is  generally  accounted  the  founder 
of  the  Turkish  empire.  On  hut  succeeding  his 
father  in  1289,  his  dominions  we.re  comparatively 
inconsiderable,  being  confined  to  the  lordship  of 
Siguta,  in  Biihynia,  and  a small  tract  of  adjoining 
territory.  But  the  talent  of  Othman,  and  the 
bravery  anil  zeal  of  his  followers,  enabled  him  to 
add  greatly  to  his  paternal  inheritance,  and  to 
bequeath  the  whole  of  Bitlivnia  and  Cappadocia 
to  his  son  and  successor.  From  this  period  the 
tide  of  Turkish  conquest  began  to  roll  forward 
with  a force  that  could  not  be  checked  by  the 
feeble  resistance  of  the  Greeks.  In  1838,  the  Otto- 
mans  first  obtained  a fooling  in  Europe.  In  1362, 
Amurath,  the  grandson  of  Othman,  instituted  the 
janizaries — the  first,  and  for  a lengthened  period 
the  most  powerful,  numerous,  ami  best-disciplined 
standing  army  established  in  modem  times.  The 
conquests  of  Timour  threatened  to  subvert  the 
Turkish  power;  but  it  soon  recovered  from  the 
rude  shocks  it  had  sustained,  and,  in  1453,  Maho- 
met II.  entered  Constantinople  sword  in  hand, 
and  established  himself  on  the  throne  of  Constan- 
tine and  Justinian.  But  the  undisturbed  posses- 
sion of  all  the  countries  from  Mount  Amanus  to 
the  Danube  did  not  satisfy  the  restless  aud  insa- 
tiable ambition  of  the  Turks.  Selim,  the  grand- 
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son  of  Mahomet  II.,  added  Syria  and  Egypt  to 
the  dominiona  of  bis  ancestors  ; and  Solymau  the 
Magnificent,  the  contemjtorary  of  the  emperor 
Charles  V.,  and  the  must  accomplished  of  all  the 
Ottoman  princes,  conquered  the  greater  port  of 
Hungary,  and  in  the  East  extended  his  swav 
to  the  Euphrates.  At  this  period,  the  Turkish 
empire  was,  unquestionably,  the  most  powerful 
in  the  worhL  * It  you  consider,'  says  the  historian 
Knolles,  who  wrote  above  two  centuries  since, 

1 its  beginning,  its  progress,  and  uninterrupted 
success,  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  more  admi- 
rable and  strange;  if  the  greatness  and  lustre 
thereof,  nothing  more  magnificent  and  glorious; 
if  the  power  and  strength  thereof,  nothing  more 
dreadful  and  dangerous ; which,  wondering  at 
nothing  but  the  beauty  of  itself,  and  drunk  with 
the  pleasant  wine  of  perpetual  felidtv,  holdcth  all  i 
the  rest  of  the  world  in  scorn.'  fcor  had  this  1 
mighty  power  even  then  reached  its  greatest  j 
height.  Solyman  was  succeeded  by  other  able  j 
princes;  and  the  Ottoman  arms  continued  to 
maintain  their  ascendancy  over  those  of  Christen- 
dom until,  in  1688,  the  famous  John  Sobieski, 
king  of  Poland,  totally  defeated  the  Turkish  army 
employed  in  the  siege  of  Vienna.  This  event  i 
marked  the  ara  of  their  decline.  For  a while 
they  continued  to  oppose  the  Austrians  and  Hun- 
garians with  doubtful  fortune  and  various  success, 
but  the  victories  of  Prince  Eugene  gave  a decisive 
bu [priority  to  the  Christians. 

The  despotism  of  the  sultans,  and  the  vast 
extent  of  tiieir  power,  contributed  for  a lengthened 
period  to  accelerate  the  progress  of  decline.  For 
a while,  however,  it  was  otherwise.  The  perilous 
circumstances  under  which  the  Turks  were  origi- 
nally placed,  and  the  difficulties  and  dangers  with 
which  they  had  to  struggle,  obliged  their  chiefs 
to  exert  all  their  faculties.  Having  to  rule  over 
bold  and  fanatical  subjects,  to  act  as  their  generals 
in  war  and  their  legislators  in  peace,  they  were 
compiled  to  practise  the  military  and  civil  virtues. 
Considering  that,  except  iu  a single  instance,  a 
period  of  nine  reigns,  and  of  264  years,  is  occupied 
from  the  elevation  of  Othmon  to  that  of  Solyman, 
by  a series  of  warlike  and  able  princes  (Gibbon, 
xii.  67),  it  must  be  allowed  that  something  more 
than  chance,  that  the  necessities  of  the  times  lmd  , 
produced  this  long  line  of  able  monarchy  No 1 
sooner,  however,  had  the  tide  of  Turkish  conquest 
been  stopped  by  the  firm  resistance  of  the  llun- 

farians  and  Germans  on  the  one  side,  and  of  the 
'ersians  on  the  other,  than  the  Ottoman  monarch* 
began  rapidly  to  degenerate.  The  evil  was  aggra- 
vated by  the  regulation  of  Solvman  the  Magnifi- 
cent, who,  in  order  to  hinder  the  rebellious  and 
internal  divisions  that  had  sometimes  occurred, 
established  it  as  a principle,  which  has  since  been 
strictly  adhered  to,  that  none  of  the  sultan’s  sons  j 
should  be  apjKiinted  to  the  command  of  armies  or 
the  government  of  provinces.  This  regulation 
had  a fatal  effect : instead  of  being  educated,  as 
formerly,  in  the  council  or  the  field,  the  heirs  of 
royalty*  and  of  almost  omnipotent  power  have 
since  been  brought  up  in  the  slothful  luxury  of 
the  palace.  Shut  up  in  seraglios,  without  expe- 
rience of  public  affairs,  depraved  b}'  the  flattery 
of  women  ami  of  slaves,  their  intellects  and  their 
habits  were*  enfeebled  and  debased ; and  their  go- 
vernment, when  they  succeeded  to  the  throne, 
naturally  became  corrupt  and  worthless. 

The  vast  extension  of  the  Turkish  empire  was 
another  cause  of  its  decline.  It  multiplied  the 
enemies,  not  the  subjects,  of  the  state.  To  animate 
the  various  and  discordant  classes  of  people  com- 
prised within  its  widely-extended  limits  with  the 
same  spirit,  and  give  them  one  common  interest, 
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would  have  required  the  adoption  of  a liberal  and 
enlarged  system  of  policy ; and  to  act  in  this 
manner  was  utterly  repugnant  to  the  maxims  of 
Ottoman  legislators.  The  inhalts.  of  the  con- 
quered provinces  who  refused  to  embrace  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Prophet  were  branded  with  the  title 
of  Infidels.  They  existed  only  on  sufferance ; ami 
though  their  rights  were  legally  defined,  their 
proud  and  fanatical  masters  seldom  hesitated  about 
trampling  them  under  foot,  and  subjecting  them 
to  every  species  of  insult  and  ill-treatment.  It 
has  been  contended,  indeed,  and  it  may,  iterhaits. 
Is*  true,  that  the  tyranny  to  which  the  non-Mo- 
hammedan portion  of  the  pop.  has  been  subject 
has,  by  subduing  their  energies  and  debilitating 
their  minds  to  the  level  of  slavery,  tended  to 
secure  the  tranquillity  of  the  empire.  But 
whether  this  be  so  or  not,  it,  at  all  events,  en- 
sured its  depopulation,  impoverishment,  and  de- 
gradation. Under  this  miserable  government, 
palaces  were  changed  into  cottages,  cities  into 
villages,  and  freemen  into  slaves.  It  must  not 
bo  supposed  tliat  the  abuses  of  which  this  wretched 
state  of  things  was  the  result,  were  not  perceived 
by  the  more  intelligent  Turks.  So  early  as  1690 
it  was  proposed  to  reform  the  fiscal  policy  of  the 
empire,  and  to  interest  the  rayaha  in  the  public 
prosjierity,  by  commuting  the  various  taxes  laid 
upon  them,  and  their  contributions  of  compulsory 
labour  and  horses,  for  a single  tax  which  should 
be  perjietual  and  invariable.  But  the  opposition 
to  reform  was  then  too  powerful  to  be  overcome ; 
and  abuses  of  all  sorts  continued  to  gain  ground 
down  to  the  accession  of  sultan  Mahmoud  II., 
in  1808.  It  then  became  evident  to  every  one 
that,  without  some  radical  changes,  the  downfal 
of  the  empire  could  not  be  long  averted.  The 
sultan  had  sagacity  to  plan  and  vigour  to  carry 
them  into  effect.  It  would  be  too  much  to  say 
that  the  policy  which  he  and  his  succession  to  the 
present  day,  who  all,  more  or  less,  followed  in  his 
footsteps  carried  out,  was  in  all  cases  the  wisest  or 
best  that  might  have  been  adopted.  But  con- 
sidering the  difficulties  with  which  the  latter 
rulers  of  the  empire  have  had  to  contend,  they 
are  entitled  to  the  highest  praise.  And  yet  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  the  dissolution  of  the 
empire  can  be  prevented.  With  the  assistance  of 
her  allies,  the  late  contest  with  Hussia  was 
brought  to  a successful  termination.  Most  likely, 
however,  this  has  been  but  a short  respite.  The 
implacable  animosities  of  the  races  by  which  the 
country  is  occupied,  and  the  numerical  inferiority 
of  the  Turks,  arc  circumstances  that  can  hardly 
foil,  sooner  or  later,  to  terminate  their  dominion. 

TURMHOUT,  a town  of  Belgium,  prov.  Ant- 
werp, cap.  arrond.,  in  a wide  healthy  distr.,  26  m. 
KNE.  Antwerp.  Pop.  14,979  in  18*10.  The  town 
is  well  built,  and  has  manufactures  of  cutlery, 
linen  cloths,  lace,  carpets,  and  oil,  with  bleaching 
and  dyeing  establishments,  tanneries,  brick  and 
tile  factories. 

TUY  (an.  Ttuhr  ad  Fines),  a fortified  town  of 
Spain,  in  Galicia,  prov.  Pontevedra.  on  the  Minho, 
which  separates  it  from  the  Portuguese  territory, 
57  ra.  S.  by  W.  Saint  Jago.  Pop.  11,760  in  186*7. 
The  town  stands  on  a height  surrounded  by  several 
small  rivulets,  and  has  always  been  a fortress  of 
some  strength,  and  a key  of  Spain  on  this  side.  It 
is  regularly  laid  out,  and  has  well  paved  and  clean 
streets,  several  squares  and  bridge*,  a cathedral, 
several  hospitals  and  convents,  n seminary,  college, 
and  2 barracks.  Its  principal  manufacture  is  of 
table  linen,  in  which  its  inhabitants  trade  with 
Portugal ; but  it  also  produces  hats,  leather,  and 
liqueurs.  Its  climate  is  rendered  unhealthy  by 
ai(jaccnt  marshes. 


TVER 

TVER,  a gov.  of  European  Russia,  between  the 
66th  ami  59th  dogs.  of  N.  lat.,  and  the  32d  and 
88th  of  E.  long.;  having  N.  Novgorod,  E.  Ja- 
roslavl  and  Vladimir,  S.  Moscow  and  Smolensku, 
and  W.  Pskof.  Area  estimated  at  26,000  sq.  m. 
Pop.  1,491,427  in  1858.  The  surface  of  this  go- 
vernment is  generally  more  elevated  than  that  of 
other  parts  of  European  Russia ; and  several  large 
rivers,  as  the  Wolga,  Tvcrtza,  Mologa,  and  Med- 
nevitza,  rise  within  its  limits.  In  its  W.  part  arc 
several  lakes.  Tho  Wolga  has  its  source  in  the 
Lake  of  Selighur,  and  afterwards  traverses  the 
government  in  nearly  its  whole  length  from  W. 
to  E.  The  climate  is  severe,  and  the  soil  is  but 
indifferently  fertile.  The  harvests  arc  precarious, 
ami  scarcely  ever  produce  more  than  sufficient  for 
home  consumption.  A good  deal  of  hemp  and 
flax,  with  beans,  are  grown,  but  few  kinds  of  fruit 
succeed.  The  forests  are  extensive,  particularly 
in  the  X.,  and  about  319,000  decintines  of  forest- 
land belong  to  the  crown.  Manufactures  of  little 
consequence,  but  increasing:  those  of  dyeing  ma- 
terials and  spirituous  liquors  are  the  principal ; 
and  there  arc  others  of  bricks,  glass  ware,  ropes, 
leather,  and  woollen  cloths.  This  government  is, 
however,  distinguished  for  its  commercial  ac- 
tivity, and  the  capital  of  its  merchants  has  been 
estimated  at  17  million  roubles.  The  trade  cen- 
tres mostly  in  Tver,  the  cap.,  and  is  facilitated  by 
the  Vischuij-Volotschok  canal,  which  establishes 
a water  communication  between  the  Baltic  and 
Caspian  Seas.  The  district  of  the  government 
traversed  by  this  canal  is  inhabited  by  a tribe 
of  Carelians,  and  in  the  can.  is  a German  colony ; 
but  the  pop.  is  mostly  Russian,  of  the  Greek 
church.  The  government  is  divided  into  twelve 
districts;  chief  towns,  Tver,  the  cap.,  Torshok, 
Rjef,  ami  Rcjetsk. 

Tvkr,  a town  of  European  Russia,  cap.  of  the 
above  gov.,  on  the  Wolga,  where  it  is  joined  by 
the  Tvertza  and  Tmaka,  and  on  the  railway 
between  Moscow  and  Petersburg;  90  ra.  N\V. 
the  former.  Pop.  25,260  in  1867.  In  respect  of 
the  regularity  of  its  streets  and  buildings,  Tver 
ranks  next  to  the  two  Russian  capitals,  but 
wants  their  bustle  and  animation.  It  is  divided 
by  the  several  rivers  into  the  town  proper,  sub- 
urbs, and  citadel.  The  last,  surrounded  by  a 
rampart  of  earth,  comprises  the  governor’s  resi- 
dence, an  im|>erial  jwilace,  the  cathedral,  and  semi- 
nary ; and  its  numerous  towers  ami  cupolas  give 
it,  at  a distance,  an  imposing  appearance.  The 
cathedral  is  a square  edifice,  with  a lofty  spire, 
surmounted  by  a gilt  copper  dome,  and  sur- 
rounded, lower  down,  by  four  similar  domes. 
The  seminary,  founded  in  1727,  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  700  pupils  in  the  sciences  and  ancient 
languages,  is  established  in  a convent  built  in 
the  13th  century.  There  are  numerous  churches, 
government  buildings,  barracks,  a theatre,  and 
several  public  promenades,  planted  with  trees. 
Tver  owes  its  present  regularity  and  beauty  to 
a tire  which  almost  totally  destroyed  it  in  1763; 
after  which  the  Empress  Catherine  ordered  it  to 
be  rebuilt  on  a uniform  plan.  Some  houses  are  of 
stone,  but  the  greater  part  are  of  wood,  aud  the 
paving  is  mostly  of  the  same  material. 

Tver  is  a place  of  considerable  trade,  a large 
[tart  of  its  pop.  being  merchants,  or  engaged  in 
the  navigation  of  the  Wolga.  It  is  an  entrepot 
for  corn  from  the  S.  destined  for  Petersburg,  and 
for  goods  conveyed  overland  to  and  from  Riga. 
It  is  of  considerable  antiquity,  having  been  the 
cap.  of  a principality  as  early  as  the  middle  of 
the  13th  century.  It  has  frequently  su Acred  from 
the  plngue,  aud  been  taken  by  both  the  Tartars 
ami  Pules,  but  it  has  remained,  with  little  intcr- 
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ruption,  attached  to  the  dominions  of  Russia  since 
1490. 

TWEED,  one  of  the  principal  rivers  of  Scotland, 
forming,  in  the  lower  |»ort  of  its  course,  the  boundary 
between  Scotland  and  England,  has  its  sources  on 
the  E.  side  of  Errickstane  Hill,  about  6 m.  from 
Moffat.  Its  course  is  first  NE.  to  Peebles;  then 
E.  with  a little  inclination  to  the  S.  to  Melrose; 
it  next  passes  Coldstream  and  Kelso ; and,  pur- 
suing a north-easterly  direction,  falls  into  the  sea 
at  Berwick.  The  descent  from  the  source  of  the 
Tweed  to  Peebles  is  1,000  ft.,  and  thence  to  Ber- 
wick about  600  ft.  more.  The  waters  of  the  Tweed 
are  particularly  pure  and  limpid.  The  first  part 
of  its  course  is  through  a fine  pastoral  country, 
especially  celebrated  in  Scottisn  song,  and  the 
latter  through  one  that  is  rich  and  well  cultivated. 
Including  windings,  its  length  is  reckoned  at  rather 
more  than  100  ra.  Notwithstanding  it  conveys  n 
large  body  of  water  to  the  sea,  it  is  not  navigable 
for  any  considerable  distance.  The  salmon  fish- 
eries on  the  Tweed  are  of  very  considerable  value 
aud  importance,  being,  in  this  respect,  second  only 
to  those  of  the  Tay.  The  fish  is  almost  all  cou- 
reyed,  packed  in  ice,  to  London. 

Among  its  principal  tributaries  is  the  Etteriek, 
which,  flowing  from  the  S.  parts  of  Selkirkshire, 
joins  it  at  the  Eildon  Hills.  A little  lower  down 
it  receives  the  Gala,  from  Mid  Lothian,  and  the 
Leader  from  the  borders  of  East  Lothian.  The 
Teviot  rises  in  Roxburghshire,  on  the  confines  of 
Dumfriesshire,  and  flowing  NIC.,  and  receiving 
several  tributaries,  it  falls  into  the  Tweed  at 
Kelso.  The  Till  rises  in  Northumberland,  near 
Ingram,  and,  pursuing  a north-westerly  course, 
falls  into  the  Tweed  at  Tiimouth.  Near  Berwick 
the  Tweed  receives  the  Adder,  a considerable 
river,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Black  adder 
and  Whiteadder,  having  their  sources  in  the  Lam- 
mermoor  Hills.  The  basin  of  the  Tweed  is  esti- 
mated at  about  1,870  sq.  m. 

TWENTY-FOUR  PERGUNNAHS,  a district 
of  British  India,  presid.  and  prov.  Bengal,  between 
lat.  21°  30'  and  28°  N.,  and  long.  88°  and  90°  E., 
having  N.  Xuddea,  E.  Jessorc,  W.  the  districts  of 
Calcutta,  Hooghlv,  aud  Midnapore,  from  which  it 
is  divided  by  the  Hooghly  river,  and  S.  the  Bay 
of  Bengal.  Area,  3,690  sq.  m.  Pop.  estim.  at 
600,000.  Its  surface  is  a dead  flat,  intersected  by 
arras  of  the  Ganges,  and  comprising  many  exten- 
sive jeels  or  marshes,  with  a considerable  portion 
of  the  iunglv  tract  known  as  the  riunderbunds. 
It  has  long  been  progressively  increasing  in  pro- 
ductiveness aud  importance;  but,  like  the  adjacent 
district  of  Backorgunge,  has  been  notorious  for  the 
prevalence  of  daeoity  or  gang-robbery.  The  Hin- 
doos arc  reckoned  in  proportion  to  the  Moham- 
medans as  3 to  1. 

TWICKENHAM,  a village  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, co.  Middlesex,  hund.  Isle  worth,  on  the 
Thames,  10  m.  W.  by  S.  London,  and  2 m.  SW. 
Richmond,  on  the  I*ondou  and  South  Western  rail- 
way. Pop.  of  par.  8,077  in  1861.  Area  of  par. 
2,440  acres.  The  village  consists  of  a street  nearly 
parallel  to  the  river,  and  of  a number  of  detached 
villas.  It  is  famous  for  having  been  the  fa- 
vourite residence  of  the  most  harmonious  and 
correct  of  English  poets,  where  he  composed  many 
of  his  noblest  works,  and  where  he  expired  on  the 
80th  of  May,  1744.  But  * Pope’s  Villa’  has  been 
levelled  with  the  ground,  and  the  structure  now 
lives  only  in  his  verses : even  his  grotto, 

* Where,  nobly-pensive,  St.  John  rate  and  thought : 

Where  Itritish  sighs  from  dying  Wyndham  stole, 

Aud  the  bright  flame  was  shot  through  Marchiuout’s 
soul,’ 

has  been  suffered  to  go  to  ruin. 
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The  church,  a brick  building,  erected  in  1714, 
contains  the  remains  of  the  poet  and  of  his  parents. 
Pope  himself  raised  a monument  to  the  memory 
of  the  latter;  and  a monument  to  himself  was 
raised,  some  years  after  his  death,  by  his  friend 
and  literary  legatee,  lli*liop  Warburton.  It  is  of 
grey  marble,  in  the  pyramidal  form,  and  has  a 
bust  or  mednllion  of  the  poet. 

Among  the  existing  villas  in  the  vicinity  of 
Twickenham,  the  most  celebrated  i9  that  of  Straw- 
berry Hill,  long  the  residence  of  Horace  Walpole, 
by  whom  it  was  built,  in  a sort  of  trumpery  Gothic 
style,  and  filled  with  a singular  collection  of  rare, 
though  mostly  trifling,  articles.  A national  school, 
for  the  education  of  children  of  both  sexes,  was 
established  in  the  village  in  1809. 

TYNE,  an  important  river  in  the  X.  of  Eng- 
land, is  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  very  con- 
siderable streams,  the  N.  and  S.  Tyne.  The  latter 
rises  on  the  borders  of  Durham  and  Cumberland, 
near  Cross  Fell,  one  of  the  highest  mountains  in 
the  great  central  range ; and  the  former  in  the 


moorlands  of  Northumberland,  close  to  the  Scot- 
tish border.  They  unite  a short  way  from  Hex- 
ham. After  their  junction,  the  river  takes  an 
easterlv  directum ; and  dividing  Northumberland 
from  Durham,  and  passing  Newcastle,  falls  into 
the  sea  at  Tynemouth,  having  the  towns  of  N. 
and  S,  Shields  close  to  its  embouchure. 

The  Tyne  is  navigable  for  ships  of.  from  300  to 
400  tons  bunion,  ns  far  ns  Newcastle,  and  is  navi- 
gated a few  miles  farther  by  keels,  a peculiar  de- 
scription of  craft  employed  to  carry  coal  to  the 
coal  ships.  The  banks  of  the  Tyne  at  Newcastle 
are  steep,  and  the  ground  rises  on  each  side  to  a ' 
considerable  height,  Down  to  a comparatively 
late  js*riod  the  salmon  fisheries  in  this  river  were 
of  considerable  value  and  importance.  In  1761,! 
no  fewer  than  260  fish  were  caught  at  one  draught 
at  Newburn  ; and,  in  1776,  276  were  landed  at  one 
draught  at  the  Low  Lights,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  The  fisheries  have,  however,  for  years  past, 
been  all  but  annihilated,  a circumstance  which 
has  been  variously  accounted  for,  but  which  perhaps 
is  moat  properly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  locks  con- 
structed at  Bywell  to  improve  the  navigation  of 
the  river,  preventing  the  ascent  of  the  fish  in  the 
breeding  season  to  the  shallow  streams  in  the 
upper  i>arts  of  the  river.  For  an  account  of  the 
trade  and  shipping  of  this  river  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  articles  N kwcastlb,  South  Shields, 
and  Tynemouth. 

TYNEMOUTH  and  NORTH  SHIELDS,  a 


pari  bor.,  co.  North timberlaiui,  on  the  X.  bank  of 
the  Tyne,  at  its  mouth  in  the  German  Ocean,  im- 


mediately opposite  South  Shields,  7 m.  EXE.  New- 
castle, and  2/3  m.  N.  London  by  Great  Northern 
railway.  l*op.  of  pari.  1st.  34,021,  and  of  town- 
ships 16,660  in  1861.  The  pari.  1st.  consists  of 
the  townships  of  Tynemouth,  N.  Shields,  Chirton, 
I*reaton,  and  GuUercoata.  The  township  of  Tyne- 
mouth occupies  its  most  K.  angle,  and  at  its  SW. 
extremity  is  the  town  of  X.  Shields.  The  town- 
ship of  Chilton  stretches  along  the  whole  SW. 
side  of  the  par.  adjoining  X.  Shields.  Preston 
adjoins  both  that  town  and  the  township  of  Tyne- 
mouth ; it  is  of  small  extent,  but  contains  some 
excellent  houses,  and  a large  pop.  for  its  small 
area,  as  compared  with  some  of  the  other  town- 
ships. At  the  N.  extremity  of  the  township  of 
Tynemouth  is  that  of  Cullercoats,  which  contains 
the  fishing  town  of  that  name.  This  township 
comprises'  only  about  6 or  6 acres  of  land,  the 
greater  part  of  which  is  covered  with  buildings. 
Tynemouth  has  been  much  enlarged  of  late  years; 
it  is  in  general  well  built,  and,  during  the  summer 
season,  is  much  resorted  to  for  bathing.  Its  must 


remarkable  edifice  is  the  castle,  originally  a prioTy 
erected  in  the  11th  century  upon  a previous  foun- 
dation ; it  stands  on  a lofty  and  rocky  peninsula, 
and  is  approached  from  the  W.  by  a gateway 
flanked  by  towers,  the  whole  being  inclosed  by  a 
wall  which  runs  for  the  most  part  along  the  edge 
of  the  cliff,  at  the  XE.  angle  of  which  is  a light- 
house. Great  care  Is  taken  by  government  to  pre- 
serve the  remains  of  the  eiiifice,  which  forms  a 
sea-mark  for  ships  approaching  the  harbour  or 
navigating  the  coast.  The  rums  of  the  priorv 
within  consist  of  a turret,  now  serving  as  a barrack 
and  other  buildings  converted  into  military  maga- 
zines. These  exhibit  very  fine  s]>eciraens  of  mo- 
nastic remains,  and  the  {karts  now  existing,  which 
belonged  to  the  E.  end,  and  some  other  portions 
of  the  church,  nre  of  remarkably  beautiful  design. 
The  style  is  early  English,  with  considerable  en- 
richment, and  though  the  stone  is  much  decayed, 
it  shows  great  delicacy  of  execution.  A monu- 
ment has  been  erected  m honour  of  Lord  Colling- 
Wond.  This  church  was  parochial  till  1667,  when 
a new  church  was  built  near  N.  .Shields.  The 
living  of  Tynemouth,  a vicarage,  worth  29 SL  a 
year,  is  in  the  gift  of  the  Duke  of  Xorthumlterland, 
at  whose  cost  several  other  churches  have  been 
erected. 

North  Shields  has  increased  rapidly  of  late  years 
in  size  and  importance,  along  with  the  increasing 
trade  of  the  Tyne.  It  has  many  good  streets  and 
squares,  a good  market-place,  gas  and  water  works, 
a public  library,  scientific  institution,  neat  theatre, 
Lancastrian  and  other  schools,  a sailors'  relief 
society,  meeting-houses  for  most  of  the  principal 
dissenting  sects,  and  a weekly  newspaper.  The 
Master  Mariners’  Asylum,  the  site  for  which  was 
granted  hv  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  is  a neat 
atone  edifice,  built  on  the  road  leading  from  North 
Shields  to  Tynemouth.  New  docks,  called  the 
Northumberland  Docks,  66  acres  in  extent,  nnd 
with  accommodation  for  400  sail,  have  l*een  made 
at  Hay  Hole,  to  the  SW.  of  North  Shields,  oppo- 
site the  Jarrow  Docks.  Tynemouth  has  a pier,  of 
solid  masonry,  three-quarters  of  a mile  in  length, 
which,  with  another  pier  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river,  forms  a harbour  of  refuge.  There  is  a bar 
at  the  river’s  mouth,  but  at  high  water  it  may  be 
crossed  by  vessels  of  600  tons,  and  those  of  300 
tons  lies  close  to  the  quays. 

The  town  is  included  in  the  port  of  Newcastle, 
but  there  belong  to  it  especially  uhout  860  ships, 
and  some  business  is  done  in  ship-building.  The 
entrance  to  the  Tyne  is  defended  by  Clifford’s 
Fort,  on  its  XE.  bank,  near  which  Is  the  low  light- 
house, the  high  lighthouse  being  on  the  hill  oppo- 
site Dockwrav  Square.  The  shipping  of  coal  is 
the  staple  business  of  the  jjort. 

The  town  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  co. 
magistrates.  It  is  lighted  and  watched  by  com- 
missioners under  a local  act.  The  erection  of  a 
bridge  over  the  river  was  formerly  contemplated ; 
but  that  project  has  been  abandoned,  and  the 
communication  between  the  towns  of  North  and 
South  Shields  is  maintained  by  means  of  a steam 
fern*.  The  Reform  Act  conferred  on  the  bor.  of 
Tynemouth  the  privilege  of  returning  1 m.  to  the 

H.  of  C.  Registered  electors,  1,135  in  1865. 

TYKE  (Tvpo«),  the  principal  city  of  riuenicin, 

and  the  most  celebrated  emjs»rium  of  the  ancient 
world,  on  the  SE.  coast  of  the  Mediterranean, 
where  the  inconsiderable  town  of  Taour,  with 

I, 500  inlial*.,  now  stands,  lnt.  33°  17’  X.,  long. 
35°  14'  36"  E.  The  harbour  of  the  modern  town 
is  choked  up,  and  the  site  represents  nought  but 
a dead  memorial  of  the  commerce,  arts,  nnd  navi- 
gation of  the  Tyrians,  the  most  distinguished  mer- 
cantile people  of  antiquity. 


TYRE 


Tyre  wan  founded  by  a colony  from  Sidon,  the 
most  ancient  of  the  Phoenician  cities.  The  date 
of  this  event  is  not  certainly  known,  hut  lurcher 
supposes  it  to  have  l»ccn  1,690  years  before  the 
Christian  n?ra.  (Chronologic  dTlerodoto,  cap.  ii. 
p.  131.)  It  is  singular  that  while  Homer  men- 
tions Sidon,  he  takes  no  notice  of  Tyre,  whose 
glory  speedily  eclipsed  that  of  the  mother  city ; 
but  this  Is  no  conclusive  proof  that  the  latter  was 
not  then  a considerable  emporium.  The  prophets 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel,  who  flourished  from 
700  to  COO  years  before  Christ,  represent  Tyre  as 
a city  of  unrivalled  wealth,  whose  ‘merchants 
were  princes,  and  her  traffickers  the  honourable  of 
the  earth.'  Originally,  the  city  was  built  on  the 
main  land ; but  having  been  besieged  for  a 
lengthened  period  by  the  Babylonian  monarch 
Nebuchadnezzar,  the  inhabitants  conveyed  them- 
selves and  their  goods  to  au  island  at  a little 
distance,  where  a new  city  was  founded,  which 
enjoyed  an  increased  degree  of  celebrity  anti  com- 
mercial prosperity.  The  old  city  was,  on  that 
account,  entitled  Pahvtyre,  and  the  other  simply 
Tyre.  The  new  city  continued  to  flourish,  ex- 
tending its  colonies  uud  its  commerce  on  all  sides, 
till  it  was  attacked  by  Alexander  the  (treat.  The 
resistance  made  by  the  Tyrians  to  that  conqueror 
showed  that  they  had  not  been  enervated  by 
luxury,  and  that  their  martial  virtues  were  nowise 
inferior  to  their  commercial  skill  anil  enterprise. 
The  overthrow  of  the  Persian  empire  was  a less 
difficult  task  than  the  capture  of  this  single  city, 
which  was  not  effected  till  a mound  had  been 
carried  from  the  main  land  to  the  island  on  which 
it  was  built.  The  victor  had  not  magnanimity  to 
treat  the  vanquished  as  their  heroic  conduct  de- 
served. In  despite,  however,  of  the  cruelties  in- 
flicted on  the  city,  she  rose  again  to  considerable 
eminence.  But  the  foundation  of  Alexandria,  by  j 
diverting  the  commerce  that  had  formerly  entered 
at  Tyre  into  a new  channel,  gave  her  an  irre-  j 
parable  blow ; and  she  gradually  declined  till, 
consistently  with  the  denunciation  of  the  prophet, 
her  jialaces  hail  been  levelled  with  the  dust,  and 
she  has  become  ‘ a place  for  the  spreading  of  nets 
in  the  midst  of  the  sea.' 

Commerce  and  Colonial  of  Tyre . — Phoenicia  was 
one  of  the  smallest  countries  of  antiquity.  It 
occupied  that  part  of  the  Syrian  coast  which 
stretches  from  A rail  us  (the  modern  Kouad)  on  the 
N.,  to  a little  below  Tyre  on  the  S.,  a distance  of 
about  60  leagues.  Its  breadth  was  much  less  con- 
siderable, being  for  the  most  part  bounded  by 
Mount  Libanus  to  the  E.,  anil  Mount  Carmel  on 
the  8.  The  surface  of  this  narrow  tract  was  gene- 
rally rugged  and  mountainous;  and  the  soil  of 
the  valleys,  though  moderately  fertile,  did  not 
afford  sufficient  supplies  of  food  to  feed  the  pop. 
Libanus  and  its  dependent  ridges  were,  however, 
covered  with  timber  suitable  for  ship-building; 
and,  besides  Tyre  and  Sidon,  Phoenicia  possessed 
the  ports  of  Tripoli,  Byblos,  and  Bcrvtus.  In  this 
situation,  occupying  a country  finable  to  supply 
them  with  sufficient  quantities  of  corn,  hemmed 
in  by  mountains,  and  by  powerful  and  warlike 
neighbours,  on  the  one  hand,  and  having,  on  the 
other,  the  wide  expanse  of  the  Mediterranean, 
studded  with  islands,  and  surrounded  by  fertile 
countries,  to  invite  the  enterprise  of  her  citizens, 
they  were  naturally  led  to  engage  in  maritime 
and  commercial  adventures;  and  became  the 
(Mildest  and  most  experienced  mariners,  and  the 
greatest  discoverers,  of  ancient  times. 

Prom  the  remotest  antiquity,  a considerable 
trade  seems  to  have  been  carried  on  between  the 
eastern  and  western  worlds.  The  spices,  drugs, 
precious  stones,  and  other  valuable  products  of 
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Arabia  and  India  have  always  been  highly  es- 
stoerned  in  Europe,  and  have  exchanged  for  the 
gold  and  silver,  the  tin  and  wines  of  the  latter. 
At  the  first  dawn  of  authentic  history,  we  find 
Phoenicia  the  principal  centre  of  this  commerce. 
Her  inhabs.  are  designated  in  the  early  sacred 
writings  by  the  name  of  Canaauitcs, — a term 
which,  in  the  language  of  the  East,  means  mer- 
chants. The  products  of  Arabia.  Indio,  and  Persia 
were  originally  conveyed  to  her  by  companies  of 
travelling  merchants,  or  caravans ; which  seem 
to  have  been  constituted  in  the  same  way,  and  to 
have  performed  exactly  the  same  jiart  in  the 
commerce  of  the  East,  in  the  days  of  Jacob,  that 
they  do  at  present.  (Gen.  xxxvii.  25.)  At  a 
later  period,  however,  in  the  reigns  of  David  and 
Solomon,  the  Phienicians,  having  formed  an  alli- 
ance with  the  Hebrews,  acquired  the  ports  of  Elnth 
and  Eziongeber,  at  the  NE.  extremity  of  the  Red 
Sen.  Here  they  fitted  out  fleets,  which  trailed 
with  the  porta  on  that  sea,  and  pruhahlv  with 
those  of  Southern  Arabia,  the  W.  coast  of*  India, 
and  Ethiopia.  The  ships  are  said  to  have  visited 
Ophir;  and  a great  deal  of  erudition  has  been 
expended  in  attempting  to  determine  the  exact 
situation  of  that  emporium  of  the  country.  But 
most,  historians  agree  with  llecrcn,  that  it  was 
not  the  name  of  any  particular  place,  but  that 
it  was  a sort  of  general  designation  given  to  the 
coasts  of  Arabia,  India,  and  Africa,  bordering  on 
the  Indian  Ocean ; somewhat  in  the  same  way  as 
the  terms  East  and  West  Indies  are  now  useil, 
(See  the  chapter  on  the  Navigation  of  the  Com- 
merce of  the  Phoenicians,  in  tlic  translation  of 
Heeren’s  work.) 

The  distance  of  the  Red  Sea  from  Tyro  being 
very  considerable,  tbe  conveyance  of  goods  from 
the  one  to  the  other  by  land  must  have  been 
tedious  and  expensive.  To  lessen  this  incon- 
venience, the  Tyrians,  shortly  after  they  got 
possession  of  Elath  and  Eziongeber,  seized  upon 
Ithinociiluru,  the  port  in  the  Mediterranean  nearest 
to  the  Red  Sea.  The  products  of  Arabia,  India, 
Ac.,  being  carried  thither  by  the  most  com|>endious 
route,  were  then  put  on  board  ships,  and  conveyed 
by  a brief  and  easy  voyage  to  Tyre.  Except 
the  transit  by  Egypt,  this  was  the  shortest  and 
most  direct,  and  tor  that  reason,  no  doubt,  the 
cheapest,  channel  by  which  the  commerce  between 
Southern  Asia  and  Europe  could  then  be  con- 
ducted. But  it  is  not  believed  that  the  Ptue- 
niciana  possessed  any  permanent  footing  on  the 
Red  Sea  after  the  death  of  Solomon.  The  want 
of  it  does  not,  however,  seem  to  have  sensibly 
affected  their  trade  ; and  Tyre  continued,  till  the 
foundation  of  Alexandria,  to  be  the  grand  em- 
porium for  Eastern  products,  with  which  it  was 
supplied  by  caravans  from  Arabia,  the  lxittom  of 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  from  Babylon,  by  way  of 
Palmyra. 

The  commerce  of  the  Phtrnieinns  with  the 
countries  bordering  on  the.  Mediterranean  was 
still  more  extensive  and  valuable.  At  an  early 
period  thev  established  settlements  in  Cyprus  and 
Rhodes,  'i’he  former  was  a very  valuable  acquisi- 
tion, from  its  proximity,  the  number  of  its  ports, 
its  fertility,  and  the  variety  of  its  vegetable  ami 
mineral  productions.  Having  passed  successively 
into  Greece,  Italy,  and  Sardinia,  they  proceeded 
| to  explore  the  southern  shoves  of  France  and 
; Spain,  and  the  northern  shores  of  Africa.  They 
afterwards  adventured  upon  the  Atlantic,  and 
were  the  first  people  whoso  flag  was  displayed 
beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules. 

Of  the  colonies  of  Tvrc,  Gades,  now  Cadiz,  was 
one  of  the  most  ancient  and  important.  It  is 
supposed  by  M.  de  St.  Croix  to  have  originally 
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been  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Tartessus  or 
Tarshish,  mentioned’in  the  sacred  writings.  (I>e 
l’Etat  et  du  Sort  dcs  Ancicnncs  Colonies,  p.  14.) 
Heeren.  on  the  other  hand,  contend*,  a*  in  the  case 
of  Ophir,  that  by  Tarshish  is  to  be  understood  the 
whole  southern"  part  of  Spain,  which  was  early 
occupied  and  settled  by  Phoenician  colonist*. 
(See  also  Huet.  Commerce  dcs  Anciens,  cap.  8.) 
At  all  events,  however,  it  is  certain  that  Cadiz 
carlv  became  the  centre  of  a commerce  that  ex- 
tended all  along  the  coasts  of  Europe  a*  far  ns 
Britain,  and  perhai*  the  Baltic.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  by  the  Caaaiterides,  or  Tin  Islands, 
visited  by  the  Pho-nicians,  is  t*»  be  understood  the 
Soillv  Islands  and  Cornwall.  The  navigation  of 
the  I’ha  nicians,  probably,  also  extended  a coti- 
giderahle  way  along  the  western  coast  of  Africa; 
of  this,  however,  no  details  have  reached  us. 

But  of  all  the  colonies  founded  bv  Tjtc,  Car- 
thage has  been  by  far  the  most  celebrated.  It 
was  at  first  only  a simple  factor}*,  but  was 
materially  increased  by  the  arrival  of  a large  body 
of  colonists,  forced  by  dissensions  at  home  to  leave 
their  native  land,  about  8*.’$  yearn  b.  c.  (St. 
Croix,  p.  20.)  Imbued  with  the  enterprising 
mercantile  spirit  of  their  ancestors,  the  Cartha- 
ginians rose  in  no  very  long  period  to  the  highest 
eminence  as  a naval  and  commercial  state.  The 
settlements  founded  by  the  Phoenicians  in  Africa, 
Spain,  Sicily,  &c„  gradually  fell  into  their  hands; 
and,  after  the  destruction  of  Tyre  by  Alexander, 
Carthage  engrossed  a large  shnre  of  the  commerce 
of  which  it  had  previously  been  the  centre.  The 
history,  commerce,  and  institutions  of  Carthage, 
ami  the  misfortunes  by  which  she  was  over- 
whelmed, have,  however,  been  already  noticed  in 
this  work  (see  Caiithaok)  ; and  we  shall  only, 
therefore,  ol*erve,  that  commerce,  instead  of  lieing, 
as  some  shallow  theorists  have  imagined,  the 
cause  of  her  decline,  was  the  real  source  of  her 
power  and  greatness ; the  means  bv  which  she 
was  enabled  to  wage  a lengthened,  doubtful,  and 
desperate  contest  with  Kome  herself  for  the  em- 
pire of  the  world. 

The  commerce  and  navigation  of  Tyre  probahly 
attained  their  maximum  from  650  to  Sob  years 
B.  c.  At  that  period  the  Tyrians  were  the  factors 
and  merchants  of  the  civilised  world,  and  they 
enjoyed  an  undisputed  pre-eminence  in  maritime 
affairs.  The  prophet  Ezekiel  (chap,  xxvii.)  has 
described  in  magnificent  terms  the  glory  of  Tyre, 
and  has  enumerated  several  of  the  most  valuable 
productions  found  in  her  markets,  and  the  coun- 
tries whence  they  were  brought.  The  fir  trees  of 
Bcuir  (Hermon),  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  the  oaks 
of  Bashan  (the  country  to  the  E.  of  Galilee),  the 
ivory  of  the  I tidies,  the  fine  linen  of  Egypt,  and 
the  purple  ami  hyacinth  of  the  isles  of  Elishah 
(Peloponnesus),  are  speeiGed  among  the  articles 
used  for  her  ships.  The  inhabitants  of  Sidon, 
Arvad  (Aradns),  and  C.ebel  (By bios)  served  her  as 
mariners  and  carjienters.  Gobi,  silver,  lead,  tin, 
iron,  and  vessels  of  brass;  slaves,  horses,  mules, 
sheep,  and  goats;  pearls,  precious  stones,  and 
coral ; wheat,  balm,  honey,  oil,  spices,  and  gums ; 
wine,  wool,  and  silk;  are  mentioned  as  being 
brought  into  the  |K>rt  of  Tyre  by  sea.  or  to  its 
markets  by  land,  from  Syria,  Arabia,  Damascus. 
Greece,  Tarshish,  and  other  places,  the  exact  site 
of  which  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  There  is,  in 
Dr.  Vincent’s  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the 
Ancients  in  the  Indian  Ocean  (vol.  it  pp.  624- 
6f»2),  an  elaborate  and  (like  the  other  ports  of  that 
work)  prolix  commentary  on  this  chapter  of 
Ezekiel,  in  which  most  of  the  names  of  the  things 
anil  places  mentioned  are  satisfactorily  explained. 
(Nee  also  llccrcn  on  the  Phoenicians,  ca|>.  tv.) 


.Such,  according  to  the  inspired  writer,  was 
Tyre,  the  4 Queen  of  the  waters,’  before  she  was 
besieged  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  But,  as  has  been 
already  remarked,  the  result  of  that  siege  did  not 
affect  her  trade,  which  was  os  successfully  and 
advantageously  carried  on  from  the  new  city  as 
from  the  old.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  Carthage 
soon  after  liegan  to  rival  her  as  a maritime  and 
mercantile  state,  this  may,  perhaps,  tie  considered 
as  the  am  of  her  greatest  celebrity.  It  would 
not  be  easy  to  overrate  the  beneficial  influence  of 
that  extensive  commerce  from  which  the  Phoeni- 
cians derived  such  immense  wealth.  It  inspired 
the  people  with  whom  they  traded  with  new 
wants  and  desires,  at  the  same  time  that  it  gave 
them  the  means  of  gratifying  them.  It  every- 
where gave  fresh  life  to  industry,  and  a new  and 
jKiwerful  stimulus  to  invention.  The  rude,  un- 
civilised inhahs.  of  Greece,  Spain,  and  Northern 
Africa,  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  practised  hv  the  Phu'iiirinns ; anil  the 
advantages  of  which  they  were  found  to  be  pro- 
ductive secured  their  gradual  though  slow  ad- 
vancement. 

Nor  were  the  Phrrnicians  celebrated  only  for 
their  wealth,  and  the  extent  of  their  commerce 
and  navigation.  Their  fame,  and  their  right  to 
be  classed  amongst  those  who  have  conferred  the 
greatest  benefits  on  mankind,  rest  on  a still  more 
unassailable  foundation.  Antiquity  is  unanimous 
in  ascribing  to  them  the  invention  and  practice  of 
all  those  arts,  sciences,  and  contrivances  that  faci- 
litate the  prosecution  of  commercial  undertaking*. 
They  are  held  to  lie  the  inventors  of  arithmetic, 
weights  and  measures,  of  money,  of  the  art  of 
keeping  accounts,  and,  in  short,  of  everything  that 
belongs  to  the  business  of  a counting-house.  They 
were,  also,  famous  for  the  invention  of  ship-build- 
ing and  navigation ; for  the  discovery  of  glass ; 
for  their  manufactures  of  fine  linen  and  tapestry  ; 
for  their  skill  in  architecture,  and  in  the  art  "of 
working  metals  and  ivory ; and,  still  more,  for  the 
incomparable  splendour  and  beauty  of  their  purple 
dye.  (.See  the  learned  work  of  the  President  do 
Goguct,  Sur  roriginc  des  Loix,  Eng.  trons., 
vol.  i.  p.  2116,  and  vol.  ii.  pp.  1*5-1  (X) ; see  also 
the  chapter  of  Heeren  on  the  Manufactures  and 
Land  Commerce  of  the  Phivniciana.) 

But  the  invention  and  dissemination  of  these 
highly  useful  arts  form  but  a j*art  of  what  the 
people  of  Europe  owe  to  the  Plui'iiicians.  It  is 
not  possible  to  say  in  what  degree  the  religion  of 
the  Greeks  was  borrowed  from  theirs;  but  that  it 
was,  to  a pretty  large  extent,  seems  abundantly 
certain.  Hercules,  under  the  name  of  Melcanhu.*, 
was  the  tutelar  deity  of  Tyre  ; and  his  expedi- 
tions along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
to  the  straits  connecting  it  with  the  ocean,  seem 
to  be  merely  a poetical  representation  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Phoenician  navigators,  who  introduced 
arts  and  civilisation,  and  established  the  worship 
of  Hercules,  wherever  they  went.  The  temple 
erected  in  honour  of  the  god  at  Gadcs  was  long 
regarded  with  peculiar  veneration. 

The  Greeks  were,  however,  indebted  to  the 
Plitoi  tic  inns,  not  merely  for  the  rudiments  of 
civilisation,  but  for  the  great  instrument  of  its 
future  progress — the  gift  of  letters.  No  fact  in 
ancient  history  is  better  established  than  that  a 
knowledge  of  alphabetic  writing  was  first  carried 
to  Greece  by  Plueuician  adventurers;  and  it  may* 
be  safely  affirmed,  that  this  was  the  greatest  boon 
any  people  ever  received  at  the  hands  of  another. 

Before  quitting  this  subject,  we  may  briefly 
advert  to  the  statement  of  Herodotus  with  respect 
to  the  circumnavigation  of  Africa  by  Phu'iiiciati 
sailors.  The  venerable  father  of  history  mention.**. 
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that  a fleet  fitted  out  by  Neeho,  king  of  Egypt, 
but  manned  and  commanded  bv  l'luvnicinn*.  took 
its  departure  from  a port  in  the  lted  Sea.  at  an 
epoch  which  is  believed  to  correspond  with  the 
year  604  before  the  Christian  cm.  and  that,  keep- 
ing always  to  the  right,  they  doubled  the.  southern 
promontory  of  Africa;  and  returned,  after  a 
voyage  of  3 years,  to  Egypt,  by'  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules,  (llerod.,  lib.  iv,  § 42.)  Heredotns 
further  mentions,  that  they  related  that,  in  sailing 
round  Africa,  they'  had  the  sun  on  their  right 
hand,  or  to  the  north — a circumstance  which  he 
frankly  acknowledges  seemed  incredible  to  him, 
but  which,  as  everyone  is  now  aware,  must  have 
been  the  case  if  the  voyage  were  actually  per- 
formed. 

Many  learned  and  able  writers,  and  particularly' 
Gosselin  (Rcchcrches  sur  la  Geographic  SysUfm- 
atique  et  Positive  des  Anciens,  tome  i.  pp.  204- 
217),  have  treated  this  account  ns  fabulous.  Hut 
the  objections  of  <ios>clin  have  been  successfully 
answered  in  an  claliorate  note  by  Larcher 
(llerodote,  tome  iii.  pp.  468-464,  ed.  *1802);  and 
Major  Konnell  has  sufliciently  demonstrated  the 
practicability'  of  the  voyage.  (<  leogrnphy  of 
Herodotus,  p.  682.)  Without  entering  upon  this 
discussion,  it  may  be  observed,  that  not  one  of  those 
who  question  the  authenticity  of  tl»e  account 
given  liv  Herodotus  presume  to  doubt  that  the 
Pluenicians  braved  the  Isnstorous  seas  on  the 
coa«*t  of  Spain,  Gaul,  and  ISritain ; and  that  they 
lmd.  partially  at  least,  explored  the  Indian  Ocean.  | 
Hut  the  ships  and  seamen  that  did  this  much  , 
might  undoubtedly,  under  favourable  circum- ! 
stances,  double  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  rela-  i 
t ion  of  Herodotus  has,  besides,  such  an  appearance 
of  good  faith,  and  the  circumstance,  which  he 
doubts,  of  the  navigators  having  the  sun  tin  the 
right,  affords  so  strong  a confirmation  of  its  truth, 
that  there  really’  seems  no  reasonable  ground  for 
doubting  that  the  Phtnnicians  preceded,  by  2,000 
vears,  Vasco  de  (lama  in  bis  perilous  enterprise. 

* TYROL  and  VORARLRKRG  (an.  1 Hhatin,  with 
part  of  Noricum),  a prov.  of  the  Austrian  empire, 
princijially'  bctw'cen  the  40th  and  48ih  degrees  of 
N.  lat..  and  the  10th  and  13th  of  E.  long.;  having 
E.  the  arehd.  of  Austria  and  Carinthia ; S.  the 
Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom  ; W.  Switzerland 
and  the  princip.  of  Uechtenstcin ; and  N.  Ha- 
varia.  Length,  E.  to  W.,  about  120  m.:  average 
breadth  somewhat  less  than  100  m.  Area,  609 
Austrian,  or  about  1 1,000  sq.  m.  Pop.  831,016  in 
18.37.  This  country  may  be  regarded  as  an  ex- 
tension of  Switzerland  townnls  the  K.  It  is  tra- 
versed in  its  whole  extent  by  the  main  ridge  of 
the  Al{>«,  which  has  here  some  of  its  loftiest  sum- 
mits, including,  among  others.  Mount  Orteler, 

1 2,823  ft.,  and  the  Gross  Glucknor  12,507  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  This  grand  chain  separates 
the  waters  that  flow  N.  to  the  Rhine  and  the 
Upper  Danube  from  those  that  flow  S.  to  the  Po 
and  the  Adriatic,  and  the  Lower  Danulie.  Hut, 
exclusive  of  this  gigantic  chain,  an  inferior  chain, 
from  50  to  60  m.  S.  of  the  latter,  divides  the 
country*  into  three  portions:  the  Valley  of  the 
Inn,  to  the  X.  of  the  High  Alps;  that  of  the 
Drave,  between  the  High  Alps  and  the  inferior 
chain;  and  the  country  to  the  S.  of  the  latter 
drained  by  the  Adige,  Piave,  and  other  rivers 
flowing  into  the  Adriatic.  The  Vorarlberg,  NW. 
from  the  Tyrol,  forms  part  of  the  basin  of  the 
Rhine,  being  drained  by  the  111  and  Hregenz,  and 
bounded  on  the  NW.  by  the  Lake  of  Constance. 
There  arc  many'  small  lakes  in  the  country’,  but 
none  of  any  consequence ; the  Achensec,  in  the 
S.,  is  the  principal.  The  climate  is  various. 
To  the  X’.  of  the  High  Alps,  and  in  the  iuter- 
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mediate  district,  or  valley  of  the  Drave,  it  is  very’ 
severe.  Some  very  extensive  mountain  tracts  are 
covered  with  immense  glaciers  and  the  accumu- 
lated snows  of  ages.  The  medium  tern|»orature  of 
the  year  at  Innsbruck  is  about  50°;  at  Hotzen.  or 
Holzano,  57°  Fnhr.  Hut  the  narrow  valleys  in 
the  8.,  which  unite  with  the  plain  of  Lombardy, 
arc  very  hot  in  summer;  and  frequent  Iv,  indeed, 
experience  the  sin*cco.  In  general,  the  spring 
and  summer  are  w’ct,  ami  autumn  is  the  most 
agreeable  season. 

The  central  chain  of  the  Alps  is  composed 
chiefly  of  granite,  flanked  on  either  side  with  a 
zone  of  slate.  overlapp'd  by  limestone:  the  ac- 
companying ranges  on  l»oth  the  X'.  and  S.  sides 
are  mostly'  calcareous.  Estimating  the  total  ex- 
tent of  land  in  the  prov.  at  about  7,000,000  acres, 
it  hns  been  distributed  ns  follows  : viz.  cultivated 
or  arable  land,  ,336,520  acres ; vineyards,  78,636 
do. ; meadows  and  gardens,  615,620  do.;  commons, 
922,593  do. ; and  forests,  2,767,496  do.,  making  in 
all  4,920,873  acre* ; leaving,  consequently',  above 
2,000,000  acres  of  land  occupied  by  inaccessible 
mountains,  glaciers,  and  snow-tracts.  The  pro 
ducts  and  husbandry  in  the  S.  are  much  the  same 
as  in  the  N.  parts  of  Lombardy.  In  other  parts 
of  the  Tyrol,  maize,  wheat,  and  pulse  are  grown 
in  the  bottoms,  and  scanty  crops  of  buckwheat, 
rye,  and  oats  on  the  mountain  sides;  but  the  pro- 
duce of  com  is  insufficient  for  the  consumption. 
The  Ty'rol  is  in  fact,  like  the  greater  part  of 
Switzerland,  a pastoral  country,  the  chief  wealth 
of  its  in  h aha.  consisting  in  their  cattle  and  other 
live  stock.  The  cattle  are  kept  in  the  valleys 
throughout  the  winter,  hut  are  in  spring  driven  to 
the  uplands,  proceeding  higher  and  higher  ns  the 
lower  meadows  become  exhausted  and  the  upjter 
divested  of  snow,  and  returning  again  in  Sep- 
tember. The  meadows  yielding  the  thickest  grass 
are  set  aside  for  a hay'  crop.  The  hay,  when  cut, 
is  carefully  dried  under  cover,  ami  stored  up  in 
sheds;  but  it  is  quite  insufficient  for  the  winter 
supply  of  the  cattle,  many’  of  which  have  to  he 
fed  on  maize  stalks  and  ash  leaves.  In  the  circle 
of  Roveredo,  and  other  parts  of  the  country’  ad- 
joining Italy,  a good  many  silk-w’orms  are  reared  ; 
and  the  annual  average  produce  of  silk  Is  esti- 
mated at  3,200  centners.  The  rearing  of  canary- 
birds,  though  apparently  an  insignificant  branch 
of  industry,  is  extensively  carried  on  at  Imst,  and 
other  places  in  the  valley  of  the  Inn;  and  the 
'Iyrol  supplies  most  parts  of  Europe  with  those 
songsters.  Among  the  wild  animals  are  wolves, 
wild  boars,  and  boars : the  clefts  of  the  rocks 
afford  shelter  to  the  marmots;  and  the  chamois 
| finds  refuge  on  the  highest  summits,  or  in  places 
secure  from  the  approach  of  the  hunter. 

The  precious  metals  and  copper  are  met  with, 
but  they  are  of  little  importance.  Iron  and  salt 
are  abundant  in  certain  districts,  and  though 
mining  industry  is  in  a rather  backward  state, 
are  produced  in  considerable  quantities.  Silk  is 
manufactured  in  the  S. ; next  to  which,  iron  wire, 
plates,  nails,  and  other  kinds  of  hardware  arc  the 
princijial  products.  Leather,  linen  fabrics,  wooden 
articles  (some  of  which  arc  executed  with  great 
skill,  and  display  much  ingenuity),  glass,  paper, 
toys,  and  some  cotton  gooils,  are  preduced.  lint 
the  principal  exports  are  cattle,  cheese,  silk,  iron, 
salt,  wine,  timber,  tobacco,  and  other  raw  produce, 
in  return  for  corn  and  most  Horts  of  manufactured 
goods.  The  inhalxt.  are  exceedingly’  industrious, 
ingenious,  and  inventive;  but  the  j>overty  of  the 
country’ obliges  them,  notwithstanding,  to  migrate 
in  great  numbers ; and  several  thousands  annually 
leave  their  homes  for  Swabia,  Havana,  Italy,  and 
more  distant  countries,  where  they  exercise  various 
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function*,  and  continue  for  a longer  or  shorter  | 
time  till,  by  dint  of  economy,  they  have  saved  I 
what  they  suppose  will  maintain  them  at  home, ! 
when  they  Immediately  return.  A considerable 
transit  trade  is  carried  on  across  the  Tyrolese 
Alps,  between  Italy  and  the;  S.  parts  of  Germany. 
The  principal  route  for  this  trade  formerly  was 
the  old  road  over  the  11  rentier  pass,  between  Inns- 
bruck and  llrixcn,  and  thence  to  Bolzano  ami 
Roveredo;  but  in  recent  years  this  route  has  been 
superseded  by  the  railway  from  Innsbruck  to 
Roveredo.  At  its  highest  point  the  railway  at- 
tains to  an  elevation  of  4,634  ft.  At  the  W.  ex- 
tremity of  the  Tyrol  is  the  famous  military  road 
over  Monte  Stelvio,  rising  to  the  height  of  8,960 
fU  above  the  sea,  being  the  highest  elevation  of! 
nnv  carriage  road  in  Europe. 

The  Tyrol  is  divided  into  seven  circles,  their 
chief  towns  being  Hotzen,  Schwartz,  Imst,  Bru- 
iiiK-k,  Trent,  Roveredo,  and  Bregenz ; in  eneh  of 
whicli  is  a court  of  justice.  Like  the  other  divi- 
sions of  the  Austrian  empire,  the  Tyrol  has  its  | 
trovincial  diet,  competent  to  make  local  laws, 
uusbruck  is  the  general  cap.  and  the  seat  of  the 
highest  judicial  tribunal.  The  pop.  is  almost 
wholly  K.  Catholic,  under  the  superintendence 
of  ten  bishops  subordinate  to  the  archbishop  of 
Salzburg. 

The  eharactor  of  the  Tyrolese  is  said  to  contrast 1 
favourably  with  that  of  the  Swiss.  In  the  X.  or 
German  portion  of  the  country  they  are  neither 
so  calculating  nor  mercenary  as  the  latter;  and 
in  the  S.  they  approach  the  Italian  standard  in 
their  manners  and  disposition  as  well  as  their 
language.  Though  quite  ns  attached  to  personal 
and  national  liberty  as  the  Swiss,  the  Tyrolese 
have  always  been  steadfast  adherents  of  Austria; 
and,  next  to  the  archduchy,  the  Tyrol  may  be 
depended  upon  ns  the  prov.  most  likely  to  remain 
firmly  attached  to  the  House  of  llapslmrg  in  the 
event  of  any  future  dismetntonnent  of  the  empire. 
But  the  Austrians  draw  little  or  no  dis|iosuhle 
military  force  from  the  Tyrol.  Its  inhab*.  form 
an  irregular  militia,  and  act  with  the  greatest 
vigour  and  alacrity  in  the  defence  of  their 
country  ; but  their  natural  repugnance  to  a disci- 
plined military  life  is  so  great,  that  all  attempts 
to  extend  the  conscription  to  this  prov.  have 
proved  more  or  less  unsuccessful  Of  late,  indeed,  a 
part  of  the  regiment  of  Jtiper *,  raised  in  the  Tyrol 
for  its  own  defence,  has  been  removed  into 
another  prov. ; but  this  measure  appears  to  have 
produced  much  dissatisfaction. 

The  dress  of  the  peasantry  is  peculiar.  The 
principal  linen'  of  the  men  consists  of  a straw  hat 
ornamented  with  ribands  and  nosegays:  the  dress 
of  the  women  consists  of  a thick  and  short  gown, 
stockings  with  cross  stripes,  and  a cap  tapering  in 
the  shape  of  a sugar-loaf.  Music  and  dancing, 
ride-shooting  and  athletic  exercises,  are  the 
favourite  amusements  of  the  Tyrolese ; in  all 
which  they  excel.  . 

From  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  this  region  | 
ceased  to  be  |H?rmanontly  united  under  one  bead 
till  128#:  not  long  after  which  period  it  passed 
by  inheritance  to  the  dukes  of  Austria,  to  whose 
descendants  it  has  ever  since  belonged,  with  the 
exception  of  the  period  from  1806  to  1811.  From 
1806  to  1809  it  belonged  to  Bavaria.  The  go- , 
vemment  of  the  Bavarians  was,  however,  very 
disturl>ed;  and  the  Tyrolese  tinder  Ilofer  main- 1 
tained  n doubtful  contest  with  them  and  the  | 
French  till  1801 ; when  Ilofer, having  been  taken  < 
and  shot  at  Mantua,  the  Tyrol  was  governed  J 
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by  the  French  till  1814,  when  it  reverted  to 
Austria. 

TYRONE,  an  inland  co.  of  Ireland,  prov. 
Ulster,  having  X.  Londonderry,  E.  Lough  Neagh 
and  Armagh,  S.  Monaghan  and  Fermanagh,  and 
\V.  Donegal  It  contains  754,395  acres,  of  which 
171.314  are  unimproved  mountain  and  bog,  and 
27,261  water,  being  a fraction  of  Lough  Neagh. 
Surface  in  many  places,  especially  on  the  N.  and 
W„  rough  and  mountainous;  but  there  is,  not- 
withstanding. a large  extent  of  fertile  land. 
l*roperty  mostly  in  very  large  estates.  Farms 
of  various  sizes ; those  in  the  mountainous  dis- 
tricts large,  and  seldom  much  subdivided.  Ullage 
farms  small,  and  generally  held  under  jiartncrdiip 
leases;  and  it  is  almost  needless  to  add  that, 
wherever  this  is  the  ease,  agriculture  is  execrable. 
A great  deal  of  w’ork  is  done  by  the  spade  ; ami, 
where  ploughs  are  used,  they  are  sometime*  draw  n 
by  horses,  bullocks,  and  milch  cows,  all  yoked 
together.  Potatoes  and  oats  the  princi|>al  crops. 
Cattle  and  sheep  very  inferior.  Habitations  of 
the  bulk  of  the  people  extremely  mean  : they  live 
princqtally  on  oatmeal  mud  potatoes,  rarely  lasting 
butcher’s  meat.  Linen  manufacture  generally 
diffused.  A coal  mine  is  wrought  between  Dun- 
gannon and  Stewarts  ton,  but  the  coal  is  Inferior. 
There  is  a good  [H»ttorv  near  Dungannon.  This 
is  one  of  the  counties  in  which  illicit  distillation 
was  most  prevalent.  Principal  rivers,  Blnckwater, 
Foyle,  Ballinderry,  with  several  others  of  inferior 
importance.  Tyrone  contains  4 baronies  and  35 
parishes;  and  returns  3 meins,  to  the  II.  of  C.f 
taring  2 for  the  co..  and  1 for  the  bor.  of  Dun- 
gannon. Registered  electors  for  the  co.,  8,421  in 
1805.  At  the  census  of  1861  the  co.  had  44,577  in- 
hab.  houses,  46,722  families,  ami  238,500  inhabs. ; 
while,  in  1841,  Tyrone  had  54,919  iuhab.  houses 
, 57,337  families,  and  312.956  inhabs. 

TYSDRUS,  or  TYSDRA,  an  ancient  and  con- 
siderable, but  now  ruined,  city  of  N.  Africa,  reg. 
of  Tunis,  at.  present  represented  by  the  inconsider- 
able village  of  El  Jem  me,  110  m.  S.  by  E.  Tunis, 
and  30  m.  \Y.  by  S.  the  port  of  Mchadiah,  or 
Africa.  The  walLs  of  the  ancient  town  may  still 
be  distinctly  traced,  and  it  comprises,  l»esides  the 
foundations  of  temples  and  other  buildings,  the 
mutilated  fragments  of  columns  and  statues.  But 
the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  place,  and  that 
which  give*  it  all  its  present  interest,  is  its  superb 
amphitheatre.  This  noble  ruin,  the  exterior  of 
which  is  in  a high  state  of  preservation,  is  of  vast 
size  and  magnificence,  being  429  ft.  in  length  by 
368  ft.  in  breadth,  and  96  ft.  in  height,  so  that  it 
is  inferior  only,  in  respect  of  magnitude,  to  the 
Colosseum  and  the  amphitheatre  of  Verona.  It 
consisted  originally  of  64  arches,  and  4 rows  of 
column*  of  the  Composite  order,  placed  above  each 
other.  At  each  extremity  was  a grand  entrance; 
but  one  of  these,  with  an  arch  on  either  side,  was 
destroyed,  about  a century  ago,  by  one  of  the  beys 
of  Tunis,  to  prevent  the  ruin  being  occupied  as  a 
fortress  by  his  rebellious  subjects.  The  arena  is 
nearly  circular.  There  are  no  inscriptions  by 
which  we  may  learn  the  date  or  founders  of  this 
magnificent  structure;  but  Dr.  Shaw  (Travels, 
p.  117)  supposes,  front  its  similarity  to  other  struc- 
tures of  the  same  period,  that  it  is  of  the  age  of 
the  Antonines ; ami  a*  the  elder  Gordian  was  pro- 
claimed emperor  in  Tysdrus,  he  concludes  that  he 
may,  probably  out  of  gratitude  to  the  citizens, 
have  presented  them  with  this  grand  structure  for 
the  celebration  of  those  barbarous  sports  then  so 
much  in  fashion. 
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TTDINE,  a town  of  Northern  Italy,  cap.  deleg. 
^ L’ dine  or  Friuli,  on  the  Koja,  60  m.  N E.  Venice, 
on  the  railway  from  Venice  to  'I'riwte.  Pop. 
25,201  in  1857.  The  town  ia  fortified  and  well 
built,  but,  from  it*  situation  in  a wide  ami  level 
•lain,  ita  external  appearance  lias  nothing  striking, 
ts  streets  are  lined  with  arcades;  and  in  the  great 
square  is  a fine  monument  in  commemoration 
of  the  treaty  of  Campn  Formio  (which  village  is 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood).  Principal 
buildings,  the  cathedral,  with  some  handsome 
marble  columns  and  Iraa  reliefs,  two  par.  churches, 
the  chief  j^uard  house,  surmounted  by  a tower  and 
two  iron  figures  to  strike  the  hours,  the  town-hall, 
bishop's  palace,  and  a gmxl  opera-house.  The  old 
castle,  on  elevated  ground  in  the  middle  of  the 
town,  is  now  a prison.  The  French,  during  their 
occupation,  constructed  several  public  walks,  amt 
otherwise  embellished  the  town.  Udine  is  the 
scat  of  the  provincial  assembly  ami  superior  courts, 
and  has  a lyceum,  2 gymnasia,  a high  school, 
episcopal  seminary  and  library,  a society  of  agri- 
culture, several  hospitals,  ami  asylums.  The  iu- 
halis.  arc  principally  engaged  in  the  silk  trade, 
but  they  also  manufacture  linen  fabrics,  leather, 
paper,  and  liqueurs. 

11 1ST,  NORTH  AND  SOUTH.  See  11k- 
bkidh. 

ULEABORG,  a town  and  sea-port  of  Finland, 
cap.  lttn,  or  district  of  its  own  name,  on  a penin- 
sula, at  the  mouth  of  the  Ulea  in  the  Gulf  of  Iloth- 
nia,  68 m.  SSK.  Tomea.  Pop.  7,018  in  1858.  The 
town  is  regularly  built,  and  is,  after  Abo,  the  prin- 
cipal commercial  town  of  the  prov.  Its  harbour 
is  however,  in  great  part,  choked  up  with  sand. 
The  chief  exports  are  pitch,  tar,  fish,  and  salted 
butter.  It  was  founded  in  1605,  and  has  fre- 
quently suffered  from  tire,  by  which  it  was  nearly 
destroyed  on  May  25,  1822. 

UL&1,  a frontier  town  of  WUrtemborg,  cap.  cire. 
Danube*,  on  the  Danuta,  where  it  begins  to  lx* 
navigable,  45  m.  SB.  Stuttganl,  and  44  in.  \V.  by 
N.  Augsburg,  on  the  railway  from  Stuttganl  to 
Augsburg.  Pop.  22,736  in  1861.  The  town  has 
an  antiquated  appearance,  and,  though  it  has  some 
traffic,  it  is  dull.  The  cathedral,  a line  Gothic 
building,  has  an  unfinished  tower,  337  Germ.  ft.  in 
height.  The  body  of  the  building  is  416  ft.  in 
length,  166  ft.  in  breadth,  the  nave  being  152  ft. 
in  height,  so  that  it  Is  larger  than  any  other 
church  in  Germany,  except  the  cathedral  of 
Cologne.  This  edifice  was  erected,  between  1377 
and  1494,  at  the  sole  expense  of  the  citizens  of 
Ulm.  It  has  some  taautiful  stained  glass  and 
carved  work,  and  a tablet  commemorating  a show- 
man's feat  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  in  1492, 
who  Is  said  to  have  stood  on  the  parapet  of  the 
tower,  on  one  foot,  balancing  a conch-wheel  with 
the  other.  Several  other  buildings  are  worthy  of 
notice,  as  the  town-hall,  government  and  custom 
houses,  corn-hall,  ami  arsenal.  Ulm  lias  a gym- 
nasium, a large  and  richly  endowed  hospital,  a 
female  orphan  asylum,  and  the  house  of  correction 
for  the  circle.  Tobacco  pipe-bowls,  linen  fabrics, 
leallicr,  paper,  and  vinegar  are  made  by  the  in- 
ha bs.,  many  of  whom  also  engage  in  horticulture, 
boat-building,  the  transit  of  goods,  ami  t be  rearing 
of  snails  for  export  to  Ruvnria  ami  Austria.  Large 
quantities  of  Kheu'ish,  Swiss,  and  other  wines  are 
brought  thither  to  be  shipped  down  the  Danube, 


Ulm  was  formerly  strongly  fortified,  and  a military 
post  of  importance. 

In  1805,  Ulm  was  the  theatre  of  some  important 
military  events.  Austria  having  declared  war 
against  France,  pushed  forward  a strong  army  into 
Ituvaria,  under  General  Mack,  who  established  his 
head-quarters  at  Ulm.  But  Napoleon  having 
succeeded,  bv  a series  of  masterly  manoeuvres,  in 
cutting  off  Slack's  communications  with  Austria, 
the  latter  was  cooj>ed  up  in  the  city  with  all  that 
portion  of  his  army,  amounting  to  ntxuit  26.000 
men,  that  bad  not  already  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  French.  Considering  the  strength  of  the 
| place,  and  the  numl>erH  of  the  garrison,  a vigorous 
resistance  might  have  been  anticipated  ; but,  in- 
stead of  this,  Mark  capitulated  on  the  17tli  of  Oc- 
totar,  and  delivered  up  the  town,  and  his  army  as 
| prisoners  of  war,  without  tiring  a shot. 

I ULSTER,  one  of  the  provinces  into  which 
Ireland  is  divided,  and  the  most  northerly,  com- 
prising the  cos.  of  Donegal,  Londonderry,  Antrim, 
Tyrone,  Fermanagh,  Monaghan,  Armagh,  Down, 
and  Cavan. 

ULVKRSTOXE,  a market,  town  and  par.  of 
i England,  bund.  Lonsdale,  co.  lanrwter,  about. 

' 2 m.  from  the  W.  side  of  the  emtauchure  of  the 
Levon  in  Morecambe  Bay,  on  a tract  apparently 
atamloned  by  the  sen,  14  in.  NW.  Lancaster . 
Area  of  par.  29, KM)  acres.  Pop.  of  par.  11,464, 
and  of  town,  0,630  in  1861.  Of  lute  years  the  town 
has  greatly  improved:  it  has  now  a neat  theatre, 
two  subscription  libraries,  news  and  assembly 
rooms;  and.  besides  the  par.  church,  several  other 
churches.  The  par.  church  is  a handsome  modem 
structure,  in  the  style  that  prevailed  in  the  time 
of  Henry  VIIL,  with  a goisl  altar-piece  of  the 
; Descent  from  the  Cross,  and  an  E.  window  of 
stained  glass.  There  are  also  meeting-houses  for 
j Dissenters,  and  some  public  schools  of  a minor 
; kind.  In  1795  a canal  was  cut  from  the  river 
! Lcvcn,  by  which  vessels  of  400  tons  reach  a largo 
basin,  and  load  or  unload  close  to  the  town.  The 
inhalts,  principally  manufacture  cotton  giHsls  and 
canvass  Imts,  and  are  occupied  in  conveying  coast- 
wise copper  and  iron  ore,  limestone,  com,  and 
slates,  the  latter  being  exported  in  large  quan- 
tities. Ulverstonc  belongs  to  the  port  of  Lan- 
i caster.  It  is  the  sent  of  petty  sessions  for  the 
hundred,  and  of  a county  court. 

UNITED  STATES  (THE),  a federal  republic 
of  N.  America,  and  the  lending  state  on  the  Ame- 
rican continent,  ranking  immediately  after  the 
great  powers  of  Europe.  The  lT.  States  claim  the 
I sovereignty  over  a vast  portion  of  the  N.  American 
I continent,  stretching  from  the  Atlantic  on  the  E. 
to  the  Pacific  on  the  W\,  between  the  British  ter- 
ritories on  the  N.  and  those  of  Mexico  on  the  S. 

1 ami  included  within  the  25th  and  49th  degs.  of 
' N.  I«L  and  the  65th  and  125th  of  W.  long.,  com- 
) rising  in  all  an  area  of  ntavc  8.000,000  sq.  miles, 
hit  large  portions  of  this  vast  territory  have  not 
yet  been  divided  into  states,  and  scarcely  explored; 
though  from  the  wonderful  increase  of  population, 
and  the  rapid  extension  of  civilisation,  it  is  all  but 
certain  that,  in  no  very  lengthened  period,  the 
entire  country  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
; will  lie  distributed  into  slates,  and  occupied  by  a 
people  of  whom  it  would  lx*  difficult  to  exaggerate 
; the  intelligence  and  the  enterprise, 
j Physical  G eoyraphy. — The  entire  territory  bcT 
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longing  to  the  17,  States  is  divided  into  four 
grcut  region* : 1st,  the  Atlantic  slope;  2nd,  the 
vast  basin  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri;  3rd. 
the  country  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  ami 
the  Sierra  Nevada ; and,  4th,  the  Pacific  slop*-. 
These  divisions  ore  formed  by  three  mountain 
ranges — the  Appalachian  chain  towards  the  K.t 
the  Rocky  Mountains  in  the  centre,  and  the 
Sierra  Nevada  on  the  W.  The  Appalachian  or 
Alleghany  chain  is  more  remarkable  for  length 
than  height;  it  extends  from  the  state  of  Mis- 
sissippi, NK.,  through  the  state*  of  Alabama, 
Georgia,  Tennessee,  N.  Carolina,  Virginia,  Penn- 
sylvania, New  York,  nml  Vermont,  for  about 
1,200  m„  at  a variable  distance  of  from  70  to 
300  in.  from  the  Atlantic,  and  consists  of  several 
parallel  ranges  of  an  average  aggregate  breadth  of 
nlntut  100  m.  The  mean  heiglit  »»f  the  Alleghanies 
is  not  more  than  from  2,000  to  3,000  ft.,  about 
half  of  which  consists  of  the  elevation  of  the 
mountains  aln*ve  the  adjaeent  plain,  ami  the  rc-d 
of  the  elevation  of  the  latter  above  the  sea.  The 
White  Mountains,  in  New  Hampshire,  which  1k*- 
long  to  this  chain,  reach  a height  of  above  7,000  ft. 
The  lllack  Mountain,  in  N.  Carolina,  is  said  to 
rise  0,470  ft.  aUive  the  sea;  and  other  summits 
reach  0,000  ft.  nml  upwards.  The  Kooky  Moun- 
tains are  a prolongation  of  the  groat  Mexican 
Cordillera.  Their  nverage  height  may  be  about 
8,500  ft.  above  the  ocean,  but  some  of  their  sum- 
mits attain  to  from  12,000  to  nearly  15,000  ft. 
Alxmt  10  or  12  deg.  W.  from  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains is  the  great  coast  chain  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  or  Snowy  Mountains,  which  extends, 
under  different  names  und  with  different  alti- 
tudes, from  the  peninsula  of  California  to  Russian 
America.  It  is  of  still  greater  elevation  than  the 
Rocky  Mountains  ; some  of  its  passes  (within  the 
U.  States)  being  about  9,000  ft.,  and  some  of  its 
summits  15,500  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
region  between  these  two  vast  mountain  ranges 
comprises  the  eastern  and  most  extensive  ami 
sterile  portion  of  Oregon  ; the  great  inland  basin 
of  Upper  California,  elevated  from  4,000  to  5,000  ft. 
rInivo  the  Pacific,  and  mostly  n desert;  and  the 
country  drained  by  the  great  river,  the  Colorado, 
ami  its  affluents.  W.  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  is  the 
Pacific  slope. 

The  country  extending  from  the  Atlantic  nearly 
to  the  E.  batik  of  the  Mississippi  was,  in  its  native 
state,  almost  covered  by  a continuous  forest ; and 
the  greater  part  of  it  still  remains  in  the  same 
primitive  condition.  The  jKirtion  of  the  basin  of 
the  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  ou  their  right  hank, 
is  by  far  the  most  extensive.  It  comprises,  1st,  a 
tract  of  low*,  flat,  alluvial,  and  well-wooded  land, 
lying  along  the  rivers,  and  stretching  inwards 
from  100  in.  to  200  m.  or  more;  and,  2ml,  the 
prairie  and  wild  region,  extending  from  that  last 
mentioned  by  a pretty  equal  ascent,  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  ’ The  prairies  are  of  immense  extent ; 
but  they  are  not,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  level. 
Their  surface.  on  the  contrary,  is  rolling  nr  billowy, 
sometimes  swelling  into  very  considerable  heights. 
They  are  covcre«l  with  long  rank  grass,  being 
interspersed  in  Texas  nnd  the  S.  States  with 
clumps  of  magnolia,  tulip,  nnd  cotton  trees,  and 
in  the  N.  States  with  oak  and  black  walnut.  The 
prairies  gradually  diminish  in  beauty  nnd  verdure 
as  they  stretch  towards  the  W.,  and  become  more 
elevated,  till  at  length  they  imperceptibly  unite 
with  and  lose  themselves  in  a desert  zone  or  belt 
skirting  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  In  the 
S.  this  desert  belt  is  not  less  than  from  400  in.  to 
500  m.  in  width,  but  it  diminishes  in  breadth  in 
the  more  northerly  latitudes.  It  la,  in  most  re- 
spects, similar  to  the  sandy,  sterile  deserts  of  Cen- 
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tral  Asia.  This  sterility  is  also,  ns  already  stated, 
characteristic  of  a laTge  portion  of  the  extensive 
territory  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the 
Sierra  Nevada.  The  Paeilic  slope,  com  prising  the 
country  W.  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  includes  mari- 
time California,  so  famous  for  its  minerals,  and  the 
best  amt  most  fertile  portion  of  the  Oregon  terri- 
tory. Like  the  Atlantic  coast  it  is,  for  the  most 
part,  heavily  timbered.  (Darbys  U.  States,  p. 
35K ; llumNildt's  Views  of  Nature.) 

Nicer* — The  rivers  of  the  U.  States  are  of  pro- 
digious magnitude  and  importance.  Of  those 
flowing  S.  and  E.  the  principal  are  the  Mississippi 
nml  Missouri,  which,  with  their  tributaries,  the 
Ohio,  Arkansas  and  Red  River,  give  to  the 
interior  of  the  United  States  an  extent  of  inland 
navigation,  and  a facility  of  communication,  un- 
equalled, perhaps,  nnd  certainly  not  surpassed,  in 
an v other  continent.  The  Alabama  and  Appala 
chlcola  flow,  like  the  Mississippi,  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  ; the  Alatnmahn,  Savannah,  Roanoke, 
Potomac,  Susquchnnnnh,  Delaware,  Hudson,  Con- 
necticut. amt  Penobscot  into  the  Atlantic;  nnd 
the  Oswego,  Cuyahoga,  and  Maumee  into  the 
great  lakes  of  the  St.  Lawrence  basin.  Of  the 
| rivers  which  have  their  sources  \V.  of  the  ridge  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  ami  their  emlxmchun*  in 
the  Pacific,  or  in  some  of  its  arms,  the  princqial 
are  the  Columbia,  which  falls  into  the  Pacific; 
the  Snn  Joaquin  ami  Sacramento,  which  fall  into 
the  great  hay  of  San  Francisco;  and  the  Colo- 
rado, which,  with  its  tributaries,  after  draining 
a vast  extent  of  country,  falls  into  the  Gulf  of 
California, 

Next  to  the  great  Lakes  Sipeicior  and  Micill- 
oax,  in  the  basin  of  the  St.  Ijuvrence,  noticed  in 
separate  articles,  the  largest  lake  within  the  limits 
of  the  U.  States  is  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  in  E. 
California,  in  the  territory  of  Utah,  in  about  41° 
N.  lat.  and  113  W.  long.  Lake  Champlain,  be- 
tween New  York  and  Vermont,  is  also  of  consider- 
able dimensions.  Numerous  small  lakes  occur  in 
N.  York,  Maine,  and  especially  in  Wisconsut  and 
the  Minesotn  territory. 

The  coast  of  the  Atlantic  is  indented  by  many 
noble  bays,  as  those  of  Passamaquoddy,  Massa- 
chusetts, Delaware,  and  Chcsa|>eake ; and  several 
extensive  nml  sheltered  inlets  are  formed  bv  the 
islands  off  the  coast,  the  principal  of  which  arc 
Long  Island  Sound,  near  New  York,  and  Albe- 
marle and  Pamlico  Sounds,  in  N.  Carolina.  The 
coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  has,  also,  ninny  valu- 
able inlets  and  back  waters ; and  there  are  some, 
though  fewer,  on  the  shores  of  the  great  lake*. 
The  great  hay  of  San  Francisco,  in  California,  on 
the  Pacific,  is  one  of  the  finest  basins  anywhere  to 
be  met  with.  Altogether,  the  United  States  are 
furnished  with  some  of  the  best  harbours  in  the 
world. 

Climate . — In  a country  extending  through  24 
degrees  of  lat.,  and  nearly  60  of  long.,  the  climate 
must,  of  necessity,  vary  considerably.  In  the  N., 
along  the  Ilritisli  frontier,  the  winter  is  very 
severe : during  this  season  the  snow  is  sufficiently 
abundant  in  the  N.  England  states  to  admit  the 
use  of  sleilges,  nnd  the  ice  on  the  rivers  strong 
enough  to  bear  the  passage  of  horsea  and  waggons. 
In  summer,  on  the  contrary,  the  heat  is  proportion- 
ally oppressive.  As  far  south  as  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  New  Jersey,  the  thermometer  falls 
in  winter  below  zero : rising,  in  summer,  to  nearly 
100°  Falir.  The  climate  of  the  Atlantic  coast, 
between  the  41st  and  45th  degrees  of  lat.,  is  colder 
in  winter,  and  warmer  in  summer,  by  nearly  10 
degrees,  than  the  parts  of  Europe  under  the  same 
parallels;  and  even  nt.  New  Orleans,  where  the 
summer  heats  are  intense,  a winter  seldom  passes 
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without  frost.  Snow,  however,  rarely  falls  further 
8.  than  lat.  30°,  nor  is  it  often  seen  8.  of  the  Po- 
tomac river,  except  on  mountains.  The  mean 
annual  temp,  of  Albany  is  about  49°  Fahr. ; of 
Philadelphia,  51° : of  New  York  and  Cincinnati, 
nearly  54°;  of  Natchez,  05°;  and  of  Cantonment 
Brooke,  in  Florida,  7*2°.  The  prevalent  winds 
are  from  the  N\V.,  S\V.,  and  SE.  The  first  is  by 
far  the  driest  and  coldest,  and  predominates  m 
winter.  The  second  prevails  throughout  the  basin 
of  the  Mississippi  for  most  part  of  the  year,  except 
during  about  2 months  of  the  winter  season.  The 
NK.  wind  brings  moisture,  particularly  in  the  N. 
part  of  the  Union.  The  rains  are  much  heavier 
than  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  resembling  rather 
the  torrents  of  tropical  countries.  The  mean 
annual  fall  of  rain  in  the  United  States  (K.  of 
Mississippi)  is  about  37J  inches  ; that  of  N\V. 
Europe  amounted  to  31*32  inches;  but  evapora- 
tion is  quicker,  and  there  are  more  dry  days  in 
the  year  in  the  United  States  than  iu  Great 
Britain. 

The  temperature  in  the  country  along  the  Pacific 
is  a good  deal  higher  than  along  the  corresponding 
latitudes  on  the  E.  coast.  The  year  is  divided 
into  two  seasons;  the  wet,  extending  from  April! 
to  November,  and  the  dry.  In  the  former,  the 
rains,  though  not  by  any  means  continuous,  are 
frequent  and  heavy.  In  the  8.  parts  of  the  coast 
the  dry  season  commences  sooner  and  continues 
longer  than  in  those  more  to  the  N. 

I v<jr table  Prruiucts. — The  forests  of  the  E. 
section  of  this  great  territory  comprise  140  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  trees,  of  which  80  are  said  to  attain 
the  height  of  Go  ft,  and  upwards.  Among  them 
are  numerous  spcciea  of  oak,  ash  ami  pine,  the 
hickory  and  tulip  tree,  American  cypress,  and 
plane,  several  magnolias,  and  walnuts,  in  re- 
spect of  its  vegetable  products,  the  country,  E. 
the  Kocky  Mountains,  may  he  divided  into  the 
following  regions: — 

tOftioti*  | PnwIurU 

Northern : j 

N.  of  lat.  44®  ' Birch,  American  elm,  red  ami 

white  piiu*,  limner  on*  willow*, 
sugar,  and  other  maples  : many 
herbaceous  pi  nuts  common  to  N. 
Europe  otid  Siberia : few  climb- 
ing or  peculiar  aquatic  plants. 

Middle: 

from  lat.  44“’  to  Numerous  oak*,  hickory,  and  ash 
tree*.  W.  plane,  white  cedar, 
fewer  willow*,  safe-afro*,  witch | 
ha/cl,  rod  maple,  yellow  birch, 

* more  climbing  and  herbaceous- 

plant*,  and  many  line  flowering 
aquatics. 

Southern : 

from  lat.  to  27°  Many  of  the  forecoing.  deciduous 
ey press,  Carolina  poplar.  Mag- 
nolia gniudiflnra,  live  oak,1 
swamp  hickory  ; very  many- 
climbing,  herbaceous,  and  aqua- 
tic plants.  8.  of  lat.  27°  the 
character  of  N.  America  merges! 
ill  that  of  tropical  vegetation. 

AnpleR,  pears,  cherries,  and  plums  flourish  in 
the  N.;  pomegranates,  melons,  tigs,  grapes,  olives, 
almonds,  and  oranges,  in  the  S.  section.  Maize  is 
grown  from  Maine  to  Louisiana,  and  wheat 
throughout  the  Union  ; tobacco  ns  far  N.  as  about 
lat.  41)°,  and  in  the  W.  State*  S.of  Ohio.  Cotton 
is  not  much  raised  N.  of  37°,  though  it  grows 
to  3i>°.  Rice  is  cultivated  in  Carolina,  (Jeorgia, 
Louisiana,  and  as  fur  N.  as  St.  Louis  in  Missouri. 
The  sugar-cane  grows  as  high  as  33°,  but  does 
not  thoroughly  succeed  beyond  31°  3U'.  The 


vine  and  mulberry  tree  grow  in  various  parts  of 
the  Union ; oats,  rye,  and  barley  in  all  the  N. 
and  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  S.  states ; and 
hemp,  flax,  and  bops  in  the  W.  and  middlo 
states.  The  cultivation  of  these  crops  will  be 
treated  of  hereafter. 

'Hie  animal  kingdom  comprises  the  buffalo 
(Bos  Americana*),  and  the  musk  ox  (Bos  mas- 
chat  us),  The  former,  though  its  number*  have  of 
late  rears  been  great  ly  reduced,  is  still  found  in 
the  boundless  prairies  W.  of  the  Mississippi  in 
very  large  herds.  Among  the  other  quadrupeds 
are  the  moose,  or  American  elk  (Cerrus  alces ), 
the  prong-homed  antelope,  peculiar  to  N.  Ame- 
rica ; the  Virginian  deer,  cougar,  black  and  grisly 
bears,  American  fox  ( Vul/tes  / ultras),  racoon, 
opo*sum,  beaver,  skunk,  and  glutton.  Among 
the  birds  are  the  white-headed  eagle,  several 
vultures,  and  a great  many  birds  common  to  the 
whole  world,  though  few  of  the  wading  species 
resemble  those  of  Europe.  The  alligator  (Croc, 
lucius)  is  a native  of  the  S.  states,  but  does  not 
<»ccur  N.  of  the  Candidas  and  the  Red  River. 
The  rattle-snake  is  among  the  serpents  of  the 
Uni  toil  8181(4,  and  the  siren  is  a native  of  the 
muddy  pools  of  Georgia  and  Carolina.  Cod, 
mackerel,  ami  salmon  alKxtnd  cm  the  shores; 
and  shell-fish  are  particularly  abundant  in  the 
rivers  of  the  Mississippi  basin.  The  domestic 
animals  of  the  states  are  the  same  as  in  Europe. 

Geol'.gt/  and  Minerals. — The  While  Mountains 
consist  of  granite,  which  is  also  very  prevalent  in 
the  greater  part  of  New  HatH|wd)irc  and  Maine. 
The  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Sierra  Nevada 
consist  principally  of  granite  intermixed  with 
volcanic  matter.  Sienite,  porphyry,  and  green- 
stone occur  in  the  NW.  part  of  ihc  Appalachian 
chain ; gneiss  forms  the  upper  regions  in  New 
York  and  New  Jersey;  most  of  the  mountain 
summits  S.  of  the  Juniata  river  consist  of  fcucuidul 
sandstone;  and  talcose  mica,  chlorite,  and  other 
slates,  with  crystalline  limestone  and  serpentine, 
lie  along  the  W.  side  of  the  primary  belt,  in  the 
middle  and  S.  parts  of  the  Union,  lllue  lime- 
stone, red  sandstone,  shales,  anthracite,  coal- 
measures,  and  other  transition  formations,  flank 
these  risks  in  many  place*.  Secondary  strata 
occupy  by  far  the  largest  jmrtinn  of  the  U.  States; 
but  no  strata  corresponding  in  date  with  the  new 
red  sandstone  or  oolitic  groti|>s  of  Europe  appear 
to  l«  present.  Tertiary  formations,  many  of  which 
abouud  with  fossil  remains,  have  been  found  in 
many  |>artsof  the  Atlantic  slope.  in  Alabama,  and 
in  the  S.  part  of  the  Mississippi  basin;  but  they 
seem  to  be  almost  exclusively  confined  to  those 
regions.  The  most  extensive  and  remarkable- 
alluvial  tract  i*  that  around  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi.  If  we  except  a few  small  insulated 
fields,  all  the  bituminous  coal  in  the  U.  States 
lies  \V.  of  the  Appalachian  chain,  where  a vast 
series  of  coal-beds  stretch  from  the  mountains 
westward  through  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois, 
and  parrs  of  Kentucky  and  Alabama,  into  tlm 
state  of  Missouri,  and  even  as  far  as  20ft  in.  be- 
yond the  Mississippi  Anthracite  coal,  or  that 
best  suited  for  manufactures,  lies  at  the  N.  ex- 
tremity of  this  great  field,  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
in  the  W.  part  of  Virginia,  the  E.  part  of  Ohio, 
and  Illinois.  The  beds  of  Peipisylvania  likewise 
contain  immense  and  apparently  inexhuustiblo 
stores  of  mineral  oil  or  petroleum,  which  gushes 
forth  in  streams  wherever  it  finds  an  outlet. 
Numerous  salt  springs  exist  in  New  York,  Vir- 
ginia. Pennsylvania,  and  the  W.  states.  Iron  is 
distributed  most  abundantly  through  the  coal 
measures  in  Pcnnvsl vania,  Ohio,  Virginia,  ami 
Tennessee,  where  the  ore  contains  frum  25  to  33 
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]>cr  cent,  of  metal,  though  it  has  hitherto  been 
utile  wrought.  It  also  abounds  in  the  NVV.  states, 
and  in  one  part  of  Vermont  the  ore  is  said  to 
yield  78  ]K*r  cent.  iron.  A large  projxjrtiou  of 
the  ofe  found  in  this  part  of  the  Union  is  mag- 
netic. I .cad  is  next  in  inqiortniicc : it  is  found 
in  various  places,  espt'cmlly  in  Missouri.  Wis- 
consin and  Illinois;  and  its  average  annual  pro- 
ducc  may  be  estimated  at  about  14,000  tons.  In 
some  parts  of  Wisconsin  the  lead  ore  is  so  very 
rich  as  to  yield  from  GO  to  70  per  cent,  of  lead. 
Copper  has  been  found  in  large  deposits  in  the 
state  of  Michigan,  in  the  ]icninsiila  which  stretches 
into  lake  Sujierior.  Immense  sheets,  or  walls,  of 
native  copper  occur  in  Home  of  the  mines  in  this 
district;  and  it  is  a curious  fact  that,  though 
only  recently  re-discovered,  they  had  evidently 
been  oj*ened  and  wrought  at  a remote  jieriod  by  the 
Indians,  (odd  has  Wen  found  in  small  quantities 
in  certain  parts  of  Virginia,  both  Carolina*, 
(Jeorgin,  and  Tennessee*  and  at  a large  scale  in 
the  rivers  and  ravines  at  the  foot  of  the  W.  sIojk; 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  in  California.  Quicksilver, 
copper,  zinc,  manganese,  with  lime  and  building- 
stone,  constitute  the  other  chief  mineral  products. 
SuliHtauces  «»f  volcanic  origin  ap|M*nr  t<>  Ik*  rarely, 
if  ever,  found  in  the  U.  .States,  E,  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

Population. — The  progress  of  imputation  in  the 
l'.  States  has  been  rapid  bevoiul  any  previous 
example  in  history.  'I  he  fact,  however,  may  he 
easily  explained,  from  the  |icculiar  circumstances 
under  which  they  have  been  placed.  They  have 
the  good  fortune  to  nooses*  an  nil  hut  boundless 
extent  of  fruitful  soil,  and  a climate  which,  oh  it  k 
is,  speaking  generally,  neither  too  hot  nor  too 
cold,  is  most  favourable  to  the  exercise  of  indus- 
try; they  are,  also,  well  si  tun  ted  for  commerce, 
nnd  enjoy  an  almost  unequalled  extent  of  inland 
navigation ; and  at  the  period  of  it*  discovery  this 
vast  country,  possessing  such  natural  advantages, 
was  occupied  only  bv  a few  thousand  savages. 
The  colonist*  who  lelt  Europe  to  settle  in  Ame- 
rica had  therefore,  after  the  ditlicullics  incident 
to  the  foundation  of  the  first  settlement*  had  been 
got  over,  unparalleled  om>ortuiiitic»  for  increasing 
in  wealth  mid  population.  They  earned  with 
them  the  science  ami  the  art*  of  the  most  civilised 
nations  of  the  old  world,  and  they  applied  them 
to  the  culture  of  a virgin  and  unoccupied  soil. 
Each  colonist  got  ns  much  land  as  he  could  cul- 
tivate or  occupy  without  l>cing  subject  to  any 
charge  for  lordship  of  rent,  at  the  name  time  that, 
his  taxes  were  quite  inconsiderable.  In  fact,  all 
that  the  colonists  had  to  do  was  to  provide  for 
their  internal  government,  ns  Britain  took  upon 
herself  and  defrayed  the  cost  of  their  defence 
rigainst  foreign  aggression.  She,  also,  supplied 
diem  with  manufactured  products  at  the  lowest 
possible  rates,  so  that  they  were  able  to  apply  all 
their  energies  to  agriculture,  which,  under  the 
circumstances,  was  especially  profitable.  In  such 
a state  of  things*  the  demand  tor  labour  could  not 
lie  otherwise  than  astonishingly  great : for  a high 
rate  of  wages,  combined  with  a facility  of  pro- 
curing land,  speedily  changes  the  Urimitrcrs  into 
landlords,  who,  in  their  turn,  become  the  em- 
ployers of  fresh  laixmrers.  Under  such  circum- 
stances every  man  might  enter  into  matrimonial 
engagements  without  Wing  deterred,  as  in  old 
settled  and  densely  peopled  countries,  l»v  the  fear 
of  not  Wing  able  to  provide  for  the  children  that 
might  l»e  expected  to  spring  from  them.  In  Ame- 
rica, indeed,  and  in  all  similarly  situated  countries, 
a large  family  is  a source  of  wealth : marriages, 
in  consequence,  arc  at  once  comparatively  general 
and  early.  And  in  addition  to  the  extraordinary 
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stimulus  thus  given  to  the  principle  of  popu- 
lation in  the  United  States,  they  have  been  ever 
since  their  settlement  a 4 land  of  promise,’  to 
which  industrious  and  ambitious  individuals  in  de- 
ireMed  circumstances  have  been  emigrating  from 
•iurope;  and  they  have,  also,  Wen  ‘a  city  of 
refuge,’  in  which  the  victims  and  the  foes  of  poli- 
tical or  religious  intolerance  have  found  a secure 
asylum. 

The  |Kipulation  of  the  United  States  has  been 
ascertained  at  all  times  with  great  accuracy. 
The  census  is  taken  in  the  state*  in  obedience 
to  article  1,  section  2 of  the  constitution,  which 
provides  that  ‘ representatives  and  direct  taxes 
shall  lie  apportioned  among  the  several  states 
which  may  be  included  in  this  union  according  to 
their  respective  numbers;'  and  the  same  section 
directs  that  ‘the  actual  enumeration  shall  Is* 
made  within  three  years  after  the  tirst  meeting 
of  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  nnd  within 
every  subsequent  term  of  ten  years.'  Under  these 
provisions,  and  the  laws  jwis>ed  in  pursuance  of 
them,  the  census  of  the  United  Slates  has  liecu 
taken  eight  times,  namely  in  17'JO,  in  1800,  in 
1810,  in  1820,  in  1830,  in  18-10,  in  1850*  and  in 
1860. 

The  following  table  gives  the  total  popu- 
lation of  the.  United  States,  distinguishing  white 
and  slave,  in  each  decennial  period  from  1800  to 
i860; — 


Inn 

While 

Elm 

Total,  luelailtiif  . 
1 * Free  Coloured  * 

; low  | 

4*304,489 

893,041 

6,305,925 

1*10  ! 

6,862.004 

1,191.964 

| 7.239.814 

, 1820  ! 

7.861 4»:iT 

1 ,638,038 

9,638.131 

1 1830 

10,637,378 

1 2,009,043 

12.866,020  1 

, 1K40 

14.196.696 

2.487,466 

17,069.463  | 

I860 

19,663,1 14 

3,204,313 

23,191.876  | 

1860  ! 

26,976,676 

3,953,760 

31,446,089  | 

The  area,  population,  nnd  number  of  inhabitant* 
to  the  square  mile  in  various  group*  of  states,  in 
the  year  i860,  and  the  increase,  in  |»cr-centagv, 
over  the  last  decennial  period,  is  given  in  the 
following  tabic,  in  which  the  states  arc  arranged 
in  groups : — 


1 

i*» 

StATKS 

Arm  in 
1 t“|.  Mlk» 

No.  of  In. 

lV*l>ula(lun 

hahllanl, 

to  Hq.  M . 

Six  New  Kurland  State* 
Six  Middle  States,  in-) 

63,272 

3,136,283 

49*66 

eluding  Maryland,  1 
Delaware,  and  Ohio  | 

161,760 

10*597,661 

69*83 

Six  (’oast  Planting , 

State*,  including  S.  I 
Carolina,  Georgia,  1 
Florida.  Alntxinm,  f 
Miv-iwdppi.and  Loni- 1 
Kiana . . J 

8ix  Central  Slave  \ 
States,  namely,  Vir- 1 
ginia.  N.  Carolina,  i 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  f 

286,077 

4*864,927 

15*26 

300,210 

6,471,887 

20*93 

Missouri,  and  Ar- 1 
knn*u*  . . . / 

1 

Seven  North  Western  \ 

States,  namely.  Jndi-I 
ana,  Illinois,  Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin.  Iowa, 
Minesoia.  and  Kan-  j 

250,296 

6,643,382 

22*14 

. . . J 

Texas  .... 

237.331 

604.215 

2*65 

California  . 

188,982 

379,994 

2*01 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table,  that  the 
population,  during  the  decennial  period  1850-G0, 
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increased  most  rapidly  in  flic  seven  North  Western 
states  and  least  in  the  six  New  England  states. 
The  six  middle  states  had,  in  1800,  the  densest 
population,  which,  however,  was  considerably  less 
so  than  that  of  Turkey  in  Europe.  Sweden  ami 
Norway  itself,  which  have  the  thinnest  population 
of  any  state  in  Europe,  have  seven  times  ns  many 
inhabitants  to  the  square  mile  as  Texas  and  Cali- 
fornia. The  population  of  Prussia  and  Austria  is 
three  times,  and  that  of  Great  Britain  live  times 
ns  dense  os  that  of  the  six  New  England  Mates. 
As  for  the  Southern  states,  comprising  the  six 
coast  planting  and  the  six  central  slave  states, 
their  population,  at  the  census  of  1860,  was  only 
half  as  dense  as  that  of  Kussia  ill  Europe. 

The  subjoined  table  gives  the  total  population 
of  each  state  and  territory  of  the  United  States — 
distinguishing  white,  Indians,  and  slaves,  ill  the 
year  I860,  according  to  the  census  returns. 


— 

Tot,  Inrlud- 

States 

Wbtl* 

Indian 

Sltfr* 

l u<  • 1 n» 
Coloured  * 

Alabama.  . 

636,271 

160 

433,080 

964,201  j 

Arfcansae . . 

324.141 

48 

111,115 

435.450 

California  . 

839,005 

14,655 

— 

379,991 

Connecticut . 

451,504 

16 

— 

460,147 

Delaware  . . 

90.589 

- 

1.798 

112,216  | 

Florida  . . 

77,747 

i 

61,745 

140,423 

Georgia  . * 

691, AM 

3K 

462,196 

1,057,286 

Illinois  . . 

1 ,704,291 

32 

— 

1,711,951 

Indiana  . . 

1 ,338,710 

290 

— 

1 ,350,428 

Iowa  . . . 

073,779 

65 

— 

674,948  1 

Kansas  . . 

106,390 

189 

2 

107,2**6  1 

Kentucky.  . 

918.484 

33 

225,481! 

1,136.684  | 

Louisiana 

367,436 

173 

331,7Jli 

708,18)2  ! 

Maine  . . . 

626,947 

. 

628,279 

Maryland.  . 

616,918 

— 

87.189 

6*7,  **49 

Massachusetts 

1.221,432 

82 

— 

1 ,231,066 

Michigan.  . 

739.799 

2,155 

— - 

749.113 

Mlneeota 

171,227 

— 

173.855  j 

Mississippi  . 

363,899 

2 

436.631 

791,305  t 

Missouri  . . 

1,063.489 

20 

114,931 

1,182,012 

New  Hnrnpsh. 

• 826,679 

— 

326.073 

New  Jersey  . 

646,699 

— ■ 

18 

672,035 

New  York  . 

3,831.590 

140 

— - 

8,880,735 

N.  Carolina  . 

029,912 

1,158 

331.059 

992,022 

Ohio  . . . 

2,302.808 

30 

— 

2,389,502 

Oregon  . . 

62,160 

177 

— 

M.46S 

Pennsylvania 

2,819.269 

— 

2,906,1 15 

Rhode  Maud 

170,049 

19 

— - 

174,620 

s.  Carolina  . 

291,300 

88 

402,406 

703,708  1 

Tennessee  . 

826,722 

60 

275,719 

1 ,109.80 1 

Texas  . . . 

420,891 

403 

182,566 

604,215  | 

Vermont  . . 

314,369 

20 

— 

815,098 

Virginia  . . 

1 ,047,299 

112 

490,865 

1,596,318  t 

Wisconsin  . 

773.693 

613 

775.881  S 

Total  . . 

26,699,342 

23,370 

3,950,531 

31,149,805 

Territories 

I 

< 'otnrado  . . 

34,231 

— 

84,277  ; 

Dakota  . . 

2,676 

2,261 

— 

4,837  1 

District  of  1 
Columbia  j 

60,763 

1 

9,185 

75,080 

Nebraska . . 

28,096 

63 

15 

28.841  j 

Nevada  . . 

6.812 

— 

6,8-i7 

New  Mexico . 

82.924 

10,452 

93.516 

Utah  . . . 

40.125 

89 

29 

40  973  j 

Washington  . 

11,138 

426 

“ 

11,594  | 

, Total  . . 

267,320 

13,292 

3,229 

295,275 

| Total  in  1 

1 States  and  [• 

26,966,662 

36,662  3,953,760 

31,445,080 

Territories ) 

_ 

| 

The  first  negro  slaves  were  imported  into  Vir- 
ginia in  1611b  ami  in  1670  there  were  about  2,000 
negro  slaves  ill  the  colony.  The  first  slave  ship 
fitted  out  in  the  English  colonies  sailed  from 
Boston  in  1648.  The  importation  of  slaves  into 
the  United  States  was  interdicted  by  law  in  1808. 
In  1774  the  legislature  of  Utuxlc  Island  interdicted 
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the  importation  of  slaves  into  that  colony;  amt 
the  next  year,  nml  while  still  a British  colony, 
passed  a law  of  emancipation,  bv  declaring  the 
children  of  all  slave  mothers  to  be  ls>rn  free.  Mas- 
sachusetts abolished  slavery  by  the  Bill  of  Bights 
in  1780.  Connecticut,  in  1784.  put  a stop  to  the 
introduction  of  negroes,  and  declared  all  bom  after 
March  1 of  that  year  free  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
six.  Pennsylvania  prohibited  the  introduction  of 
slaves  in  1780,  ami  declared  free  all  children  of 
slave  mothers  born  after  the  passing  of  the  law. 
Virginia  prohibited  the  importation  of  slaves  in 
1778,  and  Maryland  in  1783.  Slavery  was  abo- 
lished in  New  Hnmj»liire  in  1702.  in  New  York 
in  1709,  and  in  New  Jersey  in  fH'Jo.  The  gnat 
civil  war  of  1861-65  practically  tboliflhed  slavery 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  United  Slates,  leaving 
the  complete  emancipation  of  the  black  race  a 
mere  matter  of  form  on  the  |>art  of  the  so-called 
slave  states. 

The  total  slave  population  of  all  the  American 
states  and  territories  amounted  to  697,897  in  1790, 
to  893,041  in  1800,  to  1.191.361  in  1810,  to 
1,538.038  in  18*20,  to  *2,009,043  in  1830,  to  2.487,455 
in  1840,  to  3,-204,318  in  1850,  and  to  8,95^587  in 
i860.  The  increase  of  slaves  in  the  several  decades, 
from  1790  to  i860,  was  very  regular,  namely,  in 
round  numbers,  28,  28,  34,  29,  30,  24,  28,  and  24 
per  cent. 

The  subjoined  table  exhibits  the  value  of  real 
estate  and  personal  property  according  to  the 
census  of  1850,  and  the  census  of  i860;  also  the 
increase,  and  the  increase  per  cent.: — 


Rrtl  Etuir  and  Prnonsl 

STATES  AXI»  TXKIU' 

Frt»j«rty 

It 

1WO 

1800 

Dollar* 

DnIUr* 

Alabama  . . . • 

228.201,332 

495.237,078  117-01 

Arkansas  . . . . 

,19.841,025 

219.256,473  450*32 

'allfornia  . . . 

22,161 ,872 

207.874,613  837*98 

Connecticut  . • • 

156,707 ,980 

441,274,114  185*32 

Delaware.  . . • 

21.062,556 

46.242,181 

119*54 

Klurida  . • . . 

22,802,270 

73.101.AiN)  219*74 

Jeorgia  . . . . 

335,425,71 1 

645.895.237 

92*56 

Illinois  . . . . 

1 56.2*55/88; 

87 1 .860.282  457*93 

Indiana  . . . . 

202.650,264 

628.835,37!  160*95 

Iowa  . . . • • 

23,714,638 

247.338.265 

942*97 

Kansas  . . . . 

31.327,895 

— 

Kentucky  . . • 

301.628,450 

66*», 043,1 12 

123*81 

Louisiana  . . • 

233,998,764 

602.1 18.568  167*31 

Maine 

122,777.571 

190,211.600 

54*92 

Maryland  . . . 

219.217.364 

876,919,944 

71*93 

Mu.Cnc  hu  setts  . . 

573,342,286 

815.237.433 

42*19 

Michigan.  . • . 

59.787,255 

257.l63.9K-i  330*13 

Minesota  . . . . 

No  return 

52.294,413 

- 

Mi->K-ipjri  . . . 

228.951.130 

607.324,911  165*96] 

Missouri  . . . , 

187,247,707 

501.214.398  265*181 

New  Hampshire  . 
New  Jersey  (partly 

1 03,652, 63ft 

156,310,860 

60*60 

estimated)  . 

200,000.000 

467.919,824  133*95 

New  York  . . . 

l.liSil,3*i9,2|fi 

1,843,338,517 

70*63 

North  Carolina . . 

226.M8i.472 

358.739/199 

58*17 

5**4.726.120 

1 ,193.898,422  136  54 

6.063,474 

28/430,637 

471*36 

Pennsylvania  . . 

722,486.120 

1 ,410,501 ,8|  8 

96*05 

Rhode  Island  . . 

80.508,794 

135,337,588 

68*10 

South  Carolina 

2(w,sr,;,«»t 

648,138.754 

90*15 

Tennessee  . . • 

493.903.892 

145*42 

Texas 

52.740,473 

365,2*81,61 1 

592*1 1 

Vermont  . . . . 

92.2**5.049 

122.477.17o 

32*83 

Virginia  . . . . 

430.701,082 

793,249,681 

84*17 

Wisconsin  . . . 

42.056,505 

273,671,668  550*72 

District  of  Co- ) 
1 uni  bin  . . i 

14,018,874 

41,084,945 

193  06 

Nebraska  Territory 

— — 

9,131.056 

— 

N. Mexico  Territory 

5,174.471 

20.813,768  302*21 

Utah  Territory  . 

986,083 

.•.,SM,U8  4C7-60 

Washington  Ter- ) 

6,601,466 

ritory  . . ( 

Total  . 

7,135,780,228  16,159,616,068  126*45 

: ' 
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The  following  table  shows  the  numltcr  of  Arrivals 
of  |MLssengi*r»  from  foreign  coiuitrio*  during  period* 
of  nearly  ten  years  each,  indicating  the  progress 
of  immigration  : — 


l*«  riod* 

Pm  o r 

Fur.  Klrtl; 

M)<t  Fttrrltfn 

In  the  10  years  ending  Sep-  i 
comber  30, 1829  . . ( 

128,502  j 

161 ,636 

In  the  l"i  years  ending  l>e-  [ 
CetulKT  31. 1839  . . { 

638, 381  1 

672,716 

! In  tho  Vj  yearn  ending  Sep-  ) 

' tern  her  3o.  18  tl>  . f 

1,427,337 

1 ,479,478 

In  the  11 1 years  •'tiding  De-  » 
comber  31,  i860  . . f 

2,908,194 

3,255,591 

In  tho  41 1 years  ending  De-  1 
j ccmher  31, I860  . . j 

6,062,414 

6,459,421 

The  following  is  ri  statement  in  which  the 
number  of  immigrants  have  been  spread  over  espial 
decennial  periods,  by  the  aid  of  the  quarterly  re- 
ports. It  shows,  mine  clearly  than  the  foregoing 
table,  the  tide  of  immigration  into  the  United 
States : — 


Thrrf  Crn»u*  Prriod*. 

In  the  10  years  previous  to  Juno  1,  isjo 
In  tho  10  years  previous  to  June  1,  |sM 
In  the  10  years  previous  to  June  1,  I860 


Turner-*  «*f 
F"rrl*ti  Birth. 
. 659,000 

. 1,558,300 
. 9,707,624 


The  immigration  during  the  years  1860-63  was 
nliove  the  average.  The  total  number  of  foreign 
immigrants  arrived  in  the  United  States  during 
t lie  year  1863  amounted  to  196,340.  The  greater 
numln  r of  those  immigrants  came  from  Ireland. 

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  distribution  of 
ages  of  the  immigrants  on  arrival : — 


N nmb«r  of  Agei  from  |U0  lo  1 

A*M 

Main  1 

Female* 

ToUl  | 

Under  6 

218,417 

200,676 

419,093  1 

5 and  tinder  JO  . 

199,704 

180,606 

380,310  : 

10  and  under  15  . 

194,580 

166,83:1 

861,413 

15  and  under  2»*  . 

404.3:0* 

3-19,755 

751,093 

20  and  under  26  . 

669.853 

428.974 

1 ,098.827 

25  and  under  30  . 

676,822 

969.554 

846,376 

:tu  and  under  35  . 

352.819 

163,778 

516.397 

36  and  under  40  . 

239,468 

114,165 

853,633 

40  and  upwards  . 

312,022 

260,322 

642,344 

Total  . 

3,197,823 

2,074,663 

5,272.486 

'Hie  places  of  birth  of  the  numlicrs  of  immigrants 
arriving  in  the  United  States  from  1820  to  I860, 
nre  shown  in  the  subjoined  statement 


Place  of  Blrtb 

Number 

, England 

802,665 

Ireland 

967.366 

Scotland 

47,890 

Wale* 

7,9:15  j 

Great  Britain  mi  l Ireland 

1,425,018 

1 Franco * 

208,06.1 

I Sl'iin 

16,248 

Portugal 

2,614 

1 Belgium 

9,862 

Prussia 

60.4:12 

Germany 

1 ,486,044 

1 Holland 

21.579 

! Denmark 

6/40 

I Norway  and  Sweden  .... 

36,129 

Poland 

1 ,659 

1,374 

1 Turkey  and  Grccco 

286 

1 Switzerland  ...... 

37,733  1 

| Italy 

11,202 ; 

1 Sicily,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  Malta 

2,718 

Iceland 

10 

Europe  . . * • 

.526  | 

Place  »f  Utrth 

Nambrf 

British  America 

117,142 

1 South  America 

6.201 

j Central  America  and  Mexico  . 

18.734 

We**t  Indies 

4o.4s7 

(Iiiim 

41,443 

• Hast  Indio* 

127 

Persia 

22 

27 

I Liberia.  Kgypt,  Morocco,  Algiers,  and  1 
ItnrUirv  State*  . . . . ) 

34 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  .... 

2 

Africa  . ... 

279 

Azure*,  Canon* , Madeira,  and  Cape  i 

3,871 

«le  Verd  Islands  . . . , j 

Sandwich  nnd  society  Inland* 

MS  • 

Australia 

- 109  J 

St.  Helena 

17  i 

1 *le  «f  France  ...... 

3 , 

South  Si  a Island*  and  New  Zealand 

83 

Not  stated  ...... 

180,854 

Total  Alien* 

6,062,414 

United  States  . 

397,007 

Total 

5,459,421  | 

The  following  is  an  estimate  of  the  number  of 
naturalised  citizens  residing  in  the  United  States 
in  the  year  18»m,  with  the  countries  whence  they 
have  originated:  — Ireland,  1,611,000;  German 
States.  1.198,000 ; England,  430,000  ; British  Ame- 
rica, 2m), 000 ; France,  109,000 ; Scotland,  105,000; 
Storifaerlnnd,  54,000;  Wales,  45,000;  Norway, 
43,000;  Holland,  28,000;  Turkcv,  28,000:  Italv, 
10,000;  Dcumark,  10,000;  Belgium. 9,0(8);  Poland, 
7,000 ; Mexico,  7,000 ; the  Antilles.  7,000 ; China. 
6,000 ; Portugal.  4,000;  Prussia,  3,000;  various 
countries,  204,000 ; total,  4,136,000. 

The  rapid  increase  of  population,  and  particu- 
larly the  continual  extension  of  the  white  settlers 
further  W.,  will,  ere  long,  go  far  to  extinguish  the 
native  raeos.  The  Sioux  Indians,  estimated  at. 
27.000  or  28,000.  still  hold  their  ground  W.  of  the 
Mississippi;  and  nearly  all  the  region  from  that 
river  to  the  liocky  Mountains,  and  from  the  Ar- 
kansas to  the  head  waters  of  the  Missouri,  arc 
inhabited  by  nations  more  or  less  connected  with 
them;  hut  of  the  tribes  formerly  inhabiting  the 
country  E.  of  the  Mississippi,  few  remnants  exist. 
Of  the  Iroquois  and  Algonqtiins.  there  are  now 
estimated  to  lie  only'about  8,000  individuals  in 
nil,  ehiellv  in  New  York  and  the  New  England 
states.  Further  S.  a few  (Jhcmkees  and  Chick- 
saws  still  occupy  their  original  seats;  hut  a war 
of  extermination  has  been  latterly  carried  on 
against  the  Indinns  of  Florida,  pftivoiceri  in  a great 
measure  by  their  hostility  to  the  whites.  The 
ludiaus  who  remain  within  the  slates  are  allowed 
to  retain  their  own  government ; but  inducements 
have  been  held  out  to  them  either  to  become  ci- 
tizens of  the  states  in  which  they  reside,  or  to  emi- 
grate to  the  Platte  country,  W.  of  Arkansas  and 
Missouri,  where  lamb  have  been  provided  fur  the 
purpose,  and  where  they  are  supplied  with  agri- 
cultural implements,  and  other  necessaries  of  civil- 
ised life. 

The  mortality  of  the  entire  population  of  the 
United  States  amounted  to  392.821  iu  1860,  as 
against  323,272  in  I860,  the  average  in  each  of 
those  years  being  as  1*27  to  1*41.  It  varied,  in 
1860,  according  to  latitude,  the  nature  of  the  impu- 
tation, the  soil,  and  other  causes,  from  0*14  per 
cent,  in  Washington  territory,  to  2*06  ]ier  rent,  iu 
Arkansas.  The  next  highest  mortality  to  that  in 
Arkunsa«  was  in  the  two  states  of  Massachusetts 
and  Louisiana,  and  the  same,  1*76  per  cent.,  in 
both.  The  next  highest  (1*74  per  cent.)  is  set 
down  to  the  district  of  Columbia,  iu  which  the 
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capital  is  situated.  Taking  the  country  by  regions, 
the  Pacific  coast  and  the  north-western  states 
allow  the  lowest,  and  the  Mississippi  Valiev  tho 
highest  rate  of  mortality. 

JaukI  mill  Agriculture. — In  the  N.  States  ex- 
tensive landholders  arc  not  common  ; and,  where 
they  exist,  a great  part  of  their  possessions  is  un- 
productive. The  soil  is  chiefly  cultivated  by  its 
owners,  who  in  many  respects  resemble  the  tenants 
of  Gotland,  and  often  perform  a great  |tortion  of 
the  manual  labour  of  the  farm.  Itut  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  which  have  been  long  settled, 
the  farmers  are  opulent,  ami  hire  a good  deal  of 
labour;  and  in  the  more  recently  settled  tracts 
they  do  not  labour  hard  after  the  first  three  or  four 
years  from  their  settlement.  In  the  S. estates  are 
larger,  and  in  the  rice  plantations  of  Louisiana  a 
single  field  sometimes  comprises  800  or  400  acres. 
The  price  of  land  is  very  variable : near  Phila- 
delphia land  of  tine  quality  and  in  high  condition 
may  be  had  at  from  Pit)  to  200  dollars  an  aero; 
but  there  produce  of  all  kinds  fetches  a high  price, 
and  the  straw  of  a wheat  crop  has  been  sold  at  80 
dollars  per  acre.  In  some  porta  of  New  York,  ns 
near  ( -auamlaigua,  25  doll,  an  acre  is  asked  for 
tine  cleared  laud;  but,  in  other  parts  of  the  same 
slate,  land  is  sometimes  sold  by  auction  for  less 
than  one-half  the  price.  Almost  even'  farmer  in 
the  E.  states  who  has  a family,  or  is  in  straitened 
circumstances,  is  willing  to  sell  his  land,  and  move 
to  the  W.  states,  where  he  can  obtain  soil  of  an 
equal  or  better  quality,  and  in  a finer  climate, 
usually  at  one-twentieth  part  of  the.  price.  In 
Michigan,  though  the  prairie  lands  sometimes 
fetch  from  3 to  ti  dolls,  an  acre,  the  government 
upset  price  is  only  1$  doll.,  nml  the  rich  land  in 
Illinois,  and  elsewhere  in  the  Union,  is  often  to  be 
had  at  the  same  low  rate.  The  terms  of  rent,  at 
least  in  the  N.,  are  almost  equally  variable.  Near 
towns,  and  in  thickly  peopled  districts,  a small 
rent  is  paid  in  money,  and  a lease  of  several  years 
taken,  in  remote  situations  land  is  commonly  let 
in  shares  from  year  to  year.  If  the  owner  of  the 
soil  furnish  seed  and  lalsmring  animals,  he  gets 
two-thirds  of  the  produce;  if  the  tenant  supply 
animals  and  seed,  the  landowner  gets  one-think 
Hut  terms  vary  according  to  situation,  soil,  and 
crop. 

The  quantity  of  land  unoccupied  within  the  U. 
States  is  of  prodigious  extent.  The  cleared  land 
is  indeed  quite  inconsiderable,  as  compared  with 
the  whole  surface.  In  the  country  E.  of  the  Al- 
leghanics.  which,  however,  is  but  of  very  limited 
extent,  all  the  land  worth  occupying  belongs  to 
private  individuals.  Ilut,  even  of  this,  a great  part 
is  covered  with  forest;  and  in  all  situations  near 
a village,  or  where  there  is  ready  access  to  water 
carriage,  forest  land  is  more  valuable  than  that 
which  has  been  cleared,  fuel,  in  many  places, 
having  latterly  become  very  dear.  Except  on  the 
banks  ol  the  rivers,  the  soil  E.  of  the  mountains 
is  generally  so  inferior,  that  much  of  the  land 
covered  with  wood  is  not  worth  cultivating,  and 
should  the  trees  be  cut  down,  it  is  likely  to  remain 
in  pasturage,  or  bo  preserved  as  a forest  for  the 
production  of  new  trees.  The  price  of  farms,  how-  ; 
ever,  varies  from  bl.  to  30/.  an  acre,  according  to 
the  qualify  of  soil,  buildings,  and  situation.  This 
part  of  the  states  has  a comparatively  abundant 
supply  of  labour,  and  a ready  market  for  all  kinds 
of  produce.  Market  gardening  and  dairy  hus- 
bandly' are  here  the  most  profitable  branches  of 
industry. 

The  soil  W.  of  the  Alleghanics  is  generally 
much  superior  to  that  on  their  K.  side ; and  large 
tracts  produce,  for  awhile  at  least,  Indian  corn 
and  wheat  without  manure.  Almost  all  the  land 
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in  the  E.  part  of  this  region  belongs  to  private  in- 
dividuals, though  a large  proportion  is  still  covered 
with  forest  trees.  On  the  W.  side  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, the  greater  part  by  far  of  the  country  is 
public  property  ; but,  in  cither  case,  great  quan- 
tities of  land  arc  always  in  the  market.  Lnlsuir 
can  generally  be  hail,  except  in  the  extreme  W. 
Farm  produce  is  in  constant  demand,  and  prices 
are  regulated  by  the  markets  of  New  Orleans,  to 
which  it  is  sent  by  the  Mississippi,  these  being 
in  part  governed  by  the  prices  on  the  E.  const, 
ami  in  |mrt  by  those  of  the  llavaiinah  and  other 
great  Yv,  Indian  ports.  Manures  are  seldom  used 
except  near  the  larger  towns.  The  price  of  farms 
of  an  equal  quality  of  soil  vary  according  to  their 
distance  from  the  means  of  transport,  from  a 
dollar  to  12/.  the  acre.  The  money  wages  of 
labour  may  Ik*  stated  to  be  nearly  the  same  from 
the  E.  to  the  extreme  W.,  any  difference  being 
towards  a rise  in  the  W.  But  land  is  there  so 
cheap,  that  every  prudent  labourer  is  able  to 
purchase  a farm  for  himself  in  a year  or  two,  and 
it  is  only  the  imprudent  who  continue  lalxiurera. 

Speaking  generally,  agriculture  U little  known 
as  a science  in  any  part  of  America,  and  but  im- 
perfectly understood  as  an  art ; and  it  could  not 
rationally  lie  expected  that  it  should  he  other- 
wise. In  all  those  countries  in  which,  as  in  the 
greater  part  of  America,  minions  of  fertile  and 
unoccupied  land  may  be  obtained  for  little  more 
than  a nominal  price,  the  invariable  practice  is, 
after  clearing  and  breaking  up  a piece  of  land,  to 
subject  it  to  a course  of  continuous  cropping ; and, 
when  it  is  exhausted,  to  resort  to  some  other  tract 
of  new  ground,  leaving  that  which  has  been 
abandoned  to  recover  itself  by  the  aid  of  the  ers 
medicatrix  natvrtr.  But  in  those  parts  of  the 
Eastern  or  Atlantic  States  that  have  been  long 
settled,  and  are  fully  occupied,  this  scourging 
system  can  no  longer  be  advantageously  followed  ; 
and  there,  consequently,  a better  system  of  agri- 
culture is  beginning  to  be  introduced;  ami  a ro- 
tation of  crops,  ami  the  manuring  of  land,  are 
practised  sometimes  with  more  ami  sometimes 
with  less  success.  Still,  however,  even  in  the 
licst  farmed  districts,  agriculture  is  in  a very  back- 
ward state ; and,  except  where  the  land  is  naturally 
of  a very  superior  quality,  the  produce  is  scanty, 
compared  with  what  is  obtained  in  the  West  Euro- 
pean suites,  and  in  < treat  Britain  in  particular.  The 
following  table  shows  the  average  produce  per 
acre  of  the  com  crops  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
in  contrast  with  what  is  believed  to  be  the  produce 
of  similar  crops  in  England : — 


PrtMloco 

Nr»  York 

Kurland 

Wheat  bushel -<  per  aero 

14 

30  or  32 

Barley  — 

111 

32 

Oats  — 

•20 

40 

Indian  Com  — 

26 

none  j 

It  results  from  this  statement  that  the  returns 
per  acre  are  about  twice  as  great  in  England  as  in 
New  York,  which  has  some  of  the  best  com  grow- 
ing Und  in  the  Union.  In  Ohio,  which  is  sup 
posed  to  be  the  most  productive  of  all  the  states, 
the  results  arc  similar,  the  produce  of  wheat  und 
barley  in  it  being  respectively  16$  and  21  bushels 
an  acre.  It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  these  returns 
may  be  increased ; but  this  can  only  be  done,  if  it 
1x5  done  at  all,  by  the  employment  of  greater 
capital  and  skill  in  the  culture  of  the  laud.  In 
the  meantime  the  New  York  fanners,  and  those 
of  the  other  Atlantic  States,  have  to  withstand 
the  competition  of  their  neigldxnira  in  the  newly- 
formed  states  on  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri. 
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The  subjoined  table  shows  the  extent  of  lands 
improved  and  unimproved,  in  each  of  the  states 
and  territories  of  the  United  States  in  the  year 
1«G0 : — 


— 

~7  1 

States  axdTeiuu- 

L*nrt« 

Un4« 

IInliu|>rutfu,  | 

ISOM 

1800 

Acmi 

6,462,987 

12,687.013  ; 

1 ,983,036 

7. 609,9  >8 

2.43fl,882 

6,531,858 

673,457 

637,065 

367,230 

676,464 

2,273.008 

Georgia . . 

8,062,748 

13,251,478 

18,587,732 

7,993.557 

8,161,717 

8,154,050 

3,780,248 

5,649,136 

372,835 

1 ,284,626 

7,644,217 

11, 519.059 

2,734,901 

6.765,879 

2,677,216 

3,023,539 

8,002,269 

1 ,833,306 

MiuwichosctU 

2.144,512 

1,183,212 

3,410,801 

3,611,581 

654,397 

2,222,734 

Mi<«i*ai|>pi  . . • 

Missouri 

6,150,008 

6,246.871 

1 1 ,703,556 
13,787,938 

Now  Hampshire  . 

2,367,039 

1,377,591 

1,944,445 

14.376,397 

6,616,553 

North  Carolina 

6,517,284 

17,245,685 

12,665,687 

8,075,551 

835,375 

5,316,817 

10,463,306 

6,548,847 

329,884 

189,814 

4,572,060 

11 ,623,860 

6.897,974 

18,457  ,£830 

2,649,207 

20,486,990 

2,758,443 

1,402,396 

11,435,954 

19,578,946 

Wisconsin  . . • 

8,746,036 

4,1.53,134 

Total  of  States  . 

162,804,521 

244,428,549 

Teiuutoribb. 

17,474 

16,789 

2,115 

24,333 

601,723 

122,582 

149,415 

1,177,055 

82,260 

58,898 

Washington  . • • 

83,022 

300,897  ] 

Total  of  Territories 

456,868 

2,079,695  1 

Total  of  United  States  . 

163,201,389 

246,508,244  1 
1 

Maize  is  the  great  staple  of  American  husbandry, 
and  it  grows  on  soil  not  particularly  rich,  as  re- 
spects other  products,  for  a succession  of  years, 
without  manure,  in  all  the  vigour  and  luxuriance 
of  an  indigenous  plant.  It  has  been  justly  called 
the  * meal,  meadow,  and  manure’  of  the  farm,  os 
it  is  used  for  both  human  food  and  the  supply  of 
the  farm  stock  in  winter,  and  furnishes  more 
nourishment  for  man  or  beast  on  a given  space, 
and  with  less  labour,  than  any  other  bread-corn, 
ihit  it  is  not  successfully  cultivated  beyond  lnt. 
4'.\°  N\,  where  it  begins  to  t»e  superseded  hv  the 
grains  of  Europe.  Tennessee  is  the  principal 
maize-growing  state,  and  next  to  it  are  Ohio, 
Kentucky,  Indiana,  and  Illinois. 

The  surface  of  the  New  England  states  is  often 
hilly,  and  the  soil  rocky,  or  of  the  most  inferior 
kind  of  sand.  The  principal  crops  are  oats  for 
hones,  and  rye  for  distillation,  the  com  produce 
of  these  states  l>eing  insufficient  for  the  support  of  i 
their  inhalw.  Itoston,  the  largest  com  and  Hour 
importing  port  in  the  Union,  receives  nearly  all 
her  supplies  of  these  articles  from  the  S.  states. 
Tobacco  is  grown  from  lat.  39°  or  40°  throughout 
all  the  S.,  and  in  a part  of  the  W.  states;  it  is  a 


staple  product  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  and  Missouri.  The  tobacco  of  the  U. 
Stales  is  of  very  superior  quality ; but  it  is  a crop 
which  scourges  the  land,  and  the  labour  attending 
its  cultivation  is  \erv  severe. 

Colton  and  rice  are  the  great  staples  of  the  S. 
part  of  the  Union  ; the  former  has  even  supplanted 
the  eulture  of  tobacco  in  some  of  the  cos.  of  Vir- 
ginia. A little  eotton  had  l»een  raised  for  domestic 
use  in  the  Southern  states,  previously  to  the  revo- 
lutionary war ; but  its  produce  was  quite  incon- 
siderable. In  1790,  the  total  produce  amounted  to 

1, fHM),000  pounds,  and  in  the  following  year  to 

2. »MK),000  pounds.  Thenceforth  it  went  on  in- 
creasing at  an  enormous  rate,  as  exhibited  in 
the  following  table,  which  shows  the  produce  of 
cotton  during  the  seventy-two  yeans  from  1790 
to  18C1 : — 


Y r»ri 

Pound* 

Ye»r*  | 

Pound* 

1790 

1,500,000  j 

1826 

250.000.000 

1791 

2,000,000 

1827 

270.000,000 

i;w 

3,000,000  || 

1828 

8*26,000,000 

1793 

6,000,000  1 

1829 

866,000,000 

1794 

8,000,000 

1830 

350/X>0,000 

1795 

8,oon,(HH)  j 

1831 

385.000,000 

1796 

10,000,018) 

1832 

390,000,000 

1797 

ll.OOO.OlHl  ,| 

1 833 

445,000 .000 

1798 

15,000,000  [I 

1334 

460/100,000 

1709 

20,000,000 

1835 

5i>o,o00.0ot) 

1800 

85,000,000 

1836 

650/100,000 

1801 

48,000,000 

1837 

570,000,000 

1802 

65,000,000  j 

1838 

7*20,000,000 

1803 

60,000,000  ] 

1839 

645,000,000 

1804 

65,000,000 

1810 

870,000,000 

1805 

70,000,000 

1K41 

664,000,000 

1800 

80,000,000 

18-12 

673,000,0(8) 

1807 

80,000,000 

1813 

94*2,000,000 

1808 

75,000,000 

1844 

812.000.000 

1809 

82,000,000  ; 

1845 

958.000/WO 

1810 

85,000.000 

1846 

840,000^000 

1811 

80,000,000 

1847 

711,000,000 

1812 

75/100,000 

1848 

940,000,000 

1813 

?6,ooo, ooo 

1849 

1,100,000,000 

1814 

70,000,000  ; 

1850 

860,tHN»,<HM) 

1815 

100,000,1100 

1851 

990.u00.000 

1816 

124,000,000 

1852 

1 ,800.000,000 

1817 

180,000,000 

1853 

1 ,400,000,000 

1818 

125,000,000 

1854 

1,300,000,000 

1819 

167,000.000 

1855 

1,200,000,100 

1820 

160,000,000 

1856 

1,660,000,000 

1821 

180,000.000 

1857 

1 ^800,000,000 

1822 

2IQ.OOn.000 

1858 

l,40o,noo,000 

1823 

185,000,000 

1859 

1.750,000,000 

1824 

215,000,000 

I860 

2 ,200,000 ,000  1 

1825 

226,000,000 

186! 

1,680,000,000 

American  cotton,  the  produce  of  the  Goxti/jrium 
herfxtccum,  is  of  two  kinds,  generally  known  by 
the  names  of  srn  island  and  upland.  The  former 
grows  along  the  low  sandy  islands  ofT  the  shores 
of  Carolina  and  (leorgia.  It  is  long  in  the  staple, 
lias  an  even  silky  texture,  a yellowish  tinge,  is 
easily  separated  from  the  seed,  ami  is  decidedly 
stifterior  to  every  other  description  of  cotton 
hitherto  brought  to  market.  Unluckily,  however, 
it  can  be  rnised  only  in  certain  situations;  so  that 
its  qunntity  is  limited,  and  has  not,  in  fact,  been 
at  all  increased  since  1805.  At  present  97  or  98 
per  cent,  of  the  cotton  produced  in  the  United 
.States  consists  of  what  is  denominated  upland, 
from  its  licing  grown  on  the  comparatively  high 
ground  at  a distance  from  the  coast.  Though  of 
varying  qualities,  it  is  all  short-stapled ; and  its 
separation  from  the  seed  and  pod,  if  attempted  bv 
the  hand,  is  so  very  difficult,  that  the  eotton  is 
hardly  worth  the  trouble  and  expense.  This,  how- 
ever, was  the  only  way  in  which  it.  could  be  made 
available  for  home  use,  or  exportation,  in  1791  ; 
and  had  nnv  one  then  ventured  to  predict  that 
10,000,000  lbs.  of  upland  cotton  would  ever  be 
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exported,  he  would  have  boon  looked  upon  as  a I suit  well  N.  of  31°  80'.  In  Louisiana,  however, 
visionary.  Hut  the  genius  of  Mr.  Eli  Whitney  ! it  is  cultivated  with  success,  though  the  crop  is 
did  for  the  cotton  planters  of  the  United  States  very  variable.  Several  varieties  of  the  cane,  n . 
what  Arkwright  did  for  the  manufacturers  of  j the  African,  Otaheite,  W.  Indian,  and  Ribband, 
England.  He  invented  a machine  by  which  the  are  grown.  The  last  is  the  most  prolific  of  juice, 
cotton  wool  is  separated  from  the  pod, and  cleaned  I and  an  acre  of  ground,  properly  managed,  will 
with  the  greatest  ease  and  expedition;  and  in  this  yield  a hhd.  of  sugar,  in  the  N.  part  of  the 
way  may  be  said  to  have  more  than  doubled  the  , Union,  as  in  Canada,  maple  sugar,  a saccharine 
wealth  and  industry  of  his  countrymen.  The  matter  derived  from  mnple  trees,  either  growing 
effect  of  the  machine  has  been,  like  that  of  Ark-  wild  dr  cultivated  for  the  purpose,  is  extensively 
wright,  all  but  miraculous.  American  cotton  Is  collected.  The  trees  am  tapped  two  or  three 
generally  exported  in  bales,  firmly  packed,  and  inches  into  the  wood  to  obtain  the  sap,  from  which 
containing  each  from  390  to  455  llw.  The  quan-  the  sugar  is  extracted,  some  time  in  February  or 
titv  of  cotton  produced  ]>cr  acre  varies,  on  good  the  lieginning  of  March.  The  holes  are  made  in 
lands,  from  250  to  300  lbs.,  and  ou  inferior  lands  a slanting  direction,  in  which  sprouts  of  alder  or 
from  125  to  150  lbs.  * sumach  arc  placed;  but  they  are  plugged  up  as 

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  quantities  of  the  soon  os  the  sap  is  drawn.  The  tree  does  not  become 
three  great  staples  of  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco,  1 impoverished  by  repented  tappings.  There  are 
exported  from  Util  to  1 80 1,  according  to  a report  instances  on  the  Hudson,  where  the  process  has 
of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  been  continued  for  60  veanu 
States: — Indigo  was  formerly  raised  in  Georgia  and 

Carolina,  hut  its  culture  has  been  suiierscded  by 
that  of  cotton.  Some  good  wine  has  been  pro- 
duced in  the  same  static,  and  the  vine  and  mul- 
ls-rrv  tree  are  common  in  many  parts  of  the  Union, 
without,  however,  having  yet  become  objects  of 
much  attention.  Fruits  of  most  temperate  and 
tropical  climates,  and  Euro|>cnn  vegetables,  thrive 
well.  The  apples  grown  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
York  are  decidedly  the  best  variety  of  the  fruit 
that  is  anywhere  to  l»e  met  with.  Hemp,  tlax, 
ami  hups  are  frequent  crops  in  the  N.  and  W. 
states. 

Most  European  travellers  speak  disparagingly 
of  the  cattle  and  sheep  of  the  Eastern  states.  Near 
New  York  the  cattle  grazing  oil  the  scanty  herbage 
appear  mere  starvelings,  and  smaller  than  some  of 
the  Highland  cattle  of  Scotland.  The  sheep  arc 
even  more  miserable-looking  than  the  cattle;  pigs 
correspond;  and  the  horse  alone  forms  an  exception 
to  the  general  wretchedness,  some  line  animals  of 
this  species  being  met  with.  The  same  appears  to 
lie  the  case  in  the  New  England  states, sometimes 
even  on  superior  farms,  and  with  cattle  originally 
of  a good  breed.  This  inferiority  of  the  cattle  in 
the  Eastern  states  has  licen  explained  as  follows 
by  Mr.  Jefferson  (Notes  on  Virginia,  p.  90) : — * In 
a thinly-peopled  country,  the  spontaneous  produc- 
tions of  the  forests  and  waste  fields  arc  sufficient 
to  support  indifferently  the  domestic  animals  of 
i the  farmer,  with  very  little  aid  from  him  in  the 
j severest  and  scarcest  season.  He,  therefore,  finds 
it  more  convenient  to  receive  them  from  the  hands 
of  nature  in  that  indifferent  state  than  to  keep  up 
their  size,  by  a care  and  nourishment  that  would 
cost  him  much  labour.’  This,  no  doubt,  is  the 
cause  of  the  lean  and  wretched  condition  of  the 
cattle  in  most  parts  of  the  Atlantic  states;  but, 

1 wherever  the  pastures  are  of  esjjecial  excellence, 
the  cattle  are  comparatively  good;  and  fine  grass 
j lands  are  not  unfrequent  even  in  the  old  settled 
1 states.  An  English  traveller,  Mr.  Shim-IT.  says 
of  the  Genoacco  fiats  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
Rice  is  produced  chiefly  in  S.  Carolina.  It  was  * Perhaps  no  gentleman’s  park  in  Britain  equals 
introduced  into  the  states  in  1694  from  Mada-  them  in  fertility  and  beauty.  They  differ  from 
gascar.  The  usual  time  of  planting  rice  is  from  the  rest  of  the  surface  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
the  20th  of  March  to  the  20th  of  May,  and  the  in  having  been  cleared  by  nature;  and  nrechietiy 
harvest  begins  about  1st  Sept.  No  grain  yields  in  grass,  affording  the  richest  pasturage  1 ever 
more  abundantly.  From  40  to  70  bushels  an  acre  saw,  with  the  exception  of  some  debts  in  the 
is  an  ordinary  crop,  but  80  and  90  bushels  arc  neighbourhood  of  Boston  in  IJiicoInnhirc.’  But 
often  produced  on  strong  lands,  having  the  advan-  the  great  cattle-breeding  states  are  in  the  W. ; 
tage  of  being  overflowed  by  a river  or  reservoirs,  and  herds  of  some  thousands  are  brought  up  from 
The  water  is  not  let  in  upon  the  field  till  after  Kentucky,  for  sale  at  New  York.  They  hear 
the  second  hoeing,  and  is  kept  on  frequently  for  some  resemblance  to  the  Hereford  cattle,  and 
30  days.  when  4 or  6 years  old  are  estimated  to  weigh  at 

The  sugar-cane  grows  in  low  and  warm  situa-  an  average  80  stone.  The  dairy  is  now  attracting 
tions  as  high  as  laL  33°,  but  the  climate  docs  not  considerable  attention  in  some  states,  and  the  ex- 
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ports  of  cheese  have  astonishingly  increased.  On 
unproved  farms  the  sheep  are  m«»stly  crosses  of  the 
Saxon  and  Merino;  for,  though  the  Leicester  and 
Cotswold  breeds  an*  roared,  the  former,  particularly 
if  pure,  is  not  found  to  answer.  I he  stock  of  sheep, 
in  ltfGO,  amounted  to 23,317,750.  Illinois  apjiears 
to  he  the  state  best  adapted  for  sheep,  as  it  is  for 
most  other  kinds  of  husbandry;  nnd  so  much  of 
its  surface  remain*  to  Is*  dis|Nised  of,  that,  esti-  j 
Hinting  the  fleece,  of  a Merino  sheep  at  3 life*., 
nnd  its  price  at  GO  cents  the  lb„  the  wool  of  one 
sheep  in  a year  will  nearly  purchase  1^  acre  of 
land.  Wool  can  be  trans|»ortcd  from  Illinois  to 
the  F.  states  for  3 or  4 cent*  |H*r  lb. 

The  stock  of  hogs  in  the  U.  State*  amounted  to 
o2,o*>.'»,2G7  in  ltfGO,  nnd  their  breeding  nnd  fatten- 
ing is  a most  im|K>riant  branch  of  rural  economy. 
Except,  indeed,  in  seasons  when  there  is  a large 
export  of  Indian  corn  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
potato,  almost  the  entire  produce  of  that  grain  is 
employed  in  distillation  and  in  the  feeding  of  hogs. 
The  latter  are  usually  allowed  to  run  wild  in  the 
woods  till  6,  G,  or  7 weeks  before  they  are  to 
l>c  killed,  when  they  are  turned  into  the  field* 
of  Indian  com  to  fatten  nnd  harden  their  flesh. 
Ohio  is  the  princi|ial  hog- feeding  state,  the  kill- 
ing and  packing  departments  of  the  business 
having  been  gradually  concentrated  in  and  about 
Cincinnati. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  live 
stock,  and  quantities  of  miscellaneous  articles  pro- 
duced  in  the  United  States,  iu  each  of  the  years 
ltf.il)  and  ItfGO 
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The  condition  and  mode  of  life  of  the  agricul- 
tural pop.  is  very  different  iu  different  parts  of 
this  extensive  region.  The  NE,  states,  the  oldest 
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settled  portions  of  the  country,  bear  the  greatest 
resemblance  to  Great  Britain.  The  villages  of 
New  England  an*  uniformly  clean,  airy,  and  neat, 
with  sjwirious  o|M*nings  near  the  centre,  in  which 
churches  form  the  most  prominent  feature.  The 
houses  an*,  in  some  instance*,  built  of  brick,  hut 
more  frequently  of  wood,  {minted  white,  and  with 
green  Venetian  blind*  owning  to  the  outside. 
Both  churches  and  dwelling-house**  seem  to  be 
painted  annually;  nt  least  they  arc  never  seen  in 
the  slightest  degree  dingy  coloured.  The  houses 
of  every  size  and  fabric  have  a light  appearance 
from  the  number  of  windows  they  contain.  They 
seldom  indicate  either  extensive  wealth  or  poverty 
in  the  inmates,  nnd  the  villages  want  only  the 
judicious  aid  of  flowers  nmf  shrub*  to  render  them 
l>cautifiil.  Landscape  gardening,  nnd  similar 
ornamented  work,  is,  however,  very  backward  in 
America. 

In  the  newly  settled  states  of  the  W.,  the 
farmer  must  dis{»ensc  with  much  of  the  civilisa- 
tion of  the  and  live  in  his  log-house  with  a 
few  necessary  articles  of  furniture,  in  the  rudest 
and  must  primitive  manner.  But  if  his  style  of 
life  be  less  comfortable,  he  reaps  the  benefit  of  his 
privations  in  a more  rapid  accumulation  of  wealth. 
The  settler  of  Illinois  places  his  house  on  tho 
forest  or  on  the  open  field  ns  fancy  may  dictate. 
The  prairie  furnishes  summer  and  winter  fi*od  for 
any  number  of  cattle  and  sheep,  and  poultry  and 
pigs  shift  for  themselves  until  the  crops  ripen. 
With  the  preliminary  of  fencing,  the  plough  en- 
ters the*  virgin  soil,  which,  iu  a very  few  months 
afterwards,  yields  a most  abundant  crop  of  In- 
dian com,  and,  on  its  removal,  even'  agricultural 
o|K*mtion  may  be  executed  with  facility . Pas- 
toral, amble,  or  mixed  husbandry  may  bo  at 
once  adopted,  and  produce  of  all  kinds  obtained  iu 
profusion. 

The  agricultural  labourers  of  the  U.  States  are 
well  fed.  and  generally  efficient.  The  hours  of 
labour  are  usually  from  sunrise  to  sunset.  Near 
New  York  farm  luls Hirers  get  from  10  to  12  dollars 
a mouth,  with  bed  and  board,  including  washing; 
spademen  get  75  cents  a day,  without  board,  all 
the  year  round.  Near  Philadelphia,  wages  are 
about  the  same.  In  Michigan,  whore  labour  is 
scarce,  a good  farm  help  obtains  120,  nnd  an  in- 
different one  100  dollars  a year,  with  bed  and 
l*oanl ; and  a female  /«//>  receives,  in  private  fami- 
lies, one  dollar  a week.  An  ordinary  farm  labourer 
iu  Illinois  gets  the  value  of  80  acres  of  land  a 
years  in  Britain,  due  allowance  baqg  made  for 
the  board  of  the  labourer,  he  does  not  get  1-1 0th 
of  the  value  of  an  acre  of  good  land ; so  that,  when 
wages  are  compared  with  land,  the  farm  labourer 
of  Illinois  is  about  tfOO  times  better  rewarded  tbau 
in  Britain. 

Manufactures. — Manufacturing  industry  in  the 
United  States,  though  very  considerable,  is  car- 
ried on  under  several  disadvantages  incident  to 
the  situation  of  the  country.  Under  the  peculiar 
circumstances  in  which  America  is  placed,  agri- 
culture is  necessarily  the  most  advantageous  em- 
ployment in  which  her  population  can  engage ; 
and  it  is  a short-sighted  policy  to  endeavour,  by 
dint  of  custom-house  regulations,  to  force  up  a 
manufacturing  interest.  The  boundless  extent  of 
her  fort  ile  and  unoccupied  land  gives  her  extraor- 
dinary advantages  ns  compan  d with  almost  every 
other  people  in  respect  of  agriculture  ; hut  she  has 
no  such  advantage  as  regards  manufactures;  and 
yet  it  is  plain  that,  unless  the  workpeople  en- 
gaged in  manufactures  in  different  parts  of  the 
Union  realised  the  same  rate  of  wages,  and  the 
capitalists  the  same  rate  of  profits  that  is  realised 
by  the  workmen  and  capitalists  engaged  in  agri- 
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culture,  they  would  cither  never  engage  in  the 
former,  or  speedily  abandon  it  for  the  latter, 
lienee  the  futility  of  all  attempt*  to  establish  the 
liner  branches  of  manufacture  in  America,  without 
burdening  similar  article*  when  imported  from 
abroad  with  heavy  duties.  The  counter  doscrip- 
tiou  of  articles,  or  those  which  are  bulky  and 
heavy,  and  in  which  the  value  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial exceeds  the  value  of  the  workmanship,  must 
of  course,  in  America  as  elsewhere,  l>o  always 
produced  at  home.  Hut  the  finer  description  of 
gttods,  or  those  of  which  the  value  or  price  Is  prin- 
cipally made  up  of  wages  and  profits,  would,  but 
fur  the  interference  of  congress,  be  wholly  im- 
ported from  countries  in  which  wages  and  profits 
ore  comparatively  low.  And  it  is  needless  to  say 
that  every  attempt  to  limit  or  hinder  such  im- 
portation is  inconsistent  with  and  subversive  of 
every  sound  principle  of  political  economy.  If 
the  cotton  and  woollen  manufactures  now  carried 
on  in  the  United  States  cannot  exist  without  a 
high  duty  being  laid  on  foreign  cottons  and  wool- 
lens, it  is  plain  that  the  existence  of  such  manu- 
factures obliges  even.'  individual  in  the  United 
States  to  pav  the  additional  price  of  the  duty  for 
every  yard  of  foreign  produce  that  he  has  occasion 
to  uh*.  And  even  this  is  not  all ; for  the  prohibi- 
tion withdraws  a large  portion  of  the  public  capi- 
tal and  industry  from  employments  in  which 
America  has  an  advantage,  to  make  them  be 
vested  in  employments  in  which  the  advantage  is 
on  the  side  of  others. 

No  doubt  America  will  gradually  become  more 
and  more  suitable  for  manufacturing  industry. 
Her  command  of  water-power  and  coal,  and  her 
facilities  for  internal  transport  and  navigation, 
are  circumstances  eminently  favourable  to  manu- 
factures. Still,  however,  it  is  certain  that  her 
natural  progress  to  manufacturing  eminence  can- 
not be  advantageously  hastened  by  the  policy  on 
which  she  has  embarked.  When  i>opuln!ion  has* 
become  dense  in  America,  and  her  unoccupied 
land  lias  been  generally  appropriated,  she  will 
necessarily  undertake,  and  will  no  doubt  success- 
fully cany  on,  such  branches  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustry ns  an*  suitable  to  her  peculiar  capabilities; 
but  ibis  natural  development  of  her  maturer 
growth  cannot  be  profitably  forwarded  by  inter- 
fering with  the  free  exercise  of  industry. 

The  subjoined  table  furnishes  a comprehensive 
survey  of  the  productive  industry  of  the  United 
•States,  showing  the  total  value  of  the  pn>ductions 
of  the  leading  manufactures  in  the  year  ended 
June  1st,  18C0: — 


The  American  cotton  manufacture,  though  con- 
sisting principally  of  course  fabrics,  is,  in  extent 
and  value,  next  to  that  of  the  U.  Kingdom.  It 
is  principally  located  in  the  New  England  States, 
cs|>eeially  in  Massachusetts,  which  has  nearly  half 
tin*  manufacture,  Khode  Island,  Connecticut,  and 
New  Hampshire.  The  American  fabrics  consist 
principally  of  shirtings,  sheetings,  printed  cali- 
coes, yarns,  and  sail-cloth,  in  which  the  raw 
material  forms  a large  {mrtion  of  the  value  of  the 
finished  articles.  Lowell  is  the  principal  seat  of 
the  manufacture  in  Massachusetts. 

The  manufacture  of  woollens  lias  been  exten- 
sively carried  on  from  an  early  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  states;  but  it  is  principally  conducted 
in  private  families,  and  it  is  only  in  recent  times 
that  woollen  factories  have  been  established  on 
any  large  scale.  Broad  cloths,  cassimcrcs,  satinets, 
flannels,  jeans,  liuseys,  blankets,  yarn,  and  carpets 
are  the  goods  princi|>aUy  made. 

The  manufactures  of  leather,  and  articles  made 
of  leather,  of  linen  mid  linen  yarn, iron  and  hard- 
wari*,  glass,  soap,  and  candles,  are  all  carried  on 
extensively.  Steam-engines,  uud  all  kinds  of 
machinery,  nails,  fire-grates,  and  stoves,  chain 
cables,  agricultural  ami  mechanical  implement.-*, 
nml  fire-anus,  arc  extensively  manufactured  ; but 
all  the  finer  descriptions  of  hardware  and  cutlery, 
and  a great  variety  of  hardware  articles,  an:  im- 
ported from  England.  Vast  Quantities  of  whisky 
are  distilled  in  N.  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  Massachusetts,  and  other  states.  Cincin- 
nati, in  Ohio,  is,  however,  the  grand  centre  of  thu 
whisky  manufacture,  it  is  wholly  mude  from 
Indian  corn. 

The  returns  of  the  domestic  manufactures  of  the 
United  State**,  including  fisheries  mid  the  produce 
of  the  mines,  show  thnt  whereas,  according  to  the 
census  of  1850,  their  total  value  was  1,0 19,1  ()(>,(>  lt> 
dollars,  it  amounted  for  the  year  ending  on  June 
1,  1860,  to  1,900,000,000  dollars,  or  an  increase  of 
more  than  86  per  cent,  in  ten  years.  It  is  as- 
sumed that  one-third  of  the  whole  imputation  of 
the  United  States  is  supported,  directly  or  in- 
directly, by  manufacturing  industry'. 

Commerce. — The  commerce  of  the  United  States 
is  most  extensive,  though  scarcely  commensurate 
with  the  immense  area  of  the  country,  and  the 
wealth  and  activity  of  its  inhabitants.  Subjoined 
is  a statement  exhibiting  a summary  view  of  the 
exports  of  domestic  produce,  specie  and  bullion, 
of  the  United  States,  from  June  80,  1817,  to  Juno 
30,  1H«1  : — 


Lbamsu  N ascfactciiks 

ItouinlNuuitwri 

Dollar* 

Flour  anti  Meal 

2*4,000,000 

Cotton  Goods 

110,000,000 

Lumber 

96,000,000 

J loots  nml  Shoes 

90,000,000 

Leather,  including  Morocco  and  Pa- ) 
tent  Leather  . . . . J 

72,000,000 

Clothing  

Woollen  Goods 

09,000,000 

Machinery,  Steam  Engines,  kc.  . 

47,000,000 

Printing  : Book,  Job,  and  Newspaper 

42,000,000 

Sugar  Itclining 

88,  .V  <0,000 

Iron  Founding 

28,500,000 

Spirituous  Liquor*  . . , 

25,000,000 

Cabinet  Furniture  .... 

24,000,000 

liar  ami  other  rolled  Iron  . 

22,000,000 

Pig  Iron 

Malt  Liquors 

18,000,000 

Agricultural  Implements  . 

17,800.000 

Paper 

17,A00,uoo 

Soap  and  Candles  . . 

17,000,000 

Y«r  ending 

Manufacture* 

Raw  Produce 

S prole  Mid 
liulllun 

Drill  an 

Dollar* 

Dollar* 

June  30.  JK47 

10,470,345 

1 .626,070 

62.620 

184S 

12,858.758 

974,042 

2,700,412 

1849 

11,280.075 

904,980 

956,874 

I860 

15,190.451 

953, HOI 

2,046.679 

1851 

20,186,967 

1,437,680 

18,069*680 

1852 

1 8,862,93  1 

1 ,645,767 

37,437,837 

IK.', 3 

22,599,930 

1 ,735, 764 

23.548,635 

1854 

20,849,411 

2,764,781 

38,234,500 

1855 

28,833,299 

2,873,817 

63.957,1  IK 

1850 

30.970.n<)2 

3,1*6,429 

44.148,279 

1857 

29,653,267 

3.290,486 

00.078,352 

1858 

30,372,180 

2,320.479 

42,407,246 

1859 

33.853,000 

2.676.322 

67.602,305 

18<J0 

39,803,080 

2,279,308 

66.946,861 

» 

1801 

36,418,264 

3.543,690 

23,799,870 

Total  . 

368,105,000 

31,651,289 

461,897,424 

The  subjoined  table  gives  a summary  state- 
ment of  Uu*  value  of  the  exports,  the  growth,  pro- 
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•luce,  ami  manufnrluro  of  the  United  States  during 
the  two  years  ending  June  30,  lSCl 


PKODt'CTS 


Tuft  Ska. 

I Fisheries — oil,  Sj»crinaeetl 
Oil,  Whale  anil  other  Fish 
Wlmlchone  . 

Sjierniaoeti  and  Sperm  Candle* 
FGh,  Dried  or  Smoked  . 
FUb,  Pickled  . 

Products  or  the  Forest. 
(Wood  -Staves  and  Heading 
Shingles  .... 
Board,  Plank  and  Scantling 
H«  wn  Timber 
Other  Lumber 
Oak  Burk  and  other  Dye 
All  Manufacture*  of  Wood 
Naval  Storm — Tar  and  Pitch 
Rosin  and  Turpentine  , 
A*hes.  Pot  and  Pearl 
(iiiirieng  .... 
Skins  and  Furs  . 

Product*  or  Agriculture. 
Of  Animals— Beef  . . 

Tallow  .... 

mu»  .... 

Horned  Cattle 
Butter  .... 
Cheese  .... 
l'ork.  Pickled  . 

Hams  and  Bacon  . 

Lard  .... 
Wool*  .... 
Hogs  .... 
Horse*  .... 
Mule*  .... 
Sheep  .... 
Vegetable  Food — Wheat  . 
Flour  .... 

1 ltd  inn  Corn  . . 

liuliun  Meal  . 
ltye  Meal 

ltye,  Oats,  and  other  mu  all  [ 
Crain  and  Pulse  . . ./ 

Biscuit  or  Sldp  Bread  . 
Potatoes  .... 
Apples  .... 
Onions  . . . 

lllce  .... 
Other  Product*  Cotton  . 
Tobaooo,  .... 
Hemp  .... 
Clover  Seed 
Flax  Seed 
Brown  Sugar  . 

Hops  .... 

Manufactures. 

Leather  .... 
Leather,  Boots  and  Shoes  . 
Cables  and  Cordage  . 

Salt 

1 .end 

Iron— Pig  . , . . 

Bur  . 

Nail*  . , . . 

Casting*  .... 
Other  Manufacture*  of  . 
Cupper  and  Brum,  and  Manu- 1 
factum*  of  . . ) 

Drugs  and  Medicines 
Cotton  Goods—  Printed  or) 
Coloured  ) 

White,  other  tlian  Duck  . 
Duck  .... 

All  other  Manufacture*  of 
Gold  and  Silver  Coin  . . 

Gold  and  Silver  Bullion  . 


Yrtlf  rn.lloe 

J uuc  .Vi.IjOO 

Y«-arrn<lin|r 
June  XO. 
I«H>1 

Dollar* 

Dollar* 

1,789,089 

2,1 10,823 

537,547 

981,264 

896,29 

736,992 

51.820 

148,907 

fim.iiNi 

634.941 

191,634 

244,028 

2,3«5.616 

1 ,939,392 

169,546 

108,610 

2,777,1)1!* 

2,092,949 

‘231, HUH 

9 7,879 

709,119 

441,979 

164 .260 

169,478 

2,703,09a 

2,344.079 

191,404 

143,2*0 

1,81H,218 

1,060,237 

822,820 

691,947 

299,768 

292,899 

1,933,208 

876,466 

2.674,324 

1.475,773 

1 ,T.!*H.l  7«; 

2,942.370 

1,036,260 

6751,61 8 

1,1'  52.126 

223,246 

1,144,321 

2,399.989 

1 ,565,6;  JO 

3,321,631 

3,132.313 

2.13*9,618 

2,273,768 

4,848,339 

4,946.831 

4,729,297 

289,612 

237,846 

377,604 

3,267 

288.368 

193*420 

168,060 

191,873 

33.613 

28,417 

4,076,704  38,818,624 

19,448,907124.643.84!) 

2,399.8**8 

6,890,865 

9 12.076 

682,008 

48,172 

55,761 

1 ,038,304 

1,124,556 

478,790 

429,708 

284,673 

289,508 

99,803 

269.363 

60,786 

102.576 

2,867,399 

1,362,176 

191^06,999 

34,051,483 

19,906.947 

13,784.710 

9,931 

, 8,608 

996,919 

1,068,141 

3.810 

49.609 

103,244  801,329 

32,806 

2,006,053 

674.309 

953,202 

782.929 

779.876 

246.372 

299,274 

129,717 

144.1*46 

20,446 

6,241 

19,148 

25,826 

88,297 

15.411 

188,734 

270,084 

282348 

76,790 

9,174,040 

5,536,576 

1,664,122 

2,376,029 

1,119,499 

1,149,433 

8,826,449 

2,215,032 

1,403.906 

1,076,959 

882,089 

300,668 

8,792,732 

4,364.379 

26.03:1,678  10,488,890 

80,913,173  13,311,280 

The  following  is  a statement  exhibiting  the  ex- 
ports to  and  the  im|Kirt»  from  Canada,  and  other 
British  possessions  in  North  America,  to  the  United 
States,  from  July  1,  1851,  to  June  30, 1801 : — 


Year  tndiiif 

Ei|wrti 

In\;orU 

D«Ilara 

Dullar* 

June  30,  1852 

10,309,016 

6,110,299 

„ 1633 

13.140,642 

7,990,718 

,,  1694 

24 ,566,860 

8,927,360 

„ 1695 

27,8**6,020 

15,136,734 

„ 1*56 

29,029, 1440 

21,310,421 

„ 1 697 

24.262,482 

22,124,296 

„ 1698 

23,651,727 

15.806,519 

: ..  i*.-.9 

28.194,174 

19,727,551 

..  1660 

14.183,1 14 

18,861.673 

„ 1661 

13,322,399 

14,791,684 

Total 

208.825,783 

190,347,395 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  value  of 
imports  ending  30th  June,  1862 : — 


From 

Dollars  j 

Russia  and  ita  Pouemloua 

Ml  ,242  j 

Prussia  .... 

• 

190  j 

Sweden  and  Norwav  . 

259,419 

Swedish  West  Indie*  . 

13,602  j 

Denmark 

527 

Danish  West  Indie*  . 

. 

231,744  I 

Hamburg 

9.003.841 

Bremen  .... 

5,926,711  ; 

Holland  .... 

1,662,494 

Dutch  East  Indie* 

823,634  , 

,,  West  Indies 

476,130 

„ Guiana  . 

241,349 

Belgium .... 

1,425,404 

United  Kingdom  England 

89,172,753 

Scotland 

1.233,221 

Ireland 

75,496 

British  Po*se*8ions:— Gibraltar 

109.004 

Malta  . 

16,782 

F.o*t  Indies  . 

8,066,952 

Australia  . 

122,983 

Caiie  of  Good  Hope,  A;e. 

811,986 

West  Indies 

1,789.631 

Guiana 

222.664 

Honduras  . 

174,780 

('amnia  , 

15,253.152 

Other  North  American  Colonic* 

4,046.843 

! France  on  the  Atlantic 

5.740,286 

„ Mediterranean 

2,095.180 

! French  North  American  Possession* 

39,684 

„ West  1 miles  . 

12,312 

! „ Guiana  . 

132.552 

1 Spain  on  the  Atlantic  . 

• 

27  7. M3 

.,  Mediterranean 

909,356 

Canary  Island*  . 

15,249 

Philippine  Island* 

1.065.772 

Cuba  .... 

20,931,983 

Porto  Rico 

3,195,320 

Portugal 

. 

88,492 

Madeira 

— 

Cajx*  dc  Verd  Island* 

20.1*35 

Azores 

51,462 

Italy  Sardinia  . 

355.147 

Tuscany 

400.954 

Two  Sicilies 

1 ,535,967 

Trieste  and  other  Austrian  Ports 

39,1  SB 

Ionian  Islands 

— 

Greece  .... 



Turkey  and  Egypt 

590,443 

Haytl  .... 

1,575,267  i 

San  Domingo 

835,655  j 

Mexico  .... 

2.684.852 

Central  America  . 

141,161 

New  G ruimda 

2,402,986 

Venezuela 

2,022.186 

Brazil  .... 

12,787,898 

Uruguay  or  Cisplatlnc  Republic 

284,263 

Argentine  Republic 

1,978.832 

Chill  .... 

. 

1,670.280 

Peru  .... 

165,572 

Sandwich  Island*  . 

984,470 

China  .... 

7,459.318 

Whale  Fisheries  , 

4 02 .890 

South  Sea  Islands  . 

93.118 

Other  Countries  . , 

1,383,272 

Total  . 

f Dollars 
* 1 £ 

205,771,729 

42,869,110 
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Fisheries  and  Xavigation, — Notwithstanding  the 
extraordinary  temptations  to  engage  in  agricul- 
ture afforded  by  the  cheapness  and  facility  of 
obtaining  land,  the  Americans  have  always  been 
distinguished  by  their  skill  in  fisheries  and  navi- 
gation, and  by  the  vigour  and  success  with  which 
they  have  pursued  those  branches  of  industry. 
They  commenced  the  whale-fishery’  in  ltiOO,  ami, 
fur  about  fifty  rears,  found  an  ample  supply  of  fish 
on  their  own  shores ; but  the  whale  having  aban- 
doned them,  the  American  navigators  entered 
with  extraordinary  ardour  into  the  fisheries  carried 
on  in  the  Northern  and  Southern  Oceans.  From 
1770  to  1775,  Massachusetts  employed  annually 
183  vessels,  carrying  13,8*20  tons,  in  the  former, 
ami  1*21  vessels,  carrying  14,0*20  tons, in  the  latter. 
Mr.  Burke,  in  his  famous  speech  on  American 
affairs,  in  1774,  adverted  to  this  wonderful  display 
of  daring  enterprise  as  follows: — ‘As to  wealth,’ 
said  he,  * which  the  colonists  have  drawn  from  the 
sea  by  their  fisheries,  you  had  all  that  matter  fully 
opened  at  your  bar.  You  surely  thought  these  acqui- 
sitions of  value,  for  they  seemed  to  excite  your 
envy ; and  yet  the  spirit  by  which  that  enterpris- 
ing employment  has  been  exercised  ought  rather, 
in  my'  opinion,  to  have  raised  esteem  and  admi- 
ration. And  pray,  sir,  what  in  the  world  is  equal 
to  it  ? Pass  by  the  other  parts,  and  look  at  the 
manner  in  which  the  New  England  people  carry 
on  the  whale  fishery.  While  we  follow  them 
among  the  tumbling  mountains  of  ice,  and  behold 
them  penetrating  into  the  deepest  frozen  recesses 
of  Hudson’s  Bay  and  Davis’s  Straits:  while  we 
arc  looking  for  them  beneath  the  Arctic  circle,  we 
find  that  they  have  pierced  into  the  opposite 
region  of  polar  cold ; that  they’  arc  at  the 
antipodes,  and  engaged  under  the  frozen  serpent 
of  the  south.  Falkland  Island,  which  seemed  too 
remote,  and  too  romantic  an  object  for  the  grasp 
of  national  ambition,  is  but  a stage  and  resting- 
place  for  their  victorious  industry.  Nor  is  the 
equinoctial  heat  more  discouraging  to  them  than 
the  accumulated  winter  of  both  poles.  We  leam 
that  while  some  of  them  draw  the  line  or  strike 
the  haqtoon  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  others  run  the 
longitude  and  pursue  their  gigantic  game  along 
the  coast  of  Brazil.  No  sea,  but  what  is  vexed 
with  their  fisheries;  no  climate  that  is  not  wit- 
ness to  their  toils.  Neither  the  perseverance  of 
Holland,  nor  the  activity  of  France,  nor  the 
dexterous  and  firm  sagacity  of  English  enter- 
prise, ever  carried  this  most  perilous  mode  of  hardy 
industry  to  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been  pur- 
sued by’  this  recent  people — a people  who  are 
still  in  the  gristle,  and  not  hardened  into  man- 
hood.’ 

The  progress  of  American  shipping  is  exhibited 
in  the  subjoined  table,  which  gives  the  registered 
sail-tonnage,  as  well  as  the  total  tonnage,  of  the 
United  States  from  the  year  1789  till  the  year 
1803:— 


Tew  ending 

RcsUirred  StU 
Tonnage 

Total  Tonnage 

Ton* 

Ton# 

Dec.  31, 

1789 

1*1.893 

201,562 

1790 

346, *'4 

274,377 

1791 

36*110 

602,146 

1792 

411,438 

664.467 

1793 

367,734 

620,764 

i?m 

438,863 

628,618 

1795 

529,471 

747.965 

1796 

676.733 

831,899 

1797 

597,777 

876.913 

179H 

603,376 

898,328 

1799 

682.197 

939,409 

1800 

559,921 

972,492 

1801 

632,907 

947,577 

.. 

1802 

560,380 

892,104 

STATES 


Tear  ending 

Rrglifi-rrd  Sail 
Tonnage 

1 Total  Tonnage 

Ton* 

Ton* 

Dec.  31, 

1803 

697,157 

919.172 

1K«4 

672,530 

1,042,404 

1805 

749,341 

1,140,368 

1806 

808.265 

1,208,716 

1807 

848,307 

1,268,548 

1808 

769,054 

1,242,596 

1809 

910,059 

1,360,281 

,, 

1810 

984.269 

1 ,424,7  H4 

it 

1811 

768,852 

1,232,502 

,, 

1812 

760,624 

1,269,997 

1813 

674,858 

1,166,629 

1814 

614,688 

1,169,210 

„ 

1815 

854.295 

1,308,128 

„ 

1816 

800,760 

1,872,219 

„ 

1817 

800,725 

1,899,912 

1818 

606,080 

1,225.185 

1819 

612,930 

1,200,751 

,, 

1 820 

619,048 

1,280.167 

,, 

1821 

019,896 

1.298.958 

1822 

628,150 

1,321,099 

1823 

639,921 

1 ,336,560 

1824 

669,973 

1,389,163 

1825 

700,788 

1.423.112 

1826 

737,978 

1.534,191 

,, 

1827 

747,170 

1,620,608 

1828 

812,619 

1,741,392 

1829 

650,143 

1,260,798 

1830 

576,0545 

1,191,776 

„ 

1831 

019,675 

1,207.847 

„ 

1832 

686,809 

1,439,450 

1833 

749,482 

1,000,151 

1834 

857,098 

1.758,907 

Sept.  30, 

1835 

886,481 

1,824.940 

„ 

1836 

897.321 

1,822,103 

„ 

1837 

809,343 

1,890,084 

„ 

1838 

819,801 

1.985,649 

1839 

829,090 

2,096,479 

„ 

1840 

895,610 

2,180.704 

1841 

1*15,057 

2.130,744 

„ 

1842 

970,658 

2.092.391 

June  30, 

1843 

1,003332 

2,158.603 

1844 

1,061 ,866 

2,280,095 

1845 

1,088,080 

2.417.002 

1846 

1,123,999 

2,562.084 

„ 

1847 

1,235,682 

2,839,046 

1848 

1,341.819 

3,154.042 

1819 

1,4 18, <*72 

3,334,ol6 

1850 

1.540,769 

3.535,451 

1851 

1,663,917 

3,772,489 

„ 

1852 

1,819,744 

4,138.440 

1883 

2.013.154 

4,407,010 

1854 

2,238.783 

4,802.902 

1855 

2,440,091 

5,212,001 

1856 

2,401,687 

4,871,652 

„ 

1857 

2.377,094 

4,940,842 

1858 

2,409.742 

6,049, sort 

1869 

2,414,654 

5,145,038 

I860 

2,448.941 

5,353.808 

1861 

2,540,020 

5,539.813 

1862 

2,177,253 

5,112.105 

»* 

1863 

1,892,899 

5,126,081 

The  total  tonnage  of  the  steamers  included  in 
the  above  statement  amounted  to  768,751  in  1859, 
to  807.937  in  1860,  to  877,204  in  1861,  to  710,403 
in  180*2,  and  to  572,970  in  1803, 

Railway*. — The  following  table  shows  the  total 
length  oi  the  railways  in  each  state  of  the  United 
Stales,  in  each  of  the  years  1850  and  1800,  and  the 
total  cost  of  construction  in  the  year  1800  : — 


States 

Mileage 

1850 

I860 

Maine  . 

. 

245-59 

4721 7 

New  Hampshire  . 

465*32 

Vermont 

279*57 

556-75 

Maiwnchusotts 

1,085*74 

1,272-96 

Rhode  Idaiul 

68*00 

107*92 

Connecticut  . 

* 

418*26 

603*00 

New  Kmsland  States  . 

2,607-48 

3,669-39 
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Mi 

**»• 

mo 

1800 

New  York  .... 

1,403*10 

2.7o|*84 

Now  Jersey 

206*94 

559*18) 

Pennsylvania 

822*34 

2,542-4!) 

Delaware  .... 

;»»tj 

136*159 

Mary  land  .... 

353-40 

380-30 

Middle  Atlantic  Statim 

3,723-96 

6,32 1*22 

Virginia  .... 

61  A*  15 

1,771*16 

North  Carolina  . 

348,60 

889*42 

South  Carolina  . 

289*00 

987-97 

Georgia  .... 

644-72 

1,404.22 

Florida  .... 

31*00 

401  -50 

Socnnnuf  Atlantic  State* 

1,717*37 

6,464*27 

Ahduima  .... 

133*60 

743*1  a 

Mi—i-vdppi  .... 

76*00 

872*30 

I/mi>dniia  .... 

79*50 

314*75 

Texas  

— 

300*00 

Gulf  States  . 

287*00 

2,260*21 

Arkansas  .... 



88*50 

Tenneefcce  .... 

— 

1,197*92 

Kentucky  .... 

78*21 

569*93  1 

I n tkiuoii  States,  South  . 

78*31 

1,806*85  i 

Ohio 

676*27 

2,999  45 

Indiana  .... 

328*00 

2,135*90 

Michigan  .... 

342*00 

799-40 

Illinois  .... 

110*60 

2,807-90 

Wisconsin  .... 

20*00 

922  Cl 

Minewts  .... 

— 

— 

Iowa  ..... 

679*77 

Missouri  .... 

— 

817*45 

Kansas ..... 

— 

I.vntiuon  States,  North 

1,276*77 

11,212*38 

California  .... 



70*05 

Oregon  .... 

— 

3-80 

Pacific  States 

- 

73*85 

New  England  States  . 

2.507-48 

8,669*39 

Middle  Atlantic  States 

3,723*96 

6.421*22  , 

Southern  Atlantic  States  . 

1,717*37 

6,454-27 

Gulf  Slates . . . . 

287*00 

2,25)  ;■  21  | 

Interior  States,  Sonth 

78-21 

1 ,806*35 

„ North 

1.275*77 

1 1,212*18  i 

Pacific  States 

— 

73*85 

Total  United  Btkieb  . 

8,589*79 

30,793*67 

Cost  of  Construction  \ 

Dollar*  1 

of  the  Knilway^nf  f TrrP. . 
the  United  State*.  1 
in  I860  . . / 

1,151,560,829 

1 

Coins. — The  American  gold  coin,  the  Eagle, 
contain*  *232  gr.  pure  gold  and  26  alloy.  This 
coin  in  made  the  equivalent  of  10  dollars,  so  that 
the.  English  sovereign  is  equal  to  4 dolls.  87 
cents.  The  doll,  is  worth  at  par  about  4*.  3<4 
Weights  ami  measures  same  as  in  England. 

institution  and  (iorernment. — The  govern- 
ment, as  established  in  1787,  is  a fedeml  demo- 
cracy. The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the 
congress,  an  assembly  of  two  separate  Isxlies,  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Kcpresontatives.  The 
senate  consists  of  02  meins.,  2 from  each  state, 
chosen  for  a term  of  six  years  by  the  legislatures 
of  the  several  states  they  represent.  The  qualifi- 
cations necessary  for  a senator  are  the  having 
attained  the  age  of  30  years,  having  heen  a citizen 
of  the  U.  States  for  9 years,  and  being  an  inhab. 
of  the  state  for  which  he  is  elected.  The  senate 


has  a concurrent  vote  in  the  ratification  of  treaties 
and  executive  nominations,  and  the  sole  power  to 
try  impeachments.  One-third  of  its  numWr  goes 
out  of  otKoe  every  two  years.  The  house  of  repre- 
sentatives is  cumpcwcd  of  moms,  from  the  several 
states,  elected  by  the  people  for  the  term  of  2 
years.  According  to  an  act  of  congress,  the 
number  of  representatives  is  fixed  at  233.  And 
the  entire  ' representative  population'  of  the  dif- 
ferent states  (five  slaves  being  reckoned  equivalent 
to  3 free  persons),  os  ascertained  by  the  decennial 
censuses,  Wing  divided  by  233,  gives,  of  course, 
the  population  entitled  to  semi  a member  to  con- 
gress. Some  of  the  returns  given  in  the  preceding 
table  of  the  |*tp.  for  1860  are  not  quite  complete  ; 
but  they  arc  sufficiently  accurate  for  most  practi- 
cal purpose*.  And  it  results  from  them  that  the 
representative  pop.  may  W taken  at  alx>ut 
21,710,060,  which,  Wing  divided  by  233,  gives 
98,170  for  the  representative  unit.  Hence  the 
immWr  of  memWrs  which  each  state  will  be  en- 
titled to  return  during  the  next  10  years  is  at 
once  ascertained  by  dividing  its  representative 
pop.  by  93,170.  Should  these  divisions  not  give, 
ns  is  usually  the  case,  the  entire  numWr  of  mem- 
ber*, the  deficiencies  are  supplied  by  the  states 
which  have  the  largest  unrepresented  fractional  pop. 
'Hiiis,  Connecticut  will,  according  to  the  late 
census,  W entitled  to  send  3 moms,  to  congress, 
and  will  have,  in  addition,  an  unrepresented  pop. 
of  91,385.  so  that  she  will  W all  hut  certain  to 
have  n 4th  mem.  assigned  to  her.  During  the 
last  10  years  the  representative  unit  was  70,680. 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio  will  have  the 
largest  number  of  representatives  in  the  new 
congress. 

The  qualification  for  representatives  is,  their 
having  at  rained  the  age  of ‘25  years,  and  been  7 
years  citizens  of  the.  U.  States.  The  house  of 
representative*  1ms  the  solo  power  of  impcach- 
ment,  and  of  originating  money-bills.  Congress 
must  assemble  at  least  once  a year,  on  the  first 
Monday  in  Dec.  Each  house  chooses  its  own 
speaker  and  other  officers,  the  president  of  the 
senate  Wing  the  vice-president  of  the  U.  States. 
Iloth  houses  arc  divided  into  a numWr  of  com- 
mittees for  the  despatch  of  business,  chosen  by 
Wllut.  The  moms,  of  Will  houses  receive  a salary 
of  8 dollars  a day  during  their  attendance,  and 
travelling  expenses  of  8 dollars  for  every  20  m. 
'Hie  speakers  of  both  houses  have  16  dollar*  a 
day.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  the 
president,  who  is  chosen  hv  the  electoral  college* 
of  the  several  states  for  tfic  term  of  4 years ; lie 
must  W 85  yean*  of  age,  and  a natural-Wm 
citizen  who  has  resided  for  14  years  in  the  U. 
States.  The  president  is  commander-in-chief  of 
the  land  and  sea  forces,  and  has  power  to  make 
treaties,  and  appoint  to  the  principal  civil  and 
military  offices  in  the  states,  with  the  consent  of 
the  senate.  He  has  a veto  oil  bills  which  mav 
have  passed  both  houses  of  congress,  though.  If 
these  be  panted  n second  time  by  a vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  each  house,  they  become  law  without  his 
sanction.  His  salary  is  25,000  dollars  a year. 
The  president  is  assisted  by  a cabinet  of  six 
ministers  who  hold  office  during  his  pleasure  : the 
secretary  of  state,  the  secretaries  of  the  treasury, 
war,  and  navy,  the  post-mastcr-genernl,  and  the 
attorney-general,  the  salaries  of  each  being  6,000 
dollars  a year.  Besides  the  general  congress, 
each  slate  has  its  own  separate  senate  and  house 
of  representatives,  elected  by  its  inhaW.  'Hie 
qualifications  of  electors  are*  not  the  same  in  every 
part  of  the  Union,  as  will  W seen  by  referring 
to  the  articles  on  the  several  states.  The  indi- 
vidual states  are  in  most  respects  independent 
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as  to  their  internal  juliuinistrntion ; but  no  state 
can  enter  into  any  treaty  or  alliance  with  any 
foreign  power,  grant  letters  of  marque  and 
reprisal,  coin  money,  emit  bills  of  credit,  or  grant 
titles  of  nobility. 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  Ihi  fully  acquainted 
with  the  institutions  and  government  of  the 
United  States,  there  is  sulyoined  a copy  of  the 
general  constitution  of  the  Uu ion,  as  agreed  upon 
in  1787,  and  of  the  amendments  that  have  since 
been  made  upon  it. 

CONSTITUTION  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

We  the  people  of  the  U.  State**,  In  order  to  form  a more 
perfect  union,  establish  justice,  injure  domestic  tran- 
quillity, provide  for  the  common  defence,  promote 
the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessing*  of 
liberty  to  ourselves  ami  our  posterity*  do  ordain  and 
establish  this  constitution  for  the  U.  Slates  of 
America : — 

Article  I. 

SECT.  T.— All  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall 
be  vested  in  a congress  of  the  U.  States,  which  shall  j 
consist  of  a senate  and  house  of  representatives. 

Sect.  TI. — 1.  The  house  of  representatives  shall  be  | 
composed  of  member*  chosen  every  second  year,  by  : 
the  people  of  the  several  stat»-* : and  the  electors  in  j 
each  state  shall  have  the  qualifications  requisite  for  I 
electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  state  1 
legislature. 

2.  No  person  shall  bo  a representative  who  shall  not 
have  attained  to  the  age  of  25  year*,  and  been  seven 
years  a citizen  of  the  U.  States,  and  who  shall  not, 
when  elected,  lie  an  inhabitant  of  that  state  in  which 
he  shall  be  chosen. 

3.  Representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  lie  appor- 
tioned among  the  several  states  which  may  I*;  in- 
cluded within  this  union  according  to  their  respective 
numbers,  which  shall  be  determined  by  adding  to  the 
whole  nu mber  of  free  persons,  including  those  bound 
to  service  for  a term  of  year*,  and  excluding  Indians 
not  taxed,  three-fifths  of  all  other  persona.  The  actual 
enumeration  shall  l»e  made  within  three  years  after 
the  first  meeting  of  the  congress  of  the  U.  States,  and 
within  every  subsequent  term  of  ten  year*,  in  such 
manner  as  they  shall  by  law  direct.  The  number  of 
representatives  shall  not  exceed  one  for  every  thirty 
thousand,  but  each  state  shall  have  at  least  one  repre- 
sentative ; and,  until  such  enumeration  shall  be  made, 
the  state  of  New  Hampshire  shall  lie  entitled  to  choose 
3;  Massachusetts,  8;  Rhode  island  and  Providence 
Plantations,  1 ; Connecticut,  6 : New  York.  <i ; New 
Jersey,  4 ; Pennsylvania,  x : Delaware.  1 : Maryland, 

6 ; Virginia.  10 ; North  Carolina,  5 ; .South  Carolina, 

3 ; and  Georgia,  3. 

4.  When  vacancies  happen  in  the  representation 
from  any  state,  the  executive  authority  thereof  shall 
ifi'ue  writs  of  election  to  fill  such  vacancies. 

fi.  The  house  of  representatives  shall  choose  their 
speaker  and  other  officers,  and  shall  have  the  sole 
power  of  impeachment. 

bfOCT.  111.— I.  The  senate  of  the  U.  States  shall  lx? 
composed  of  two  senators  from  each  state,  chosen  by 
the  legislature  thereof,  for  six  years,  and  each  senator 
shall  have  one  vote. 

'2.  Immediately  after  they  shall  be  assembled , in 
consequence  of  the  first  election,  they  shall  be  divided 
ok  equally  os  may  lie  into  three  classes.  The  seats  of 
the  senators  of  the  1st  class  shall  be  vacated  at  the 
expiration  of  the  second  year,  of  the  ‘2nd  clnss  at  the 
expiration  of  the  fourth  year,  and  of  the  3rd  clogs  at  the 
expiration  of  the  sixth  year.  s*>  that  one-third  may  be 
chosen  every  second  year ; and  if  vacancies  happen  by 
resignation,  or  otherwise,  during  the  recess  of  the 
legislature  of  any  state,  the  executive  thereof  may 
make  temporary  appointments  until  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  legislature,  which  shall  then  fill  such 
vacancies. 

3.  No  jicrvnn  shall  Is*  a senator  who  shall  not  have 
Attained  to  the  age  of  30  years,  and  I sen  nine  years  a 
citizen  of  the  U.  £tAtes.  and  who  sluill  not.  when 
elected,  I*?  an  inhabitant  of  that  state  fur  which  he 
shall  t<c  chosen. 

4.  The  vice-president  of  the  U.  States  shall  be  pre- 
sident of  the  senate,  but  shall  have  no  vote,  unices 


' also  a president  pro  tempore , in  the  absence  of  the  vice- 
president.  or  when  he  shall  exercise  the  office  of  presi- 
i dent  of  the  U.  Htatoa. 

6.  The  senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  to  try  all 
impeachments : when  sitting  for  that  purpose  they 
I shall  be  on  oath  or  affirmation.  When  the  president 
of  the  U.  States  is  triixi,  the  chief  justice  ahull  preside, 

| and  no  person  shall  be  convicted  without  the  concur- 
1 rence  of  two-third*  of  the  members  present, 
j 7.  Judgment  in  cases  of  impeachment  shall  not  ex- 
j tend  further  than  to  removal  from  office,  and  disquali- 
i ticution  to  hold  and  enjoy  any  office  of  honour,  trust, 
or  profit,  under  the  U.  states  ; but  the  party  convicted 
shall,  nevertheless,  be  liable  and  subject  to  indict- 
ment, trial,  judgment,  and  punishment,  according  to 
I law. 

Sect.  IV.— 1.  The  times,  places,  and  manner  of 
holding  elections  for  senators  and  representatives, 
shall  i»e  prescribed  in  each  state  by  toe  legislature 
thereof ; but  the  congress  may  at  any  time,  by  law, 
make  or  alter  such  regulations,  except  as  to  the  places 
of  choosing  senators. 

2.  The  congress  shall  assemble  at  least-  once  In  every 
year,  and  such  meeting  shall  be  on  the  first  Monday  in 
In-comber,  unless  they  shall  by  law  appoint  u different 
day. 

SECT,  v.— 1.  Each  boom  shall  be  the  judge  of  the 
elections,  returns,  and  qualifications  of  its  own  mem- 
bers, and  a majority  of  each  shall  constitute  a quorum 
to  do  business ; but  a smaller  number  may  adjourn 
from  day  to  day.  ami  may  tie  authorised  to  eonijxl  the 
attendance  of  absent  members,  iu  such  manner  and 
under  such  penalties  as  each  house  may  provide. 

2.  Each  house  may  determine  the  rules  of  its  pro- 
ceeding*. punish  it*  members  for  disorderly  behaviour, 
and  with  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  expel  a 
member. 

3.  Each  house  shall  keep  a journal  of  it*  proceedings, 
and  from  time  to  time  publish  the  some,  excepting 
such  parts  n*  may,  in  their  judgment,  require  secrecy  ; 
and  the  yea*  and  nay*  of  the  members  of  either  house 
on  any  question  shall. at  the  desire  of  one-fifth  of  those 
present.  I«  entered  on  the  journal. 

4.  Neither  house,  during  the  session  of  congress, 
shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  other,  adjourn  for 
more  than  three  days,  nor  to  any  other  place  than  that 
in  which  the  two  houses  shall  be  sitting. 

Sect.  Vl.—  1.  The  senators  and  representatives  shall 
receive  a compensation  for  their  service*,  to  lx?  ascer- 
tained by  law,  nnd  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  U. 
States.  They  shall  in  all  cases, except  treason,  felony, 

I ami  breach  of  the  peace,  he  privileged  from  arrest 
during  their  attendance  at  the  session  of  their  re*pcc- 
! tive  houses,  nnd  in  going  to  and  returning  from  the 
; same ; and  for  any  speech  or  debate  in  either  bouse 
j they  shall  not  be  questioned  in  any  other  place. 

• 2.  No  senator  or  representative  shall,  during  the 
' time  for  which  he  was  elected,  he  apjxiinted  to  any 
I civil  office  under  the  authority  of  the  U.  States,  which 
1 shall  have  been  created,  or  the  emolumenta  whereof 

shall  have  been  increased  during  such  time ; and  no 
person  bolding  any  office  under  the  u.  State*  shall  i* 
a member  of  either  house  during  lii*  continuance  in 
office. 

' Sect.  VII. — 1.  All  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall 

* originate  in  the  house  of  representatives;  but  the 
senate  may  propose  or  concur  with  amendments  as  on 

' other  bill*. 

j 2.  Every  bill  which  shall  have  parsed  the  house  of 
representative*  and  the  senate  shall,  before  it  become 
.•a  law,  la*  presented  to  the  president  of  the  U.  State* ; 
if  he  approve,  he  shall  sign  it ; but  if  not.  he  shall 
return  it,  with  his  objection*,  to  that  house  in  which  it 
shall  have  originated,  who  shall  enter  the  objections  at 
large  on  tlicir  journal,  and  proceed  to  reconsider  it. 
If.  after  such  re-consideration,  two-third*  of  that  house 
shall  agree  to  pn*s  the  Mil,  it  shall  he  sent,  together 
with  the  objections,  to  the  other  house,  by  which  it 
shall  likewise  l»e  reconsidered,  and  if  approved  by  two- 
third*  of  that  house,  it  shall  tieccme  a law.  Rut  in  all 
such  cases  the  vote*  of  both  houses  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  yeas  and  nays;  and  the  name*  of  the  persons 
voting  for  and  against  the  bill  shall  l*  entered  on  the 
journal  of  each  house  respectively.  If  any  bill  shall 
not  be  returned  by  the  president  w ithin  ten  duya  (Sun- 
day* excepted)  after  it  shall  have  been  presented  to 


they  be  equally  divided.  I him,  the  same  shall  lie  a law,  in  like  manner  ns  if  he 

The  senate  shall  choose  their  other  officer*,  and  j hod  signed  it,  iu.lei-3  the  congress  by  their  adjourn* 
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mmt  prevent  it*  return,  In  which  ewe  it  shall  not  be  a I 
law. 

.1.  Every  order,  resolution,  nr  voto,  to  which  the  con- 
currence of  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  ' 
may  be  neecseary  (except  on  a question  of  arijourn- 
nu  nt)  shall  be  presented  to  the  president  of  the  U. 
State*  ; and  before  the  Mime  shall  take  effect  shall  be 
approved  by  him,  or  U-ing  disapproved  by  him  shall  he 
nquiseci  by  two-thinla  of  the  senate  and  house  of  re- 
pmentatlvea,  according  to  the  rule*  and  limitations  1 
prescribed  in  the  case  of  a bill. 

Bk»t.  Yin.— The  congress  shall  have  power— 

1.  To  lay  and  collect  taxi  s,  duties,  imports,  and  ox-  ! 
ciree,  to  pay  the  debt*  and  provide  for  the  common  | 
defence  and  general  welfare  of  the  U*.  State** ; but  all  j 
duties,  itnjosus,  and  excUc*  shall  be  unlfunu  through-  ; 
out  the  lT.  Static  : 

*2.  To  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  U.  State*  : 

3.  To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nation*,  and 
among  the  several  states,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes  : 

4.  To  establish  an  uniform  rule  of  naturalisation,  and  . 
uniform  bin*  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies  through-  [ 
out  the  U.  States  : 

ft.  To  coin  money,  regulate*  the  value  thereof,  and 
of  foreign  coin,  and  fix  the  Btaudard  of  weight*  and  1 

measures  : 

6.  To  provide  for  the  punishment  of  counterfeiting  I 
the  securities  and  current  coin  of  the  U.  State*  : 

7.  T«»  establish  .post-office#  and  post-road*: 

8.  To  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  useful 
arts,  by  securing,  for  limited  times,  to  author*  and  in- 
ventor*, the  exclusive  right  to  their  respective  writings 
ami  discoveries : 

it.  To  coiistitute  tribunals  inferior  to  the  supreme 
court : 

10.  To  define  and  punish  piracies  and  felonies  com- 
mitted on  the  high  M-u*.  and  offence*  against  the  law  of 
nations : 

11.  To  declare  war,  grant  letter*  of  marque  and  re- 
prisal, and  make  rules  concerning  capture*  on  land  and 
water : 

12.  To  raise  and  support  armies  ; but  no  appropria- 
tion of  money  to  that  use  shall  be  for  a longer  term 
than  two  year* : 

13.  To  provide  and  maintain  a navy  : 

14.  To  make  rule*  for  the  government  and  regulation 
of  the  land  and  naval  forces  : 

16.  To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  exe-  1 
cute  the  law*  of  the  union,  suppress  Insurrections,  and  j 
repel  invasions  : 

1»;.  To  provide  for  organising,  arming,  ami  disci-  J 
plining  the  militia,  and  for  governing  such  part  of  ' 
them  as  may  l*.*  employed  in  the  service  of  the  U.  j 
States,  reserving  to  the  state* respectively  the  appoint-  I 
ment  of  the  officers,  and  the  authority  of  training  the  ' 
militia  according  to  the  discipline  prescribed  by 
congress : 

17.  To  exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all  case* 
whatsoever,  over  such  district  (not  exceeding  ten  < 
miles  square)  os  may  by  cession  of  particular  state-*,  i 
and  the  acceptance  of  congress,  become  the  seat  of  the  | 
government  of  the  U.  State* ; and  to  exercise  like  j 
authority  over  all  places  purchased  by  the  consent  of 
the  legislature  of  the  state  in  which  the  same  shall  be, 
for  the  erection  of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dock-  j 
yards,  and  other  needful  buildings  And 

18.  To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  ! 
proper  for  carrying  Into  execution  the  foregoing 
power*,  and  all  other  powers  vested  by  this  consti- 
tution in  the  government  of  the  U.  States,  or  in  any 
department  or  officer  thereof. 

Sbct.  IX.— 1 . The  migration  or  importation  of  such  j 
persons  as  any  of  the  states  now  existing  shall  think  ' 
pnqxsr  to  admit  shall  not  be  prohibited  by  the  con- 
gress prior  to  the  year  IK08 ; but  a tax  or  duty  may  be 
imposed  on  such  importation,  not  exceeding  10  dollars 
for  each  person. 

2.  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall 
not  be  suspended,  unless  when  In  cases  of  rebellion  or 
invasion  the  public  safety  may  require  it. 

8.  No  bill  of  attainder  or  cx  post  facto  law  shall  be 
passed. 

4.  No  capitation  or  other  direct  tax  shall  be  laid, 
unless  in  proportion  to  the  census  or  enumeration 
hereinbefore  directed  to  be  taken. 

5.  No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported 
from  any  state. 

C.  No  preference  shall  be  given  by  any  regulation  of 
commerce  or  revenue  to  the  ports  of  oue  state  over 


those  of  another ; nor  shall  vessels  bound  to  or  from 
one  state  lx.*  obliged  to  enter,  char,  or  pay  duties  in 
another. 

7.  No  money  shall  l*  drawn  from  the  treasury,  bnt 
in  com-equeuce  of  appropriations  made  by  law  ; and  a 
regular  statement  ami  account  of  the  receipts  and  ex- 
penditurr*  of  all  public  mouey  shall  be  published  from 
time  to  time. 

8.  No  title  of  nobility  shall  be  granted  by  the  V. 
States;  and  no  person  holding  any  office  of  profit  or 
trust  under  them,  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the 
congress,  accept  of  any  present,  emolument,  office,  or 
title  of  any  kind  whatever,  from  any  king,  priuce,  or 
foreign  state. 

Sect.  X. — t.  No  state  shall  enter  into  any  treaty, 
alliance,  or  confederation;  grant  letters. of  marque 
and  reprisal ; coin  money  ; emit  bill*  of  credit ; nnike 
anything  but  gold  am)  silver  coin  a tender  in  payment 
of  debts;  pa*  any  bill  of  attainder,  ex  post  facto  law, 
or  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contract*  ; or  grant 
any  title  of  nobility. 

2.  No  state  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  con- 
gress. lay  any  inqmNt*  or  duties  on  import*  or  export*, 
except  what  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for  executing 
it*  inspection  laws ; and  the  net  produce  of  all  duties 
sin)  impost*,  laid  by  any  state  on  Un|«orts  or  export*, 
shall  be  for  the  uss  of  the  treasury  of  the  U.  State*  ; 
and  all  such  laws  shall  be  subject  to  the  revision  and 
control  of  the  congress. 

3.  No  state  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  con- 
gress, lay  any  duty  of  tonnage,  keep  troop*  or  ships  of 
w ar  in  time  of  peace,  enter  into  any  agreement  or  com- 
pact with  another  state,  or  with  a foreign  power,  or 
engage  in  war.  unless  actually  Invaded,  or  in  such  im- 
minent danger  a*  will  not  admit  of  delay. 

Akticlk  II. 

SECT.  I.  -1.  The  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in 
a president  of  the  U.  States  of  America,  lie  shall 
hold  bis  office  during  the  term  of  four  year*,  and.  to- 
gether with  the  vice-president,  chosen  for  the  same 
term,  be  elected  as  follows 

*2.  Each  state  shall  appoint,  in  such  manner  as  the 
legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a number  of  electors, 
equal  to  the  whole  number  of  senator*  and  representa- 
tive* to  which  the  state*  may  be  entitled  in  the  con- 
gress ; hut  no  senator  or  representative,  or  person  hold- 
ing an  office  of  trust  or  profit  umler  the  U.  States,  shall 
be  appointed  an  elector. 

3.  The  congress  may  determine  the  time  of  choosing 
the  elector*,  and  the  day  on  w hich  they  shall  give  their 
votes,  which  day  shall  be  the  same  throughout  the  U. 
State*. 

4.  No  person,  except  a natural  born  citizen,  or  a 
citizen  of  the  U.  State*  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of 
this  constitution,  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  pre- 
sident ; neither  shall  any  person  be  eligible  to  that 
office  who  shall  not  have  attained  the  age  of  :)2»  years, 
and  been  fourteen  years  a resident  within  the  United 
State*. 

5.  In  cose  of  the  removal  of  the  president  from 
office,  or  of  hi*  death,  resignation,  or  inability  to  dis- 
charge the  powers  and  duties  of  the  said  office,  the 
same  shall  devolve  on  the  vice-president,  and  the  con- 
gress may  by  law  provide  for  the  caw*  of  removal, 
death,  resignation,  or  inability,  both  of  the  president 
and  vie*  president,  declaring  what  officer  shall  then 
act  as  president,  and  such  officer  shall  act  accordingly, 
until  the  disability  be  removed,  or  a president  shall  be 
elected. 

0.  The  president  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for 
his  service*  a compensation,  which  shall  neither  lie  in- 
creased nor  dimininhod  during  the  jieriod  for  which  ho 
shall  have  been  elected,  and  he  shall  not  receive  within 
that  period  any  other  emolument  from  the  U.  States, 
or  any  of  them 

7.  Before  he  enter  on  the  execution  of  his  office,  he 
shall  take  the  following  oath  or  affirmation  : — ♦ I do 
solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I will  faithfully  exe- 
cute the  office  of  president  of  the  U.  States,  and  will, 
to  the  best  of  my  ability,  preserve,  protect,  and  defend 
the  constitution  of  the  U.  States.’ 

Suer.  II. — 1.  The  president  shall  be  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army  aud  navy  of  the  U.  States,  and  of 
the  militia  of  the  several  state*  when  called  into  tho 
actual  service  of  the  U.  State* ; be  may  require  tho 
opinion,  in  writing,  of  the  principal  oflh-er  in  each  of 
the  executive  department*,  upon  any  subject  relating 
to  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices,  and  he  shall 
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have  power  to  grant  reprieve*  an«l  pardon*  for  offence* 
against  the  U.  Staten,  except  in  loses  of  impeach- 
ment. 

1.  He  shall  have  the  power,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  senate.  to  make  treaties,  provided 
two-thinis  of  the  ‘euators  pn-re-nt  concnr ; ami  he 
shall  nominate,  and,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  senate,  shall  appoint  imbaKNulon,  other  public 
mini-tcr*  and  consul*,  judges  of  the  supreme  court, 
and  all  other  officers  of  the  U.  State*,  whose  appoint- 
ment* are  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for,  and 
which  shall  lie  established  by  law  ; hnt  the  congress 
may  by  law  vest  the  appointment  of  such  inferior 
officers,  a*  they  think  projier,  In  the  president  alone, 
in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the  bead*  of  department*. 

3.  Tins  president  shall  have  power  to  fill  up  nil  vacan- 
cies that  may  hapi  on  during  the  recess  of  the  senate, 
by  granting  cummis-don*  which  shall  expire  at  the  end 
of  their  next  session. 

Fwt,  III. — He  shall,  from  time  to  time,  give  to  the 
co ngres*  information  of  the  state  of  the  union,  and  re- 
commend to  their  consideration  such  measure*  a*  ho 
shall  judge  nooewwry  and  expedient  ; he  rnoy,  on  ex- 
traordinary oevasions,  convene  both  house*,  or  cither 
of  them,  and  in  caw  of  disagreement  between  them, 
with  resfiect  to  the  time  of  adjournment,  he  may 
adjourn  them  to  such  time  a*  he  shall  think  proiier; 
he  shall  receive  ambassadors  and  other  public  minis- 
ters ; he  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  tie  faithfully 
executed,  and  shall  comiuiasiou  all  the  officers  of  the 
U.  States. 

Skit.  IV. — The  president,  vice-president,  and  all 
civil  officers  of  the  U.  State*,  shall  tie  removed  from 
office  on  impeachment  for,  aud  conviction  of,  treason, 
bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors. 

Article  III. 

Sett.  I. — The  Judicial  power  of  the  TJ.  State*  shall 
be  vented  in  one  supreme  court,  and  in  Much  inferior 
court*  a*  the  congre**  may  from  time  to  time  ordain 
and  establish.  The  judge*  both  of  the  supreme  and 
inferior  court*  shall  hold  their  office*  during  good  be- 
haviour, and  shall,  at  stated  time*,  receive  f«-r  their 
cervices  a compensation,  which  *hall  not  be  diminished 
during  their  continuance  in  office. 

Felt.  II. — 1.  The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all 
cam-*,  in  law  and  equity,  Arising  under  this  consti- 
tution, the  laws  of  the  U.  Slate*,  and  treaties  made,  or 
which  shall  lw  made,  under  their  authority ; — to  all 
ca*cs  affecting  am Ijwadori,  other  public  ministers, 
and  consuls  to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime 
jurisdiction  to  controversies  to  which  the  U.  States 
shall  t«  a party  -to  controversies  between  two  or 
more  state* ; — between  a state  and  citizens  of  another 
state  ; — between  citizen*  of  different  state*  ; — between 
citizen*  of  the  e&me  state  claiming  lands  under  grants 
of  different  states,  and  between  a state  or  tlio  citizens 
thereof,  aud  foreign  states,  citizens,  or  subject*. 

2.  In  all  cases  affecting  ambassador*,  other  public 
ministers  and  consuls,  aud  those  in  which  n state  i-hull 
be  party,  the  supreme  court  shall  have  original  juris- 
diction. In  all  the  other  case*  before  mentioned,  the 
supremo  court  shall  have  apprllute  jurisdiction,  both 
ok  to  law  and  fact,  with  such  exceptions,  aud  under 
such  regulations,  as  the  congress  shall  make. 

3.  The  trial  of  all  crime*,  except  in  cases  of  Im- 
peachment, shall  be  by  jury  : and  such  trial  shall  tic 
held  in  the  stnte  where  the  said  crimes  shall  have  been 
committed  ; but  when  not  committed  within  any  state, 
the  trial  shall  be  at  such  place  or  places  as  the  congress 
may  by  law  have  directed. 

Skit.  III.— 1.  Treason  against  the  U.  Slates  shall 
con-ist  only  in  levying  war  against  them,  or  in 
a 1 he  ring  to  tbeir  enemies,  giving  them  old  and  com- 
fort. 

‘2.  No  person  shall  be  convicted  of  treason  unions  on 
the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  some  overt  net, 
or  on  confession  in  open  court. 

3.  The  congress  shall  have  power  to  declare  the 
punishment  of  treason,  but  no  attainder  of  treason 
shall  work  corruption  of  blood,  or  forfeiture,  except 
during  the  life  of  the  person  attainted. 

Article  IV. 

Furr.  I. — Pull  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  each 
stale  to  the  public  aits,  records,  and  judicial  proceed- 
ing* of  every  other  state.  And  the  congress  may,  by 
general  laws,  prescribe  the  manner  in  wrbich  such  acts, 


records,  and  proceedings  shall  be  proved,  and  the  effect 
thereof. 

Sect.  II. — 1.  The  citizen*  of  each  stale  shall  be  en- 
titled to  nil  privileges  and  immunities  a*  citizens  in  the 
several  states* 

if.  A person  charged  in  any  state  with  treason, 
felony,  or  other  crime,  who  shall  flee  from  justice,  and 
be  found  in  another  suite,  shall,  on  demand  of  the  exe- 
cutive authority  of  the  state  from  which  he  fled,  Iks 
delivered  up,  to  lie  removed  to  the  state  having  juris- 
diction of  the  crime. 

3.  No  person  held  to  service  or  laliour  in  one  state, 
under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  Into  another,  shall, 
in  consequence  of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  to 
discharged  from  such  service  or  latiour,  but  shall  be 
delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  part}  to  whom  such  ter- 
vicc  or  labour  may  be  due. 

Sect.  III. — 1.  New  state*  may  be  admitted  by  the 
congress  Into  this  union  : hut  no  now  stnto  shall  I o 
formed  or  erected  within  the  jurisdiction  ol  any  other 
state  ; nor  any  state  be  formed  by  the  junction  of  two 
or  more  state*,  or  part-*  of  state*,  without  the  consent 
of  the  legislatures  of  the  state*  concerned,  as  well  as  of 
tlio  congress. 

•J.  The  congress  shall  hare  power  to  dispose  of  and 
make  needful  rules  and  regulutiotis  respecting  the  ter- 
ritory or  other  property  belonging  to  the  U.  States ; 
and  nothing  in  thi»  constitution  ►hall  lie  so  construed 
a*  to  prejudice  any  claims  of  the  U.  State's,  or  of  any 
particular  state. 

Sect.  IV.— The  IT.  State*  shall  guarantee  to  every 
state  in  this  union  a republican  form  of  government, 
and  shull  protect  each  of  them  against  invasion  ; and 
on  application  of  the  legislature,  or  of  the  executive 
(when  the  legislature  cannot  be  convened),  ngaiu*t 
domestic  violence. 

Article  V. 

The  congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of  both  bouse* 
shall  deem  it  necessary,  shall  pru|KMe  amendments  to 
this  constitution,  or,  on  the  application  of  the  legis- 
latures of  two-thirds  of  the  several  state*,  shall  rail  a 
convention  for  proposing  amendments,  which,  in 
either  com',  shall  be  valid  to  all  intent*  and  pnrj*»M"«, 
a*  part  of  this  constitution,  when  ratified  by  the 
legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several  states,  or 
by  convention*  In  three-fourths  thereof,  a*  the  one  or 
the  other  mode  of  ratification  may  be  proposed  by  the 
congress  ; provided  that  no  amendment,  which  may 
l o made  prior  to  the  year  1808,  shall  in  any  manner 
affect  the  ]*t  and  4th  domes  in  the  :*th  section  of  the 
1st  article;  and  that  no  state',  without  it*  consent, 
shall  be  deprived  of  ita  equal  Miff  rage  lu  the  senate. 

Article  VI. 

1.  All  debt*  contracted,  and  engagement*  entered 
into,  before  the  adoption  of  this  constitution,  shall  l*e 
os  valid  against  the  U.  State*  under  this  constitution 
as  under  the  confederation. 

2.  Thi*  constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  U.  State* 
which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof;  and  nil 
treaties  made,  or  which  shull  be  made,  under  tin* 
authority  of  the  U.  States,  shall  lie  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land  ; and  the  judges  in  every  state  sbull  to  bound 
thereby,  anything  in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  any 
state  to  the  contrary  notw  ithstanding. 

3.  The  senators  and  representatives  before  men- 
tioned, and  the  member*  of  the  several  state  legis- 
lature*. and  all  executive  and  judicial  officers,  both  of 
the  U.  State*  and  of  the  several  state*,  shall  to  bound 
by  oath  or  afflrmntlon  to  support  this  constitution  ; 
but  no  religion*  test  shall  ever  be  required  a*  a qualifi- 
cation to  any  office  or  public  trust  under  the  United 
States. 

Article  VII. 

The  ratification  of  the  convention*  of  nine  state* 
shall  be  sufficient  for  the  establishment  of  thi*  consti- 
tution between  the  state*  so  ratifying  the  same. 

Done  In  convention,  by  the  unanimous  consent  of 
the  stat***  present,  the  1 7th  day  of  September,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1 787,  and  of  the  independ- 
ence of  the  U.  Mate*  of  America  the  12th.  In 
witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  xubecriU-d  our 
names. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON.  President. 

and  Deputy  from  Virginia,  Ac. 
[Congress  at  their  first  session  under  the  constitution, 

held  in  the  city  of  Now  York,  in  1789,  proposed  to 
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UNITED  STATES 

T"*'  ,U'r- ‘*dr' "n™1-  pn^i-lent.  «w  or  whom.  >t  leart.  shall  not  ho  an  in- 
tl,r  lirsi  t™  ,fl  Mh  rhn  ? “‘l’1”"1-  1 hy  «*  h»‘«'»nt  o(  the  aatnc  Mate  with  tlipniwlTO.  ; they  shall 

„!j  'JJT  ,?' ! 1,1  I?1 !>"»■'"*  imon^moma:  and  they  nnmo  In  thrir  hallota  tho  person  voted  for  upnl- 

nm„U.rM„V!ho^,:u;7t„',"h^lMh  5T3S2SS  di’lin"‘  th°  »«™  « 


first  session  of  the  third  emigre**,  and  was  declared 
n R mmee  from  the  president  of  the  U.  Suites 


- — 1 perron  voted  for  a* 

1701  The  «*l.  vos„,i  ’ Y ~T ’•  vice-president,  and  they  chilli  make  distinct  list*  of  all 

* .^_h.  “I  '?ndm,‘nt  wn*  PrrP,*"r'.1  *5  ^e  persons  voted  for  a*  president,  and  of  aU  perrons  voted 

for  a*  vice-president.  aud  of  tlie  number  of  votes  for 
each,  which  list*  they  ahull  sign  and  certify,  and 
* »-» •-  *»--  - * - . govern  men  t'of  tho 

T.h~<'  an-endment.  which  president' of  the^ate'shalil  'in^the^.priOT^'or^ho 

lve».  open  all  the  errti- 
vote*  .-hull  then  be  counted:  the  jierson 


'"55  «*  rn*™- *•  »*  « j»»t.  *5^irSlwi  tr«t of  tlTpo*; 

nanWf  J r.  bwn_“1<>P>«l  h*  >he  n>n>tluiti«iMl  : U.  State..  (limned  to  the  prrrident  of  t 

’V"  'h  *T"rtmr"I;1.','hll'h  P«*i  't"«  «<  the  senate  shall,  in  the  pmwncc  ot  tho 

ZZ ' “ '5*  nn,‘  n,  ”<  ‘he  eiphth  eon-  senate  aud  house  of  representatives,  open  .11  the  ctrti- 

52.  ■ .adopted  by  the  constitutional  number  of  Beales,  and  the  votes  ..hall  then  Is-  counted:  the  i»o.,n 


states,  in  the 
by 

tember, 

AMENDMENTS  . 

To  the  constitution  of  the  V.  State*.  ratified  according  bipheat  nwnU  rs.  uot  exceeding  three,  on  the  list  of 


? tlu*  , BS5lSfa  U'*r  "C  riir  tho  *™''**'  numb*  of  vote* for  president  “hall 

mhJrTo^  V5  1 **’ d,l<!<1  tta  i4Ul  ,l*>  ol  ^'P-  •*  lh,‘  pveat-leot,  if  neb  nmnber  be  a maiority  of  the 

' nssi.j  1 » numler  of  eleetors  appointed  ; and  If  no  person 


have  such  majority,  then  from  the  persons  having:  tho 
highest  numbers,  not  exceeding  three,  on  the  li-t  of 
those  voted  for  as  president,  the  house  of  repnwenta- 
tives  shall  choose  immediately,  by  ballot,  the  president. 
®“^Jn  choosing  the  president,  tho  voters  ahull  be 

h state 

. consist 

....  law;  or  me  r.gnt  of  the  people  peaceably  to  a“-  of  » «»™I*ror  memlew  from  twu-thmlaof  the  states. 

SKJlSSf  “ P*t“iU,‘  "*  * Tn^f^o^^'nStrvTO,  * 


to  the  provisions  of  the  fith  article  of  the  foregoing 
constitution. 

Airr.  I. 

estnb 


? firrAitt ?'rw»t  •»  <.r  of 


representatives  shall  not 

I cwio-je  a president,  whenever  tlie  right  of  choice  shall 
■A*rr-  **• — A well  regulated  militia  being  necessary  | devolve  upon  them,  before  the  4th  day  of  March  next 
to  the  oecurity  of  a free  state,  the  right  of  tho  people  following,  then  the  vice-president  shall  act  as  prwd- 
t°  keep  and  bear  arm#  shall  not  lie  infringed.  i dent,  as  in  tin?  case  of  the  death  or  other  constitutional 

ACT.  III. — So  soldier  shall,  In  time  of  peace,  be  ' °'v,h<’  P"*i(1(t(t.  Th»  perron  having  the 

lartered  in  nnv  hniiu  u-itknnt  »>.„  ♦».«  Pfc®-*  *t  number  of  votes  as  vice- president  shall  tie  the 

vice-president,  if  such  number  Imp  a majority  of  the 
vbole  number  of  electors  appointed;  and  if  no  mwn 
. ^ , I have  a majority,  then  fu>m  the  two  highest  numbers 

AKT.  .—The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  0,1  t,  e list  the  senate  shall  choose  the  vice-president  • 
their  persons,  house*.  |mj>cr*.  and  effects,  against  un-  ft  quorum  for  the  purpose  shall  consist  of  tu*»>-thirls 
rensonahle  searches  and  seizure*,  shall  not  I--  violate*!,  ; of  the  whole  number  of  senator*,  ami  a majority  of 
nnd  no  warrants  shall  issue  but  upon  probable  cause,  the  whole  number  shall  be  necessary  to  a choice  'But 
supported  by  oath  or  affirmation,  ami  particularly  de-  no  iwrson  constitutionally  ineligible  to  the  office  of 
scribing  the  place  to  be  searched,  aud  the  persona  or  ! president  shall  be  eligible"  to  that  of  Ticc-nresident  of 
things  to  be  seized.  1 jK*  TT  1 


quartere*!  in  any  house,  without  the  consent  of  tho 
ow  nor.  nor  in  time  of  war,  but  in  a manner  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  law. 


the  U.  States. 


Airr.  V.— No  person  shall  lie  held  to  answer  for  a 
capital,  or  otherwise  infamous  crime,  unless  on  a pro- 
remment  or  indictment  of  a grand  jury,  except  in 
can  s arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  In  the 
militia,  when  in  actual  service  in  time  of  war  or  pub- 
lic danger;  nor  shall  any  perron  be  subject,  for  the 
same  offence,  to  la*  twice  put  In  jeopardy  of  life  or 
limb;  nor  shall  lie  compelled,  in  any  criminal  case,  to 

be  a witness  against  himself,  nor  lie  deprived  of  life  i ,•  •,  • ...  . — - — — - •- 

111* Tty,  or  property,  without  due  pmcos  of  law ; nor  c,rcu,|~,»  are  travelled  separately  twice  a 

•ball  private  property  be  taken  for  public  use,  without  j •v.ear  ”.v  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court ; and  the 
just  compensation.  | circuit  court  share  jurisdiction  in  aU  criminal 

Airr.  VI. — In  all  criminal  persecution*  the  aroused  i Cfls<>8ij,n<*  *n  c*v*l  causes  to  the  amount  of  more 
shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a speedy  nnd  public  triol.  by  j fhan  oOO  dolls.,  and,  in  some  cases,  exercise  a 
an  impartial  jury  of  tbe  state  and  district  wherein  the  jurisdiction  of  appeal  from  the  inferior  courts 
crime  shall  have  been  committed,  which  district  shall  The  laws  of  the  U.  .States  are  based  unon  the 
have  been  previously  aecertalned  by  law,  and  to  l«  In-  common  nnd  station  law  nf  w V • , 

formed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation  • to  „ j K 1 * ,C  “w  of  K«g»*nd.  but  capital 

lie  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him  to  P^J^nicnfs  are  less  freauentlv  resorted  than 
have  compulsory  process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in  hi*  ,n  •*rt‘at  llntnin. 


Tlie  judiciary  power  of  the  U.  States  resides  in 
a supreme  court  at  Washington,  and  a number  of 
district  courts,  one  or  more  in  each  separate  state, 
territory,  and  district.  The  supreme  court  consists 
of  a chief  justice,  with  a salary  of  6,500  dolUM 
and  nine  associate  judges,  who  each  receive  6,000 
dolls,  a year.  The  U.  States  are  divided  into  10 


favour,  and  to  have  the  a**Jsiance  of  counsel  for  his 
defence. 

Akt.  Vi  I.— In  suits  nt  common  law,  where  the 


’ the 
common  law. 


Education* — Public  instruction  is  nowhere  more 
extensively  diffused  than  in  the  N.  part  of  the 
. ...  „WB  vuw  Union  ; and  the  education  in  the  common  schools 
value  in  controversy  shall  exceed  20  dollars,  the  right  1 **H  the  best  description.  Their  attention  to  tbe 
of  trial  bv  jury  shall  be  preserved  : nnd  no  fart  trkd  education  of  the  people,  and  the  liberal  nrovisi.m 
I,r  » jur>-  slmll  l»  othnvb.  rs^x,mlned  in  sny  court  rnn.le  to  insure  thnt  .rrntnl  object,  ««•  most  crclit- 
of  the  V.  but  to,  tl(.u  scc„rdl„K  m the  rule,  ot  th.  I lhc  Americ.n  IcrUibSS/  Evenwho™  in 

New  Ungland,  except  in  Connecticut,  the  primaty 
school*  are  sup|Mirt«l  by  a property  tax  ; and  some 
of  the  states  have  schiKil  fund*  in  addition,  tbe 
income  of  which  is  distributed  among  tbe  towns  in 
proportion  to  the  miml>er  of  pupils  educated.  The 
common  or  public  free  school*  are  managed  in  each 
district  bv  12  directors,  chosen  bv  the  people: 
and  the  children  are  taught  gratuitously,  the  only 
expense  being  for  books.  Each  town  has  one  of 
these  schools,  and  one  is  generally  established  in 
every  rural  district  of  6 or  6 sq.  m.  The  instnic- 

, ..  — ..  _ w tion  which  is  thus  brought,  as  it  were,  within  reach 

equity,  commenced  or  prosecute*!  against  one  of  ihe  U.  ; °*  every  body,  embraces  the  rudiments  of  Emrliah 
KU,c'or  b>'  dtizen»  or  | education,  including  arithmetic  and  geography 
and,  in  the  larger  towns,  Latin  and  Greek.  ’ * 
The  principled  of  this  system,  its  adaptation  to 


Art.  VIII. — Excessive  twi.II  shall  not  be  required,  nor 
excessive  fln<  s imposed,  nor  cruel  and  unusual  punish- 
ment inflicted. 

Airr.  IX.— Tlie  enumeration,  in  the  constitution,  of 
certain  right*,  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny  or  din- 
parage  others  retained  by  tlie  people. 

Art.  X.— Tho  powers  not  delegated  to  tbe  V. 
States,  by  the  constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  It  to  the 
stare*,  ore  reserved  to  the  state*  respectively,  or  to  the 
people. 

A irr.  XI.— The  judicial  power  of  the  IT.  States  shall 
not  be  construed  to  extend  to  nnv  suit  in  Inw  or 


subject*  of  any  foreign  state, 

Art.  XII. — ' Tlie  electors  shall  meet  In  their  respec- 


c state*,  and  vote  by  ballot  for  presklent  and  vice- ) the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  count ry,  and  it* 


UNITE! 

probable  influence  over  the  character  and  condi-  I 
tion  of  the  people,  were  net  in  the  moat  striking 
point  of  view  in  a speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Webster,  j 
in  an  assembly  held  in  Massachusetts  in  1821 
* For  the  purpose  of  public  instruction,’  said  he, ; 
4 we  hold  every  man  subject  to  taxation  in  proper-  i 
tion  to  his  property,  and  we  look  not  to  the  ques-  i 
tion  whether  lie  himself  have  or  have  not  children 
to  lie  benefited  by  the  education  for  which  he 
pays:  we  regard  it  as  a wise  and  liberal  system  of 
policy,  by  which  property,  and  life,  and  the  peace  i 
of  society,  arc  secured.  We  seek  to  prevent,  in 
some  measure,  the  extension  of  the  |>enal  code,  by 
inspiring  a salutary  and  conservative  principle  of 
virtue  and  of  knowledge  in  an  early  age.  We  hope 
to  excite  a feeling  of  respectability  and  a sense  cf 
character,  bv  enlarging  the  capacities  and  in- 
creasing the  sphere  of  intellectual  enjoyment, , 
By  general  instruction  we  seek,  so  far  as  possible,  j 
to  purify  the  moral  atmosphere ; to  keep  gntxl  : 
sentiments  uppermost;  and  to  turn  the  strong 
current  of  feeling  and  opinion,  as  well  as  the 
censures  of  the  law,  and  the  denunciations  of  re-  j 
ligion,  against  immorality  and  crime.  We  hoj>e 
for  a security  beyond  the  law  and  above  the  law, 
in  the  prevalence  of  enlightened  and  well  prin- 
cipled moral  sentiment.  We  hope  to  continue  and 
to  prolong  the  time,  when,  in  the  villages  and 
farm-houses  of  New  England,  there  may  be  un- 
disturbed sleep  within  unbarred  doors.  Knowing 
that  our  government  rests  directly  upon  the  public 
will,  that  we  may  preserve  it  we  endeavour  to  give 
a safe  and  proper  direction  to  that  public  will. 
We  do  not,  indeed,  exi»eet  all  men  to  be  philoso- 
phers, or  statesmen ; but  we  confidently  trust,  and 
our  expectation  of  the  duration  of  our  system  of 
government  rests  upon  the  trust,  that  by  the  diffu- 
sion of  general  knowledge,  and  good  and  virtuous  ] 
sentiments,  the  political  fabric  may  be  secure,  as  | 
well  against  open  violence  and  overthrow,  as 
against  the  slow  but  sure  undermining  of  licen-  j 
tiousness.  We  rejoice  that  every  man  in  this  | 
community  mov  call  all  property  his  own,  so  far 
ns  In*  has  occasion  for  it  to  furnish  for  himself  and  ! 
his  children  the  blessings  of  religious  instruction 
and  the  elements  of  knowledge.  This  celestial  j 
and  this  earthly  light  he  is  entitled  to  by  the  fun-  J 
damental  laws.  It  Is  every  poor  man’s  undoubted 
birthright;  it  is  the  great  blessing  which  this 
constitution  has  secured  to  him  ; it  is  his  solace  in 
life,  and  it  may  well  be  his  consolation  in  death, 
that  his  country  stands  pledged,  by  the  faith 
which  it  has  plighted  to  all  its  citiaens.  to  protect 
his  children  from  ignorance,  barbarism,  and  vice.’ 
Out  of  New  England  an  adequate  provision  for 

Fublic  schools  exists  in  all  the  populous  states,  as 
'eunsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and  Vir- 
ginia;'and  whites  may  everywhere  procure  free; 
education.  In  the  newly  settled  states  the  pro- 
vision for  the  support  of  common  schools  has  been  I 
settled  by  congress;  and  every  township  is  divided 
in  36  sections  of  a sq.  ni.  each,  one  of  which  is 
appropriated  to  the  support  of  school*  Superior 
instruction  is, also,  provided  for  in  the  moot  liberal 
manner,  partly  by  the  central  and  linral  govern- 
ments, and  partly  by  private  individuals  and  asso- 
ciations. Academies  of  various  degrees  of  excel- 
lence arc  found  iu  every  part  of  the  Union.  In 
these  the  ancicut  and  modem  languages,  grammar, 
history,  logic,  rhetoric,  natural  and  moral  phi- 
losophy, are  taught.  There  are,  besides,  about  120 
colleges  and  universities,  supported  by  different 
religious  denominations  or  by  the  states;  and,  in 
the  more  populous  juirts  of  the  country,  there  arc 
but  few  districts  of  any  considerable  extent  with- 
out one  or  more  of  these  institutions.  The  prin- 
cipal are  Harvard  University  iu  Massachusetts, 
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Vale  College  in  Connecticut,  Dartmouth  Union 
ami  Rutger's  Colleges.  There  are  about  40 .theo- 
logical, 35  medical,  and  13  law  schools,  the  last  of 
which  are  the  least  frequented. 

Army.—  By  the  eighth  section  of  the  first  article 
of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  Congress 
is  empowered,  in  general,  ‘to  raise  and  support 
armies; ’ and,  by  the  second  section  of  the  second 
article,  the  president  is  appointed  commandcr-in- 
chief  of  the  nnny  and  navy,  and  of  the  militia 
when  called  into  the  sendee  of  the  United  States.* 
On  August  7,  1789,  congress  established  a depart- 
ment of  war  ns  the  instrument  of  the  president 
in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  constitution 
for  military  affairs.  A number  of  * Original  Rules 
and  Articles  of  War  * were  enacted  by  tlie  congress 
of  1776,  and  continued  in  force  under  the  constitu- 
tion, with  several  modifications.  These  rules  were 
the  basis  of  the  actual  Articles  of  War  which  were 
enacted  in  1806,  and  have  been  but  slightly  al- 
tered since  that  lime.  They  form  the  military 
c*slc  which  governs  all  tnxqw  when  mustered  into 
the  service.  In  1790,  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
army,  as  fixed  by  act  of  congress,  amounted  to 
1,216  men;  to  which  force,  in  the  next  year,  one 
regiment  900  strong  was  added.  In  1792,  an  act 
of  congress  provided  fora  uniform  militia  through- 
out the  United  States,  and  the  system  then  ar- 
ranged has  received  but  slight  Alterations  until 
the  present  time.  The  nominal  strength  of  tho 
militia  thus  organised  is  given  in  a statement 
below.  In  1796,  the  regular  arinv  consisted  es- 
sentially of  a corps  of  artillerists  and  engineers, 
two  companies  of  light  dragoons,  and  four  regi- 
ments of  infantry  of  eight  cuinpaniea  each  This 
force  was  little  increased,  except  during  occasional 
periods,  till  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  in  the 
commencement  of  the  year  1861,  the  United 
States  army  consisted  of  about  14,000  regular 
troops,  stationed  chiefly  in  the  Southern  States. 
A large  number  of  these  joined  the  cause  of  the 
Confederate  States,  reducing  the  Federal  army  to 
less  than  5.000  men.  On  April  15,  1861,  the  pre- 
sident called  out75, 000  volunteers  for  three  mouths, 
to  defend  the  capital,  which  was  threatened;  and 
on  May  3,  he  called  out  42,000  volunteers  to 
serve  for  three  years  or  the  war.  On  July  22, 
1861,  Congress  passed  an  act  authorising  the  pre- 
sident to  accept  the  services  of  500,000  volunteers 
for  such  terms  as  he  might  deem  necessary, 
ranging  from  six  mouths  to  three  years  or  during 
the  war.  On  July  25,  1861,  the  president  was 
again  authorised  to  call  out  500,000,  making  iu 
all  1,000,000  men.  The  number  proving  in- 
sufficient for  the  active  prosecution  of  hostilities, 
and  the  repair  of  losses  occasioned  by  the  war,  a 
draft  was  ordered  in  the  summer  of  1863,  by  pro- 
clamation of  the  president  of  the  United  Slates. 
Exemption  from  tho  draft,  however,  was  to  he 
purchased  by  payment  of  a sum  of  300  dollars  to 
the  government.  This  latter  clause  was  repealed 
in  July  1864,  when  a bill  passed  the  congress  that 
j all  men  drafted  must  cither  serve  pemunally  or 
furnish  a substitute.  By  a new  proclamation  of 
the  president  of  the  United  States,  dated  October 
17,  1803,  a levy  of  300,000  men  was  ordered,  and 
I another  call  of  500,000  men  was  made,  February  1 , 

! 1864.  The  total  number  of  men  called  into  the 
field  by  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
from  1861  till  the  end  of  the  civil  war,  in  1865, 
amounted  to  2,039,748.  Of  these  it  is  calculated 
that  680,000  died  from  wounds  and  disease.  The 
Southern,  or  Confederate,  States  had  in  the  field, 
during  the  greater  jpart  of  the  war,  an  army  of 
100,000  men,  of  winch,  it  is  estimated,  they  lost 
' 300,000  1'rutn  wounds  and  disease.  The  South*  m 
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array  was  entirely  diobunded  in  April,  1865 ; but 
of  the  Northern  array  there  remained  about  00,000 
lnen  under  arms  at  the  end  of  I860. 

A ary. — For  11  period  of  nine  years  after  the 
Government  of  the  United  .States  was  organised, 
there  was  no  navy  department.  The  executive 
duties  growing  out  of  the  management  of  the 
naval  forces  had  been  committed  by  congress  to 
the  war  department  by  an  act  approved  August  7, 
1789.  It  was  not  until  April  HO,  17!W*,  that  a 
separate  department  was  created,  with  a chief 
officer  called  the  secretary  of  the  navy. 

The  naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year  1861,  consisted  of 
41  men -of- war  on  active  service.  A vast  increase 
of  the  navy  was  decided  on  soon  after  the  out- 
break of  civil  war,  with  the  result  of  creating, 
at  the  end  of  June.  1H04,  a fleet  of  war  of  6*22 
vessels  of  all  classes— 4H2  of  them  steamers,  and 
71  iron-clads  and  rams.  The  naval  force  is  di- 
vided into  nine  squadrons,  namely,  the  North 
Atlantic,  the  South  Atlantic,  the  Fast  Gulf,  the 
West  Gulf,  the  Mississippi,  the  Special  West  India, 
the  Pacific,  the  East  India  and  Mediterranean, 
and  the  Potomac  flotilla.  The  following  state- 
ment gives  a summary  of  the  navy  of  the  United 
•Suites  at  the  end  of  June,  1864: — 


So.  of  No.  of  _ _ 

VcmcU  Gun.  , Tonn*#.- 


UN1TED  STATES 

ture  of  the  United  States,  in  each  of  the  year# 
1862  and  1863,  were  as  follows: — 


Iron-clad  Steamers,  Coast  1 
Service  . . . ) 

Iran -clad  Steamers  .Inland  1 
Service  . . . f 

Paddle-wheel  Steamer*  . ! 203 
Screw  Steamers  . . . [ 108 

Sailing  Vessels  . • . I 112 

Total  . 


160 

152 

1,240 


62,518  . 

29,761 

120,517 


1,578  187,8112 

1,323  | 70,256 

4,443  | 467,967 


Branches  of  Eip+ndilur* 

1862 

1663 

IK.1UM 

Dollar* 

Civil  List .... 

5.939.009 

6.350,619 

Foreign  Intercourse 

1,339,710 

1.231,413 

Naval  Department  . 

42,674,570 

63.211,105 

War  lVpur  Uncut 

394,3«»8,-lu7 

599,298,601 

Pension*  .... 

879,583 

3.140.194 

Indian  l)»i<artment . 

2,223.402 

1,076,326 

Miscellaneous  . 

14,129,772 

15,671.890 

Public  Debt  . 

109,287,247 

205,816,482 

895,796,630 

Total  Expenditure  | £ 

118,925,354 

186,624,298 

Public  Debt. — The  public  debt  of  the  United 
States,  which  has  risen  to  very  large  proportions 
within  the  last  few  yearn,  is  a consequence  chiefly 
of  the  great  civil  war  of  1861-65.  Previously, 
the  debt  of  the  republic  was  insignificant.  It 
amounted  to  75,463,476  dollars  in  1791,  had  risen 
to  127,334,938  dollars  in  1816;  but  in  1840  bad 
fallen  as  low  as  5,125,077*  dollars.  In  1860,  the 
year  previous  to  the  civil  war,  it  amounted  to 
*70,159,667  dollars  and.  during  the  next  four  years, 
ruse  at  an  enormous  rate,  as  shown  til  the  follow- 
ing table  :— 


Yc.tr*  ended  July  1*1 

Public  Debt  of  the  I'nlutl  Siatca 

Doll.r* 

£ 

1861 

90,867,829 

18.930,797 

1862 

514,211.372 

107.127,309 

1863 

1,098.793,181 

228.915,246 

1864 

1,662.708,800 

346,397,667 

There  nfe  but  few  ships  of  the  line  and  frigates 
in  the  United  States  navy.  The  greater  number 
of  vessels  are  sloops-of-war,  brigs,  barks,  schooners, 
and  gunboats,  armed  with  from  two  to  ten  guns, 
and  of  less  than  a thousand  tons  burthen.  Most 
of  the  iron-chid  steamers  arc  so-called  * Monitors.’ 
All  the  vessels  of  this  close  are  completely  plated 
from  the  upper  deck  to  4 or  5 ft.  lie  low  wmer,  and 
from  stem  to  stern;  but  the  hulls  of  the  smaller 
• Monitors ' are  but  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  out 
of  water  in  action. 

There  are  eight  navy-vards  in  the  United  States; 
those  of  Portsmouth,  m'Xcw  Hampshire,  Charles- 
ton, near  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Wash- 
ington (where  all  the  anchors,  cables,  and  blocks 
required  are  made),  Portsmouth,  in  Virginia,  Pen- 
tsucola,  in  Florida  and  Brooklyn. 

Revenue  anti  Expenditure.-^- The  following  table 
shows  the  totul  amount  of  the  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure of  the  United  States,  in  each  year 
tending  30th  June)  from  1861  to  1863. 


nded  Rcvruue,  Including  Loam 


On  the  1st  of  July,  186.%  several  months  after 
the  actual  close  of  the  civil  war,  the  total  debt  of 
the  United  States  amounted  to  551,450.655/.,  and 
the  total  interest  thereon  to  27,852,494/.  per 
annum,  or  about  a million  sterling  more  than  the 
interest  on  the  debt  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Historical  Notice. — The  first  English  settlement 
in  America  was  made  iu  Virginia,  by  a private 
company,  in  1607 ; an<i,  during  the  civil  wars  of 
the  subsequent  period,  tiie  pop,  of  the  states  was 
successively  augmented  by  numbers  of  Puritans 
from  the  mother  country,  who  settled  in  New 
England,  B.  Catholics  in  Maryland,  defeated 
1 loyalist*  in  Virginia,  with  numbers  of  Sweden, 
Germans,  and  others.  The  settlement  of  the 
several  colonies,  down  to  1776,  when  the  revolu- 
tionary war  broke  out,  took  place  ns  follows : — 

1 


Caionlrt 

twilled  ' 

CsloalM 

Settled  ; 

1.  Virginia  . J 

1607 

Rhode  Island  . 

1638  | 

2.  New  Hampshire 

1623 

9.  North  Carolina 

1050 

3.  New  Jersey 

1624 

10.  New  York  (pre- 

4,  Delaware  . 

1627 

vionslv  Dutch) 

1 664 

5.  Massachusetts  . 

1628 

11.  South  Carolina 

1670 

6.  Maryland  . 

1633 

12.  Penn*yl vania  . 

1682 

|l.  Connecticut 
8.  Providence 

1635 
j 1636 

13.  licorgia  • 

1733 

1 

Do' Ur.  £ I Dollar* 

JS61  I 8.1,371,640  17,369,092  85,387, 3 t. 
1S02  581.621,181  121,172,537  **70,841,718' 
18.13  889,379,653  185.287,126  895,7116,631 


17,789.023’ 
1 1 8,925,354 
186,624,298 


To  the  total  revenue  of  1863,  the  customs  con- 
tributed 69,059,642  dollars;  the  sale  of  lands 
167,617;  direct  taxes,  1,485,104;  internal  duties 
37, 610, 788  ; and  loans,  776,682,362  dollars.  It 
will  be  seen  that  more  than  seven-eighths  of  the 
total  revenue  was  derived  from  loans 

The  principal  branches  of  the  public  expemli- 


Tlie  delegates  of  the  above  colonies,  after- 
. wards  called  states,  signed  the  memorable  De- 
claration of  Independence  on  the  4th  of  July 
I 1776. 

The  existence  of  the  United  States,  as  a separate 
and  independent  nation,  usually  dates  from  July  4, 
I 1776;  but  the  colonies  were  virtually  under  their 
own  government  from  the  time  of  the  meeting 
of  the  aeoond  continental  congress.  May  111, 
1775,  which  body  continued  its  sittings  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  revolutionary  war,  and  had  the 
general  direction  of  affairs.  The  powers  of  this 
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congrww  were  not  defined,— there  wan  no  settled 
form  of  government ; but,  their  authority  being 
of  a revolutionary  or  provisional  charaeter,  they 
exercised  such  as  the  necessities  of  the  times 
required.  The  revolutionary  government  con- 
tinued until  the  confederation  was  organised,  the 
articles  for  which  were  adopted  by  the  congress 
ns  early  as  November  15,  1777,  but  were  not 
finally  ratified  by  all  the  colonics  until  March  1, 
1781.  On  the  following  day  (March  2,  1781) 
congress  assembled  under  the  confederation. 
The  confederate  government  was  intended  to  be 
]>crpctual ; but  it  was  soon  found  to  be  so  defec- 
tive, inefficient,  and  even  powerless,  that  a conven- 
tion of  delegates  was  called  to  meet  at  Philadel- 
phia on  the  14th  of  May,  1787,  * for  the  sole  and 
express  purpose  of  revising  the  articles  of  con- 
federation, and  reporting  such  alterations  and 
provisions  therein  as  shall  render  the  Federal 
Constitution  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  ! 
government  mud  the  preservation  of  the  Union.’ 
The  constitutional  government  was  the  result  of  the 
deliberations  of  this  convention  : for  they  adopted, 
on  the  17th  of  September,  1787,  the  charter  known 
as  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Eleven 
of  the  states  having  ratified  this  constitution, 
congress,  on  the  17th  of  September.  1788,  resolved 
that  it  should  go  into  operation  on  Wednesday, 
the  4th  dav  of  March,  1789. 

The  United  States,  from  this  period,  continued 
to  flourish  until  they  liecanic  involved  in  the  wars 
that  raged  between  (treat  Britain  and  France, 
and  at  length,  in  June  1812,  took  up  arms  against 
the  British  for  the  vindication  of  their  rights  as  a 
neutral  power.  The  American  commerce  now  j 
fell  off  to  a very  low  ebb,  and  the  states  suffered 
considerably  from  the  more  direct  consequence  of 
the  war.  In  1814,  peace  having  been  concluded 
in  Europe,  the  question  in  dispute  between  Britain 
and  Americu  ceased  entirely,  in  a practical  view, 
to  possess  any  interest.  Accordingly,  the  com-  , 
missioiier*  of  the  two  powers,  who  find  met  at  1 
tihent,  agreed  to  adjourn  the  controversy,  and  in 
December  a treaty  of  jieace  was  signed  between 
them. 

The  history  of  the  United  States  was  one  of 
almost  uninterrupted  prosperity  from  this  period 
till  the  breaking  out  of  the  great  civil  war,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year  1861.  Dissatisfied  with 
the  election  of  President  Lincoln,  eleven  of  the 
Southern  States  seceded  from  the  Union,  in  the 
following  order 

South  Carolina  . Dec:  20,  i860,  by  Convention. 
Missliadppi  . • Jan.  8,  1861,  ,,  „ 

Florida  . . . Jan.  10,  „ „ „ 

Alabama  . . Jan.  11,  „ „ „ 

Georgia . . . Jan.  19,  „ „ „ 

Louisiana  . . Jan.  26,  „ „ ,, 

Texas  . . . Feb.  1,  „ „ Legislature.  i 

Virginia  . . April  26,  „ „ Convention. 

Arkansas  . . May  6,  „ „ Legislature. 

North  Carolina  . May  20,  „ „ „ 

Tenneiwoo  . * June  8,  „ „ „ 

The  above  states  having  organised  ft  separate 
government,  under  the  name  of  the  ‘Confederate 
.Slates,’  the  people  faithful  to  the  Union  resolved 
to  bring  them  back  to  the  old  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  succeeded  in  doing  so  after  a gigantic 
struggle  extending  over  four  yean,  at  an  immense 
cost  of  blood  and  treasure.  But  great  ns  was  the 
struggle  was  its  fruit,  since  it  resulted  in  the 
total  abolition  of  slavery,  and  the  o|»emiig  of  a 
nobler  career  than  ever  before  entered  u|Min  by 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

UNTERWALDEN,  one  of  the  four  forest 
cantons  of  Switzerland,  near  the  centre  of  the 
con  fed.,  in  which  it  holds  the  6th  rank  ; between 
lut,  46°  40'  and  47°  N.,  and  long.  8°  and  55’  E., 
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having  W.  Lucerne;  N.  tho  same  cant.,  and  the 
Ijikc  of  Lucerne:  E.  Un;  and  S.  the  Bernese 
Oberland.  Area.  262  sq.  m.  Pop.  24.960  in  I860,  of 
whom  13,399  belonged  to  U.  and  11,561  to  L.  Un- 
terwalden.  The  territory  consists  principally  of  4 
valleys,  inclosed  by  mountains  of  various  heights, 
the  loftiest  of  which,  the  Titlia,  rises  to  nearly 
1 1,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  Two  streams  called  A a, 
hardly  deserving  the  name  of  rivers,  flow  into  the 
Iatke  of  Lucerne;  and  there  are  several  small 
lakes  and  numerous  cascades.  The  climate  is 
temperate,  particularly  in  the  E.,  where  various 
kinds  of  fruit  are  grown.  The  valleys  and  lower 
hills  afford  fine  pasturage,  which  makes  cattle- 
breeding  the  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabs.  The 
cattle  are  small,  but  a good  cow  is  estimated  to 
yield  a profit  of  from  50  to  100  florins  a year  to 
the  owner;  and  about  10,000  head  of  cattle  are 
annually  depastured  in  the  canton.  The  cheese 
of  Unterwalden  is  reckoned  inferior  only  to  that  of 
the  Emmenthal ; and  considerable  quantities  are 
sent  into  Italy.  In  good  years  the  value  of  the 
cheese  exported  from  the  valley  of  Engelbeig 
amounts  to  about  40,000  florins.  Agriculture  is 
comparatively  neglected ; and  corn,  to  the  value 
of  at  least  120,000  florins,  has  to  be  imported  from 
Lucerne.  The  vine  docs  not  succeed,  and  the 
place  of  wine  is  supplied  by  liquor*  made  from 
different  fruits.  The  forest*  are  a chief  source  of 
wealth,  a good  deal  of  timber  and  fuel  being 
exported.  Pine  and  fir.  and,  after  these,  beech, 
oak,  and  elm.  are  the  principal  trees.  The  exten- 
sive forest  of  Kernvald  has  formed  the  line  of 
se|>aration  between  the  republics  of  Lower  or  X., 
ami  Upper  or  S..  Unterwalden,  ever  since  the 
12th  century.  Mining  and  manufactures  are  in- 
significant: some  linen  thread  is,  however,  spun 
in  the  valley  of  Engelborg. 

In  both  parts  of  the  canton,  the  constitution  is 
wholly  democratic.  Upper  Unterwalden  consists 
of  7 communes,  all  the  male  inhabs.  of  which 
above  20  years  of  age  meet  in  a general  assem- 
bly, exercising  the  sole  deliberative  and  legislative 
power,  on  the  last  Sunday  in  April,  at  the  cap. 
Samen.  The  executive  body,  consisting  of  14 
principal  functionaries,  chosen  by  the  general 
assembly,  ami  65  other  mems.  appointed  by  the 
different  parishes,  exercises  all  the  high  judicial 
and  other  functions,  except  In  case  of  capital 
punishment ; when  the  triple  council , an  assembly 
composed  partly  of  special  delegates,  must  peas 
sentence.  Lower  Unterwalden  consists  of  13 
comm unes.  I ts  general  assembly  is  similarly  con- 
stituted ; but  its  government,  carried  on  ut  Sianz, 
the  cap.,  is  more  complicated  than  that  of  the  other 
part  of  the  canton,  being  conducted  bv  a great 
variety  of  councils  and  assemblies.  Public  educa- 
tion is  everywhere  rather  backward.  Both  parts  of 
the  canton  have  but  one  united  voice  in  the  Swiss 
diet ; they  contribute  382  men  to  the  Swiss  army, 
and  1,907  fr.  a year  to  the  federal  treasury. 

Unterwalden,  with  Uri  and  Schwytz,  formed 
the  nucleus  of  the  Swiss  Confederation  early  in 
the  14th  century ; but  little  worth  notice  has 
, occurred  in  its  subsequent  history,  except  that 
the  inhabs.  of  Lower  Unterwalden  made  a vigorous 
opposition  to  the  French  revolutionary  troops 
in  1798,  for  which  they  suffered  proportionally. 

UPSAL,  or  UPSALA,  a city  of  Sweden,  cap. 
pmv.  of  same  name,  on  the  Sala,  by  which  it  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  37  m.  N.  by  W.  Stock- 
holm. Pop.  8,795  in  1861.  Upsalii  ts  a fine,  old- 
fashioned  city.  Only  a few  of  the  inhabs.  are 
engaged  in  manufactures,  or  in  the  little  trade 
carried  on  by  the  river,  on  which  a steam  navi- 
. gution  is  kept  lip  with  Stockholm.  The  greater 
number  de|>eiul  for  »up|iort  on  the  university,  die 
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principal  in  the  kingdom.  This  establishment 
was  founded  l»v  Steno  Stare  In  147*.  ami  mo- 
delled on  the  university  of  Paris.  It  was  warmly 
patronised  by  Gustavos  Vasa,  who  was  partly 
educated  in  it.  At  a subsequent  period,  however, 
it  was  transferred  to  Stockholm,  but  was  again 
restored  to  Upsal  by  Charles  IX.  It  has  long 
enjoyed  a very  extensive  celebrity,  and  is  at 
present  attended  by  from  1 .3 ’>0  to  1,450  pupils, 
though  of  these  only  from  8<HI  to  900  may  l>e 
resident  at  any  one  time.  The  students,  like 
those  of  Scotland  and  Germany,  lodge  in  the 
town.  Their  average  expenditure  may  bo  esti-  j 
mated  at  about  804  for  the  session.  As  many  ns 
150  students  are  maintained  free  of  expense  from 
endowments  left  by  Gustavos  Adolphus.  The 
public  lectures  are  all  gratuitous,  and  but  few  pri- 
vate lectures  are  attended.  Most  of  the  profes- 
sors lecture  in  their  own  houses.  None  have  a 
salary  of  more  than  3004  a year,  and  many  have 
much  less.  The  new  university  is  n handsome 
and  spacious  edifice,  built  of  freestone,  in  the 
Florentine  style  of  architecture.  Most  part  of 
it  has  l»ecn  devoted  to  two  splendid  halls,  one  on 
the  first  story  of  the  principal  library,  and  another 
on  the  second  for  oratorios,  and  the  conferring  of 
academic  degrees.  The  ground-door  is  occupied 
by  the  library,  comprising  1 00.000  volumes.  The 
greatest  curiosity  in  this  collection  is  a manu- 
script of  the  four  gospels,  called,  from  its  silver 
letters,  the  Codex  Argcnteu*}  supposed  to  be  a 
copy  of  the  Gothic  translation  made  by  Ulphilas 
the  apostle  of  the  Goths,  in  the  4t.h  century. 
Much  controversy  has  existed  among  the  learned 
as  to  the  characters  in  which  this  famous  codex 
is  written ; es|>ociaUy  whether  it  be  in  those  used 
hv  the  Goths  of  Mtesia,  ancestors  of  the  present 
Swedes,  or  in  the  Frankish  idiom.  At  all  events, 
however,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  high  an- 
tiquity; it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  not  to  be 
later  ilmn  the  6th  century,  ami  may  he  of  the  4th 
or  6th,  while  it  has  the  further  advantage  of 
having  been  translated  from  the  original  Greek. 
The  codex  was  found  in  1597,  in  the  library  of 
the  Benedictine  abbey  of  Werden,  in  Westphalia; 
and  having  found  its  way  (whether  honestly  is 
doubtful)  into  the  library  of  Isaac  Vossius,  was, 
on  his  death,  purchased  fur  the  comparatively 
trilling  sum  of  250/.,  by  the  Count  de  la  Gordie, 
who  presented  it  to  the  university.  In  the  same 
edifice  are  preserved  n beautiful  cabinet,  presented 
to  Gustavos  Adolphus  hv  the  city  of  Augsburg 
in  168*2:  and  the  large  chest,  sealed  ami  left  by 
Gustavus  HI.,  with  instructions  that  it  should 
not  be  opened  till  50  years  from  the  day  of  his 
death.  Here,  also,  is  a botanic  garden,  and  a 
museum,  in  which  is  a fine  statue  of  Linnams  by 
lly stroni.  This  university  has  had  many  cele- 
brated individuals  among  its  professors,  especially 
in  the  department  of  natural  history:  among 
others  may  be  specified  Limueus,  Bergman,  ami 
Afrclius, 

The  cathedral  is  an  imposing  edifice,  though 
built  only  of  brick:  in  sonic  res|K*cta  its  appear- 
ance is  similar  to  that  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris, 
it  is  350  feet  in  extreme  length,  with  a lofty  nave 
and  a magnificent  altar.  The  Swedish  monarch* 
were  formerly  crowned  in  this  cathedral, and  here, 
also,  they  are  mostly  interred.  Among  the  nu- ' 
mcrotis  tombs,  the  most  interesting  is  that  of  i 
Gustav  us  Vasa;  distinguished  in  every  station  of* 
life,  ami  equally  great  as  a legislator,  a warrior, 
and  a politician.  Linnams,  also,  is  cutomUid  in 
this  cathedral,  and  the  house  is  still  shown  which 
he  occupied  in  the  town. 

Upsal  has  some  public  walks,  on  one  of  which  a 
fine  obelisk  has  been  erected  to  the  memory  of  j 
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Gustavos  Adolphus.  It  is  the  metropolitan  •on 
of  Sweden,  ami  possesses  an  ecclesiastical  school, 
a monographic  and  other  scientific  societies. 

UPTON  ON  SEVERN,  a market  town  and 
par.  of  F.nglnml,  co.  Worcester,  bund.  Pershore, 
on  the  Severn,  9 ni.  S.  Worcester.  Area  of  nnr. 
3,110  acres.  Pop.  of  do.  2,676  in  1861.  The 
town  is  neatly  built  with  well-paved  streets.  The 
church,  rebuilt  in  1768.  is  a handsome  structure. 

. The  Baptists,  and  other  sects,  have  also  places 
of  worship.  A charity  school  for  16  girls,  founded 
and  endowed  in  1718,  to  which  a boys'  school 
was  attached  in  1797,  has  l>eeu  incorporated  with 
2 national  schools,  supported  by  voluntary  con- 
tribution. A subscription  library  has  been  founded. 
The  river,  which  is  navigable  thus  far  for  vessels 
of  100  tons,  has  n commodious  wharf  and  a good 
harbour  for  barges.  It  has  no  manufacture  of  any 
importance;  but  a considerable  trade  is  carried 
on  in  com,  malt,  and  coals;  and  a good  deal  of 
cider  is  brought  here  for  shipment  from  Hereford 
nml  other  parts. 

URB1NO  (an.  Urbinum  Jlortnute),  a fortified 
town  of  Central  Italy,  prov.  U rhino  e Pesaro.  on 
a mountain  near  the  Melauro,  20  m.  8\V.  Pesaro. 
Pop.  15,095  in  186*2.  Its  fortifications  are  a good 
specimen  of  the  military  works  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury. Its  old  castle  now  forms  jwirt  of  a Carmelite 
convent,  in  which  and  in  the  churches  are  several 
fine  works  by  Raphael  and  other  distinguished 
artists.  Urhino  has  an  ancient  ducal  palace, 
which,  like  the  Palazzo  All*ani,  is  a large  and 
. line  building;  a newly  built  cathedral,  with  a 
rich  chapter  and  archbishopric;  a university,  with 
about  200  students  ; a college,  hospital,  seminary, 
an  association  called  by  the  singular  title  of 
Academia  Asmrditnrum , and  a court  of  primary 
jurisdiction.  But  the  legate  and  other  chief  au- 
thorities of  the  legs,  of  Urhino  and  Pesaro  reside 
at  the  latter  town.  Urhino  is  celebrated  for  its 
brass,  manufactured  to  the  value  of  about  14,000 
crowns  a year. 

Among  other  illustrious  individuals,  Urhino  has 
to  boast  of  having  given  birth  to  Raphael,  hence 
called  by  the  Italians  Raffacllo  d’Urbino,  unques- 
tionably the  greatest  painter  of  modern  times.  He 
was  burn  on  Good  Friday,  1483,  and  died  nt  Rome 
in  1520,  on  the  anniversary  of  his  birth,  at  the 
early  age  of  37 — a wonderfully  brief  Rpace  in 
which  to  have  attained  to  such  matchless  pro- 
ficiency, and  to  have  completed  so  many  great 
works.  This  was  also  the  birthplace  of  Brauiaute, 
one  of  the  greatest  modern  architects,  a relative 
of  Raphael ; of  the  machinist  Zabaglia,  and  other 
distinguished  personages. 

URI,  a canton  of  Switzerland,  in  the  SF..  part 
of  the  confed.,  between  the  46th  and  47th  dogs,  of 
N.  lat„,  and  8°  30'  and  9°  F.  long. ; having  X. 
Schwytz  and  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  E.  Glarus  and 
the  Grisons,  S.  Tessin,  and  VV.  the  Valais,  the 
Bernese  Oberland,  and  Unterwalden.  Area,  420 
sq.  m.  Pop.  14,761  in  18G1.  The  canton  con- 
sists mostly  of  otie  principal  valley,  that  of  the 
Reuss,  into  which  several  others  open  laterally ; 
and  the  whole  are  shut  in,  except  at  the  N.  and  S. 

| extremities  of  the  canton,  by  lofty  and  generally 
| impassable  mountains.  Among  the  mountains 
i comprised  in  this  canton  is  the  celebrated  St. 
Gotliard,  the  passage  across  which  is  the  prin- 
ci|>al  route  from  Italy  into  L Switzerland.  The 
transit  trade  by  this  road  was,  and  to  sonic  extent 
still  is,  the  most  profitable  occupation  of  the  in- 
habit. of  Url  Various  other  lofty  and  remarkable 
summits  are  included  in  the  ranges  surrounding 
the  canton.  The  principal  river  is  the  Reuss, 
which  rises  in  Mount  St.  Got  hard,  and  after  a 
course  usually  N.,  through  Uri,  in  its  whole 
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length,  falls  into  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  near 1 
Altorf.  Besides  the  Lake  of  Uri  (the  S.  extre-  I 
mity  of  that  of  Lucerne)  there  are  numerous  1 
small  alpine  lakes:  and  the  canton  is  a good  deal 
visited  by  strangers,  both  on  account  of  its  sub-  j 
lime  scenery  and  the  historical  interest  attached  i 
to  it  as  the  land  of  Tell,  said  to  have  been  a native 
of  Bllrglen,  near  Altorf. 

The  pastures  of  this  canton  are  very  superior, 
and  these  and  their  cattle  constitute  the  entire 
wealth  of  the  inhabs.  A good  many  cattle,  tended 
by  Ilergamesque  cowherds,  are  sent  thither  from 
Italy  to  feed  during  summer.  The  cheese  of  the 
canton  is  in  high  repute,  but  it  is  not  exten- 
sively produced ; and  the  stock  of  sheep,  goats, 
and  hogs  is  not  more  than  sufficient  for  the  wants 
of  the  pop.  Agriculture  is  entirely  neglected. 
The  asj>ect  of  the  country  is  thus  described  by  an 
English  traveller: — ‘Throughout  the  whole  of  the 
npper  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Keuss  and  in  the 
vale  of  IJrsern,  not  one  stalk  of  any  kind  of  grain, 
nor  one  cultivated  vegetable  of  any  kind,  is  to  Ik* 
seen.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  these  1 
might  be  successfully  cultivated.  The  vale  of 
Ureeni  is  better  sheltered  than  almost  any  part  I 
of  the  Kngadine,  and  is  less  elevated  than  many 
other  parts  where  rye  is  grown  abundantly,  where 
other  grain,  even  wheat,  is  not  a failure,  and 
where  all  the  hardier  vegetables  are  plentiful. 
About  two  leagues  lower  down  than  Audemat, 
the  valley  widens.  Cottages  are  sprinkled  here 
and  there,  and  now  niul  then  a hamlet;  still, 
however,  grass  only  was  to  he  seen.  I saw  many 
warm  stripes,  and  even  little  plains,  along  the 
river  side,  where  wheat  ami  vegetables  could  have 
been  successfully  cultivated ; but  I still  continued 
to  meet  carts  laden  with  Hour  and  potatoes.  As 
1 descended  still  lower  in  the  valley,  the  scenery 
became  more  varied  aud  more  beautiful,  ('harm- 
ing meadows  lay  by  the  river  side,  prettily  di- 
versified by  dumps  of  walnut  and  pear  trees,  and 
cottages  and  hamlets  thickly  dotted  the  slopes. 
Altorf  is  surrounded  by  gardens  and  orchards; 
yet  even  here,  where  the  climate  is  mild,  ami 
where  the  ordinary  fruits  conic  to  great  perfection, 
scarcely  an  ear  of  corn  is  to  be  seen.1  This,  how- 
ever, does  not  originate  in  any  want  of  industry, 
but  in  what  is  most  probably  a well  founded  con- 
viction on  the  part  of  the  inhab.,  that  it  is  most 
advantageous  for  them  to  coniine  their  attention 
to  the  breeding  and  depasturing  of  cattle,  and  to 
im|K>rt  their  coni,  tloar,  and  other  provisions,  and 
such  manufactured  goods  os  they  do  uut  produce 
in  their  cottages. 

Uri  is  subdivided  into  two  districts,  Uri  and 
Ursem : Altorf  is  the  cap.  The  constitution  is 
strictly  democratic.  The  legislative  power  resides 
in  the  general  assembly,  composed  of  all  the  male 
pop.  above  20  years  of  age,  which  assembles  every 
year  on  the  first  Sunday  in  May,  to  choose  the 
cantonal  council  of  44  inems.,  to  which  is  contided 
the  direct  executive  power.  There  are  several 
inferior  councils  for  separate  department*  of  stir- 
vice.  Ivach  district  has  its  own  assembly  and 
tribunals ; and  in  the  cap.  is  a tribunal  of  appeal, 
composed  of  15  mems.,  and  presided  over  by  the 
lantbiiHinan.  The  communes  are  generally  too 
poor  to  support  public  schools  all  the  year  round, 
and  education  is  very  backward.  The  inhabs.  are 
under  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop 
of  Chur:  they  arc  mostly  of  the  German  stock, 
though  in  the  S.  an  Italian  dialect  is  spoken. 
Contingent  to  the  Swiss  army,  236  men;  do.  of 
money  to  the  federal  treasury,  1,181  fr.  a year. 
This  canton  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  the  wvi,  or  wild  bull,  which  formerly  in- 
habited its  valleys  iu  great  numbers.  Uri  was  one 
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of  the  three  cantons  which  revolted  from  the 
German  empire  in  1307,  and  formed  the  nucleus 
of  the  Swiss  confed.  It  was  a principal  theatre 
of  war  between  the  French  and  Austrians,  in 
1799-1*00. 

URUGUAY,  or  BANDA  ORIENTAL,  a re- 
public of  South  America,  between  lat.  80°  ami  35® 
S,  and  long.  52°  and  59°  W. ; having  N.  Brazil, 
E.  and  S.  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  actuary  of 
the  La  Plata,  and  \V.  the  Uruguay  river,  by  which 
it  is  separated  from  the  Argentine  or  iii  Plata 
territories.  Area,  73,538  sq.  m.;  pop.  240,965  in 
1860.  The  coast  presents  the  aspect  of  a low  flat 
plain,  without  wood  of  any  kind,  and,  ns  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach,  quite  level  in  appearance  with  the 
water.  Inland,  however,  and  particularly  in  the 
N.,  the  country  Ls  intersected  bv  many  hill-ranges 
alternating  with  valleys  traversed  by  considerable 
atllucnts  of  the  Uruguay.  In  this’  territory,  the 
humidity  of  the  soil,  which  is  watered  by  nume- 
rous rivers,  is  corrected  by  the  pampero,  a re- 
markable dry  wind.  The  climate  of  Uruguay  is 
proverbially  healthy,  aud  it  is  evident  that  the 
thinness  of  the  pop.  must  arise  from  the  mode  of 
life  followed  by  the  settlers,  or  from  political 
causes,  and  not  from  any, deficient  fertility  of  the 
soil,  or  other  natural  or  necessary  cause.  It  is  di- 
vided into  9 deps..  and  possesses  3 principal  towns, 
Monte  Video,  La  Colonia,  and  Maldonado,  15 
small  towns,  ami  8 hamlets,  without  including 
estancias  or  farms,  and  ranchos  or  cottages.  The 
public  revenue  for  the  18  months,  July  1,  I860,  to 
Dec.  31,  1861,  amounted  to  715.960/.,  with  the 
same  expenditure.  The  public  debt,  in  Feb.  1862, 
was  about  4,000,000/.  On  the  ordinary  peaco- 
footing, the  army  is  composed  «f  little  more  than 
2,000  men ; but  ill  the  spring  of  1865,  when 
Uruguay,  in  alliance  with  Brazil  and  the  Argen- 
tine republic,  entered  war  against  Paraguay,  it 
was  raised  to  3,500  men. 

Monte  Video,  having  a hotter  port  and  as  good 
a government,  bids  fair  to  become  a city  of  greater 
trade  and  wealth  than  its  opjiosite  rival,  Buenos 
Ayres.  (For  its  trade  and  that  of  the  republic 
generally,  see  the  art.  Montk  Video.) 

Uruguay  is  an  integral,  not  a federal  republic: 
it  formed  a prov.,  under  the  gov  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
till  1821,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Brazilians, 
and  incorporated  with  Brazil  under  the  title  of 
l’rov.  Cisplntina.  In  1825,  however,  it  declared 
itself  independent ; and  its  indefiendencc  was 
recognised  in  1828  by  a treaty  between  Brazil  and 
La  Plato. 

URUMEA,  OORMIAH,  or  SHAH  EE,  a town 
and  considerable  lake  of  Persia,  prov.  Azerbijan, 
The  town  stands  in  a fine  plain,  watered  bv  the 
Shar,  8 m.  W.  the  lake,  and  65  m.  SW.  Tabriz. 
Its  pop.  has  been  roughly  estimated  at  12.000.  It 
is  fortified  with  a strong  wall  ami  deep  ditch,  which 
may  be  tilled  with  water  from  the  river.  Though 
supposed  to  lie  the  TUcbarma  of  Strabo,  it  is  said 
to  possess  no  remains  of  antiquity  worth  notice : 
it  has,  however,  been  rarely,  if  at  all,  visited  by 
recent  Eurasian  travellers. 

The  lake  of  Ummca,  or  Shnhee,  was  visited  by 
Major  Rawlinson  in  1838.  It  extends  alxive  *a 
degree  of  lat.  in  length,  ami  is  about  one-third  of 
that  distance  in  extreme  breadth.  The  greatest 
depth  of  water  that  is  found  in  any  part  is  lour 
fathoms,  the  average  is  about  two  ‘fathom*,  but 
the  shores  shelve  so  gradually  that  this  depth  is 
rarely  attained  within  2 m.  of  the  land.  The  spe- 
cific gravity  of  the  water,  from  the  quantity  of 
salt  which  it  retains  in  solution,  is  so  great,  that 
a vessel  of  100  tons’  burden  has  a draught  of  no 
more  than  3 or  4 feet.  This  heaviness  of  the 
water  prevents  the  lake  from  being  much  affected 
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l>3*  storms,  winch,  from  its  extreme  shallowness, 
would  otherwise  render  its  navigation  dangerous. 
A gale  of  wind  raws  the  waves  but  a few  feet ; 
and,  as  soon  as  the  storm  has  passed,  they  subside. 
It  is  an  old  opinion  that  the  waters  of  this  lake 
are  too  salt  to  sup|>ort  animal  life.  No  fish,  cer- 
tainly, are  found  in  it,  but  the  smaller  class  of 
zoophytes  are  met  with  in  considerable  numliers. 
The  islands  in  the  lake,  until  lately;  were  barren 
and  uninhabited  ; but  the  largest  has  been  recently 
colonised,  and  settlements  on  the  rest  have  been 
proposed.’  (Geog.  Journal,  x.  7.) 

On  the  K.  side  of  the  lake  is  the  village  of 
Shishcwan,  the  residence  of  a Persian  prince, 
Melik  Kasim  Mirza,  a brother  of  the  late  shah, 
who  has  adopted  in  every  particular  European 
habits  and  pursuits.  He  has  built  a palace  in  the 
Kuro|*ean  style,  near  which  he  has  established 
mulberry  gardens  for  the  culture  of  silk,  a farm 
yard,  a glass  work,  a pottery,  looms  for  weaving 
cotton,  silk,  and  worsted  goods,  and  various  other 
kinds  of  manufactures.  lie  has  also  built  a vessel 
of  100  tons,  which  lie  employs  in  trading  on  the 
lake;  on  which,  also,  he  contemplated  the  intro- 
duction of  steam  navigation.  (See  Kawliuson  in 
Geog.  Joum.,  x.  5-9.) 

USHANT  (Fr.  Ouenaant),  the  roost  W.  of  the 
islands  off  the  coast  of  France,  forming  a portion 
of  a group  near  the  W.  coast  of  Brittany,  den. 
Finis terre,  in  lot.  48°  28'  8"  X.,  long.  5°  8'  W.; 
26  m.  WNW.  Brest.  Its  area  is  30  kilometres  in 
circumference,  and  it  had  a pop.  of  2,391  in  1861. 
The  island  is  difiicull  of  access,  but  is  tolerably 
fertile,  affording  pasture  to  a good  many  sheep 
and  horses.  It  has  a village,  several  hamlets,  an 
old  castle,  and  a small  harbour  frequented  by 
fishing  boats. 

Sir  Edward  Hawke  totally  defeated  a French 
fleet,  under  Admiral  Conflans,  off  the  coast  of  this 
island,  in  1759.  Owing  to  the  violence  of  the 
weather,  two  of  the  British  ships  accidentally  got 
ashore  and  were  lost.  At  a later  period,  on  the 
27th  July,  1778,  an  indecisive  action  took  place 
off  the  island,  between  the  English  fleet  under 
Admiral  Kcppel,  who  had  been  second  in  com- 
mand in  the  former  action,  and  that  of  the  French 
under  Count  d'Orvillicra. 

USK,  a pari,  and  mun.  bor.,  market  town,  and 
ar.  of  England,  bund.  Usk,  co.  Monmouth, on  the 
Jsk,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  co.,  12  m.,  SW. 
Monmouth.  The  modem  bor.,  which  Is  more  ex- 
tensive than  the  ancient,  has  an  area  of  410  acres, 
with  a pop.,  in  1861.  of  1,545.  The  town  is  neatly, 
but  irregularly  built,  the  houses  being  mostly  de- 
tached and  interspersed  with  gardens  and  orchards. 
The  church,  which  belonged  to  au  ancient  priory, 
apiiears  to  have  been  erected  in  the  Norman 
(toriod.  It  was  originally  cruciform,  but  has  been 
very  much  altered;  the  square  embattled  tower, 
now  at  its  FI.  end,  seems  to  have  been  formerly 
in  its  centre;  its  interior  contains  little  worth 
notice.  Here,  also,  are  chapels  for  Independents, 
Wesley aus,  and  R.  Catholics.  Over  the  market- 
place is  the  town-hall,  a handsome  building, 
erected  at  the  expense  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort ; 
attached  to  widen  is  a lock-up  house  for  the  cus- 
tody of  prisoners  till  they  eau  be  conveyed  to  the 
co.  gaol.  The  educational  establishments  com- 
prise a free  grammar  school,  founded  and  endowed 
in  1621,  to  which  a writing  school  has  since  been 
attached;  a national  school  for  both  sexes,  sup- 
ported by  voluntary’  contributions;  and  alms- 
houses for  24  inmates.  Near  to  the  latter  arc 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  priory  previously  al- 
luded  to. 

The  earliest  charter  of  the  bor.  dates  from  1398, 
but  it  has  not  been  governed  for  a long  period  by 
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this  or  any  other  charter.  The  local  authority  is 
vested  in  a portreeve,  chosen  annually ; a recorder, 
2 bailiff*,  4 constables,  and  an  indefinite  number 
of  burgesses.  It  is  associated  with  Newport  ami 
Monmouth  in  returning  1 mem.  to  the  H.  of  C. 
Total  electors  for  the  three  bora.,  1,812  in  1865. 
Quarter  sessions  for  the  co.  are  held  here,  as  well 
as  a county  court. 

Usk  is  a place  of  remote  antiquity,  and  appears 
to  have  formerly  been  of  much  more  importance 
than  at  present.  On  an  eminence  adjoining 
the  town  arc  the  extensive  remains  of  its  ancient 
castle,  formerly*  one  of  the  most  considerable 
structures  of  its  kind  in  the  country’.  It  came 
through  the  Mortimers,  earls  of  March,  into  the 
|NMsei«ion  of  the  crown,  and  was  the  favourite 
residence  of  Bichard  duke  of  York,  nephew  of 
Henry  VI.,  whose  sons,  Edward  IV.  and  Richard 
HE,  were  bom  within  its  walls.  At  a subsequent 
jieriod  it  belonged  to  the  carls  of  Pembroke ; and 
is  now  the  property’  of  the  duke  of  Beaufort. 

USKUP  or  SCOPIA  (an.  Sccpi ),  a consider- 
able town  of  European  Turkey,  prov.  Macedonia, 
cap.  sanjiak,  on  the  river  of  its  own  name,  a tri- 
butary of  the  V ardor,  110  m.  N\V.  Salon ioa.  Its 
pop.  is  estimated  at  about  10,000.  It  has  a good 
many  handsome  mosques  and  Greek  churches; 
but  its  streets,  though  wide,  are  filthy  in  the 
extreme.  It  is  the  see  of  a Greek  archbishop, 
and  has  some  manufactures  of  leather.  A 
Turkish  garrison  is  stationed  in  its  old  dilapi- 
dated castle. 

USTIUG  ( VeUJU,  or  ‘the  Great*),  a town  of 
Russia,  gov.  Vologda,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Joug  and  Soucbonia,  tributaries  of  the  Dwina, 
about  400  ra.  from  the  White  Sea,  and  550  in.  E. 
by  N.  Petersburg.  Pop,  8,359  in  1858.  The 
town  has  numerous  tallow,  soap,  candle,  leather, 
and  tile  factories,  with  saw-mills,  and  some  jewel- 
lery and  silver  works ; but  its  trade  is  chiefly’  in 
com,  lard,  linen,  ship  timber,  and  sail  cloth.  * Its 
merchants  trade  with  the  Siberian  towns  generally, 
as  far  as  Kiachta.  and  a large  annual  fair  is  held 
here  on  the  8th  July’. 

UTAH,  a central  region  of  the  IJ.  States, 
erected  into  a territory  in  1850,  having  N.  Oregon, 
E.  the  crest  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  S.  the  pa- 
rallel of  the  37th  deg.  of  N.  laL,  and  W.  Cali- 
fornia. Area,  109,600  sq.  m.;  estim.  pop.,  exclu- 
sive of  Indians,  88,193  in  1863.  It  is  lor  the  must 
pan  mountainous,  but  it  also  contains  a consider- 
able extent  of  forest  and  cultivable  land,  especially 
along  the  banks  of  the  Colorado  and  its  affluents. 
In  many  parts,  however,  it  is  still  wholly’  uuex- 
dored.  It  includes  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  on  the 
5.  side  of  which  is  a settlement  of  Mormons,  or 
* Latter  Dav  Saints,’  comprising  almost  the  whole 
white  inhab*.  of  the  territory.  The  absurdity’  of 
their  tenets  occasioned  their  expulsion  from  the 
other  parts  of  the  Union,  ami  the  violent  death, 
or,  ns  n is  called,  martyrdom  of  their  prophet,  Joe 
Smith.  Here,  however,  they  found  a secure  asy- 
lum, and  their  numbers  are  rapidly  increasing. 
The  governor  and  secretary  of  Utah  are  appointed 
by  the  president  of  the  United  State®  for  a terra 
of  four  years,  but  their  commissions  are  at  any 
time  revocable  by’  the  apj minting  power.  The 
others  arc  chosen  under  territorial  authority’.  The 
legislative  jaiwer  of  the  territory’  is  vested  in  a 
legislative  assembly*,  composed  of  a council  and  a 
house  of  representatives.  The  council  is  composed 
of  13  members,  elected  by  the  people  of  the  terri- 
tory for  two  y*ears;  and  the  house  is  composed  of 
26  members,  chosen  in  the  same  way  for  one  year. 
The  legislative  assembly  meets  autiually*  at  Great 
Salt  Lake  City,  on  the  second  Monday  in  Decem- 
ber, and  its  session  is  limited  to  40  days.  The 
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general  election  is  held  on  the  first  Monday  in 
August  annually. 

UTICA,  a town  of  the  U.  States,  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  state  of  New  York,  on  sloping 
ground,  gently  rising  from  the  Mohawk  river, 
and  on  the  line  of  the  Erie  canal,  82  m.  NW, 
Albany,  and  180  m.  N.  by  W.  New  York.  I*op. 
22,530  in  I860.  The  town  is  regularly  laid  out ; 
the  streets,  which  generally  cross  each  other  at 
right  augles,  are,  in  some  instances,  shaded  by 
rows  of  trees;  and  the  houses  arc,  for  the  most 
part,  handsome  and  substantially  built.  The 
Erie  canal,  which  intersects  the  town,  is  crossed 
within  its  limits  by  several  bridges,  and  here 
unites  with  the  Chenango  canal,  which  opens  a 
communication  with  the  Susquehannoh.  Utica 
has  above  a dozen  churches  for  different  religious 
bodies,  some  of  which  are  large  and  costly  edi- 
fices. It  has  also  n lyceum,  and  various  superior 
public  and  private  academies ; a mechanics*  asso- 
ciation for  the  promotion  of  manufactures;  a 
Young  man's  association,  with  a library  and  read- 
ing room  open  to  the  public ; an  apprentices’ 
library,  a theatre,  and  numerous  religious  and 
charitable  institutions.  Its  situation,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Erie  and  Chenango  canals,  has  made 
Utica  the  seat  of  an  extensive  and  rapidly  increas- 
ing commerce;  and  it  has  numerous  banks,  insur- 
ance companies,  and  other  joint-stock  associations. 
Its  manufactures  are  also  extensive  and  various; 
and  it  is  in  the  centre  of  a district  which  is  well 
supplied  with  water-power,  and  in  which  there  are 
manufactories,  with  pow'cr-looms,  for  the  weaving 
of  cotton  and  other  cloths,  the  spinning  of  cotton 
yam,  Ac.,  with  saw-mills,  grist,  and  Hour-mills. 

In  1734,  Utica  was  an  inconsiderable  village; 
and,  so  late  as  1820,  its  pop.  amounted  to  only 
2,372:  but  the  Erie  canal  having  been  opened  in 
1823,  its  subsequent  increase  has  been  astonish- 
ingly great.  It  was  incorporated  as  a town  in 
1817,  and  as  a city  in  1832;  and  in  the  charier  by 
which  it  was  erected  into  a city,  the  licensing  of 
shops  and  houses  for  the  retailing  of  ardent  spirits 
was  expressly  prohibited. 

UTRECHT  (an.  Ultra-Trajectum ),  a city  of 
Holland,  cap.  prov.  of  its  ow  n name,  on  the  Old 
Rhine,  by  which  it  is  divided  into  two  parts,  20 
m.  S.  by  E.  Amsterdam,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  railway.  Pop.  55,541  in  1801.  Utrecht 
is  oval-sbai>ed,  and  is  one  of  the  best  situated 
towns  in  the  kingdom,  being  built  on  an  undula- 
ting tract  of  land,  more  elevated  than  the  sur- 
rounding territory,  and  having,  in  consequence,  a 
«lrier  and  purer  atmosphere.  The  country  linme- 
diatelv  around  is  finely  wooded,  and  well-sprinkled 
with  farm-houses  and  cottages.  Fields  of  wheat 
and  other  grain  arc  seen  instead  of  unvarying 
green  postures;  and  the  novel  spectacle  presents 
itself  of  rivers  and  canals  flowing  below  the  gene- 
ral level  of  the  country,  and  not  above  it  on  the 
tops  of  mounds,  ns  elsewhere  in  Holland.  The 
approach  to  Utrecht,  from  Amsterdam,  is  very 
tine,  being  through  u long  avenue  of  lime  trees, 
which  forms  a favourite  public  walk.  The  city 
was  formerly  defended  by  lofty  brick  walls;  but 
these  are  now  broken  and  dismantled,  and  the  old 
ramparts  have  been  converted  into  ItoulerartU. 
Since  the  separation  of  Holland  and  liclgium, 
however,  some  outworks  have  been  thrown  up. 

Utrecht  has  an  antique  appearance,  many  of  the 
houses  being  built  in  the  Clot  hie  style : as  in  other 
Hutch  towns,  the  material  for  building  is  mostly 
brick.  The  streets  are  more  regular,  the  houses 
more  modernised,  and  the  squares  more  spacious, 
than  in  other  towns  of  Holland.  In  some  of  the 
streets  there  are  canals,  or  rather  branches  of  the 
Rhine,  for  though  they  soon  terminate  in  stagnant 
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canals,  they  have  here  some  motion.  The  water 
is  so  far  below  the  level  of  the  thoroughfares,  that 
the  wharfs  on  its  sides  have  doors  opening  to  a 
kind  of  caverns  under  the  streets,  in  which  many 
of  the  poorer  classes  find  liabitotions.  The  fine 
public  walk  called  the  Mall,  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
town,  about  2,000  yards  in  length,  is  divided  into 
alleys  by  row's  of  linden  trees.  The  cathedral, 
formerly  a tine  edifice,  has  been  so  much  dilapi- 
dated, that  only  the  choir,  transept,  and  tower  re- 
main : the  last  is  wholly  detached  from  the  other 
parts,  leaving  room  for  a wide  street  on  the  place 
formerly  occupied  by  the  nave.  It  must  have 
been  originally  larger  than  York  Minster,  but  less 
elegant,  being  mostly  constructed  of  brick.  The 
transepts  are  shut  up,  and  the  only  portion  at  pre- 
sent in  use  is  the  choir,  fitted  up  in  a plain  manner 
for  the  Presbyterian  service,  though  it  has  some 
fine  monuments.  The  tower  is  a huge  square 
structure,  888  ft.  in  height;  and  from  its  summit 
tiie  view  extends  over  a wide  extent  of  country, 
com  [trising  many  cities,  towns,  and  villages. 

Utrecht  has  a celebrated  university,  founded  in 
1636  at  the  expense  of  the  city,  which  ranks  next 
to  that  of  Leyden:  it  has  5 faculties  and  13  pro- 
fessors, and  is  attended  by  about  600  students. 
The  university  buildings  have  no  outward  show, 
but  they  comprise  a valuable  library,  a pretty 
good  museum  of  natural  history,  and  extensive 
collections  in  anatomy  and  pathology,  es|>cciully 
one  of  beautifully-executed  models  in  coloured 
wax.  This  city  has  also  acquired  distinction 
from  the  number  and  excellence  of  its  superior 
schools.  It  has  a tribunal  of  commerce,  an  aca- 
demy, founded  in  1778,  which  gives  prizes  for  the 
best  memoirs  on  scientific  subjects,  a branch  of 
the  Society  of  Public  Good,  and  a mint,  the 
machinery  of  which  is  partly  wrought  by  air- 
pressure. 

Utrecht,  being  in  the  centre  of  a populous  agri- 
cultural district,  is  more  bustling  than  the  small 
Hutch  cities  in  general.  It  has  considerable  manu- 
factures of  cloth  and  other  woollen  stuffs,  velvets, 
linen  fabrics,  silk  twists,  fowling-pieces,  and  pins, 
with  bleaching-grnuuds,  sugar  and  salt  refineries, 
brick  and  tile  works.  The  famous  act,  called  the 
Union  of  Utrecht,  declaring  the  inde|>endeiice  of 
the  seven  United  Provinces,  was  signed  here  on 
the  29th  of  Jan.  1579 ; and  the  treaties  of  Utrecht, 
which  terminated  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succes- 
sion and  gave  pence  to  Europe,  were  concluded 
here  in  1713  and  1714.  Among  other  distin- 
guished individuals,  Pope  Adriau  VI.,  the  pre- 
ceptor of  Charles  V.,  was  a native  of  this  city. 

UTRERA  (an.  Uiturgt  Vtriculum ),  a tow’n  of 
Spain,  in  Andalusia,  prov.  Seville,  cap.  distr.  on 
the  railway  from  Madrid  to  Cadiz,  14  n».  SE,  Se- 
ville. Pop.  12, -Ml  in  1857.  Utrera  stands  in  the 
midst  of  a vast  plain,  that  may  be  considered  the 
first  step  from  the  marshes  of  the  Guadalquivir 
towards  the  Honda  Mountains,  12  in.  distant  to 
tiie  E.  A slight  mound,  that  rises  in  the  centre 
of  the  town,  and  is  embraced  bv  an  extensive  cir- 
cuit of  dilapidated  walls,  doubtless  offered  the  in- 
ducement to  build  a town  here ; and  these  walls, 
some  parts  of  which  arc  very  lofty,  and  in  a tole- 
rably perfect  state,  ap[>ear  to  be  Roman,  though 
flic  castle  and  its  immediate  outworks  arc  Moorish. 
The  town  is  large,  and  not  walled  in  ; the  streets 
arc  wide  and  clean,  and  a plentiful  stream,  remark- 
able as  being  the  only  running  water  within  seve- 
ral miles,  rises  near,  and  traverses,  the  place.  It 
has  a spacious  square,  2 par.  churches  (one  of  sin- 
gular architecture),  various  convents  and  hospitals, 
a good  town-hall,  prison,  and  cavalry  barracks ; 
and  near  it  is  a convent,  resorted  to  by  a great  con- 
course of  devotees  during  a festival  which  lasts 
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Wpbt  days  from  the  8th  of  September.  The  hulls 
I'red  in  the  vicinity  are  the  most  ferocious  of  any 
in  Andalusia,  and  a considerable  trade  is  carried 
on  here  in  cattle  and  horses;  it  has,  also,  some 
manufacture*  of  hats,  soap,  starch,  wax,  and 
leather.  In  its  vicinity  are  productive  salt 
springs. 

I'trera  is  an  important  military  post,  being  at 
the  divergence  of  several  cross-roads.  The  French, 
wiien  advancing  upon  Cadiz  In  1M10.  made  strenu- 
ous efforts  to  reach  it  before  the  Spanish  troops 
tinder  the  Duke  of  Albuquerque;  hut.  Iieing  anti- 
cipated by  the  latter.  Cadiz  was  prevented  from 
falling  into  their  hands. 

UTTOXETER,  a market  town  and  par.  of 
England,  co.  Stafford,  hutul.  TottuonsJow,  near 
the  Dove,  17  m.  S\V.  Derby,  and  134  m.  N\V. 
"J*ndon  by  Midland  railway.  Pop.  8,645  in  1861. 
1.  town  atands  on  a hill  sloping  toward*  the 
*?.'er’  .an<l  consists  principally  of  three  streets, 
from  the  market -place  in  its  centre. 
kik  exception  of  the  tower  and  lofty  spire, 
* f1*  ancient,  the  church  has  been  rebuilt ; 

tne  living,  a rectory,  is  in  the  gift  of  the  dean 
anil  canons  of  Windsor.  Here  also  are  several 
dissenting  chapels.  It  has  a free  school  for  14 
boys  founded  in  1.588  bv  Mr.  Thomas  Allen,  a , 
native  of  the.  town,  celebrated  by  Sclden,  Carn-  | 
den,  ami  others  for  the  extent  of  his  mathematical 
***“  an,jquarian  learning;  a national  school  sup- 
ported  by  subscription;  almshouses  for  12  in- 
mates;  and  a fund  for  the  apprentices) up  of  poor 
children.  Petty  sessions  ore  held  weekly  by  the 
.^tnue*.  The  hardware  manufacture  is 
earned  on  to  some  extent,  and  there  are  numerous 
iron  forger  in  the  vicinity.  Owing  to  the  fer- 
tility of  the  surrounding  country,  especially  the 
excellence  of  the  pastures  along  the  Dove,  the 
market  held  here  for  agricultural  produce,  cattle 
end  sheep,  i«  one  of  the  best  in  the  county.  Its 
trade  is  facilitated  by  the  Caldon  canal,  which  ! 
joins  the  Trent  and  Mersey  canal,  coming  with- 1 
u*  * distance  of  the  town.  Market-day. ; 
'*  ^nesday.  Fairs,  ten  times  a year,  chiefly  for 
Cafi  *’  ^orwa»  ®nd  sheep. 

Li X BRIDGE,  a market  town  and  chapeliy  of 
England,  par.  of  Hillingdon,  co.  Middlesex,  bund. 
Elthornc,  border  of  Buckinghamshire,  on  the 
Uolne  and  Grand  Junction  canal,  and  on  the 
railway  from  London  to  Oxford,  15  m.  N.  by  W. 
the  former.  Bop.  3,815  in  1861.  The  town  is  j 
situated  on  a slight  eminence  sloping  to  the  river, 1 
n,id  consists  mostly  of  one  long  street,  with  a 
Smaller  one  on  the  road  branching  oft'  to  Windsor, 
■the  main  street  is  paved  and  lighted  with  gas; 
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and  many  of  the  modern  houses  are  handsome 
and  substantially  built.  The  market  - house, 
erected  in  1789,  is  a brick  building,  140  feet  in 
length  by  49  in  width,  supported  on  about  50 
wooden  columns.  St.  Margaret’s  chapel,  built  in 
1447,  is  an  irregular  edifice  of  flint  and  brick  m 
the  Pointed  style,  with  a low  square  tower:  the 
Baptists,  Friends,  Independents,  and  Methodists 
have  each  places  of  worship.  Two  free  schools, 
on  the  Lancastrian  system,  are  supported  partly 
by  voluntary  contributions,  and  parti)’  by  annual 
subscription  from  the  manor  funds  and  market 
tolls.  A school  of  industry  was  founded  in  1809, 
and  there  nre  several  other  charitable  institutions 
for  education  and  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

Uxbridge  has  one  of  the  largest  country  corn- 
markets  in  the  kingdom.  A great  deal  of  Hour 
is  made  at  the  tlour-inills  in  the  town  and  its  im- 
mediate vicinity,  and  its  millers  and  tnenlmen  are 
in  general  as  opulent  as  they  are  respectable. 
Large  quantities  of  malt  nre  also  produced  in  tbe 
town,  the  trade  of  which  is  greatly  facilitated  by 
the  Great  Western  railway  and  the  Grand  Junc- 
tion canal.  It  has  also  an  extensive  manufactory 
of  implements  of  hust>andry.  The  municipal  go- 
vernment is  vested  in  the  hands  of  two  con- 
stables, four  hcadboruughs,  and  other  officers 
elected  annually.  Petty  sessions  for  the  town  ami 
several  adjoining  pars,  are  held  every  fortnight, 
and  a court  of  requests  for  debts  under  40s.  once  a 
month.  The  unsuccessful  negotiation  between 
( Jharles  I.  and  the  parliament  in  1644,  took  place 
in  an  old  brick  building  called  the  ‘Treaty  House,* 
which  has  been  converted  into  an  inn.  Markets, 
Thursday  and  Saturday : fairs,  four  times  a 
year. 

UZES,  a town  of  France,  dcp.  Garth,  cap.  ar- 
rond.,  on  the  Auzon,  12  m.  N.  by  L.  Nismes. 
Pop.  6,242  in  1861.  The  town  is  built  on  the  de- 
clivity of  a hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  rises  the 
stream  which  was  aucientlv  conducted  to  Nismes 
by  the  Pont  du  Garth  It  is  old,  ill  built,  and  ill 
laid  out.  It  was  a bishopric  in  the  time  of  tliu 
Visigoths,  and  the  old  episcopal  palace,  and  the 
former  resilience  of  the  dukes  ol  Uzes,  are  the 
principal  edifices;  the  last  Is  a huge  castle,  in- 
closed by  high  walls  Hanked  with  round  towers, 
and  bearing  a good  deal  of  resemblance  to  tbe 
Hostile  in  Paris,  destroyed  in  1789.  Uzes  suffered 
much  in  the  religious  wars,  when  its  bishop,  chap- 
ter, and  most  part  of  its  inhabs.,  embraced  Pro- 
testantism, and  destroyed  their  cathedral.  It  has 
a court  of  primary  jurisdiction,  a communal  col- 
lege, and  manufactures  of  silk,  hosiery,  coarse 
woollens  and  pasteboard. 


V. 

"V ^L-DE-PENAS,  a town  of  Spain,  in  New  | to  he  dyed.  It  has  a large  fair  on  the  7th  of 
. Castile,  prov.  Ln  Mancha,  part.  Ciudad-Real,  | August. 

\TJ  a . tolerably  fertile  plain,  112  m.  S.  by  E.  VALAIS  ((term.  Wattut),  a canton  of  Switzcr- 
p a,lrid,  on  the  railway  from  Madrid  to  Seville,  j land,  in  the  SE.  part  of  the  confed.,  between  lat. 

°P*  10,768  in  1857.  The  town  is  well  built,  the  45°  50'  and  46°  40'  N.,  and  long.  7°  and  8°  25'  E.; 
^ansion  of  the  Marq  uis  of  Santa  Cruz,  and  the  1 haring  X.  the  Bernese  Obcrland,  NE.  Uri  and 
Warehouse  of  the  royal  tithes,  being  conspicuous  1 Tessin.  E.  and  8.  Piedmont,  and  W.  Savoy  and 
among  ninny  other  good  edifices.  The  town  is  \ the  canton  of  Vaud.  Area,  1,660  sq.  m.  " Pop. 

c»t  known  by  the  dry  red  wine  produced  in  j 90,880  in  I860.  This  canton  consist*  of  the  valley 
w i,  ^v^hbourhood,  and  hence  called  Vol-de-Penaa,  | of  the  Upper  Rhone,  and  may  be  described  as  ‘an 

immense  trough,’  70  m.  in  length,  1A  in.  in  depth 
and  2 m.  wide  at  the  bottom.  The  mountains  on 
each  side  are  among  the  highest  in  Europe ; they 
form  two  walls  of  rock,  rising  from  10,000  to 
L>  and  woollen  stuffs  nre  sent  to  the  town  [ 1 1,000  feet  above  the  Rhone:  this  valley  may 


««  in  much  request  in  .Madrid,  and  ap- 
proaches in  quality  to  some  of  the  stronger  Bor-  i 
e enUn  W*nps‘  The  bread  here  is  also  of  peculiar 
*cellcnce.  Some  linens  and  soap  are  also  manu-  ' 
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therefore  be  considered  as  the  deepest  in  the 
known  world.  On  the  N.  side  are  the  Al}»,  to 
which  belong  the  Finsteraarhom,  Jungfrau, 
Breitshom,  ant!  other  enormous  peaks,  while  the 
S.  boundary  is  formed  by  the  great  chain  from 
Mount  Blauc  to  St.  Gothard,  including  the  Cervin 
and  M.  Rosa.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  valley 
these  two  ranges  unite.  Sixteen  lateral  valleys, 
some  of  considerable  extent,  open  into  the  main  | 
valley  of  the  Rhone ; and  where  they  join  it,  the 
width  of  the  tint  part  of  the  valley  is  increased. 
Thirteen  of  these  lateral  valleys  are  inhabited. 
That  part  of  the  valley  below  Sion,  formerly  dis- 
tinguished as  the  Bas- Valais,  is  a flat  plain, 
swampy  and  unhealthy,  where  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer is  intense,  and  millions  of  mosquitoes,  with 
intermittent  fevers,  cutaneous  diseases,  and  cre- 
tinism in  its  worst  forms,  abound.  Above  Sion, 
in  the  I laut- Valais,  the  marshes  disappear,  ami 
line  pasturage  and  vineyards  indicate  a more  fa- 
voured region.  The  Valais  is  remarkable  as 
presenting  within  the  smallest  known  area  all 
the  different  climates  ami  kinds  of  vegetable 
products  met  with  between  Italy  and  Iceland,  j 
At  the  foot  of  the  Bernese  Alj>$  the  vine  sue-  , 
cetds  remarkably  well,  and  very  good  wine  is  pro-  j 
duct'd,  though  in  its  management  the  inhnlis.  arc  | 
both  unskilful  and  slovenly.  Indian  figs,  almonds, ' 
chestnuts,  and  j>omegranntos  grow  with  little  or 
no  culture  along  the  banks  of  the  Bhone,  and  ] 
com  of  nil  kinds  is  produced  at  different  elevations. 
The  cattle  of  the  Valais  are  inferior  to  those  of 
most  of  the  other  Swiss  can  tons;  but  the  rearing 
of  stock  is  the  principal  branch  of  rural  industry, 
the  surplus  produce  in  cattle  and  cheese  Ining 
exported  chiefly  across  the  Simplon  into  I„om- 
liardy.  The  pop.  is  much  jioorer  than  that  of  the 
Bernese  Oberland,  which  is  generally  Attributed  1 
to  two  causes : first,  that  the  land  belongs  to  a 
few  great  proprietors,  and  the  peasantry,  being 
merely  tenants,  feel  but  little  interest  in  its  im- 
provement; and,  next,  the  prevalence  of  the  Rum. 
Cath.  religion,  with  which  there  is  usually  found 
combined  in  Switzerland  much  ignorance  ami  in-  . 
dolence.  Iron,  copper.  lead,  silver,  cobalt,  and  ] 
small  quantities  of  gold  are  met  with,  but  mining 
industry  is  altogether  neglected.  Hempen  cloths, j 
woollen  yarn,  and  woollen  cloths,  with  a few 1 
other  articles,  are  made,  but  these  are  almost  the 
only  manufactures.  Next  to  cattle  breeding,  the 
transport  of  goods  across  the  Simplon  is  the  prin- 
cipal occupation  of  the  iuhabs.,  for  which  purpose 
many  mules  are  bred.  The  mineral  waters  of 
Brieg  and  LouPch  are  of  some  advantage  to  the 
canton,  being  resorted  to  bv  many  invalids. 

This  canton  is  divided  into  13  districts,  called 
dizains;  Sion  (Germ.  Ziitltn),  on  the  Rhone,  a 
town  of  2,500  inhah?.,  a bishop’s  see,  is  the  cap. 
The  supreme  power  is  in  a diet,  composed  of  four  j 
deputies  from  each  dizain,  chosen  for  two  years  I 
by  the  dizain  councils,  which  are  elected  by  all  i 
the  citizens  above  the  age  of  18  years.  The  pre-  | 
sidents  of  the  dizain  are  moms,  of  the  diet  by  j 
virtue  of  office,  and  the  bishop  of  Sion  has  a ! 
voice  in  the  diet  equivalent  to  four  votes.  The 
diet  meets  annually  on  the  first  Mondays  in  May 
ami  November.  The  executive  power  is  in  a state 
council  of  five  moms.,  elected  by  the  diet,  and 
who  ore  all  re-eligible,  except  the  <j rand-bailli , or 
president,  who  is  eligible  only  after  an  interval  of 
two  yearn.  Kaeh  commune  has  n court  of  primary' 
jurisdiction,  from  which  appeal  lies  to  the  district 
tribunals;  the  supreme  court  for  the  canton  con- 
sists of  13  judges,  nominated  by  the  diet  for  two 
years,  but  always  re-eligible.  Ill  respect  of  edu- 
cation, the  Valais  is  behind  most,  other  parts  of 
^Switzerland.  The  public  revenue,  derived  chiefly 
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from  salt  and  transit  duties,  amounted  to  685,468 
francs  in  1862,  and  the  expenditure  to  698,965 
francs  in  the  same  year. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Bas-  Valais  are  chiefly 
of  French,  and  those  of  the  Hunt-  Valais , of  Ger- 
man descent.  The  Valnis  formed  a part  of  the 
Burgundian,  and  afterwards  the  Frankish,  do- 
minions; it  next  became  subject  to  its  own  count- 
bishops  ; but,  in  1032,  it  was  annexed  to  the  Ger- 
manic empire.  It  was  allied,  not  associated,  with 
the  cantons  that  funned  the  Swiss  con  fed.  in  the 
14th  century.  In  1798  it  entered  the  confed.  as  a 
canton ; but  in  1802  was  detached  from  it  to  form 
a separate  republic  under  the  protection  of  F ranee. 
In  1810  it  was  incorporated  with  the  French  empire 
ns  the  dep.  of  the  Simplon,  and  in  1815  it  again 
became  a canton  of  the  confed.,  in  which  it  holds 
the  20th  rank,  contributing  1,280  men  to  its  army, 
and  9,000  francs  to  its  treasury. 

VALDIVIA,  a town  and  harbour  of  Chili,  prov. 
of  same  name,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.  The  town, 
on  the  river  Cnlacutta  or  Valdivia,  about  16  m. 
from  its  mouth,  is  an  insignificant  assemblage  of 
wooden  huts,  and  was,  for  the  most  part,  ruined 
by  the  earthquake  of  Nov.  7,  1837;  hut  the  har- 
bour is  probably  the  finest,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most 
strongly  fortified,  in  the  Pacific.  It  is  in  lat. 
39°  53'  20"  S.,  long.  77°  33'  24"  W.,  and  consists 
of  nn  actuary,  formed  by  the  Valdivia  and  several 
smaller  rivers,  entered  hv  a narrow  strait,  the 
shores  of  which  arc  lined  by  numerous  batteries, 
mounting,  in  all,  nearly  130  pieces  of  cannon. 
Ships  of  the  line  ride  here  in  perfect  safety;  the 
depth  of  water,  in  the  centre  of  the  bay’  being 
from  6 to  7 fathoms,  and  close  to  the  shore  5 fa- 
thoms. During  their  struggle  for  independence, 
this  valuable  station  was  captured,  with  a very' 
Inferior  Chilian  force,  by  Lord  Cochrane,  on  the 
3rd  of  Feb.,  1820. 

VALENCE  (nn.  Julia  Valenti  a),  a city  of  France, 
cap.  of  the  dcp.  Drome,  on  the  Rhone,  here  crossed 
by  a handsome  suspension  bridge,  59  m.  S.  Lyons, 
on  the  railway  from  Lyons  to  Marseilles,  pup. 
18,711  in  1861.  Valence  lies  pleasantly  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river,  surrounded  by ’a  fertile 
country,  abounding  in  mulberry,  almond',  and  other 
fruit  trees.  OjijKtsite  the  town,  a conical  hill  rises 
close  to  the  Rhone,  and  about  a mile  beyond,  a 
lung  range  of  vine-covered  hills  runs  parallel  with 
the  river,  producing  the  different  species  of- St. 
Peray.  The  town  is  enclosed  by  an  old  wall- 
flanked  with  towers,  and  entered  by  several  gate-*. 
It  is  irregularly  laid  out,  hut  is  well  built,  and 
has  latterly  been  much  improved,  both  in  its 
houses,  a large  proportion  of  which  are  of  stone 
from  the  quarries  of  St.  Peniy,  and  in  resect  of 
cleanness.  It  has  several  public  square*  and  pro- 
menades, as  the  Champ  de  Mars,  planted  with 
trees,  the  Places  d'Orlcans  and  aux  C’lercs.  The 
cathedral  or  church  of  St.  Apolliuarius  is  n build- 
ing in  a degraded  Roman  style.  It  has  a large 
square  tower  of  four  stories,  and  in  the  interior  is 
the  tomb  of  Pope  Pius  VI.,  who  died  at  Valence, 
in  1799,  with  a biiot  of  that  pontiff  by  Canova! 
an«l  some  fine  paintings  by  A.  Caracei  and  other 
artists.  Near  this  church  is  a private  mausoleum, 
worth  notice  fur  its  architecture.  The  barracks 
and  citadel,  the  old  residence  of  the  governor,  the 
court-house, prison,  public  library’  with  15,000  vols. 
and  theatre,  are  among  the  principal  buildings! 
Near  the  town  is  the  polygon,  a ground  for  the 
artillery -sch cmiI  practice. 

Valence  is  a bishop’s  see,  the  scat  of  a court  of 
primary  jurisdiction,  a communal  college,  ch.  of 
manufactures,  societies  of  agriculture,  commerce, 
and  arts.  It  has  two  seminaries,  a school  of  de- 
sign, several  asylums,  a convent,  a Lutheran 
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church,  a yard  for  building  boats  for  the  naviga- ! 
turn  of  the  river,  manufactures  of  cotton  goods, 
►ilk  orgon/.ine,  gloves,  hosiery,  leather,  and  cart  li- 
en ware,  with  marble  works,  lime  ami  brick  kilns, 
ami  sawing  yards.  It  is  a depot  for  the  wines, 
silk,  and  other  produce  of  the  S.  of  France,  and 
has  six  fairs  a year.  It  was  anciently  the  cap.  of 
the  Segal auni,  and  became  a Human  colony  under 
Vespasian,  but  it  pMsesson  no  Homan  antiquities. 
It  formed  successively  part  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Uurgundv  and  Arles,  and  of  the  dominions  of  the  i 
counts  of  Provence  and  Toulouse:  it  subsequently 
became  the  cap.  of  the  Valentinois,  and  was  go- 
verned by  its  own  feudal  nobles  till  ceded  to  I^ouis 
Xl„  in  1449.  From  the  4th  to  the  13th  century 
eight  church  councils  were  held  in  Valence. 

VALENCIA,  a kingdom  or  principal  division  of 
Spain,  ill  the  E.  pArt  of  the  peninsula,  princijMilly 
between  the  flxili  and  41st.  deg.  of  N.  lat.,  and 
0°  85'  E.  and  1°  85'  \V.  long.,  consisting  of  a long 
and  comparatively  nnrrow  strip  of  country,  ex- 
tending along  the  Mediterranean,  which  hounds  ] 
it  on  its  whole  length  on  the  K.,  and  having  in-  ; 
land  from  the  N.  round  to  the  S.  Catalonia,  Aragon, 
New  Castile,  and  Murcia.  Area,  7,683  aq.  m.  Va- 
lencia is  upon  the  whole,  one  of  the  finest  ami 
most  productive  parts  of  the  peninsula.  A great 
pro|Mirtion  of  the  surface,  particularly  in  the  N. 
mid  \V.,  is  mountainous  and  rude;  but  the  plain 
country,  which  stretches  along  the  coast,  ami  is 
watered  by  the  Guadalnviar,  Nucor,  Mogra,  and 
Segura  is  a kind  of  garden.  All  travellers  coin- 
cide as  to  its  extreme  beauty,  and  superior  culti- 
vation, compared  with  the  rest  of  Spain.  Mr. 
Inglis,  who  travelled  over  many  of  the  finest  parts  > 
of  Europe,  says,  ‘The  view  of  the  plain  is  superb. 
Though  not  greener  or  more  lieautiful  than  the 
vale  of  Murcia,  its  immense  extent  and  great  |>npu- 
lousness  produce  a more  striking  effect.  The  plain 
is  probably  little  less  than  80  m.  long  ami  20 
wide : on  three  sides  it  is  liounded  by  the  moun- 
tains, and  on  the  4th  by  the  sea  ; and  throughout 
the  whole  of  this  vast  extent  there  is  not  an  acre 
that  does  not  produce  its  crop  of  grain,  vegetables, 
or  rice.  The  olive,  mulberry,  ilex,  nlgarrob,  orange 
tree,  and  palm,  with  all  of  which  the  plain  is 
thickly  doited,  give  it  the  appearance  of  a union 
of  garden  and  orchard ; but  the  |>opulouKnes»  of 
the  plain  is  even  more  striking  than  its  beauty 
and  fertility.  It  forms  altogether  a prospect  that, 
in  richness  and  animation,  cannot  be  equalled  in 
any  other  country.  'Hie  plain  of  Valencia  pro- 
duces every  kind  of  crop  congenial  to  the  climate : 
two  and  three  crops  in  the  year  are  taken  from  it, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  land  returns  8 per  cent. 
The  rice  crofts  are  among  the  most  valuable ; they 
are  chietly  produced  in  the  territory  of  Albufera, 
surrounding  the  lake  of  the  same  name.  This  was 
the  property  first  proposed  to  be  granted  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  but  the  cortew  of  Valencia 
objected  to  it,  ami  the  estates  near  Granada  were 
substituted.  The  rice  grounds  produce  only  one 
crop  in  the  year,  Iwt  the  return  is  from  8 to  10  per 
cent.  The  rice  is  put  into  the  ground  in  June,  ! 
and  cut  in  September:  water  is  then  let  in  upon 
the  ground,  and  when  the  stubble  rota,  the  land  Is 
loughcd  up,  and  no  other  mauurc  is  required.  In 
ralencia  and  its  neighbourhood  rice  is  in  uni- 1 
versal  use  by  all  classes,  but  the  produce  is  much 
greater  than  the  consumption  of  the  plain,  and  ' 
the  surplus  U exported  to  the  different  porta  of 
Andalusia.  The  whole  produce  is  estimated  at 
12,000,000  arrobas,  one-half  of  which  at  least  is 
exported,  and  the  average  price  may  be  taken  at 
al)out  8s.  the  arroba,  or  nearly  1 \tl.  per  lb.  The 
other  chief  product  is  the  white  mulberry,  once 
the  source  of  great  riches,  through  the  silk  factories 


of  Valencia.  The  produce  of  silk  from  the  plain 
is  now  computed  at  aliout  1,000,000  lbs,  a year; 
hv  far  the  groater  part  is  exported  in  its  raw  state, 
at  an  average  price  of  from  to  10*.  per  lb.  The 
export  of  fruit  from  Valencia  is  large,  particularly 
of  raisins ; these  are  of  two  kinds,  the  muscatel 
and  an  inferior  raisin  ; hut  neither  is  espial  to  the 
raisin*  of  Malaga.  The  export  of  figs,  oil,  and 
wine  from  the  prov.  and  different  jmris  of  Valencia 
is  nlso  considerable,  imrticularly  the  latter,  called 
Beni  Carlo,  exported  from  the  town  of  the  same 
name.  This  wine  is  sent  chietly  to  Cette,  from 
whence  much  of  it  finds  its  way,  by  the  canal  of 
Languedoc,  to  Bordeaux,  to  give  body  and  colour 
to  the  clarets.'  Barilla,  sugar-cane,  saffron,  and 
aniseed  arc  also  grow’n. 

But,  despite  the  abundance  of  the  prov.,*  the 
peasantry,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  the  moat 
productive  ]>arts  of  Spain,  np|K>nr  to  be  in  a very 
depressed  condition.  The  huerta  of  Valencia  Ikj- 
I longs,  for  the  most  part,  to  great  proprietors.  The 
Duke  of  Medina  Cad*  has  a revenue  of  75.000 
dollars  a year  from  his  estate  there,  and  the  fa- 
milies of  Villa  llermosa  and  Benevemo  have  almost 
as  much;  and,  in  fact,  there  are  very  few  persons 
who  cultivate  their  own  land.  And,  though  state 
taxes  do  not  weigh  down  industry  in  this  prov., 
the  Valcncians  are  subject  to  heavy  feudal  ser- 
vices and  seignorial  demands,  levied  in  kind  on 
the  produce  of  the  soil,  amounting  to  1— 7ll),  l-0ih, 
und,  in  some  places,  1— 1th  of  the  crop.  No  great 
numlier  of  cattle  or  horses  ore  kept,  and  the  sheep, 
though  numerous,  yield  wool  of  only  a mediocre 
quality.  A good  many  tunnies  are  taken  on  some 
parts  of  the  coast  by  a method  similar  to  that  prac- 
tises! in  the  Neapolitan  dom.  Mercury,  copper, 
sulphur,  arsenic,  argentiferous  lead,  iron,  and  coal 
exist  in  many  places,  but  are  procured  only  in 
small  quantities.  Salt  from  springs,  marble,  anil 
potters'  clay  are  the  princijwil  mineral  product*. 
Manufactures  arc  unimportant : woollen  and  linen 
fabrics  are  indeed  made  in  most  of  the  towns,  and 
silk  goods  in  Valencia  and  Gatidia,  but,  at  present 
at  least,  in  very  inconsiderable  quantities.  Cord- 
age is  made  from  the  fibre  of  the  esparto  (stijn 
tenucinuima),  aloe,  and  juncus,  and  tiles,  similar  to 
the  Delft  manufacture,  soap,  glass,  and  paper  are 
made  in  small  quantities.  An  active  internal 
traffic  Is  kept  up,  the  N.  supplying  the  S.  districts 
with  tim!>er,  earthenware,  linen  ami  woollen  stuffs, 
esparto,  brandy,  cattle;  while  the  latter  send  to 
the  former  com,  fish,  Levant  produce,  silk,  and 
algarrobs ; Valencia  sends  rice,  silk,  fruit,  and  fish 
to  Aragon  and  Castile,  for  com,  wool,  and  cattle; 
and  flax,  hemp,  silk,  oil,  rice,  and  soap  to  Murcia 
and  Granada.  Its  foreign  commerce  is  chiefly  with 
Italy,  England,  France,  Holland,  and  S.  America, 
from  which  countries  com,  salt  fish,  ship-timlier, 
pitch,  tar,  iron,  fine  linens  and  other  manufactured 
goods  are  imported,  Alicante,  Valencia,  Vinaroz, 
Murviedro,  Benicarlo.  and  Guardnm&r  are  the  prin- 
cipal ports.  Very  different  opinions  respecting  the 
character  of  the  pop.  have  been  entertained  by 
different  travellers.  Upon  the  whole,  the  Ya- 
lencians  would  appear  to  be  an  airy,  lively,  active, 
but  effeminate  poople,  very  different  in  manner 
from  the  Castilians ; while  their  character  forms 
apparently  a still  stronger  contrast  to  the  savage 
heroism  of  the  Catalonians  and  Aragonese.  Their 
dialect,  though  much  akin  to  the  Catalonian,  is 
said  to  differ  from  it  in  retaining  more  of  the 
Provencal. 

This  prov.  was  successively  subject  to  the  Car- 
thaginians, Homans,  and  Visigoths,  from  whom  it 
was  taken  by  the  Moors  in  713.  They  held  pos- 
session of  it  till  1238,  when  i was  conquered  by 
the  Spaniards  and  annexed  to  Aragon.  It  after- 
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wards  formed  a component  part  of  the  Spanish  I The  university,  founded  in  1411,  was  formerly 
monarchy,  but  continued  to  preserve  its  repre-  considered  the  best  in  Spain,  particularly  for  the 
nentative  body  and  its  privileges,  till  the  early  I study  of  medicine.  The  professors,  of  whom  there 
part  of  the  18th  century,  when  having,  in  the  ; are  about  70,  are  friars,  except  those  who  instruct 
War  of  the  Succession,  taken  part  against  the  in  law : their  salaries  are  from  50/.  to  180/.  a 
IlourWi  dynasty,  it  was,  on  their  establishment  year.  Lectures  are  delivered  from  Oct.  11  to 
on  the  throne,  deprived  of  its  old  constitution,  May  31.  Education  in  the  university  is  nearly 
and  obliged  to  conform  to  the  laws  of  Castile.  gratuitous,  ami  many  of  the  students  are  in  the 
Valencia  (an.  Vulmtia  Kdetanurum ),  a city  I habit  of  receiving  portions  of  the  fowl  distributed 
of  S|»aiit,  cap.  of  the  prov.  of  same  name,  on  the  1 daily  from  the  convents.  The  university  library 
(juadnlaviar,  al*>ut  4 in.  from  its  mouth,  and  188  lias  not  more  than  15,000  vols.,  but  its  deficiencies 
m.  ESE.  Madrid,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  i are  eoinjsnsnted  by  a good  library  in  the  arch- 
railway. I’op.  87,073  in  1x57.  Valencia  stands  bishop's  |wilaee,  with  attached  cabinets  of  antiques, 
in  a wide  plain  on  the  bank  of  the  river  which  and  medals,  open  for  6 hours  daily.  There  are  t* 
washes  its  walls,  and  *c|»arate*  it  from  its  suburbs,  other  colleges,  and  many  inferior  academies:  the 
with  which  it  communicates  by  5 bridges,  of  from  royal  academy  of  Saint  Charles,  for  the  instruction 
10  to  13  arches.  The  city  is  nearly  circular,  anil  of  students  in  the  fine  arts,  is  the  only  institution 
about  2^  m.  round,  enclosed  by  massive  walls,  in  the  city  not  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
with  towers,  and  4 gates.  The  old  streets  are  j priests. 

crooked,  narrow,  unpaved,  and  frequently  destitute  1 The  manufactures  of  velvets,  taffetas,  flowered 
of  thoroughfare;  but  some  new  quarters  have  damasks,  and  other  silk  stuffs, are  said,  at  the  end 
been  laid  out,  with  broad  streets  and  squares.  I of  last  century,  to  have  employed  upwards  of 
which  are  said  to  be  well  paved  anil  well  kept.  , 3,000  looms;  but  if  so,  they  have  greatly  declined 
Valencia  is  well  lighted,  and  guarded  bv  a patrol  in  the  interval.  The  existing  manufactures  curo- 
of  watchmen,  termed  It  is  furnished  j prise  woollen  fabrics,  camlets,  hats,  table  and 

with  public  sewers  of  great  solidity,  which  some  other  linen,  gaur.es,  artiticial  flowers,  leather,  glass, 
aflirm  were  constructed  bv  the  Homans;  and  it  j paper, with  the  ‘Valencia  tiles/  used  for  the  tloor- 
hos  many  private  wells,  though  only  one  public  tng  of  houses  in  all  the  cities  of  the  S.  of  Spain, 
fountain,  Hood  quays  faced  with  stone,  and  ; These  tiles  are  at  once  cool,  and  highly  orna- 

1 dun  ted  with  trees,  lined  the  river  in  the  whole  mental;  but  they  are  far  from  cheap,  those  of  the 
ength  of  the  city.  A tine  view  is  obtained  from  ! best  quality  being  much  more  expensive  than  an 
any  one  of  the  bridges;  the  line  of  irregular  , equal  extent  of  the  most  sumptuous  carpeting, 
buildings  following  the  curve  of  the  river,  and  The  port  of  Valencia  is  at  Urao,  about  2 m.  distant, 
the  bridges,  one  beyond  another,  with  the  great  It  is  connected  with  the  city  by  a broad  planted 
Moorish  gates,  give  it  an  air  of  much  grandeur,  avenue,  forming  the  favourite  public  promenade 
Few  cities,  even  in  Spain,  formerly  had  so  many  around  the  city.  The  haritour  is  bu i table  only  for 
religious  edifices  as  Valencia : among  these  were  boats,  and  the  roadstead  is  exposed  to  the  S.  and 
reckoned  no  fewer  than  27  convents  for  men  and  SW.  gales.  The  climate,  though  hot,  is  agreeable 
22  for  women,  16  churches,  and  24  chapels  and  and  healthy;  and  the  city  is  a good  deal  resorted 
hermitages.  The  cathedral  is  of  intermixed  (ireek  to  by  invalids.  Society  in  Valencia  appears  to 
anil  (iothic  architecture,  surmounted  by  a dome,  differ  little  from  that  in  other  S.  Spanish  towns. 
It  has  numerous  altars,  a good  deal  of  fine  marble.  Many  persons  of  rank  and  wealth  reside  here,  hut 
some  lias- reliefs,  and  paintings  by  some  of  the  without  any  display.  Travellers  l>enr  testimony 
first  Spanish  masters.  It  is  very  rich  in  plate  to  the  agreeable  vivacity,  ready  wit,  freedom  fn>ru 
and  relics.  Some  of  the  churches  have  domes,  affectation,  and  obliging  disposition  of  the  inhale, 
hut  the  greater  part  tall,  slender  turrets,  with  all  Valencia  was  held  by  the  Moors  from  1715; 
sorts  of  pilasters  and  whimsical  devices.  In  the  hut  taken  from  them,  in  1094,  by  the  celebrated 
multitude  of  sacred  edifices,  some  may  be  found  Cid,  Kuiz  de  Diaz  de  Bivar.  After  his  death  it 
that  excel  in  particular  parts,  or  strike  by  the  was  governed  by  his  widow  Ximene,  under  whom 
richness  of  their  decorations;  but  all  are  over-  it  sustained  successfully  one  siege  against  t ho 
loaded  with  ornaments.  In  most,  however,  are  Moors  of  Cordova,  but  ultimately  capitulated  to 
tine  paintings  by  Juanes,  Espinosa,  Hibalta,  Ha-  them  in  1101.  It  was  retaken  by  James  I.  of 
mire/,  Victoria,  a pupil  of  Carlo  Maratti,  and  Aragon  in  1238,  and  peopled  afterwards  with 
many  other  artists,  all  natives  of  Valencia,  The  Catalans  and  French  settlers.  It  was  taken  by 
famous  Supper  of  Hibalta  is  in  the  Corpus  Christ i the  French  under  Suchet,  in  1812,  and  held  by 
College;  and  the  same  subject  by  Juanes,  a work  them  till  June,  1813. 

reckoned  among  the  finest  pictures  of  Valencia,  is  VALENCIA  (NUEVA),  a city  of  Colombia, 
in  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  which  also  possesses  repub.  Venezuela,  prov.  Carabobo,  in  a plain  about 
sundry  other  fine  pictures.  3 m.  W.  of  the  Lake  of  Valencia,  and  18  m.  S.  bv 

The  exchange,  custom-house,  the  temple,  a E.  Puerto  Cabello.  Pop.  estimated  at  16,000.  It 
palace  built  for  a military  order,  bv  Charles  III.,  covers  a large  extent  of  ground,  most  part  of  the 
the  archbishop’s  palace,  college  of  Pius  V.,  and  houses  having  only  a ground-floor.  The  streets 
several  noble  residences,  are  worthy  of  notice;  arc  very  broad,  and  the  market-place  is  of  great 
there  are  5 hospitals,  one  of  which  is  a large  cs-  size.  The  entrance  to  the  town  from  the  N.  is  by 
tablishment  for  medical  treatment  of  all  kinds,  a good  bridge  of  three  arches,  built  of  stone  and 
several  asylums,  prisons,  barracks,  and  a theatre,  brick ; near  which  is  the  glorieta,  a large  circular 
Valencia  Is  one  of  those  cities  in  which  traces  of  space  where  the  inhabs.  meet  in  the  evening  for 
Moorish  dominion  are  the  most  visible;  not  in  dancing  and  festivity.  Humboldt  says,  ‘ft  is 
any  splendid  Alhambra  or  Alcazar,  but  in  every  regretted,  anil  perhaps  justly,  that  Valencia  has 
day  sights  and  common  objects,  (iateways  are  not  become  the  capital  of  the  country.'  Itssitua- 
occasionally  seen  sculptured  in  marble  upon  Moor-  tion  near  Puerto  Cabello,  with  which  it  is  said  to 
ish  designs;  stones  over  the  doors,  or  underneath  communicate  by  a good  road,  gives  it  many  ad- 
the  windows,  show  by  their  chiselled  marks  their  vantages,  and  it  is  a place  of  brisk  traffic.  But  it 
ancient  fashioners.  All  the  Moorish  tokens  also  has  the  great  ilisad vantage  of  l>eing  infested  with 
distinguishing  the  pop.  of  Seville,  Malaga,  and  white  ants,  whose  excavations  underground  at 
San  Felipe,  are  fouud  in  even  greater  distinctness  certain  seasons  become  very  dangerous  to  the 
in  Valencia.  buildings  of  the  city. 
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The  Lake  of  Valencia,  or  Tacarignn,  is  lamer 
than  the  Lake  of  Neufch&tal  in  Switzerland,  but 
in  its  general  form  it  has  a nearer  resemblance  to 
that  of  Geneva,  which  is  about  the  same  height 
above  the  sea.  The  opposite  banks  of  the  lake 
also  offer  a similar  contrast.  Those  on  the  S.  ore 
desert  and  almost  uninhabited,  and  a screen  of 
high  mountains  gives  them  a gloomy  and  mono- 
tonous appearance  ; the  N.  shore,  on  the  contrary, 
is  cheerful,  pastoral,  and  set  off  with  sugar,  coffee, 
and  cotton  plantations.  There  are  numerous 
islands  in  this  lake,  the  waters  of  which  are 
gmduallv  diminishing.  Its  mean  depth  is  from 
12  to  15  fathoms;  where  deepest,  it  is  not  more 
than  40  fathoms.  It  abounds  with  fish,  and  is 
used  for  the  purposes  of  commerce ; but  it  is  a 
singular  fact,  that  for  more  than  two  centuries 
none  of  its  navigators  ever  thought  of  using  a 
sail.  An  English  traveller,  of  no  very  distant 
period,  says  that  a native  of  Biscay,  settled  in 
Valencia,  had  then  first  tried  the  eX|K.ariment, 
‘and  the  circumstance  formed  no  small  part  of  the 
Conversation  of  those  who  were  assembled  at  the 
pulperia  of  lat  Cabrera.* 

\ ALKNCIENNES  (an.  Vulmtiana),  a town  of 
France,  de'p.  du  Kurd,  cap.  arrond.;  on  the  Scheldt, 
where  it  is  joined  by  the  Klinnelle,  2#  m.  SSE. 
Lille,  on  the  railway  from  Paris  to  Brussels. 
Pop.  24,966  In  1861.  Valenciennes  is  a secondary 
fortress,  and  has  a citadel  constructed  by  Vauban. 
It  is  tolerably  well  built,  but  ill  laid  out;  a jwirt 
of  it  was  much  damaged  bv  the  severe  bombard- 
ment it  received  in  1793,  the  marks  of  which  are 
still  visible.  The  Scheldt  intersects  the  town 
from  N.  to  S.,  dividing  it  into  two  unequal  parts. 
There  are  several  public  buildings.  The  town- 
linll.  built  in  1612,  is  of  mixed  architecture,  highly 
decorated,  and  contains  some  tine  apartments ; the 
2d  story  is  appropriated  to  a picture  gallon’,  in 
which  are  some  works  by  Kubens.  Attached  to  it 
is  a belfry,  constructed  in  the  18th  century,  180  ft. 
in  height.  The  lower  part  of  a handsome  theatre 
senes  for  a corn-hnll.  The  general  hospital, 
founded  in  1751,  is  one  of  the  largest  establish- 
ment* of  its  kind.  The  public  library  bus  18.000 
vols..  and  the  museum  of  natural  history  is  rich 
in  collections.  There  are  military  and  foundling 
hospitals,  barracks,  magazines,  an  arsenal,  a col- 
lege, and  an  academy  of  the  fine  arts  founded  in 
17x2.  Besides  Valenciennes  lace,  a good  deal  of 
line  cambric,  cotton  yarn,  hosiery,  and  blankets, 
iron  plate  mid  nails,  starch,  saltpetre,  linseed  oil, 
chicory,  earthenware,  and  toys  are  made  in  the 
town,  which  has  also  cotton-printing  works,  tan- 
neries, distilleries,  and  salt  refineries ; and  a con- 
siderable trade  in  wine,  brandy,  oil,  soap,  timber, 
and  charcoal. 

Valenciennes  has  sustained  several  sieges,  the 
most  memorable  of  which  took  place  in  1793, 
when  it  was  invested  by  an  Anglo- Austrian  army 
under  the  Duke  of  York,  to  whom  it  surrendered 
at  the  end  of  six  weeks,  during  which  the  be- 
siegers sustained  great  loss.  It  was  retaken  by 
the  French  from  the  Austrians  in  the  ensuing 
year.  Among  the  many  distinguished  natives  of 
this  town  have  been — Froissart,  the  historian  of 
chivalry,  Watteau,  the  (jainter,  and  D’Argenson, 
the  minister. 

VALERY  (ST.),  usually  called  St.  Valery -on- 
C’oux,  a town  and  sea-port  of  France,  ddp.  Scine- 
Inferieure,  cap.  cant.;  on  the  British  Channel, 
88^  m*  MW.  by  N.  Rouen.  Pop.  4,710  in  1861. 
Its  port,  enclosed  between  two  cliffs,  is  small,  and 
not  tit  for  the  accommodation  of  vessels  of  con- 
aiderable  burden.  St.  Valery  has  manufactures  of 
soda  and  cotton  thread,  with  some  trade  in  the 
exportation  of  Eoutn  fabrics,  and  in  the  importa- 
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lion  of  timber,  dried  fish,  and  com.  Many  of  it* 
inlialm.  are  engaged  in  the  cod,  herring,  and 
mackerel  fisheries,  and  thev  enjoy  the  reputation 
of  beinp  good  seamen.  *1116  country  round  is 
mostly  in  pasture. 

St.Valery-sur-Somme  is  another  sea-port  town, 
on  the  N.  coast  of  France,  flop.  Somme,  1 1 m. 
NW.  Abbeville,  on  a branch  line  of  the  railway 
from  Ainien*  to  Boulogne.  Pop.  3,456  in  1861. 
Its  port  is  much  larger  than  that  belonging  to  the 
above  town,  and  admits  vessels  of  from  300  to  400 
tons.  It  has  large  salt  magazines,  with  manu- 
factures of  cordage  and  sail-cloth,  and  a brisk 
general  traffic. 

V A I. ETTA  (I.A).  See  Malta. 

VALLADOLID  (an  Pintia),  a city  of  Spain, 
cap.  prov.  and  dcp.  of  its  own  name,  in  Old  Castile, 
on  the  Pisuerga,  where  it  is  joined  by  its  tribu- 
tary, the  Esqneva;  78  m.  SW.  Burgos,  and  100  m. 
NW.  Madrid,  on  the  railway  from  Burgos  to 
Madrid.  Pop.  89.519  in  1857.  The  city  stands 
in  a plain  hounded  by  limestone  hills,  and  Is  sur- 
rounded by  an  old  wall,  which  encloses  a large  ex- 
tent of  ground.  It  is  full  of  edifices,  which,  (luring 
the  reign  of  Philip  III.,  who  made  it  his  constant 
residence,  were  the  palaces  of  his  great  officers 
and  nobility.  Being  abandoned  by  their  owners, 
who  followed  the  court  in  all  its  different  emigra- 
tions, they  are  fallen  to  decay,  and  exhibit  n pic- 
ture of  the  utmost  desolation.  The  private  houses 
are  ill-built  and  ugly.  The  great  square,  some 
streets  built  upon  jmrticoes.  and  many  colleges 
and  convents,  are  still  grand,  and  denote  some- 
thing of  former  magnificence;  but,  in  general, 
Valladolid  has  the  appearance  of  having  been  run 
up  in  a hurry  to  receive  the  court,  and  as  if  it  bad 
been  meant  to  rebuild  it  afterwards,  at  leisure,  of 
more  durable  materials  than  had  brick  and  mud, 
the  composition  of  most  of  its  present  houses. 
Upon  passing  the  first  gate  from  the  Madrid  road, 
the  traveller  enters  the  campo  grande , a spacious 
area  surrounded  by  17  convents,  the  scene  of  re- 
pented auto  da  fe. 

Valladolid  fas  numerous  churches,  convents, 
chapels,  colleges,  hospitals,  and  asylums,  though, 
except  some  of  the  religious  buildings,  none  de- 
serve much  notice.  The  cathedral,  an  unfinished 
edifice,  built  by  Juan  de  Herrera,  at  the  expense 
of  Philip  II.,  wns  intended  to  have  been  one  of 
the  most  sumptuous  in  S|»ain  ; but  it  is  heavy 
and  inelegant.  The  church  and  convent  of  St. 
Benito  are  handsome,  but  the  church  of  St.  Paul 
is  most  worth  attention,  from  itsgeneral  elegance, 
and  the  finish  of  its  bas-reliefs  and  ornaments, 
which,  after  a lapse  of  300  years,  seem  to  have 
suffered  little  by  their  exposure  to  the  weather. 
The  royal  chancery  is  a large  and  tine  structure 
in  the  Tuscan  order.  The  old  palace,  in  w-hich 
Philip  II.  and  III.  were  bom,  is  an  utter  ruin. 

Valladolid  has  a university  founded  by  Alonzo 
XI.  in  1346:  it  was  formerly  distinguished  for  its 
school  of  jurisprudence,  and"  continued  to  tlourish 
till  the  end  of  last  century ; and  it  appears  even 
now,  to  be  more  frequented  than  Salamanca. 
Among  the  colleges  of  the  citv  were  one  for  the 
Scotch  and  one  for  the  English,  l»oth  of  which 
were  well  endowed.  The  school  of  the  fine  arts  is 
privileged  as  an  academy,  and  has  a superior  col- 
lection of  models  in  sculpture,  architecture,  and 
painting. 

Valladolid  was  formerly  an  opulent  commercial 
city,  but  its  manufactures  of  woollen  stuffs,  bats, 
silk  ribands,  linen  and  cotton  yarn,  | wiper, 
liquorice,  perfumery,  earthenware,  and  leather, 
are  now  little  more  than  sufficient  for  the  supplv 
of  the  town:  its  trade,  however,  would  most  pro- 
Iwbly  increase  were  the  Pisuerga  made  navigable 
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to  the  Donro,  only  10  m.  distant.  The  country  it  and  the  plaza  are  a nnmber  of  low  buildings 
round  produces  white  wine,  of  good  quality,  and  sheds,  termed  the  arsenal.  In  the  N.  quarter 
madder,  silk,  and  olives,  and  coal  is  said  to  abound  of  the  town,  in  a recess  larger  than  the  other 
in  the  neighbourhood.  ravines,  is  a collection  of  narrow  lanes  and  mean 

Valladolid  is  the  see  of  a bishop,  under  the  houses;  and  many  isolated  dwellings  are  scat- 
archbishop  of  Iturgos,  the  residence  of  a captain-  tcred  alxxit  among  the  bills,  the  only  access  to 
general  and  military  intendant.  It  was  incor-  which  is  by  winding  foot-paths.  The  suburb 

Iiorated  as  a city,  and  made  a bishop’s  see  by  < Almendral,  on  the  sandy  shore  to  the  8.,  is  more 
’bilip  II..  and  was  the  residence  of  the  court  from  regularly  laid  out:  the  houses  here,  whore  there 
his  time  till  that  of  Philip  IV.,  who  removed  to  has  been  move  room  to  build,  consist  mostly  of  a 
Madrid.  Columbus,  the  discoverer  of  the  New  ground-floor  only ; but  in  the  town  of  Valparaiso 
World,  expired  in  this  city  on  the  20th  May,  all  have  stories  above  the  ground-floor.  They 
1606,  are  in  general  painted  of  lively  colours.  About 

Vai.ladoijd,  or  Mkchoacax,  acity  of  Mexico,  rlie  middle  of  the  Almendral  are  the  mins  of  the 
cap.  intend,  of  same  name,  in  a fine  valley,  120  m,  I church  and  convent  of  Iji  Merced,  which,  like 
WNW.  Mexico.  Its  pop.,  early  in  the  present  ] many  other  buildings  in  Valparaiso,  was  destroyed 
century,  was  estimated  at  18,000,  and  is  probably  by  the  earthquake  of  1822, 
ala>ut  the  same  at  present.  Mr.  Ward  says  The  bay  of  Valparaiso  is  open  to  the  N.,  but 
(Mexico,  ii.  374), 4 1 know  few  places  the  approach  ' sheltered  by  heights  on  all  other  sides;  and  the 
to  which  (from  the  N.)  is  so  tedious  as  that  to  holding  ground  being  mostly  a stiff  clay,  offers  a 
Valladolid.  For  more  than  two  hours  you  see  j secure  anchorage,  except  during  N.  gales.  Op- 
the  city  apparently  below  you,  while  the  road  posite  the  custom-house,  100  vards  from  the  shore, 
continues  to  wind  among  the  surrounding  hills.  I there  are  5 fat  bums  water,  which  suddenly  deepens 
At  length  n rapid  descent  conducts  you  to  the  ! to  10  and  20  fathoms ; at  the  distance  of 300  yards, 
plain,  where  a long  causeway,  built  across  a ) ami  in  the  centre  of  the  bay,  are  from  26  to  80 
marsh,  forms  the  entrance  to  the  town.  The  j fathoms.  The  harlsmr  is  defended  by  the  castle, 
suburbs  are  poor  and  insignificant,  but  the  high  : and  2 forts  at  the  X.  end  of  the  Almendral,  and 
street  is  fine,  and  the  cathedral,  standing  alone  ] another  fort  inland.  There  is  no  mole,  nor  any 
and  open,  has  a very  imposing  effect.  The  view  facility  for  landing  gcoda,  except  by  launches, 
of  the  town  from  the  Mexico  side  is  beautiful:  which  are  moored  to  the  shore,  and  across  which 
gardens  and  orchards  form  the  foreground  ; while  all  packages  are  brought  on  men’s  shoulders;  or 
the  lofty  aqueduct,  erected  toward  the  end  of  the  by  boats,  which,  however,  can  land  in  nil  weathers 
last  century,  the  gorgeous  churches,  and  a hold  in  the  Fisherman’s  Hay,  between  the  castle  am! 
range  of  mountains  behind,  till  up  the  remaining  Fort  St.  Antonio.  There  are  generally  aconsider- 
space.  Nearly  all  the  public  edifices,  not  imme-  r.ble  number  of  vessels  in  the  bay,  the  greater  part 
d iatcly  connected  with  the  government,  are  due  British  and  American;  and  Valparaiso  continues 
to  the  munificence  of  the  bishops,  most  of  whom  to  be  the  central  depot  for  the  trade  of  Chili, 
have  contributed  to  enrich  or  adorn  the  town.  Large  quantities  of  com  are  shipped  here  for 
The  cathedral,  hospitals,  and  aqueduct  are  nil  the  Callao  and  Panama,  esj>ecially  the  former.  Wheat, 
works  of  the  church.  The  first  is  a magnificent  tallow,  hides,  copper,  the  precious  metals,  indigo, 
building  and  wealthy,  though  despoiled  of  much  wool,  and  sarsaparilla  are  among  the  principal 
of  its  treasures  during  the  revolution.’  Valladolid  exports.  The  market  of  Valparaiso  is  well  sup- 
lias  a handsome  public  promenade;  and  its  plied  with  meat,  poultry,  fish,  bread,  fruit  nml 
climate  is  temperate,  as  it  stands  nearly  6,400  ft.  vegetables,  at  very  moderate  prices  and  of  good 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Iturbidc,  the  short-  quality;  and  its  climule  is  generally  agreeable, 
lived  emperor  of  Mexico,  was  a native  of  this  VAN,  a city  and  considerable  lake  of  Asiatic 
citv.  Turkey,  pach.  of  same  name,  the  city  being  on 

VALOGNES,  a town  of  France,  de'p.  Manche,  the  E.  bank  of  the  lake;  140  m.  N.  by  E.  Mosul, 
cap.  arrond..  on  the  Meniere t,  12  m.  SE.  Cher-  and  1-15  m.  SE.  Erzeroum.  Pop.  estimated  at 
Lairg,  on  the  railway  from  Paris  to  Cherbourg.  50,000.  The  inhabs.  consist  of  Turks,  Kurds,  and 
Pop.  5,812  in  1861.  Valognes  is  a well  built  Armenians.  The  town  is  situated  in  a fine  plain, 
tow  n,  and  has  a handsome  communal  college  and  covered  with  gardens,  nearly  5,600  feet  above 
public  library,  with  15,000  printed  volumes:  the  sea,  at  the  SW.  foot  of  an  isolated  rock,  on  » 
manufactures,  on  a small  scale,  of  earthenware,  which  is  its  citadel.  It  is  inclosed  with  double 
lace,  gloves,  and  leather ; and  some  trade  in  pro-  walls  of  mud  and  stone,  having  large  round  and 
visions  and  shell  fish  for  the  Pans  market.  The  small  square  bastions,  and  is  farther  defended, 
ancient  Homan  town  Alauna  was  situated  in  its  though  not  on  nil  sides,  bv  a ditch.  The  town 
vicinity.  In  the  middle  ages  it  had  a strong  has  2 large  Armenian  churches,  4 large  mosques, 
cattle,  which,  however,  has  been  totally  destroyed,  several  baths,  and  caravanserais.  The  great 
Tourneur,  the  translator  of  Shakspeare,  and  the  boast  and  dependence  of  Van  is  its  gardens,  which 
celebrated  anatomist  Vicq-d’Azvr,  were  natives  cover  an  extensive  area  between  the  city  and  the 
of  Valognes.  * mountains.  They  comprise  vineyards,  orchards, 

VALPARAISO,  the  principal  sea-port  town  of  melon -grounds,  and  fields.  In  summer  the 
Chili,  prov.  Santiago,  on  the  Pacific,  60  m.  NNW.  inhabs.  of  the  town  mostly  reside  in  the  gardens, 
Santiago.  Pop.  75,000  in  1856.  Valparaiso  is  the  roads  in  which  being  lined  with  houses,  the 
inconvenient  and  ill-built,  but  its  appearance  whole  appears  like  an  extensive  village.  Streams, 
from  the  sea  is  imposing,  beiug  built,  somewhat  bordered  with  willows,  run  through  the  main 
like  Hastings,  at  the  foot  of  a precipitous  range  avenues.  The  castle  on  the  NE.  side  of  the  town 
of  hills.  It  consists  chiefly  of  a straggling,  long  is  built  on  a high  and  abrupt  limestone  rock,  and, 
street,  or  rather  terrace,  for  it  is  built  only  on  one  if  the  works  were  in  proper  repair  anti  efficiently 
side,  with  some  narrow  and  inconvenient  thorough-  manned,  would  be  all  but  impregnable.  There 
fares  leading  out  of  it  up  the  several  ravines.  In  arc  some  very  extensive  excavations  in  this  r<»ck. 
one  of  these  is  the  plaza,  a small  triangular  space.  The  trade  of  Van  is  inconsiderable.  About  500 
where  the  market  is  held;  and  near  it  are  the  looms  are  employed  in  manufacturing  coarse 
principal  church,  the  Dominican  ami  Franciscan  I calicoes  from  cotton  im|K>rted  from  Persia,  mostly 
chapels.  A little  to  the  X.  is  the  castle  of  An-  j for  home  consumption,  though  some  are  sent  to 
tonio.  mounting  about  a dozen  guns;  and  between  Hitlis  to  be  dved  and  exported.  Almost  the  oulv 
Vol.  IV.  D D 
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other  articles  of  export  from  Van  nre  fruits,  nine, 
and  pm  in,  the  produce  of  the  surrounding  gardens 
and  field*.  Kvenr  person  of  respectability  has  a 
house  in  town,  with  a country  house,  an  orchard 
and  vineyard,  and  perhaps  a few  fields. 

Van  is  very  ancient.  The  walls  of  the  castle 
arc  in  part  Cyclopean,  and  many  inscriptions  in 
the  cuneiform  character  have  l>een  discovered  in 
the  town  and  its  environs.  It  is  even  affirmed 
that  the  castle  was  originally  founded  by  Scroi- 
ramis;  hut  it  is  needless  to  say  that  there  is  no 
evidence  by  which  to  support  this  very  improbable 
statement.  Timour  Bee,  or  Tamerlane,  who  took 
Van  towards  the  close  of  the  14th  century,  is 
said,  by  the  Persian  writers,  to  have  endeavoured, 
though  ineffectually,  to  destroy  its  ancient  tuonu- 
merits. 

The  Lake  Van,  the  Ar»im  of  Ptolevnv,  is  of  a 
very  irregular  shape ; greatest  length,  NK.  to  S\\\, 
70  m. ; greatest  breadth  about  28  ro.  Area  esti- 
mated at  1,000  geogr.  sq.  m.  (CJeog.  Joum.,  x.) 
It  seldom  freezes  to  anv  distance  from  the  shore, 
except  at  its  NK.  end,  where,  being  shallow,  in 
severe  winters,  it  may  be  crossed  on  the  ice.  It 
has  several  islands,  on  one  of  which  is  an  Ar- 
menian monastery.  It  is  navigated  by  5 or  6 
crazy  boats,  which  are  sometimes  employed  to 
convey  cotton  cloths  to  Tadvau  on  their  way  to 
Bitlis,  bringing  Imck  grain  and  timber.  Krom  the 
many  wildfowl  that  frequent  if,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  fish  abound  in  the  lake;  the  fishery,  how- 
ever, occupies  very  few  bands. 

VANCOl’VKK’S  ISLAND,  a large  island  be- 
longing to  Great  Britain,  on  the  MV.  const  of  N. 
America,  being  the  roost  southerly  of  our  posses- 
sions in  that  quarter.  It  stretches  in  a NMV. 
and  SSE.  direction,  between  the  48th  and  51st 
degs.  N.  lnt.  and  the  123rd  and  129lh  (legs.  \V. 
long.,  being  alxmt  300  m.  in  length,  by  from  40 
to  50  m.  in  breadth.  It  is  separated  from  the 
continent  by  what  is  in  most  parts  a narrow 
channel,  called  on  the  S.  the  Straits  of  Fuca;  in 
the  middle,  where  it  is  the  widest,  the  Gulf  of 
Georgia ; and,  on  the  N..  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound. 
The  island  was  originally  sup;>nsed  to  form  part 
of  the  continent  of  North  America,  or  New  Albion, 
as  it  was  then  called.  In  April,  1702,  Captain 
George  Vancouver  of  the  royal  navy  entered 
the  Straits  of  Fuca,  and,  surveying  and  exploring 
as  he  proceeded,  passed  into  the  ocean  by  a passage 
considerably  to  the  northward,  and  arrived  at 
Nootka  Sound  in  August  of  the  same  year,  having 
thus  circumnavigated  the  land,  and  determined 
its  separate  existence  as  an  island.  He  named  it 
the  island  of  Quadra  and  Vancouver  out  of  com- 
pliment to  Seller  Quadra,  the  Spanish  commandant 
at  Nootka.  The  former  name  has,  however,  fallen 
into  desuetude,  and  the  island  is  now  generally 
known  and  recognised  as  Vancouver's  Island. 

The  mountains  are  generally  covered  with  pine, 
but  rise,  beyond  the  reach  of  vegetation,  to  the 
height  of  lfi, 000  feet.  The  soil  is  fertile  and 
capable  of  successful  cultivation.  Coal,  good  in 
quality,  has  been  found  at  many  points,  and  has 
been  worked  to  a considerable  extent  at  Nanaimo 
on  the  east  coast.  The  climate  is  beautiful,  more 
especially  from  early  summer  to  late  autumn,  or 
what  is  commonly  called  the  Indian  summer, 
somewhat  resembling  that  of  the  south-west  of 
England  without  the  rain. 

The  capital  of  the  island  is  Victoria,  situated  at 
its  south  eastern  extremity,  a nourishing  town  of 
7.000  inhabitants.  The  number  of  the  aliorigines 
has  been  estimated  at  about  17,000.  Victoria  is 
a free  port  for  goods  open  to  the  commerce  of 
all  nations : a small  due  is  levied  upon  shipping 
by  way  of  an  entrance  and  clearance  fee. 


VAN  DIEMEN’S  LAND 
. The  revenue  of  Vancouver's  Island  is  raised  In* 
direct  taxation,  a tax  of  one  per  cent.  u[x>n  the 
assessed  value  of  real  estate,  and  specific  tax  on 
certain  professions  and  trades  taring  imposed.  The 
taxes  levied  in  1363  and  tlieir  amounts  were  an 
follows 


Real  F.*tate  Tax 
Trade  Licence* 
Liquor  Licence* 
llartiour  Dues 
1'ofUtgv  Dues 

. i ; 

£8.854 
3.6*7 
4.!*!  4 

465 

Total  . 

. 21,4*1 

Imports. 

1860  £646.108 
1661  414,215 

j 186} 

1 1863 

£758428 

797,296 

Rxvknub  AXD  ExrKMUTT'R*. 

1861  £24.024  £28.59} 

1864  73.776  63,. '>89 

Till  1849,  Vancouver’s  Island  was  only  occa- 
sionally resorted  toby  the  servants  of  the  H udson’s 
Bay  and  Puget's  Sound  Companies;  but  in  that 
year  a lease  of  the  island  was  granted  to  the  for- 
mer company  for  10  years.  The  imperial  govern- 
ment, however,  reserved  to  itself  the  right  of  re- 
suming it  at  the  expiration  of  this  period,  on 
certain  conditions.  Accordingly,  in  1859,  it  was 
made  a British  colony;  Mr.  Douglas,  who  had 
acted  as  governor  under  the  Hudson’*  Bay  Coni- 
|ianv,  was  confirmed  in  that  appointment.  The 
governor  »*  assisted  by  an  executive  and  a legis- 
lative council,  nominated  by  the  crown,  and  by 
an  assembly  of  15  members,  elected  by  inhabit- 
ant* posseted  of  a 12/,  rental ; or  a freehold  of 
2U/.  acres  of  land,  or  of  the  value  of  50/.  In  1865 
there  were  1,051  registered  elector*  in  the  island. 

VAN  DIEMEN’S  LAND,  or  TASMANIA,  an 
island  and  colonial  settlement,  Itelongingio  (treat 
Britain,  in  the  S.  Pacific  and  Eastern  Oceans,  olT 
the  S.  extremity  of  Australia,  from  which  it  is 
separated  bv  Bass's  Strait*  ; lietween  lat.  41°  20* 
and  43°  40'  S.,  and  long.  144°  40'  and  148°  2ft'  E. 
It  i*  shaped  like  a heart.  Area  estimated  at 
26,215  sq.m.  Pop.  58,468  in  1861,  being  83,700 
males,  and  24,768  female*.  In  1804,  the  total 
pop.  numbered  only  78,  of  w hom  68  males  ami 
10  female*.  The  country  is  in  general  hilly  or 
mountainous.  The  mountains  rise  to  3,500  or  4,000 
ft.,  not  forming  continuous  ranges,  a*  in  the  ad- 
jacent continent,’  but  generally  isolated  peaks. 
The  surface  consists  alternately  of  elevated  table, 
lands  and  fertile  valleys,  most  part  of  it  being 
fit  either  for  cultivation  or  pasturage.  Several 
considerable  riven  water  the  colony.  The  prin- 
cipal nre  the  Derwent  and  Tamar,  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  N.  and  S.  Ksk,  all  which  rise  towards 
the  centre  of  the  island,  in  almut  lat.  42° ; the 
first  running  to  the  SE„  and  the  rest  northward. 
There  are  several  large  lakes  in  the  interior,  one 
of  which  is  60  m.  in  circ.  The  coasts  are  very 
much  indented,  and  abound  with  excellent  har- 
bours. The  climate  is  comparatively  healthy, 
being  apparently  more  congenial  to  European 
constitutions  than  that  of  Sydney.  The  winters 
are  colder,  but  the  country  seldom  suffer*  from 
those  long-continued  droughts  which  are  the  bane 
of  New  S.  Woles,  nor  from  too  much  rain.  Sand- 
stone, limestone,  and  basalt  are  among  the  prin- 
cipal geological  rocks.  Indications  of  coal  have 
been  met  wi»h,  and  iron  ore  has  been  dug  up, 
some  of  which  is  said  to  yield  as  much  as  80  per 
cent,  of  metal.  Copper,  lend,  zinc,  and  manganese 
exist,  hut  no  mines  have  been  hitherto  wrought. 
The  upper  soil  is  usually  sandy  or  argillaceous; 
or  else  consist*  of  a rich  vegetable  mould. 

There  appears  to  be  comparatively  a much  larger 
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proportion  of  good  soil  than  in  Australia:  tine 
tracts  of  land  an*  found  quite  down  to  the  borders 
of  the  sea,  n circumstance  unusual  in  the  last- 
named  continent:  and  extensive  tracts,  covered 
with  luxuriant  herbage,  and  free  from  timber  or 
underwood,  and  which,  consequently,  require  no 
clearing  on  the  part  of  settlers  previously  to  being 
ploughed,  are  met  with  in  all  parts  of  the  interior. 
Timber,  however,  is  by  no  means  scarce.  'The 
Jfnon  and  Adventure  Bay  pines,  and  the  black 
wood,  arc  peculiar  to  the  country  ; in  most  other 
respects  the  vegetable  product*,  ns  well  as  the 
animals,  are  similar  to  those  of  Australia.  A 
species  of  panther,  which  commit*  much  havoc 
among  the  flocks,  and  kangaroo  are  found  in  great 
numbers:  there  is,  however,  no  native  dog.  Poi- 
sonous reptiles  are  less  numerous  than  in  the 
adjacent  continent.  The  nboritxiunl  inhabitants, 
now  almost  extinct,  np|x*ar  to  belong  to  the  negro 
race  of  the  E.  Archijxdago : they  seem  to  be  sunk 
in  the  lowest  depths  of  barbarism ; and  are  said  to 
be  ignorant  even  of  the  most  useful  and  obvious 
arts,  as  Ashing,  and  the  construction  of  the  rudest 
canoes.  Their  numbers  have  rapidly  decreased 
since  the  establishment  of  the  whites,  and  a few 
▼ears  since  the  greater  part  of  those  remaining 
in  the  colony  were  removed  to  Flinders*  Island  in 
Bass's  Straits. 

The  settled  portions  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land 
stretch  across  the  interior  from  the  N.  to  the  SE. 
coast  along  the  courses  of  the  Derwent,  'Tamar, 
and  other  rivers.  All  the  \V.  nnd  NE.  parts  of 
the  island  are  not  merely  unsettled,  but  hardly 
even  explored. 

From  the  settlement  of  the  colon v down  to  the 
31st  December,  1862,  the  extent  of  land  granted 
and  sold  to  settlers  amounted  to  8,335,289  acres, 

1 .8 11.21*1  acres  being  at  the  same  time  held  under 
depasturing  licences.  The  plan  of  selling  the  un- 
appropriated land  by  auction  is  now  adopted  in 
this  colony,  as  in  most  others  belonging  to  Eng- 
land. The  following  table  shows  the  extent  of , 
land  under  the  various  kinds  of  crops,  and  the 
produce*t hereof,  in  the  year  1862. 


DtnerlpUon  of  Crop* 

Land  under 

Crops 

Produce 

Buihrlt 

Wheat  .... 

•0,826 

1 ,008.569 

Harley  .... 

D.470 

199,310 

Oats 

31,1.%3 

737.833 



1,912 

•it.r.4 

lu-ans  .... 

373 

7.904 

English  Grasses  for  Seed  . 

3,447 

33,804 

Ton. 

Potatoes  .... 

9,722 

39.5  3 

Turnips  .... 

1,084 

6,237 

farrot*  .... 

368 

3,382 

16,442 

Mangold  Wurrel 

1,308 

Onion*  .... 

178 

625 

Lb.. 

Tobacco  .... 

152 

310,453 

Ton.. 

Colonial  Iloy  . 

35,237 

54.506 

Bu*h*l*. 

Tares  .... 

321 

4.098 

Total  Acres  in  Culti- ) 
ration  . . J 

233,050 

- 

Maize  is  not  raised  in  the  colony,  the  climate 
being  too  cold.  Apples,  currants,  gooseberries,  and 
similar  fruit  attain  perfection,  but  the  orange, 
citron,  and  pomegranate  are  not  raised,  and  the 
grape  nnd  peach  attain  only  an  inferior  degree  of 
maturity. 

In  1862,  the  stock  of  cattle  was  returned,  in 
official  reports,  at  83,113  head;  of  horses,  20,712: 
of  sheep,  1,661,225;  of  swine,  38,101;  and  of 
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goats,  2,356.  The  subjoined  table  gives  the  total 
value  of  the  imports  and  exports,  in  each  of  the 
years  i860.  1861.  and  1862. 


1800 

ISO! 

IS*’* 

' 

€ 

€ 

JC 

Import* 

. 1.068.411 

954.517 

857,42? 

Export* 

. 962.170 

903.463 

919,641 

The  great  articles  of  export  are  wool,  whale  oil 
ami  whalctxuie,  and  bark.  The  inqsirts  comprise 
even-  description  of  manufactured  goods,  colonial 
products,  wines,  and  farming  utensil*. 

The  constitution  of  Tasmania  was  settled  bv 
local  act  (18  Viet.  No.  17);  by  this  act  a legis- 
lative council  and  house  of  assembly  are  con- 
stituted, called  the  * Parliament  of  Van  Diemen's 
I And.’  The  legislative  council  consist*  of  15 
members,  elected  for  12  electoral  districts.  Every 
member  of  the  legislative  council  holds  his  Mat 
for  6 years  from  the  day  of  his  election,  at  the 
| expiration  of  which  time  his  sent  shall  Ih*  vacant. 
The  competency  of  the  council  is  not  affected  by 
; vacancies,  so  long  as  *7  members  remain.  No 
; judge  of  the  supreme  court  can  he  a member  of 
j the  legislative  council ; 23  Viet.  cap.  43.  The 
I qualification  of  memlK*rs  is  30  years  of  age.  and 
1 a natural  bom  or  naturalised  subject.  The  quali- 
fication for  electors  is  the  possession  of  a freehold 
estate  of  60/.  annual  value.  The  house  of  as- 
sembly consists  of  30  elected  members,  and  there 
are  24  electoral  districts.  Any  natural  bom  or 
naturalised  subject  can  be  elected,  provided  that 
he  is  not  a judge  of  the  supreme  court  or  minister 
of  religion.  The  duration  of  the  assembly  is 
five  yean*. 

The  settled  part  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land  is  divided 
into  15  districts.  Holwrt  Town,  or  Hobarton.  the 
cap.,  is  in  the  district  of  same  name,  on  the  Der- 
went, about  20  m.  from  its  mouth.  l*op.  10,4411 
in  1862.  The  town  covers  about  one  sq.  m.:  it 
*tand*  upon  the  declivities  of  two  gentle  hills. 

I and  is  intersected  by  a line  stream  from  the 
I heights  of  the  Table  Mountain,  which  tower  above 
the  town  on  the  W.  to  the  height  of  3,036  feet. 
The  streets  are  wule,  and  intersect  each  other  at 
right  angles;  ami,  having  boon  from  the  first  laid 
out  on  a uniform  plan,  it  is  built  with  much 
greater  regularity  than  Sydney.  Its  houses  are 
substantial,  and  2 stories  high ; it  has  some  good 
public  buildings,  including  about  20  place*  of 
public  worship,  the  new  government  house,  in  the 
Qumo’i  P'irk.  oB  the  bonks  of  the  Dwrwent:  snda 
qnav,  close  to  which  vessels  of  the  largest  burden 
hind  and  unload.  Hobarton  possesses  one  of  the 
finest  harbour*  in  the  world.  The  Derwent,  which 
here  forms  a tine  sheet  of  water,  is  navigable  for 
ships  for  3 m.  above  the  town,  and  continues  to 
afford  a safe  passage  for  vessels  of  50  ton*  as  far  ns 
New  Norfolk,  20  m.  higher  up,  where  a ridge  of 
rocks  abruptly  put*  an  end  to  the  navigation. 
The  suburbs  of  Hobarton  are  increasing  ami  re- 
ceiving much  embellishment ; villas  arc  spring- 
ing up  in  even*  direction.  The  principal  settle- 
ment on  the  N.  side  of  the  colony  is  Launceston, 
on  tire  Tamnr.^  nlxiut  40  miles  from  its  mouth, 
ami  105  miles  N.  by  W.  Hobart  Town,  with  a pop. 
of  10,350  in  1862.  The  river  is  navigable  to  it 
for  vessel*  of  300  tons.  'The  other  towns  are  in- 
significant. 

This  island  was  originally  discovered  by  the  na- 
vigator Tasman  in  1642,  nnd  subsequently  re- 
ceived its  name  in  honour  of  a governor  of  the 
Dutch  E.  Indies.  It  was  afterwards  visited  and 
partially  explored  by  Cook,  Funreaux,  and  D’En- 
trecasteaux ; but  it  was  not  ascertained  to  lx*  an 
D D 2 
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island  till  Bass  sailed  through  the  straits  which 
liear  his  name  in  1798.  The  first  English  penal 
*et  t lenient  his  established  here  in  1 *<03.  on<l  till 
lx  1 3 it  was  a place  for  transportation  from  ( * ren t 
Britain  anil  from  New  South  Wales,  of  which 
colony  it  was  a dependency.  Transportation  to 
New  South  Wales  having  ceased  in  the  year  1841, 
Tasmania,  to  which  had  been  annexed  Norfolk 
Island,  became  the  only  colony  to  which  criminals 
from  (Sreit  Britain  were  sent:  hut  this  ceased 
in  1853,  when  transportation  to  Tasmania  was 
abolished. 

VANNES,  a town  and  sea-port  of  France,  dcp. 
Morhihan.of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  nt  the  Uittom  of 
the  Gulf  of  Morbihan;  G3  m.  WNW.  Nantes,  on 
the  railway  from  Nantes  to  Brest.  Pop,  14,564 
in  1861.  The  town  was  formerly  fort  i tied,  and 
entered  by  six  gates,  five  of  which,  with  some 
towers,  still  remain.  It  is  clustered  around  its 
cathedra],  and  except  one  or  two  tolerable  streets 
is  irregularly  and  hadlv  built.  The  cathedral, 
rebuilt  in  the  loth  century,  is  a massive,  but  , 
heavy  editicc;  in  its  interior,  however,  are  some  , 
good  monument*  and  paintings.  It  has  another 
church  and  several  ehapels.  one  of  which,  at-  { 
ta<  h d to  the  communal  college,  is  of  good  archi-  i 
teciure.  The  prefecture  is  an  ancient  custle,  amt  ! 
n convent  has  been  converted  into  the  residence 
of  the  bishop.  There  were  formerly  many  mo- 
nastic establishments  at  Vannes : hut  their  build- 
ings have  now  mostly  received  other  destinations, 
and  one  is  appropriated  to  the  hutitutiun  tlu  Pert! 
Kternel , which,  besides  boarding  and  educating 
60  poor  girls,  has  a great  many  out-scholar*  re-  ■ 
reiving  primary  instruction.  The  editice,  now  the  | 
theatre,  has  served  at  different  periods  for  the 
meetings  of  the  states  of  Brittany  and  the  par- 
liament of  Kennea.  Vannes  hns  3 hospitals,  a 
communal  college,  school  of  navigation,  a p*dv- 
mnthic  society,  established  in  1826,  for  the  culture 
of  the  arts  and  sciences,  a public  library  of  8,000 
volumes,  and  manufactures  of  coarse  cloths,  linen 
and  cotton  yarn,  and  lace.  Its  jmrt  is  small,  and 
the  entrance  being  shallow,  it  is  fit  only  for  ves- 
sels of  small  burden ; on  one  of  its  sides  is  a 
planted  promenade,  and  on  the  other  are  slips  for 
building  boats  and  small  craft. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  Vannes  occupies  the 
site  of  Dariorigum , the  cap.  of  the  Veneti ; but 
the  belter  opinion  seems  to  be  that  the  latter  was 
about  5 m.  N.  by  W.  Vannes,  at  I,ocmariaker, 
where  the  remains  of  a circus  and  Homan  road  are 
still  extant. 

VARf  ft  maritime  drfp.  of  France,  reg.  SE., 
between  lat.  43°  and  44°  X.,  and  long.  5°  40'  and 
7°  16*  E. ; having  W.  the  dtfp.  Bouche*  du-Khone, 
N.  the  Baasca-Alpea,  NE.  the  dep-  of  Alpes  Mari- 
time*, from  which  it  is  serrated  by  the  river 
Vnr,  and  E.  and  S.  the  Mediterranean.  Aren, 
608,325  hectares.  Pop.  315,526  in  1861.  The 
surface,  particularly  in  the  N.  and  E.,  is  mostly 
covered  with  ramifications  of  the  Alps,  consisting 
of  primitive  or  calcareous  formations  covered  with 
n gravelly  and  arid  soil.  The  dcp.  is,  however, 
well  watered,  mid  on  the  hanks  of  some  of  the 
rivers,  as  the  V nr  and  Argons,  are  some  very  fer- 
tile tracts.  The  Vur,  whence  the  dep.  derives  its 
name,  rises  in  the  dep.  of  the  Basses- Alpes,  about 
6 m.  SE.  Colmar,  and,  after  running  generally 
southward,  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  at  St. 
Laurent,  3^  m.  SVV.  Nice,  after  a course  of  68  m., 
for  about  half  of  which  it  is  navigable  for  rafts. 
The  Estcron  and  Vesoubia  are  its  chief  tri-  j 
butanes,  no  towns  of  much  consideration  are  on  j 
its  banks.  Numerous  lagoons  and  marshes  bonier 
the  coast  of  this  di{p.,  which  is  generally  abrupt,  ] 
rocky,  and  indented  with  numerous  inlets.  The 
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arable  lands  an*  estimated  to  comprise  118,052 
hectares;  vineyards,  67,657  do.;  woods,  230,700 
do.;  and  wastes,  about  187,8(8)  do.  Agriculture 
is  very  backward,  and  the  supply  of  corn  Is  in- 
adequate for  the  consumption  ol  half  the  pop.: 
the  produce  in  wine,  olives,  and  fmits  of  various 
: kinds  is,  however,  considerable.  Capers,  oranges, 
lemon.*,  chesnuts,  and  perfumery  are  among  the 
principal  exports.  Grasse  is  especially  famous 
for  its  essences  and  liqueurs;  and  roses,  jasmines, 
and  other  tiower*  are  grown  there  and  elsew  here 
in  large  quantities  for  their  manufacture.  The 
forests  comprise  many  cork-trees,  and  bottle  corks 
an*  made  in  several  places.  Kermca  and  a little 
tobacco  are  among  the  other  products.  Few  horses 
or  cattle,  but  a good  many  mules,  are  bred.  Lead, 
coal,  copper,  iron,  and  manganese  art'  met  with, 
though  very  few  mines  are  wrought.  The  tunny 
and  anchovy  fisheries  are  of  considerable  import- 
ance,  and  coral  of  good  quality  is  fished  up  on  the 
coast.  Manufactures  of  no  great  consequence ; 
hut  silk  twist,  perfumer}’,  soap,  paper,  and  leather 
are  produced  to  some  extent.  The  dep.  is  divided 
into  4 arrond.;  chiefs  towns,  Draguiguan,  the 
cap.,  Toulon,  Brignolles,  and  Grasse. 

VAKINAS.  a town  of  Venezuela,  cap.  prov.,  on 
a tributary  of  the  Apure,  300  m.  SVV.  Caracas. 
Pop.  estimated  at  6,000.  It  is  the  principal  mart 
for  the  excellent  tobacco  grown  in  its  prov. ; hut 
has  also  a considerable  trade  in  sugar,  coffee, 
cotton,  indigo,  and  cattle,  which  are  mostly  ex- 
ports! by  w ay  of  the  Apure  and  Orinoco. 

VARNA,  a fortified  town  and  sea-port  of  Eu- 
ropean  Turkey,  prov.  Bulgaria,  on  the  Black  Sea, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Pravndi,  47  m.  E.  Schumla ; 
lat.  43°  12'  N..  long.  27°  54'  E.  Pop.  estimated  nt 
16.000.  The  f*»rt ideations  have  been  considerably 
enlarged  and  strengthened  since  it  was  occupied 
by  the  Russians  in  1820.  Though  the  residence 
j of  a pacha,  it  is  hut  indifferently  built,  and  hns 
only  an  open  roadstead.  The  latter,  however, 
I being  sheltered  from  NW.  winds,  which  are  the 
j most  to  be  feared  in  this  sen.  and  having  good 
, holding  ground,  presents  but  little  danger.  Varna 
j has  always  been  a principal  port  for  the  shipment 
I of  wheat  and  other  Bulgarian  produce  to  Con- 
stantinople; and  latterly  her  importance  in  this 
respect  has  been  greatly  increased,  and  she  now 
supplies  corn  to  all  part*  of  the  Levant ; she,  also, 
exports  considerable  quantities  of  tallow,  with 
hides,  cheese,  dried  beef,  and  wool.  The  imports 
consist  principally  of  manufactured  goods,  espe- 
cially cottons  and  cotton  twist,  colonial  produce, 
spirits,  and  oil. 

A great  battle  was  fought  near  Varna  on  the 
10th  of  Nov.  1444,  between  the  Hungarians  and 
their  allies,  under  their  king  Ladislaus.  assisted 
by  the  famous  John  llunniadcs,  and  the  Turks, 
under  their  sultan,  Amurath  II.  The  Christians, 
j who  had  broken  a truce  which  they  had  a short 
while  before  solemnly  sworn  to  observe,  suffered 
severely  for  their  perudv;  their  king  having  been 
killed  in  the  battle,  Huuniades  taken  prisoner, 
and  their  army  totally  defeated. 

VASTO  (an.  I/istnutum).  a town  and  sea-port 
j of  Southern  Italy,  prov.  Cliieti,  on  the  Adriatic, 

1 31  m.  SE.  Cliieti.  Pop.  11,455  in  1862.  The 
town  is  walled,  and  1ms  two  collegiate  churches, 
one  of  which  is  said  to  occupy  the  site  of  a 
temple  of  Ceres,  several  convents,  and  hospitals, 
with  many  good  private  buildings.  Its  inhabs, 
are  mostly  occupied  in  the  manufacture  of  earth- 
enware, iu  fishing,  and  the  cultivation  of  olive* 
and  vines.  On  the  1st  of  April,  1816,  this  town 
was  the  theatre  of  an  extraordinary  catuatrophe, 
by  which  it  was  partially  destroyed  by  a sudden 
falling  in  and  sliding  of  the  soil,  supposed  to  have 
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been  occasioned  by  the  escape  of  subterranean 
water. 

VAUCLUSE,  a d^p.  of  France,  rep.  SE.,  between 
lat.  43°  40'  and  44°  25'  X.,  and  long.  4°  40'  and 
b°  45'  K.,  having  X.  the  dep.  Drome,  E.  Basses- 
Al|»es,  S.  Bouches-du- Rhone,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the.  Durunce,  and  W.  the  Rhone, 
separating  it  from  Gard.  Area,  354,770  hectares. 
Pop.  208,255  in  1 Hf»  1 . The  general  slope  of  this 
d«*p.  is  to  the  W.,  in  which  direction  it  is  traversed 
by  many  small  tributaries  of  the  Rhone.  Soil, 
mostly  calcareous,  out  it  is  only  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  the  larger  rivers  that  it  possesses 
much  fertility.  The  arable  lands  are  estimated 
to  comprise  157,738  hectares;  vineyards,  28,594 
do.;  woods,  62,141  do.;  willow  plantations,  2,717 
do.:  and  heaths  and  wastes,  67,760  do.  Agri- 
culture, though  still  very  backward,  is  said,  of 
late  years,  to  have  made  considerable  progress. 
Oxen,  horses,  or  mules  are  used  indifferently  for 
the  plough,  but  the  lust  are  principally  employed. 
The  scarcity  of  other  manure  obliges  the  farmers 
to  cut  the  wild  box  on  the  hills,  which,  being 
macerated  and  suffered  to  rot,  is  used  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  found  peculiarly  suitable  for  manuring 
vines.  Wine  and  silk  are  among  the  most  im- 
portant products  of  the  ddp. : the  produce  of 
wine  may  he  estimated  at  about  500,001)  hecto- 
litres, of  which  a considerable  portion  is  exported. 
The  best  wines  are  those  of  Coteau-brule,  near 
Avignon,  ami  of  Choteauiieuf,  4$  leagues  from 
Orange.  Speaking  generally,  howevei,  too  little 
attention  is  paid  to  the  culture  and  care  of  the 
vine.  The  produce  of  wheat  is  insufficient  for 
home  consumption,  but  a good  deal  of  rye,  and 
some  maize,  barlev,  buckwheat,  ami  potatoes  are 
grown,  besides  saffron,  madder,  and  coriander  and 
aui.se  seeds.  Almonds  ami  other  fruits,  and  es- 
sence of  lavender,  are  among  the  exports.  Arti- 
ficial grasses  arc  sown,  but  the  pasture  lands  Arc 
not  extensive,  and  the  quantity  of  stock  is  less 
than  in  any  other  of  the  S.  deps.  Bees  are  nu- 
merous; the  honey  is  of  good  quality  ; nnd  nlsnit 
60,000  kilog.  of  wax  are  exported  annually.  This 
dep.  does  not  ap|>ear  to  be  rich  in  metals;  but 
building  stone,  of  good  quality,  lime,  ami  [tot- 
ters’ clay,  are  plentiful.  5>ilk  fabrics  arc  made 
at  Avignon  and  Orange;  and  the  town  of  Apt 
is  famous,  in  the  S.  of  France,  for  its  earthenware 
and  confectionery,  as  is  Avignon  for  its  print- 
ing establishments,  ami  manufactures  of  printing 
types,  bells,  and  other  metallic  goods.  Copper, 
lead,  and  iron-plates,  prepared  madder,  woollen 
stuffs,  leather,  paper,  cordage,  linen  thread,  glass 
wares,  and  tiles  are  made  in  this  dep.,  which  has 
also  many  distilleries  and  dyeing-houses.  Vau- 
cluse  is  subdivided  into  4 arromis. : chief  towns, 
Avignon,  the  cap.,  Apt,  Carpentras,  ami  Orange. 

Vaucutse,  a famous  fountain  in  the  above  dep., 
close  bv  the  small  village  of  the  same  name,  4 m. 
W.  Isle,  and  15  m.  W.  by  X.  Apt.  This  fountain 
has  its  source  in  a vast  cavern  at  the  foot  of  a rock 
300  ft.  in  height,  at  the  bottom  of  a narrow  gorge 
in  the  mountains.  Within  this  cavern  is  a deep 
basin  of  t lie  purest  water,  the  surface  of  which  ap- 
pears to  be  perfectly  smooth  and  placid,  hut  which, 
notwithstanding,  emits  so  great  a quantity  of 
water  as  to  give  birth  to  the  small  river  Sorgues, 
an  attlueni  of  the  Rhone.  After  the  inciting  of 
snows,  or  the  occurrence  of  long-continued  rains, 
the  tlow  of  water  is  greatly  increased;  but  even 
in  the  driest  season  it  is  copious.  In  ordinary 
statea  of  the  fountain  the  water  escapes  by  perco- 
lating through  the  rocks,  stones,  and  gravel  that 
form  the  outward  side  of  the  abyss,  whereas  during 
floods  it  overflows  its  banks.  It  is  possible,  taking 
proper  precautions,  to  descend,  when  the  water  is 
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low,  to  its  edge.  Owing  to  its  great  depth  it  ap- 
pears as  if  it  were  jet  black,  though,  as  already 
stated,  it  is  limpid  in  the  extreme. 

This  fountain  is  celebrated  in  the  history  of 
Petrarch.  An  old  castle  near  the  village,  which 
belonged  to  his  friend  the  Bishop  of  Cavnillon, 
was  frequently  visited  by  Petrarch,  and  is  thence 
called  his  castle.  The  poet,  however,  lived  in  the 
village.  He  here  frequently  saw  I .aura,  who  in 
supposed  to  have  been  the  wife  of  the  Count 
de  la  Sade,  the  lord  of  the  village.  But  this  is 
doubtful,  as  W'ell  as  the  Platonism  of  her  lover. 

VAUD  (Fr.  Paw  tie  Vaud,  Germ.  iVaadt),  a 
canton  of  .Switzerland,  holding  the  19th  rank  in 
the  confederation,  between  lat.  46°  and  47°  X., 
and  long.  6°  and  7°  12'  E..  having  X.  the  canton 
and  lake  ofNcufchatcl,  E,  Fribourg  and  the  Bernese 
Oberiand.  S.  the  Valais,  Savoy,  and  the  lake  and 
territory  of  Geneva,  and  W.  the  dep,  of  Jura  in 
France.  Area  1,180  sq.  m.  Pop.  213,606  In  1861. 
Both  the  SE.  and  XW.  extremities  of  this  canton 
arc  mountainous;  the  former  quarter  is  covered 
by  rnmiticatious  of  the  Alps,  one  summit  of  which, 
the  Diablerets,  rises  to  11,120  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  sea;  the  latter  region  is  traversed  by  ranges 
of  the  Jura.  The  middle  of  the  canton,  between 
the  Jura  mountains  nml  the  lakes  of  Geneva  ami 
Xeufchatel,  is  a rich  undulating  country,  and  so 
celebrated  for  its  ngrrenble  character  and  pictu- 
resque beauty,  that  it  has  long  been  resorted  to  by 
visitors  from  many  parts  of  Eunqie.  The  raising 
of  com  and  wine  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the 
pop.  The  vineyards,  reckoned  the  best  in  Swit- 
zerland, are  supi>oHcd  to  comprise  about  13,000 
acres,  and  to  employ  20,000  vinedressers,  inde- 
pendently of  women ’and  children.  The  wines  of 
1j»  Vaux  and  La  Cote,  both  grown  on  the  shores 
of  Lake  Leman,  are  the  best : the  first  is  produced 
near  Vevay,  where  the  Romans,  who  erected  a 
temple  to  Bacchus  at  Cully,  are  supposed  to  have 
originally  planted  the  vine.  A society  of  high 
antiquity  in  that  town  exercises  a survey  of  the 
vineyards  in  the  district,  and  celebrates  a ’remark- 
able fete,  attended  by  a great  concourse  of  stran- 
gers, every  15th  or  20th  year.  The  number  of 
cattle  in  Vaud  has  of  late  increased  very  much; 
it  is  supposed  to  have  about  75,000  head  of  cattle, 
23,500  horses,  and  77,000  sheep : and  the  improve- 
ment in  the  breeds  is  said  to  have  kept  pace  with 
the  increase  of  numbers.  Almost  the  only  salt 
springs  m Switzerland  exist  at  Bex  in  this  cant. 
They  were  discovered  in  the  16th.  and  bought  by 
the  government  of  Berne  in  the  succeeding  century. 
Marble,  coal,  crystal,  sulphur,  petroleum,  and  a 
few  metallic  products  are  met  with,  though  not 
raised  in  any  large  quantities.  Manufactures  are 
very’  unimportant,  and  mostly  confined  to  those  of 
leather  and  yarn.  The  transit  trade  from  France 
into  Switzerland  and  Germany'  is  of  more  couse- 
quence  to  the  inhabs. 

Vaud  Is  subdivided  into  19  districts  and  60 
circles;  all  the  towns  of  more  than  3,000  inhabs. 
forming  a separate  circle.  Its  constitution  is  more 
aristocratic  than  that  of  most  of  the  other  Swiss 
cantons. 

The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a grand 
council  of  184  moms,  elected  for  5 years,  which 
meets  yearly  in  May  at  Lausanne.  The  electors 
include  a certain  portion  of  those  among  the 
citizens  who  are  taxed  to  the  highest  amount,  and 
must  be  neither  domestic  servants,  recipients  of 
public  relief,  bankrupt,  or  under  penal  condemna- 
tion. Each  circle  sends  1 deputy  to  the  grand 
council,  who  must  be  an  inbab.  of  the  circle,  30 
years  of  age,  and  possess  property*  in  the  canton  of 
the  value  of  2,500  fr.,  or  some  equivalent  thereto. 
The  town  of  Lausanne  sends  4 deputies:  4 candi- 
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it  At  os  Arc  also  nominated  by  each  of  the  circle?*.  It  was  the  residence  of  the  Octavian  family  before 
nnd  from  among  the  general  list  the  mem*,  already  they  settled  in  Home;  and  is  celebrated  as  the 
chosen  elect  03  other  mema.  Finally, an  electoral  birthplace  of  Augustus,  who  was  bom  here  on 
commission,  composed  of  the  mems.  ot  the  exccu-  the  22nd  Sept.,  anno  63  n.  c.,  in  the  consulship  of 
tivc  body,  of  the  court  of  apjxral,  and  40  mems.  of  Cicero. 

f lie  legislative  council,  flushes  the  remaining  VllLLOKH, a town  and  fortress  of  British  India, 

mems.,  electing  36  from  aiming  the  cantonal  | preaid.  Madras,  distr.  Arcot,  HO  nt.  W.  by  S. 
citizens,  40  years  of  age  nnd  posscsMirs  of  landed  j Madras,  on  the  Madras  railway.  The  fortress, 
property  to  the  value  of  10,000  fr.,  and  1 8 above  which  is  of  considerable  extent,  comprises  spacious 
25  years  of  age  without  pro|x*rtv  qualification.  barrack*  and  the  other  neccsMaiy  accommodations 
The  legislature  chooer*  the  executive  council,  for  a garrison,  with  various  handsome  buildings, 
which  c* insists  of  0 mems.,  and  has  the  initiative  round  a square,  on  one  side  or  which  is  a cunoua 
in  all  projse.il  iona  of  laws  and  taxation.  Kach  pagoda,  now  used  as  a magazine.  The  native 
district  lias  a court  uf  primary  Jurisdiction,  and  town,  which  is  large  and  populous  is  situated  to 
each  circle  a justice  of  the  peace.  The  inhab*.  i the  S.  of  the  fort,  with  wnich  it  is  connected  by 
understand  and  *|?eak  French;  hut  their  common  : additional  battlement*.  In  1677  it  was  taken  by 
patois  is  a dialect  somewhat  similar  to  the  ) Scvajcc;  ami,  during  the  war  of  1782,  was  re- 
uomanschc.  Schools  an*  general,  and  it  is  esti-  | lieved  by  Sir  Evre  Coote,  in  the  face  of  HydeFa 
mated  that  1 in  6 of  the  jhjj».  was  receiving  public  army.  After  the  capture  of  Seringapatam,  Tip— 
instruction.  jssmh  family  was  removed  thither.  In  1806  a for- 

Thia  territory'  nearly  corresponds  'to  the  Pntju*  miitable  revolt  of  the  native  troops,  followed  by 
Urbitjm iw  of  Cmar.  It  successively  belonged  to  a massacre  of  the  Europeans,  took  place  here,  of 
the  Burgundian  and  Frankish  kingdoms,  the  tier*  which  Tippoo'a  family  were  supposed  to  have  been 
manic  empire,  and  the  dukes  of  Zahritigen.  From  j the  instiguior*.  This  occasioned  the  removal  of 
1273  to  1336  it  was  possessed  by  Savoy;  and  by  ! the  latter  to  Calcutta. 

the  gov.  of  Berne  from  the  latter  year  till  1738.  | VENDEE  (LA),  a maritime  dep.  of  France, 
when  it  was  erected  into  the  canton  of  lxman.  J reg.  W.,  formerly  included  in  the  pro v.  of  Poitou, 
It  reassumed  its  present  name  in  18t»3.  It  fur-  and  exclusive  of  the  islands  Dicu  and  Noir- 
nishes  2,064  men  to  the  armv,  and  30,273  fr.  a ! mou tiers,  extending  between  the  46th  and  47th 
year  to  the  treasury  of  the  Swiss  confederacy.  ! degrees  of  N.  lnt.,  long.  0°  35'  and  2°  10'  W.; 

VELEZ-MALAtiA  (an.  Menola),  a town  of  j having  N.  Loire- Infcrieu re  ami  Maine-et- Loire; 
Sjiaitp  in  Andalusia,  prov.  Malaga,  cap.  distr.  on  E.  Dcux-Sevres ; S.  Charente-Infeneure ; ami 
the  Velez,  near  its  mouth,  and  14  m.ENE.  Malaga.  SW.  and  W.  the  Atlantic.  Area,  670,340  hee- 
l’ojv.  12,523  in  1857.  'llio  town  is  slightly  elevated  tares:  pop.  305,605  in  1861.  No  portion  of  the 
above  and  on  the  left  hank  of  the  stream,  ami  is  surface  is  much  elevated ; the  E.  part  of  the  dep. 
commanded  by  the  neighbouring  hills.  The  streets  I is  undulating,  though  nowhere  rising  to  the 
are  wide,  clean,  nnd  well  paved ; but  the  thriving  height  of  5U0  ft.  The  principal  riven*  are  the 
commerce  and  abundant  market,  naturally  looked  Sevre-Nantaise  and  Niortaise,  Antise,  Vendee, 
for  in  a place  once  so  noted  for  the  produc  live  ness  Lav,  Yon,  and  Vic.-  The  Vendee  rises  in  the  dep. 
of  its  orchards  ami  extent  of  its  export  trade,  are  | Dcux-Sevres,  runs  generally  in  a SW.  direction, 
no  longer  to  la?  seen,  I'nder  the  Moors,  Velez  ami  joins  the  Sfrvre- Niortaise,  after  a course  of 
was  a place  of  considerable  strength,  amt  had  a about  16  leagues,  only  a small  portion  of  which  is 
castle,  now  in  ruins.  It  lina  two  parish  churches,  navigable.  Fontenay  is  the  only  town  of  conse- 
six  convents,  several  work  houses,  a prison,  public  qtieucc  on  its  banks.  The  dep  is  subdivided  into 
granary,  and  some  fine  public  promenades.  It  is  3 districts;  the  marshes,  the  plain  country,  and 
particularly  well  sit uutod  ; its  climate  is  not  op-  tbc5<x-m/r.  The  marshes  extend  principally  along 
pressively  hot.  the  town  being  sheltered  by  the  the  coast ; the  bocage,  so  called  from  the  wood 
neighbouring  heights  : and  its  neighlwiurhood  sprinkled  over  it,  occupies  the  centre  and  upper 
is  very,  fertile,  producing  sugar,  coffee,  cotton,  parts  of  La  Vendee;  ami  the  plain  country,  a 
cochineal,  large  quantities  of  wine,  silk,  various  great  tiaft  of  which  is  very  fertile,  comprises  the 
fruits,  and  the  sweet  potato.  It  has  some  sugar  rest  ol  the  surface.  The  arable  lands  are  estimated 
mills,  ami  manufactures  of  hats.  It  was  taken  to  comprise  408,565  hectares;  pastures.  109,836 
from  the  Moor*  in  1187,  the  siege  having  been  do. ; vineyard*,  1 7,700  do. ; and  woods,  29,600  do. 
conducted  by  Ferdinand  in  jierson.  Agriculture  l*  conducted  in  much  the  same  way  as 

VELLKTKI  (an.  Velitne),  a town  of  S.  Italy,  in  the  adjacent  dep. of  Loire- Infcrieure.  Lease* 
Comarca  di  Bonin.  near  the  Appian  Way,  20  m.  run  from  3 to  7 years.  In  the  plains,  the  ground 
SE.  Home,  on  the  railway  from  Home  to  Naples,  is  left  idle  the  second  year,  as  in  Loire- Inferieure. 
Fop.  10,25o  ill  1862.  The  town  stands  on  a com-  The  whole  of  this  dep.  is,  w ith  a very  few'  exccp- 
inandiug  eminence  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Artemisio,  lions,  moat  miserably  fanned.  The  fanners  are 
ami  enjoys  an  extensive  view  of  the  Foiitine  [ without  capital,  and  badly  provided  with  imple- 
Marslie*.  a*  far  as  Monte  Circello,  ami  of  the  sea,  j meats,  and  have  not  half  the  number  of  labourer* 
with  the  range  of  the  mountains  of  Norbn,  Cora,  j required  for  the  land  ; the  fields  are  always  full  of 
and  Segni,  ami  even  those  bevoml  Palestrina,  i weeds,  for  the  roots  are  left  entire  bv  the  bad 
It  L*  surrounded  by  ruined  walls,  with  decayed  ■ ploughs  in  use,  and  from  the  want  of  hand*  to 
towers  ami  ruinous  curtains,  ami  is  but  indifler-  j jiluck  them  out.  A greater  quantity  of  wheat, 
ently  built.  It  has  a town-hall  by  Bramante,  and  however,  is  grown  than  in  any  other  of  the  YV. 
some  tine  palace*.  The  princi|>al  square  has  a tine  dejus:  and,  next  to  it,  barley  is  the  grain  prinei- 
fountain,  ami  a bronze  statue  of  Pone  Clement  pally  cultivated.  Flax  and  hemp  are  grown  to  a 
VIII.  The  Borgian  Museum.  now  in  Naples,  was  considerable  extent  in  theninrshy  tract.*.  A large 
originally  esinhlidied  in  the  Borgian  Palace,  in  this  quantity  of  wine,  principally  white,  but  of  a poor 
town.  The  ill  balm,  are  mostly  peasants,  who  work  quality,  is  produced.  Throughout  a great  part  of 
in  the  ucighlxiuriiig  fields  ami  vineyards,  ami  at  the  dep.  estates  are  usually  divided  into  farms  of 
night  retire  to  the  town,  the  air  of  which  is  ex-  from 45  to  90  acres;  ami  in  the  plain  country  few 
treinely  good.  farms  of  this  size  have  fewer  than  60  or  80  sheep. 

I’elitro-  appears  to  have  l»ecu  one  of  the  most  The  annual  produce  of  wool  is  estimated  at 
considerable  cities  of  the  Volsci,  nnd  is  said  by  600,000  kilogT.  Oxen  are  sold  from  the  plain  to 
Dionysius  to  have  been  fortified  by  Coriolanus.  j the  bocage  fanners,  who  fatten  a good  deal  of 
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stock.  In  some  places  mules  are  used  for  plough-  I 
ing:  they  are  brought  from  l)eux-Sevres  when  I 
young,  and,  after  having  been  worked  lightly  for  i 
4 or  live  years,  are  sold  to  merchants  for  the 
Spanish  market,  A little  lead  and  antimony, 
with  some  iron  and  coal,  are  obtained ; but  the 
dep.  is  not  rich  in  mineral  products.  Pilchards  I 
are  taken  ou  the  coast,  and  the  inhabit,  of  Sables 
d’Oloune  are  interested  in  the  Newfoundland 
fishery.  Manufactures  few,  being  priuci|»ally  of 
hats  and  woollen  stuffs  for  home  consumption. 
La  Vendee  is  divided  into  3 arrends.;  chief  towns. 
Bourbon  Yendde,  Fontenay,  and  Sables  d'Olonne. 
This  dep.  is  distinguished  for  the  chivalrous  and 
obstinate  stand  made  by  its  inhabitants  during  the 
progress  of  the  French  revolution,  in  favour  of  the 
rights  or  pretensions  of  the  Bourbons.  In  this 
they  were  a g«md  deal  assisted  by  the  nature  of 
theenuutry;  but  their  gallantry  and  their  sacri- 
lices  were  alike  remarkable,  aud  were  worthy  of  a 
better  cause. 

VEX  DOME,  a town  of  France,  dep.  Loire -et- 
Cbcr,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Loire;  20  m.  NW.  Blois, 
on  the  railway  Irotn  Paris  to  Blois.  Pop. 0,356  in 
1861.  The  town  is  well  built,  dean,  and  hand- 
some. The  remains  of  an  ancient  castle,  the 
communal  college,  cavalry  barracks,  theatre,  and 
uiblic  library,  are  tlie  objects  must  worthy  notice, 
t has  manufactures  of  kid  gloves,  cotton  cloths, 
hosiery,  yarn,  paper,  and  leather. 

V EX EZU ELA.  Sec  Colombia. 

VEX  ICE  (ItaL  Venetia),  a famous  maritime 
city  of  Northern  Italy,  formerly  the  cap.  of  the 
republic  of  the  same*  name,  on  a cluster  of  nu- 
merous small  islands,  in  a shallow  but  extensive 
lagoon,  in  the  NW.  portion  of  the  Adriatic;  75  m. 
\V.  by  S.  Trieste,  on  the  railway  from  Trieste  to 
Milan.  Pop.  118,172  in  1863.  The  appearance 
of  Venice,  from  whatever  side  it  may  be  ap-  1 
proached,  is  striking  and  singular  in  the  extreme. 
Owing  to  the  lowness  of  the  islands  on  which  she 
is  built,  she  seems  to  float  upon  the  sea, 

4 from  nut  the  wave  her  structures  rise. 

As  (rum  the  stroke  of  the  enchanter's  wand.* 

Venice  is  divided  into  two  principal  portions  of  ] 
nearly  equal  size,  by  the  11  rarnl  Canal  (//  Canale  ! 
Maygiore),  a serpentine  channel,  varying  from  j 
about  100  to  180  fL  in  width,  crossed  by  the  prin-  ; 
cipal  bridge  of  the  city,  the  celebrated  Rialto . The  ! 
various  islands,  which  form  the  foundations  of 
these  two  grand  divisions,  are  connected  by 
numerous  bridges,  which,  being  very  steep,  and 
intended  only  for  foot  passengers,  arc  cut  into 
steps  on  either  side.  The  canals,  or  ri»,  erased  by 
these  bridges,  intersect  every  port  of  the  town,  and 
form  the  ‘water-streets'  of  Venice;  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  intercourse  of  the  city  being 
carried  on  by  their  means  in  gondolas  or  barges. 

But,  besides  the  canals,  Venice  is  everywhere 
traversed  by  streets,  or  rather  passages  (cuile),  so 
very  narrow  as  to  be  in  general  only  4,  and  seldom 
more  than  5 or  6 ft.  in  width.  The  only  exception 
is  the  Alerccria,  a street  in  the  centre  of  the  city, 
lined  on  each  side  with  handsome  shops ; but  even 
this,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  liege nt  Street 
of  Venice,  is  only  from  12  to  20  fU  across.  To 
ride  in  a carriage,  of  on  horseback,  is  here  wholly 
out  of  the  question.  The  streets,  or  lanes,  are  not 
paved  with  round  stones,  or  blocks,  but  with  Hags, 
or  marble  slabs,  having  small  sewers  for  carrying 
off  the  filth.  Almost  all  the  principal  houses 
have  on  one  side  a canal,  and  on  the  other  n 
lane,  or  calle.  The  former,  however,  is  the  grand 
thoroughfare ; and  gondolas,  or  canal-l>oats,  are 
the  universal  substitute  for  carriages  and  horses. 
They  are  generally  long,  narrow,  light  vessels,  and, 
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though  rowed  only  by  a single  gondolier  with 
one  oar,  cut  their  way  through  the  water  with 
extraordinary  velocity.  A sumptuary  law  of  the 
old  regime  directed  that  the  gondolas  should  all 
Itc  painted  black.  In  the  middle  is  an  apartment 
fitted  with  glass  windows,  blinds,  and  cushions 
for  tlie  accommodation  of  4 persons.  Some  of  the 
gondolas,  belonging  to  private  families,  are  mag- 
nificently fitted  up. 

In  many  parts  there  are  small  squares,  or campit 
in  which  are  usually  cisterns,  for  the  careful  pre- 
servation of  rain  water  ; but  the  only  ojien  space 
of  anv  magnitude  is  the  piazza  of  St.  Murk,  with 
the  piazxetta  lending  to  it,  and  forming  the  state 
entrance  to  Venice  from  the  sea.  4 The  piaz- 
zetta,*  says  a traveller.  4 is  at  right  angles  with 
the  great  square,  branching  off*  in  a line  with  tho 
church  of  Murk.  On  one  side,  and  turning  a 
side  front  to  the  port,  is  the  old  palace  of  the 
doges : on  the  other  side  are  the  zecca,  or  mint, 
and  the  library  of  ISt.  Mark,  the  regular  architec- 
ture and  fresh  and  modern  appearance  of  which 
I seem  to  mock  the  fallen  majesty  of  their  anliquo 
I neighbour.  On  the  seashore,  which  forms  the 
I 4th  side  of  the  pia/zetta,  stand  two  magnificent 
I granite  columns,  each  of  a single  block ; one 
crowned  with  the  winged  lion  of  St.  Mark  in 
bronze,  aud  the  other  bearing  the  statue  of  St, 
Theodore.  Between  these  two  columns,  in  former 
times,  public  executions  took  place.’  The  piazza 
of  St.  Mark  is  an  oblong  area,  about  HftQ  ft.  by  350, 
flagged  over.  Two  of  its  sides  consist  of  regular 
j buildings,  with  deep  arcades.  Each  side  is  itself 
uniform,  though  not  similar  to  the  other.  On  the 
X.  is  the  Procurators  Vecchie;  on  the  S.,  the 
Procuratorie  Kuove.  The  \V.  side  was  formerly 
occupied  bv  the  church  of  St.  Geminioni ; but 
this  was  taken  down  by  the  French,  who  erected 
in  its  stead  the  staircase  of  the  new  im|>erinl 
palace.  At  the  opposite  end  are  the  cathedral  of 
Su  Mark,  the  Ornlogio,  and  the  Campanile;  and 
in  front  of  the  cathedral  are  3 tall  poles,  sup- 
ported on  handsome  bases  of  bronze,  whence  the 
Hags  of  the  Morea,  Crete,  and  Cyprus  were 
formerly  displayed.  From  being  the  only  piece 
of  open  ground  in  Venice  of  any  consequence, 
this  square  is  almost  constantly  thronged  with 
company,  and  it  is  the  scene  of  all  the  public 
masquerades  and  festivals  that  take  place  in  the 
city. 

Venice  has  a vast  number  of  fine  private  pa- 
, laces  by  Sansovino  and  Palladio ; but  many  of  ita 
public  buildings  are  more  remarkable  for  gor- 
geousness and  display  than  for  purity  and  taste. 
1’hey  present  generally  a heterogeneous  inter- 
mixture of  Byzantine,  or  other  Eastern,  with 
Greek,  Homan,  and  Gothic  architecture.  The 
celebrated  church  of  St.  Mark  is  not  Gothic,  Sara- 
cenic, or  Homan,  but  a mixture  of  all  those  styles; 
neither  a church  nor  a mosque,  but  something 
i between  tlie  two ; too  low  for  grandeur,  too  heavy 
; for  beauty,  no  just  preportion  being  preserved 
I among  the  different  parts.  Yet  it  has  the  effect 
of  grandeur,  aud  a sort  of  beauty,  from  the  rich- 
ness of  the  materials,  and  the  profusion  of  orna- 
ment. The  original  church  was  founded  in  829, 
but  the  present  edifice  was  founded  in  977,  under 
the  direction  of  architects  from  Constantinople. 
The  nave  is  245  ft.  in  length,  the  transept  201  ft., 
the  middle  dome  is  internally  90  ft.  in  height, 
and  the  4 other  domes  80  ft,  each.  The  front  is 
170  ft.  in  width,  and  72  ft.  in  height,  without  ita 
surmounting  figures.  In  its  lower  part  are  5 re- 
cessed doorways,  each  adorned  with  2 stories  of 
little  columns,  though  these  arc  mostly  ill  pro- 
i portioned,  and  their  capitals  nearly  all  different. 

I Over  these  arches  is  a gallery  or  balcony  of 
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marble,  in  the  centre  of  which  nrc  the  famous  | St.  Marks,  those  bordering  the  harbour  and  the 
bronze  horses,  most  probably  of  Chian  oripn.  ami  canal  of  Giudoccu  are  the  finest,  including  the 
carried  to  Constantinople  hv  Theodosius,  whence  Hogan a or  custom-house,  the  church  of  f^a  Salute, 
they  were  conveyed  away  by  the  Venetians,  when  and  those  of  San  Giorgio  and  II  Redemptore,  both 
they  took  and  plundered  the* capital  ol  the  Eastern  designed  by  Palladio.  These  last  were  on  the 
empire,  in  120t>.  For  lx  years,  or  from  1797  to  point  of  being  pulled  down  by  the  French,  and 
1815,  they  crowned  the  triumphal  arch  in  the  only  saved  by  l»eing  redeemed  for  a large  sum  of 
Place  du  Carousal  in  Paris.  Immediately  behind  money.  The  Redemptore  is  admirable  both  in 
the  horses  is  a large  circular  window*  on  eiiher  plan  and  elevation,  and  its  interior  is  almost  per- 
side  of  which  an  arehed  d«M*rway  o|>ens  upon  the  feet  in  its  proportions,  simple,  grand,  and  har- 
Iwilcnny.  The  front  terminates  in  ]Muntfd  arches,  monioua.  It  is  ono  of  Palladio's  chef  d’evuvres, 
surmounted  by  a crowd  ofspireK,  pinnacles,  statu-*,  i and  is  pcrlmjis  the  finest  church  in  Italy,  though 
and  crosses.  The  finishing*  are  in  the  style  of  ! inferior  to  a great  many  in  costliness  and  raagni- 
the  Italian  Gothic  of  the  loth  century,  but  over-  J tilde.  Resides  a Greek  church  and  7 synagogues, 
charged  and  heavy.  The  vaulting  and  great  part ; Venice  has  altogether  about  100  Rom.  Call), 
of  the  walls  are  covered  with  mosaics,  ami  the  j churches,  which  are,  on  the  whole,  among  its  best 
rest  with  rich  murblcs.  The  columns  of  porphyry  ; buildings.  There  were  formerly  many  more;  but 
mid  verd  antique;  the  pavement  of  minute  pieces  ! the  French  pulled  them  down,  with  a number  of 
of  white  and  coloured  marbles,  jasper,  agate,  lapis  j convents,  in  pursuance  of  their  plans  for  the  ini- 
lazuli,  variously,  and  for  the  moat  part,  beautifully  j provement  of  the  city.  Several  of  the  churches 
disposed;  the  inlaid  ornaments,  and  gilded  capi-  i date  from  the  middle  ages,  though  few  of  them 
tals,  produce  a picture  grand  as  it  is  magnificent.  | are  worth  es|ieciol  notice.  One,  however,  is  in- 
The  orologio,  or  clock-tower,  on  the  N.  side  of  i teresting,  from  its  containing  the  remains  of  one 
the  cathedral,  has  little  to  recommend  it ; and  of  the  greatest  painters  and  of  one  of  the  greatest 
the  campanile  is  merely  a large  square  tower  sculptors  that  Italy  has  produced — Titian  and 
upwards  of  300  ft.  in  height,  terminated  by  a Canovm:  the  grave  of  the  former  is  marked  by  a 
pyramid.  In  it  Galileo  made  many  of  liis  astro-  short  inscription  on  a plain  stone  let  into  the 
mmiical  olwerva  lions.  The  lonyin  around  its  base,  pavement.  Canova  has  a fine  pyraraidical  monu- 
now  converted  itit«»  a lottery-office,  is  a Iteautiful  ment,  from  one  of  his  own  designs,  the  exjiense 
building  of  the  Corinthian  order,  fr<un  the  designs  of  wdiicli  was  defrayed  hv  contributions  collected 
of  Snnsovino.  The  Procuratorie  Nuove,  now  the  | in  all  parts  of  Europe.  The  famous  painter,  Paul 
rovnl  mince,  is  a rich  line  of  building,  fronted  ■ Veronne,  is  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Sebastian, 
with  all  the  different  Greek  orders.  . where  he  has  a monument.  The  belfries  of  all 

The  ducal  juilac?  was  originally  founded  in  the  ! the  churches  are  detached,  and  appear  to  be  built 
0th  century,  but  the  present  edifice  dates  only  on  the  model  of  St.  Mark’s, 
from  the  middle  of  the  14th,  when  it  was  erected  , The  general  cemetery  or  burying-place  for  the 
by  the  doge  Marino  Faliero.  Externally,  it  pre-  j city  is  on  the  island  of  San  Cris torero  di  Murauo. 
sent*  a double  range  of  arches,  supporting  a great  j Here,  rich  and  poor,  the  noble  and  the  lieggnr, 
wall  of  brickwork,  pierced  with  a few  windows,  j nrc  all  interred,  the  expenses  of  the  Imrial  of  the 
The  corners  are  cut  to  admit  thin  spiral  columns,  i latter  being  defrayed  by  government.  This  cemetery 
Notwithstanding  its  many  defects,  this  structure  was  formed,  and  the  plan  of  conveying  all  dead 
derives  an  imposing  effect  from  its  grandeur  of  bodice  to  it  from  the  city  enforced,  by  the  French  ; 
dimensions  and  unity  of  design.  The  palace  is  and  it  has  since  been  continued.  A gondola, 
entered  by  x gates,  the  principal  leading  into  the  moored  to  the  island,  is  appropriated  to  the  trans- 
vortUet  which  is  surrounded  on  3 sides  by  2 stories  , mission  of  corpses.  The  Jews  have  their  burying- 
of  arcades.  One  side  is  richly  ornamented,  though  j ground  at  Mnlomocco. 

the  whole  lie  in  had  taste.  A noble  flight  of  steps,  j For  a lengthened  period  after  the  foundation  of 
railed,  from  the  colossal  statues  of  Mars  and  the  city*  the  coni  ran  nicat  ion  between  its  K.  and 
Neptune,  by  Sansovino,  the  Giants’  Staircase,  j W.  divisions,  across  the  grand  canal,  was  effected 
leads  up  from  the  cortiie  to  the  open  arcade,  where, ' by  ferry-boats.  A wooden  bridge  was  subsequently 
under  the  Republic,  the  lions’  mouths  gaped  to  re-  , established ; and  this  having  fallen  to  decay,  it 
reive  communications  or  surmises  of  plots  against  was  determined  to  replace  it.  by  one  of  marble 
the  state.  From  this  exterior  corridor  the  state  , from  the  designs  of  Antonio  da  Ponte.  The 
apartments  arc  entered.  The  walls  of  the  Sabi  j building  of  the  Rialto  was  commenced  in  1588; 
di  Quattro  Porte  are  covered  with  paintings  by  | hut,  though  it  consists  of  a tine  elliptic  arch, 
Tintoretto,  Vicentino,  and  Titian.  The  hall  of  i neither  its  beauty  nor  its  magnitude  correspond 
the  Great  IVwncil,  Nala  del  Gnu  Cousiglio,  153  ft.  with  its  fame  ami  the  attention  it  has  excited, 
in  length,  is  now  principally  appropriated  to  the  | Its  arch  Is  89  ft.  in  span.  The  roadway  of  the 
library,  of  which  Petrarch  was  one  of  the  founders;  bridge  is  divided  into  three  parts,  viz.  a narrow 
hut  it  is  also  rich  in  frescoes,  hv  Hnssano.  and  street  in  the  middle,  with  shops  on  each  side,  and 
contains  a fine  collection  of  ancient  sculpture,  and  two  still  narrower  streets  between  the  shops  and 
the  portraits  of  the  Venetian  doges.  The  Sill  a the  balustrades.  The  shofis  disfigure  the  bridge, 
dei  Pregadi,  and  numerous  other  apartments,  are  and  make  it  look  heavy.  It  is  lofty  in  the  middle, 
richly  gilt,  and  exhibit  all  the  glories  of  the  and  is  ascended,  like  the  other  bridges,  by  long 
Venetian  school  of  painting.  In  the  hall  of  the  j flights  of  stej»s  at  either  end.  The  view  from  the 
<‘ouucil  of  Ten,  converted  by  Napoleon  I.  into  summit,  along  the  grand  canal,  frequently  pre- 
the  chamber  of  a court  of  cassation,  the  ceilings  [ scuts  a very  animated  scene,  and  is  one  of  the 
have  been  paiuled  by  Paul  Veronese;  and  on  finest  in  Venice. 

every  ride  the  eve  rests  on  pictorial  re  present  a-  I The  |>a  laces  of  Venice,  built,  liko  those  of  Am- 
t ions  of  the  achievements  ami  glories  of  the  re- ; stentara,  on  piles,  are  massive  structures;  hut, 
public.  In  the  lower  parts  of  the  palace  are  the  except  such  as  have  been  built  by  Palladio,  San- 
former  tribunals  and  dungeons  of  the  stale  inqui-  sovino,  Sanmichele,  Longheua,  Scauiozzi,  and  a 
sition,  from  which  u passage  leads  across  the  \ few  other  architects  of  eminence,  they  are  mostly 
Ponte  de’  Sospiri,  or  Rridge  of  Sighs,  to  a door  i deficient  in  good  taste.  Thev  in  general  exhibit 
now  walled  up,  but  which  formerly  opened  into  a | too  many  orders  in  front,  Venice,  in  truth,  is 
chamber  where  prisoners  were  despatched.  j more  attractive  from  its  singularities  than  its 

Next  to  the  buildings  in  the  neighbourhood  of ; architectural  elcgtuicv.  Vet  it  is  still  highly  in- 
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teresting  to  the  student  of  architecture,  who  may  I 
here,  in  the  words  of  an  architect,  ‘ trace  the  gra-  | 
flalion  from  the  solid  masses  and  round  arches,  1 
the  only  remains  of  the  ancient  grand  style  in  the 
6th,  7th,  Hth,  and  9th  centuries,  through  the 
fanciful  forms  and  grotesque  embellishments  of 
the  middle  ages  to  its  revival  and  re-establish-  | 
tnent  in  later  times.’  Many,  however,  of  the  old 
patrician  mansions  are  deserted,  and  not  a few  of  ; 
them  have  been  pulled  down.  Necessity  too  j 
has,  in  many  instances,  obliged  their  owners  to  j 
part  with  the  tine  works  of  art.  with  which  they  ] 
were  formerly  embellished.  Still,  however,  some  j 
of  the  palaces  have  yet  to  boost  of  good  collections  i 
of  pictures  and  statues.  The  Mantruii  Palace  has  j 
a splendid  gallery  of  pictures;  and  the  Palazzo 
Barlwrigo  has  some  fine  works  by  Titian.  The 
Grimani  Palace  contains  the  only  extant  statue  of 
Marcus  Agrippa,  and  a fine  bust  of  Caracal!  a ; and 
in  the  Pisam  Palace  is  Diedalu*  fixing  wings  on 
his  ton,  the  first  group  executed  by  Panova.  But, 
notwithstanding  their  magnitude  and  imposing 
external  appearance,  the  rooms  inhabited  by  the 
family,  in  the  greater  number  of  the  palaces 
which  are  still  occupied,  are  often  small,  ill  fur- 
nished, and  uncomfortable.  Personal  accommo- 
dation and  the  enjoyment  of  good  air  have  lieon 
sacrificed  that  space  might  be  found  for  the  exhi- 
bition of  statues,  pictures,  and  other  works  of  art. 
All  the  larger  houses,  or  palazzi,  are  from  three 
to  four  stories  in  height,  being  generally  of  a 
square  form,  with  an  inside  court  containing  a 
cistern,  in  which  the  rain-water  is  carefully  col- 
lected. As  al realty  statw l,  they  have,  for  the 
most  part,  two  entrances — the  principal  opening 
on  a canal,  and  the  other  on  a street  or  alley. 
Some  of  the  finest  palace*  are  built  wholly  of 
marble.  The  grand  canal  bos  on  each  side  many 
such  buildings. 

The  houses  occupied  by  the  middle  and  lower 
classes  are  built  of  brick,  and  are  in  general  covered 
with  wood.  Few  of  them  have  arcades,  but  they 
arc  mostly  provided  with  balconies.  From  the 
extreme  narrowness  of  the  streets,  the  houses 
are  usually  gloomy,  and  are  miserably  deficient 
in  the  appropriate  distribution  of  their  different 
parts,  and  in  all  those  conveniences  and  adapt- 
ation to  comfort  that  distinguish  bouses  in  this 
country. 

The  arsenal,  which  opens  upon  the  port  not  far 
from  St.  Mark's,  together  with  the  dockyard,  oc- 
cupies an  island  between  two  aud  three  m.  in 
circuit,  and  is  defended  by  lofty  turreted  walls. 
The  entrance  is  guarded  by  two  towers  flanking  a 
gateway,  over  which  the  winged  lion  still  frowns 
defiance;  and  in  front  of  this  entrance  arc  four 
lions,  brought  from  the  Pincus,  two  being  of  very 
fine  proportions,  and  probably  of  Pentelic  marble. 
The  magazines  and  docks  are  kept  in  good  order, 
and  ship-building  is  one  of  the  chief  branches  of 
industry  at  Venice.  Beside*  the  armoury,  maga- 
zines, forges,  foundries,  and  other  necessary  esta- 
blishments, here  is  a lope  house,  1,000  ft.  in 
length.  One  of  the  walls  of  the  armoury  ha*  a 
statue  of  1‘isani,  famous  for  his  contest  with  the 
Genoese,  aud  a beautiful  monument  by  t’annva, 
representing  Fame  crowning  the  Venetian  admiral, 
Angelo  Erno. 

During  the  times  of  the  republic,  the  Buccntaur 
was  the  great  lion  of  the  arsenal.  This  was  the 
state  barge,  in  which  the  doge,  accompanied  by 
a splendid  cortege,  proceeded  to  espouse  the  Adri- 
atic. The  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  doge 
dropping  a ring  into  the  sea,  pronouncing  at  the 
same  time  the  words,  ‘ Desjnmmmus  tr,  Mare,  in 
signum  reri  perpetuique  dominii.'  In  these  days, 
however, 


* The  spon selns  Adriatic  mourns  her  lord. 

And  annual  marriage  now  no  more  renewed.* 

Byron  adds  that  the  Buccntaur  ‘ lies  rotting,  on- 
restored;’  hut,  in  fact,  she  wan  burned  by  the 
French  soon  after  the  downfal  of  the  republic. 

Venice  has  6 theatres,  the  largest  of  which  may 
contain  2,500  spectators : the  Venetian  drama  is, 
however,  in  a very  low  state.  The  Dogana,  the 
old  exchange,  is  a fantastic  edifice  of  the  17th 
century;  and  the  new  prison,  built  by  Antonio  da 
Ponte  in  1589,  is  much  too  handsome  for  its  pur- 
pose, being  an  elegant  Doric  edifice.  The  bishop's 
palace  and  seminar}-,  the  various  hospital*  and 
barrack*,  are  among  the  other  principal  edifices. 
A flourishing  academy  of  the  fine  arts,  4 schools 
of  music,  aud  a public  school  for  each  corporation 
of  tradesmen,  are  among  the  principal  institutions 
for  education.  4 Venice,*  says  a celebrated  German 
traveller,  Herr  von  Kaumer,  ‘holds  a prominent, 
place  in  Italy  for  it*  charitable  institutions.  There 
is  one  house  withiu  the  city  ill  which  700  poor 
people  are  lodged,  and  many  more  have  free 
lodgings  and  receive  pecuniary  assistance  out  of 
the  establishment.  There  is  an  orphan  house  for 
about  385  children ; an  infirmary  for  36  women ; 
a wealthy  institution  for  the  reception  of  penitent 
women ; a hospital,  capable  of  receiving  1,000 
patients;  a house  of  education  for  90  young  girls; 
a foundling  Iu>*pital,  drc. ; and  the  yearly  revenues, 
chief! v arising  from  endowments,  amount  to  about 
580,000  florins.’ 

| Venice  has  been  Represented  as  a delightful  resi- 
dence; but  though  it  may  lie,  and  perhaps  is,  an 
[ aquatic  paradise  to  the  amphibious  bijieds  born 
' within  the  sound  of  St.  Mark's  bells,  it  is  very 
different  to  a stranger.  At  first,  no  doubt,  it  sur- 
prise* and  gratifies  by  ita  novelty;  but  it  soon 
iiecome*  tiresome  from  its  sameness,  the  incessant 
recourse  to  boats,  the  narrowness  of  the  streets, 
the  want  of  room,  the  absence  of  all  rural  beautv, 
and  the  constant  sense  of  imprisonment.  It  would 
not,  in  fact,  be  habitable  were  the  water  fresh ; 
but  the  saltness  of  the  water,  anil  the  flux  and 
reflux  of  the  tide,  make  it  tolerably  salubrious. 
The  latter  phenomena,  however,  which  are  at  all 
limes  much  less  sensible  in  the  Mediterranean 
than  on  the  British  shores,  arc  in  summer  so  in- 
considerable, that  the  canals  become  stagnant, 
offensive,  and  unhealthy.  The  characteristics  of 
the  climate  arc,  a summer  much  hotter  than  in 
! England,  accompanied  with  occasional  visit*  of 
the  sirocco ; a winter,  not  of  great  length,  but 
; sharp,  {mriicularly  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
I N\V.  wind,  which  blows  across  the  interior  of 
| Switzerland  and  the  Alps.  Bains  are  frequent, 
j particularly  in  spring;  and  there  being  no  springs 
or  wells,  the  inhabitants,  as  already  stated,  supply 
themselves  with  water  collected  in  cisterns,  from 
the  tops  of  the  houses. 

It  should,  however,  be  observed,  that  the  Ve- 
netians are  no  longer  wholly  without  trees  and 
flowers;  very  extensive  gardens,  with  a fine  street 
leading  to  them,  were  constructed  by  the  French, 
and  are  a noble  monument  of  their  taste  and  mu- 
nificence. ‘ These  gardens,'  says  an  English 
i traveller,  ‘excite  interest  from  the  mode  in  which 
' they  were  formed,  more  than  from  their  beauty ; 
not  that  thev  are  deficient  in  taste  or  variety. 

' They  were  formed  with  immense  labour  by  the 
introduction  of  artificial  earth,  brought  at  an  im- 
mense expense  from  terra  firma,  and  no  expense 
was  span.il  in  their  completion.  There  are  several 
serpentine  walks  over  mounts,  many  trees  and 
shrubs  thriving  very  fast ; and  all  this,  with  the 
different  views  of  the  lagoon,  the  many  island* 
iuterspersed,  and  Venice,  make  this  promenade 
both  agreeable  and  interesting.  The  gardens  are 
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nearly  2 m.  round,  and  are  connected  by  a hand- 
some  bridge.' 

The  island*  on  which  Venice  Is  built  lie  within  j 
a line  of  long,  low,  narrow  island*.  running  N. 
and  S„  and  enclosing  what  in  termed  the  lagoon  I 
or  shallows,  that  surround  the  city,  and  sc|>nrate 
it  from  the  main  land.  The  principal  entrance  j 
from  the  sea  to  the  lagoon  is  at  Malamocco,  about  j 
1 h league  S.  from  the  city;  but  there  are  other, 
though  less  frequented,  entrances,  both  to  the  i>. 
and  the  X.  of  the  latter.  There  is  a bar  outside 
Malamocco,  on  which  there  are  not  more  than 
10  ft.  at  high  water  at  spring  tides;  but  thfre  is 
a channel  between  the  western  point  of  the  bar 
and  the  village  of  San  Pietro,  which  has  16  ft. 
water  at  springs,  and  14  at  neaps.  Merchant 
vessels  usually  moor  off  the  ducal  jialaoe ; but 
sometimes  they  come  into  the  grand  canal  which 
intersects  the  city,  and  sometimes  they  moor  in 
the  wider  channel  of  the  (.iiudecca.  Vessels 
coming  from  the  IS.  for  the  most  part  make  Pirano 
or  liortgno  on  the  coast  of  Istria,  where  they  take 
on  board  pilots,  who  carry  them  to  the  bar  oppo- 
site to  Mulnmocco.  On  arriving  at  the  bar,  ships 
are  conducted  across  it  and  into  port  by  pilots, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  meet  them  outside,  or  on  the 
l>ar,  and  of  whose  services  they  must  avail  them- 
selves. 

The  chain  of  low  narrow  islands  W'hich  bounds 
the  lagoon  on  the  side  next  the  sea.  Iieing,  in  part, 
broken,  the  republic  constructed,  during  Inst  cen- 
tury, a mole  several  miles  in  length,  to  till  up  the 
gaps  in  question,  and  protect  the  city  and  is>rt 
from  the  storms  and  swell  of  the  Adriatic.  This 
vast  work,  formed  of  blocks  of  Istriiui  stone  re- 
sembling marble,  connects  various  little  islands 
and  towns,  and  is  admirable  alike  for  its  magni- 
tude, solidity,  and  utility.  It  bears  the  following 
inscription : — 

* (Jt  Mirra  astuaria , urbis  et  libertatis  sedes,  per- 
pvtuum  amxerventur,  colour  a*  mole*  ex  solulo  mar- 
more  rvntra  mare  jtosuere  curat  arm  aqua  rum , 
anno  mint  is,  1751  : ab  urbe  condita , 1330.’ 

The  Old  Hank  of  Venice  was  founded  so  far 
back  as  1171,  being  the  most  ancient  establishment 
of  the  kind  in  Europe.  It  was  a bank  of  deposit ; 
amt  such  was  the  estimation  in  which  it  was  held, 
that  its  paper  continued  to  l»ear  an  agio  as  com- 
pared with  coin  down  to  175)7,  when  the  bank  fell 
with  the  government  by  which  it  had  been 
guaranteed.  At  present  there  are  no  corporate 
hanking  establishments  in  the  city,  and  no  bank 
notes  are  in  circulation.  There  are,  however, 
several  private  banking  houses,  which  buy,  sell, 
and  discount  bills,  and  make  advances  on  laud 
and  other  securities.  They  are  under  no  legal 
regulations  of  any  sort,  except  formally  declaring 
the  amount  of  their  capital  to  the  authorities  when 
they  commence  business.  The  legal  and  usual 
rate  of  interest  and  discount  is  C per  cent*  It  is 
not  the  practice  to  allow  interest  on  deposits, 
pills  on  I>indon  are  usually  drawn  at  3 mouths, 
and  on  Trieste  at  L month. 

Morals  and  Manners.  — Most  travellers  have 
Wen  accustomed  to  represent  Venice  as  distin- 
guished by  a |ieculiar  profligacy  of  morals.  It 
may  be  doubtetl,  however,  whether  she  be  entitled 
to  any  peculiar  pre-eminence  in  this  respect  over 
most  oi  the  other  great  cities  of  Italy ; and  the 
loss  of  her  commerce  and  of  that  wealth  which 
the  expenditure  of  government  brought  into  the 
citv/has  reduced  alike  the  means  of,  and  incentives 
to/corruption.  It  is  now  generally  acknowledged 
that  the  impressions  made  on  foreigners  during  the 
carnival  season  were  in  a great  degree  exagge- 
rated; and  that  much  of  what  they  took  for 
intrigue  and  profligacy,  was  no  more  than  what 


the  licence  of  the  period,  and  the  universal  use  of 
ma*ks,  allowed  even  the  mast  scrupulous  persons 
to  indulge  in  without  any  violation  of  propriety. 
Undoubtedly, however,  the  conductor  the  govern- 
ment, the  nature  of  her  religion,  and  the  vast 
wealth  that  formerly  eemred  in  Venice,  all  tended 
to  corrupt  the  morals  of  the  people  anil  to  immerse 
them  in  sensual  pleasures.  We  hardly  think  it 
wns  ever,  as  Addison  has  staled,  a [>art  of  the 
policy  of  government  4 to  encourage  idleness  and 
luxury  in  the  nobility,  to  cherish  ignorance  and 
licentiousness  in  the  clergy,  to  keep  alive  a con- 
tinual faction  in  the  common  people,  to  connive  at 
the  viciousness  and  debauchery  of  convents,  to 
breed  dissensions  among  the  nobles  of  the  terra 
linna,  and  to  treat  a brave  man  with  scorn  and 
iuflfmy.’  (Travels,  art.  4 Venice.’)  But,  whether 
intended  or  not,  this,  no  doubt,  was  the  effect  of 
their  jealous  despotism,  which,  by  its  intolerance 
of  all  that  was  truly  great,  generous,  and  noble, 
shut  up,  in  as  far  as  possible,  all  the  avenues  to 
distinction  in  politics,  literature,  and  even  war, 
leaving  little,  save  intrigue  and  licentiousness,  to 
occupy  the  public  mind.  But,  as  already  stated, 
society  in  Venice,  has  been  materially  changed 
since  the  revolution  of  1797.  Lord  Byron  says, 
that  4 of  the  ymtiluomo  Veneto,  the  name  is  still 
known,  and  that  is  all.  He  is  but  the  shadow  of 
his  former  self,  but  he  is  polite  and  kind.  It  may 
surelv  W pardoned  to  him  if  he  is  querulous.’  But, 
notwithstanding  the  changes  to  which  they  have 
been  subjected,  and  which  have  reduced  them 
from  haughty  lords,  Imt  * one  degree  below  kings,’ 
to  abject  subjects,  the  Venetians  arc  now,  as  of 
old,  most  agreeable  companions,  and  the  Paphiaa 
Queen  still  holds  her  court  in  the  sea-girt  city. 

* In  Venice  Tasso’s  echoes  are  no  more. 

And  silent  rows  the  sougU-ss  gondolier ; 

Her  palace*  are  crumbling  to  the  shore. 

And  music  meets  not  always  now  the  ear : 

Those  days  arc  gone— but  Beauty  still  is  here. 
States  fall— arts  fade — but  Nature  doth  not  die  ; 
Nor  yet  forget  how  Venice  once  was  dear. 

The  pleasant  place  of  all  festivity. 

The  revel  of  the  earth,  the  masque  of  Italy  J ’ 

Foreigners,  especially,  are  extremely  well  re- 
ceived, and  society  is  on  a very  easy  footing  in 
Veuiee.  Owing  to  the  facility  with  which  the 
city  is  supplied  with  provisions  from  the  plains  of 
Lombardy  and  elsewhere,  by  means  of  the  rail- 
way, and  the  lowness  of  rents,  living  is  here 
unusually  cheap;  and  were  it  not  for  its  disad- 
vantages iu  other  respects,. it  would  be  a very 
desirable  residence. 

Historical  Aoticr. — ■ The  ancient  yorernment  of 
Venice  was  one  of  the  most  singular  that  has  ever 
existed.  In  her  earlier  period  she  ap|x*ar*  to  have 
been  governed  by  ilc*ges,  or  princes,  who  were 
elected  by  the  popular  voice;  but  who,  on  being 
elected,  became  the  absolute  rulers  of  the  state. 
The  doge  eiyoyed,  however,  only  a precarious 
dignity ; for,  in  the  event  of  any  disaster  occur- 
| ring  to  the  arms  of  the  republic,  or  of  liU  be- 
coming unpopular,  he  was  not  unfrcqucntly  de- 
|*osed,  and  sometimes  assassinated.  To  obviate 
the  disorders  that  grew  out  of  this  state  of  things, 
it  was  resolved,  in  the  12th  century,  that  each  of 
the  six  districts  into  which  the  city  was  then 
divided  should  nominate  2 individuals  as  electors, 
and  that  the  12  electors  so  chosen  should  nominate 
a grand  council  of  470  individuals  which  should 
represent  the  public,  the  general  assemblies  of 
wliich  were  henceforth  discontinued.  A senate 
was  at  the  same  time  created,  and  6 councillors 
were  appointed  to  assist,  or  rather  control,  the 
proceedings  of  the  doge.  But  notwithstanding 
the  influence  of  the  (>opular  voice  was  greatly 
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lessened  by  the  establishment  «f  the  grand  council,  I 
which  included  all  the  most  distinguished  citizens,  I 
it  was  still  very  considerable ; and  on  several  oc- 
casions the  people  endeavoured  by  violence  to 
recover  the  power  they  hail  lost.  In  this,  how- 
ever, they  were  wholly  unsuccessful ; and  nt 
length,  after  various  struggles,  it  was  resolved,  in  ; 
1319,  that  the  gram!  council  should  no  longer  be 
elected,  but  that  the  dignity  should  be  hereditary  : 
in  its  members.  The  aristocracy  was  thus  es- 
tablished on  a solid  foundation ; hut  no  sooner  i 
had  this  been  done  than  the  dignified  families  lie-  | 
came  jealous  of  each  other;  and  to  avert  the 
chance  of  any  individual  acquiring  a prepon-  , 
derating  influence  in  the  state,  a carefully  devised 
scheme  of  indirect  election  to  all  the  higher 
offices  was  established,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
nobles  subjected  themselves,  the  doge,  and  every 
one  else,  to  a system  of  despotism,  which  not  only 
determined  the  public  ami  private  conduct,  but, 
in  some  measure,  even  the  very  thoughts  of  in- 
dividuals. This  was  accomplished,  partly  bv  the 
institution  of  the  Council  of  Ten,  a committee 
chosen  from  the  Grand  Council,  to  which  all  the 
powers  of  the  stale  were  entrusted,  ami  partly  by 
the  institution,  in  1454,  of  three  State  Inquisitors, 
selected  from  the  Council  of  Ten,  and  invested 
with  all  but  unlimited  authority.  The  proceed- 
ings of  this  most  formidable  tribunal  were  shrouded 
in  the  most  irojienetrablc  secresy;  but  it  was  be- 
lieved at  the  time,  and  is  now  certain,  that  it 
did  not  wait  for  overt  acts,  hut  proceeded  on  sus- 
picion and  presumption ; that  it  had  secret  pri- 
sons; and  that  it  made  free  use  of  the  agency  of 
spies,  torture,  and  even  of  assassins,  Au  individual 
disappeared,  by  what  means  no  one  knew ; but  if 
it  were  supposed  that  he  had  fallen  a victim  to 
the  fears  or  suspicions  of  the  inquisitors,  his  rela- 
tives prudently  abstained  from  all  complaint,  and 
even  from  making  any  inquiries  reflecting  him. 
An  unguarded  expression,  if  reported,  as  was  fre- 
quently the  ease,  to  the  inquisitors,  was  sure  to 
draw  their  attention  to  the  offender,  so  that  not 
merely  the  freedom  of  the  press,  but  even  of 
s|ieecht  at  least  on  political  matters,  was  com- 
pletely annihilated.  Although,  however,  this 
jealous  tyranny  did  not  fail  to  repress,  or  rather  . 
extinguish  some  of  the  nobler  energies  of  the 
mind,  it  must  be  admit  ted  that  it  preserved,  for  a 
lengthened  period,  the  peace  of  the  republic.  It' 
is  true,  also,  that  its  depot  ism  pressed  equally 
on  all  classes  and  all  individuals;  the  doge  was 
a**  liable,  and  as  likely,  if  occasion  required,  to  be 
called  to  account  by  the  inquisitors  as  the  hum- 
blest gondolier. 

Venice  was  the  earliest,  and,  for  a lengthened 
period,  the  most  considerable,  commercial  city  of 
mo  lern  Europe.  Her  origin  dales  from  the  in- 
vasion of  Italy  by  Attila  ill  452.  A number  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Aquiieia,  and  the  neighbouring 
territory,  Hying  from  the  ravages  of  the  liar  bu- 
rin ns,  found  a fioor  but  secure  asylum  in  the 
cluster  of  small  islands  opposite  the  mouths  of  the 
Jlrvnta,  on  which  the  city  is  built.  In  this  situa- 
tion they  were  forced  to  cultivate  commerce  and 
its  subsidiary  arts,  as  the  only  means  by  which 
they  could  maintain  themselves.  At  a very  early 
period  they  began  to  trade  with  Constantinople 
and  the  Levant;  and  notwithstanding  the  com- 
]K-t  it  ion  of  the  Genoese  and  Pisans,  they  continued 
to  engross  the  principal  trade  in  Eastern  products, 
till  the  discover}'  of  a route  to  India  by  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  turned  this  traffic  into  a totally 
new  channel.  The  Crusades  contributed  to  increase 
the  wealth,  and  to  extend  the  commerce  and  the 
possessions  of  Venice  Towards  the  middle  of  the 
tiftcenth  century,  when  the  Turkish  sultau,  Ma- 


homet II..  entered  Constantinople  sword  in  hand* 
and  placed  himself  on  the  throncof  Constantine  and 
Justinian,  the  power  of  the  Venetians  hod  attained 
its  maximum.  At  that  period,  besides  several  ex- 
tensive, populous  and  well  cultivated  provs.  in 
lvnra hardy,  the  republic  was  mistress  of  Crete  and 
Cyprus,  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Morea,  and 
most  of  the  isles  in  the  Kgean  Sea.  She  had 
secured  a chain  of  forts  ami  factories  that  extended 
along  the  coasts  of  Greece  from  the  Morea  to 
Dalmatia,  while  she  monopolized  almost  the 
whole  foreign  t ratio  of  Egypt.  The  preservation 
of  tills  moiiofHilv,  of  the  absolute  dominion  sho 
had  early  usurped  over  the  Adriatic,  and  of  the 
dependence  of  her  colonies  and  distant  establish- 
ments, were  amongst  the  principal  objects  of  the 
Venetian  government ; and  the  measures  it  adopted 
with  that  view  were  at  once  skilfully  devised,  and 
prosecuted  with  indexible  constancy.  With  the 
single  exception  of  Koine,  Venice,  in  the  15th 
century,  wiu»  by  far  the  richest  and  most  mag- 
nificent of  European  cities;  and  her  singular  situa- 
tion in  the  midst  of  the  sea  contributed  to  impress 
those  by  whom  she.  was  visited  with  still  higher 
notions  of  her  wealth  and  grandeur.  Sannazarius 
is  not  the  only  one  who  has  preferred  Venice  to 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  world;  hut  none  have 
so  beautifully  expressed  their  preference, 

* Vidrrat  Adriacis  Venetam  Ncptunns  in  undis 
Stare  urbem,  et  toto  ponerv  jura  marl. 

None  mihi  Tarpcias  quantum  vx,  Jupiter,  orces 
Ob  j ice.  et  ilia  tun  mania  Marti*,  ait : 

Si  Tiberim  pelage  prefers,  urbem  a-plrc  utramque, 
lllam  homines  dieas,  baud  posui Deoa.’ 

Though  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  principal 
bulwarks  of  Christendom  against  the  Turks,  Venice 
had  to  contend,  in  the  early  |iart  of  the  1 6th  cen- 
tury, against  a combination  of  the  European 
powers.  The  famous  league  of  Cambray,  of 
which  Pope  Jnlioa  II.  was  the  real  author,  was 
formed  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  effecting  the  en- 
tire subjugation  of  the  Venetians,  and  the  partition 
of  their  territories.  The  emperor  and  the  kings 
of  France  and  Spain  joined  this  powerful  confede- 
racy. Hut,  owing  lev*  to  the  valour  of  the  Vene- 
tians than  to  dissensions  amongst  their  enemies, 
the  league  was  speedily  dissolved  without  mate- 
rially weakening  the  power  of  the  republic.  From 
that  period  the  jiolicy  of  Venice  was  comparatively 
pacific  and  cautious.  Iiut  notwithstanding  her 
efforts  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the  Turks,  the 
, latter  invaded  Cyprus  in  1570,  and  conquered  it 
after  a gallant  resistance  continued  for  eleven 
years.  The  Venetians  had  the  principal  share  in 
the  decisive  victory  gained  over  the  Turks  at  Lc- 
pautn  in  1571 ; but,  owing  to  the  discordant  views 
I of  the  confederates,  it  was  not  properly  followed 
up,  ami  could  not  prevent  the  fall  of  Cyprus. 

The  war  with  the  Turks  in  Candia  commenced 
in  1645,  and  continued  till  1670.  The  Venetians 
j exerted  all  their  energies  in  defence  of  this  valu- 
I able  inland,  and  its  acquisition  cost  the  Turks 
| above  200,000  men.  The  loss  of  Candia,  and  the 
rapid  decline  of  the  commerce  of  the  republic,  now 
almost  wholly  turned  into  other  channels,  reduced 
Veuiee,  at  the  close  of  the  17th  century,  to  a state 
of  great  exhaustion.  She  may  be  said,  indeed,  to 
have  owed  the  last  100  years  of  her  existence  more 
to  the  forbearance  and  jealousies  of  others  than  to 
any  strength  of  her  own.  Nothing,  however, 
could  avert  that  fate  she  had  seen  overwhelm  so 
many  once  powerful  states.  In  1797,  the  * maiden 
city’  submitted  to  the  yoke  of  the  conqueror ; and 
j the  lost  surviving  witness  of  autiquity — the  link 
! that  united  the  ancient  to  the  modern  world — 
! stripped  of  power  and  of  wealth,  fell  from  the  list 
| of  independent  states  of  the  world. 
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Present  Trade  and  Manufactures  of  Venire. — J 
From  the  period  when  Venice  cume  into  the  pos- 
session of  Austria,  down  to  1830,  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  policy  of  the  government  to  encourage 
Trieste  in  preference  to  Venice;  and  the  circum- 
stance of  the  former  luring  a free  jn.rt,  gave  her 
a very  decided  advantage  over  the  latter.  After- 1 
■wards,  however,  a more  equitable  policy  has  pre-  ; 
vailed.  In  1830  Venice  was  made  a free  |w*rt, , 
and  up  to  1800,  when  ceded  to  Italy,  partici- 
pated in  every  privilege  conferred  on  Trieste, 
liut,  notwithstanding  this  circumstance,  the  lat- 
ter still  continued  to  preserve  the  ascendancy; 
and  the  revival  of  trade  that  has  taken  place  at 
Venice  has  not  been  so  great  aa  might  have  been 
anticipated.  The  truth  is,  that,  except  in  so  far 
as  she  is  the  entrefsjt  of  the  adjoining  provs., 
Venice  has  no  considerable  natural  advantage  ns 
a trading  city;  and  her  extraordinary  prusjienty 
during  the  middle  ages  is  more  to  be  ascribed  I 
to  the  comparative  security  enjoyed  by  the  in-  ; 
habitants,  and  to  their  success  in  engrossing  the  l 
principal  share  of  the  commerce  of  the  Levant, 
than  to  any  other  circumstance.  Still,  however,  | 
her  trade  is  far  from  inconsiderable.  The  gnat  ] 
articles  of  inq»ort  are  sugar,  coffee,  and  other  eolo-  j 
null  products ; indigo  amt  other  dvc  stuffs,  olive 
oil,  suited  fish,  various  descriptions  of  cotton,  ] 
woollen,  and  other  manufactured  gotxls ; wheat 
and  other  grain,  from  the  Hlack  Sea;  tin  plates! 
and  hardware,  and  raw  cotton.  The  exports  prin-  j 
cipally  consist  of  silk  and  silk  goods,  wheat  and  ■ 
other*  grain,  paper,  jewelry,  glass  and  glass  wares, 
Venetian  treacle,  books,  with  a gnat  variety  of 
other  articles,  including  |>ortions  of  most  of  those 
that  arc  imported.  The  smuggling  of  prohibited 
and  overtaxed  articles  into  Austria  was  formerly 
practised  to  a great  extent. 

The  manufactures  of  Venice  are  various  and  ex- 
tensive. The  glass-works,  which  produce  mag- 
nificent mirrors,  with  every  variety  of  artificial 
]*earls  and  gems  and  coloured  beads,  situated  on  j 
the  island  of  Murano,  employ,  in  all,  about  4,000  , 
hands  including  the  women  and  children  era-  1 
ployed  in  arranging  the  beads.  Jewelry,  inciu-  j 
ding  gold  chains,  is  also  extensively  produced ; as  J 
are  gold  and  silver  stuffs,  velvets,  silks,  laces,  and 
other  ex[iensive  gc*ods;  and  treacle,  soap,  earthen-  , 
ware,  and  wax-lights,  to  a greater  or  less  extent, 
l'riiuing  is  more  extensively  carried  on  in  this 
than  in  any  other  city  of  Italy,  and  books  form  a 
considerable  article  of  export.  Ship-building  is 
also  carried  on  to  some  extent,  both  here  and  at  I 
Chiozza.  In  1836,  the  first  steam-engine  seen  in 
Venice  was  set  up  for  a sugar  refinery .. 

From  the  circumstance  of  Venice  being  situated 
nearly  opposite  the  mouths  of  the  Brvma,  which 
bring  down  large  quantities  of  mud,  the  probabi- 
lity is  that  the  lagoon,  by  which  she  is  surrounded, 
will  ultimately  be  filled  up.  Under  the  republic 
this  was  a subject  of  great  apprehension,  and  every 
device  was  resorted  to  that  seemed  likely  to  avert 
a result  so  pregnant  with  danger  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  city.  Hut  now  that  there  Is 
no  particular  motive  for  hindering  the  mud 
from  accumulating  in  the  lagoon,  it  is  probable 
that,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  shallows  will  be 
converted  into  terra  firma,  and  Venice  lose  her 
insular  position. 

YEN  LOO,  a fortified  town  of  Holland,  prov. 
Liinbourg,  cap.  cant.,  on  the  Meuse,  40  m.  NE. 
Maestricht,  oil  the  railway  Irani  Macs!  rich  t 
to  VVcscl.  Pop.  7,804  in  1861.  The  town  ia 
surrounded  by  a marshy  tract  of  country,  but 
is  the  centre  of  au  active  transit  trade,  and 
lias  manufactures  of  pins,  wafers,  tobacco-pipes, 
and  various  other  small  articles,  with  tanneries, 
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sugar  refineries,  and  vinegar  distilleries.  It  was 
formerly  one  of  the  Hanse Towns;  in  1702  it  was 
taken  bv  the  troops  under  Marlborough. 

VKX09A  (an.  I'tnutia.  on  the  frontier  of  Lu- 
cania  and  Apulia),  a town  of  .Southern  Italy,  prov. 
I'otcnza,  24  m.  N.  Potenza.  Pop.  7,651  in  1861. 
The  town  stands  on  a perfectly  fiat,  hut  not  very 
extensive  plain.  It  is  reached  by  a long,  winding 
ascent,  when  it  breaks  on  the  sight  under  a favour- 
able point  of  view,  chiefly  due  to  the  venerable 
aspect  of  its  castle,  an  edifice  of  the  16th  century, 
which,  though  a complete  ruin,  exhibits  such 
magnitude  of  dimensions  and  regularity  of  con- 
struction as  to  form  a very  striking  feature  in  the 
landscape.  The  walls  of  Venoea  have  long  since 
been  levelled  with  the  ground,  but  the  gateways 
still  exist.  It  is  well-built,  and  has  numerous 
public  edifices,  including  a large  cathedra),  5 par. 
churches,  an  abbey  church,  a church  erected  in 
the  10th  century  from  the  materials  of  a Homan 
amphitheatre,  in  which  are  the  tombs  of  Hol>ert 
de  (tuiscard,  and  other  Norman  chieftains ; a 
hospital,  two  workhouses,  and  a museum  of  an- 
tiquities. 

I 'matin  is  celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of 
Horace,  the  prince  of  Latin  lyric  poets  and  sa- 
tirists, born  on  the  8th  of  December,  anno  66  b.  <*. 
(A.  u.  c.  688),  in  the  consulship  of  L.  Manlius 
Torqtintus. 

' O not*  xnecum  console  Manlio.’  Lib.  iii.  od.  21. 

A bust  of  the  poet,  on  a column  of  rough  stone, 
has  been  set  up  in  the  city.  In  the  vicinity  arc 
many  places  which  have  acquired  interest  from 
the  references  made  to  them  by  Horace. 

VEKA  CRUZ,  a town  and  the  principal  sea- 
port of  Mexico,  on  the  SW.  side  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  cap.  of  the  prov.  of  its  own  tinme,  225  m. 
SSE.  Tampico,  and  11*5  m.  E.  by  S.  Mexico,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  railway.  Pop.  estimated 
at  10,500  in  1864.  The  town  is  well  built  and 
clean,  and  its  towers,  cupolas,  and  battlements 
give  it  ail  imposing  appearance  from  the  sea.  It 
is.  however,  surrounded  by  barren  sand-hills  and 
ponds  of  stagnant  water,  and  is  excessively  un- 
healthy, being  the  principal  scat  of  the  yellow 
fever.  The  older  inhabs.  and  those  accustomed  to 
the  climate  are  not  so  subject  to  this  formidable 
visitation  as  strangers,  all  of  whom,  even  if  coming 
tram  the  Havannah  and  the  W.  India  islands,  are 
liable  to  the  infection.  No  precautions  prevent 
its  attack,  and  numerous  individuals  have  died  at 
Xala{>a,  on  the  road  to  Mexico,  who  merely  passed 
through  this  pestilential  focus.  The  badness  of 
the  water  at  \ era  Cruz  is  supposed  to  have  some 
share  in  producing  the  complaint.  The  houses  of 
Vera  Cruz  arc  mostly  large,  some  of  them  being 
three  stories  high,  built,  in  the  old  Spanish  or 
Moorish  style,  and  generally  enclosing  a square 
court  with  covered  galleries.  They  have  fiat 
roofs,  glass  windows,  and  generally  wooden  bal- 
conies in  front,  their  interior  arrangement  living 
the  same  as  in  Old  Spain.  The  town  nnd  castle 
are  built  of  madrepore,  the  lime  that  forms  the 
cement  being  of  the  same  material.  There  is  one 
tolerably  good  square,  of  w hich  the  government- 
| house  forms  one  side,  and  the  principal  church  the 
other.  The  footpaths  are  frequently  under  arcades. 
No  fewer  than  16  cupolas  or  domes  used  to  be 
counted  from  the  sea,  but  only  six  churches  are 
now  in  use;  and  most  of  the  religious  buildings 
have  been  neglected  or  abandoned  since  the 
Spaniards  were  expelled  from  the  town.  Rain- 
water is  carefully  preserved  in  tanks  ? and  most 
sorts  of  provisions,  excepting  fish,  are  dear.  Crowds 
of  vultures  and  buzzards  |>crfonn  the  office  of 
scavengers. 
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The  castle  of  St.  Juan  jo  Ull«a,  which  com- 
mand* the  town,  is  built  on  the  small  i.-dand  of  the 
same  name,  about  41HI  fathoms  from  the  shore.  It 
is  a strong  citadel,  and  its  NVV.  angle  supports  a 
lighthouse,  with  a brilliant  revolving  light,  79  ft. 
above  the  sea.  The  harbour  of  Vera  Crux  is  a mere 
roadstead  between  the  town  and  castle,  and  is  ex- 
ceedingly insecure,  the  am  borage  being  so  very  bad 
that  no  vessel  is  considered  safe  unless  made  fast 
to  brass  rings  fixed  for  the  purpose  in  the  castle 
wall ; nor  are  these  always  a sutlicient  protection 
during  strung  N*.  winds.  Rut  notwithstanding  its 
numerous  disadvantages,  Vera  Cruz  maintains  its 
commercial  importance;  though  latterly  Tampico, 
in  a healthier  situation,  with  a better  port,  has 
been  growing  into  consequence.  The  precious 
metals,  cochineal,  sugar.  Hour,  indigo,  provisions, 
sarsaparilla,  leather,  vanilla,  jalap,  soap,  logwood, 
and  iiimeiito  are  the  principal  articles  exported  ; 
and  linen,  cotton,  woollen,  and  silk  goods,  paper, 
brandy,  cocoa,  quicksilver,  iron,  steel,  ami  wine 
form  the  chief  impost*.  The  following  table  shows 
the  total  value  of  imports  and  exports  to  and  from 
the  j*>rt  of  Vera  Uiuz  in  each  of  the  years  1858, 
1869,  and  I860:— 


V'»r»  Ioi(«'rta 

Eiportt 

I’lutr**  | Jt 

! m.*s  w,03s.:.m> ' 2.007,70'* 

! I8/.9  14,027  ,UiHI  1 2'Rn.ViHO 

I860  1$,10H.4<W  1 2,6X9,680  | 

n»*tr«-»  / 

3,913, 6M>  .*>$:», 120 

ano  1,171 
6,883,600  1,376,720 

Vera  Cruz  was  founded  towards  the  end  of  the 
16th  century,  on  the  spot  where  Cortez  first  lauded: 
it  received  the  title  and  privileges  of  a city  from 
J’hilip  III.  in  1615.  The  castle  was  taken  by  a 
French  squadron,  after  a vigorous  bombardment, 
in  1839;  but  was  soon  after  restored  to  the  Mexi- 
cans. It  was  again  taken  by  a French  force  on 
the  8th  of  December,  1861 , and  became  the  nucleus 
of  the  war  operations  which  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Mexican  empire.  The  new  emperor, 
Maximilian  I.,  lauded  here  ou  the  29th  of  Mav, 
1864. 

VERCELLI  (an.  Vercella),  a town  of  X.  Italy, 
prov.  Novara,  on  the  Sesia,  and  on  the  railway 
between  Turin  and  Milan,  39  m.  NE.  by  E.  Turin. 
Pop.  24,038  in  1862.  The  town  has  a large  market- 
place, one  of  the  best  cathedrals  in  Piedmont, 
several  other  churches,  and  good  private  buildings, 
a large  and  well  kept  hospital,  w ith  (in  its  en- 
virons) mime  fine  promenades.  Its  fortifications 
were  destroyed  bv  the  French  in  1704.  It  is  the 
see  of  an  archbishop,  and  has  some  silk  manufac- 
tures ; but  its  chief  trade  is  in  rice,  raised  in  the 
neighbourhood.  A canal  connects  Vercelli  with 
Ivrea.  The  date  of  its  foundation  is  uncertain, 
but  it  was  a town  of  mime  note  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans.  After  suffering  severely  from  the  north- 
ern invaders,  it  revived  under  the  Lombards,  and 
took  the  lend  of  Turin  till  the  latter  became  the 
residence  of  the  court. 

VERDUN  (an.  VerodtmHtn'),  a town  of  France, 
dtfp.  Meuse,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Meuse,  where  it 
begins  to  be  navigable,  and  by  which  it  is  divided 
into  five  separate  parts,  30  m.  NVV.  by  N.  Bar-le- 
Duc,  on  the  railway  from  Paris  to  Metz.  Pop. 
12,394  in  1861.  Verdun  has  a citadel,  and  its  de- 
fences were  improved  by  Vaubun.  It  is  tolerably 
well  built ; but  several  of  its  streets  are  badly 
paved  and  steep.  The  bishop’s  palace,  new  cavalry’ 
barracks,  military  magazines,  and  theatre  are 
among  the  most  remarkable  buildings.  It  has  6 
churches,  including  the  cathedral;  a Protestant 
church,  n synagogue,  a communal  college,  and  a 
library  with  14,600  vola.  A planted  esplanade 
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| separates  the  town  from  its  citadel.  Verdun  has 
I manufactures  of  fine  Mri|>ed  serges,  flannels,  cotton 
I yarn,  and  liqueurs,  and  several  large  tanneries.  It 
was  a station  of  importance  under  the  Romans; 
and  in  the  middle  ages,  under  the  Germanic  em- 
perors, it  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  a free  imperial 
city.  It  was  definitively  annexed  to  France  in 
1648,  and  is  best  known  in  modern  times  from  its 
having  been  selected  by  Napoleon  I.  for  the  resi- 
dence of  the  English  prisoners  detained  in  France 
after  the  rapture  of  1803. 

VERMONT,  one  of  the  states  comprised  in  the 
, North  American  republic,  in  the  NE.  section  of 
i the  Union,  making  part  of  what  is  called  New 
England,  between  lat.  42°  40'  and  45°  N.,  and  long. 
71°  18'  and  72°55'W.;  having  E.  New  Hamp- 
shire, from  which  it  is  separated  in  its  whole  extent 
by  the  Connecticut  river:  S.  Massachusetts;  W. 
New  York,  Lake  Champlain  forming  half  the 
boundary  on  this  side;  and  N.  Lower  Canada. 
Length,  N.  to  S.,  157  m.  Average  breadth  about 
60  m.  Area.  9,056  sq.  m. ; pop.  315,098  in  1861. 
The  surface  is  generally  billy:  it  is  traversed  from 
N.  to  S.  by  a range  of  mountains,  some  summits 
of  wdiich  rise  to  upwards  of  4,000  ft.  in  height. 
About  the  centre  of  the  state  they  divide  into  two 
ridges,  the  principal  of  which  passes  in  a N E.  di- 
rection into  Lower  Canada.  These  hills,  being 
covered  w ith  line  forests  of  pine,  cedar,  ami  spruce, 
are  called  the  Green  Mountains,  and  their  verdant 
appearance  has  given  its  name  to  the  state.  The 
rivers  are  inconsiderable : most  of  those  flowing  K. 
are  merely  small  tributaries  of  the  Connecticut; 
those  on  the  W.  side  are  larger  and  longer,  and 
some  of  the  principal  rise  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
mountain  chain,  which  they  break  through  to  fall 
into  Lake  Champlain.  The  climate  varies  accord- 
ing to  differences  of  level  and  other  circumstances ; 
but  the  winters  are  colder  than  might  have  been 
expected,  either  from  lat.  or  elevation.  The  soil 
is  moderately  fertile,  the  best  arable  land  being 
lictween  the  hills  and  Lake  Champlain;  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  surface  is  more  suitable  for  pas- 
turage than  for  tillage.  Wheat,  maize,  rye,  and 
I >ota toes  are  the  chief  articles  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce. Barley,  buckwheat,  hops,  and  tobacco  are 
also  grown,  but  in  small  quantities.  Apple*  suc- 
ceed better  than  in  Europe,  and  are  grown  more 
than  in  any  other  state  of  the  Union,  New  York 
excepted.  The  breeding  of  stock  for  export  to 
Boston  and  the  adjacent  states  is  the  chief  branch 
of  industry,  and  then*  are  said  to  be  about  1,400,000 
sheep,  350,000  head  of  cattle,  60,000  horses,  and 
nearly  300,000  hogs  in  Vermont.  Iron  is  very 
abundant,  and  copperas  to  the  value  of  from  70,IMK) 
to  80,000  dolls,  is  made  annually  from  native  py- 
rites Marble  of  good  qunlity  is  quarried,  and  lead 
is  also  among  the  mineral  products.  Linen  and 
woollen  fabrics  are  made  in  most  families,  and 
nlmut  3}  million  yards  of  cotton  cloth  and  1 12,000 
lbs.  of  yarn  are  annually  furnished  by  the  various 
mills  and  factories.  Pearl-ashes  and  lumlier  are 
among  the  other  chief  exports:  but  as  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  state  is  principally  carried  on  through 
the  adjacent  states,  no  proper  estimate  can  be  given 
of  its  amount. 

The  legislature  formerly  consisted  of  a single 
house  of  assembly ; but  in  1836  two  sepurate  houses 
(a  senate  of  30  members,  and  house  of  representa- 
tives composed  of  1 member  from  each  town)  w ere 
established,  which,  together  wdth  its  governor, 
lieutenant-governor,  and  executive  council,  are 
chosen  annually  by  the  people.  The  right  of 
suffrage  is  vested  in  every  male  iuhab.  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  who  has  resided  in  the  state  for  the 
j year  previously  to  the  election.  The  judicial 
| power  is  in  a supreme  court  of  6 judges,  and  co. 
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courts,  each  composed  of  1 judge  of  the  supreme  1 
court  and  2 assistant  judge*.  The  supreme  court 
sits  once,  and  the  co.  courts  twice,  in  each  co.  i 
Judges  arc  chosen  annually  by  the  general  as-  | 
sendilv,  and  a court  of  censors  by  a popular  vote 
once  in  seven  years.  Vermont  is  divided  into  14 
cos.  Montpelier,  the  cap.,  and  Burlington,  where 
the  university  of  Vermont  is  situated,  nre  both 
small  towns.  Schools  are  widely  diffused  in  this 
state,  and  Middleburg  college  and  Norwich  uni- 
versity are  flourishing  institutions.  The  public 
revenue,  in  1803,  amounted  to  2,852,451  dollars, 
and  the  expenditure  to  2,780,018  dollars. 

This  state  was  first  explored  by  the  French  Ca- 
nadians: hut  the  earliest  settlement  was  made  by 
the  English  of  Massachusetts,  in  1724.  Subse- 
quently, New  Hampshire  ami  New  York  disputed 
the  claim  to  this  territory;  but  it  was  finally  ceded 
by  the  British  parliament  to  the  latter.  But,  dis- 
satisfied w ith  this  connection,  it  declared  itself  in- 
dependent in  1777. 

VEKONA,  a celebrated  city  of  Northern  Italy, 
cap.  prov.  of  same  name,  on  the  Adige,  at  the 
point  where  the  last  declivities  of  the  Alps  sink 
into  the  great  pluin  of  Lombardy,  04  m.  W.  Venice, 
on  the  railway  from  Milan  to  Venice.  Pop.  59,169 
in  1857.  Verona  is  divided  into  two  unequal  parts 
by  the  Adige,  which  sweeps  through  it  in  a bold 
curve,  and  forms  a peninsula,  within  which  the 
whole  of  the  ancient  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
modern  city  is  enclosed.  The  river,  which  is  wide 
and  rapid,  is  here  crossed  by  four  noble  atone 
bridges.  Verona  is  an  extremely  well  situated, 
well  built,  and  rrnmt  interesting  city.  ‘ You  enter 
it,'  says  a traveller,  * by  a magnificent  approach, 
ami  a street  probably  the  widest  in  Europe.  This 
street  is  indeed  short,  and  single  in  its  breadth, 
but  the  city  in  general  pleases  by  its  picturesque 
appearance,  to  which  an  abundance  of  marble 
quarries  has  not  a little  contributed,  thirty-five 
varieties  of  this  species  of  stone  being  found  in  its 
neighbourhood.’  The  house*  frequently  present, 
in  their  form  and  ornaments,  fine  proportions  and 
beautiful  workmanship.  The  old  walls  and  towers 
still  remain,  and  the  city  has  five  gates,  two  of  | 
which  an4  fine  structures  by  Sanmiehele,  Its 
former  military  defences  were  destroyed  by  the 
French,  after  the  revolt  of  the  inhnbs.  in  1797 ; 
but  extensive  fortifications  have  again  been  con- 
structed, in  recent  years,  by  the  Austrians. 

The  great  glory  of  Verona  is  its  amphitheatre, 
one  of  the  noblest  existing  monuments  of  the 
ancient  Homans.  Excepting  the  colasseum  at  | 
Home,  it  is  the  largest  extant  edifice  of  its  class. 
Like  all  other  structures  of  the  same  kind,  it  is 
elliptical,  the  extreme  length  of  its  transverse  and 
conjugate  diameters  to  the  outside  of  the  outer 
walls  being  respectively  about  510  and  410  ft.; 
while  those  of  the  arena  are  249  and  140  ft.  Its 
outer  wall  or  cincture,  which  had  72  arches  in 
even*  story,  has  been  mostly  destroyed,  with  the 
exception  of  one  fragment  containing  throe  stories 
of  four  arches  each,  rising  to  the  height  of  about 
100  ft.  Over  this,  however,  there  was  a fourth 
story,  so  that  the  entire  height  of  the  building, 
when  jjerfect,  must  have  exceeded  120  ft.  Inter- 
nally it  has  suffered  comparatively  little,  and  its 
concentric  rows  of  benches  or  seats,  of  which  43 
astill  remain,  exclusive,  of  2 sunk  below  ground, 
with  its  corridors  and  stairs,  are  wonderfully  w’oli 
preserved.  Each  row  of  seats  is  I ^ ft.  in  height, 
ami  as  much  in  breadth;  and  allowing  1^  ft.  of 
space  to  each  individual,  the  amphitheatre  may 
have  accommodated  22,000  spectators.  The  in- 
terior of  the  amphitheatre  having  been  in  parts  a 
good  deal  dilapidated,  it  was  repaired  at  different 
periods  in  the  16  th  century,  when  the  broken  and 


wanting  seats  wore  replaced  brothers.  But  these 
repairs,  though,  on  the  whole,  highly  creditable  to 
the  Veronese,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  well 
executed.  The  ancient  benches  were  formed  of 
vast  blocks  of  marble,  admirably  cut  and  jointed  ; 
whereas  the  modem  benches  consist  of  a soft  flaky 
stone,  which  has  in  parts  vie  Wed  to  the  weather; 
hut  little  care  has  licen  taken  in  laying  the  stones, 
ami  in  j»art*  the  elliptical  curvature  has  not  even 
been  observed.  These  defects,  however,  are  not 
visible  on  a cursory  inspection  of  the  building, 
which  astonishes  alike  by  its  mass,  its  antiquity, 
and  its  preservation. 

Owing  to  the  want  of  inscriptions,  and  of  all 
| reference  to  its  origin  in  the  classical  writers,  we 
; are  without  any  authentic  information  either  as 
j to  the  founders  or  the  sera  of  this  great  work. 
Most  probably,  however,  it  was  built  somewhere 
between  the  reigns  of  Titus  and  Trajan,  or  in  the 
early  part  of  that  of  the  latter.  In  the  middle 
ages  it  was  sometimes  used  for  the  exhibition  of 
shows  ami  sports,  and  sometimes  as  an  arena  for 
judicial  combats.  In  more  modem  time*,  a bull 
tight  was  exhibited  here  in  honour  of  the  Em- 
peror Joseph  II.,  then  at  Verona;  and,  at  a still 
later  period,  the  Pope,  in  |iA»*ing  through  the 
city,  gave  his  lienediction  to  a vast  multitude  col- 
i looted  in  the  amphitheatre.  The  French,  when 
| master*  of  Verona,  had  the  bad  taste  to  erect  in 
I the  arena  a wooden  theatre,  in  which  plays,  farces, 
and  equestrian  feats  were  performed  for  tfie  amuse- 
ment of  the  troops. 

The  amphitheatre  is  not  the  only  monument 
of  antiquity  that  distinguishes  Verona.  In  the 
middle  of  a street  called  the  Corao  is  an  ancient 
double  gateway,  which,  on  the  strength  of  an 
inscription  importing  that  the  adjacent  walls  were 
built  by  Gallienus,  has  been  named  after  that 
emperor;  but  though  loaded  with  supernumerary 
ornaments,  the  Veronese  antiquaries  affirm  that 
its  style  is  too  gn<al  for  his  age.  Each  gateway 
is  ornamented  with  Corinthian  pilasters  support- 
ing a light  pediment,  and  above  are  two  stories 
with  six  small  arched  windows  in  each.  The 
whole  is  of  marble.  The  remains  of  another  gate- 
way, of  a similar  but  cliAster  form,  probably  the 
entrance  to  the  ancient  forum,  nre  to  be  seen  in 
another  street ; and  near  the  old  Gothic  castle  is 
the  arch  of  the  Gavii,  perhaps  part  of  a sepulchral 
edifice,  hut,  at  any  rate,  of  very  remote  antiquity. 
Two  arches  in  the  purest  style  of  Homan  archi- 
tecture make  a part  of  one  of  the  bridges,  and  the 
remains  of  another  bridge,  and  the  traces  of  a 
very  large  ancient  theatre  and  naumachia  are 
still  extant.  Addison  and  Evelyn  sneak  of  a 
triumphal  arch  of  Flaminius,  as  one  of  tne  noblest 
remains  of  antiquity  in  Europe : and  of  an  areh 
commemorating  the  victory’  of  Marius,  with  va- 
rious temples  and  aqueducts;  but  as  few  or  no 
remains  of  these  exist  at  present,  it  would  seem 
that  the  antiquities  of  Verona  had  suffered  greatly 
since  the  beginning  of  last  century. 

| The  ecclesiastical  buildings  comprise  intercst- 
i ing  specimens  of  middle- nge  architecture.  The 
j cathedral,  an  edifice  of  the  12tli  century,  has 
j nothing  particularly  remarkable  except  the  As- 
j sumption  of  Titian,  and  the  tomb  of  pope  Lucius 
III.,  who,  when  driven  from  Home  in  1185,  found 
a secure  asylum  in  this  city.  In  respect  of  archi- 
tectural merit  the  cathedral  is  very  inferior  to  the 
church  of  St.  Anastasia,  built  by  the  Domini- 
cans at  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century.  The 
church  of  St.  Zeno,  a curious  structure,  with  a 
remarkable  crypt,  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  l'epin,  but  it  was  not  completed  till  1178.  Ita 
front  is  covered  with  bas  reliefs  in  stone,  it*  doors 
with  sculpture  in  bronze  of  a very  early  date,  and 
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near  it  are  the  remains  of  a palace  in  which  the 
Gmuo  emperors  occasionally  resided  during  the 
12th  ami  13th  centuries.  Several  other  churches 
are  worthy  of  notice:  in  that  of  San  Giorgio  is 
a tine  picture  of  Paul  Veronese.  The  tombs  of 
the  Scala  family  ( Scaligrri),  once  lords  of  Verona, 
stand  in  an  inefoaure  in  one.  of  the  thoroughfares. 
They  are  models  of  the  most  elegant.  Gothic, 
light,  ojien,  spin',  full  of  statues  enged  in  their 
fretted  niches ; yet,  slender  ns  they  seem,  these 
tombs  have  stood  entire  for  500  years  in  a public 
street  the  frequent  theatre  of  sedition.  The  Ponte 
del  C as  tel  Veccliio,  built  in  1354,  is  remarkable 
for  an  arch  161  ft.  in  span,  forming  part  of  a 
circle.  The  town-hall  is  ornamented  externally 
with  busts  of  the  most  celebrated  natives  of 
Verona,  and  has  within  it  some  tine  paintings. 
The  exchange;  the  Muaeo  Lapidario  and  Philoti, 
both  having  extensive  collections  of  ancient  mo- 
numents; the  opera-house,  the  tine  Ionic  portico 
of  which  forms,  with  the  arcades  of  the  museum, 
three  sides  of  a handsome  square ; the  episcopal 
and  new  viceregal  palaces;  the  Palazzo  Bevi- 
Ifuqua.  an  edifice  by  Saumichele : the  Can  ossa 
palace  and  several  other  noble  residences;  the 
lycetim,  philharmonic  academy  founded  by  the 
Marquis  Mattel,  and  arsenal,  are  among  the  most 
conspicuous  edifices  in  the  city.  Verona  is  the 
seat  of  the  high  court  of  justice  and  of  the  superior 
military  authorities  for  the  now  reduced  Lom- 
bardo-Venetian  kingdom,  and  of  a court  of  pri- 
mary jurisdiction  for  its  deleg.  It  is  a bishop's 
see.  and  has  several  gymnasia,  a theological  se- 
minary, and  numerous  royal  and  other  schools, 
learned  societies,  public  and  private  libraries. 
English  travellers  are  shown  what  is  called 
‘Juliet's  tomb,'  which  is  merely  an  old  sarco- 
phagus without  a cover,  lying  in  a garden  where 
it  has  licen  mndc  use  of  as  a cistern. 

Verona  has  numerous  silk  twist  factories,  esta- 
blishments for  weaving  silks,  large  leather,  earth- 
enware, and  soap  factories,  and  factories  for  the 
weaving  of  linen  and  woollen  fabrics.  Its  trade 
is  chiefly  in  the  product  of  these,  and  in  raw  silk, 
grain,  oil,  sumach,  and  other  agricultural  pro- 
duce. It  has  two  weekly  markets,  and  two  con- 
siderable annual  fairs,  each  lasting  15  days. 

There  exist  no  certain  details  as  to  the  origin 
of  Verona.  Under  the  Romans,  however,  she  l»e- 
came  a flourishing  city,  ami  in  the  time  of  Strabo 
was  superior  to  Brixia,  Mantua.  Kegium,  and 
Comum.  She  was  the  cap.  of  the  kingdom  of 
Italy  from  the  time  of  Odoacer  to  that  of  Be- 
rengarius,  and  from  the  12th  to  the  15th  century' 
she  was  the  cap.  of  a considerable  territory,  gt>- 
verned  successively  by  the  Scaligers,  Visconti, 
and  other  nobles.  Under  the  former,  in  the  13th 
and  14th  centuries,  occurred  the  feuds  between 
the  Cappellctti  and  Montecchi,  immortalised  by 
Shakspearc.  In  1405  Verona  submitted  to  Venice, 
of  whose  dominions  it  continued  to  form  an  im- 
portant portion  till  the  overthrow  of  the  Venetian 
republic  in  1797.  In  1822  it  was  the  seat  of  a 

congress. 

Perhaps  no  city  of  Italy  has  given  birth  to  a 
greater  number  of  distinguished  men  than  Verona. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Catullus,— 

* Tantum  magna  *uo  debet  Verona  Catullo, 
Quantum  parvu  suo  Mantua  VirgiHo.’ 

Martial,  lib.  xir.  epig.  195. 

Macer,  Cornelius  Nepos,  and  Pliny  the  Elder,  who 
shed  in  antiquity  an  im|*>ri»hable  lustre  over  the 
place  of  their  birth.  At  a later  period  Guanni, 
Caldcrini,  Panviniu*,  and  Fracastoritis  contributed 
to  the  revival  of  literature  and  of  the  ancient 
fame  of  their  native  city;  which  in  more  mo- 
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dem  times  has  been  still  farther  extended  by  the 
labours  of  the  famous  painter  Paolo  Cagliari,  sur- 
named  Veronese,  bom  here  in  1580;  Bianchini, 
distinguished  alike  ns  a mathematician,  a his- 
torian, and  a critic;  Mafiei,  whose  ‘ Verona  Illus- 
trnta  ’ is  a work  of  the  greatest  research  and 
value ; and  the  poet  Pindenxmte.  Vitruvius,  in 
antiquity,  and  the  famous  Julius  Cieaar  Scaliger, 
have  also  been  included,  though  on  no  good 
grounds,  among  the  illustrious  natives  of  Verona. 
The  latter,  indeed,  represented  himself  ns  the 
eldest  son  of  one  of  the*  Scaligers,  lords  of  Verona, 
and  as  entitled  to  that  seigniory.  But  it  has  been 
shown  that  there  is  not  so  much  as  the  shadow 
of  a foundation  for  this  statement;  thut  Scaliger 
was,  in  fact,  the  son  of  a miniature-painter  of  the 
name  of  Bordoni,  and  was  most  probably  bom  at 
Padua. 

VERSAILLES,  a town  of  France,  formerly'  the 
chief  residence  of  the  French  court,  dep.  Seine-ct- 
Oise,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  in  an  undulating 
plain,  9 m.  SW.  Paris,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  two  lines  of  railway.  Pop.  43,899  in 
1861.  Versailles  is  one  of  the  handsomest  towns 
in  France;  it  consists  principally'  of  three  wide 
streets,  lined  with  trees,  diverging  from  the  Place 
d’Annes,  an  open  space  in  front  of  the  palace: 
the  central  and  widest  of  these  streets  is  called 
the  Avenue  do  Paris;  and  those  on  the  N.  and  S., 
the  Avenues  of  St.  Cloud  and  Soeaux.  The  other 
streets,  though  of  less  width,  are  equally  regular, 
cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  are  lined 
with  handsome  residences.  The  cathedral  of  St. 
Louis,  founded  by  Louis  XV.  in  1743,  that  of 
Notre  Dame,  built  after  the  design  of  Mansard, 
in  the  previous  reign;  the  church  of  St.  Sym- 
phorien,  the  town-hall,  prefecture,  theatre,  royal 
college,  public  library  with  48,000  vols.,  civil  and 
military'  hospital,  barracks,  depot  of  naval  and 
colonial  archives,  and  hall  of  the  jeu  de  paunie, 
in  which  the  deputies  of  the  national  assembly' 
made  their  famous  declaration,  are  among  the 
principal  public  buildings.  In  one  of  the  open 
spaces  is  a marble  statue  of  General  Hoche,  a 
native  of  Versailles,  The  town  is  ornamented  by 
many  handsome  fountains,  but  il  wears  a duil 
and  deserted  appearance,  being  no  longer  resorted 
to  by  the  court  ami  nobility. 

Versailles  is  wholly  indebted  for  its  celebrity, 
and,  indeed,  for  its  existence,  to  the  royal  palace 
in  its  immediate  vicinity.  Louis  X ill.  had  a 
hunting  seat  here;  but  the  present  edifice,  which 
is  of  prodigious  size  and  magnificence,  was  erected 
by  Louis  XI  Vn  who  expended  immense  sums  on 
its  construction  and  embellishment.  On  the  E. 
side,  where  it  faces  the  Plaice  d’Armes,  it  con- 
sists of  only  an  irregular  succession  of  build- 
ings, inclosing  a few  small  courts.  But  on  the 
opjiosite  side,  facing  the  gardens,  it  presents  a 
noble  facade,  645  yards  in  length.  3 stories  in 
elevation,  ornamented  with  Ionic  pilasters,  ami 
with  80  statues  16  ft.  in  height,  allegorically  re- 
presenting the  months,  seasons,  arts  and  sciences, 
and  crowned  by  a balustrade.  Its  galleries  ami 
saloons,  enriched  with  every  variety  of  coloured 
marbles,  and  splendidly  gilt,  are  alike  vast  and 
magnificent.  The  Salon  dvHercule,  and  the  Sallee 
dea  Marechaux,  de  Venus,  Diane,  Mercure,  Mars, 
Ape  lion,  I'Aboudaiicc,  and  de  la  Gum,  so  named 
from  the  paintings  on  their  ceilings,  walls,  or 
other  appropriate  devices,  arc  all  noble  apart- 
ments. The  Grande  Galcne  is  228  ft.  in  length, 
by'  32  ft.  in  breadth,  and  42  ft.  in  height  : the 
ceiling,  painted  by  Le  Brun,  represents  some  of 
the  most  striking  events  in  the  early'  part  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  At  one  of  its  extremities  is 
the  Salon  de  la  Paix,  corresponding  with  the 
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Salon  de  la  Guerre.  Resides  its  innumerable 
apartments,  the  palace  lias  an  elegant  cha|>e),  in 
which  the  unfortunate  Marie  Antoinette  was 
united  to  Louis  XVI.  on  the  16th  of  May,  1770, 
and  an  opera- house,  or  theatre,  capable  of  accom- 
modating 8,000  s|HCtafom. 

The  palace  had  not  licen  occupied  by  the  court 
sin  re  17X0,  and  was  getting  into  a state  of  disre- 
pair, when  it  was  renovated  and  transformed  by 
King  Louis  Philippe  into  a national  museum,  to 
illustrate  the  history,  and  to  exhibit  the  pro- 
gress of  arts,  arms,  and  civilisation  in  France.  In 
pursuance  of  this  design,  many  small  apartments, 
formerly  appropriated  to  the  lodging  of  the  various 
functionaries  attached  to  the  court,  wen*  converted 
into  noble  saloons.  Of  these,  the  Salle  des  Mare- 
chaux.  noticed  above,  containing  portraits  of  all 
the  marshals  of  France,  the  Galerle  des  tiu tallies, 
the  Salle  de  1X80,  and  the  tloleriede  Sculpture, 
are  amongst  the  most  striking.  The  palace  is 
filled  with  an  immense  collection  of  statues  and 
paintings,  exhibiting  all  the  principal  jn  thou  ages 
and  events  in  the  history  of  the  monarchy,  from 
the  reign  of  Clovis  down  to  the  present  day.  The 
library  comprises  copies  of  all  works  having  refer- 
ence to  the  nistory  and  state  of  France. 

Immediately  adjoining  the  palace  on  the  \V. 
is  the  little  park,  comprising  the  gardens,  nu- 
merous reservoir*,  fountains  and  public  walks; 
the  orangery ; Pains  d’Apollon,  and  Rassin  de 
Neptune,  both  having  sculptured  groups  of  much 
merit.  In  this  park  are  also  the  Great  and  Little 
Trianon,  two  royal  palaces  on  a minor  scale,  and 
the  grand  waterworks,  of  unrivalled  magnitude, 
which,  however,  [day  only  on  great  occasions. 
They  arc  supplied  from  the  Seine  by  the  aqueduct 
of  Marly.  The  great,  park  comprises  a large  tract 
of  country,  including  several  villages. 

Versailles  has  some  manufactures  of  cotton  yam 
and  wax  lights,  but  only  on  a limited  scale.  It  is 
the  see  of  a bishop,  and  the  seat  of  tribunals  of 
primary  jurisdiction  and  commerce,  and  of  so- 
cieties of  literature  and  agriculture.  Philip  V.  of 
Spain,  Louis  XV.,  Louis  XVI.,  Louis  XVIII., 
Charles  X..  and  several  other  eminent  personages, 
were  l>om  nt  Versailles.  It  is  also  intimately 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  revolution.  The 
states-genornl  met  in  the  great  hall  of  the  palace 
on  the  5th  of  May,  17XD.  And  here,  on  the  17th 
of  .Tune,  the  tiers  etat,  having  been  joined  by  the 
whole  body  of  inferior  clergy,  and  some  of  the 
nobles,  constituted  themselves  the  national  as- 
sembly, and  the  sole  representatives  of  the  people. 
On  the  20th  of  the  same  month  the  deputies, 
finding  the  doors  of  the  hall  in  which  they  had 
Itccn  accustomed  to  meet  shut  against  them, 
retired  to  the  Tennis  Court,  and  took  the  famous 
oath,  by  which  they  bound  themselves  to  con- 
tinue their  sittings  till  the  constitution  of  the 
kingdom  had  been  fixed  on  a solid  basis.  The 
revolution,  thus  fairly  begun,  set  in  with  a vio- 
lence which  the  vacillation  of  the  good-n&tnred 
imbecile  king  served  only  to  aggravate.  On  the 
nth  and  6th  of  October  the  palace  of  Versailles  was 
forced  bv  a mob,  consisting  of  the  lowest  scum  of 
Paris,  who  succeeded  in  carrying  off  the  king  and 
his  family  to  the  capital. 

VERVIERS,  a town  of  Belgium,  prov.  Lifege, 
cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Veadre,  by  which  it  is  inter- 
sected, and  which  is  here,  crossed  by  two  stone 
bridges,  14  m.  E.  Luge,  oil  the  railway  from 
Brussels  to  Cologne.  Pop.  81, 893  in  1X60.  Ver- 
viers  is  divided  into  the  upper  and  lower  town ; 
some  of  its  streets  are  wide  and  well  built,  but 
many  others  are  quite  the  contrary.  When 
erected  into  a town,  in  1651,  it  was  surrounded 
with  walls,  but  these  were  afterwards  demolished 
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byf  the  French.  A new  church,  the  town-hall, 
and  a little  theatre  with  a front  of  the  Ionic  order, 
are  handsome  buildings.  It  has  a tribunal  and 
chamber  of  commerce,  a college,  hospital,  and 
several  asylums,  nearly  thirty  public  schools,  and 
a philanthropic  society.  The  Vend  re  is  divided 
into  numerous  canals,  for  the  use  of  the  various 
manufactories,  which  have  increased  rapidly  of 
late  years.  These  comprise  numerous  woollen 
cloth  factories,  dyeing- houses,  with  fulling  and 
other  mills,  soap  works,  breweries,  iron  and  lead 
foundries.  It  has  two  markets  weekly,  and  four 
annual  fairs.  Great  quantities  of  fullers"  earth  are 
dug  up  in  the  viciuitv. 

VI" SOUL,  a town  of  France,  de'n.  Haiite-Saone, 
of  which  it  is  the  cap. ; in  the  valley  of  the  Dur- 
geon,  at  the  foot  of  the  Motte  de  Yew  ml,  a height 
covered  with  vineyards  and  meadows,  56  m.  ENK. 
Dijon,  on  the  railway  from  Paris  to  Basel.  Pop. 
7,571)  in  1861,  The  town  is  well  built  and  clean  ; 
most  of  its  streets  arc  wide  and  straight,  and  it 
has  several  good  public  buildings,  including 
cavalry  barracks,  civil  and  military  hospital, 
theatre,  prefecture,  par.  church,  public  baths, 
court-house,  and  town-hall.  It  has,  also,  a public 
library,  said  to  comprise  21,000  voK,  a museum, 
and  a departmental  nursery-ground ; with  manu- 
factures of  calico  and  gold  lace,  and  some  trade 
in  com,  wine,  salt,  nails,  and  hardware.  Near  it 
are  mineral  uatere,  but  they  are  turned  to  little 
account. 

VESUVIUS  (MOUNT),  a celebrated  mountain 
of  S.  Italy,  ufCtmei  itjnis  imitator,  being  the  only 
active  volcano,  of  any  consequence,  at  present 
existing  on  the  European  continent;  on  the  E. 
shore  «»T  the  Ray  of  Naples,  and  10  m.  E.  bv  S. 
from  the  city,  the  orator  being  in  lat.  40°  48*  N., 
long.  14°  27'  E.  Vesuvius  docs  not  belong  to  the 
Aponnine  system,  but  rises,  altogether  uncon- 
nected with  any  of  its  ramifications,  out  of  the 
great  plain  of  Campania.  Including  M.  Somraa 
on  its  inland  side,  its  consists  of  a circular  mass, 
the  extreme  height  of  which,  abmt  8,890  ft.,  is  to 
its  diameter,  8 mM  nearly  as  1 to  1 1 : it  is  some- 
what loss  elevated  than  Mount  Hccla,  and  only 
two-tifths  the  height,  with  considerably  less  than 
one-third  the  circuit  of  Etna.  An  English  travel- 
ler, Mr.  Maclaren,  by  whom  it  has  been  carefully 
examined  and  elaborately  described,  gives  the 
following  account  of  its  external  np|>earaiice : — 

4 To  gain  a distinct  conception  of  the  aspect  of  the 
hill,  shape  out  for  yourself,  by  a mental  effort,  the 
following  objects: — First , a sloping  plain,  8 m. 
long  and  8 ra.  broad,  stretching  up,  with  a pretty 
rapid  ascent,  to  an  elevation  of  more  than  2,000 
ft.,  very  rugged  in  the  surface,  and  covered  every- 
where with  black  burnt  stones  like  the  scoria?  of 
an  iron  furnace;  second,  at  t lie  head  of  this  plain, 
and  towering  over  it,  a cone  of  the  same  black 
burnt  stones,  with  sides  remarkably  straight  and 
uniform,  shooting  up  in  the  blue  sky  to  a further 
elevation  of  1,500  ft.;  third,  behind  this  cone,  a 
lofty  circular  precipice  (the  front  of  Monte 
Summa),  1,400  ft.  high,  and  3 m.  long,  standing 
like  a vast  wall,  and  of  the  same  burnt  appear- 
ance ; fourth,  at  the  lower  side  of  the  plain,  be- 
tween the  burnt  ground  and  the  sea,  a belt  of 
land,  2 m.  broad,  hud  out  in  vineyards,  but  inter- 
sected every  one  or  two  furlongs  by  terraces  of  the 
same  black  calcined  matter,  projecting  like  off- 
shoots from  the  central  mass,  ami  now  and  then 
unveiling  old  currents  of  lava  from  beneath  them. 
Very  little  lava  is  visible;  but  the  course  of  the 
different  currents  is  traced  bv  the  long  terraces  of 
scoria)  which  cover  and  Hank  them.  'Hie  top  of 
the  cone,  which  is  about  2,000  ft.  in  diameter,  has 
a regularly  formed  crater,  shaped  exactly  like  a 
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tea-cup.  I estimated  its  width  at  1,500  ft,  and  its 
depth  at  500.  The  rim,  or  crest,  of  loose  and  solid 
matter  which  surrounded  it  is  of  very  unequal 
breadth,  400  or  500  ft.  on  the  W.  side,  and  ap- 
parently not  50  at  some  other  parts  of  the  circum- 
ference. Snow  having  fallen  some  days  before, 
clouds  of  steam  rose  from  the  cavity,  which,  how- 
ever, were  neither  so  dense  nor  so  constant  as  to 
prevent  us  from  occasionally  seeing  the  bottom  of 
the  crater  very  distinctly.  It  was  nearly  level, 
without  crevices  or  openings,  and  covered  with 
loose  blocks  of  lava  of  no  great  size.’ 

Geologically  considered,  Vesuvius  is  but  the 
representative  of  a more  ancient  and  much  larger 
volcano,  of  which  Monte  Somrna  is  a remnant,  and 
in  the  centre  of  which  the  modern  vent  has  been 
upheaved.  Monte  Somma,  on  the  NE.  side  of 
Vesuvius,  is  a ridge  extending  3 m.  in  length, 
forming  about  one-third  part  of  a circle,  and  rather 
less  lofty  than  the  present  cone  of  Vesuvius.  The 
average  distance  of  the  escarpment  of  Sommn 
from  the  centre  of  the  cone  is  about  1 m. ; the 
back  of  the  ridge  dips  outwards  at  an  angle  of  26°, 
while  the  front  towards  Vesuvius  is  nearly  verti- 
cal, rising  1,377  ft.  (420  metres)  above  the  level 
space  which  divides  it  from  Vesuvius,  and  which 
is  called  the  A trio  dei  Cavalli,  or  ‘ vestibule  of 
horses,’  because  visitors  to  the  crater  are  obliged 
to  leave  their  horses,  and  perform  the  rest  of  the 
journey  on  foot.  The  Atrio  dei  Cavalli  forms  the 
segment  of  a circular  ring,  about  onc-third  in.  in 
breadth,  at  the  base  of  the  cone,  dividing  it  from 
Sommn,  and  having  a continuation,  in  the  shape 
of  a depression,  on  the  other  sides,  where  a slight 
projection,  called  the  Pedimenta,  is  supposed  to 
indicate  the  place  of  the  rest  of  the  ancient 
escarpment,  which,  when  complete,  must  have 
formed  a ring  6 m.  in  cire. ; being  of  greater  ex- 
tent than  any  crater  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
Hence,  Mr.  Lvdl  (Geology,  ii.  80)  considers  it 
robahle  that  the  ancient  volcano  was  higher  than 
'esuvius,  and  that  the  first  recorded  explosion  of 
the  latter  blew  up  a great  part  of  the  cone  itself, 

‘ so  that  the  wall  of  Somma,  and  the  ridge  or  ter- 
race of  the  Pedamentina,  were  never  the  margin 
of  a crater  of  eruption,  but  are  the  relics  of  a ruined 
and  truncated  cone.’  This  species  of  phenomenon 
has  not  l>een  without  an  example  in  modern  times. 
During  the  eruption  of  October,  1822,  more  than 
800  ft.  of  the  cone  were  carried  away  by  explo- 
sions, reducing  the  height  of  the  mountain  from 
about  4,200  to 8,400  ft. 

The  rocks  of  Sommn  and  Vesuvius  arc  mine- 
ral ngicnlly  distinct.  Somma,  like  Vesuvius,  is 
composed  of  strata  of  fragmentary  and  stony 
matter  intermixed  ; but  the  stony  matter  of  Ve- 
suvius consists  of  lava,  more  or  loss  cellular,  acori- 
accous  on  the  surface,  and  forming  long  narrow 
hands  on  the  surface  of  the  hill.  That  of  Somma 
is  a leucite  porphyry,  containing  shells,  and  con- 
tinuous with  the  beds  under  the  tufa  which  forms 
the  soil  of  the  plain  of  Naples.  Mr.  Lyell  says 
(Geology,  ii.  92),  * It  is  an  extraordinary  fact  that 
in  an  area  of  3 sq.  m.  round  Vesuvius,  a greater 
number  of  simple  minerals  have  been  found  than 
iu  any  other  spot  of  the  same  dimensions  on  the 
surface  of  the  globe.  Hnuy  only  enumerated  380 
sqieoies  of  simple  minerals  as  known  to  him  ; and 
no  less  than  82  had  been  found  on  Vesuvius  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  vear  1828.’  Many  of  these 
are  peculiar  to  that  locality.  The  dora  of  Vesu- 
vius is  also  peculiar  in  Italy,  emhrncing  several 
J-.'uphorbiacea  and  other  plants  not  found  else- 
where in  that  peninsula.  The  greater  part  of  the 
mountain  has,  indeed,  a bare  and  rugged  aspect ; 
but  around  its  base,  as  previously  stated,  is  an  ex- 
tremely fertile  and  picturesque  region,  teeming 
Vol.  IV. 
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with  plantations,  villages,  and  white  country- 
houses.  The  land  here  is  divided  into  small  farms 
of  5 or  6 acres,  supporting  each  a whole  family, 
and  the  pop.  is  estimated  at  not  less  than  5,000 
persons  to  a sq.  league.  The  Innd  is  cultivated,  like 
a garden,  with  the  spade,  and  yields  three  crops  a 
year,  without  fallows  or  manure.  The  proprietor 
of  the  soil  usually  receives  two-thirds  of  the  gross 
produce  in  kind  for  his  rent.  The  leases  are  long, 
and  the  intercourse  between  fanner  and  tenant 
is  generally  mild  and  libera).  It  is  on  the  slope 
of  Vesuvius  that  the  Jjacryma  Christi  is  grown. 
This,  which  is  n red  luscious  wine,  is  better  known 
by  name  than  in  reality,  very  little  of  it  being 
produced,  ami  that  little  being  principally  re- 
served for  the  royal  cellars.  The  vino  Ur  ecu  and 
the  muscadine  wines  of  Vesuvius  are  also  de- 
servedly celebrated. 

Vesuvius,  being  so  near  Naples,  is  usually 
visited  by  strangers  resorting  to  that  city.  An 
English  traveller  gives  the  following  notice  of  his 
ascent  to  the  mountain  : 1 We  left  Portici.  ascend- 
ing gradually  among  cultivated  fields  and  vine- 
yards occasionally  traversed  by  streams  of  old 
lava,  black,  rough,  and  sterile;  and  in  hour 
reached  the  Hermitage,  a convent  where  a few 
monks  keep  a sort  of  inn  for  the  visitors  of  Vesu- 
vius. Further  up,  we  traversed  large  fields  of  lava, 
extremely  rough ; and  at  the  base  of  the  cone 
prepared  for  the  ascent  over  a heap  of  crumbling 
ashes  and  cinders,  extremely  steep,  of  course,  ns  it 
formed  an  angle  of  nearly  45°.  In  about  one  hour, 
stoppages  included,  we  found  ourselves  on  ex- 
tremely hot  ground,  intolerable  to  the  hand,  and 
fatal  to  the  soles  of  our  shoes;  it  teemed  with  hot 
vapours,  and  was  covered  with  beautiful  ef- 
florescences of  sulphur.  Smoke  issued  from  nume- 
rous crevices ; at  the  entrance  of  which  a piece  of 
paper  or  a stick  took  fire  iti  a few  seconds : and, 
what  seems  strange,  a stone  thrown  into  one  of 
these  ofienings  increased  the  smoke  at  all  the 
others.  Stooping  low,  we  could  hear  a noise  very 
like  that  of  a liquid  boiling.  The  hard  but  thiii 
crust  upon  which  we  stood  appeared  to  have 
settled  down  in  some  places ; a woful  indication 
of  its  hollow  state.  After  a few  steps  more,  wc 
came  to  the  edge  of  a prodigious  hole,  on  the  very 
summit  of  the  cone,  being  the  crater  formed  by 
the  lost  eruption,  four  months  previously.  This 
hole  was  not  by  any  means  the  tremendous  thing 
we  expected — a fathomless  abyss,  fiery  and  black, 
with  lava  boiling  at  the  bottom— but  a slope  of 
grey  ashes  and  cinders,  much  like  that  by  which 
we  had  asccmled,  or  scarcely  more  precipitous,  ami 
ending  at  the  depth  of  400  or  500  ft.,  in  a level 
place,  with  grey  ashes  like  the  rest.’  The  view 
from  the  summit  is  far  inferior  in  extent  and  mag- 
nificence to  that  from  Etna,  but  is,  notwithstand- 
ing, extremely  various,  rich,  and  beautiful.  The 
whole  ascent  and  descent  to  and  from  Naples  may 
be  readily  accomplished  in  seven  or  eight  hours. 

From  the  period  of  the  earliest  records  down  to 
the  reign  of  Titus  Vespasian,  the  volcano  seems 
to  have  been  inactive ; the  appearance  of  its  crater 
and  its  cavernous  structure  being  the  only  indica- 
tions by  which  Strabo  conjectured  that  it  might 
at  some  distant  period  have  been  on  fire.  Hut  in 
the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Titus  (a.  d.  79)  the 
volcano  that  had  so  long  been  dormant  burst  forth 
with  renewed  and  tremendous  energy,  in  one 
of  the  most  destructive  eruptions  of  which  history 
lias  preserved  any  account.  The  large  and  flour- 
ishing cities  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  near 
the  sea,  were  both  overwhelmed  by  its  lavas  and 
ashes.  Even  the  figure  of  the  coast  was  materially 
changed;  and  for  the  space  of  more  thAii  1,6<K) 
years  all  trace  of  the  buried  cities  was  completely 
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lost,  and  they  were  only  accidentally  discovered  I 
in  the  course  oflast  century.  The  elder  Pliny  lost  | 
his  life  during  this  dreadful  eruption,  which  has 
been  described  bv  the  younger  Pliny,  by  whom  it 
was  witnessed  (Epist.,  lib.  vi.  Id  and  2ft),  and  by 
Tacitus.  ‘ Pactum,’  says  the  latter,  * attuiit  atrox  et  ( 
enntinuus  tremor  terror,  quern  aecuta  eat  horrenda 
Vraueii  riwntia  run  flag  ratio.  Pulcherrima  Cam-  j 
jMini<r  ora  miarre  feilata : ubruhr  diur  urhes  Her-  \ 
cu Ionium  et  Pompeii:  rosin  hominnm  atragea , quits 
inter  jteriere  Agrippa  ejuaque  mater  DrusiUu.  At 
studiorum  fumo  mora  C.  Plinii  fuit  insigniur.' 
(App.  Chron.) 

Since  the  destruction  of  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii  there  have  been  45  authenticated  erup- 
tions ; but  none  of  them  have  been  equal  to  it  in 
destructive  power.  Of  those  which  happened 
down  to  the  12th  century,  we  have  few  accounts; 
and  from  1138  to  1631  there  were  but  two  slight 
eruptions:  during  this  interval,  however,  Etna 
was  in  a state  of  great  activity,  and  the  formation 
of  Monte  Nuovo,  in  the  Phlegncan  Fields,  took 
place.  In  1631  a violent  eruption  occurred,  during 
which  seven  streams  of  lava  poured  from  the 
crater;  and,  from  16G6  to  the  present  time,  there 
has  been  a series  of  eruptions,  the  longest  inter- 
vals between  them  having  rarely  exceeded  ten 
years.  The  energy  of  Vesuvius,  when  in  action, 
is  extremely  great’,  and  the  spectacle  magnificent 
and  sublime.  In  the  eruption  of  177ft,  jets  of 
liquid  lava  were  thrown  up  to  the  height  of  at 
least  10,000  ft.,  having  the  appearance  of  a column 
of  tire ; and,  in  that  of  1793,  millions  of  red-hot 
stones  were  shot  into  the  air  to  full  half  the  height 
of  the  cone  itself,  and  theu  bending,  fell  all  round 
in  a fine  arch,  covering  nearly  half  the  cone  w ith  j 
fire.  The  lava,  however,  does  not  always  issue 
from  the  crater  at  the  summit,  but,  as  in  Etna, 
sometimes  from  small  cones  raised  in  various 
parts  of  the  declivity ; ami  occasionally  three  or 
four  of  these  cones  are  in  a line,  which  generally 
points  towards  the  great  crater.  The  eruptions  of 
1760,  1 79-4.  and  1834  were  of  this  description. 

VIATKA,  a government  of  European  Russia, 
chiefly  between  the  56th  and  60th  degs.  of  X.  lat., 
and  the  46th  and  54th  of  E.  long.,  having  N.  Vo- 
logda, E.  Perm,  S.  Orenbourg  and  Kasan,  and  W. 
Nijni-Novgorod  and  Kostroma.  Area,  estimated 
at  52,900  sq.  m.  Pop,  2,123,004  in  1858.  The 
slope  of  the  country  is  towards  the  W.  and  S.,  in 
which  direction  the  Viatka,  a tributary  of  the 
Wolgn,  flows,  traversing  the  government  nearly 
in  its  centre.  The  Kama,  which  forms  part  of  its 
E.  ami  8.  boundaries,  also  rises  in  this  gov.  Sur- 
face generally  undulating  and  even  mountainous 
towards  the  E.,  where  it  consists  of  the  lower 
Ouralian  ranges.  The  soil  is  mostly  good,  though 
encumbered  in  parts  with  extensive  marshes. 
Climate  severe  m winter,  hut  not,  usually  un- 
healthy. Agriculture  is  the  principal  occupation 
of  the  inhabs.,  particularly  along  the  banks  of  the 
large  rivers;  and  in  ordinary  years  an  excess  of 
com  is  grown.  Kye,  harlcv,  and  oats  are  the 
principal  grains ; very  little  wheat  is  raised,  but 
pease,  lentils,  and  buckwheat  arc  grown,  with 
large  quantities  of  hemp  and  flax.  The  surplus 
produce  goes  chiefly  to  the  X.  Russian  pro  vs. 
Potatoes  are  not  much  cultivated.  Fruit  is  not 
plentiful;  apples  scarcely  ripen.  The  forests  are 
very  extensive ; they  consist  mostly  of  firs,  inter- 
mixed with  oak,  elm,  abler,  lime,  birch,  and  other 
trees.  Cattle  breeding,  though  a secondary  branch 
of  industry,  is  still  of  im(M>rtaiice  ; and  a good 
many  small  but  robust  horses  are  reared.  Sheep 
are  few.  Furs,  tar,  iron,  and  copper  are  among 
the  chief  products.  Manufactures,  though  not 
extensive,  appear  to  be  on  the  increase : there  are 
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factories  for  woollen  cloths,  linen  and  cotton 
stuffs,  paper,  soap,  |>otash,  copper,  and  iron  wares, 
employing  between  6,000  ami  7,000  hands.  About 
2 million  archines  of  woollen,  and  perhaps  nearly 
double  that  quantity  of  linen  cloth,  are  supposed 
to  be  annually  made  in  the  houses  of  tho 
jwasmitry ; and  large  quantities  of  spirits  are 
distilled.  Near  Suraj*oul  is  an  extensive  manu- 
factory of  arms,  ami  at  Votka  anchors,  gun 
carriages,  and  iron  machinery  of  various  kinds 
are  made  on  a large  scale.  The  government  ex- 
ports corn,  flax,  linseed,  honey,  tallow*,  leather, 
silk  goods,  iron,  and  copper  to  Archangel,  and 
com  and  timber  to  Suralof  and  Astrakhan.  It 
receives  manufactured  goods  from  Moscow  and 
Xijni-Xovgorod,  tea  from  Irbit,  and  salt  from 
Perm.  Viatka,  the  cap.,  is  the  great  emporium 
of  the  trade.  It  is  subdivided  into  1 1 districts— 
Vintki,  Slobodskoi,  and  Sarapoul  being  the  chief 
towns.  The  inhabitants  consist  of  various  races: 
bunions  Voliaks  (of  a Finnish  stock,  and  from 
whom  the  prov.  has  its  name),  Tartars,  liaschkirs, 
and  Teptiars,  professing  many  different  religions. 
The  Mohammedans  arc  estimated  at  nearly 
50,000,  and  the  Shaman ists  and  idolaters  at  3,500. 
This  government  is  united  under  the  same  go- 
vernor-general with  Kasan ; hut  the  Tartars  and 
Finns  are  subordinate  to  the  jurisdiction  of  their 
own  chiefs. 

Viatka,  a towm  of  European  Russia,  cap.  of  the 
above  gov.,  on  the  Viatka,  near  the  confluence  of 
the  Tcheptsa.  230  m.  W.  by  N.  Perm,  and  250  m. 
NE.  Nijni- Novgorod.  Pop.  9,750  in  1858.  The 
town  has  several  stone  churches,  one  of  which,  the 
cathedral 'with  a silver  altar  ornamented  with  bas- 
reliefs,  cost  130,000  roubles.  Here  are  numerous 
convents,  with  an  episcopal  seminary,  gymnasium, 
and  high  school,  founded  in  1829.  It  was  annexed 
to  Russia  by  Ivan  Vasiliewitch,  about  the  middle 
of  the  16th  century. 

VICENZA  (an.  Vicentia,  or  Vicetin) , a city  of 
Northern  Italy,  cap.  prov.  of  its  own  name,  on  the 
Haechiglione,  where  it  receives  the  Ketrone,  26  m. 
ENE.  Verona,  and  37  m.  W.  hv  N.  Venice,  on  the 
railway  from  Milan 'to  Venice.  Pop.  33,306  in 
1862.  Though  surrounded  by  dry  moats  and  di- 
lapidated walls,  it  is  one  of  the  best  built  cities  of 
Italy.  It  has  a great  number  of  well-designed 
houses,  many  of  which  nre  of  very  tine  architec- 
ture; and  even  those  which  ore  less  deserving  of 
praise  w*ould,  from  their  number  and  tho  richness 
of  their  ornaments,  produce  an  apjiearaiice  of  mag- 
nificence in  the  city,  if  they  were  well  kept  up; 

I hut  they  appear  forlorn,  neglect ed,  and  half  unin- 
! habited.  Vicenza  • is  full  of  Palladio,’  the  modem 
Vitruvius,  bom  here  in  1518,  who  has  lavished  all 
his  skill  on  his  native  place.  Besides  about  20 
juilaces,  the  town-house,  or  basilica,  the  church  of 
8la.  Maria  del  Monte,  the  Rotunda,  the  Olympic 
triumphal  arch  leading  to  the  Campo  Mario,  the 
theatre  of  the  Olympic  Academy,  are  the  works  of 
this  architect.  Yhe  most  celebrated  of  these  is 
the  Olympic  Theatre,  a noble  edifice,  constructed 
upon  the  plan  of  the  ancient  theatres,  and  Itearing 
a great  resemblance  in  all  essential  particulars  to 
those  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii.  The  palatial 
edifices  of  Vicenza,  though  inferior  in  materials 
and  size  to  those  of  Genoa,  are  much  superior  in 
external  appearance.  The  Vicentine  villas,  w hich 
have  been  often  imitated  in  England,  are  as  beau- 
tiful as  the  larger  buildings  wit  bin  the  citv.  Many 
of  them  are  on  the  Monte,  a pleasant  hill  adjacent 
to  the  town,  the  favourite  resort  of  the  Vicentine 
gentry,  and  whence  an  extensive  and  rich  view  is 
obtained  of  the  great  plain  of  Lombardy.  Vicenza 
has  few  Roman  antiquities,  and  not  ninny  inter- 
esting specimens  of  middle-age  architecture.  Tho 
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cathedral  has  a front  exhibiting  a mixture  of  dif- 
ferent styles,  and  its  interior  presents  a nave  only, 
which  is  of  great  width,  neither  the  length  nor 
height  being  in  proportion.  The  church  of  St. 
Corona  has  a fine  4 Adoration  of  the  Map,’  by  Paul 
Veronese ; the  church  of  St.  Lorenzo  is  now  con- 
verted into  a barn.  All  these  buildings  are  in  the 
pointed  style,  which  prevailed  in  this  part  of  Italv 
during  the  13th  century,  and  of  which  the  church 
of  St.  Anastasia  at  Verona  is  one  of  the  finest  ex- 
amples. Nine  bridges  cross  the  different  rivers  at 
Vicenza,  one  of  which,  the  Ponte  de  Sanmichele, 
is  by  Palladio,  and  may  be  compared  with  the 
Rialto  at  Venice. 

Vicenza  is  a bishop’s  see.  the  seat  of  the  council, 
and  of  the  superior  courts  for  the  prov„  and  has  a 
lyceum,  two  gymnasiums,  an  ecclesiastical  semi- 
nary, and  many  inferior  schools,  eleven  hospitals 
and  orphan  houses,  a government  pawn-bank,  public 
library,  societies  of  agriculture,  drc.  The  Olympic 
Academy  was  founded  in  1555,  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  polite  literature,  and  still,  as  formerly,  in- 
cludes the  most  re«|>ectable  citizens.  Some  of  the  j 
palaces  have  a few  fine  paintings. 

The  Viccntines  are  said  to  manifest  an  aptitude 
for  manufactures,  and  are  perhaps  inferior  in  in- 
dustry only  to  the  inhabe.  of  Verona.  They  weave  | 
silk  and  woollen  fabrics,  and  make  leather,  whale- 
bone articles,  earthenware,  hats,  gold  and  silver  1 
articles,  and  fire-engines,  and  have  a considerable 
trade  in  agricultural  produce.  ‘As  you  enter  tins  j 
V icentinc  territory,’  says  a recent  traveller,  * yon  ; 
may  observe  a visible  improvement  in  the  mode 
of  cultivation.  The  fields  are  kept  cleaner,  and  j 
everything  indicates  superior  industry  and  exact-  | 
ness.  If  we  except  the  resemblance  of  dialect,  j 
and  some  community  of  trifling  customs,  Calais 
and  Dover  are  not  more  unlike  than  Padua  and 
Vicenza,  long  subjected  to  the  same  government,  1 
and  connected  by  facilities  of  communication  both 
by  land  and  water.  To  say  nothing  of  the  out- 1 
ward  appearances  of  the  two  cities,  which  present 
a most  remarkable  contrast,  it  would  seem  as  if 
the  inhabs.  were  of  different  blood — as  if  a colony  | 
of  Venetians,  making  a knight’s  move,  had  leaped  j 
over  Padua,  and  established  themselves  at  Vicenza.*  i 

Vicentia  was  anciently  a Roman  tnuniripium , but  | 
one  of  little  consideration.  (Tacit.  Hist.,  iii.  8.) 
It  was  sacked  bv  Alnric  in  401,  and  successively  | 
pillaged  by  Attila,  the  lombards,  and  the  em-  i 
peror  Frederick  II.  Early  in  the  15th  century  it  j 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  Venetians,  who  { 
held  it  till  the  downfal  of  the  republic  in  17%.  j 
Napoleon  conferred  the  title  of  duke  of  Vicenza 
on  Caulaincourt. 

VICH  (an.  Au*>na),  a town  of  Spain,  in  Cata- 
lonia, pruv.  Barcelona,  in  an  undulating  plain, 
86  m.  N.  Barcelona.  Pop.  13,712  in  1857.  The 
town  is  of  a very  irregular  figure ; some  parts  of  it 
are  well  built,  and  two  of  its  squares  are  handsome.  ; 
The  cathedral  is  inferior  in  many  respects  to  the 
other  churches.  It  has  numerous  convents,  a semi- 
nary, college,  and  several  hospitals,  with  manufac- 
tures of  linen  and  hempen  fabrics,  printed  cottons, 
woollen  cloths,  hats,  and  leather. 

VICTORIA.  See  Australasia. 

VIENNA  ((»erm.  BTm,  Lat.  Vindabona ),  a city 
of  Germany,  cap.  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  prov. 
Lower  Austria,  on  an  arm  of  the  Danube,  where 
it  is  joined  by  the  small  rivers  Wien  and  Alster, 
190  m.  E.  Munich,  330  m.  S8E.  Berlin,  and  800 
m.  NW.  Constantinople,  in  the  centre  of  the  Aus- 
trian railway  system.  Pop.  553,970  at  the  census 
of  1857,  The  L)anube,  opposite  Vienna,  is  divided 
into  three  or  four  separate  arms,  the  moat  south- 
erly of  which  washes  the  walls  of  the  city.  Between 
the  third  and  fourth  of  these  arms,  however,  is  the 


important  suburb  of  Leopoldstadt,  with  the  Prater, 
the  Augarten,  and  several  other  favourite  prome- 
nades. This  part  of  Vienna  communicates  with 
the  city  and  the  suburbs  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
Danube  by  five  bridges,  of  which  the  Ferdinands 
Brllckc,  in  the  centre,  is  the  chief.  Vienna  stands 
in  a plain,  elevated  aliout  520  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea ; but  so  little  above  that  of  the  Danube 
in  this  part  of  its  course,  that,  with  the  exception 
of  its  S.  extremity,  which  is  on  the  gradual  ascent 
to  the  heights  of  Kahlenliorg,  most  part  of  the  city 
is  liable  to  inundations.  Vienna  is  of  a nearly  cir- 
cular form,  being  about  10  m.  in  circ.  The  city 
proper,  in  the  centre,  is,  however,  scarcely  3 in. 
round.  It  is  enclosed  by  ramparts  of  brickwork, 
and  a beautiful  glacis  from  2 to  3 furlongs  broad, 
planted  with  trees,  laid  out  in  public  walks,  form- 
ing, like  the  parks  in  London,  the  lungs  of  the 
metropolis;  these  separate  the  city  from  its  nume- 
rous suburbs,  which,  on  the  8.  side  of  the  Danube, 
are  again  enclosed  by  a line  of  ramparts,  origi- 
nally thrown  up  in  1703. 

Vienna,  from  its  size,  wealth,  population,  mid 
activity,  deserves  to  lie  compared  with  London 
aud  Paris  better  than  any  other  European  capital. 
Its  chief  points  of  external  difference  from  these 
cities  are,  that  it  preserves  about  it  more  antique 
grandeur,  and  that  it  is  the  old,  and  not  the  new 
j«»rt  of  the  town  which  forms  the  fashionable 
quarters.  Most  part  of  the  principal  edifices  are 
within  the  city,  where  the  houses  are  usually  four 
or  five  stories  high,  and  the  streets  irregular, 
narrow,  and  dark,  but  where  the  imperial  family 
and  most  of  the  nobility  reside.  Nearly  all  tlio 
best  shops  aud  principal  hotels  arc  also  in  this 
quarter.  In  the  suburbs,  however,  are  several  of 
the  palaces  and  garden  villas  of  the  higher  no- 
bility. including  those  of  Princes  Lichtenstein, 
Esterbazy,  Sell  w artxen berg,  Anersberg,  and  Met- 
temich ; the  Belvidere  Palace,  built  bv  Prince 
Eugene,  but  appropriated  by  Joseph  it.  to  the 
imperial  picture  gallery,  and  other  public  institu- 
tions, with  immense  barracks,  magazines,  and 
other  military  establishments.  The  streets  in  the 
suburbs  are  generally  broad  and  straight;  but 
some  of  them  are  in  wet  weather  dirty  and  muddy. 
The  thoroughfares  in  the  city  proper  are,  on  the 
contrary,  uniformly  clean,  and  well  paved.  The 
houses,  both  in  the  city  and  suburbs,  are  in  general 
huge  edifices,  and,  as  in  Paris,  are  built  around 
court-yards,  and  occupied  by  many  different  fa- 
milies. Some  of  these  dwellings  are  of  enormous 
extent,  and  quite  towns  in  themselves.  Prince 
Esterbazy  has  one  comprising  150  different  sets  of 
npartmeuts,  and  yielding  a revenue  of  1,600/.  to 
2,000/.  a year;  and  one  belonging  to  the  Stahrem- 
berg  family  is  said  to  be  inhabited  bv  2,000  persons, 
and  to  produce  a rental  of  4,000 1.  a year.  The 
Burgher  Spital,  formerly  a hospital  for  citizens, 
was  converted  by  Joseph  II.  into  a dwelling- 
house:  it  is  6 stories  high,  has  10  courts  and  20 
staircases,  and  several  other  houses  are  of  equally 
colossal  dimensions.  No  city  in  Europe  has  so 
large  a number  of  resident  nobility  as  Vienna : 24 
families  of  princes,  70  of  counts,  and  60  of  barons 
make  it  their  home  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
These  nobles  may  perhaps  have  fortunes  of  from 

100.000  to  600,000  florins  a year,  and  several,  as 
Princes  Esterbazy  and  Lichtenstein,  considerably 
more.  Here  also  many  private  gentlemen  spend 

50.000  florins  a year;  and,  with  the  exception  of 
those  of  London,  the  citizens  of  Vienna  are  the 
richest  in  the  world.  Berlin  and  Dresden  may 
perhaps  have  more  cornices,  pillars,  and  handsome 
public  buildings,  and  in  Munich  and  Paris  these 
may  have  a more  imposing  effect,  but  in  none  of 
these  capitals  arc  there  so  many  noble  and  extan- 
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sive  private  edifices.  The  Herrengosse  and  other 
streets  near  the  imperial  residence  are  full  of  pa- 
laces of  the  higher  nobility.  These,  as  in  London, 
frequently  extend  along  narrow  thoroughfares,  ami 
an-  not  distinguished  from  humbler  residences 
except  by  their  greater  size  ami  elevation ; but 
their  interiors  are  sumptuous. 

Nearly  all  the  so-called  squares  of  Vienna  are 
within  the  citv.  They  an-  irregular,  and  com- 
paratively small  open  spaces,  none  being  so  large 
as  Waterloo  Place ; the  cathedral  stands  in  the 
centre  of  St,  Stephen’s  Plata,  and  the  Grabcn  is 
a great  thoroughfare,  and  may  l*e  looked  upon 
ns  the  Charing  Cross  or  Mansion  House  Place  of 
Vienna.  Moat  of  these  open  iptcea  are  orna- 
mented with  one  or  more  monuments,  or  foun- 
tains. These  however,  we  think,  are  not  always  in 
good  taste.  In  the  Joseph  Plat/,  is  a fine  eques- 
trian statue  of  Joseph  11.,  by  Zanncr.  The  empe- 
ror whose  likeness  is  said  to  be  very  striking,  is 
attired  in  the  Homan  costume,  and  crowned  with 
laurel;  with  one  hand  he  curbs  the  impetuositv 
of  his  steed,  and  the  other  he  extends  to  his 
people.  The  statue  stands  on  an  elevated  pedestal 
of  granite,  bearing  the  inscription,  * Saluti  jmblicte 
vixil  mm  diu  ted  tohu.'  The  pedestal,  with  its 
attendant  pilasters,  are  adorned  with  medallions, 
representing,  not  the  remarkable  events  of  the 
emperor’s  life,  but  his  travels.  The  statue  was 
erected  bv  the  Emperor  Francis  II.  In  her 
bridges  Vienna  is  immeasurably  behind  lx>nd«»n 
ami  Paris,  having  none  worth  notice.  The  Danube 
is  here  nowhere  much  more  than  60  yards  across, 
being  also  a sluggish  and  muddy,  though  a navi- 
able  stream.  The  Wien  is  little  better  than  a 
itch.  The  drainage  of  the  town  is  effected  by 
good  underground  sewers. 

Public  Buildings. — The  chief  of  these  is  the  ca- 
thedral of  St.  Stephen,  almost  in  the  centre  of  the 
city,  and  from  which  the  principal  thoroughfares 
diverge.  It  is  an  elegant  Gothic  building,  rank- 
ing in  elevation  and  richness  of  architecture  with 
the  cathedrals  of  Strasburg  ami  Antwerp.  Its 
length  Is  860  ft.,  and  its  greatest  breadth  220  ft. 
Flanking  its  great  W.  doorway  are  two  towers, 
the  remains  of  the  original  church,  constructed  in 
1163;  and  at  the  angles  of  this  front  are  two 
magnificent  piles  of  a similur  kind,  though  only 
the  most  southerly  has  been  finished. ' This  tower 
and  spire  is  450  ft.  in  height,  or  barely  16  ft. 
lower  than  that  of  Straaburg ; it  has  a bell  weigh- 
ing 3574  cwt.,  cast  from  cannon  taken  from  the 
Turks,  and  declines  towards  the  N.  about  3 ft. 
from  the  perpendicular.  The  exterior  of  the  ca- 
thedral has  a good  deal  of  rich  tracer}-.  Within 
are  some  good  wooden  carving,  a few  good  pic- 
tures, the  monuments  of  Prince  Eugene,  the  Em- 
peror Frederick  III.,  and  a gorgeous  chapel  of  the 
Lichtenstein  family;  but,  on  the  whole,  its  in- 
terior is  but  little  decorated.  A crvnt  beneath  it 
served  for  three  centuries  ns  the  burial-place  of  the 
imperial  family : at  present,  however,  only  parts 
of  their  viscera  are  preserved  here,  their  hearts 
being  deposited  in  the  Augustine  church,  and  the 
rest  of  their  bodies  in  that  of  the  Capuchins.  The 
church  of  the  Augustines  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
in  Vienna,  anil  contains  the  monument  of  the 
Archduchess  Christine,  one  of  the  finest  works  of 
Cniiovn,  besides  those  of  Leopold  II.,  Daun,  and 
Von  Swieten.  The  church  of  St.  Charles  Bor- 
rotneo  is  an  imposing  edifice,  in  the  Byzantine 
style ; Mctastasio  Is  buried  in  that  of  St,  Michael, 
and-  the  Carmelite  church  has  some  fine  stained 
glass.  Vienna  has,  in  all,  above  60  churches,  a 
third  part  of  which  are  in  the  city,  17  conventual 
establishment!*,  a Scotch,  Lutheran,  and  3 Greek 
churches,  and  2 synagogues. 


Tho  Burg,  or  imperial  palace,  occupies  a large 
extent  of  ground  in  the  SW.  quarter  of  the  city. 
It  is  externally  a gloomy  and  shapeless  congeries 
of  buildings,  erected  from  the  14th  to  the  17th 
century,  on  a par,  in  jxiint  of  architecture,  with 
St.  James’s.  It  comprises  extensive  suites  of 
rooms,  though  these,  in  the  simplicity  of  their 
furniture  and  decorations,  show  the  unostentatious 
habits  of  the  Austrian  princes.  The  state  apart- 
ments, with  their  ancient  gilding  and  faded  velvet 
hangings,  remain  in  the  same  condition  as  in  the 
time  of  Maria  Theresa.  But  the  palace  has  some 
fine  collections  in  art  and  science.  The  imperial 
library,  which  comprises  284,000  printed  volumes, 
and  1*6,000  MSS.,  is  placed  in  a handsome  edifice 
built  for  the  emperor  Charles  VI.,  whose  statue, 
with  that  of  many  other  Austrian  monarclis,  is 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  grand  hall,  an  a}>urt- 
ment  240  ft.  in  length,  by  45  in  width  ami  62  in 
height,  with  a fine  dome  rising  30  ft.  above  the 
ceiling.  The  library  increases  by  about  8,500 
vols.  a year,  a copy  of  ever}'  work  published  in 
the  empire  being  deposited  here;  besides  which,  a 
fund  of  nearly  2,000/.  a year  is  spent  in  the  pur- 
chase of  new  works.  This  library  is  open  to  the 
public  without  introduction  for  five  hours  a day. 
It  has,  among  other  curiosities,  an  act  of  the 
Homan  senate  prohibiting  the  bacchanalia , en- 
graved on  bronze,  and  bearing  date  a.  p.  c.  567 
(or  n.  c.  186) ; the  5th  decade  of  Livy,  a unique 
MS. ; the  Peutingerian  Table,  a military  map  of 
the  Homan  empire  in  the  4th  century;  several 
MSS.  of  succeeding  centuries,  the  earliest  book 
printed  with  a date,  and  the  MSS.  of  the  ‘Ge- 
rusalcmmc  Liberata.’  Here  also  are  collections  of 
music  and  engravings,  the  last  comprising  about 

800.000  pieces.  The  museum  of  antiquities  com- 
prises a cabinet  of  medals,  second  only  to  that  of 
Paris,  and  an  unrivalled  collection  of  intaglios 
and  cameos.  One  of  the  latter,  representing  the 
apotheosis  of  Augustus  on  an  enormous  sardonyx, 
is  supposed  to  be  the  finest  existing,  and  the 
coins  and  medals  amount  to  80,000,  including 

18.000  Greek  and  23,000  Homan.  The  collection 
of  ancient  sculpture  is  far  inferior  to  the  col- 
lections of  either  Dresden  or  Munich;  but  there 
are  excellent  museums  of  natural  history  and 
botany,  and  the  cabinet  of  minerals  surpasses 
every  other  in  Europe.  Here  are  also  Egyptian 
and  Brazilian  museums,  a pood  collection  of 
(ireek  vases,  and  the  imperial  jewel-office,  in 
which,  including  a number  of  relics,  arc  the  Aus- 
trian and  Hungarian  regalia,  the  Florentine  dia- 
mond, the  iron  crown  ami  sceptre  of  Charlemagne, 
and  the  sword  of  Tamerlane. 

The  Belvidcre  |>alace  is  appropriated  to  the 
Am  bras  museum,  and  to  one  of  the  finest  col- 
lections of  paintings  in  Europe,  being  especially 
rich  in  works  of  the  Flemish  and  German  schools. 
The  Ambras  museum,  formed  late  iu  the  16th  cen- 
tury, includes,  besides  other  curiosities,  a most 
interesting  historical  collection  of  armour.  The 
paintings  in  the  imperial  gallery  are  classed  in 
.separate  rooms,  according  to  schools.  In  those  of 
the  Italian  schools  are  the  famous  ‘ Ecoe  Homo  * of 
Titian,  formerly  belonging  to  Charles  I.  of  Eng- 
land; a superb  * Holy  Family*  by  Kaphacl ; many 
other  pictures  by  these  artists,  and  by  P.  Vero- 
nese, tiic  Caraeci,  and  S.  Hosa.  In  those  of  the 
Flemish  school  are  three  masterpieces  by  Hubens ; 

* St-  Ignatius  driving  out  Evil  Spirits;’  ‘St.  Ilde- 
fonzo;’  * St.  Ambrosius  closing  the  Church  Door  at 
Milan  against  the  Emperor  Theodosius ;’  some  of 
the  best  works  of  Hcmbrandt  and  Vandyck,  and 
pictures  by  Teniers,  Cuyp,  and  G.  Dow.  Other 
rooms  are  appropriated  to  the  German,  Austrian, 
and  Spanish  schools,  works  of  the  middle  ages,  a 
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comparative  series  of  Italian  paintings  from  the 
14th  to  the  10th  century.  In  the  Uelvidere  gallon* 
is  the  mosaic  copy  of  Da  Vincis  4 Last  Supper,’ 
for  which  Napoleon  I.  engaged  to  pay  15,000 
zecchinos,  and  which  was  afterwards  nought  for 
the  same  sum  by  the  late  emperor  Francis  II. 
4 At  Dresden/  says  a traveller,  4 the  gallery  corn- 

rises  perhaps  the  grandest  ensemble  in  Europe, 

ut  is  so  neglected,  si*  involved  in  gloom  and  dirt, 
as  to  afford  too  often  a feeling  more  akin  to  pain 
than  to  pleasure.  At  Berlin  the  condition,  care, 
and  arrangement  are  perfect,  but  the  works  them- 
selves are  rarely  first-rate  specimens.  The  gallery 
of  Vienna  is  good  alike  in  intrinsic  excellence,  in 
order,  and  in  condition.  Of  the  museums  gene- 
rally, as,  indeed,  of  most  of  the  institutions  under 
the  Austrian  government,  the  high  and  eminent 
excellence  is  their  admirable  adaptation  to  prac- 
tical utility.  In  those  of  other  countries  we  have 
seen  articles  of  greater  individual  rarity ; entire 
assemblages  of  certain  branches,  more  copious  and 
complete ; but  in  no  one  were  the  various  objects, 
to  our  apprehension,  so  ably  and  lucidly  arrauged, 
labelled,  described,  and  exhibited,  as  at  Vienna: 
and  this,  too,  in  a city  where  space  and  light  are 
so  defective.  They  are  fully  exhibited  to  the 
public,  during  a convenient  number  of  hours,  and 
the  student  has  ample  opportunity  of  following 
up  his  researches  therein,  in  connection  with 
lectures  gratuitously  afforded  on  the  principal 
branches  of  science/ 

The  imperial  arsenal  has  one  of  the  richest 
armouries  in  Euroite.  In  the  upper  rooms  150,000 
stand  of  arms  are  kept ; and,  licsides  a large  store 
of  weapons  and  armour  of  different  dates,  there 
are  the  buff  coat  worn  by  Gustavus  Adolphus  at 
the  battle  of  Lutzen,  the  arms  of  Marlborough, 
Eugene,  Stahremberg,  and  Montecuculi,  nume- 
rous standards,  and  the  enormous  chain  thrown 
across  the  Danube  by  the  '1'urks  in  1529.  The 
city  arsenal  is  a tine  fniilding,  constructed  by  the 
citizens  at  their  own  expense,  and  has,  with  many 
curiosities  similar  to  the  above,  amis  sufficient 
for  25,000  civic  guards.  The  ini|*erinl  ridiitg- 
school  is  also  a handsome  edifice  by  Fischer  of 
Erlach,  but  lost  among  the  buildings  of  the  palace. 
The  royal  stalking,  in  the  suburbs  facing  the 
Burg-thor,  is  a noble  palace  appropriated  to  the 
royal  Hungarian  guard. 

Vienna  has  five  good  theatres ; the  principal 
are,  the  Iiof-tbeatrc  attached  to  the  palace,  and 
that  at  the  K&mlhner-lhor  (Carinthinn-gatc).  The 
first  is  devoted  solely  to  the  performance  of  the 
regular  German  drama ; and,  though  not  the 
largest,  is  by  far  the  finest  theatre  in  Vienna.  It  is 
both  clean  and  well  lighted,  and  is  said  somewhat 
to  resemble  Drury  Lane.  The  acting  here  is  at 
least  equal  to  that  of  Berlin ; and  the  performers 
have,  after  ten  years’  sendee,  a handsome  pension 
settled  on  them  for  life  by  the  government,  with 
an  annuity  after  their  death  for  their  widows. 
The  Kfimthner-thor  is  the  opera-house  of  Vienna, 
ami  the  singers  and  orchestra  are  unsurpassed  in 
Germany.  This  house  is  very  large,  having  six 
complete  rows  of  boxes  and  a half  circle  next  the 
pit;  but  the  largest  theatre  is  one  on  the  Wien, 
appropriated  to  equestrian  pieces.  The  really 
national  theatre  of  the  Viennese  is  the  Beyrn 
Casperl,  the  IxK>po1dstadt.  This  theatre,  the 
Adelphi  or  Ambigu  Comique  of  Vienna,  is  appro- 
priated to  farces,  and  is  the  arena  on  which  the 
national  character  is  painted  in  the  most  lively 
colours  and  broadest  manner.  Here  one  circum- 
stance is  noticeable,  as  indicative  of  the  power  of 
4 the  million/  even  in  Austria,  The  police,  though 
exceedingly  strict  in  the  regular  theatres,  are  said 
to  wink  hard  at  the  political  jokes  that  arc  fre- 


quently cracked  on  this  stage;  while  the  pulse  of 
tiie  public  is  not  unfrequently  felt  bore,  by  some- 
what the  same  means  as  the  old  Council  of  Ten 
used  to  adopt  at  Venice,  through  the  Lricks  and 
colloquies  of  Punchinello. 

SiiutoJ*.  Libraries , and  Galleries. — Vienna  has 
a university,  founded  in  1237,  but  which  was 
wholly  remodelled  by  Von  Swietcn  in  the  time  of 
Maria  Theresa.  It  is  celebrated  on  the  Continent 
as  a school  of  medicine,  and  is  probably  attended 
by  a greater  number  of  students  than  any  other 
German  university,  except  that  of  Berlin.  Thero 
are  between  70  and  80  professors,  all  of  whom  are 
paid  by  government,  and  are  neither  permitted  to 
receive  fees  on  their  own  account,  nor  to  give 
private  lessons.  The  theological,  surgical,  and 
veterinary'  courses  are  delivered  gratuitously ; but 
the  student  has  to  pay  a fee  of  18  llor.  (about 
1/.  1 la.  6i/.)  for  attendance  on  the  lectures  in  philo- 
sophy, and  of  30  tlor.  (24  12a.  1*4)  for  attending 
those  in  medicine  and  jurisprudence.  The  whole 
amount  of  the  money  thus  paid  for  tuition  during 
the  session  Is  cx|>ended  in  stipends  to  indigent 
students,  and  divided  among  them,  without  refer- 
ence to  their  religious  creeds,  in  allowances  vary- 
ing from  50  to  150  flor.  (44  10*.  to  134  10a.). 
Nearly  all  the  lectures  are  delivered  in  the  Ger- 
man language.  The  university  has  a library  of 
above  100,000  vols„  and  1504  a year  is  exjiended 
in  the  purchase  of  new  works;*  and  it  receives, 
gratis,  a copy  of  all  works  printed  in  Austria. 
An  observatory  and  a botanic  garden  are  attached 
to  this  establishment. 

The  Polytechnic  Institute,  a handsome  structure 
facing  the  glacis,  was  founded  by  the  Emperor 
Francis  in  1816,  to  afford  instruction  in  the  prac- 
tical sciences,  arts,  and  commerce;  and  has  about 
750  pupils  and  35  masters.  Besides  the  ordinary 
branches  of  knowledge,  the  pupils  are  taught  the 
history  of  commerce,  the  know  ledge  of  merchan- 
dise, mercantile  law,  and  correspondence,  nutural 
history  and  chemistry  as  applied  to  commerce, 
drawing,  and  mathematics;  for  which  instruction 
the  pupils  pay  only  3 tl.  a month,  and,  for  a small 
extra  sum,  are  taught  I<atin,  English,  French, 
and  Italian.  Among  other  collections,  this  school 
has  a museum  of  the  products  of  arts  and  manu- 
factures, both  Austrian  and  foreign,  aud  a valu- 
able library.  The  Thercsianum,  for  the  sons  of 
the  aristocracy,  and  Hie  normal  school  of  St.  Anne, 
were  both  established  by  Maria  Theresa.  The 
former  was  suppressed  by  Joseph  II.,  but  restored 
by  Francis;  and  it  has  now  a library  of  30,000 
printed  vels.,  besides  MSS.  aud  pamphlets.  Jo- 
seph II.  established  both  the  Oriental  Academy 
and  the  Joscphiutn ; the  latter,  an  institution  for 
the  education  of  army  surgeons,  which  has  at- 
tached to  it  a hospital  capable  of  receiving  1,200 
patients,  and  a collection  of  anatomical  figures  in 
wax,  by  Fontana.  Besides  these  establishments, 
Vienna  has  a special  seminary  for  the  education 
of  the  secular  clergy,  a Protestant  seminary, 
founded  in  1821 ; 6 military  colleges,  with  nearly 
1,000,  and  49  minor  establishments  for  military 
education,  with  nearly  8,000  pupils;  an  academy 
of  the  tine  arts  for  about  1,300,  and  a musical 
academy  for  200  students:  besides  about  60  in- 
ferior public  schools.  In  addition  to  the  libraries 
already  mentioned,  the  Archduke  Charles  has  one 
of  25,000  vobt.,  Prince  Lichtenstein  of  40.000, 
Prince  Metiemich  of  23,000,  Prince  Esterhazy 
of  20,000,  exclusive  of  many  inferior  collections. 
But,  with  all  these  appliances  for  knowledge, 
Vienna  cannot  be  considered  so  much  a resort  of 
learning  as  of  the  fine  arts.  In  painting  she  is, 
perhaps,  the  richest  capital  of  Europe.  The  gallery 
of  Prince  Lichtenstein  consists  of  25  splendid 
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apartments,  filled  with  exquisite  originals  of  the 
Italian,  Flemish,  French,  an<l  Dutch  masters  in- 
cluding chefs*  d'teuvre  of  Raphael,  Guido,  Rubens, 
Tandy  ck,  Domenichino,  Guerano,  Claude,  S.  Rosa, 
and  Oarlo  Dolce.  The  Esterhazy  gallery  contains 
upwards  of  600  pictures,  of  which  54  are  bv  Span- 
ish masters,  whose  works  are  rarely  found  out  of 
Spain ; with  a collection  of  sculptures,  including 
works  by  Canova  and  Thonraldsen ; and  50,000 
engravings.  Counts  Czcmin,  Schonbom,  Har- 
rach,  Lemberg,  and  many  other  noblemen,  have 
collections  of  choice  paintings  ; and  in  the  palaee 
of  the  Archduke  Charles  is  a collection  of  100,000  ; 
engravings.  The  foregoing  galleries  are  all  open  ! 
to  the  public  at  stated  times. 

In  statuary,  also  (though  not  in  public^  statues 
of  celebrated  men),  Vienna  is  very  rich.  Canova’s 
group  of  Theseus  killing  the  Centaur  deserves 
especial  mention.-  It  was  originally  intended  by 
Napoleon  I.  to  surmount  the  grand  arch  at  Milan, 
but  is  now  placed  in  the  Thcseum.  a Doric  temple, 
on  the  Volksgarten,  in  imitation  of  the  temple  of 
Theseus  at  Athens.  This  group  is  of  Carrara 
marble.  The  hem  is  in  the  act  of  grasping  with 
his  left  hand  the  throat  of  the  Centaur;  while 
his  right  arm.  raised  behind  his  helmetod  head, 
clenches  the  club  with  which  he  prepares  to  indict 
the  fatal  blow.  The  whole  character  of  the  group 
is  iu  Canova’s  most  effective  style. 

Hospital*  and  other  Charities. — Few  capitals  are 
so  abundantly  furnished  with  charitable  institu- 
tions as  Vienna  Many  of  the  principal,  ns  the 
general  hospital,  house  of  invalids,  and  deaf  and 
dumb  asylum,  were  founded  by  Joseph  11.  The 
general  hospital  is  a vast  building,  ranged  around 
7 quadrangles,  having  2,000  t>eds.  It  is  said  to 
receive  annually  from  10,000  to  10,000  patients. 
It  partly  answers  the  purpose  of  a sanatorium , 
there  being  separate  bed-rooms,  which,  with 
medical  attendance,  and  every  comfort  necessary 
for  an  invalid,  are  within  the  reach  of  persona  of 
limited  income,  on  the  payment  of  a small  sum 
daily.  The  hospital  of  the  Charitable  Brethren, 
supported  partly  by  voluntary  contributions,  is  a 
monastic  establishment,  but  open  equally  to  Jews, 
Turks,  ami  Christian*  of  all  persuasions.  The 
house  of  invalids  is  similar  in  its  kind  to  Chelsea 
Hospital,  having  been  founded  for  8(HJ  old  soldiers. 
In  its  great  hall  are  two  largy  pictures  of  the 
Battles  of  Leipsic  and  Aspem.  The  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Asylum  is  well  conducted ; and  those 
among  the  pupils  who  evince  intelligence  arc 
often  afterwards  employed  in  state  affairs  requiring 
secresy.  There  are  schools  for  the  blind  and  a 
lunatic  asylum,  which  is,  however,  said  not  to  be 
so  well  conducted  as  most  of  the  other  public 
establishments.  Attached  to  the  General  Hos- 
pital are  the  maison  d' accouchement  ami  foundling 
nospitaL  In  the  former  of  these  not  even  the 
name  of  the  applicant  is  demanded ; she  may  ! 
enter  veiled  or  masked,  and  remain  incog,  the  ' 
■whole  time  she  continues  in  the  house ; she  has 
merely  to  deliver  a sealed  paper  to  the  superin- 
tendent, containing  her  name  and  real  address, 
that,  in  the  event  of  death  ensuing,  her  relations 
may  he  apprised  of  her  fate.  The  person  who 
brings  a child  to  the  foundling  hospital  receives  a 
ticket,  by  presenting  which  the  child  may,  at  any 
time,  he  reclaimed : if  it  he  not  taken  away,  it  is,  at 
the  proper  age,  brought  up  to  some  employment. 

Commerce  and  Trade. — Vienna  is  the  great 
cm{H>rium  of  the  Austrian  prova.  N.  of  the  Alps, 
and  important  depot  for  the  interchange  of  goods 
between  E.  and  W.  Europe.  It  lias  extensive 
establish  meats  for  cotton  printing,  and  for  the 
manufacture  of  silks  and  velvets,  and  of  cotton 
fabrics.  The  porcelain  manufacture  of  Vienna  is 


amongst  the  most  celebrated  on  the  Continent, 
and  it  has  an  imperial  cannon  foundry,  and  a ma- 
nufacture of  small  arms,  said  to  employ  500  work- 
men. Cutlery,  watches,  and  jewellery,  bronze  and 
other  metallic  goods,  meerschaum  pipes,  musical 
instruments,  paper,  chemical  products,  gloves,  lea- 
ther, hosiery,  chocolate,  and  liqueurs,  are  among 
the  other  principal  products : it  has  several  large 
printers  and  music  engravers.  Many  of  the  most 
wealthy  mercantile  houses  belong  to  Greeks.  The 
national  bank  of  Vienna,  established  during  the 
Seven  Years’  War.  was  reconstituted  in  1815.  It 
has  the  exclusive  privilege  of  issuing  notes  in  the 
Austrian  empire,  and  has  numerous  branches  in 
nil  the  more  important  towns  of  the  empire.  The 
bank  advanced  large  suras  to  the  government 
during  the  war  with  Prussia,  in  the  summer  of 
1#6G,  in  consequence  of  winch  its  one  and  five 
Horin  notes  were  declared  to  he  state-notes,  with 
forced  currency.  The  total  amount  of  these  notes 
in  circulation,  in  September,  lfiGG,  was  estimated 
at  600  million  florins. 

The  hotels  are  of  two  classes : living  in  those  of 
find-rat e excellence  costs  about  one-thinl  more 
| than  in  Paris;  but  those  of  the  second  class  are 
very  good  of  their  kind.  Lodgings  are  twice  as 
dear  in  the  city  as  in  the  suburbs,  where  a room 
tolerably  furnished  may  he  had  for  G florins  a 
month.  The  cafes  of  this  city  are  not  decorated 
with  the  same  splendour  as  those  of  Paris,  but 
thev  are  quite  as  much  frequented,  being  resorted 
to  in  the  evenings  by  both  sexes  of  the  middle 
classes,  and  at  other  times  by  gentlemen  to  play 
at  billiards.  Vienna  is  well  supplied  with  pro- 
visions of  all  kinds,  which  are  generally  cheap. 
House  rent  is  said  to  be  lower  than  in  Paris; 
servants’  wages  are  much  lpss;  furniture  is  still 
cheaper;  and  a pair  of  good  Hungarian  carriage 
horses,  the  keep  of  which  will  cost  about  30/.' a 
year,  may  be  bought  for  40/.  ‘ No  town,’  says  an 
English  traveller,  * exhibits  such  an  appearance 
of  people  living  amidst  plenty,  such  an  alwence  of 
uneasy  classes,  and  of  anything  that  can  represent 
poverty.  The  hackney  coaches  are  as  neat,  clean, 
and  showy  as  private  carriages;  the  horses  are 
generally  iu  excellent  condition.  The  shops, 
though  in  such  narrow  streets,  arc  as  dashing  as 
those  of  Loudon  or  Paris,  and  most  of  them  have 
signs,  with  paintings  almost  worthy  of  museums. 
The  booksellers’  and  picture  shops  are  numerous 
and  large : and,  besides  the  literature  of  every 
state  in  Germany,  you  may  find  many  popular 
books  and  the  principal  engravings  published  in 
England  and  France.’ 

Parks  and  Amusements. — The  principal  amuse- 
ments of  the  Viennese  are  music,  dancing,  the 
theatres,  and  frequenting  the  Prater  and  other 
fine  promenades  which  encircle  the  city.  The 
Prater,  the  Hyde  Park  or  Champs  Elysdes  of  this 
capital,  is  handsomer  than  either,  and  may  be 
considered  the  finest  public  park  in  Europe.  It 
is  nearly  4 m.  in  length  by  half  as  much  in 
breadth,  being  enclosed  between  two  arms  of  the 
Danube.  Besides  the  fashionable  drives,  the  Pra- 
ter contains  a great  number  of  coffee  and  ice 
houses,  pavilions,  and  shows,  and  is  generally 
filled  with  a throng  of  people,  particularly  on 
Sundavs  and  holidays.  The  glacis  is  studded  in 
a similar  manner  with  places  of  entertainment, 
and  the  Augarten  and  Bright  enau,  both  N.  of 
the  Danube,  and  the  Volksgarten,  within  the  city, 
are  promenades  in  much  the  same  style.  The 
dancing  saloons,  or  public  hall  rooms,  are  not  in 
general  what  can  lie  called  fashionable  places  of 
amusement,  though  the  imperial  family  and 
higher  nobility  attend  the  halls  in  the  Kcdou- 
tensaal  at  the  carnival  and  other  times.  They 
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are,  however,  resorted  to  by  great  numbers  of  the 
middle  and  also  of  the  upper  classes,  and  one  of 
the  principal,  the  Apollo  Sanl,  can  accommodate 
with  ease  10,000  persons.  The  music  here  is  of  a ] 
superior  order,  celebrated  bands  being  constantly  j 
engaged.  A traveller  says,  * The  Viennese  take  1 
to  themselves  the  reputation  of  being  the  most 
musical  public  in  Europe,  and  this  is  the  only 
part  of  their  character  about  which  they  display 
much  jealousy  or  anxiety.  So  long  as  it  is 
granted  that  they  can  produce  among  their  citi-  j 
zens  a greater  number  of  decent  performers  on  1 
the  violin  or  piano  than  any  other  capital,  they  j 
have  no  earthly  objection  to  have  it  said  that 
they  can  likewise  produce  a greater  number  of  j 
blockheads  and  debauchees.’ 

Vienna  lias  acquired  the  character  of  being  the 
most  dissolute  capital  in  Europe.  But  without 
stopping  to  enquire  whether  it  be  entitled  to  this 
distinction,  it  is,  at  all  events,  a most  agreeable 
place  for  a stranger.  A liveliness  ami  bonhomie 
pervades  society ; in  bustle  and  activity  Vienna 
rivals  London  und  Paris ; and  the  pursuit  of  plea-  1 
sure  appears  one  of  the  main  occupations  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  inhaha.  The  |>eace  of  the  city 
is  preserved  with  the  utmost  care.  The  arrivals, 
departures,  and  residences  of  strangers  are  care- 
fully noted;  passport*  are  strictly  examined,  and 
great  care  is  taken  that  visitors  shall  show  that 
they  have  the  means  of  juiying  their  way.  With 
residents,  however,  the  police  interfere  but  little, 
ami  never  obtrusively.  Among  the  drawbacks  on 
a residence  here  are,  the  furious  driving  in  the 
crowded  thoroughfares,  through  which  pedestrians 
have  to  wind  their  way  among  heaps  of  fuel,  the 
hewing  of  which  is  incessantly  carried  on  before 
the  doors  of  the  houses ; the  great  variability  of 
the  climate,  ami  the  indifference  of  the  water. 

Vienna  is  an  archbishop’s  see,  the  residence  of 
the  Protestant  superintendent  for  all  the  SW. 
provs.  of  the  empire,  the  seat  of  the  high  judicial  , 
tribunals,  and  central  bureaux  of  the  Austrian 
dom.T  of  the  court  of  appeal  for  the  archduchy  of , 
Austria,  and  the  provincial  government  of  the  j 
im>v.  below  the  Kims.  Though  not  in  general  , 
famous  as  a scat  of  literature,  it  has,  among  many 
other  associations,  a literary  society,  of  which  Von  i 
Hammer,  the  Orientalist,  the  |s>et  *Grill|Mirzor,  the  ! 
historian  Mailnth,  the  novelist  Caroline  Pichler,  | 
the  mineralogist  Mohs,  Balhi,  and  other  celebri-  | 
ties,  are,  or  were,  members.  The  upper  classes  ! 
speak  English,  French,  and  Italian  almost  as  well ' 
as  their  native  language. 

The  environ*  are  picturesque,  but  the  mads  ' 
around  are  very  hail.  About  2 m.  from  the  city  ! 
is  Schimbrunn,  the  favourite  summer  residence  of  j 
the  emperor.  It  stands  in  u large  park  stocked  j 
with  deer  and  game  of  all  kinds.  The  palace, 
built  bv  Maria  Theresa,  is  a vast  monotonous  pile, 
hut  richly  furnished,  and  possesses  many  interest- 
ing portraits  of  the  imperial  family.  It  was  twice 
occupied  by  Napoleon  I. ; the  treaty  of  Schliu- 
brunn  was  signed  in  it  in  1809,  and  here  the  Duke 
if  Keichstiidi.  son  of  Napoleon,  died  in  1832.  In 
the  grounds  are  the  Gloriette,  a large  columnar 
temple,  from  which  a fine  view  is  obtained ; a 
menagerie,  a splendid  botanic  conservatory  ami 
gardens,  with  eating-houses,  music,  and  dancing- 
rooms,  for  the  public.  Not  far  from  the  SchSn-  1 
hrunn  are  Lacksenhurg,  BrUhl,  and  Baden,  fre- 
quented by  pleasure  parties  from  the  metropolis, 
in  much  the  same  way  as  Richmond,  Greenwich, 
or  St.  Cloud. 

History. — Vindabona  was  remarkable  in  anti- 
quity as  the  place  where  Marcus  Aurelius  expired. 
It  was  successively  taken  by  the  Goths  and  the 
Huns,  and  subsequently  by’  Charlemagne,  who 
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placed  it  under  the  government  of  the  margraves 
of  the  E.  part  of  his  dom.,  thence  called  Oester- 
reich,or  the  Eastern-realm.  The  margraves,  after- 
wards dukes,  held  Vienna  till  the  middle  of  the 
13th  century,  soon  after  which  it  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  house  of  Hamburg.  In  1481, 
it  was  taken  by  the  Hungarians,  whose  king, 
Mathias,  made  it  the  seat  of  his  court.  Since  the 
time  of  Maximilian  I.,  it  has  been  the  usual  re- 
sidence of  the  archdukes  of  Austria  ami  emperors 
of  Germany.  It  was  besieged  by  the  Turks  in 
1529  and  1683:  on  the  first  occasion  it  was  re- 
lieved by  Charles  V.,  and  on  the  second  by  John 
Sohieski  of  Boland,  who  totully  defeated  the 
enemy  beneath  its  walls.  In  1619  it  was  un- 
successfully blockaded  bv  the  Bohemian  Protest- 
ants. In  1797  it  was  threatened  by  the  French, 
hut  its  siege  was  averted  by  the  peace  of  Ijeohen. 
The  French  took  it,  however,  in  1800  and  1809. 
The  famous  congress  which  parcelled  out  Europe 
into  its  new  divisions  sat  here  1'roin  the  3d  Nov. 
1814,  to  the  9th  June,  1815. 

On  the  6th  Oct.  1848,  a formidable  insurrection 
broke  out  in  Vienna.  One  of  the  ministers.  Count 
Latour,  having  been  assassinated,  and  the  others 
compelled  to  seek  their  safety  in  flight,  the  town 
fell  into  the  possession  of  the  insurgents.  But  the 
revolutionary  spirit  did  not  extend  to  the  other 
portions  of  Austria  Projtcr;  and  the  army  having 
continued  faithful  to  its  sovereign,  the  city  was 
reduced  to  obedience  on  the  31st  Oct.,  and  the 
insurrection  suppressed. 

VIENNE,  a uop.  of  France,  reg.  W.,  principally 
between  the  46th  and  47th  degs.  of  N.  lat.,  and 
long.  0°  and  1°  K.,  having  N.  Indre-et-I^oire,  E 
I mire,  SE,  Haute- Vienne,  S.  Charente,  and  W 
Deux  Sevres.  Area,  697,036  hectares ; pop. 
322,028  in  1861.  It  derives  its  name  from  the 
river  Vienne,  an.  Vigenna , which  rises  in  the  dep. 
('reuse,  and  after  traversing  Haute- Vienne,  a part 
of  Charente,  Vienne,  ami  lndre-ct- Loire,  at  first 
in  a W.  and  afterwards  in  a N.  direction,  enters 
the  Loire  after  a lengthened  course.  Its  principal 
affluents  are  the  Thorison,  Issoire,  and  (’reuse 
from  the  E.,  and  the  Brianro,  Vnire,  and  (’lain, 
from  the  S.  and  W.  Limoges  Confoiens,  Chatel- 
herault,  Chinon,  are  on  its  hanks.  Nearly  all  the 
other  rivers  of  the  dep.  are  tributaries  of  the 
Vienne  or  bf  its  affluents.  Surface  mostly  level, 
hut  in  the  S.  a chain  ofheights  separates  the  basin 
of  the  Loire  from  that  of  the  Charente.  The  soil 
in  the  level  ground  is  moderately  good,  hut  in  the 
S.  it  is  thin  and  chalky.  The  arable  lands  are 
estimated  to  comprise  413,131  hectares;  pastures, 
42,732  do.;  vineyards,  28.744  do.;  woods,  80,372 
do.;  and  heaths  and  wastes,  75,167  do.  Wheat 
and  oats  are  the  grains  principally  cultivated ; rye 
and  millet  arc  raised  for  home  consumption ; but 
in  yearn  of  scarcity  chesnuts  are  a principal  re- 
source of  the  jKip.  F rorn  500,000  to  700,000  heetol. 
wine  are  annually  produced ; but,  on  the  whole, 
its  quality  is  Inferior,  and  large  quantities  are  con- 
verted into  eau  dr  vie,  frequently  of  great  excel- 
lence. The  white  wines  are  the  most  extensively 
produced.  A good  many  cattle  are  reared,  and 
the  sheep  in  some  of  the  cantons  are  said  to  be  of 
a superior  kind  : the  produce  of  wool  is  estimated 
at  400,000  kilogr.  a year.  About  45,000  hogs  are 
said  to  be  annually  exported  from  this  dep.,  by 
way  of  the  Atlantic  ports.  Bees  and  poultry  are 
i extensively  reared.  The  vicinity  ofChntclhcrault 
produce*  very  superior  lithographic  stone;  and 
marble,  whetstone,  and  millstone  are  found  in 
I other  parts  of  the  dep.  Some  iron  mines  are 
wrought,  and  there  are  numerous  iron  forges. 
Chatclherault  has  rather  exteusive  manufactures 
of  fire-arms;  and  cutlery,  lace,  coarse  woollen 
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cloths  And  woollen  yam,  paper,  furs  and  skins, 
biscuits,  licor,  and  vinegar,  an*  among  the  other 
p*od*  made  in  Vienne.  This  d<*p.  is  divided  into 
6 arrond*. ; chief  towns,  Poitiers,  thecap.,  Chatcl- 
hcrault,  Civrny,  Loudon,  and  Montmorillon. 

VlBWSB  (an.  Vienna),  a town  of  France,  de'p. 
I sere,  cap.  arrond.  on  the  Khone,  where  itisjoiued 
by  the  Gere,  the  former  being  here  crossed  bv  a 
suspension  bri»lge,  16  m.  S.  bv  E.  Lyons,  on  the 
railway  from  Lyons  to  Marseilles.  Pop.  19,559  in 
1861,  The  town,  situated  under  a high  cliff,  with 
the  castle  upon  its  summit,  is  a striking  and 
beautiful  object  in  descending  the  river;  and  after 
passing  it,  there  is  a perfect  union  of  the  beautiful 
and  the  picturesque  in  its  scenery.  A handsome 
quay  stretches  along  the  Khone;  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  town,  on  the  high  road  lietwcen  Lyons 
and  Marseilles,  lias  broad  and  well-built  streets; 
hut  the  rest  of  the  thoroughfares,  along  the  nar- 
row valley  of  the  Gere,  and  up  steep  declivities, 
are  ill  laid  out,  and  lined  generally  with  mean 
houses. 

Vienne  has  several  remains  of  Roman  buildings 
and  other  antiquities.  In  the  centre  of  the  town 
is  a temple  anciently  dedicated  to  Augustus  and 
Livia,  having  a good  ileal  of  resemblance  to  the 
Maison  Carree  at  Nismes,  though  not  in  such  good 
preservation.  It  has  been  used  for  a church,  a 
club-house,  and  a tribunal  of  commerce,  and  is  now 
appropriated  to  a museum  of  antiquities.  Outside 
the  town,  and  in  much  better  preservation,  is  a 
pyramidal  monument  nearly  45  ft.  in  height,  and 
apparently  a tomb.  The  traces  of  a bridge  across 
the  Khone,  an  amphitheatre,  a naumachia,  and 
theatre  also  exist.  Here,  also,  are  several  middle- 
age  antiquities,  among  which  is  the  cathedral, 
considered  one  of  the  best  Gothic  editlees  in  France. 
It  stands  in  an  elevated  position;  its  grand  en- 
trance is  ornamented  with  sculptures,  and  Hanked 
by  two  high  towers;  the  roof  is  supported  by  48 
lofty  columns  in  the  interior;  the  galleries  have 
Gothic  balustrades ; and  it  has  a line  monument 
of  one  of  the  archbishops  of  Vienne.  The  church 
of  an  ancient  abbey  is  also  worth  notice.  The 
other  principal  buildings  are  the  cavalry  barracks, 
college,  hospital,  workhouse,  com  exchange,  abat- 
toir, and  puulic  library  with  14,000  vols. 

Vienne  bos  manufactures  of  woollen  cloths, 
pasteboard,  iron  and  copper  plates  ; and  near  it  are 
some  argentiferous  lead  mines  producing  about 
1,600  quintals  a year  of  metal.  It  was  anciently 
a city  of  consequence,  having  been  successively 
the  cap.  of  the  Allobroges ; of  its  prov.  in  Nar- 
bonnese  Gaul,  under  the  Romans ; and  of  the  first 
and  second  kingdoms  of  Burgundy : and  in  the 
early  ages  of  Christianity  it  was  the  sec  of  the 
archbishop,  primate  of  Gaul.  It  was  united  with 
Dauphiny  to  the  French  dominions  by  Louis  XI. 
The  famous  council,  hold  in  1311,  which  abol- 
ished the  order  of  the  Templars,  met  in  this 
town. 

VIENNE  (HAUTE)  a dep.  of  France,  reg.  W., 
between  lat.  45°  25'  and  46°  25'  N.,  ami  long.  0° 
85'  and  1°  45'  E.,  having  NW.  and  N.  Vienne  and 
Iiidre;  E.  Creuse;  SE.  Correse;  SW.  Dordogne; 
and  W.  Charente.  Area.  551,657  hectares;  pop. 
819,595  in  1861.  The  surface  is  hilly,  particularly 
in  the  E„  and  the  mean  elevation  of  the  di4p.  is 
estimated  at  lietween  1.800  and  1,900  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  rivers,  the  principal  of  which 
arc  the  Vienne  (see  previous  art.)  and  the  Gar- 
tempe,  with  their  tributaries,  have  generally  a W. 
direction.  The  soil,  being  mostly  composed  of  the 
debris  of  granite,  and  other  primary  rocks,  is,  in 
general,  of  inferior  fertility,  l he  arable  lands  are  | 
estimated  to  comprise  218,864  hectares;  pastures, 
129,899  do.;  woods,  38,858  do.;  and  heaths  and 
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wastes,  93,244  do.  Wheat  is  but  little  grown  ; its 
place  being  supplied  by  rye,  buckwheat,  chcsnuts, 
and  potatoes.  Very  little  wine  is  grown.  The 
pasture  lands  are  comparatively  good ; and  the 
sheep  iu  the  dep.  are  estimated  at  nearly  610,000 
head,  and  the  cattle  at  148,000  do.  The  wool  pro- 
duced in  the  dep.  is,  however,  of  inferior  quality. 
Rural  industry  of  all  kinds  is  very  backward  The 
fine  [tot tor's  clay  at  St.  Yriex  is  tlie  most  valuable 
of  the  mineral  products:  there  is  a tin  mine  at 
Vautry,  the  only  place  in  France  at  which  that 
metal  is  found  ; and  copjter,  iron,  lead,  antimony, 
manganese,  and  coal  are  met  with  iu  greater  or  less 
abundance.  The  manufacture  of  earthenware  is 
the  most  important:  and  among  its  other  products 
are  iron  and  copper  plates,  cutlery,  and  other  steel 
articles,  nails,  linen,  woollen  and  cotton  yam, 
coarse  woollen  cloths,  paper,  leather  hats,  and 
wooden  shoes.  It  is  estimated  that  15,000  iuh&ha. 
of  this  dep.  migrate  annually  as  masons,  sawyers, 
and  carpenters  into  the  deps.  Seine  and  Rhone, 
and  the  arsenals  on  the  W.  coast.  Haute- Vienne 
is  divided  into  4 arronds.;  chief  towns  Limoges, 
the  cap.,  Bellac,  Rochechouart,  and  St.  Yriex. 

V1ERZOX-VILLE,  a town  of  France,  dep. 
Cher,  cap.  cant.,  on  the  Evre,  near  its  junction 
with  the  Cher,  in  a fertile  plain,  19  m.  NW. 
Bourges.  Pop.  7,740  in  1861.  The  town  consists 
principally  of  one  street,  which  would  be  among 
the  best  in  France,  if  furnished  with  footways.  Its 
houses  are  mostly  slated.  D has  manufactures  of 
woollen  cloths,  earthenware,  and  iron  ware.  Its 
castle  was  destroyed  by  Richard  I.  of  England,  in 
1192;  and.  in  1356,  it  was  pillaged  by  the  army  of 
the  Black  Prince. 

VIGAN  (LE),  a town  of  France,  dep,  Gard,  cap. 
arrond  on  the  Aire,  a tributary  of  the  Hcrault, 
40  m.  WNW.  Nismes.  Pop.  5,376  in  1861.  Le 
Vigan  is  the  pleasantest  and  most  healthy  of  all 
the  small  towns  in  the  Cevennes,  and  one  to 
which  the  opulent  inhab*.  of  Nismes  and  Mont- 
pellier  resort  during  the  heats  of  summer.  In  one 
of  its  squares  has  l»ecn  erected  a fine  bronze  statue 
of  the  Chevalier  d'Assas,  a native  of  the  town.  It 
has  manufactures  of  cotton  and  silk  hosiery,  cotton 
yarn,  leather,  and  paper. 

VIGEVANO,  a town  of  N.  Italy,  prov.  Novara, 
on  the  Mora,  near  the  Ticino,  aiid  14  m.  SSE. 
Novara,  on  the  railway  from  Novara  to  Turin. 
Pop.  17,637  in  1862.  Vigevano  stands  elevated, 
and  enjoys  a salubrious  climate.  It  is  enclosed  bv 
walls,  lias  an  old  ca-tle,  a cathedral,  which  stands 
in  a square  surrounded  on  three  aides  by  arcades, 
numerous  convents,  a hospital, government  pawn- 
bank,  a communal  college,  and  a sanatorium,  esta- 
blished in  1832.  Near  it  is  a large  and  handsome 
Dominican  convent.  The  town  has  manufactures 
of  silk  stuffs,  hats,  soap,  and  macaroni ; 2 annual 
fairs  of  8 days  each,  and  markets  twice  a week. 
This  town  gave  birth  to  Francis  Sforza  II.,  duke 
(»f  Milan,  and  is  much  indebted  to  the  munificence 
of  the  Sforza  family.  Under  the  French  it  was 
the  cap.  of  an  arrond.,  in  the  dep.  of  Agogna. 

VILLA-REAL,  a town  of  S|min,  iu  Valencia, 
prov.  Castellon  de  la  Plana,  on  the  Mij&res,  here 
crossed  by  a fine  bridge  of  13  arches,  within  about 
4 m.  of  the  sea,  and  33  in.  NNE.  Valencia,  on  the 
railway  from  Valencia  to  Barcelona.  Pop.  8,665 
in  1857.  The  town  originated  in  a country  palace 
of  James  L,  king  of  Aragon.  It  has  one’  regular 
and  well  built  street;  several  religious  edifices, 
a prison,  a large  suburb,  and  some  silk  and  woollen 
manufactures,  and  distilleries.  It  was  formerly  for- 
tified, and  in  the  War  of  the  Succession  waa  gar- 
risoned for  the  Archduke  Charles;  but  having 
been  taken  by  the  troops  of  Philip  V.,  in  1706) 
its  defensive  works  and  most  of  its  buildings 
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were  destroyed,  and  groat  part  of  its  inhabs.  put 
to  the  sword. 

The  town  of  the  same  name  in  Portugal,  prov. 
Tras-oe-Montes,  cap.  Comarca,  had  2,230  in  hubs, 
in  18 58. 

VILLA-RICA,  a town  of  Brazil,  cap,  of  the 
prov.  of  Minus-Geraes,  on  the  Ouro-preto,  by 
which  it  is  intersected,  and  which  is  here  crossed 
by  four  stone  bridges,  190  in.  NNW.  Rio  Janeiro. 
Pop.  10,300  in  1802.  The  town  occupies  an  ele- 
vated site,  but  it  has  no  very  striking  approach ; 
nor,  on  a nearer  view,  does  it  present  to  the  eye 
of  a traveller  any  object  corresponding  with  the 
grandeur  of  its  name.  It  is  situated  on  the  de- 
clivity of  a high  mountain,  forming  part  of  an 
immense  chain.  Most  of  the  streets  range  in 
parallel  rows  along  the  side  of  the  mountain, 
being  crossed  bv  others  leading  up  the  acclivity. 
These  have  numerous  public  fountains,  and  the 
town  generally  is  admirably  supplied  with  water, 
which  is  conveniently  conducted  into  almost  every 
house.  The  streets  are  ill-pared;  but  there  are 
many  good  houses  two  stories  in  height,  built  of 
stone,  tiled,  and  whitewashed.  The  governor’s 
residence,  the  town-hall,  2 par.  churches,  nume- 
rous cha|tels,  the  mint,  college,  and  theatre,  were, 
a few  years,  ago,  the  principal  edifices.  Some  of 
these  are  superior  to  the  public  buildings  in  most 
other  |>arts  of  Brazil.  The  governor’s  house  com- 
mands a view  of  nearly  the  w'hole  town ; and  in 
its  front  is  an  open  space  surrounded  by  a sort  of 
parapet,  on  which  a few  brass  swivels  aro  mounted, 
several  of  the  churches  are  richly  ornamented. 
The  mint  is  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  at- 
tached to  the  treasury  and  custom-house.  The 
climate  of  Villa-Rica,  owing  to  its  elevated  situ- 
ation, is  very  agreeable ; the  usual  range  of  the 
thermometer  is  from  64°  to  80°  Fah.  in  summer, 
and  from  48°  to  70°  in  winter.  Thunder-storms, 
though  common,  are  not  violent.  The  gardens 
here,  which  extend  in  raised  terraces  along  the 
side  of  the  mountain,  produce  excellent  kitchen 
vegetables ; but,  bevond  these,  the  vicinity  of  the 
town,  notwithstanding  its  fertility,  is  wholly  un- 
cultivated, and  the  cattle  and  other  stock  arc 
allowed  to  pasture  at  random.  The  markets  arc 
accordingly  ill  supplied;  and  when  Mawe  visited 
the  country,  most  sorts  of  provisions  and  vegetables 
brought  a very  high  price. 

The  inhabs.  are  chiefly  interested  in  mining 
speculations,  Villa-Rica  being  the  head-quarters 
of  the  gold-mining  district  of  Brazil.  The  metal, 
found  in  the  mountain  on  which  the  town  is 
built,  is  imbedded  in  a matrix  of  slaty  clay  schist 
resting  on  granite,  gneiss,  or  sandstone.  Bars  of 
this  valuable  product,  with  precious  stones,  cotton, 
hides,  marmalade,  and  cheese,  are  sent  to  Rio, 
where  they  arc  exchanged  for  slaves,  manufac- 
tured goods,  wines,  and  hams.  Owing,  however, 
to  the  falling  off  in  the  productiveness  of  the 
mines,  this  trade  is  now  much  less  considerable 
than  formerly.  The  goldsmith  trade  is  prohibited 
in  Villa-Rica,  but  almost  all  other  handicrafts 
are  carried  on.  There  are  also  manufactures  of 
gunpowder,  hats,  and  |>ottery.  The  inhabs.  gene- 
rally depend  on  mining;  and  in  consequence  of 
the  uncertain,  hazardous  nature  of  their  employ-  ; 
mont,  which  has  greatly  declined,  they  are  very 
generally  idle,  poor,  and  dissolute. 

VILLEFRANCI1K,  a town  of  France,  dcp. 
Avevron,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Avevron,  26  m. 
W.  Khodez.  Pop.  2,911  in  1861.  The  town  is 
well  built:  four  ]>arallel  thoroughfares  divide  it 
into  nine  parts.  Upsides  which  it  has  several 
suburbs  interspersed  with  plantations.  The  old 
collegiate  church,  and  the  lmspital,  formerly  a 
conventual  building,  arc  remarkable  specimens  of 
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Gothic  architecture.  The  public  establishments 
comprise  a college,  a public  library,  museum,  and 
club,  or  subscription  rooms.  The  principal  manu- 
factures consist  of  linens  and  copper  wares ; it  has, 
also,  a considerable  trade  in  com,  cattle,  ami  other 
rural  produce,  and  12  annual  fairs. 

Another  town  of  the  same  name  is  the  cap.  of 
an  arrond.  in  the  d<5p.  of  the  Rhone,  on  the  Soane, 
17  m.  NNW.  Lyons.  Pop,  11,750  in  1861.  It 
consists  chiefly  of  one  very  long  and  wide  street, 
is  well  built,  and  has  agreeable  environs.  Its 
manufactures  consist  principally  of  linen  fabrics, 
cotton,  thread,  and  leather,  m which  articles,  with 
the  addition  of  wine,  cattle,  hemp,  tlax,  and 
hempen  cloths,  it  has  a brisk  trade  with  other 
towns  in  the  S.  of  France.  Near  it  are  some  lead 
mines,  which  were  wrought  under  the  Romans. 

VILLEN  A (an.  7'urbula  or  Arbacula ),  a town 
of  Spain,  prov.  Murcia,  cap.  distr.,  in  a fine  plain 
32  m.  XW,  Alicante,  on  the  railway  from  Madrid 
to  Alicante.  Pop.  8,350  in  1857.  Villena  has  its 
castle  and  huerta,  and  is  a place  of  some  size, 
with  several  convents  and  churches.  The  vine  is 
extensively  grown  upon  the  lower  acclivities  of 
the  neighbouring  sierra,  and  is  almost  all  con- 
verted into  brandy.  Villena  gives  title  to  a mar- 
quis, whose  | talari-,  a town- hall.  2 churches,  many 
chapels  and  convents,  a hospital,  and  some  l»ar- 
racks  are  its  principal  edifices.  It  has  some  soap 
factories;  and,  in  the  neighbouring  marshes,  a 
good  deal  of  salt  is  made. 

VINCENNES,  a town  of  France,  dcp.  Seine, 
cap.  cant.,  on  the  road  to  Coulommicrs,  within  a 
short  distance  of  l’aris.  Pop.  18,414  in  1861. 
Vincennes  owes  its  origin  to  Philip  Augustus,  who 
surrounded  the  wood  of  its  name  with  walls,  and 
built  at  one  of  its  extremities  a royal  residence, 
on  the  site  of  which,  in  1339,  the  present  castle 
was  erected.  This  castle  continued  to  be  a place 
of  resort  for  the  French  kings  till  the  time  of 
: Ixniis  XI.,  when  it  was  made  a state  prison,  a 
; destination  which  it  retained,  with  little  inter- 
mission, till  1784,  the  great  Conde,  Diderot,  and 
I Mirabeau  having  been  among  the  number  of 
[ those  confined  within  its  walls.  Under  Napo- 
; Icon  I.,  it  agnin  served  the  same  purpose;  and 
here,  on  tlic  21st  March,  1804,  the  Duke  d’Enghien 
was  shot.  The  castle  of  Vincennes  is  of  an  oblong 
form,  about  360  yards  in  length  by  210  in  breadth, 
surrounded  by  dry  ditches,  and  entered  by  two 
drawbridges.  The  keep  is  a square  tower,  five 
stories  in  height,  with  four  turrets,  and  a balcony 
outside  the  fourth  story.  The  chapel,  founded  by 
Charles  V.,  in  1379,  but  mostly  rebuilt  under  his 
successors,  is  a rich  Gothic  edifice,  with  some 
tine  stained  glass  cour  Impiriale,  is  surrounded  by 
modem  buildings,  in  which  are  some  well*  fur- 
nished apartments,  and  a large  collection  of  arms. 
In  the  fosse,  a plain  column  of  granite,  on  a foot 
of  black  marble,  and  bearing  the  inscription  i Hie 
ceciditj  points  out  the  sis»t  where  the  Duko 
d’Enghien  met  his  fate.  The  wood  of  Vincennes, 
comprising  about  1,500  acres,  is,  with  the  town,  a 
good  deal  resorted  to  by  the  Parisians  on  holidays, 
particularly  the  fete  patronale,  on  the  15th  of  Aug. 

VINCENT  (ST.),  one  of  the  W.  India  islands, 
belonging  to  Great  Britain,  in  the  centre  of  the 
Windward  group,  about  lat.  13°  10'  N.,  and  long. 
60°  37'  W.,  21  m.  SSW.  St.  Lucia,  and  108  m. 
W.  Barhadoes.  It  is  of  an  elliptical  shape,  17  m. 
in  length,  and  from  7 to  8 m.  in  mean  breadth. 
Area,  181  sq.  ni. ; pop.  31,755  in  1861,  of  whom 
2.347  whites,  22,855  black  and  6,553  1 coloured* 
persons,  '['he  centre  of  the  islnnd  is  occupied  by 
a lofty  range  of  mountains,  which  in  some  parts 
attain  the  height  of  4,000  ft.;  but  the  mountains 
decline  rapidly  towards  the  sea;  and  there  arc 
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some  considerable  and  well-watered  valleys,  the  J 
soil  of  which,  consisting  of  a fine  Mack  mould  of  | 
sand  and  clay,  is  especially  adapted  for  the  culture  j 
of  sugar.  In  the  upper  grounds  the  soil  is  light  ; 
and  sandy.  St.  Vincent  is  of  volcanic  origin,  and  | 
a tremendous  eruption  of  one  of  its  mountains, 
in  IK  12,  occasioned  great  mischief.  The  moun- 
tains are  clothed  from  their  base  to  their  summits 
with  immense  forest  trees;  hut  the  ground  having 
everywhere  the  ndvantage  of  a gradual  s1<»|k*,  and 
there  l>eing  little  jungle  or  brush-wood,  ventilation 
is  not  impeded.  The  valleys  also  are  sufficiently 
wide,  ami  free  from  excessive  vegetation,  to  give 
a healthy  character  even  to  the  uncultivated  por- 
tion of  the  island;  and  there  Is  little  swampy 
ground,  except  in  a few  places  near  the  sea. 
Onlv  nlM»ut  one-third  part  of  its  surface  is  under 
cultivation.  The  atm«>sphere  is  generally  humid, 
and  the  dews  heavy;  but,  notwithstanding,  St. 
Vincent  is  considered  one  of  the  most  healthy  of 
the  \V.  India  islands. 

The  chief  imports  are  British  manufactures, 
while  the  exports  comprise  sugar,  molasses,  rum, 
coffee,  and  cocoa.  The  total  value  of  imports 
and  exports,  in  the  year  1860-62,  wus  as  follows : 
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The  government  is  vested  in  a governor,  a 
council  of  12,  and  an  assembly  of  19  mems.  Kc- 
presentativee  of  the  House  of  Assembly  must  have 
an  income  of  300/.  a year,  or,  if  representing  the 
town  of  Kingston,  a' house  in  that  town  of  the 
yearly  value  of  100/.  Electors  must  possess  a 
freehold  of  10  acres,  worth  20/.  a year  in  Kingston, 
or  10/.  a year  elsewhere.  The  public  revenue,  in 
1862.  amounted  to  23,785/.,  and  the  expenditure  to 
23,186/.  St.  Vincent,  with  its  dependency,  the 
Grenadines,  is  divided  into  6 jvars.  Kingston,  the 
cap.,  lies  nt  the  bottom  of  a bay,  near  the  SW.  ex- 
tremity of  the  island,  with  an  amphitheatre  of 
wooded  hills  in  its  rear.  The  troops,  amounting  to 
nearly  900  men.  are  principally  quartered  at  Fort 
Charlotte,  on  a very  steep  hill,  about  1$  m.  NW. 
the  town,  and  600  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

St.  Vincent  was  discovered  by  Columbus,  but 
was  inhabited  only  by  Caribs  till  the  latter  part  of 
the  17th  century, ’when  a slave  ship  from  Guinea 
having  run  ashore  on  the  island  the  blacks  mostly  | 
escaped,  and  settling  here  became  in  the  sequel 
the  most  formidable  enemies  of  the  Caribs.  It 
subsequently  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French, 
who  ceded  it  to  the  English  in  1763.  In  1779,  it 
was  re-captured  by  the  French ; but  it  reverted,  in 
1783,  to  Great  Britain.  The  sum  awarded,  in 
1835,  for  the  manumission  of  the  slaves  in  St. 
Vincent  amounted  to  692,509/. 

VINCENT  (CAPE  ST.),  the  Sarrmn  Promon- 
tori um  of  the  ancients,  a promontory  forming  the 
SW.  extremity  of  Portugal,  prov.  Algarve,  110  m. 
S.  Lisbon,  lat*  37°  2'  54"  N.,  long.  8°  59'  36"  W. 
This  cape  is  celebrated  in  history  for  the  great 
victory  gained  in  its  vicinity  on  the  14tu  of 
February,  1797,  by  the  British  Heot  under  Sir 
John  Jervis,  over  a Spanish  fleet.  The  British 
fleet  comprised  only  15,  whereas  that  of  the 
Spaniards  amounted  to  27  sail  of  the  line.  But 
notwithstanding  this  disparity,  the  latter  were 
completely  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  two  ships  of 
1 12,  one  of  84,  and  one  of  74  guns.  The  victorious 
admiral,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  gallantry  and 
success,  was  elevated  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of 
Earl  St.  Vincent. 
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VI  RE,  a town  of  France,  dcp.  Calvados,  cap. 
arrond..  near  the  source  of  the  river  of  its  own 
nAine,  35  m.  SW.  Caen.  Pop.  7,647  \n  1861.  The 
town  is  well  built,  principally  on  the  declivity  of 
a hill,  on  the  summit  of  which  is  the  foundling 
asylum,  and  at  the  base  the  general  hospital;  on 
the  ascent,  among  other  buildings,  arc  the  court- 
house, sub-prefecture,  town-hall,  and  new  prison, 
with  a handsome  square.  In  the  middle  ages, 
Vire  had  a castle,  of  which  some  remains  still 
exist;  but  the  greater  part  of  its  site  is  occupied 
1 bv  the  town-hall  and  a planted  promenade.  The 
principal  church  is  a fine  Gothic  building.  A great 
! «ieal  of  activity  prevails  in  Vire,  which  has  ma- 
j uufaclures  of  coarse  and  tine  woolleus,  woollen 
| yarn,  pa|H-r  of  all  kinds,  needles,  and  other  steel 
; articles,  with  tanneries  and  fulling  mills.  It  has 
tribunals  of  primary  jurisdiction,  and  commerce, 
a chamber  of  manufactures,  council  of  prvtT- 
hommes , communal  college,  ami  public  library. 
Duhatnel,  and  some  other  eminent  personage's, 
were  natives  of  Vire. 

VIRGINIA,  one  of  the  stAtcs  comprised  in  the 
| republic  of  U.  States,  being  the  most  entenaive  in 
j the  Union,  on  the  Atlantic,  between  lat.  36,$°  and 
I X.,  and  long.  77°  and  84°  W.,  having  N.  and 
! XE.  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  from  which  last 
I it  is  separated  by  the  Potomac,  NW.  Ohio,  the 
river  of  the  same  name  forming  the  boundary,  W. 
Kentucky,  S.  Tennessee  and  N.  Carolina,  and  E. 
Chesapeake  bay  and  the  Atlantic.  Length,  K.  to 
\\\,  about  350  m.;  average  bread tli,  nearly  200  m. 
Area  estimated  at  61,400  sq.  m.  Pop., exclusive  of 
West  Virginia,  1,261,397  in  1860.  The  Alleghany, 
Blue,  and  other  mountains  traverse  this  state  from 
X.  to  S.  in  several  parallel  ranges,  forming  its 
centre  into  a table  land,  which  in  some  parts  rises 
to  nearly  6,000  feet  in  height.  The  western  por- 
tion of  the  state  is  also  very  mountainous.  The 
extreme  western  part  is  composed  of  a congeries  of 
hills  with  alluvial  bottoms;  but  the  actual  moun- 
tain ridges  encroach  so  near  Ohio  river,  and  the 
hills  are  in  themselves  so  generally  abrupt  ami 
lofty,  as  to  give  an  alpine  appearance  to  the 
country.  The  rivers  may  be  divided  into  those 
that  flow  into  the  Atlantic,  and  those  that  join 
the  Ohio.  The  Potomac  rises  in  lat.  39°  12'  N. ; 
it  Hows  at  first  NE.  to  about  lat.  39°  50'  N.,  and 
thence  in  a SE.  direction  into  Chesapeake  Bay, 
which  it  enters  70  m.,  in  a direct  line,  below 
Washington,  after  a course  of  about  360  m.  It 
receives  its  principal  nflluent,  the  Shenandoah, 
from  the  SW.,  at  the  celebrated  mountain-pass  of 
Harper’s  Ferry,  where  it  breaks  through  the  Blue 
Mountains,  amid  some  of  the  grandest  scenery  of 
the  U.  States.  The  Potomac  is  navigable  for  ships 
of  any  burthen  to  Alexandria,  upwards  of  1(H)  m. 
from  its  mouth,  being  the  most  distant  point  from 
the  ocean  to  which  ships  of  war  can  be  navigated 
in  the  interior  of  the  Union.  James’  river,  on 
which  the  cap.  of  Virginia  is  built,  rises  in  and 
flows  through  the  centre  of  this  state  to  Chesa- 
peake Buy,  being  navigable  for  vessels  of  140  tons 
to  Richmond,  100  m.  from  its  mouth.  Over  one 
of  its  affluents,  about  25  m.  NW.  Lynchburg,  is  a 
stupendous  natural  bridge,  90  feet  in  length,  across 
a chasm  above  200  feet  in  depth.  The  Roanoke 
lies  partly  within  the  state;  the  Rappahannor, 
York,  and  Nottaway  are  the  other  principal 
streams  on  the  Atlantic  side.  The  chief  affluent, 
of  the  Ohio  is  the  great  Kenhawnh,  which  rise*  in 
N.  Carolina,  joins  the  Ohio  at  Point  Pleasant  in 
Virginia,  and  is  navigable  to  Charleston,  60  m. 
from  its  mouth. 

As  regards  surface  and  soil,  Virginia  may  be 
divided  into  4 sections.  'Hie  or  sea-board  sec- 
tion, extending  about  100  m.  inland,  or  to  the 
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head  of  the  tide  waters,  is  generally  low  and  I 
level,  but  sandy  and  unproductive,  parts  of  it  \ 
being  mere  swamps,  and  exhibiting  almost  as  j 
desolate  an  appearance  as  the  pine  barrens  of  Now  | 
Jersey.  The  second  section,  which  includes  the 
country  between  the  latter  and  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains, is,  perha|»s,  the  most  productive ; the  alluvial 
lauds  along  the  rivers  in  this  part  of  the  state 
are,  for  the  most  part,  very  fine;  those  of  James’ 
river  especially  being  remarkable  for  their  fer-  ! 
tility.  The  third  section  includes  the  valley 
between  the  Blue  ridge  and  the  Alleghany  Moun- 
tains, and,  though  in  parts  broken  by  mountains, 
has  a great  deal  of  fine  fertile  land.  The  fourth  sec- 
tion includes  the  country  between  the  Alleghany 
chain  and  the  Ohio;  this  portion  is  in  general 
wild  and  broken,  and  is  in  great  j>art  covered  by 
primeval  forests.  But  it  also  contains  large  tracts 
of  fine  land,  with  vast  deposits  of  coal,  ironstone, 
and  salt. 

The  wheat  of  Virginia  is  inferior,  hut  mai/.e, 
cotton,  tobacco,  and  numerous  fruits  attain  to  per- 
fection. In  average  years,  upwards  of  38  million 
bushels  maize  are  reaped  in  this  state,  being 
more  than  was  produced  in  any  of  the  Eastern 
states  of  the  Union ; there  are  also  leaped 
12,250,000  bushels  wheat,  and  11,000,000  bushels 
oats.  Tobacco  is  the  principal  crop  in  the  E.  part 
of  the  state : but  it  is  suitable  only  for  the  very 
finest  lands,  which  it  rnpidly  impoverishes,  and 
the  individuals  engaged  m it  arc  in  a continued 
state  of  exertion,  beyond  the  powers  of  nature  to 
suniiort. 

The  culture  of  cotton  is  carried  on  to  some,  I 
though  to  no  great,  extent ; some  wine  is  made ; 
and  small  quantities  of  sugar  are  obtained,  partly 
from  the  cone,  and  partly  from  the  maple.  Agri- 
culture in  most  part*  of  the  state  is  in  a very  de- 
pressed and  backward  state;  and  the  crops  are 
very  inferior,  compared  to  what  they  might  be 
under  a different  system.  Land  that  has  lieen 
cleared  is  usually  cropped  without  intermission  or 
manure,  till  it  is  exhausted,  when  it  is  left  to 
recover  itself.  Elsewhere  the  three  shift  system 
frequently  prevails,  by  which  a crop  of  maize  in 
one  year  is  succeeded  bv  one  of  wheat,  rye,  or 
oats  in  the  next ; and  this  not  by  a fallow,  but  by  1 
a year  of  rest,  during  which  weeds  and  other 
herbage,  the  spontaneous  produce  of  the  soil,  afford 
a scanty  subsistence  to  a few  half-fed  cattle.  In 
parts  of  the  country',  however,  and  especially  on 
the  Potomac,  some  improvements  have  lieen  made 
in  agriculture;  and  \V.  of  the  mountains  along 
the  Ohio  are  some  well  irrigated  meadows.  The 
mineral  riches  of  Virginia  are  of  first  importance. 
Coal  is  very  widely  diffused;  the  bituminous  on 
the  W.,  and  the  semi-bituminous  anil  anthracite 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  mountains.  The  beds  of 
coal  arc  in  many  places  from  30  to  60  ft.  thick, 
and  alternate  sometimes  with  dense  beds  of  iron 
ore.  The  coal  in  the  Richmond  basin  is  rather 
extensively  wrought,  and  the  works  at  New  Carron 
furnish  considerable  quantities  of  iron.  Gypsum, 
magnesia,  alum,  and  petroleum,  are  among  the 
mineral  products.  The  region,  including  Spot- 
sylvania and  some  other  counties,  where  the  gold 
i*  found,  abounds  in  quartz,  containing  cut»es  of 
sulphuret  of  iron,  often  partly  or  totally  decom-  1 
posed,  the  cells  of  which  are  sometimes  filled  with 
gold.  The  latter  is  found  also  on  the  surface,  es- , 
pecially  of  slate,  and  in  its  fissures.  The  metal  is 
obtained  hv  filtration,  or  washing  the  earth,  and 
by  an  amalgam  of  quicksilver.  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  search  after  gold  here  has  not 
been  very  productive,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
it  will  ever  be  of  any  itnjiortance.  There  are  nu- 
merous salt,  and  other  mineral  springs;  those 


on  the  Kenhawah  furnishing  a very  large  supply 
of  salt. 

The  manufactures  of  Virginia  are  unimportant ; 
hut  Richmond  ami  Lynchburg  are  commercial 
towns  of  some  eminence.  The  Potomac  is  con- 
nected with  the  Roanoke  by  railways  through 
Fredericksburg,  Richmond,  nml  Petersburg,  form- 
ing a line  157  m.  in  length : a line  13  m.  in 
length  extends  from  Richmond  to  the  Chesterfield 
coal  mines;  and  another  line  connects  Lvnckburg 
with  the  Tennessee  line  across  the  Alleghany 
Mountains.  Several  canals  are  completed ; the 
principal  being  the  James’  river  and  Kenhawah 
canal,  175  m.  in  length. 

Tlie  present  form  of  government  vests  the  legis- 
lative authority  in  a general  assembly,  consisting 
of  a senate  of  32  meins.,  chosen  every  4 years,  and 
a house  of  delegates  of  134  menu,  elected  annually. 
The  governor  and  council  of  state  are  chosen  every 
3 years.  The  right  of  suffrage  is  exercised  by 
every  white  male  citizen  of  full  age  possessing 
freehold  property  to  the  value  of  25  dolls.,  or 
having  a reversionary  title  to  land  of  the  value 
of  50  dolls.,  and  who  has  been  a householder  for 
12  months  previously  to  the  election.  The 
: general  assembly  meets  annually  at  Richmond 
j in  December.  The  state  sends  15  representatives 
! to  congress.  Virginia  is  divided  into  119  cos.  and 
10  judicial  districts:  Richmond  on  James’  river  is 
the  cap.  and  seat  of  gov.;  Williamsburg,  Frede- 
ricksburg, Charlottesville,  Lynchburg,  and  Lex- 
ington, arc  the  other  principal  towns.  Courts  of 
apical  sit  once  a year  at  Lewisburg  for  W.,  and  at 
Richmond  for  E.,  Virginia,  and  a circuit  superior 
court  of  law  and  chancery  is  held  twice  a year  in 
each  co.  and  corporation. 

Virginia  has  several  colleges  and  other  semi- 
naries. The  university  at  Charlottesville,  esta- 
blished in  1819,  ha*  a library  with  16,000  vols. 
The  college  of  William  and  Marv,  estab.  bv  the 
Baptists  in  1691,  is,  excepting  llarvard  College, 
the  oldest  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  Union. 
There  are  many  other  superior  schools  and 
academies.  An  historical  and  philosophical  society 
was  formed  in  1832.  Baptists  and  Methodist*  are 
the  prevailing  religious  sects,  next  to  whom  Pres- 
byterians are  the  most  numerous ; there  are  hut 
few  R.  Catholics,  Friends,  Unitarians,  and  Jew's. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  Baptist  association  con- 
sists of  coloured  persons.  The  importance  of 
Virginia  has,  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  growth 
of  other  states,  declined  rapidly  since  the  Revo- 
lution. The  principal  town*  are  Richmond,  the 
capital,  Petersburg,  and  Norfolk. 

Virginia  was  the  seat  of  the  earliest  colony 
planted  by  the  English  in  the  states’  territory,  a 
part  of  it  having  been  settled  in  1607.  Its  name, 
given  in  honour  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  origi- 
nally applied  to  the  whole  E.  coast  of  N.  America. 
The  first  legislature  of  Virginia  met  in  1619. 
Notwithstanding  serious  disputes  with  the  Stuarts, 
Virginia  supported  the  royal  cause  in  the  civil 
wars;  and  Charles  II.  was  proclaimed  here  before 
the  news  of  his  restoration  had  arrived  from  Eng- 
land. Virginia  took  a leading  part  in  the  great 
civil  war  of  1861-65,  espousing  warmly  the  cause 
of  the  ‘ Confederate  States.’  A portion  of  the  in- 
habitants, however,  remained  faithful  to  the  cen- 
tral government ; and,  to  oppose  the  insurrection, 
they  constituted  themselves  into  a new  stale, 
called  ‘ West  Virginia,’  which  was  admitted  into 
the  union  on  the  20th  of  June,  1863.  Among  the 
distinguished  natives  of  Virginia  l*  Washington, 
the  father  of  American  independence,  bom  in 
Westmoreland  co.,  on  the  11th  of  February,  1732. 
It  is  also  the  native  country  of  Jefferson,  the 
author  of  the  1 Declaration  of  Independence,’  and 
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of  the  * Notes  on  Virginia,’  and  president  of  the 

Union,  from  1801  to  1809. 

VISTULA  (Germ.  HV/cAar/),  one  of  the  great 
river*  of  Central  Europe,  flowring  from  S.  to  X. 
through  Poland.  The  basin  of  the  Vistula  is 
situated  between  those  of  the  Elbe  to  the  W..  the 
Niemen  and  Dniustr  to  the  NE.  and  N.,  and  the 
Dniepr  to  the  SE.  It  rises  in  Moravia,  in  a branch 
of  the  Carpathian*,  close  on  the  frontier  of  Galicia, 
and  about  20  m.  SE.  Teschen;  and  at  a short 
distance  from  its  source  is  precipitated  over  a fall 
180  ft.  in  height.  It  proceeds  at  first  N.  for  about 
40  m.,  and  then  turns  to  the  E.,  separating 
Silesia,  the  territory  of  Cracow,  and  the  kingdom 
of  Poland  on  the  *X.,  from  Galaeia  on  the  S. 
Shortly  after  passing  Sandomir  it  again  Hows 
northward,  which  course  it  retains  through  the 
centre  of  Poland  to  beyond  Warsaw.  It  then 
turns  WSW.,  and  pursues  generally  the  same  di- 
rection to  the  inttux  of  the  Ilraa,  20  in.  from 
Thorn ; after  which  its  course  varies  little  from 
NNE.  to  its  mouth  in  the  Baltic.  Its  entire 
length  is  estimated  at  550  m.  It  receives  a vast 
nuinlier  of  tributaries,  the  principal  of  which  are 
the  Nida,  Kamicna,  Pilica,  and  Ilraa,  from  the 
W. ; and  the  San,  Wicprz,  and  Hug.  with  its 
tributaries  from  tlie  E.  At  Cracow  it  is  only 
about  150  ft.  in  width;  at  Warsaw  it  is  crossed 
by  a bridge  of  boats  1,000  ft.  in  length.  After 
receiving  the  Bug,  a stream  nearly  equal  in  size 
to  itself  at  Modlin,  it  proceeds  generally  in  a very 
wide  channel  past  Flock,  Thom,  Culm,  and 
Mnrienwerder,  about  15  m.  below  which  last,  and 
about  30  m.  from  the  Baltic,  it  divides  into  two 
great  arms,  the  most  easterly  of  which,  called  the 
Xcgat,  flows  past  Marienburg  and  Elbing  into  the 
Friescho  IlafF.  The  W.  arm,  or  main  stream, 
subdivides  again  at  al»out  10  in.  from  the  sea,  the 
E.  branch  falling  into  the  Friesche  Haff,  and  the 
W.  making  a long  detour  round  by  Dantzic. 
The  river  i*  of  very  considerable  commercial  im- 
portance, being,  as  it  wen*,  the  great  highway  of 
the  extensive  countries  through  which  it  flows; 
the  channel  by  which  their  wheat,  timber,  and 
other  products  are  conveyed  to  Dantzic  and  Elbing 
for  exportation,  and  by  which  they  receive  sup- 
plies of  colonial  and  other  foreign  produce.  As  it 
flows  for  the  most  part  through  a level  country, 
it  is  navigable  throughout  the  greater  part  of  its 
extent. 

Jjirgc  flat-bottomed  boats  convey  the  produce 
of  the  countries  through  which  it  passes  to  the 
port  of  Dantzic,  and  Warsaw  is  thus  placed  in 
direct  communication  with  the  Baltic;  while,  by 
means  of  the  navigation  of  the  Xogat,  the  colonial 
produce  imported  into  Komsherg  finds  a ready 
access  to  Poland,  Moravia,  ami  Hungary.  The 
Vistula  is  connected  with  the  Elbe  by  a canal 
from  the  Braa  to  the  Nctz,  between  Broml>erg  and 
Nakel:  and  with  the  Niemen  by  means  of  the 
canal  of  Augustowo. 

VITERBO,  a city  of  Central  Italy,  cap.  deleg. 
of  same  name,  in  the  Campagna,  and  on  the  road 
between  Home  and  Sienna,  37$  m.  NNE.  the 
former.  Pop.  13,870  in  1802.  The  town  is  well 
built,  with  volcanic  tufa,  and  well  paved,  having 
a large  ami  handsome  square,  10  jiar.  churches, 
and  numerous  noble  residences,  and  public  foun- 
tains. The  cathedral  has  a range  of  columns  on 
each  side,  with  grotesque  capitals  supporting 
semicircular  nrches.  Tho  Trinita  is  a handsome 
modem  church,  in  the  fomi  of  a Latin  cross,  with 
a dome  in  the  centre.  The  church  of  St.  Francis 
is  a large  building;  the  transept  has  pointed 
vaulting,  and  there  are  2 tine  archways  of  the 
pointed  style,  leading  into  chapels  and  some  Gothic 
tombs,  it  boasts  also  a painting  by  Sebastian 
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del  Piomlw,  from  designs  by  Michael  Angelo. 
The  (Mintifical  |>alncc  is  a line  building.  Viterbo 
is  t lie  scat  of  a cardinal  delegate,  and  a court  of 
primary  jurisdiction.  It  has  no  manufacture* 
worthy  of  notice;  though  alum,  vitriol,  sulphur, 
ami  other  volcanic  products  are  obtained  in  its 
neighbourhood,  which  abounds  with  mineral 
springs. 

Viterbo  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the 
Fanum  J’oJfumtur,  the  place  where  the  general  as- 
sembly of  the  Etruscan  nations  was  held  on  solemn 
occasion*.  The  modem  town  was  encircled  with 
turreted  walls  by  Desiderius,  the  last  king  of  the 
Lombards.  It  lias  been  the  residence  of  numerous 

1k>|W“s,  several  of  whom  are  buried  in  its  churches, 
u its  vicinity  are  many  villas  l>clonging  to  some 
of  the  more  opulent  Roman  families. 

VITRE,  a town  of  France,  dep.  Yilaine,  cap. 
arromi.,  on  the  Vilaiiie,  23  m.  W.  Bonnes.  Pop. 
8,904  in  1801.  The  town  is  enclosed  by  walls  of 
Gothic  character  and  flanked  by  round  towers. 
Vitre  is  ill  built,  amt  destitute  of  any  public 
promenade ; though  the  environs  are  agreeable, 
and  in  the  vicinity  are  two  parks  open  to  the 
public.  About  1}  m.  S.  from  the  town  is  the 
Chateau  des  Kochers,  the  seat  of  Madame  de 
Sdvigne,  the  most  accomplished  of  letter  writers, 
who  sometimes  also  occupied  a house  in  the  town. 
Near  the  town  are  also  the  mins  of  the  castle, 
formerly  belonging  to  tlie  Dukes  dc  la  Trimouillc. 
The  peasantry  of  tho  neighbourhood  wear  winter 
cloaks  of  goat  skins,  which,  with  cotton  hosiery, 
sail  cloth,  flannels,  leather,  and  barrels  are  among 
the  principal  articles  manufactured  in  Vitro.  Wax, 
honey,  and  canthArides  are  here  considerable 
articles  of  trade,  and  the  town  has  no  fewer  than 
22  annual  fairs.  Savary,  the  traveller,  was  a 
native  of  Vitre,  where  he  first  saw  the  light  in 
1750. 

VITRY-LE-FRANCOIS,  a town  of  Franco 
ddp.  Marne,  cap.  anrond.,  on  the  Marne,  20  m. 
SSE.  Chalons.  Pop.  7,G22  in  1861.  The  town  is 
square  shaped,  and  is  enclosed  by  earth  ramparts, 
nnd  bastions,  outside  which  is  a deep  moat.  It  is 
tolerably  well  laid  out ; and  though  most  of  its 
houses  arc  old  and  unprepossessing,  it  has  a good 
many  new  buildings  erected  since  the  peace.  Its 
church,  an  edifice  in  the  Corinthian  and  Composite 
styles,  was  the  earliest  of  any  consequence  built 
after  the  restoration  of  the  arts,  in  the  time  of 
Francis  T.,  under  whom  this  town  was  founded. 
Yitry  has  a good  public  ball  and  theatre,  and. 
agreeable  public  walks,  w ith  some  manufactures  of 
cotton  yam  and  hosiery,  hats,  and  leather. 

VITTORIA  (Span.  J'itoria),  a town  of  Spain 
in  Biscay,  cap.  prov.,  oil  the  railway  between  Bur- 
gos and  Bayonne.  GO  in.  NW.  the  former.  Pop. 
15,569  in  1857.  Vittorin  consists  of  an  old  and  a 
new  town,  very  different  in  appearance  ; the  latter 
being  clean  and  handsome,  while  tlie  former  is 
quite  the  contrary.  The  Plaza  Nucva  has  arcades 
at  its  sides,  under  which  are  very  good  shops : the 
S.  side  is  occupied  by  the  town  hall,  and  the  area 
serves  for  a market  place.  The  hall  of  the  Bis- 
cavan  Society,  orphan  asylum,  and  general  hospi- 
tal are  among  the  principal  edifices.  Vittoria  has 
a collegiate  and  four  par.  churches,  six  convent  ual 
establishments,  a school  of  design,  public  library, 
cabinet  of  coins  and  Roman  antiquities.  Its 
manufactures  comprise  chairs  and  cabinet  furni- 
ture, copper  utensils,  earthenware,  cutlery,  and 
linens,  ami  being  one  of  the  principal  entrejKits 
for  the  trade  between  Navarre  nnd  Old  Castile, 
and  the  jnirts  of  St,  Sebastian  and  Bilbao,  it  has  a 
considerable  traffic  in  iron,  wool,  woollen,  and  silk 
fabrics,  articles  of  clothing,  and  colonial  produce. 
Vittoria  is  famous  for  the  decisive  victory  gained 
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in  its  vicinity,  on  the  21st  of  Juno,  1813,  by  the 
Anglo-Spanish  army,  under  the  I)uko  of  Welling- 
ton, over  a French  army  commanded  by  King 
Joseph  and  Marshal  Jounlan.  Though  the  loss  of 
men  in  the  battle  was  nearly  equal,  the  French 
were  totally  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  all  their  ar- 
tillery, baggage,  ammunition,  and  treasure,  and 
obliged  to  make  a rapid  retreat  across  the  Pyre- 
nees, this  battle  having  all  but  annihilated  their 
power  in  Spain. 

VIZAGAPATAM,  a sea-port  town  of  British 
India,  presid.  Madras,  coast  of  Coromandel,  cap. 
of  a district  of  same  name,  in  the  N.  Circars,  at 
the  mouth  of  a small  river,  lat.  17°  4*2'  W*  X., 
long.  839  24'  E.  It  is  not  a place  of  any  strength, 
its  only  defensive  works  being  a thick  wall  enclos- 
ing the  Zillah  court  house,  hospital,  other  Euro- 
jK?an  buildings,  and  a bazaar  in  the  centre  of  the 
town.  The  barracks  and  other  public  edifices  are 
outside  this  walk  A good  many  well-built 
houses  stretch  along  the  shore ; but  the  great  in- 
salubrity of  the  town  has  driven  most  of  the  former 
European  residents  to  Waltier,  a village  at  some 
little  distance. 

VLADIMIR,  a government  of  European  Russia, 
between  the  55th  and  57th  degs.  of  N.  lat.,  and 
the  38th  and  43rd  of  E.  long.,  having  X.  Jaroslavl 
and  Koetroma,  E.  Xijni  Novgorod,  W.  Tver,  and 
S.  Moscow,  Riaisan.and  Tamlxif.  Area  estimated 
at  17,600  sq.  m.  Pop.  1,207,008  in  1858.  Surface 
almost  a level  plain,  watered  by  numerous  rivers, 
the  principal  being  the  Oka  in  the  E.,  the  Wblga 
in  the  W.,  and  the  Klinzmn,  a tributary  of  the 
Oka,  in  the  centre;  all  of  which  have,  more  or 
less,  a XE.  course.  The  soil  is  not  generally  fer- 
tile, and  a large  part  of  the  government  is  covered 
with  forests,  marshes,  pools,  and  heaths.  Kve, 
barley,  oats,  summer  and  winter  wheat,  millet, 
l>eas,  hemp,  and  Hax,  arc  grown ; but  the  crops 
of  com  are  insufficient  for  the  consumption.  The 
gardens  and  orchards  are  numerous  and  well  at- 
tended to;  and  Vladimir  is  famous  for  its  cherries 
and  apples.  A good  many  cucumbers  and  some 
hops  are  raised.  Cattle  rearing  is  a secondary 
business,  and  is  far  behind.  The  forests  are  of 
vast  extent,  those  belonging  to  the  crown  alone 
covering  about  one-ninth  part  of  the  entire  surface. 
Extensive  and  valuable  IkhIs  of  iron  ore  have  been 
found  in  the  forest  of  Mourom  ; and  at  Yixa,  on 
the  ( >ka,  are  some  of  the  most  extensive  iron-works 
in  Russia.  The  poverty  of  the  soil,  and  other 
concurring  circumstances,  have  turned  the  atten- 
tion of  the  inhabe.  towards  manufactures,  which 
appear  to  have  succeeded  better  in  this  than  in 
most  other  Russian  governments.  The  cotton 
manufacture,  which  is  by  far  the  most  extensive, 
is  principally  carried  on  at  Chouia  and  Ivanova. 
The  manufacture  of  woollen  and  linen  is  of  less 
importance ; but  about  4,000  hands  are  employed 
in  iron  foundries;  and  about  1,300  in  glass  and 
crystal  works,  exclusive  of  those  employed  in  the 
production  of  leather  and  carthcnwure.  The 
various  products  of  the  government  are  sent,  down 
the  Kliazma  and  Oka,  or  else  to  Moscow,  bv 
means  of  land  carriage.  Com,  cotton-twist,  and 
flax,  from  the  neighbouring  governments  of  Kos- 
troma, Jaroslavl,  and  Xijni  Novgorod,  are  the 
chief  articles  of  import.  Vladimir  is  divided  into 
13  districts;  chief  towns,  Vladimir,  the  cap., 
Chouia,  and  Mourom. 

Vladimir,  a town  of  European  Russia,  cap.  of 
the  above  government,  near  the  Kliazma,  and  on 
one  of  its  small  tributaries,  110  m.  E.  by  X.  Mos- 
cow, on  the  railway  to  Novgorod.  Pop.  18,348  in 
1858.  The  town  occupies  a site  rather  more  ele- 
vated than  the  rest  of  its  government.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a ditch  and  earth  rampart,  and  like 
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almost  all  the  ancient  towns  of  Russia  is  divided 
into  three  portions.  Its  principal  street  is  long, 
wide,  and  lined  with  houses,  of  wood  and  stono 
intermixed.  The  cross  streets  are  mostly  mean. 
The  principal  structure  is  the  cathedral  of  the 
Assumption,  a square  edifice,  surmounted  bv  five 
domes,  and  richly  ornamented  inside,  though 
much  less  magnificent  than  formerly.  There  are 
about  a dozen  other  churches.  The  former  palace 
of  the  archbishop  now  serves  for  a seminar)'.  The 
governor’s  house,  court-house,  ami  gymnasium, 
are  brick  edifices.  Vladimir  is  not  considered  a 
wealthy  town  or  a principal  emporium,  owing 
partly  to  its  distance  from  any  large  navigable 
river,  and  partly  to  the  proximity  of  Moscow. 
Being,  however,  on  the  great  road  to  the  fairs  of 
Xijni  Novgorod  and  Irbit,  and  on  the  grand  line  of 
communication  between  Russia  anil  Siberia,  it 
often  presents  a busy  and  cheerful  aspect.  Some 
of  its  inhabs.  are  occupied  in  making  linen  cloths 
and  leather;  and  many  others  in  the  cultivation 
of  fruit,  particularly  cherries,  which  arc  grown  in 
great  quantities  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  era  of  its  foundation  is  uncertain;  some  au- 
thors place  it  in  the  lOth,  and  others  in  the  12th 
century.  Vladimir  was,  however,  the  cap.  of  the 
grand  duchy  of  Russia  from  1157  till  1328,  when 
that  distinction  was  transferred  to  Moscow. 

VOGHERA,  a town  of  X.  Italy,  prov.  Pavia, 
on  the  Staffora,  21  m.  E.by  X.  Alessandria.  Pop. 
13,201  in  1862.  The  town  is  well  built,  is  sur- 
rounded by  walls,  has  a good  market-place,  a mag- 
nificent collegiate  church,  a Jesuits’  college,  seve- 
ral monasteries,  large  barracks,  and  n good  hospi- 
tal. It  is  the  residence  of  a governor,  and  tho 
seat  of  a provincial  court  of  justice;  it  has  an 
active  trade  in  corn,  wine,  and  silk. 

VOLCANO.  See  Lipaui  Islands. 

VOLHYNIA,  a gov.  of  Eunqienn  Russia,  for- 
merly comprised  in  the  kingd.  of  Poland  ; princi- 
pally between  the  50th  and  52nd  dogs,  of  X.  Inf., 
and  the  24th  and  29th  of  E.  long.,  having  XW. 
and  N.  the  govs,  of  Grodno  and  Minsk,  E.  and  SE. 
Kief,  S.  l’odolia,  SW.  Austrian  Poland,  and  W. 
the  palaiinate  of  Lublin.  Area  estimated  at 
27,500  sq.  m.  Pop.  1,628,328  in  1858.  It  is  in 
general  an  undulating  plain  ; and  the  hills,  which 
are  the  last  ramifications  of  the  Carpathians, 
though  the)*  nowhere  rise  to  300  ft.  above  the  sea, 
give  an  agreeable  variety  to  the  scenery.  The 
Bug  rises  in  this  prov. : tiie  other  principal  rivers 
arc  the  Styr  and  Gorvne,  tributaries  of  the  PripeU. 
Along  some  of  these  arc  extensive  marshes  und 
bods  of  turf;  but  in  general  the  land  is  very  fer- 
tile, producing  at  an  average,  a considerable  sur- 
plus of  com  above  the  consumption.  A good  deal 
of  tlax  and  hemp  is  also  grown.  Agriculture  is, 
however,  not  more  advanced  than  in  the  rest  of 
Russian  Poland,  and  the  gardens  and  orchards, 
particularly  the  former,  are  much  neglected.  The 
climate,  though  comparatively  mild,  is  not  warm 
enough  for  the  vine.  The  forests  comprise  oak, 
beech,  lindens,  firs,  and  pines,  and  are  very  ex- 
tensive, though  only  about  44,754  deciatines  of 
forest  land  belong  to  the  crown.  The  pastures 
arc  excellent,  and  well  adapted  for  the  fattening 
of  cattle;  a good  many  sheep,  hogs,  and  poultry 
are  kept.  Volhvnia  has  a breed  of  horses  smaller 
than  the  generality  of  those  of  Poland.  Fishing 
is  an  occupation  of  some  importance ; bog-iron, 
mill -stones,  potter’s  clay,  nitre,  and  flint  arc 
among  the  mineral  products.  Though  agriculture 
is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants,  tin- 
manufacturing  industry  of  Volhvnia  is  greater 
than  that  of  most  other  parts  of  kussian  Poland. 
The  women  almost  everywhere  spin  and  weave 
different  fabrics ; and  leather,  glass,  and  earthen- 
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ware,  paper,  potash,  tar,  and  charcoal,  are  gene- 
rally made.  The  principal  ex  porta  are  com, 
cattle,  hides,  flour,  wool,  wax,  honey,  and  other 
rural  produce.  The  trade  is  principally  in  the 
hands  of  the  Jews,  of  whom  there  are  altout 
40.000  in  the  gov.  The  rest  of  the  pop.  consists 
of  Kusniaks,  with  Poles  in  the  towns,  and  some 
Croat  Russians,  gypsies,  Tartars,  Moldavians,  and 
Germans.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  of  the 
Greek,  or  united  church.  Volhvnia  is  divided 
into  12  districts ; principal  town,  Zytomar  or  Jito- 
mir,  the  cap.  A large  annual  fair  is  held  at  Easter 
nt  Berditehef.  Public  education  appears  to  be  \ 
less  backward  in  this  than  in  most  of  the  Russian 
governments.  Volhvnia,  like  Podolia,  is  subottli- 
nate  to  the  military  governor  of  Kief,  but  is  one 
of  the  Polish  provinces,  which  preserves,  in  some 
degree,  its  ancient  constitution  and  laws. 

VOLOGDA,  the  largest  government  of  Euro- 
pean Russia,  after  that  of  Archangel,  between  the 
58th  and  tilth  deg*  of  N.  lnt..  and  the  38th  and 
GOth  of  E.  long.,  having  N.  Archangel,  W.  Olonets 
and  Novgorod,  S.  Jareslavl,  Kostroma,  and  Viatka, 
and  E.  the  Ouralian  Mountains,  separating  it 
from  Tobolsk.  Area  estimated  at  147,000  sq.  m. 
Pop.  951,603  in  1868.  Except  in  the  K.,  where  it 
is  covered  with  the  Ouralian  Mountains,  the  sur- 
face generally  is  undulating,  comprised  in  the 
basin  of  the  Dwina,  which  is  its  largest  river. 
The  general  slope  is  accordingly  to  the  N\Y\  In 
the  S.  and  S\V.  tin?  soil  is  fertile,  hut  elsewhere  it 
is  sandy  or  thin, and  the  greater  part  of  the  surface 
is  covered  with  marshes  and  forests  of  pine,  birch, 
and  oak.  Though  the  climate  varies  with  the 
situation,  it  is,  speaking  generally,  very  severe ; it 
is  far,  however,  from  being  unhealthy,  and  in- 1 
stances  of  longevity  are  frequent.  The  grains 
principally  cultivated  are  rye  and  barley;  but  the 
produce  of  corn  is  insufficient  for  the  consumption, 
lk-mp,  tlax,  and  hops  succeed,  as  do  beans  and 
iteas.  Cattle  and  horses  are  numerous  and  good ; 
but  a large  part  of  the  government  being  unoccu- 
pied and  in  a state  of  nature,  the  chase  necessarily 
occupies  much  attention.  The  forests,  which  arc 
its  principal  source  of  wealth,  are  of  great  extent, 
those  of  the  crown  only  covering  29,658,000  de-  ' 
cia tines  of  land.  Granite,  marble,  salt,  flints, 
copper  andiron,  arc  all  obtained  in  Vologda.  There 
are  a number  of  manufacturing  establishments,  1 
principally  for  woollen  and  linen  fabrics,  soap,  j 
leather,  potash,  glass  w ares,  ami  paper.  Distilla-  ! 
tion  is  also  very  extensively  carried  on.  Furs,  \ 
tallow,  pitch,  wooden  articles,  masts  ami  tim- 
ber,  turpentine,  and  other  raw  products,  are  the 
great  articles  of  export;  being  sent,  for  the 
most  part,  into  the  governments  of  Archangel  and 
Tobolsk. 

The  pop.  is  principally  Russian,  but  include  some 
Zyrions  or  Surjnns  of’ Finnish  stock;  and  in  the 
N’  are  some  wandering  Samovede  tribes.  Public 
instruction,  owing  to  the  thinness  of  the  pop.,  is 
verv  limited ; but  it  has  been  materially  increased 
of  fate  years.  This  territory  is  divided  into  10 
districts:  the  chief  towns  are  Vologda,  the  cap., 
and  Ustiug-' Veliki. 

Vo  loo  da,  a town  of  European  Russia,  cap.  of 
the  above  government,  near  its  SW.  extremity, 
852  m.  E.  by  S.  Petersburg.  Pop.  10,425  in  1858. 
The  town  is  built  on  both  sides  the  river  Vologda, 
and  is  supposed  to  Is?  one  of  the  most  ancient 
towns  in  Russia.  Most  part  of  its  houses  are  still 
of  wood,  but  the  buildings  in  stone  are  increasing, 
and  several  of  its  churches  are  of  that  material.  It 
has  two  cathedrals,  one  of  which  was  rebuilt  in 
1 882.  The  palaces  of  the  archbishop  and  governor, 
the  prison,  gymnasium,  hospital,  various  asylums, 
ami  an  episcopal  seminary,  are  conspicuous  edi- 
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flees.  Near  the  town  is  a famous  convent,  founded 
in  1871. 

Vologda  has  manufactures  of  soap,  potash,  cord- 
age, bells,  and  tallow  candles : for  which  last  it  is 
famous  over  all  the  N.  of  Russia.  Its  trade  is 
principally  with  the  Baltic,  Germany,  and  England; 
and  also  with  Siberia,  to  the  boundaries  of  tho 
Chinese  empire. 

VOLTERRA  (an.  Volaternr),  a town  of  central 
Italy,  prow  Pisa,  on  a steep  hill  near  a small  tri- 
butary of  the  Cecina.  38  m.  SYV.  Florence.  Pop. 
13,090  in  1802.  Vol terra  has  a citadel,  now  used 
as  a prison ; a hospital,  a cathedral,  and  many 
other, churches ; a large  and  fine  town-ball,  a 
theatre,  a Piarist  college,  and  a seminary.  Ita 
in  halm,  are  princi|ially  agriculturists,  but  a few  of 
them  are  engnged  in  the  manufacture  of  earthen- 
ware vases  and  plaster  figures. 

Dion.  Halicarnassus,  assigns  to  Volterra  a place, 
among  the  12  principal  cities  of  ancient  Etruria, 
and  the  extent  of  its  remains,  its  massive  walls, 
vast  sepulchral  chambers,  and  numerous  objects  of 
Etruscan  art  suffice  to  show  its  antique  splendour 
and  importance,  and  claim  for  it  that  rank.  It* 
walls  were  formed,  as  may  yet  be-  seen,  of  huge 
massive  stones,  piled  on  each  other  without 
cement ; and  their  circuit,  whieh  is  still  distinctly 
marked,  embraced  a circumference  of  between  3 
and  4 m.  Two  of  it*  original  gates  are  still  in 
existence:  one,  called  the  Gate  of  Hercules,  con- 
sisting of  2 arches,  is  in  a very  perfect  state,  ami 
the  other  leads  to  au  ancient  Etruscan  burial- 
ground,  in  which  are  some  remarkable  tomlxi. 
Under  the  Romans  it  was  a colony  and  a munici- 
pium.  and  the  walls  of  the  modem  town.  2 m.  in 
circuit,  an*  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  Emperor 
Otho,  and  are  still  in  good  preservation.  There 
are  several  other  Roman  antiquities,  including  a 
piscina  and  what  are  called  the  baths  of  Otho. 
Volterra  has  also  a public  museum,  containing 
numerous  remains  of  antiquity  discovered  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Persia*  the  satirist,  is  gene- 
rally supposed  to  have  been  a native  of  Volterra, 
where  he  is  said  to  have  been  bom  a.d.  84. 

YUKON EJE,  or  YVOKONKTZ,  a gov.  of  Euro- 
pean Russia,  between  lat.  48°  40'  and  63°  N..  and 
88°  and  48°  E.  long. ; having  N.  the  govs.  Riazan 
and  Tambof ; E.  Saratof  and  the  territory  of  the 
Don  C'i>ssacks;  S.  the  latter  and  the  gov.  of  Kka- 
terinoslaf;  and  W.  KharkofF,  Koursk,  and  Orlof. 
Area  estimated  at  25,609  sq.  m.  Pop.  1,930,869 
in  1858.  Surface  undulating,  and  soil  in  general 
good  ; this  being,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  produc- 
tive govs,  in  the  empire.  Principal  rivers,  the 
Don  nnd  some  of  its  tributaries.  Climate  com- 
paratively mild ; the  rivers  being  covered  with  ice 
for  only  two  or  three  mouths  of  the  year,  and  the 
gov.  producing  most  of  the  products  of  temperate 
climates.  Of  0,876,000  decintines  (1  deciat  = 2*7 
[ acres)  comprised  in  the  gov.  the  arable  lands  have 
j been  estimated  to  include  2,71 1,800,  pasture  lands, 
I 2,818,000  do.,  and  forests,  620,755  do.  In  good 
i years  a surplus  is  raised  of  about  1,600,000  cbet- 
werts  of  com  beyond  the  home  consumption. 

, Besides  wheat,  peas,  and  beans,  poppies,  tobacco, 
hemp,  and  tlax  are  grown ; and,  in  the  gardens 
melons,  cucumbers,  And  onions  in  large  quantities. 
YY'ater  melons  are  cultivated  for  the  markets  of 
Moscow  and  Petersburg,  being  planted  in  open 
fields  covering  whole  acres  of  land.  In  some  parts 
canes  and  reeds  are  used  for  fuel,  hut  in  general 
the  forests  furnish  a sufficient  supply  of  fire-wood* 
Oaks  are  numerous  and  luxuriant;  pine  woods  are 
few.  Hotiev  is  an  important  product.  Iron,  lime- 
stone. and  saltpetre  are  among  the  minerals. 
Manufactures  of  coarse  woollens  and  othe.r  fabrics 
are  rapidly  increasing.  The  exports  from  the  gov. 
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consist  principally  of  coni,  cattle,  skins,  honey,  j 
wax,  and  fruit*. 

This  gov.  is  divided  into  12  districts:  chief  town, 
Voroneje,  the  cap.  Except  a colony  of  Germans 
near  Ostrngojok  ami  some  gypsies,  the  pop.  con- 
sists in  the  S.  of  Cossacks  and  White  Russians,  in  I 
the  X.  of  Great  Russians.  Voroneje  Is  under  the  j 
same  governor-general  with  Riazan,  Orel,  Tambof, 
and  Samtof. 

Voroneje,  a town  of  Russia,  cap.  of  the  above 
gov.,  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  near  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Don,  and  290  m.  88  E.  Moscow. 
Pop.  40,439  in  1858.  The  town  stands  on  a steep 
height,  and  might  easily  be  rendered  a fortress  of 
some  strength,  as  it  is  not  commanded  by  any 
other  hill,  and  is  partly  surrounded  by  a marsh  ! 
for  several  months  of  the  year.  It  consists  of 
three  portions,  the  upper  town,  lower  town,  and  , 
suburbs.  It  has  some  spacious  streets,  hut  a great 
many  which  are  very  mean  : the  suburbs  are  black  i 
and  gloomy.  The  principal  street  has  a noldc 
appearance,  its  shies  being  lined  with  massy  and 
handsome  edifices,  many  of  them  the  property  of 
the  crown,  as  the  governors  and  vice-governor’s 
houses,  the  tribunals,  post-office,  and  commissariat 
academy.  The  Moscow  (Moskovkaya)  street  is 
also  very  fine,  and  in  it  are  the  archbishop's 
palace,  with  an  adjoining  cathedral. 

Voroneje  has  18  stone  churches,  2 convents,  an 
exchange  or  goatinoi-tioor,  for  the  warehousing, 
exhibition,  and  sale  of  merchandise,  an  episcopal 
seminary,  schools  for  the  children  of  the  clergy, 
military,  civil  employes  ami  citizens  a hospital 
for  310  sick  persons,  and  a military  orphan  asylum. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  in  the  S.  of 
Russia,  am!  its  merchants  carry  on  a lucrative 
trade  with  the  Black  Sea,  Crimea,  and  Turkey, 
and  travel  annually  to  Tobolsk,  to  buy  furs,  which 
they  afterwards  take  to  the  great  German  fairs,  j 
The  town  has  also  some  soup,  tallow,  leather,  and 
woollen  cloth  factories. 

It  is  supposed  to  be  among  the  oldest  Russian 
towns,  and  is  spoken  of  as  existing  in  the  12th 
century.  Here  Peter  the  Great  built  a palace  and 
established  a dockyard  and  arsenal ; but  the  latter 
establishments  were  afterwards  removed  succes- 
sively to  Ustca,  Tavrof,  and  Roetof;  and  nearly 
all  traces  of  the  palace  and  magazines  have  been 
obliterated  by  the  frequent  tires  which  the  town 
has  since  suffered. 

VOSGES,  a dip.  of  France,  reg.  XE.,  princi- 
pally between  the  48°  and  49°  laU,  and  tfie  5°  ami 
7^°  of  E.  long.,  having  X.  the  dips.  Meurthe  and 
and  Meuse,  E.  the  dip.  of  the  Rhine.  S.  Ilaute- 
Saone,  and  W.  Ilaute-Maruo.  Area,  607,995 
hectares.  Pop.  415,485  in  1861.  This  dip.  de- 
rives its  name  from  the  Vosges  (Germ.  Waagau) 
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mountains,  a chain  which  extends  parallel  with 
the  Rhine,  separating  the  dips,  of  Haute  ami 
Bus-Rhin  on  the  E.  from  those  of  Haute-Saone, 
Vosges,  and  Meurthe  on  the  W.,  stretching  also 
into  Rhenish  Bavaria,  and  terminating  to  the  XE. 
iu  Mont  Tonnenre.  These  mountains  usually  rise 
between  4,000  and  5,000  ft.  above  the  sea,  and 
their  summits  are  covered  with  snow  for  moat  part 
of  the  year.  They  send  off  a remarkable  continua- 
tion, the  Fauci  lies  mountains,  E.  and  W.  through 
this  dep.,  by  the  ramifications  of  which  nearly  its 
whole  surface  is  covered.  The  Moselle,  Meuse, 
Meurthe,  Madon,  and  Saone  rise  in  this  dip.,  all 
of  which,  except  the  Saone,  have  a X.  course. 
Small  lakes  are  numerous.  The  arable  land, 
which  is  said  to  comprise  244,745  hectare*,  is  not 
generally  fertile;  the  meadows  comprise  76,330 
hectares;  woods,  129,474  hectares;  and  heaths 
and  wastes,  36,550  hectares.  In  a portion  of  the 
dep.  called  ‘ the  plain,’  to  the  W.  of  Epinal,  agri- 
culture is  well  advanced.  The  land  is  divided 
into  very  small  properties;  bo  much  so,  that  of 
148,699  properties  subject  to  the  contrib.  Juncirre, 
87,600  are  assessed  at  less  than  5 francs,  and  only 
43  ut  1,000  francs  or  upwards.  The  rearing  of 
stock  Is  the  most  imjsirtant  branch  of  husbandry, 
and  a greater  number  of  cattle  are  kept  in  this  than 
in  any  other  of  the  X E.  dips.  Sheep  are  less 
numerous,  and  the  annual  produce  of  wool  is  said 
not  to  exceed  45,000  kilogr.  The  annual  produce 
of  cheese  may  be  about  20,000  kilogr. ; and  that 
of  wine  (of  very  indifferent  quality)  about  150,018) 
hectolitres;  about  120,000  kilogr.  of  hops  are  an- 
nually sent  to  Paris,  Cherries  are  grown  in  largo 
quantities,  and  the  dip.  is  famous  for  its  kirsetu-n- 
u'wur.r.  A good  many  hogs  are  fattened  in  the 
mountains.  The  forests  abound  in  good  tir 
timber,  great  quantities  of  which  are  floated  down 
the  rivers  as  deals  and  rough  timber.  Iron  is  the 
chief  mineral  product ; but  it  also  produces  coal, 
argentiferous  lead,  copper,  manganese,  granite, 
marble,  and  porphyry,  though  many  of  these 
resources  are  much  neglected.  The  manufacture 
of  steel  ami  iron  goods  hold  the  first  rank.  Knives 
and  forks  are  made  at  Bruy  tores ; bayonets  at 
Sionne,  and  nails  at  Xcufchatcau;  plate  iron  is 
made  in  large  quantities  at  various  places;  and 
: Plombieres  is  famous  for  its  cutlery.  Cotton 
I stuffs  are  made  in  the  arronds.  of  Remiremont  anti 
j St.  Die.  Lace,  musical  instruments,  barrels,  and 
wooden  shoes  are  considerable  articles  of  manu- 
facture ; and  there  are  various  glass  and  marble 
works,  tanneries,  and  breweries.  Vosges  is  divided 
into  5 arronds.:  chief  towns,  Epinal,  the  cap.; 
Mirccourt,  Xcufchatcau,  Kern  ire  in  out,  and  St. 
Die. 

, 


W. 


XJiT  A A L,  a river  of  the  Netherlands.  Sec 
Rhine. 

WAG  RAM,  n village  of  the  archduchy  of  Aus- 
tria. country  below  the  Enns.  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rossbach,  II  m.  XE  Vienna.  This  village 
is  celebrated  in  military  history  for  the  great  bat- 
tle fought  in  its  vicinity,  on  the  6th  of  duly,  1809, 
by  the  French  army  under  Napoleon,  and  the 
A ustrians  under  the  Archduke  Charles.  The  former 
gained  a complete  victory;  the  Austrians  lost 
above  20,000  men  taken  prisoners,  besides  a vast 
number  killed  and  wounded.  This  victory  led  to 
an  armistice,  followed  by  the  treaty  of  Schcenbrun. 


WAKEFIELD,  a pari,  bor.,  market-town,  and 
fair,  of  England,  W.  Riding,  co.  York,  lower  div. 
of  Agbrigg,  weapont.  Agbngg  and  Morley,  on  the 
Calder,  30  in.  S\V.  York,  9 m.  8.  Leeds,  and  181 
m.  X.  London  by  Great  Northern  railway.  Pop. 
of  par.  35,739,  and  of  pari.  bor.  23,150  in  1861. 
Area  of  par.,  comprising  the  township  of  Wake- 
field, Stanlcy-cum-Wrenthorpe,  Alverthorpc-with- 
Thomes,  and  the  chapelry  of  Horbury,  9,390 
acres.  'Fhe  pari.  bor.  includes  only  the  township 
of  Wakefield,  with  small  portions  of  Alverthorpe 
and  Stanley.  The  town  is  situated  on  the  de- 
clivity of  a hill  sloping  to  the  river,  which  is  here 
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crocked  by  a handsome  stone  Ixidgoof  nine  arches,  j and  several  Sunday  schools ; in  all  affording  in- 
It  is  well  built,  the  houses  being  mostly  of  brick;  | atruction  to  nearly  2,000  children.  The  nro- 
strcets  spacious  and  regular,  paved,  and  lighted  i prictnrv  school,  opened  in  1834.  is  a fine  building, 
with  gas;  and,  since  1*39,  the  town  has  been  j in  which  al>out  '200  pupils  receive  a classical  and 
plentifully  supplied  with  pure  water  by  the  W.  I commercial  education.  The  West  Hilling  I'auper 
Waterworks  Company.  The  market-place  is  Lunatic  Asylum,  erected  in  1817,  1 m.  NE.  *»f 
small,  but  is  well  supplied  with  butchers'  meat,  j the  town,  is  a noble  building,  capable  of  accom- 
fruit,  vegetables,  and  other  articles.  miniating  above  400  patients.  A dispensary 

Wakefield  is  one  of  the  principal  country  com  ami  fever  ward  was  established  a few  years  since ; 
markets  in  England;  and  the  new  com  exchange  and  there  arc  well-endowed  almshouses  for  both 
at  the  head  of  Westgate  Vs  in  all  respects  suitable  , sexes. 

for  the  dispatch  of  the  important  business  of  which  ! Wakefield  had  formerly  an  extensive  manufac- 
it  is  the  centre.  On  the  SW.  side  of  Wakefield  j ture  of  woollens  and  worsted  yam,  but  this,  owing 
township  the  buildings  advance  in  a continuous  to  the  superior  facilities  for  carrying  on  the  manu- 
strect  into  that  of  Alverthorpc,  now  emtMKlied  in  facture  enjoyed  by  other  places,  or  their  greater 
the  pari,  bor.;  and  at  the  W.  end  of  the  town,  attention  to  the  business,  has  greatly  declined; 
and  in  Stanley  towmship,  are  a great  many  build-  J still,  however,  a considerable  business  is  carried 
ings  know’ti  by  the  name  of  East  Moor,  which  also  on  in  the  manufacture  of  spinning  worsted  and  in 
form  part  of  the  bor.,  which  farther  comprises  the  dyeing  ; and  it  is  an  important  inart,  not  merely 
small  village  of  Thornes  on  the  S.  The  latter  is  , for  com,  hut  also  for  wool  and  cattle,  (ircat 
connected  with  the  town  by  an  almost  continuous  quantities  of  wool  are  suit  from  all  parts  of  the 
line  of  houses  and  warehouses.  The  parish  church  surrounding  country  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  wool 
of  All  Saints  is  a handsome  edifice  of  English  factors;  the  cattle  fairs  held  every  fortnight  are 
architecture,  156  ft.  in  length,  and  09  ft.  in  width,  very  extensive ; malting  is  also  carried  on  to  a 
founded  in  the  reign  of  Homy  III.,  hut  retaining  considerable  extent  ; and  there  is  a soap-work  nt 
few  of  ita  ancient  features.  It  has  a square  tower,  Walton  in  the  vicinity.  The  coal  mines  in  the 
with  battlements  nnd  pinnacles,  surmounted  by  a parish  employ  a great  many  hands, 
spire,  *237  ft.  in  height,  said  to  be  the  highest  in  Wakefield,  though  in  an  inland  situation,  com- 
the  co.  The  church  of  St.  John,  in  the  district  of  mnnicates  by  the  Aire  nnd  Colder  Navigation  and 
the  same  name,  erected  in  1795,  was,  in  1815,  various  canals  with  I-eeds,  Hull,  Manchester,  and 
rendered  parochial  jointly  with  All  Saints.  There  Liverpool,  and  several  branch  railways  lead  from 
are  6 other  churches,  ami  numerous  places  of  wor-  the  town  to  the  different  collieries  in  the  vicinity, 
ship  for  Independents,  Wesley  ans,  Friends,  I’rinii-  The  North  Midland  railway  from  Leeds  to  Derby 
tive  Methodists,  Unitarians,  Homan  Catholics. and  passes  bv  Oakenshnw,  1 A m.  SE.  from  the  town, 
Baptists.  In  the  centre  of  the  bridge,  projecting  and  the  Leeils  and  Manchester  railway  passes  the 
from  its  E.  side,  is  a richly  ornamented  Gothic  S.  end  of  the  town.  There  are  two  railway  sta- 
chapcl, 30  ft  in  length  bv  24  in  breadth,  believed  to  tions.  The  town  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
have  been  founded  by  Edward  III.,  but  rebuilt  and  constable  elected  by  the  inhabitants.  Quarter 
decorated  by  Edward  IV.  to  commemorate  the  sessions  are  held  in  the  court-house,  a handsome 
death  of  his  father,  Hichard,  duke  of  York,  nnd  edifice  in  Wood  Street,  nnd  petty  sessions  for  the 
liis  partisans  nt  the  battle  of  Wakefield.  In  the  district  in  the  court-house  every  Monday  by  the 
market-place  is  a Doric  cross,  with  an  open  colon-  co.  magistrates.  A court  for  petty  causes,* and  the 
node  supporting  a dome,  and  containing  a room  in  recovery  of  debts  under  5/.,  is  held  every  three 
which  the  street  commissioners  transact  business,  weeks  by  the  steward  of  the  manor.  Here  Is  also 
The  music  saloon,  subscription  library,  and  news-  the  W.  riding  register  office,  the  officer  of  the 
room,  in  Wood  Street,  is  a handsome  building,  clerk  of  the  peace,  and  the  rolls  office  for  the  ex- 
Here,  also,  is  a literary  nnd  philosophical  society,  tensive  manor,  of  Wakefield.  The  house  of  cor- 
a mechanics'  institute,  a masonic  lodge,  and  a rect ion  for  the  W.  riding  of  Yorkshire  is  at  Wake- 
theatre.  The  new’  and  commodious  corn  exchange,  field;  it  is  built  on  an  improved  plan,  and  com- 
at  the  top  of  Westgate,  contains,  exclusive  of  the  prises  a tread-mill,  307  cells,  separate  yards,  a 
exchange  and  several  offices  and  shops,  a very  chape),  and  was  considerably  improved  and  en- 
large assembly-room,  with  ante-rooms.  The  larged  in  1843.  The  prisoners  are  employed  in 
building  called*  the  Tammy  Hall,  for  the  exhibi-  weaving  coarse  cloths  and  calicoes.  The  Reform 
tion  and  sale  of  woollens,  has  long  been  occupied  Act  conferred  on  Wakefield,  for  the  first  time,  the 
as  a worsted  manufactory.  The  free  grammar-  privilege  of  sending  a mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  Keg. 
school,  founded  by  Queen  Elisabeth  ill  1592,  and  electors.  1,108  in  1866. 

since  enriched  bv  various  private  benefactions,  has  At  the  era  of  Domesday  Survey,  Wakefield, 
a considerable  income,  and  has  long  enjoyed  a with  its  dependencies,  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
high  reputation.  It  is  open,  free  of  expense,  to  crown.  The  battle  of  Wakefield,  fought  in  the 
the  sons  of  the  inhabs.  desirous  of  a classical  edu-  vicinity  of  this  town,  on  the  24th  of  December, 
cation,  and  has  upwards  of  90  scholars.  It  has  an  1460,  was  one  of  the  most  important  gained  by 
attached  writing  school,  and  4 exhibitions  to  the  Lancastrians  daring  the  civil  wars;  the  latter. 
Cambridge  and  1 to  Oxford.  Some  very  distin-  under  Queen  Margaret,  having  totally  defeated 
guished  personages  have  been  educated  in  this  the  Yorkists  under  the  Duke  of  York,  who  fell  in 
school,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Dr.  John  the  battle,  and  whose  son,  the  Earl  of  Hutland, 
Potter,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  author  of  the  was  assassinated  immediately  thereafter.  In  1554. 
popular  and  excellent  work  on  Grecian  antiqui-  Wakefield  was  united  to  the  duchy  of  I -an caster, 
ties,  a native  of  the  town;  Dr.  Eaddiffe,  founder  The  manor,  which  extends  for  more  than  30  m. 
of  the  library  at  Oxford  which  hears  his  name,  W.  of  the  town,  including  above  160  towns,  vil- 
also  a native  of  the  town;  and  Dr.  Bentley,  the  lagea,  and  hamlets,  and  about  one-eighth  part  of 
eminent  critic  and  scholar,  a native  of  Oulton,  in  the  entire  nop.  of  Yorkshire  has  belonged  to  the 
the  vicinity.  The  green-coat  school,  founded  in  family  of  tne  Duke  of  Leeds  since  1700,  and  was 
1707,  with  an  income  of  above  500/.  a year,  clothes  devised  by  the  late  duke  to  his  son-in-law,  Walter 
nnd  instructs  about  75  boys  and  50  girls;  and  Sackvile  Lane  Fox.  Market  days,  Fridays,  and 
among  other  schools  is  a charity  school  for  106  every  alternate  Wednesday,  for  cattle  and*  sheep, 
poor  Ihivs  nnd  50  girls,  2 national  schools,  esta-  Fairs,  July  4tli  and  5th,  and  Nov.  11th  and  12th, 
bii.dicd  in  1832,  a school  of  industry,  a Lancastrian  lor  horses,  cattle,  and  hardware. 


WALCHEREN 

WALCHEREN,  the  most  W.  of  the  islands  of 
Holland.  prov.  Zealand.  between  the  E.  and  W. 
Scheldt,  having  on  the  W.  the  N.  sea,  or  Atlantic, 
and  on  the  E.  the  Narrow  Channel,  by  which  it 
is  separated  from  the  Island  of  Bevcland.  It  is  of  j 
a compact  circular  shape;  length,  K.  and  W.,  | 
about  12  m. ; greatest  breadth  10  m.  Pop.  about 
45,000.  The  surface  is  quite  level,  and  below 
high  water  mark.  Its  W.  side,  or  that  facing  the 
N.  sea,  is  defended  against  its  encroachments 
partly  and  principally  by  a line  of  sandhills,  or 
dunes,  and  partly  (at  \Y.  Capelle)  by  a very 
strong  dyke : its  sides,  washed  by  the  E.  ami  W . 
Scheldt,  are  also  defended  by  prodigious  dykes. 
This  is  the  most  fertile,  most  populous  and  best 
cultivated  of  all  the  Dutch  islands;  the  inliabs. 
are  mostly  in  easy  circumstances,  ami  besides 
Middlcburg,  the  cap.,  it  has  the  towns  of  Flush- 
ing ami  Vere,  and  several  flourishing  villages.  It 
produces  excellent  crops  of  wheat  and  madder, 
considerable  quantities  of  the  last  being  sent  to 
England.  The  climate,  though  not  injurious  to 
natives,  is  apt  to  exercise  an  unfavourable  in- 
fluence over  strangers.  This  was  strikingly  exem- 
plified in  the  result  of  the  ill-fated  expedition  of 
the  British  troops  to  Walcheren  under  the  Earl  of 
t'hatham  in  1809  : a great  proportion  of  the  force 
died  oil  the  spot  from  the  attacks  of  a malignant 
marsh  fever,  while  many  of  those  who  survived 
had  their  constitution  shattered  for  ever. 

WALDECK,  a principality  of  W.  Germany, 
consisting  of  two  separate  portions,  the  most 
southerly  and  principal  of  which  has  Prussian 
Westphalia  on  the  N.  and  W.,  while  the  most 
northerly  and  smaller,  including  the  town  of 
Pyrmont  and  adjacent  territory,  is  almost  sur- 
rounded by  Li p| »e- Del  mold  and  Hanover.  Ag- 
gregate area,  466  sq.  m.  Pop.  68,604  in  1861. 
Surface  hilly,  having  a mean  elevation  of  1,000  ft. 
above  the  sea:  its  mean  annual  temp,  is  ahout 
45£°  Fab.  Both  Waldeck  ami  Pyrmont  belong 
to  the  basin  of  the  Wcser;  principal  rivers,  the 
Eder,  Diemel,  and  Einmer.  About  162,800  mor- 
gen of  land,  or  nearly  one-third  part  of  the  sur- 
face, is  covered  with  forests.  It  produces  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  com  for  home  consumption,  with 
potatoes,  fruit  of  various  kinds,  anil  flax.  Cattle 
breeding  is  an  important  branch  of  industry. 
Copper,  iron,  salt,  alabaster,  marble,  and  slates  are 
raised,  and  a large  proportion  of  the  prince’s  re- 
venue is  derived  from  the  mineral  waters  of  Pyr- 
mont, which  is  one  of  the  principal  spas  of  Ger- 
many. Manufactures  unimportant ; those  of  iron  ■ 
good'*,  which  were  formerly  considerable,  having, ! 
of  late  years,  greatly  declined : at  present  the 
principal  arc  those  of  linen  and  woollen  stuffs, ; 
paper,  leather,  and  cotton  hosiery.  The  chief  ex-  ! 
ports  arc  tine  wool,  com,  cattle,  iron,  mineral  i 
waters,  and  a few  manufactured  articles. 

The  constitution  is  a limited  monarchy,  the 
diet  consisting  of  18  mems.  of  the  nobility,  13  re-  | 
presen tatives  of  towns,  and  10  deputies  from  the 
rural  districts.  The  diet  ha*  the  voting  of  the 
supplies,  but  most  jiart  of  the  public  business  is 
carried  on  by  a committee  consisting  of  three 
mems.  from  each  of  the  three  estates  composing 
the  diet.  The  public  revenue,  in  1862,  amounted 
to  66,310/1,  and  the  expenditure  to  66,673/. 
Andsen,  a town  of  above  2,000  inhnbs.  on  the 
Aar,  is  the  cap.  and  seat  of  gov.  Pyrmont,  on 
the  Emmer,  one  of  the  ojdest  watering-places  in 
Europe,  with  above  3,000  resident  inhabitants, 
is  the  other  principal  town.  Waldeck-Pvrmont 
holds  the  29th  place  in  the  German  confederacy, 
and  contributes  866  men  to  the  confederate 
army* 

WALES.  See  Eng i .and  and  Wales. 
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WALES  (NEW  SOUTH).  See  Austral- 
asia. 

WALLACHIA  and  MOLDAVIA,  also  called 
Koumania  (anc.  Dacia),  two  contiguous  princi- 
palities of  SE.  Europe,  provisionally  united  since 
1861,  and  nominally  included  in  Eunqican  Tur- 
key, but  really  under  the  protection  of  Buss  in. 
They  lie  principally  between  44°  and  49°  X.  lat., 
and  23°  and  29®  30'  E.  long.,  and  are  together  of 
a crescent  shape;  enclosing  Transylvania  on  the 
W.  and  XW.  Wallachia  comprises  the  S.,  ami 
Moldavia  the  E.  ami  X.  part-*  of  the  united  terri- 
tory. The  former  has  on  the  N.  Transylvania, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  some  branches  of 
the  Carpathians  and  Moldavia,  and  from  the  W. 
round  by  the  SW.  to  the  SE.  it  is  bounded  by  the 
Danube,  which  divides  it  from  Servia  and  Bul- 
garia. Moldavia  has  on  the  N.  and  E.  the  Pruth, 
the  boundary  of  the  Russian  prov.  of  Bessarabia, 
on  the  W.  the  Bukowine  ami  Transylvania,  and 
on  the  S.  Wallachia.  The  Sereth  forms  the 
principal  line  of  demarcation  between  the  princi- 
palities. The  ana  and  population  of  the  united 
principalities  is  calculated  at — 


1 

I Square  MHni 

PofiqUtlon 
in  1>H 

l’ofntalioD 
In  1*60 

Wallachia.  . 

. 27,600 

2,321,000 

2,400,921 

Mulduvia  . . 

. | 17,020  1 

1,264,000 

1 ,000,000 

Total  . . 

. j 44,620  j 

8,678,000 

4.000,921 

Enumerations  of  the  people  took  place  in  Wal- 
lachia in  1841  ami  1860 ; but  there  has  l»een  no 
census  in  Moldavia,  and  the  above  figures  are 
only  estimates.  The  capital  of  the  princquilitios 
and  seat  of  the  government,  Bucharest,  had,  ac- 
cording to  the  enumeration  of  I860,  a population 
of  124,734.  The  same  census  showed  a large  pre- 
ponderance of  the  male  over  the  female  popu- 
lation in  Wallachia.  Among  the  inhabitants  are 
nearly  600,000  gipsies. 

Physical  (iengraphy  ami  Product*. — The  Car- 
pathians, where  they  separate  these  pro  vs.  from 
Transylvania,  usually  vary  in  height  between 
3,000  and  5,000  feet,  though  some  summits  rise 
to  7.000  or  8,000  feet  In  elevation.  From  these 
mountains  the  surface  gradually  declines  to  the 
S.  and  K.,  through  regions  of  a most  picturesque 
character,  and  hill  ranges  ami  valleys  of  great 
fertility*  till  it  terminates  in  a level  and  marshy 
plain  from  12  to  20  leagues  in  breadth,  which, 

■ with  parts  of  Bulgaria  and  Bessarabia,  constitutes 
I what  niav  considered  the  second  in  point  of 
size  and  importance  of  the  great  European  plains. 
The  whole  country  is  thoroughly  well  watered, 
being  intersected  by  several  large  affluents  of  the 
Danube,  most  of  which  are  navigable  for  a con- 
siderable distance,  and  which  annually  inundate 
the  surrounding  country.  The  winter  is  very 
severe,  particularly  in  Moldavia,  which  is  open  to 
the  full  force  of  the  NE.  wind.  The  Danube, 
with  its  various  tributaries,  is  generally  frozen 
over  for  six  weeks,  during  which  period  the  ice  is 
often  strung  enough  to  bear  the  passage  of  the 
heaviest  artillery.  In  the  flrat  two  months  of  tho 
year  the  snow  is  so  very  thick  that  the  commu- 
nication is  everywhere  carried  on  by  means  of 
sledges.  A damp  spring  succeeds.  In  May  tho 
summer  bursts  in  on  a sudden,  and  then,  though 
the  heat  during  the  day  l>e  excessive,  the  nights 
are  frequently  cool,  or  even  cold.  The  pleasantest 
season  is  tho  autumn,  from  September  to  the 
middle  of  November.  The  climate  cannot  l>c  sai  l 
to  be  unhealthy;  but  in  the  plains  along  the 
Danube  endemic  fevers  occasionally  prevail,  and 
iu  tho  hill  region  goitres  are  extremely  common* 
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Karlbqnakw  sometimes  occur,  but  happily  they 
art*  rarely  violent.  Most  part  of  I lie  country  to- 
waniii  the  Danube  consists  of  a rich  alluvial  soil ; 
elsewhere  tertiary  and  calcareous,  and  in  the 
Carpathians  primary  formations  are  prevalent. 
In  the  latter,  ores  of  gold,  stiver,  mercury,  iron, 
copper,  and  other  metals  are  found,  and  several 
mines  were  opened  during  the  Russian  occupation 
of  these  provinces.  At  present,  except  salt  mines, 
few  others  nre  wrought,  and  the  gold  obtained  is 
chiefly  by  washing  the  river  depots,  an  occu- 
]ation  almost  solely  confined  to  the  gipsies,  who 
pay  their  tribute  partly  in  gold  dust.  Petroleum, 
sulphur,  nitre,  and  coni  are  met  with,  but  not 
much  sought  after.  The  salt  of  Wallachia,  which 
»s  of  the  purest  kind,  forms  an  article  of  sale  in 
nil  the  Imznars  of  the  country.  Oak,  pine,  fir, 
1 >eech,  maple,  elm,  ash.  walnut,  and  white  niul- 
lierry  nre  the  chief  forest  trees.  The  climate  is 
unsuitable  for  the  fig  ami  “live,  but  apples  pears, 
plums,  cherries,  and  apricots  come  to  perfection 
with  little  culture.  Asparagus  is  indigenous ; 
cabbages  and  artichokes  grow  to  a great  size,  and 
cucumliers  and  melons  are  among  the  principal 
articles  of  final,  Deer,  wild  goats,  and  hares  are 
very  numerous.  Wolves,  when  pressed  by  hunger, 
come  down  from  the  mountains  and  commit  much 
devastation  among  the  flocks  and  herds;  but  at 
other  times,  like  the  bears  and  other  wild  animals 
in  these  pro  vs.,  they  rarely  attack  man. 

J.arul  and  Agriculture. — The  laud  principally 
lielongs  to  the  nobles,  or  Lot/ars,  though  it  is  seldom 
cultivated  by  them  on  their  ovrn  account.  No 
regular  system  seems  to  lie  pursued  as  respects  the 
arrangements  lietween  the  landholder*  ami  culti- 
vators ; but,  for  the  most  part,  the  cultivators  pay 
to  their  landlords  a tithe  of  their  whole  produce  of 
com,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  they  are  bound  to 
pay  the  land-tax  and  other  burdens,  and  to  work 
thirty  days  in  the  year  for  their  landlords.  Owing 
to  their  sulxiivision  among  the  children,  on  the 
death  of  a parent,  there  are  now  but  few  large  pro- 
pertics.  'Flic  mode  of  tillage  does  not  differ  much 
from  that  in  other  parts  of  Eastern  Europe.  Oxen 
an*  usually  employed  for  field  labour.  Manure  is 
never  used ; but,  after  a crop  of  com,  the  land  is 
left  fallow  for  a season,  and  then  sown  with  wheat, 
maize,  rve,  and  barley,  which  are  the  principul 
crops,  (’)ats  are  but  little  cultivated.  Maize  ami 
rye  arc  the  bread  corns  in  general  use,  and  both 
of  them,  hut  especially  the  former,  are  largely  ex- 
lorted.  Wheat  is  mostly  raised  for  exportation; 
jurley  is  principally  used  in  distillation  and  a» 
food  for  cattle,  lint  it  is  sometimes  also  rather  ex- 
tensively fdiip|>ed.  Speaking  generally,  the  wheat 
of  Moldavia,  though  inferior  to  that  of  England  or 
Roland,  is  from  10  to  12  per  cent,  superior  to  that 
of  Wallachia.  In  the  latter  prov.  the  wheat  is 
mostly  soft,  whereas  in  the  former  it  is  mostly 
hard. 

No  very  accurate  estimate  can  be  given  of  the 
probable  produce  of  the  corn  crops  in  the  princi- 
palities. Hut  since  the  trade  of  the  Dnnubc  was 
opened  by  the  treaty  of  Adrinnople  in  1X29,  ami 
especially  of  late  years,  the  exports  have  increased 
very  greatly;  and  such  is  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
that  with  security  and  tranquillity  at  home,  ami 
a ready  demand  from  abroad,  these  provinces 
would  most  likely  become  one  of  the  principal 
granaries  of  Europe,  tialncz  {which  see)  is  the 
principal  jKirt  of  Moldavia,  and  Ibraila  or  Bra- 
liilow  (which  sec)  of  Wallachia.  A few  years  ago 
Danuhlnn  wheat  was  generally  damp,  ami  had  an 
earthy  smell,  from  its  being  kept  in  pits  dug  in 
the  ground,  hut  latterly  it  has  lieeu  much  improved. 
A good  deal  of  wine  is  made  on  the  hill  slopes, 
particularly  in  Moldavia.  It  is  mostly  of  very 


indifferent  quality;  but  some  of  the  wines  are 
pleasant  and  wholesome,  resembling  the  light 
wines  of  rrorence,  ami  they  are  largely  exported 
to  Russia  and  Transylvania.  The  strength  and 
spirit  of  the  wine  are  increased  by  a process 
common  among  the  rich  proprietors,  and  practised 
also  in  Russia. 

At  the  first  approach  of  severe  cold,  the  wine 
butts  arc  exjHised  to  the  severity  of  the  weather 
in  the  open  air : in  a few  nights  the  body  of  wine 
is  encircled  with  a thick  crust  of  ice;  this  is  per- 
forated by  menus  of  n hot  iron,  and  the  wine,  thus 
deprived  of  its  aqueous  parts,  is  drawn  off  clear, 
strong,  and  capable  of  being  preserved  for  a long 
time. 

The  rearing  of  cattle,  rather  than  agriculture, 
has  lieeu,  and  continues  to  lie,  the  principal  em- 
ployment of  the  Wallnchians.  Their  flocks  and 
herds  find  abundant  and  nutritive  pastures  in 
winter  in  the  plains,  and  in  summer  on  the  Car- 
pathians. The  mimlier  of  sheep  and  goats  in  Wal- 
lachin  has  been  estimated  at  4,000,000,  and  the 
nnniinl  produce  of  wool  in  both  prov*.  at  40,000 
quintals.  There  is  no  public  establishment  for  the 
washing  of  wool,  but  private  individuals  sometimes 
wash  it  at  home,  which  commonly  increases  the 
price  about  40  per  cent.,  but  the  greater  |»arL  is 
sold  in  the  grease. 

Taking  their  size  into  account,  Moldavia  is 
richer  in  homed  cattle  than  Wallachia,  which,  on 
the  contrary,  takes  the  lead  in  sheep.  In  both 
mnripalities  the  cattle  and  sheep  nre  bought  up 
>y  the  dealers,  who  pasture  them  throughout  the 
summer  with  the  view  of  selling  or  slaughtering 
them  in  August  and  September.  The  number  of 
horned  cattle  fattened  in  this  manner  for  sale  may 
amount  to  70,000  or  90,000  head.  The  buyers 
commonly  advance  one-third  or  a half  of  the  price 
for  some  months.  The  high  price  of  cattle  pn>- 
cecds  from  the  great  consumption  in  Austria,  into 
which  numerous  herds  are  annually  sent,  parti- 
cularly from  Moldavia,  but  partly  also  from  Bess- 
arabia and  Wallachia.  Many  of  the  inhabitants 
on  the  Austrian  frontier  are  engaged  in  this  trade. 
A part  of  the  cattle,  and  especially  the  sheep, 
traverse  the  Danube  for  sale  in  Bulgaria.  There 
are  several  breeds  of  horses,  and  the  beat,  which 
are  those  of  Moldavia,  arc  bought  up  in  large 
mimliers  for  the  Austrian  and  iTtxssian  cavalry. 
Tallow  is,  next  to  com,  the  principal  article  of 
export.  The  buffalo  thrives  in  Wallachia.  and 
poultry  and  game  of  all  kinds  arc  in  great  plenty. 
Honey,  wax.  and  hare-skins  are  of  the  best 
quality;  of  the  last  about  500,000  are  annually 
exported.  Timber,  yellow  berries,  butter,  cheese, 
hides,  staves  and  masts,  linseed,  rupeseed,  ami 
bones  arc  the  other  chief  articles  of  export.  The 
Moldavian  oak  timber,  which  is  finer  than  the 
Wallachian,  is  well  calculated  for  the  construction 
of  vessels,  and  many  of  the  Turkish  ships  are  built 
of  it,  and  fitted  out  with  masts  and  ropes  of  Mol- 
davian growth  and  manufacture.  The  yellow 
berries  are  inferior  to  those  of  Smyrna,  ami  only 
in  demand  when  the  crop  of  Asia  Minor  is  deficient. 

Manufactures  and  Trade. — Course  woollen  cloth, 
hats,  earthenware,  common  linen  fabrics,  gla**, 
jeweller}’,  and  saddlery  are  made,  and  there  are 
estimated  to  lie  about  5,00ft  factories  of  different 
kinds  in  the  two  principalities,  inc.  distiUeru*. 
But,  for  the  most  part,  manufactured  goods  are 
imported  from  other  parts  of  Europe,  in  return  for 
the  raw  produce  of  the  principalities,  Galacz  and 
Ibraila  arc  the  grand  centres  of  the  trade  of  the 
provs.,  and  the  points  whence  imported  goods  are 
sent  to  Jnssv  and  Bucharest.  Coffee,  sugar,  spice*, 
oil,  rum,  lemons,  and  lemon  juice,  oranges,  and 
wines  are  the  principal  imports.  Cotton  and  woollen 
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poods,  earthenware,  and  hardware,  are  brought  most  of  their  time  in  the  village  wine-houses, 
chiefly  from  England  and  Germany,  and  Russia  where  they  amuse  themselves  with  dancing  and 
supplies  the  principalities  with  large  quantities  of  witnessing  the  vagaries  of  gipsies.  They  arc  no 
furs,  taking  in  return  spirits,  wines,  and  specie.  longer  adturi/jti  gleba ; and  if  dissatisfied  with 
People  and  Condition. — Notwithstanding  the  their  masters,  m^y,  on  giving  due  notice,  quit 
various  irruptions  of  the  Goths,  Gepidie.  Lorn-  their  habitations  and  pass  over  to  the  estate  of 
bards,  linns,  Tartan,  ami  Turks  into  these  provs.,  another,  with  their  families  and  movables:  .this, 
the  inhahs.  at  the  present  day  ap|>ear  to  !m\  with  however,  is  more  an  apparent  than  a real  nd- 
comparatively  little  intermixture,  the  descend-  vantage,  and  the  peasants  are  still  in  a very 
ante  of  the  ancient  Dacians,  to  whom,  as  repre-  oppressed  condition.  The  gipsies  continue  in  a 
Rented  on  Trajan’s  column  nt  Rome,  both  in  state  of  partial  slaver}-.  Some  are  employed  as 
features  and  costume,  the  modern  Wallachs  bear  domestic  servants ; the  rest  are  su ffered  to’  stroll 
a romarknble  resemblance.  They  still  call  them-  about  the  country,  breeding  cattle  or  horses,  ma- 
aelves  Koumuni,  or  Romans,  and  their  country  ' nufacturing  woo<len  ami  iron  utensils,  or  emplov- 
y.ara  Itou man- Exha.  It  is  a curious  fact,  that  in  ing  themselves  as  showmen  and  musicians.  For 
n prov.  which  was  among  the  last  annexed  to  j this  liberty  they  bind  themselves  not  to  quit  the 
the  Roman  empire,  and  in  a situation  more  ex-  I country,  and  pay  an  annual  tribute  of  30  piastres 
]w*sod  than  any  other  to  the  irruptions  of  invaders  per  man  to  the  government, 
from  the  E.,  the  common  dialect  now  spoken  The  nobility  and  clergy  are  in  general  ex- 
mntains,  together  with  many  Slavonic  ami  Greek  eropted  from  taxes  for  the'  service  of  the  state, 
terms,  a very  large  infusion  of  purely  Latin  words;  , and  from  the  demands  of  private  creditors.  Thev 
so  much  so  that  a stranger  speaking  in  Latin  is  are  in  consequence  overbearing,  extravagant,  and 
generally  understood  by  the  natives.  In  appear-  dissolute.  Their  education  has  hitherto  been 
a nee  the  common  VVallach  presents  a decided  little  superior  to  that  of  the  common  people; 
difference  from  either  Magyar.  Sclave,  or  German,  and  though  ostentatious  in  their  dress  and  equip- 
In  height  he  is  below  the  medium,  ami  generally  age,  their  manners  present  little  refinement.  In 
raflier  slightly  built  and  thin.  His  features  are  Moldavia,  which  is  the  meet  civilised  of  these  provs., 
often  tine,  the  nose  arched,  the  eyes  dark,  the  hair  the  great  landed  proprietors  bestow  considerable 
long,  black,  ami  wavy;  but  the  expression  is  too  attention  upon  the  management  of  their  estates ; 
often  one  of  fear  and  cunning  to  lx*  agreeable,  but  in  Wallachia  these  are  mostly  left  to  the  care 
The  dull,  heavy  look  of  the  Slowak  is  seldom  **f  agents.  The  boyaro,  who  hold  no  place  under 
seen  among  them,  but  still  more  rarely  the  proud  government,  spend  their  leisure  in  absolute  idle- 
self-respecting  carriage  of  the  Magyar.  The  long-  ness,  or  in  visiting  each  other,  to  kill  time.  ‘ They 
continued  misgovomment  to  which  the  Wal-  have,’  says  a traveller,  * adopted  indiscriniinatcfv 
Inehians  and  Moldavians  have  been  subject  has  the  vices,  without  inheriting  the  vivacity,  of  the 
corrupted  their  morals,  weakened  their  energies,  Greeks.’  This  statement  applies,  however,  rather 
and  given  them  most  of  the  vices  of  slaves.  All  to  their  past  than  to  their  present  state.  Of  late 
the  worst  consequences  of  Turkish  despotism  are  years  some  improvements  have  been  introduced ; 
exhibited  in  these  provinces.  Though  not  without  and  though  society  is  still  very  backward,  it  is, 
hospitality,  and  some  other  redeeming  qualities,  at  all  events,  superior  to  what  it  was  under  tho 
the  inhabs.  are  treacherous,  revengeful,  indolent,  Turkish  regime. 

and  often  cowardly.  The  women,  indeed,  on  Government.  — For  a lengthened  period  these 
whom  most  part  of  the  labour  devolves,  do  not  provs.  were  governed  by  voivodes,  or  princes 
share  in  the  idleness  of  the  men;  but  their  in-  appointed  bv  the  sultan  frojn  among  the  Greeks 
dustrv  exhibits  much  want  of  method  and  thrifti-  <>r  Constantinople;  and,  during  the  continuance 
ness,  and  ‘ to  be  as  busy  as  a VVallach  woman,  »f  this  system,  the  country  was  a prey  to  every 
and  do  as  little,’  is  a proverbial  com pnrison  amoug  species  of  abuse.  Since  18*29,  however,  they 
the  Gentian  settlers  in  Transylvania.  have  been  nominally  only  under  the  sovereignty 

The  peasants*  dwellings  throughout  the  eoun-  of  Turkey,  being  really  under  the  protection  of 
try  are  all  built  in  the  same  style  and  of  the  same  Russia,  l'be  union  of  the  two  principalities  of 
size.  The  walls  are  of  clay,  and  the  roofs  thatched  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  was  granted  bv  a firman 
with  straw-,  neither  of  which  is  calculated  to  pro-  of  the  sultan,  dated  Nov.  12,  18t5I,  but  prorislon- 
tect  the  inmates  from  the  inclemency  of  the  wen-  ally  only  for  the  lifetime  of  the  former  ruler  of 
ther.  In  winter  the  people  retire  to  caves  under  both  countries,  Colonel  John  Couza,  elected  h os- 
ground,  kept  warm  by  fires  made  of  dried  dung  podarof  the  principalities  in  1859,  which  office  he 
and  branches  of  trees,  and  which,  nt  the  same  held  till  1866,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  1‘rince 
time,  serve  for  cooking  their  scanty  food.  Each  (diaries  of  Hohenzollem.  The  union  of  Wal- 
fuinily,  however  numerous,  sleeps  in  one  of  these  lachia  and  Moldavia,  under  the  name  of  * Rou- 
subterranean  habitations,  their  beds  consisting  of  mania,’  was  solemnly  proclaimed  at  Bucharest 
a piece  of  coarse  w oollen  cloth,  which  serves  in  and  Jassy,  on  December  23,  1HG1. 
the  double  capacity  of  mattress  and  covering.  The  present  constitution,  drawn  up  by  Colonel 
These  under-ground  dwellings  have,  in  fact,  been  Couza,  was  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  |s*o- 
tho  winter  residence  of  the  inhabs.  of  Scythia  from  pic,  May  10-14,  1864,  and  accepted  by  682,681 
the  remotest  antiquity,  and  have  been  admirably  votes  against  56,918.  This  constitution  vests  the 
described  by  Virgil: — legislative  power  collectively  in  the  prince,  a 

•Ipsi  in  defowls  specabus  socura  sub  nltA  senate,  and  a chamber  of  deputies.  The  senate 

Otla  ntruut  torrA,  coiigc-uaque  rol>ora  totasquo  consists  of  64  members,  one-half  of  w-hom  are 
AdvolvOre  foci*  ulmos,  ignique  dedfcre.  nominated  bv  the  prince  from  among  persons 

Hie  noctem  lndo  dnennt,  ct  poculn  la*ti  who  have  held  the  highest  functions  in  the  conn- 

Fcrmcnto  aUltie  aciUIs  inntantur  vitea  sorbis.  ITy>  or  who  [M>MCM  „„  „n||UJ|1  income  of  xw) 

'l’be  ordinary  food  of  the  peasants  consists  of  ducats,  or  360/.  'The  other  32  are  elected  from 
Ibc  Hour  of  Indian  com  mixed  into  n dough  w-itli  the  members  of  the  general  district  councils,  and 
milk.  For  the  first  few  days  after  Lent  some  nominated  by  the  prince  from  a list  laid  before 
indulge  themselves  in  ment,  but  the  greater  part  him  of  three  members  for  each  of  the  32  districts, 
cannot  afford  this,  and  content  themselves  with  The  64  members  of  the  senate  arc  renewed  every 
eggs  fried  in  butter.  In  their  holidays,  which  three  years  in  the  proportion  of  one-half.  The 
arc  multiplied  to  an  absurd  extent,  they  spend  chamber  of  deputies  consists  of  ICO  members,  of 
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whom  85  fur  Wallachia  ami  75  fur  Moldavia. 
The  members  am  chosen  by  indirect  election,  the 
first  voters  nominating  electors,  and  these,  in 
their  turn,  the  deputies.  Voters  are  all  Koumaii*. 
aged  25  years,  who  can  rend  and  write,  and  prove 
the  payment  of  annual  taxes  to  the  amount  of 
4 ducats,  or  1/.  hi*,  each.  Eligible  as  deputies 
are  all  Ruiimnns  aged  30,  ami  |H.ssessing  a yearly 
income  of  200  ducats,  or  1*0/.  The  prince  has  an 
absolute  veto  over  all  laws  passed  by  the  chamber 
of  deputies  and  the  senate.  The  executive  is  in 
the  bauds  of  the  reigning  prince,  assisted  by  a 
council  of  live  ministers. 

Wallachia  is  divided  into  18,  and  Moldavia 
into  13  districts,  each  of  which  has  a prefect  or 
governor,  a receiver-general  of  taxes,  a civil  tri- 
bunal, consisting  of  a president  ami  two  other 
judges;  and  Moldavia  ban  a director  of  police, 
and  a town  council  in  each  munici;»nlity.  Judges 
are  removable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  superior  au- 
thorities. The  legal  codes  are  founded  u(»n  the 
civil  law  and  the  customs  of  the  principalities; 
but  though  the  system  of  jurisprudence  has  been 
much  amended,  many  reforms  remain  to  be  ef- 
fected) especially  ill  the  administration  of  the 
laws,  which  is  said  to  be  most  corrupt.  Nearly 
all  the  population  belong  to  the  Greek  church,  and 
every  village  has  a small  church  or  chapel,  with 
one  or  more  priests,  who  act  as  curates.  The 
ecclesiastics  of  this  order  are  chosen  from  among 
the  people,  from  whom  they  are  little  distin- 
guished in  appearance,  and  whose  avocations  they 
follow  when  not  engaged  in  their  clerical  func- 
tions. The  generality  of  them  can  neither  read 
nor  w'rite,  and  merely  recite  the  formula*  of  their 
service  from  memory  : they  have,  however,  an 
unlioumied  influence  over  the  ignorant  pop.  of 
these  countries.  There  are  many  large  and  rich 
monasteries,  and  4 or  5 seminaries  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  sujierior  clergy. 

Public  instruction , though  still  backward,  ap- 
pears to  have  advanced  since  1832.  Colleges  and 
Lancastrian  schools  have  been  established  in  the 
principal  towns,  and  the  latter  have  by  this  time 
probably  spread  into  the  rural  districts.  The 
liigher  classes  in  these  prova.  have  set  about  im- 
proving their  national  dialect  with  remarkable 
vigour;  and  it  ap|K*ars  probable  that  their  lan- 
guage will  ultimately  be  rendered  much  nearer 
akin  to  the  ancieut  Roman  than  even  the  Italian. 
A printing-press  at  Bucharest  is  in  active  employ- 
ment, and  translations  of  foreign  as  wi  ll  as  ori- 
ginal works  are  continually  being  produced  by 
native  authors.  This  is  a consequence,  and  by 
in*  means  the  only  salutary  one,  that  is  likely  to 
follow  the  enfranchisement  of  the  principalities. 

The  military  force  is  organised  on  the  plan  of 
the  Russian  army,  and  the  start"  ortioer*  are  prin- 
cipally Russians.  The  militia  is  formed  by  the 
peasantry,  in  the  proportion  of  2 men  for  every 
100  families;  but  along  the  banks  of  the  Danube 
all  the  inhabitants  ca{mblc  of  bearing  arms  are 
organised  into  a military  force,  employed  partly 
on  the  quarantine  service,  ami  partly  and  prin- 
cipally as  a national  or  civic  guard.  The  troops 
nml  militia  of  all  descriptions  amount  in  Wal- 
Incliia  to  about  45, 0<M),  and  in  Moldavia  to  about 
10,000  men.  There  is  no  artillery,  nor  are  there 
auv  fortresses  of  much  importance  in  either  prov. 

;rhe  public  revenues  are  derived  from  the  capi- 
tation tax  of  30  piastres  (the  piastre  is  altout  3 d. 
sterling)  [ter  head  on  the  rural  pop.;  from  30  to 
120  do.  a year  on  the  manufacturing  classes,  and 
60  to  210 do. on  merchants;  from  customs  duties; 
government  lands  nml  rights  of  pasturage,  fees, 
tines,  ami  salt  monojMdy;  and,  in  Moldavia,  from  a 
tax  on  the  incomes uf  the  clergy.  The  revenue  for 
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1864,  according  to  the  ministerial  budget  est  imates, 
amounted  to  2,400,000/.,  and  the  expenditure  to 
3,400,678/.,  leav  ing  a deficit  of  1,000,678/.  Wal- 
lachia has  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  of  25,000/., 
and  Moldavia  of  15,000/.,  to  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment. 

History. — Since  the  conquest  of  this  country  by 
Trajan,  it  1ms  never  ceased  to  be  under  foreign 
dominion.  It  was  alternately  in  the  jxiwer  of  the 
barbarians  and  the  Greek  emperors  till  the  13th 
century,  when  it  ap|>ears  to  have  been  occupied 
by  the  Hungarians.  Early  in  the  15th  century  it 
was  conquered  by  the  Turks,  to  whose  empire  it 
has  since  been  generally  tributary,  but  the  war  of 
1828  between  Turkey  and  Russia  entirely  de- 
stroyed the  influence  of  the  former,  and  rendered 
the  latter  paramount. 

WALLINGFORD,  a park  and  mun.  Ivor.,  mar- 
ket town,  and  par.  of  England,  co.  Berks.,  liumk 
Moreton,  on  the  Thame*,  12$  m.  NW.  Reading, 
and  47$  m.  W.  London  by  Great  Western  railway. 
Pom  of  park  bor.  7,794  in  18*51.  The  old  park 
mul  mun.  bor.  were  co-extensive  with  four  small 
pars.,  having  an  area  of  370  acres;  but  the  modern 
|iark  bor.  includes  several  additional  pars,  partly 
in  Berks,  and  partly  in  Oxfordshire,  having  an  ag- 
gregate area  of  about  18,000  acres.  The  town, 
three  miles  from  the  main  road,  between  Ixuidon 
and  Oxford,  is  pretty  well  built,  paved,  and  lighted 
with  gas,  and,  for  its  size,  contains  a considerable 
number  of  neat  private  dwellings  and  a few  of  a 
superior  character.  The  river  is  here  crossed  by  a 
handsome  stone  bridge,  30*)  yds.  in  length,  with 
nineteen  arches  and  four  drawbridges,  built  in 
1809,  ujkui  the  site  of  a former  structure  of  the 
same  description.  St.  Mary’s  church  has  a fine 
tower,  crowned  with  pinnacles,  which  appears  to 
have  been  erected  in  1658:  the  living,  a rectory, 
worth  148/.  a year,  is  in  the  gift  of  the  crown.  St. 
Peter’s  church,  a handsome  edifice,  rebuilt  at  the 
Iw-ginning  of  the  century,  is  surmounted  bv  a spire. 
There  are  places  of  worship  for  Friends,  Indepen- 
dents, Wes!  cyans,  and  Baptists.  The  market  house 
and  town-hall  are  respectable  buildings.  Atnmig 
numerous  charitable  institutions  ore  the  free  gram- 
mar-school. founded  in  1659,  and  several  alms- 
houses. Wallingford  is  a tor.  by  prescription,  its 
earliest  existing  charter  l»eing  a copy  of  one  dating 
from  the  reign  of  Ilenrv  I.  It  has  returned  two 
mems.  to  the  II.  of  C.  since  the  23rd  of  Edw.  I.; 
the  right  of  voting,  previously  to  the  Reform  Act, 
having  been  vested  in  individuals  paying  church 
and  |*oor  rate*.  Registered  electors  835  in  1865. 
Under  the  Mun.  Reform  Act,  it  is  governed  by  a 
mayor,  four  aldermen,  and  twelve  councillors  and 
other  officers.  It  luis  a commission  of  the  peace, 
court  of  record,  court  leet,  and  a gaol. 

WALSALL,  a pari,  ami  mimic,  bor.  and  par.  of 
England,  co.  Stafford,  hund.  Ofllow,  on  a small 
tributary  of  the  Tame,  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the 
principal  coal  and  iron  districts,  7 m.  NW.  uf 
Birmingham,  and  123  m.  NW.  London  by  Ixmdon 
and  North  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  par.  39,69*1, 
and  of  pari.  bor.  37,760  in  1861.  Area  of  par.  7,920 
acres,  all  of  which  is  included  in  the  pari,  Imr., 
except  an  outlying  portion  called  Walsall  Wood. 
It  is  situated  on  the  declivity  and  summit  of  a low 
hill,  and  is  pretty  well  built,  having  theappearame 
of  a compact  and  flourishing  town.  The  main 
streets  are  brood,  well  paved,  lighted  with  gits,  and 
well  supplied  with  water;  though  there  is  but 
little  that  is  prepossessing  in  their  general  appenr- 
once.  In  the  environ*,  however,  there  an?  many 
handsome  villas,  with  some  picturesque  scenerv. 
liloxwich,  about  2 in.  N.  from  the  town,  but  in- 
cluded in  the  park  bor.,  is  a populous  village,  the 
i ninths.  of  which,  like  those  of  Walsall,  are  mostly 
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occupied  in  the  hardware  manufactures.  The 
parish  church  occupies  a commanding  situation 
on  the  top  of  the  hill : it  is  an  ancient,  spacious, 
cruciform  structure,  with  a tower  surmounted  hy 
n lofty  spire;  and  was  thoroughly  required  in 
1821.  The  living,  a vicarage  worth  368/.  a year, 
is  in  the  gift  of  the  Karl  of  Bradford,  lord  of  the 
manor.  St.  Paul's  church,  a handsome  Grecian 
edifice,  completed  in  1826,  is  a perpetual  curacy 
worth  50/.  a year.  There  are  several  other 
churches,  and  places  of  worship  for  Independents. 
Wesleyans,  and  Unitarians,  with  two  Catholic 
chapels,  one  of  which  is  a handsome  Greek  build- 
ing, The  town  has  also  assembly  rooms  and  a 
free  library’,  erected  1851),  in  the  Italian  style. 
The  grammar  school,  founded  and  endowed  by 
Queen  Mary,  in  1557,  and  rebuilt  in  1850,  is  open 
to  all  the  boys  of  the  parish,  has  an  actual  income 
of  780/.;  and  subsidiary  schools,  dependent  on 
the  princi|»al,  have  been  established  in  different 
parts  of  the  par.  It  has  also  an  English  school  in 
which  120  boys  are  instructed;  a blue-coat  cha- 
rity; a National  and  several  Sunday-schools : and 
numerous  charitable  benefactions  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor.  In  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  an  endow- 
ment was  left  for  the  annual  distribution  of  1 d.  to 
even.*  person  in  the  par. : but.  in  1825,  this  endow- 
ment was  judicious! v appropriated  to  the  erection 
and  maintenance  of  1 1 almshouses.  Walsall  is 
said  to  have  been  a lx*r.  hy  prescription  : its  ear- 
liest existing  charter  was  granted  by  Henry  VI. 
Under  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  it  is  divided  into 
three  wards  and  is  governed  by  a mayor,  5 other 
aldermen,  and  18  councillors.  The  Reform  Act 
conferred  on  it,  for  the  first  time,  the  privilege  of 
sending  one  member  to  the  lLofC.  Reg.  elec. 
1,219  in  1865. 

It  has  a commission  of  the  peace,  a weekly  court 
of  petty  sessions,  and  a county  court.  Its  com- 
mand of  coal  and  iron  has  made  Walsall  a con- 
siderable scat  of  the  hardware  business:  the 
manufacture  of  saddlers’  ironmongery,  that  is.  the 
making  and  plating  of  bridles,  spurs,  and  stirrups, 
the  mountings  for  coach  and  carriage  harness, 
being  the  staple  employment  of  the  town.  It  hits 
also  some  brass  and  iron  foundries,  and  a con- 
siderable trade  in  malt.  Market  days,  Tuesdays. 
Fairs,  24th  Feb.,  W lii t-T uesday , and  the  Tuesday 
before  Michaelmas. 

WALSH  AM  (N<  )RTH),  a market  town  and  par. 
of  England,  cn.  Norfolk,  bund.  Tunstead,  on  a level, 
about  6 m.  from  the  sen,  and  13  m.  NNE.  Nor- 
wich. Area  of  par.  4.010  acres.  Pop.  of  do.  2.896 
in  1861.  The  town  consists  of  three  streets  which 
meet  so  as  to  form  an  irregular  triangle.  The  par. 
church  is  a large  venerable  old  edifice.  Its  tower 
fell  down  in  1724;  but  it  has  a fine  south  porch  of 
flint  anti  stone,  and  a font  with  a very  rich  wooden 
cover  of  tal>ernacle  work.  The  vicarage  is  an- 
nexed to  the  rectory  of  Antinghani,  the  livings 
being,  together,  worth  836/.  a year:  patron,  the 
crown.  Here  are  several  dissenting  chapel*,  a free 
grammar-school,  with  an  income  of  nearly  250/.  a 
year,  at.  which  Ix»rd  Nelson  was  partly  educated; 
a Sunday-school,  with  a small  endowment,  and 
several  minor  charities.  The  market-cross,  origi- 
nally erected  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  was  re- 
built  in  1600,  Two  annual  conrta-baron  are  held 
here,  and  petty  sessions  for  the  bund,  by  the  eo. 
magistrates.  Market  day,  Tuesday.  Fairs  three 
times  a year,  chiefly  for  cattle  and  the  hiring  of 
servants.  In  1600,  this  town  was  visited  by  a most 
destructive  fire,  which  consumed  1 1 8 houses,  be- 
sides barns  and  stables.  On  Walsham  Heath,  near 
the  town,  is  a stone  cross,  erected  to  commemorate 
n victory  of  Henry  Spencer,  bishop  of  Norwich, 
over  a baud  of  rebels  in  1382, 
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WALTHAM  ABBEV.  or  HOLY  CROSS,  a 
market  town  and  par.  of  England,  on  the  W.  bor- 
der of  the  co.  of  Essex,  hund.  Waltham,  on  the 
1-ea,  11$  m.  NNE.  London,  on  the  Great  Eastern 
railway.  Area  of  par.  11,870  acres.  Pop.  of  do. 
5,044  in  1861.  The  town,  originally  founded  in 
the  time  of  Canute,  consists  chiefly  of  one  spacious 
and  irregular  street.  The  church  was  formerly 
the  nave  of  the  church  of  an  opulent  and  famous 
monastery,  founded  here  by  Harold  IL,  of  which 
there  are  now  but  few  remains.  This  venerable 
1 relic,  though  much  disfigured  and  mutilated,  con- 
tains some  m<»*t  interesting  specimens  of  the  or 
unmerited  columns,  semicircular  arches,  ami  other 
characteristics  of  the  Norman  style  of  architec- 
ture. It  is  about  90  ft.  in  length,  by  about  48  fr. 
in  breadth.  At  the  W.  end  is  a heavy  square 
embattled  tower.  86  ft.  in  height;  but  this  is  com- 
paratively modern,  and  hears  the  date  of  1558. 
The  inside  of  the  church  bears  witness  to  the 
iconoclastic  zeal  of  the  Reformers,  and  to  the  bad 
taste  and  miserable  parsimony  of  those  by  whom 
they  have  lieen  followed;  tfie  ornamental  pans 
having  lieen  defaced  and  whitewashed,  and  the 
brasses  torn  from  the  gravestones.  Harold,  and 
his  two  brothers  slain  with  him  at  the  battle  of 
Hastings,  Were  interred  in  this  church.  The  living, 
a curacy  worth  237/.  a year,  is  in  the  gift  of  t lie  Earl 
of  Norwich.  The  Baptiste  ami  Wesleyans  have  also 
places  of  worship.  The  educational  and  charitable 
institutions  comprise  a free  school  for  20  boys 
and  20  girls,  with  an  endowment  producing  about 
150£  a year:  another  endowed  school,  for  the  edu- 
cation of  five  boys,  and  several  bequests  for  the 
sup|wrt  of  Sunday-schools,  almshouses,  and  the 
general  relief  of  the  poor. 

The  revenues  of  the  monastery  amounted,  at  its 
dissolution  in  1539,  to  900/.,  according  to  Dugilale, 
and  to  1,080/.  according  to  Speed.  At  present,  the 
town  derives  its  entire  importance  from  the  gun- 
powder mills  established  here  on  account  of  go- 
vernment. These,  which  were  originally  acquired 
from  private  parties  in  1787,  consist  of  4 mills; 
the  establishment  is,  in  all  resfiecte,  in  the  most 
cflicieut  state,  and  the  powder  produced  of  the 
very  best  quality.  During  peace  the  consumption 
of  powder  by  government  amounts  to  Mbout  10,tHM) 
barrels  a year,  of  which  alsuit  8,000  are  supplied 
bv  the  works  now  under  consideration.  At  En- 
field Lock,  about.  2 m.  below  Waltham,  a manu- 
factory of  small  arms  is  also  carried  on  upon 
account  of  government. 

In  the  hamlet  of  West  Walt  barn,  or  Waltham 
Cross,  about  1 m.  W.  from  Waltham  Abbey,  in 
Hertfordshire,  is  one  of  the  stone  crosses  erected 
by  Edward  I.,  at  the  different  places  where  the 
corpse  of  his  beloved  wife.  Queen  Eleanor,  rested 
on  its  way  from  Hareby,  near  Grantham,  where 
she  died,  to  Westminster  Abbey.  Only  3 of  these 
crosses  now  remain.  It  had  originally  been  a very 
tine  structure ; but  tho  ornaments  are  now  much 
defaced. 

WALTH  AMSTOW,  a village  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, co.  Essex,  hund.  Ilecoiitree,  on  the  Lea,  a 
tributary  of  the  Thames,  5 m.  NE.  London,  on  the 
Great  Eastern  railway.  Area  of  par.  3,690  acres. 
Pop.  of  do.  7.137  in  1861.  The  village,  on  tin? 
borders  of  Epping  Forest,  is  formed  by  the  union 
of  several  hamlets;  the  houses,  among  which  an* 
many  villas  and  country  seats,  lacing  generally  de- 
tached, and  interspersed  with  trees  and  gardens. 
The  parish  church,  built  on  an  eminence,  is  a 
spacious  structure  in  a mixed  style  of  architecture, 
with  a tower  at  its  W.  end ; it  was  repaired  and 
enlarged  in  1817.  and  has  several  ancient  monu- 
ments. The  Unitarians,  Independents,  and  otlu  r 
diaacutcn  have  cluipcls.  The  free  school,  founded  iu 
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1 642,  ha«  an  endowment  yielding 85L  a year.  It  has  [ 
also  national  and  infant  schools,  with  numerous  1 
well  endowed  almshouses,  and  benefactions  to  a 1 
considerable  amount,  for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 
Some  copper  mills  and  other  works  are  established  I 
in  this  |iar..  on  the  tanks  of  the  taa.  The  i>ar. ! 
has  an  exclusive  local  jurisdiction,  and  Is  governed  j 
by  a council  of  17  members,  presided  over  bv  the 
vicar  and  churchwardens.  Courts  lect  and  Garun 
are  held  here  when  required. 

WANDSWORTH,  a large  village  and  par.  of 
Kngland,  co.  Survey,  bund.  Brixton ; on  the  | 
Wandle,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Thames,  5 
m.  SW.  London, on  the  London  and  South  Western 
railway.  Area  of  par.  1.820  acres.  Bop.  of  do., 
13,346  in  1861.  Wandsworth  consists  principally 
of  one  broad  thoroughfare,  between  two  eminences 
culled  the  E.  and  W.  hills.  The  old  church,  which 
was  mostly  rebuilt  in  1780,  is  a plain  brick  edilice 
with  a heavy  square  tower  at  its  W.  extremity ; 
the  living  is  a vicarage  worth  8-10/.  a year.  The 
new  church  of  St.  Anne,  erected  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment in  1824,  is  an  elegant  edilice  of  Grecian  ar- 
chitecture, with  a handsome  portico  and  a steeple 
of  two  circular  arches.  Here  also  are  meeting- 
houses for  Friends,  Baptists,  Independents,  and 
Wesleyan*.  The  first  Presbyterian  congregation 
in  England  was  established  here  in  1572.  The 
free  endowed'  school,  founded  in  1710,  has  been 
incorporated  with  the  national  school,  and  affords 
instruction  to  above  200  boys  and  100  girls,  to 
some  of  whom  clothing  is  supplied.  It  lias  also  a 
I^incastriun  school,  iu  which  more  than  200  chil- 
dren are  educated.  A school  of  industry,  attended 
by  40  girls,  and  various  other  charities,  among 
which  tnoee  of  Alderman  Smith,  a native  of  the 
village,  who  died  iu  1627,  are  the  most  valuable, 
The  manufactures  of  Wandsworth  are  consider- 
able ; that  of  hats  was  introduced  by  the  French 
refugees  towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century;  and 
there  are  works  for  making  coach  and  livery  lace, 
dyeing  /especially  in  scarlet),  with  com,  oil,  iron, 
and  white  lead  mills,  vinegar  works,  and  dis- 
tilleries. Petty  sessions  for  the  hund.  are  held 
weekly,  and  there  is  a county  court.  Fairs  on  the 
first  8 days  of  Whitsun  week,  for  horses,  cattle, 
pigs,  and  toys. 

WANTAGE,  a market  town  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, co.  Berks.,  hund.  Wantage,  on  a small  trib. 
of  the  Thames,  at  the  E.  extremity  of  the  Vale  of 
the.  White  Horse,  224  n)*  WNW.  Beading,  and  6U| 
m.  W.  London,  by  Great  Western  railway.  Pop. 
of  town  3,064,  and  of  j*ar.  3,025  in  18<>1.  Area  of 
par.  which  includes  the  hamlets  of  Charlton  and 
Grove,  7,530  acres.  The  town  is  irregularly  built 
at  the  intersection  of  the  high  roads  from  Hunger- 
ford  to  Oxford,  and  from  Farringdon  to  Walling- 
ford, which  form  its  principal  streets.  The  church, 
a handsome  cruciform  structure,  has  a square  em- 
battled tower  rising  from  its  centre,  and  some  fine 
monuments.  The  living,  a vicarage,  worth  503/.  a 
vonr,  is  in  the  gift  of  the  dean  and  canons  of 
Windsor.  It  has  also  places  of  worship  for  In- 
dependents  and  Wcslcv ans ; u free  grain nmr- 
school,  with  nn  income  of  about  200/.  a year; 
some  almshouses,  founded  in  1650,  with  an  en- 
dowment of  100/.  a year,  ami  Sunday-schools. 
The  tow'ii  lands  produce  nn  income  of  about  450/. 
a year,  which  is  spent  on  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
the  repair  of  highways,  ami  the  support  of  a 
school.  Sacking,  twine,  and  tarpaulins  arc  manu- 
facture! I on  a small  scale.  The  market  is  cele- 
brated for  its  fine  com,  a great  ileal  of  the  best 
seed-wheat  being  brought  thither  by  the  Vale 
farmers.  Bs  trade  is  facilitated  by  a branch  of 
the  Wilts  and  Berks  canal,  which  comes  up  to  the 
town.  Wantage  was  made  a bur.  after  the  Con- 
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quest ; but  it  no  longer  retains  that  distinction. 

A manorial  court  Is,  however,  held  in  it  once  a 
year,  ami  petty  sessions  for  hund.  ever}'  Saturday-. 

WAKDE1N  (GROSS  or  GREAT ; Hangar. 
Nagy-  Varad),  a fortified  town  of  Hungary',  co. 
Bihar,  of  W’hich  it  is  the  cap. ; on  the  Kori»>. 
townnla  the  borders  of  Transylvania,  89  m.  SW. 
Debreczin,  on  a branch  line  of  the  railway  from 
Path  to  Debreczin.  Pop.  23.380  in  1858.  The 
town  is  the  residence  of  a B.  Cath.  and  a united 
Greek  bishop,  and  the  scat  of  the  co.  assembly, 
council,  and  commissariat  department.  It  ha*  a 
royal  academy,  many  other  superior  schools,  an 
abbey,  and  various  religious  establishments,  with 
manufactures  of  silk  stuffs  and  earthenware.  The 
town  has  wide,  well-built  streets  of  one-storied 
houses,  and  extensive  market-places,  quite  to  the 
taste  of  the  Magyar,  who  loves  not  the  narrow 
lanes  and  high  houses  of  his  German  neightaurs. 
But  the  glory  of  Grow  Wardein  is  in  its  gilded 
steeples,  its  episcopal  palace,  its  convents,  and 
its  churches;  and,  although  of  the  latter,  the  70 
which  it  formerly  boasted  are  now  reduced  to  22, 
thev  are  quite  sufficient  for  the  inhabs. 

WARE,  a market  town  and  par.  of  England, 
co.  Herts.,  hund.  Dnughin.  on  the  great  N.  mad. 

| and  on  the  Lea,  184  m.  N.  London, by  road,  and  21 
in.  by  Great  Eastern  railway.  Area  of  par.  4,430 
acres.  Pop.  6,397  in  1861.  The  town  consists 
chiotly  of  one  thoroughfare,  nearly  a mile  in 
length,  and  lined  in  general  with  substantial  and 
well-built  houses.  The  church  is  a large  cruciform 
structure,  mostly  in  the  decorated  and  perpon- 
diculnr  styles ; it  has  an  embattled  tower  at  the 
W.  end,  and  wfithin  are  several  fine  monument*, 
and  a handsome  front.  The  living,  a vicarage, 
annexed  to  that  of  Thundridge,  is  In  the  patronage 
of  Trinity  Coll.  Cambridge.  Here  arc  also  chattels 
for  Independents,  Wesleyans,  and  Friends.  The 
market -house,  supported  on  arches,  comprises  a 
good  assembly-room.  The  educational  and  chari- 
table institutions  include  a free  grammar-school, 
of  very  old  foundation,  attended  by  about  80 
pupils;  another  free  school,  with  a small  endow- 
ment, established  in  1834:  a national,  and  two 
other  schools,  chiefly  supported  by  subscription ; 
numerous  almshouses,  a lying-in-chanty,  and 
funds  for  distribution  among  the  poor,  yielding  an 
income  of  330/.  a year.  Ware  has  a considerable 
trade  in  com,  ami  malting  is  extensively  carried 
on.  It  is  governed  bv  3 constables  and  4 head- 
boroughs;  petty  sessions,  for  the  division,  are 
held  weekly,  and  a court-baron  once  a year. 
Market-day,  Tuesday.  Fairs  twice  a year  for 
horses  and  cattle. 

Chadwell  spring,  near  the  town,  assisted  by  a 
cut  from  the  Lea,  gives  rise  to  the  New  River, 
an  artificial  stream  brought  from  Hertfordshire, 
for  the  supply  of  water  to  the  metropolis.  Though 
the  source  of  the  New  River,  in  a direct  line,  is 
not  more  than  20  m.  from  London,  its  course,  in- 
cluding its  windings,  is  nearly  40  m.  This  im- 
portant work  was  completed  in  1613,  principally 
by  the  exertions  of  the  famous  Sir  Hugh  Middle- 
ton.  Though  very  unproductive  at  first,  it  has 
since  been  a source  of  vast  wealth  to  ita  pro- 
prietors, as  well  as  of  advantage  to  the  city. 

WAR  EH  AM,  a pari,  and  mimic,  bor.,  market 
town,  river-port,  and  par.  of  England,  co.  Dorset, 
bund.  Winfrith,  in  Blandford  div.,  on  a peninsula 
between  the  rivers  Frame  and  Biddle,  alxmt  1 m. 
above  their  confluence  with  Wareliam  harbour, 
the  most  westerly  arm  of  Boole  harbour,  30  m. 
SSW.  Salisbury,  and  125  m.  SW.  London,  by 
[ London  and  South  Western  railway.  Bop.  of 
i 1st.  6,694  in  1861.  The  modem  bor.  includes  the 
I whole  of  the  3 i>ars.,  portions  only  of  which  were 
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comprised  in  the  ancient  l>or.,  together  with  those 
ofCorfe  Castle  anil  Here- Regis,  anil  parts  of  two 
other  adjacent  parishes.  The  site  of  the  town 
shelves  gradually  towards  the  S.,  and  it  is  mostly 
surrounded  by  flat  marshy  land.  Having  been 
nearly  destroyed  by  tire  on  the  25th  July,  17G2, 
it  has  beeu  built  on  a regular  plan,  and  consists 
chiefly  of  2 wide  streets,  intersecting  each  other 
at  right  angles.  The  houses,  built  of  brick,  and 
tiled  or  slated,  are  generally  in  good  condition. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a remarkable  ancient  mound, 
the  space  between  which  and  the  town  is  now 
laid  out  in  market  gardens.  Each  of  its  rivers  is 
here  crossed  by  a bridge,  that  over  the  Frome 
being  a handsome  structure,  erected  in  1779.  Of 
8 churches,  which  formerly  existed  here,  only  1, . 
St.  Mary’s,  is  now  used  for  public  worship,  though 
2 more,  Trinity  and  St.  Martin's,  are  made  use  of 
for  other  purposes;  the  former  Wing  converted 
into  a national  school,  and  the  latter  being  used 
fur  reading  the  funeral  service.  St.  Mary’s,  a 
spacious  and  ancient  edifice,  originally  attached 
to  a priory,  is  built  in  a mixed  style,  though 
principally  of  the  decorated  character.  It  has 
a handsome  lower,  and  contains  some  ancient 
monuments.  All  the  livings  of  Wart-ham  are 
now  united  in  one  rectory.  Two  more  ancient 
churches,  that  had  fallen  to  decay,  were  taken 
down  within  the  last  century,  And  on  the  site  of 
one  of  these  the  present  town  hall  has  been  erected. 
The  Independents,  Wesleyana,  and  Unitarians 
have  places  of  worship.  The  educational  and 
charitable  institutions  comprise  a national  school, 
held  in  the  old  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity ; a 
small  endowment  for  the  education  of  30  poor 
children;  almshouses  for  6 uien  and  4 women, 
and  some  minor  charities. 

The  trade  of  Wareham  consists  chiefly  in  the 
export  of  the  fine  clay  found  in  its  neighbourhood 
to  the  Staffordshire  and  other  potteries,  and  in 
the  shipping  of  vegetables  from  the  market  gar- 
dens round  the  town  for  Poole  and  Portsmouth. 
A good  many  of  the  inhabs.  are  also  employed 
in  knitting  stockings,  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
shirt  buttons.  The  port,  which  was  formerly  con- 
siderable, is  now  nearly  choked  up,  being  only 
accessible  to  vessels  of  from  25  to  30  tons ; but 
vessels  of  00  tons  ascend  to  within  about  1 m.  of 
the  town,  and  those  of  200  tons  may  anchor  at 
Russell's  quay,  about  3 m.  from  the  town.  The 
borough  returned  2 minis,  to  the  II.  of  C.  from 
the  18th  of  Edward  I.  down  to  the  Reform  Act, 
the  right  of  voting  being  exercised,  since  1747, 
by  the  inhabs.  paying  scot-and-lot ; but.  under 
the  act  now  referred  to,  it  returns  only  1 mem. 
ulong  with  Corfe  Castle,  and  Bere- Regia.  Reg. 
electors,  351  in  1805.  The  bor.  has  a commission 
of  the  peace,  a court  leet,  lit-ld  annually ; and  a 
court  of  record,  opened  monthly,  but  now  of  little 
utility.  Market  day,  Sat.  Fairs  9 times  a year, 
mostly  for  cattle,  cheese,  and  hogs. 

WARMINSTER,  a market  town  and  par.  of 
England,  co.  Wilts,  bund.  Warminster,  on  the 
Willey,  at  the  W.  extremity  of  Salisbury  Plain. 
20  m.  NW.  Salisbury,  15  m.  SE.  Hath,  and  114  m. 
W.  London  by  Great  Western  railway.  Pop.  of 
town,  3,075,  and  of  |>ar.  5.995  in  1801.  Area  of 
j»ar.  6,450  acres.  The  town  consists  chiefly  of 
one  spacious,  clean,  anil  well  paved  thoroughfare, 
nearly  1 m.  in  length,  the  houses  being  mostly 
of  freestone.  The  church  of  St.  Denis  is  a spacious 
structure,  in  the  perpendicular  style,  with  a square 
central  tower;  the  living,  a vicarage  worth  324/.  a 
year,  is  in  the  gift  of  the  bishop  of  Salisbury. 
;I'be  new  church,  erected  in  1830,  partly  by  sub- 
scription, and  partly  by  a grant  from  the  parlia- 
mentary commissioners,  is  u perpetual  curacy, 
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worth  100/.  a year,  in  the  gift  of  the  vicar  of  War 
minster.  Besides  a chapel  of  ease,  them  are 
several  dissenting  places  of  worship;  a free  en- 
dowed gnunmar-scnool,  affording  instruction  to 
20  boys,  with  national  anil  Lancastrian  schools, 
supported  by  subscription.  Warminster  had  for- 
merly the  most  extensive  trade  ill  malt  of  any 
town  in  the  W.  of  England : and  this  branch  of 
industry,  though  it  has  declined,  is  still  largely 
Carried  on.  The  manufacture  of  broad  cloths  and 
kerseymeres  has  been,  in  a great  measure,  super- 
seded by  that  of  silk,  in  which  many  women  and 
children  arc  employed.  The  trade  in  coni  is 
considerable,  the  market  being  one  of  the  most 
extensive  in  this  j>art  of  the  country.  The  town 
is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a high  constable,  deputy 
constables,  ami  ty  thing  men,  chosen  at  the  annual 
manorial  court.  The  quarter  sessions  for  the  co. 
are  held  here  in  July;  petty  sessions  monthly, 
by  the  co.  magistrates:  and  a court  of  requests 
for  the  recovery  of  debts  under  5/.,  is  held  alter- 
nately in  this  town  and  West  bury.  Warminster 
is  supposed  to  have  been  a Roman  station,  from 
the  discovery  of  coins,  werqsms,  a tessellated 
pavement,  and  other  antiquities  in  the  vicinity. 
Market  day,  Saturday ; fairs,  3 times  a year,  for 
cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  and  cheese. 

Tin*  manor  and  lordship  of  Warminster  is  the 

rjerty  of  the  Marquisof  Bath ; and  about  4J  m. 

from  the  town,  on  the  confines  of  Somerset- 
shire, is  Longleat  House,  the  magnificent  seat  of 
that  nobleman.  The  park  in  which  it  is  situated 
is  of  great  extent,  and  is  finely  laid  out. 

WARRINGTON,  a pari,  bor.,  market  town, 
and  par.  of  England ; co.  Lancaster,  bund.  W. 
Derby;  in  a low  situation  on  the  Mersey,  17  m. 
E.  by  S.  Liverpool,  and  182  m.  NW.  London  by 
London  and  North  Western  railway.  Pop.  of 
munic.  bor.  2G,431,  and  of  pari.  bor.  20,947  in 
1801.  The  purl.  bor.  comprises  the  township  of 
Warrington  and  Lnchford,  with  portions  of  that 
of  Thelwall.  The  town  princijuilly  consists  of 
four  main  streets,  one  or  two  of  which  arc  spacious, 
and  contain  some  handsome  buildings;  but  the 
other  streets  are  for  the  most  part  narrow.  The 
most  important  public  buildings  arc  the  sessions- 
house  erected  in  1821);  the  market-hall,  over 
which  are  the  assembly  rooms;  three  cloth  halls, 
the  public  museum  and  library,  erected  in  1857, 
a public  hall,  n|K.*ned  in  18G2,  and  a theatre.  The 
par.  church,  which  is  of  Saxon  origin  and  existed 
at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  is  a large  massive 
cruciform  structure.  The  tower,  which  rises  from 
the  intersections  of  the  transept,  was  rebuilt  in 
1G9G;  the  interior  of  the  chureli,  which  is  lofty 
and  handsome,  contains  two  chapels,  and  some 
tine  ancient  monuments.  Beneath  the  chancel 
has  lately  been  discovered  an  ancient  crypt,  now 
converted  into  a vestry.  At  the  entrance  of  the 
churchyard  are  two  handsome  gates.  The  living, 
a rectory,  has  under  it  the  perpetual  curacies  of 
! Si.  Paul  and  the  Holy  Trinity.  There  are  2 U. 
Catholic  chajR-ls,  founded  severally  in  1823  and 
183G,  and  12  other  places  of  worship  for  diflerent 
sects.  The  free  grammar-school,  founded  by  Sir 
T.  Boteler  in  162G,  has  an  annual  income  of 
between  7004,  and  800/.  The  blue-coat  school, 
established  in  1G77,  has  since  received  legacies 
and  benefactions  amounting  to  upwards  of  2,0004, 
and  has  an  annual  income  of  4604;  30  boys  ami 
20  girls,  children  of  settled  inhabitants  of  the 
town,  are  lodged,  maintained,  and  clothed  in  the 
building,  anil  170  boys  and  40  girls  admitted  as 
day  scholars.  A general  subscription  library  was 
established  in  1768.  A society  was  formed  here 
early  in  the  last  century,  for  the  purjiose  of  affoid- 
ing  assistance  to  widows  and  orphans  of  clergy- 
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men  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Chester;  and  the! 
relief  diipeosed  by  it  amounts  at  present  to  alsnit  j 
l,0U0/l  a year.  A handsome  building,  in  the  j 
F.lizabetlinn  style  of  architecture,  has  been  erected  i 
for  the  education  of  the  orphan  daughters  of  j 
clergymen.  A dispensary  and  branch  of  the ! 
Koval  Humane  Society  an*  among  the  other  nu-  , 
mcroua  charities,  and  there  is  a small  but  commo-  1 
dious  infirmary,  to  which  two  wants  for  cases  of 
fever  are  attached. 

The  apftearancc  of  Warrington  is  less  hustling 
and  animated  than  formerly.  Until  the  o|»eiiing 
of  the  railway  it  was  the  great  thoroughfare  l>e- 
tween  Manchester  and  Liverpool;  70  public  i 
carriages  daily  passing  through  it  between  these  I 
great  emporiums.  Hut  its  tratlic  with  the  above  [ 
towns  is.  notwithstanding,  very  considerable;  for, 
though  not  strictly  speaking  a port,  it  possesses 
by  means  of  the  Mersey  and  Irwell  Navigation, 
many  of  the  advantages  of  a port.  At  spring- 
tides the  Mersey  rises  from  10  to  12  ft.  at  War- 
rington Hridge,  and  vessels  of  from  70  to  100 
tons  burden  navigate  the  river  up  to  this  point. 
It  is  also  a station  in  the  great  NW.  railway 
from  l»ndon  to  Glasgow,  and  is  consequently 
connected  with  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Warrington  is  distinguished  by  the  number  and 
variety  of  its  manufactures.  The  making  of  sail- 
cloth and  sacking  was  formerly  carried  on  here* 
upon  a very  large  scale,  but  it  is  dwindled  to  in- 
significance. At  present,  among  the  many  that 
are  carried  on,  cotton  spinning  and  power  loom 
weaving  occupy  a prominent  place.  The  refining 
of  sugar,  though  not  entirely  relinquished,  is  not 
a leading  branch  of  industry;  hut  the  soap  manu- 
facture continues  to  be  of  great  importance.  The 
manufacture  of  Hint  and  plate  glass  is  carried  on 
upon  a large  scale,  and  has  long  rankl'd  among 
the  principal  businesses  of  the  town.  Warrington 
is  also  the  principal  scat  of  the  manufacture  of 
‘ Lancashire  tools,'  under  which  designation  are 
comprised  fill's  of  the  very  best  quality,  chisels, 
gravers'  tools,  watch  and  clock  makers'  tools,  and 
in  some  of  its  factories  may  lie  seen  collections  of 
the  articles  in  question  of  unrivalled  excellence. 
I'in-making  is  also  carried  on;  and  Warrington 
has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  malt  and  ale.  '['he  . 
soil  in  the  neighbourhood  being  especially  suitable 
for  horticultural  purposes,  gardening  is  well  under- 
stood and  successfully  practised.  The  govern-  j 
mcnt  of  the  town  is  vested  in  police  commissioners 
and  constables  chosen  annually  in  October  at  the 
court  leet  of  the  lord  of  the  manor.  The  Reform 
Act  conferred  on  Warrington,  for  the  first  time, 
the  privilege  of  sending  I mem.  to  the  II.  of  C. 
Keg.  electors,  783  in  18(15.  Market  days.  Wed. 
and  Sat.  Fairs,  iHth  July  and  30th  Nov.,  each 
lasting  10  days,  for  hones,  cattle,  and  cloth,  and 
every  other  Wed.  for  cattle. 

WARSAW  (Pol.  fl'arsznwa,  Fr.  Varxorir),  the 
cap.  city  of  Poland,  palut.  Moso  via,  on  the  Vistula, 
tloO  m.  SK.  Petersburg,  ou  the  railway  from  St. 
Petersburg  to  Vienna.  Pop,  230,225  in  1*864.  The 
city  which,  with  its  gardens  and  suburb*,  covers 
a great  extent  of  ground,  in  on  the  left  or  W.  hank 
of  the  river,  which  is  here  about  as  broad  as  the 
Thames  at  Westminster  Hridge,  being  connected 
with  the  suburb  of  Praga,  on  the  right,  bv  a fine 
iron  bridge,  resting  on  granite  piers.  Warsaw, 
Iteing  situated  (turtle  in  a plain  and  partly  on  nn 
ascent  gradually  rising  to  the  river’s  hank,  has  a 
magnificent  appearance  from  the  Petersburg  road. 
Hut  the  impression  of  grandeur  is  not  supported 
(41  entering  the  town,  it  has,  indeed,  many  lino 
palaces,  public  buildings,  mid  noble  mansions, 
and,  latterly,  its  private  houses  have  been  im- 
jirovcd,  by  prohibiting  the  construction  of  new 


buildings  of  wood.  Hut  its  streets,  though  spa- 
cious, are  lrndly  paved,  badly  lighted,  and  dirty; 
the  greater  jiart  of  the  houses  iu  the  city,  and  still 
more  in  the  suburbs,  are  mean  and  ill  constructed, 
above  one-fourth  part  of  their  number  being  of 
wood ; and  the  whole  town  exhibits  a painful 
contrast  of  wealth  and  poverty,  civilisation  and 
barbarism,  luxury  and  misery.  The  suburb  of 
Praga,  on  the  K.  bank  of  the  river,  once  extensive, 
is  now  all  but  deserted.  There  are  still,  however, 
several  other  suburbs  of  large  extent ; and  those 
adjacent  to  the  city  proper  are  included  within  iu 
rampart  and  ditch. 

The  principal  public  building  is  the  ZameJt,  a 
huge  edifice,  formerly  the  palace  of  the  kings  of 
Poland,  and  that  iu  wdiich  the  emperor  still  re- 
sides when  he  visits  Warsaw.  The  hall  of  the 
Polish  diet,  a splendid  gilt  ball  room,  and  the 
national  archives  of  Poland,  arc  in  this  building  ; 
but  the  fine  paintings  of  Canalctti,  with  the 
library  and  other  treasures,  have  been  removed 
since  1831  to  the  Russian  capital.  There  are 
several  other  royal  palaces.  That  called  the 
palace  of  Casimir,  which  was  appropriated  to  the 
I university,  has  in  its  square  a statue  of  Copernicus, 
j The  Palais  do  Saxe  is  a large  building  in  one  of 
I the  finest  squares. 

I At  the  back  of  this  palace  are  the  principal 
' public  gardens  in  the  interior  of  Warsaw,  which 
. resemble  in  some  respects  the  park  at  Brussels, 
though  considerably  larger.  Another  handsome 
j public  garden,  much  frequented  at  the  fashiouabh* 
i hour  of  12,  belongs  to  what  is  called  the  govern  - 
1 mcnt  palace.  This  latter  is  one  of  the  most  chaste 
and  really  beautiful  architectural  elevations  in  the 
! Polish  capital.  It  is  strictly  in  the  Italian  style, 
and  contains  the  national  theatre,  custom-house, 
high  tribunals,  and  offices  of  the  minister  of  the 
interior.  The  palace  of  the  minister  of  finance, 
which  is  quite  modern,  forms,  with  the  new  ex- 
change, a very  imposing  object  at  the  end  of  the 
street  lending  to  the  Breslau  gate.  The  Marievillc 
bazaar  is  a large  square,  the  four  sides  of  which 
consist  of  covered  arcades,  with  dwellings  for  the 
merchants  above,  and  shops  for  the  merchandise 
under  them;  the  latter  amount  to  about  3G<». 
besides  several  warehouses.  A great  number  of 
churches  are  to  lie  found  in  the  city;  some  of 
which  ore  of  really  colossal  dimensions,  as  the  ca- 
thedral of  St.  John  and  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Cross.  In  the  former  are  an  altarpiece  of  great 
merit  by  1‘alina  Nova,  and  a large  standard 
wrested  from  the  Turks  by  Sobieski  at  the  siege 
of  Vienna.  The  Lutherans  have  also  a magnificent 
church,  erected  at  an  expense  of  25,000/.,  and  su- 
perior in  beauty  and  boldness  of  design  to  all  the 
Catholic  churches  iu  the  place,  having  a dome  and 
tower  of  prodigious  elevation.  Which  way  soever 
| a traveller  turns,  he  cannot  fail  to  pass  some  one 
| of  the  monuments  which  stAiid  in  the  squares  to 
commemorate  the  reign  of  a sovereign,  or  the 
achievements  of  a Polish  warrior.  The  colossal 
statue  of  Sigismund  III.,  cast  in  bronze,  gilt,  ami 
placed  on  a lofty  pillar  of  marble  of  the  country, 
produces  a very  good  effect;  and  the  equestrian 
group  in  bronze  of  Poniatowski,  by  Thorwaldaen, 
is  another  monument  worthy  of  admiration. 

Independently  of  the  public  gardens,  Warsaw 
; may  be  said  to  have  in  its  vicinity  some  of  the 
I finest  drives  and  promenades  in  Europe  for  width 
and  extent.  The  numerous  avenues  of  the 
Ujasdow,  planted  with  lofty  lime  and  chesnut 
trees  are  the  rendezvous  of  nearly  the  entire  pop, 
of  Warsaw  on  Sundays  and  other  holidays,  nod 
arc  admirably  calculated  for  horse  and  sledge 
■ races,  both  of  which  take  place  here.  In  the  im- 
| mediate  vicinity  is  the  royal  villa,  formerly  the 
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conn  try  residence  of  Stanislaus  Augustus.  The 
palace  is  built  in  tlie  Italian  style:  Bneciarelli’s 
paintings  decorate  one  of  the  principal  rooms ; ami 
it  has  a ball-room,  ornamented  with  colossal 
statues  in  white  marble;  a cliapel»  with  some  cu- 
rious works  in  mosaic.  In  the  park  is  a stone 
bridge,  on  which  is  erected  the  equestrian  statue 
of  John  SobieskL  The  view  of  the  Vistula  from 
the  park  is  very  tine ; and  a large  island  lying  in 
the  middle  stream  is  much  frequented  in  summer 
by  the  amateurs  of  aquatic  cx|icditinns. 

Among  the  other  public  buildings  may  be 
specified  the  Kadzivil  and  Krasinski  palaces,  the 
barracks,  mint,  six  hospitals,  five  theatres,  and 
several  good  inns.  Since  the  insurrection  of  18.10, 
a strong  citadel  has  been  erected,  partly  with  the 
view  of  protecting,  but  more  of  overawing  the 
town.  This  citadel  was  built  from  the  produce  of 
a loan  raised  in  Poland ; and.  in  1815,  when  the 
Emperer  Nicholas  visited  Warsaw,  in  his  way 
from  the  congress  at  Tiiplitz,  he  distinctly  in- 
formed the  civic  authorities  that,  on  the  first  dis- 
turbance breaking  out  in  the  city,  the  guns  of  the 
citadel  should  level  it  with  the  ground.  The 
threat  was  again  held  out  in  the  insurrection  of 
1864,  ami  served,  in  a great  measure,  to  prevent  an 
outbreak  in  the  city.  A cast-iron  obelisk  has  been 
erected  in  the  citadel  in  honour  of  the  late  em- 
peror, inscribed  ‘ To  Alexander,  the  Conqueror  and 
Benefactor  of  Poland.’ 

The  university  of  Warsaw,  established  in 
1816,  possessed  faculties  of  theology,  jurispru- 
dence, medicine,  philosophy,  belles-lettres,  and 
fine  arts,  and  a library  containing,  it  is  said, 
150,000  vols,  of  printed'  books,  exclusive  of  rare 
MSS.,  with  an  observatory  and  botanic  garden, 
cabinets  of  natural  philosophy,  zoology,  minerals, 
models,  and  coins,  and  printing  and  lithographic 
presses.  But  the  university  no  longer  exists, 
having  been  suppressed  subsequently  to  the  ill- 
fated  insurrection  of  1863,  its  fine  library  being 
then,  also,  removed  to  Petersburg.  Of  late  years 
there  has  been  a K.  Catholic  college  at  Warsaw, 
with  twelve  professors;  but  the  adherents  of  the 
Kusso-Greek  church  are  rapidly  increasing  here, 
as  in  all  other  countries  subject  to  Russia,  ami 
have  now  a cathedral  and  other  churches  in  the 
city.  The  Jews,  of  whom  there  are  about  25,000, 
have  several  synagogues ; the  Armenians,  too, 
have  their  places  of  worship,  and  the  English  have 
a chapel.  Among  the  educational  establishments 
are  numerous  superior,  .-qteciul,  ami  elementary 
schools ; all  of  them  being  modelled  on  the  new 
system,  and  having  attached  to  each  a native 
Russian  as  a teacher  of  his  own  language,  a con- 
siderable proficiency  in  which  is  now  an  indis- 
pensable qualification  for  holding  any  public  office. 

Warsaw  has  also  a deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  a 
musical  conservatory,  societies  of  friends  of  litera- 
ture and  natural  science,  a Bible  society,  and  some 
newspapers  and  other  periodical  publications. 
These,  however,  arc  subjected  to  a rigorous  cen- 
sorship, and  are,  consequently,  worth  little.  Its 
manufactures  comprise  woollen  and  linen  cloths, 
saddlery,  leather,  carriages  of  different  kinds,  iron- 
mongery, paper,  and  tobacco,  with  chemical  and 
cotton  printing  works,  arid  numerous  breweries. 
Warsaw  is  the  great  commercial  entrepot  for  Po- 
land, and  has  two  large  annual  fairs,  in  May  and 
Sept.,  attended  by  traders  from  many  parts  of 
Europe  and  Asia. 

In  comparing  this  city  with  Petersburg,  an 
English  traveller,  Dr.  Granville,  says,  * There  is  a 
notable  difference  between  the  general  aspect  of 
the  inhabs.  of  Warsaw  and  those  of  the  cap.  he 
hail  just  left.  The  women  here  are  handsomer 
than  the  incu  : at  Petersburg  the  impression  1 re- 
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I reived  was  of  an  opposite  nature.  The  absence  of 
those  semi-Asiatic  costumes,  which  nrc  so  preva- 
{ lent  in  all  the  streets  of  the  Russian  cap.,  tends, 

- in  great  measure,  to  give  to  the  cap.  of  Poland  a 
more  European  aspect;  but  there  is  something 
| else  that  contributes  to  produce  that  effect.  The 
Poles  are  uniformly  merry ; they  are  loud  chat- 
terers, fond  of  amusement,  and  as  partial  to  living 
in  the  open  nir,  doing  nothing,  ns  the  Parisian 
faineants  and  the  hnbitun'a  of  the  Palais  Royal,  the 
Tuileries,  the  Boulevards,  or  the  Luxembourg;  to 
which  class  of  people  I should  be  tempted  to  com- 
pare them  in  many  respects.  They  also  do  busi- 
ness differently : their  shops  and  public  places  of 
amusement  are  more  like  those  of  any  other  Eu- 
ropean city  farther  S. ; and  their  manage  appears 
to  he  much  nearer  to  that  of  the  French  than  of 
the  Russians. 

Warsaw,  though  a very  ancient  town,  was  not 
the  cap.  of  Poland  till  1566,  after  the  union  with 
Lithuania,  when  the  Polish  diet  was  transferred 
to  it  from  Cracow.  The  city  was  occupied  by  the 
Swedes  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  anT 
surrendered,  without  opposition,  to  Charles  XII. 
in  1703.  In  1793  the  inhabs.  expelled  the  Rus- 
sian garrison  previously  in  occupation ; and  the 
town  was  successfully  defended  against  the  Prus- 
sians. in  the  succeeding  year,  by  Kosciusko.  But 
the  suburb  of  Praga  being  soon  after  taken  and 
sacked  by  the  Russians  under  Suwarrow,  by  whom 
a large  proportion  of  the  inhnlis.  were  put  to  the 
i sword,  the  city,  threatened  with  a similar  fate, 

[ submitted  to  the  conquerors.  In  1795,  Warsaw 
was  assigned  to  Prussia  : in  1806  it  was  made 
! the  cap.  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Poland;  and,  in 
1815,  it  became  the  cap.  of  the  new  kingdom  of 
Poland.  Warsaw  was  the  principal  seat  of  (ha 
ill-fated  insurrection  of  1831,  hut  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  government  in  the  no  less  fatal  re- 
bellion of  1863-64. 

WARWICK,  a co.  of  England,  situated  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  having  NE.  the  co. 
of  Leicester,  K.  Northampton,  S.  Oxford  and 
Gloucester,  W.  Worcester,  and  NW.  Stafford.  It 
contains  574,080  acres,  of  which  above  500,000  are 
arable,  meadow,  and  pasture.  The  northern  and 
largest  part  of  Warwickshire  was  formerly  an  ex- 
tensive forest,  and  still  retains  something  of  its 
former  character,  being  interspersed  with  heaths 
and  moors,  and  sprinkled  with  woods;  but  the 
former  have  greatly  diminished  within  the  present 
century.  The  S.  portion  is  in  general  very  fer- 
tile. Both  the  dairy  ami  grazing  systems  are  suc- 
cessfully practised,  hut  the  former  has  been  gaining 
on  the  latter.  The  long-homed  breed  of  cattle 
is  preferred  for  the  dairies ; the  average  produce 
of  a cow  laring  about  24  cwt.  of  cheese.  Short- 
wool  led  sheep  have  been  almost  entirely  banished 
from  this  co.  The  standing  sheep  stock  Is  sup- 
posed to  amount  to  about  850,000  head,  and  the 
produce  of  wool  to  be  between  8,000  and  9,000 
packs.  Arable  husbandry  is  not  so  well  under- 
stood as  grazing ; and  in  some  districts  it  is  far 
behind.  Wheat,  barley,  oats  *nd  beans  are  ex- 
tensively cultivated.  The  lint  is  generally  drilled ; 
and,  when  such  is  the  cast*,  it  is  not  a little  singu- 
lar that  turnips  should  be  almost  everywhere  sown 
broadcast,  and  beans  generally  dibbled.  The  sys- 
tem of  top-dressing  is  more  commonly  followed 
in  this  than  in  any  other  co.  Estates  of  various 
sizes;  some  very  large,  and  others  small.  Farms 
vary  from  80  to  500  acres;  but  the  smaller  class 
predominate  so  much  that  the  average  is  not  sup- 
posed to  exceed  150  acres.  Old  enclosures  ave- 
rage about  10  acres,  new  about  15.  Leases  gelling 
more  uncommon,  and  farms  mostly  held  from  year 
to  year.  Tenants  bound  not  to  exceed  three  crops 
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to  a fallow:  bat  there  is  no  restriction  as  to  the 
quantity  of  wheat  sown,  little  can  Ik?  said  in 
favour  of  the  farm  building*.  The  old  houses  and 
offices  were  sometimes  built  of  timber;  sometimes 
the  walls  were  of  stone,  and  sometimes  of  mud  or 
clav,  or  thatched:  they  are  in  general  inju- 
diciously placed,  ill-planned,  and  inconvenient. 
The  new  farm-houses  and  offices  are  of  brick, 
covered  with  tile,  and  arc  very  substantial;  but 
convenience  is  said  not  to  in?  much  studied. 
There  are  no  open  sheds  for  wintering  cattle,  nor 
feeding-sheds  for  soiling  with  turnips  and  other 
green  food.  Coal  is  wrought  to  a considerable 
extent  at  various  places;  but  Birmingham  is  sup- 
plied with  coal  brought  by  canal  from  Stafford- 
shire. Warwick  ranks  high  as  a manufacturing 
co.  Birmingham  is  the  principal  seat  of  the 
hardware  manufacture;  and  nowhere,  perhaps, 
has  the  combined  influence  of  ingenuity,  skill, 
and  capital  been  more  astonishingly  displayed 
than  in  the  immense  variety,  beauty,  utility,  and 
cheapness  of  the  articles  produced  in  this  great 
workshop.  Coventry  has  tn’Ct)  long  distinguished 
for  its  proficiency  in  the  silk  trade,  |tanicularlv  in 
the  manufacture  of  ribands.  Needles  and  fish- 
hook* arc  made  at  Alccstcr,  bats  at  Atherstoue, 
and  flax-mills  have  been  erected  at  Tuinworth 
and  in  other  places.  Principal  rivers,  Avon,  Tame, 
Alne,  and  I.eam.  The  llinniughain  anil  Fazely 
canal  runs  along  the  N\V.  side  of  the  co.;  and  it 
is  intersected  by  the  Warwick  and  Birmingham 
canal,  the  Warwick  and  Napton  canal,  and  the 
Oxford  canal : the  co.  Is  also  intersected  by  the 
1 /on don  ami  North  Western  railway  and  its  broad 
lines.  Il  is  divided  into  4 hundreds  and  4 sub- 
sidiary districts,  and  contains  205  parishes.  It 
sends'  10  menu,  to  the  H.  of  C.t  viz.  4 for  the 
co.,  and  2 each  for  the  citv  of  Coventry  and  the 
bora,  of  Birmingham  ami  Warwick.  Registered 
electors  for  the  co.,  10.227  in  1865,  being  6,710  for 
the  northern  and  .'1,517  for  the  southern  division. 
At  the  census  of  1861  the  co.  had  116,351  uihah. 
houses  and  561,331  inhabitants,  while  in  1811 
Warwick  had  81,321  inliab.  houses  and  401,715 
in  h aba. 

Warwick,  a pari,  and  nun.  bor.  and  par.  of 
England,  near  the  centre  of  the  co.  Warwick,  of 
which  it  is  the  cap.,  liund.  Knight  low,  on  the 
Avon,  2A  m.  W.  Leamington,  and  00  m.  NW. 
Loudon  by  London  and  North  Western  railway. 
l*op.  of  ls>r.  10,570  in  1861.  Area  of  pari,  bor., 
the  limits  of  which  were  not  altered  by  the 
Boundary  Act,  and  which  is  co-ex  tensive  with 
the  two  parishes  of  St,  Mary  and  St.  Nicholas, 
5 360  acres.  It  stands  on  an  abrupt  acclivity  on 
the  N.  bank  of  the  river,  which  is  here  crossed  by 
a handsome  stone  bridge  of  a single  arch ; and  is 
regularly  laid  out,  consisting  of  two  principal 
thoroughfares  crossing  each  other  towards  the 
centre  of  the  town,  with  a number  of  smaller 
cross  streets.  The  priuci|>al  streets  arc  well  built, 
paved,  lighted  with  gas,  kept  remarkably  clean, 
and  ornamented  with  several  hand>omc  public 
buildings.  The  most  conspicuous  of  these  is  St, 
Mary’s  church,  which,  having  been  nearly  burnt 
down  in  1634,  was  rebuilt  in  1704.  It  exhibits  a 
singular  union  of  various  styles : the  square  tower, 
which  was  designed  by  JSir  Christopher  Wren, 
and  is  finely  proportioned,  rises  to  a height  of 
130  ft.;  it  is  supported  on  4 pointed  arches,  with 
a thoroughfare  underneath,  and  crowned  with 
pinnacles.  The  whole  of  this  church,  except  the 
chancel  and  its  adjuncts,  is  a composition  of  the 
greatest  barbarity;  but  the  chancel  is  an  un- 
commonly beautiful  specimen  of  perpendicular 
work,  and  the  east  front  is  remarkably  line,  simple 
in  its  arrangement,  yet  rich  from  the  elegance  of 


its  parts  and  the  excellent  execution  of  its  detail.*. 
The  interior  is  equally  beautiful,  and  there  are, 
on  the  N.  side,  a monumental  chapel  and  vestry 
of  very  good  character;  hut  the  great  feature  of 
the  church  is  the  Beauchamp  chapel  erected  in 
1464.  It  is  completely  enriched  both  within  and 
without ; its  details  of  the  most  elegant  character 
and  excellent  execution,  and  in  very  good  pre- 
servation. It  consists  of  a chapel,  of  several 
arches,  and  a small  aisle,  or  rather  passages,  on 
the  N.  side,  between  the  chapel  and  the  church. 
In  the  centre  of  the  chajiel  stands  a very  rich 
altar  tomb,  with  the  effigies  of  Richard  Beau- 
champ, earl  of  Warwick,  w hose  executors  com- 
menced the  crectiou  of  this  chapel,  which,  how- 
ever, was  not  completed  until  the  3rd  Edward  IV. 
There  urc  some  other  monuments  (including  a 
fine  one  of  Dudley,  earl  of  Leicester,  favourite  of 
Elizabeth) ; hut  others  are  of  much  later  date,  and 
rather  disfigure  the  chn|>cl  than  add  to  its  beauty. 
The  living  of  St.  Mary’s  is  a vicarage,  in  tfic 
gift  of  the  corporation  of  Warwick,  worth  300/.  a 
year.  The  church  of  St.  Nicholas  is  small  and 
plain ; the  living,  also  in  the  gift  of  the  corpora- 
tion, is  worth  21*/.  per  annum.  Other  churches, 
formerly  existed,  of  which  there  are  now  no  re- 
mains. The  lndc|>cndents,  Friends,  Wesley  ana, 
Unitarian*,  and  Baptists  have  meeting-houses. 

The  court-house  in  the  High  Street  is  a re- 
spectable stone  building  erected  in  1730.  The 
county  hall,  a spacious  and  handsome  edifice, 
04  ft,  in  length  and  36  ft.  in  width,  has  an  ele- 
gunt  atone  front  supj sorted  by  a range  of  Corin- 
thian pillars.  In  this  building  the  courts  of  justice 
are  held ; and  attached  to  it,  on  the  N.  side,  is  the 
co.  jail,  a large  and  well  designed  building,  sur- 
rounded by  a strong  wall,  23  ft.  in  height,  enclos- 
ing m arly  an  acre  of  ground.  The  co.  bridewell, 
in  which  is  a corn-mill  (worked  by  the  male 
prisoners),  and  the  market-house  are  large  and 
substantial  modem  structures.  It  has  also  a 
public  suLscription  library’  and  newsroom,  and  a 
small  theatre. 

The  glory  of  Warwick  is  its  castle,  the  seat  of 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  the  most  magnificent  of 
the  ancieut  feudal  mansions  of  the  English  nobility, 
still  used  as  a residence.  It  stands  on  a rock  over- 
hanging the  Avon,  a little  to  the  SE.  of  the  town. 
It  retains  much  of  its  ancient  grandeur  of  appear- 
anee,  and,  uninjured  by  time,  presents  an  in- 
teresting memorial  of  by-gone  ages.  Il*  found- 
ation is  attributed  to  Etheltlcda,  daughter  of 
Alfred,  in  315;  but  no  authentic  trace  now  re- 
mains of  the  original  building.  Caesar's  tower, 
147  ft.  in  height,  supposed  to  have  been  built  at 
least  700  years  ago,  is  in  a perfect  state  of  pre- 
servation. Guy’s  Tower,  128  ft.  in  height,  and 
built  in  1304,  is  also  nearly  perfect;  it  appear* 
to  Ik;  of  a decorated  character : and  though  very 
plain,  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect  remains  of  its 
Kind  in  existence,  and  curious  alike  as  to  com- 
position and  construction.  The  principal  entrance 
face*  the  E.  side  of  the  town,  and  the  approach 
to  it  is  a broad  winding  road  cut  in  the  solid 
rock.  Before  the  front  is  a disused  moat,  a stone 
arch  over  which  has  replaced  the  ancient  draw- 
bridge. On  passing  the  double  gateway,  the 
visitor  finds  himself  in  the  inner  court  of  the 
castle,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  lofty  embattled 
walls  and  ramparts.  This  castle  was  formerly  a 
strong  fortress ; and  by  means  of  open  flights  of 
stone  steps  and  passage*  on  the  tops  of  the  w alls 
there  is  u line  of  communication  all  round  the 
building.  The  j«irL*  of  this  vast  and  venerable 
pile  that  are  occupied  by  the  family  are  magnifi- 
cently fitted  up,  but  so  as  to  harmonise,  in  all  re- 
spects, with  the  style  ami  character  of  the  buildiu-% 
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The  collection  of  pointings  is  at  once  extensive 
and  valuable. 

In  a greenhouse  attached  to  the  castle  is  the 
Warwick  Va.sk,  one  of  the  noblest  remains  of 
ancient  art.  It  is  of  white  marble,  and  of  large 
dimensions,  being  capable  of  holding  130  gallons. 
Its  handles  arc  exquisitely  formed  of  interwoven 
vine  branches.  On  the  Imdy  of  the  vase  are  the 
heads  of  satyrs,  bound  with  wreaths  of  ivy,  the 
skin  of  the  panther,  with  the  head  and  claws 
beautifully  sculptured,  and  other  appropriate  or- 
naments. This  splendid  relic  was  round  at  the 
bottom  of  a lake,  at  Adrian's  Villa  at  Tivoli,  of 
which,  no  doubt,  it  had  formed  a principal  orna- 
ment ; and  having  l>een  purchased  by  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  was  consigned  by  him  to  his  relative 
the  Karl  of  Warwick,  at  whose  expense  it  was 
brought  to  England,  and  by  whose  liberality  it 
has  been  placed  in  a situation  where  it  may  at  all 
times  be  seen  by  the  public. 

The  remains  of  several  monastic  establishments 
exist  in  and  near  Warwick ; and  at  the  K.  and  W. 
extremities  of  the  town  are  gates,  each  contain- 
ing some  ancient  work  with  modem  additions. 
Leicester’s  Hospital,  an  ancient  building  at  the 
W.  extremity  of  High  Street,  was  originally  a 
hall  belonging  to  two  guilds,  aud  was  converted 
t<i  its  prex'nt  use  by  Koliert  Dudley,  earl  of 
Leicester,  for  the  receptiou  of  12  poor  men,  chiefly 
disabled  veterans,  and  for  a professor  of  divinity 
as  master.  In  1811,  the  clear  value,  of  the  estates 
with  which  it  Ls  endowed  amounted  to  2,000  per 
annum.  In  1813,  the  master’s  salary  was  raised 
fruin  60/.  to  400/.  a year,  and  the  number  of 
inmates  increased  to  22.  The  college  school,  ori- 
ginally founded  by  Henry  VIII.  as  a free  gram- 
mar-school, and  endowed  out  of  the  revenues  of 
the  dissolved  monasteries,  is  oj>en  to  all  the  boys 
of  the  town.  It  has  two  exhibitions  of  70/.  to 
each  of  the  universities.  Of  late  years  it  had 
fallen  into  a state  of  decay;  but  recently  the 
number  of  youths  educated  here  has  increased, 
and  at  present  the  school  is  comparatively  pros- 
perous. Here  is  also  a charity-school,  founded 
and  endowed  for  the  instruction  of  39  boys  and  30 
girls,  a national  school,  school  of  industry,  and 
not  less  than  40  almshouses.  Large  funds  arc 
vested  in  the  hands  of  the  corporation  fur  distri- 
bution among  the  poor. 

The  manufactures,  which  arc  unimportant,  com- 
prise a few  descriptions  of  cotton  and  woollen 
goods.  There  are  several  large  malting  houses, 
aud  lime,  timber,  oml  coal-wharfs,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Stratford  canal,  which  comes  up  to  the  N. 
|iart  of  the  town,  and  by  which  it  communicates 
with  Oxford,  Birmingham,  and  the  Severn.  War- 
wick is  a bor.  by  prescription;  its  earliest  charter 
dales  from  the  45th  of  Henry  III.,  but  it  was  not  | 
regularly  incorporated  till  1553.  Under  the  Mu-  i 
nicipal  Reform  Act  it  is  divided  into  2 wards, 
and  is  governed  by  a mayor,  5 aldermen,  and  18 
councillors.  Quarterly  courts  of  session  are  held 
for  all  offences  not  capital ; a court-leet  annually ; 
and  there  is  occasionally  a court  of  record  for  the 
recover}'  of  debts  under  40/.  The  bor.  has  re- 
turned 2 menu,  to  the  II.  of  C.  since  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.,  the  franchise  having  been  vested,  pre- 
viously to  the  Reform  Act,  in  the  payers  of  church 
and  poor  rates.  Registered  electors,  652  in  1865. 

Warwick  is  conjectured  by  Dugdale  anil  other 
writers  to  have  been  a Roman  station;  but  there 
are  no  proofs  of  its  having  existed  before  the 
Saxon  times.  It  was  in  great  part  destroyed  by 
lire  in  1694.  Market-day,  Saturday.  Fairs,  twelve 
times  a year;  mostly  for  horses,  cattle,  and  cheese. 

WASHINGTON,  a city  of  the  U.  States,  being 
the  cap.  of  the  Union  aud  the  scat  of  the  general 
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legislature  and  government,  in  the  federal  distr. 
of  Colombia,  on  the  Potomac,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Anacootin,  210  m.  SW.  New  York,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  railwav.  Pop.  61,122  in  I860. 
The  plan  of  the  city  is  laid  down  upon  a magni- 
ficent scale,  and  though  it  has  not  increased  so 
rapidly  as  was  expected,  it  is  now  of  very  re- 
spectable dimensions.  The  streets  cross  each 
other  at  right  angles,  and  are  intersected  diago- 
nally by  avenue^  named  after  the  states  of  tho 
Union.  The  smaller  streets  are  from  70  ft.  to 
110  ft.  wide,  the  avenue's  and  streets  leading  to 
public  places  from  120  ft.  to  160  ft.  wide.  The 
capitol,  the  noblest  structure  in  the  Union,  stands 
on  a hill  elevated  about  75  ft.  above  the  Potomac, 
which  it  overlooks.  It  is  built  of  freestone,  and 
consists  of  a centre  and  two  wings,  the  entire 
front  being  350  ft.  in  length.  In  the  centre  of 
the  E.  side  is  a fine  portico,  supported  by  18 
Corinthian  columns,  and  approached  by  a flight 
of  steps : over  the  centre  of  the  building  is  a large 
dome  rising  to  145  ft,  in  height:  smaller  flat 
domes,  reaching  to  about  70  ft.  high,  cover  the 
wings.  In  the  interior,  under  the  central  dome, 
is  the  circular  chamber  called  the  Rotunda,  orna- 
mented with  reliefs,  and  paintings  of  national 
subjects.  On  the  W.  of  this  apartment  is  tho 
congress  library,  with  20,000  vols.  In  the  8. 
wing  is  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  the  form 
| of  a Grecian  amphitheatre,  95  ft.  in  diameter,  and 
60  ft.  in  height,  surrounded  with  24  Corinthian 
columns  of  variegated  native  marble.  The  scats 
for  the  members  are  conveniently  disposed:  each 
memlier  has  his  fixed  place,  a chair,  and  a small 
desk.  The  members,  when  speaking,  generally 
stand  in  the  space  between  the  desk,  which  affords 
sufiicient  room.  The  senate  chamber,  in  the  N. 
wing,  is  of  the  same  form,  but  smaller,  being 
74  ft.  in  diameter,  and  42  ft.  in  height.  Over 
the  president’s  chair  Ls  a |>ortrait  of  Washington, 
and  statues  of  Liberty  and  History  ornament 
this  hall.  Underneath  is  the  hall  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  U.  States;  and  there  are,  in  the 
building,  70  rooms  for  the  accommodation  of  com- 
mittees. The  capitol  is  surrounded  by  ornamental 
grounds,  comprising  about  22  acres.  This  magni- 
ficent building  is  said  to  have  cost,  in  all,  the  sum 
of  2,596,500  dolls.  Opposite  the  N.  front  of  the 
building  is  a column,  erected  in  honour  of  the 
officers  who  fell  at  Tripoli.  The  president’s  house, 
of  freestone,  two  stories  high,  with  an  Ionic  portico, 
is  a handsome  building.  Reside  it  are  four  large 
edifices  for  the  chief  departments  of  government. 
In  the  city  are  the  U.  States  general  post-oflice, 
with  the  patent-office,  the  arsenal,  and  navy-yard, 
a city  hall,  250  ft.  in  length  bv  50  ft.  in  breadth, 
hospital,  penitentiary,  upwards  of  20  churches, 
4 market-houses,  the  Columbian  institute,  a Rorn. 
Cath.  seminary,  a city  library  ; with  medical, 
botanical,  masonic,  and  many  benevolent  societies 
ami  other  institutions.  Washington  has  a large 
glass  manufactory,  hut  its  trade  is  mostly  con- 
fined to  the  supply  of  goods  to  the  government 
establishments  and  mcmliers  of  congress ; Alexan- 
dria, lower  down  the  river,  being  more  conve- 
niently situated  for  earn  ing  on  foreign  trade,  of 
which  it  has  a considerable  share. 

Mount  Vernon,  the  scat  of  Washington,  tho 
founder  and  father  of  the  republic,  on  a hank 
above  the  Potomac,  is  situated  about  15  m.  from 
the  capital.  It  continues  much  in  the  state  in 
which  it  wa*  left  by  its  illustrious  owner.  The 
remains  of  Washington,  who  died  on  the  11th  of 
Decemlier,  18(H),  are  deposited  in  a vault  in  the 
grounds.  Washington  was  made  the  seat  of  the 
United  States  government  in  1800;  it  sustained 
a good  deal  of  injury  from  the  British  in  1611, 
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more,  perhaps,  to  the  discredit  of  the  latter,  than 
to  the  h »sit  of  the  Americans;  but  not  a trace  is 
in»w  visible  of  these  injuries. 

WATERFORD,  n marit.  co.  of  Ireland,  prov. 
Munster,  having  S.  St.  George’s  Channel;  E. 
Waterford  Harbour,  bv  which  it  is  separated  from 
A V exford  ami  Kilkenny;  N.  Tipperarv;  and  W. 
Cork.  Area,  4. ’>5,773  acres,  of  which  118,034  are 
unimproved  mountain,  with  little  lw>g.  Though 
generally  coarse,  there  is  a considerable  extent  of 
line  land  in  this  co.,  particularly  in  its  SE.  quar- 
ter, ami  the  mountains  afford  good  pasturage. 
Estates,  for  the  most  part,  very  large  ; the  largest, 
which  belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  is  ma- 
naged on  the  most,  liberal  principles,  and  greatly 
improved.  Here  indeed,  and  generally  through- 
out Ireland,  tenants  ami  occupic  rs  on  large  estates 
arc  decidedly  better  off  than  those  on  the  smaller 
class  of  pro|Ierties.  This  is  the  principal  dairy  co. 
of  Ireland.  When  it  was  visited  by  Mr.  Young, 
not  l-30th  part  was  under  the  plough.  ( Tour  in 
Jrrland,  4to  ed.  p.  329.1  The  proportion  in  tillage 
is  now,  however,  much  larger.  This  has  princi- 
pally arisen  from  the  vicious  custom  of  dividing 
farms.  ‘In  this  co./ ravs  Mr.  Wakefield,  ‘when 
the  eldest  daughter  of  a farmer  marries, the  father, 
instead  of  giving  her  a portion,  divides  his  farm 
lietwcen  himself  and  his  son-in-law ; the  next 
daughter  gets  a half  of  the  remainder,  ami  this 
division  ami  anUlivision  Is  continued  as  long  os 
there  arc  daughters  to  be  disposed  of.  The  sons 
are  left  to  shilt  for  themselves  the  best  way  they 
can/  Some  of  the  dairy  farmers  are  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances : but  the  condition  of  the  tillage  fanners 
and  cottiers  is  much  the  same  as  in  other  parts  of 
Munster.  Sane  wry  material  improvements  have, 
however,  been  introduced  since  1820,  into  this  and 
the  contiguous  cos.  Improved  swing-ploughs, 
made  of  iron,  drawn  by  two  horses  driven  bv  the 
ploughman,  arc  now  become  very  general.  Land 
is  kept  cleaner;  there  lots  liecn  a very  great  in- 
crease in  the  quantity  of  lime,  used  as  manure; 
green  crops  arc  more  attended  to ; and  the  quantity 
• if  wheat  raised  within  these  few'  years  has  been 
more  than  doubled;  while  there  has  lieen  a decided 
falling  off  in  the  production  of  oats.  There  has 
also  been  a large  increase  of  the  exports  of  butter 
and  bacon.  The  minerals,  which  comprise  cop|>er 
and  iron,  are  but  little  wrought.,  and  are  unimpor- 
tant, which  also  is  the  case  with  manufactures: 
a considerable  cotton  manufacture  bus,  however, 
been  established  at  Portlaw,  ami  some  glass  is 
made  in  Waterford.  Principal  rivers,  Black  water. 
Suir,  and  Pride.  Waterford  is  divided  into  7 
baronies  ami  74  parishes,  and  returns  5 meins,  to 
the  II.  of  C.,  being  2 for  the  co.,  2 for  the  bor.  of 
Waterford,  and  1 for  Dungarvan.  Registered  elec- 
tors fur  the  co.  3,477  in  1865.  At  the  census  of 
1861,  the  co.  bad  18,123  inhab.  houses,  20,539 
families,  ami  110,959  inhabitants;  while  in  1841 
Waterford  had  28,345  inhab.  houses,  33,878  fa- 
milies, and  196,187  inhab*. 

Watkrfouij,  a city,  pari,  bor.,  and  sea-port  of 
Ireland,  prov.  Munster,  on  the  estuary  of  the  river 
Suir,  about  10  in.  from  the  sea,  and  82  ro.  SSW. 
Dublin,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  railway.  Pop.  23,220  in 
1861.  The  city  is  situated  on  the  S.  or  MV.  side 
of  the  river;  but  a considerable  portion  of  the  jwir. 
is  situated  on  its  opposite  side,  the  communication 
between  them  being  maintained  bv  a fine  wooden 
bridge,  832  ft.  in  length  by  40  ft.  in  width.  The 
quay  fronting  the  river,  1,200  yards  in  length,  is 
4 *ne  of  the  finest  in  Europe,  and  is  bounded  on  the 
land  side  bv  a range  of  well  built  houses.  The 
other  principal  streets  nre  the  Mall,  Beresford 
Street,  and  Broad  Street ; but  the  city  is  very  ir- 


regularly laid  out,  and  in  the  older  parts  the  streets 
are  mostly  narrow  ami  dirty,  with  mean  thatched 
houses,  or  rather  hovels,  occupied  by  a very  |nx»r 
and  wretched  population.  In  the  more  modem 
parts,  however,  the  streets  are  comparatively  broad, 
ami  the  houses  well  built  and  substantial.  The 
cathedral  of  the  see  of  Waterford  (now  merged  in 
that  of  Cashel)  is  a tine  modern  building,  with  an 
ornamental  spire : near  it  is  the  bishop's  palace, 
also  a handsome  modem  structure,  Here  nre  3 
parish  churches  ami  4 Roman  Catholic  chapel*. 
The  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  Methodists,  Indepen- 
dents, and  Quakers  have  also  places  of  worship. 
Among  the  public  buildings,  exclusive  of  the 
churches,  may  he  noticed  the  town  hall,  chamber 
of  commerce,  county  ami  city  prisons  and  court 
houses,  artillery  barracks,  penitentiary,  custom 
house,  .St,  Reginald’s  tower,  on  the  quay,  and  an 
ancient  fortress,  now  a police  barrack. 

The  educational  establishments  comprise  an  en- 
dowed classical  school,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
corporation,  which  provides  a residence  ami  salary 
f«»r  the  head  master;  the  college  of  St,  John,  a 
plain  but  spacious  building,  provides  instruction 
for  candidates  for  the  R.  C.  ministry,  preparatory 
to  their  entrance  into  the  college  of  Maynooth, 
ami  there  arc  various  oilier  public  and  private 
schools.  The  charitable  institutions  comprise 
a Rluecoat  school  for  Protestant  boys,  founded 
1700,  nmi  possessing  an  estate  of  i,400  acres; 
a liluecoat  hospital  for  Protestant  girls,  founded 
in  1740;  widows’  apartments,  erected  in  1702,  for 
the  maintenance  of  10  |n>or  clergymen's  widows; 
the  leper  hospital, founded  by  King  John,  and  now 
nsed  as  an  infirmary,  is  capable  of  accommodating 
400  patients ; the  Holy  Ghost  hospital,  founded 
in  1240,  and  now  appropriated  to  the  reception  of 
females ; the  fever  hospital,  the  first  of  the  kind 
in  Ireland,  opened  in  1799,  ami  capable  of  re- 
ceiving 150  patients;  the  lunatic  asylum  for  the. 
co.  and  citv,  a large  modem  building,  has  accom- 
modation tor  117  patients.  The  union  workhouse, 
opened  in  1841,  has  accommodation  for  1,780  in- 
mates. There  is  also  a lying-in  hospital,  h cha- 
ritable loan  fund,  and  several  orphan  societies. 

The  manufactures  of  Waterford  are  unimpor- 
tant, comprising  only  breweries,  foundries,  and 
several  flour-mills;  but  it  is  better  situated  for 
trade  than  any  other  town  of  Ireland.  The  har- 
bour is  excellent,  vessels  of  800  tons  burden  coming 
up  to  the  quays.  The  Suir,  which  is  navigable 
for  barges  ns  far  a*  Clonmel,  gives  it  a considerable 
command  of  inland  navigation  ; and  it  is  atai  the 
principal  entrepot  for  the  produce  brought  down 
by  the  Harrow,  and  its  ini|>oitant  tributary  the 
Wore,  as  well  as  for  the  produce  which  is  to  be 
conveyed  inland  by  these  channels ; its  trade  is  in 
consequence  great  and  increasing.  Its  exports  of 
raw  produce,  including  com  and  flour,  butter,  beef, 
pork,  and  bacon,  hides  and  tallow,  exceed  those 
from  any  other  Irish  port,  and  amount  to  above 
2,000,000/.  a year.  The  opening  of  a steam  com- 
munication between  Waterford  and  Bristol,  and 
other  towns,  has  been  of  peculiar  advantage  to  the 
first.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1864,  there  belonged 
to  the  i*>rt  50  sailing  vessels  under  50  tons,  and 
94  above  50  tons  burthen,  l>esides  40  steamers,  of 
an  aggregate  burthen  of  21,710  tons.  The  gross 
amount  of  customs  duty  received  was  80,233/.  in 
1863.  The  management  of  the  |»ort  is  vested  in 
24  harbour  commissioners,  nominated  partly  by 
the  chamber  of  commerce,  and  partly  by  the  cor- 
poration. 

Bang  the  place  at  which  Henry  II.  landed,  in 
1172,  to  take  possession  of  his  conquests  in  Ireland, 
Waterfonl  was  early  distinguished  by  marks  of 
royal  favour.  It  apj»ears,  however,  that  the  right 
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ti  *end  2 representatives  to  the  Tri.nh  II.  of  C.  was 
not  conferred  by  charter,  but  rested  only  on  pre- 
scription, the  practice  having  commenced  in  1374. 
At  the  Union,  Waterford  was  authorised  to  send 
1 mem.  to  the  Imperial  II.  of  C.,  and  under  the 
Reform  Act  she  sends  2 meins.  Registered  elec- 
tors, 1,183  in  1865.  The  limits  of  the  municipal 
bor.  are  much  less  extensive  than  those  of  the 
pari,  bor.,  inc.  only  669  acres.  Under  the  act 
3 dr  4 Victoria,  cap.  108,  the  city  is  divided  into 
5 wards,  ami  is  governed  by  a mayor,  5 other  al- 
dermen, and  30  councillors.  It  has  a court  of 
record,  which  decides  pleas  to  am  amount ; a civil 
bill  court  for  debts  from  2/.  to  1 (•/. ; a court  of  con- 
science for  debts  under  2 4 ; and  a mayor's  court, 
for  the  decision  of  claims  as  to  wages.  Assizes  for 
the  eo.  and  city  are  held  here  twice  a year,  and 
general  sessions  of  the  peace  15  times. 

WATERLOO,  a hamlet  of  Belgium,  prov. 
Brabant,  on  the  verge  of  the  forest  of  Soignics, 
and  on  the  rood  from  Brussels  to  Charleroi,  9 m. 
S.  by  E.  the  former.  This  village  will  be  ever 
memorable  in  military  history  for  the  great  battle 
fought  in  its  vicinity  on  the  18th  of  June,  1815, 
Im* tween  the  allied  army  under  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, and  the  French  under  Napoleon.  There 
is  some  discrepancy  in  the  statements  on  the 
subject,  but  each  array  probably  consisted  of  about 

70.000  men.  The  French  began  the  nttack  be- 
tween il  and  12  o’clock  forenoon.  The  object  of 
Napoleon  was  to  defeat  the  British,  or  force  them 
to  retreat  before  the  Prussians,  who  he  knew  were 
corning  up,  could  arrive  on  the  field,  while  that 
of  the.  Duke  of  Wellington  was  to  maintain  his 
ground  till  be  could  be  joined  by  his  allies,  when 
it  might  1*  in  his  power  to  become  the  assailant. 
The  attacks  of  the  French  were  repeated  with  the 
greatest  fury ; but  they  made  no  serious  impres- 
sion on  the  ilritish,  by  whom  they  were  sustained 
ami  repelled  with  invincible  courage  and  resolu- 
tion. At  length,  about  \ past  6 o’clock,  the  Prus- 
sians came  into  the  field,  with  n strong  force  of 
from  15,000  to  20,000  men.  The  English  then 
became  the  assailants  ; and  though  Napoleon 
brought  forward  his  guard,  which  had  not  pre- 
viously been  engaged,  it  could  not  stem  the  tor- 
rent, and,  having  been  forced  to  give  way,  the 
whole  army  got  into  inextricable  confusion,  and 
the  rout  became  universal.  The  slaughter  was 
enormous.  The  British  lost,  besides  officers,  about 

15.000  men  killed  and  wounded.  The  French  loss 
is  not  exactly  known ; but  it  was  not.  perhaps, 
less,  in  the  battle  and  pursuit,  than  30,000  men. 
All  their  cannon  and  baggage  also  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  conquerors  ; and  it  may,  indeed, 
be  said  that  the  French  army  was  entirely  de- 
stroyed. 

WATFORD,  a market  town  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, co.  Herts,  hund.  C’ashio;  on  the  Colne,  10  m. 
N\V.  London,  on  the  London  and  North  Western 
railway.  Pop.  of  town,  4,385,  and  of  par.  7,418  in 
1861.  Area  of  par.,  including  besides  Watford  4 
adjacent  hamlets,  10,980  acres.  The  town,  which 
is  well  built,  consists  principally  of  a main  street, 
alsmt  1 m.  in  length,  on  the  high  road  from  Lon- 
don to  Birmingham.  The  church,  in  the  centre 
of  the  town,  is  a large  edifice,  consisting  of  a nave. 
3 aisles,  and  a chancel : it  has,  at  the  W.  end,  a 
massive  embattled  tower,  80  ft.  in  height,  sur- 
mounted by  a small  spire  rising  about  20  ft.  higher. 
It  has  some  tine  monuments,  especially  two  by 
Nicholas  Stone.  The  living,  a valuable  vicarage, 
worth  730/.  a year,  is  in  the  gift  of  the  Earl  of 
Essex.  Here  also  are*  chapels  for  Baptists  and 
Wesleyan*.  The  educational  establishments  com- 
prise. a free  school,  founded  in  1704,  for  40  boys 
and  1 1 girls,  with  an  income  of  about  180/.  a year; 
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1 another  free  school,  with  a small  endowment,  es- 
tablished in  1641 ; and  a national  school,  supported 
by  subscription:  the  funds  for  the  general  charities 
yielded,  at  the  date  of  last  inquiry,  an  income  of 
nearly  8504  a year.  Next  to  agriculture,  the  chief 
branches  of  industry  pursued  here  are  the  spinning 
and  winding  of  silk,  straw  plaiting,  and  malting. 
There  are  some  very  extensive  paper  mills  on  the 
Colne,  in  the  vicinity;  and  Watford  is  a consider- 
able market  for  corn,  sheep,  cattle,  and  hogs.  Its 
trade  in  these  is  facilitated  by  the  Grand  Junc- 
tion canal,  which  passes  about  2 m.  W.  of  tho 
town,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Colne,  which  has 
l»cen  rendered  navigable  to  St.  Alban’s.  Tho 
London  and  North  Western  railway  has  a station 
immediately  to  the  E.  of  Watford,  near  which  the 
line  passes  through  a tunnel  1,930  yards  in  length. 
A council  of  magistrates,  and  a court  of  requests 
for  the  recovery  of  small  debts,  are  held  in  the 
town  weekly.  Markets  on  Tuesdays ; and  fairs  4 
times  a year  for  cattle,  horses,  pedlcry,  and  tho 
hiring  of  servants. 

Adjoining  Watford  on  the  W.  is  Cashioburv  Park, 
the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  lord  of  the  manor. 
The  house  has  a good  deal  of  the  appearance  of  a 
monastery : it  has  some  goml  pictures,  and  a valu- 
able collection  of  books. 

WEAR  MOUTH.  Sec  Sunderland. 

WKDNESBURY,  a market  town  and  par.  of 
England,  co.  Stafford,  hund.  Ofilow,  near  the 
source  of  the  Tame,  in  the  great  coal  and  iron 
district  of  which  Birmingham  is  the  centre,  7 m. 
NW.  Birmingham,  and  136  m.  NVV.  London  by 
Great  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  town,  15,298, 
and  of  jMir.  21,968  in  1861.  Area  of  par.,  2,190 
acres.  The  church,  which  stands  on  a hill,  and  is 
supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  an  ancient  castle, 
repaired  within  these  few  years,  is  a fine  structure, 
with  a tower  surmounted  by  a lofty  spire.  It  has 
an  octagonal  E.  end,  and  other  portions  in  tho 
perpendicular  style,  ami  within  are  some  ex- 
quisitely carved  prebendal  stalls,  and  a curious 
movable  reading-desk.  The  living,  a vicarage 
worth  300/.  a year,  is  in  the  gift  of  the  crown. 
Here  are  chapels  for  Independents,  Wesleyan  s, 
and  other  dissenters,  a Lancastrian  school/  sun- 
ported  by  subscription,  a small  endowed  school  for 
l*oor  children,  an  almshouse,  and  some  minor 
charities.  The  inhabs.  are  mostly  employed  in 
various  branches  of  the  hardware  manufacture, 
especially  in  the  production  of  the  numerous 
articles  included  under  the  term  saddlers’  iron- 
mongery, with  nails,  hinges,  edge  tools,  and  cast  - 
iron  works  of  almost  every  description.  Enamel 
painting  is  also  extensively  carried  on,  ami  it  has 
a soap  manufactory.  A Valuable  potter’s  earth 
is  obtained  in  the  vicinity,  in  which  an;  also 
several  corn  mills.  A branch  of  the  Birmingham 
canal  approaches  within  a short  distance  of  tho 
town  on  the  one  hand,  ami  the  Grand  Junction 
railway  on  the  other.  The  local  authority  is 
vested  in  a constable  chosen  at  the  manorial 
court,  held  here  annually:  a court  of  requests  is 
opened  occasionally,  for  the  recovery  of  debts 
under  54  Market-day,  Wednesday ; fuirs,  twice  a 
year,  for  cattle  and  pedlerv. 

WEIMAR  (GRAND  DUCHY  OF  SAXE  ),  a 
state  of  Central  Germany,  the  most  important  of 
the  minor  Saxon  states,  consisting  of  several  de- 
tached portions  of  territory,  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  the  dominions  of  Prussia’,  and  on  the  other  sides 
by  Bavaria,  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  the  duchies  of 
Coburg,  ami  Meiningen.  Total  area,  1,421  sq.m.; 
pop.  273,252  in  1861.  The  grand  duchy  is  sub- 
divided into  the  circles  of  Weimar,  Neuitadt,  and 
Eisenach.  The  greater  part  of  the  country  lie- 
longs  to  what  is  called  the  Th'dringcrtculil , oc 
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Tlmrinpinn  forest,  and  to  the  basins  of  the  Elbe 
r.ml  Weser;  it#*  principal  rivers  being  the  11m, 
Sank*,  White  Els  ter,  ami  Unstrut.  Agriculture  is 
•lie  principal  occupation  of  the  inhaba. ; the  soil, 
consisting  of  a clayey  loam  upon  a calcareous 
basis,  is  moderately  fertile.  Owing  to  the  minute 
subdivision  of  the  land,  the  occupiers  are  for  the 
most  part  poor.  They  live  harder  than  day  la- 
I tourer*,  and,  despite  their  industry  and  economy, 
are  often  unable  to  increase  their  resources.  In 
the  vicinitv  near  Weimar  the  soil  is  a rich  black 
mould,  pnxlucing,  notwithstanding  its  defective 
culture,  very  superior  cr«»|*s.  The  villages  in  this 
part  of  the  duchy  are  thickly  placed  and  populous, 
but,  in  consequence  of  the  smallness  of  the  farms 
there  is  a great  scarcity  of  entile.  Of  late  years, 
however,  the  rearing  of  cattle  has  liecn  a good 
deal  more  attended  to;  and  the  stock  of  sheep 
has  been  greatly  increased  in  consequence  of  the 
ready  and  advantageous  market  for  wool  afforded 
in  England.  (lame  is  extremely  plentiful,  and  the 
woods  comprise  alnuit  one  million  Prussian  morgen 
of  land.  Most  of  the  j>easants'  houses  are  built  of 
timlier. 

Coal  and  salt  are  both  raised,  the  former  in  no 
great  quantities,  but  the  production  of  the  latter, 
at  Krciiburg,  may  amount  to  1,100.000  11m.  a 
year.  Iron  and  manganese  are  the  chief  metallic 
products.  Manufactures  are  not  very  important: 
woollen  cloths,  carpets,  hosiery,  linen  stuffs,  iron, 
hardware,  aiul  tobacco  pipes,  arc  the  principal  pro- 
ducts. There  are  a good  many  breweries  and  dis- 
tilleries. Manufacturing  industry  is  most  active 
in  the  circle  of  Eisenach. 

The  gove-mment  is  a limited  monarchy ; and 
the  royal  family  of  Weimar  took  the  lead  In  Ger- 
many after  the  peace,  in  introducing  a free  repre- 
sentative system  in  their  dominions.  The  con- 
stitution of  the  grand  duchy  was  granted  May  5, 
JHlO.  hut  slightly  altered  by  the  law  of  October 
lf>,  1849.  According  to  this  charter  the  legislative 
power  is  vested  in  a house  of  parliament  repre- 
sented by  one  chamlier.  It  is  conqmsed  ot  31 
members,  of  whom  10  are  chosen  by  the  proprie- 
tor* of  nohilinr  estates;  10  by  the  towns;  10 
others  by  the  inhabs.  of  rural  districts ; and  1 by 
the  senate  of  the  university  of  Jena.  At  the 
general  election,  which  takes  place  every  seventh 
year,  not  only  the  representatives  themselves  arc 
chosen, hut  likewise  a substitute  for  every  memlier, 
who  has  to  take  hi*  place  in  case  of  illness,  death, 
or  prolonged  absence.  'Hie  ten  memlier*  for  the 
nobility  are  elected  directly  by  all  proprietors  of 
rittergiltcr,  or  jmble  estates,  even  ladies  being 
allowed  to  Vote.  In  the  representation  of  towns 
and  rural  districts  the  mode  of  election  is  indirect. 
The  whole  lx*dy  of  voters  in  a town  choose  a cer- 
tain number  of  delegates,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
to  even’  50  houses,  and  these  deputies  elect  the 
member  for  the  place.  To  bo  a member  for  a town 
a projierty  qualification  of  about  501.  per  annum 
is  requisite,  which  rises  to  76/.  in  the  case  of  the 
two  cities  of  Weimar  and  Eisenach.  The  election 
of  members  for  the  rural  districts  takes  place  in 
the  same  manner  as  that  for  the  towns;  but  the 
choice  of  members  is  limited,  inasmuch  as  they 
must  belong  to  the  same  class  as  Die  electors. 
Neither  two  brothers,  nor  father  and  son,  are 
capable  of  sitting  in  the  chamber  at  the  same 
lime.  The  president  of  the  chamber  is  an  earl- 
marshal.  elected  by  the  deputies  of  the  nobility, 
who  is  assisted  by  two  vice-presidents,  chosen  by 
ami  from  among  the  representatives  of  towns  and 
rural  districts.  The  chamlM'r  meets  even’  three 
years,  and  a standing  committee  of  nine  members 
continues  to  sit  during  the  adjournment.  During 
the  session  the  members  have  an  allowance  of  four 


thnlers,  or  11s.  fid.  per  day,  besides  a moderate 
sum  for  travelling  expenses.  The  ]K)wcrs  of  the 
chnmlH»r  extend  to  all  the  branches  of  legislation, 
and  its  consent  is  indi*j*ensable  to  the  validity  of 
all  orders  and  decrees  of  the  government. 

The  ministry  is  in  Direo  departments,  those  of 
justice,  finance,  and  public  instruction.  There 
are  courts  of  primary  jurisdiction  in  the  princi- 
pal towns,  ntid  courts  of  ap|ieal  in  Weimar  and 
Eisenach,  in  which,  with  \Voida  and  Deruibach, 
arc  also  criminal  courts ; all  having  apjical 
to  the  supreme  court  of  Jena,  which  is  also  the 
supreme  tribunal  for  the  states  of  Snxe-<  Viburg, 
Meimngen,  and  Reus*.  Public  education  is  no- 
where in  Germany  so  widely  diffused,  and  so  well 
attended  to,  as  in  Saxe- Weimar.  The  budget  is 
granted  by  the  chamber  for  a period  of  three  years. 
That  frotn  1803  to  1805  comprises  an  annual  in- 
come of  1,658,608  thalers,  or  248*8084,  and  an 
nnuual  expenditure  of  1,654.558  thalers,  or  248,1 8*)/. 
leaving  a surplus  of  4,110  thalers,  or  619/.,  for  the 
year.  The  chief  items  of  revenue  are,  per  annum, 
— Indirect  taxes,  445,115  thalers;  income-tax, 
250,610  thalers;  and  domains  and  forests,  428,230 
thalers.  Under  expenditure,  the  largest  sums  go 
for — civil  list  of  the  grand-duke,  280,000  thalers; 
public  debt,  230,917  thalers;  and  army,  203,186 
tinders.  The  public  debt  nmounted  to  4,560,000 
thalers,  or  684,000/.,  on  Jaminrv  1,  1862. 

Saxe- Weimar  lias  to  contribute  3,350  troops — 
3,316  infantry  and  34  artillerymen — to  the  army 
of  the  Confederation.  The  number,  however,  is 
seldom  kept  in  full  force.  Saxe-Wcimar  holds 
the  15th  [dace  in  the  Confed.,  having  one  vote  in 
the  full  diet,  and  with  Saxe-Coburg,  Meiuingon, 
and  Altenburg,  one  in  the  committee. 

WEIMAR,  a city  of  Central  Germany,  cap.  of 
the  above  grand  duchy,  and  the  usual  residence 
of  the  grand  duke,  on  the  Ilm,  an  affluent  of  the 
Saale,  104  m.  W.  by  S.  Dresden,  and  116  m.  SE. 
Hanover,  and  136  m.  SW.  Berlin,  on  the  railway 
from  Re  rim  to  Eisenach.  Pop.  13,887  in  1861. 
The  city,  which  is  partially  surrounded  with  walls, 
though  irregularly  laid  out.  has  several  good 
streets  and  handsome  houses;  and  deserves  to 
rank  with  German  towns  of  the  second  order. 
The  Ilm,  which  flows  along  its  E.  side,  is  crossed 
by  3 bridges ; it  traverses  the  centre  of  the  ducal 
nark,  the  chief  promenade  of  the  inhah*. ; and 
has,  on  or  near  its  W.  bank,  the  ducal  palace  and 
niews,  the  riding-house,  roihe  achUm*  or  red  castle, 
public  library,  and  several  other  public  buildings, 
rbe  ducal  residence  is  a go<xl  building,  and  is 
tastefully  furnished  ; but  comfort  rather  than  mag- 
nificence was  the  object  of  the  late  grand  duke, 
by  whom  it  was  built.  The  town  church  has  a 
large  organ  ; an  altar-piece  of  the  Crucitixion,  by 
Luke  Cranach,  in  which  arc  intrtxluced  portraits 
of  his  friend*  Luther  and  Melancthnn,  and  of  him- 
self; and  monumenrs  to  Herder,  and  numerous 
members  of  the  ducal  family  interred  here.  In 
the  pnrk  is  a handsome  temple  containing  some 
beautiful  arabesques,  and  a portrait  by  Angelica 
Kauffman.  An  avenue  from  this  promenade  con- 
ducts to  the  Bclviderc,  a summer  palace  of  the 
grand  duke,  aliout  2 m.  distant. 

If  Dresden  be  the  Florence,  Weimar  was  once 
fairly  entitled  to  tie  called  the  Athens  of  Germany; 
having  been  the  residence  of  Wielnnd,  Schiller, 
Giiethe,  and  Herder,  invited  thither  by  the  late 
grand  duke.  GtScthe  and  Schiller  are’  buried  in 
the  new  cemetery,  one  on  each  side  their  patron. 
During  their  superintendence,  the  theatre  at 
Weimar  wns  among  the  most  celebrated  in  Ger- 
many ; and  its  oj>era  is  still  very  well  conducted 
and  supported,  the  inhabs.  of  the  city  being  great 
lovers  of  music.  The  grand  ducal  library  holds  a 
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high  rank,  and  has  96,000  printed  volfc,  besides 
MSS.  It  is  open  to  the. public,  who  arc  even 
allowed  the  line  of  the  books  at  their  own  house?*. 
In  this  library  are  some  fine  busts  and  some 
painting*  by  A.  Dttrer.  One  of  the  principal 
objects  of  notice  in  Weimar  is  the  Ismdrs-Irulu*- 
tru-CompUnr , a vast  printing  and  publishing  es- 
tablishment, in  which  a great  number  of  persons 
are  employed  in  translating  such  foreign  works  ns 
are  likely  to  be  rend  in  Germany.  Weimar  is  the 
seat  of  nearly  all  the  superior  educational  institu- 
tions of  the  grand  duchy.  It  has  a famous  aca- 
demy, several  hospitals,  an  orphan  asylum,  and 
central  prison.  The  manufactures  of  Weimar  are* 
considerable : a few  linen  and  woollen  cloths. 
Ironwares,  paper,  and  l»cer  are  the  principal  pro- 
ducts. The  town  has  some  trade  in  com  and  wool. 
Weimar  was  the  birthplace  of  Kotzebue. 

WELLING  BO  lit >l)Gll,  a market  town  and  par. 
of  England,  co.  Northampton,  bund.  Ham  ford  shoe, 
on  the  slope  of  a hill,  10  m.  EXE.  Northampton, 
and  03  in.  N W.  London  by  Midland  railway.  Area 
of  par.  4,490  acres.  Pop.  of  do.  6,382  in  1801. 
The  town,  which  was  a place  of  some  consequence 
irt  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  consist.*  principally  of 
four  streets,  meeting  in  a market-place.  The 
bouses  are  built  of  red  sandstone,  and  the  town 
having  been  almost  wholly  destroyed  by  a tre- 
mendous tire  in  1738,  ha*  now  a comparatively 
modern  appearance.  The  church,  a large  edifice, 
with  a tower  and  spire,  is,  like  most  churches  in 
this  co,  of  a mixed  style.  It  is,  however,  richly 
decorated  with  carved  work : in  its  K.  window  is 
some  stained  glass,  and  on  each  side  of  the  chancel 
are  three  stalls  like  those  in  cathedral  choirs. 
Here  also  arc  places  of  worship  for  Baptists, 
Friend.*,  Wesley  ana,  and  other  dissenters.  The 
free  school,  founded  by  Edward  VI.,  ha*  an  income 
of  112/.  a year,  and  is  open  to  all  boys  belonging 
to  the  parish.  The  number  varies  from  12  to  20, 
who  are  taught  Latin  gratis,  but  who  pay  1/.  1«. 
a quarter  for  English,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 
The  governors  are  the  trustees  of  the  town  estate; 
the  right  of  appointing  the  master  and  usher  is 
vested  in  the  inhati*.  paying  taxes.  The  town 
estate,  yielding  an  income  of  350/.  a year,  partly 
sup[M)rts  the  free  school ; and  the  usher's  salary, 
with  a charity  school  for  the  primary  instruction  of 
60  children,  is  partly  dependent  on  Fisher’s  en- 
dowment of  137/.  10*.  a year.  There  are  several 
charities  for  supplying  bread  to  the  poor.  The 
manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  was  carried  on 
very  extensively  in  this  town  during  the  war, 
and*,  though  fallen  off,  still  continues  to  lie  its 
staple  business.  The  com  market,  on  Wednesdays, 
is  considerable. 

Wellingborough  derived  its  name  from  the  wells 
or  mineral  springs  around  it,  which  formerly  en- 
joyed such  celebrity  that,  in  1626,  Charles  I.  and 
his  queen  resided  here  in  tents  for  a considerable 
period  that  they  might  drink  the  water*  pure 
from  their  source.  The  co.  magistrates  hold  pettv 
sessions  f«»r  the  division  weekly  in  the  town  hall. 
Fairs,  Easter  and  Whit  Wednesday,  and  Oct,  29, 
for  live  stock  and  cheese. 

WELLINGTON,  a market  town  and  par.  of 
England,  co.  Salop,  head  of  a div.  of  Bradford 
hundred,  on  the  ancient  Watling  Street,  10  m.  E. 
Shrewsbury,  and  151  m.  NW.  I»ndnti  bv  North 
Western  railway.  Area  of  par.,  which,  besides 
the  town,  includes  6 townships,  7,950  acres.  Pop. 
of  do.,  12,998  in  1861.  The  town  consists  mostly 
of  narrow  streets ; hut,  of  late  year*,  these  have 
been  much  improved,  and  are  mostly  lined  with 
well  built  houses.  The  par.  church  1*  a handsome 
structure  of  freestone  with  cast-iron  pillar*,  the 
window  frames  being  also  of  iron.  Here  arc 
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several  dissenting  places  of  worship,  free  ami  na- 
tional schools,  and  some  almshouses  and  several 
minor  charities.  Near  the  town  are  chalvltoate 
and  sulphureous  spring*,  frequented  by  visitors. 
Most  of  the  inhabs.  of  the  par.  arc  employed  in 
working  coal  and  iron  mines,  and  limestone 
quarries ; and  there  are  in  the  par.  many  smelting 
furnace*,  wrought  by  machinery,  with  nail-works 
and  glass-works.  Malting  and  some  trade  in 
timlier  are  also  carried  on.  The  town  is  governed 
by  a mayor  and  2 constables,  np|tointed  annually 
at  a roayorial  court,  who  hold  petty  sessions 
weekly,  and  a court  of  record  for  debts  under  20/. 
at  specified  times.  Markct-dav,  Thursday,  Fairs, 
four  times  yearly,  for  cattle  and  stock. 

Wkujxotox,  a market  town  ami  parish  of 
England,  co.  Somerset,  hunt!.  Kingsbury  West,  on 
the  railway  from  Bath  to  Exeter,  46  m.  SW.  the 
former.  Area  of  parish,  4,830  acres.  Pop.  of  do. 
6,006  in  1861.  The  town  is  regularly  laid  out, 
ami  has  been  mostly  rebuilt  during  last  century  : 
it  princi|ia)ly  consists  of  two  spacious  thorough- 
fares, crossing  each  oilier  at  right  angles,  the 
main  street  Iwiug  about  } m.  in  length.  The 
church  at  the  N.  entrance  is  a handsome  structure 
of  mixed  architecture,  110  ft.  in  length  ami  50  ft. 
in  breadth,  comprising  a nave,  chancel,  two  aisles, 
and  two  small  ehajiels.  At  it*  W.  end  is  a tine 
embattled  tower,  100  ft.  in  height,  crowned  with  a 
turret  and  pinnacles.  Within  an*  several  monu- 
ments, including  a magnificent  tomb  in  honour  of 
Sir  John  Popham,  chief  justice  of  England  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  and  a great  benefactor  of  the 
town,  and  a new  altar-piece  ranking  among  the 
finest,  in  the  W.  of  Kugland.  A very  elegant 
chapel-of-cn.*e,  of  Grecian  architecture,  has  been 
erected  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  town,  and  there 
are  chapels  for  Baptists,  Independents,  Wesleyan s, 
and  Friends,  the  latter  being  here  a very  nume- 
rous sect.  Several  schools  are  attached  to  the 
various  meeting-houses,  and  there  are  endowed 
almshouse*  for  both  sexes,  founded  by  Sir  John 
Popham,  with  some  minor  charities.  A new  mar- 
ket-house, over  which  is  the  town-hall,  was  erected 
in  the  centre  of  the  town  in  1832. 

Wellington  had  formerly  a flourishing  manu- 
facture of  woollen  goods,  but  it  is  now  much 
fallen  off.  It  still,  however,  produces  druggets 
and  serges,  and  has  a small  manufacture  of  earth- 
enware. The  corn  market  on  Thursday  is  large 
and  well  attended.  Wellington  is  governed  by 
a bailiff  and  sulKmlinato  officers  chosen  at  the 
annual  manorial  court. 

This  town  enjoys  the  distinction  of  having 
successively  conferred  on  Arthur  Wellesley  (third 
son  of  the  second  Earl  of  Momington),  the  great- 
est of  English  generals,  the  titles  of  viscount, 
earl,  marquis,  ami  duke.  An  obelisk,  upward* 
of  120  ft.  in  height,  lias  nl**o  been  erected  in 
honour  of  the  illustrious  duke,  on  a lofty  hill 
about  3 m.  SE.  from  the  town. 

WELLS,  a city,  and  a pari,  and  man.  bor. 
of  England,  co.  Somerset,  bund.  Wells  Forum,  at 
the  S.  foot  of  the  Mcndip  Hills,  17  in.  SW.  Bath, 
and  134  m.  W.  Ixmdon  by  Great  Western  railway. 
Pop.  of  city.  4,648  in  1861.  It  is  situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  large  par.  of  St.  Cuthhert,  which 
contains  numerous  hamlets,  and  has  an  area  of 
aiiotit  14,000  acres.  The  pari,  amt  mun.  bor., 
which  are  now  co-extensive,  do  not,  however, 
include  the  whole  par.  of  St.  Cuthliort,  hut  com- 
prise only  the  old  city,  the  liberty  of  St.  Andrew, 
and  sonic  additional  (tortious.  The  city  consist.* 
mostly  of  four  principal  streets,  named  from  the 
four  vcreleries  into  which  it  is  divided.  They  are 
well  paved  niul  lighted,  and  have  many  good 
houses.  The  market-place,  an  extensive  area, 
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communicating  bv  an  ancient  gateway  with  the  1 
cathedral -close,  has  in  it  the  town-ball  and  a 
handsome  public  conduit,  by  which  the  city  is 
well  supplied  with  water.  The  great  objects  of 
interest  in  Wells  are  its  tine  ecclesiastical  edifices. 
The  cathedral,  at  the  E.  extremity  of  the  city,  is 
not  only  one  of  the  most  perfect  in  its  original 
plan,  but  is  more  complete  as  respects  its  ap- 
pendages than  any  other  in  the  kingdom.  It  was  | 
principally  designed  in  the  early  part,  of  the  reign  t 
of  Henry  III.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  across.  ■ 
from  the  intersection  of  which  rises  a large  qua- 
drangular tower  178  ft.  in  height.  'Hie  W.  front, 
150  ft.  in  breadth,  is  flanked  by  two  smaller 
towers,  each  130  ft.  in  height:  the  total  length  of 
the  church,  from  E.  to  W.,  is  about  380  ft.;  its 
breadth,  131  ft.  The  situation  of  this  edifice  and 
the  adjoining  palace  is  beautiful;  and  though  no 
whole  side,  except  the  W.  front,  is  visible  in  any 
one  view,  the  cathedral  is  well  displayed  from 
several  points,  particularly  the  north-west.  As  : 
at.  Peterborough,  the  palace  ami  several  other  ( 
buildings  adjoin  the  cathedral,  and  add  much  to 
its  general  appearance.  The  character  of  a large 
portion  of  the  building  is  early  English,  with  por-  [ 
tions  of  the  two  later  styles,  which  are  very  beau-  ; 
tifnlly  accommodated  in  their  forms  to  the  older 
parts'  The  nave  ami  transepts,  and  part  of  the 
towers,  are  early  English ; the  W.  front  is  re- 
markably rich  in  niches  and  statues,  ami  not  less 
so  in  shafts  and  other  small  ornaments  appro- 
priate  to  the  style.  The  lower  parts  of  the  sides 
of  the  western  towers  are  similarly  enriched,  but 
the  whole  of  the  remaining  exterior  of  the  build- 
ing is  rather  plain  than  otherwise;  the  up]>cr 
parts  of  all  the  towers  are  much  later  than  the 
lower,  and  much  accommodated  to  the  earlier 
portions  as  to  lines  and  forms.  The  eastern  part 
of  the  cross  and  the  chapter-house  are  of  deco- 
rated character,  ami  remarkably  elegant.  The 
cloisters  are  perpendicular:  the  nave  and  tran- 
septs, and  a north  porch  out  of  the  nave,  present 
an  early  English  arrangement  very  remarkable 
for  simplicity  and  elegance.  There  arc  various 
excellent  portions  of  stone  screen-work,  chapels, 
and  monuments,  and  some  stained  glass,  the  effect 
of  which  Is  peculiarly  good.  This  cathedral  is 
very  rich  in  details  of  the  best  as  well  as  the 
most  singular  kinds,  and,  in  point  of  composition, 
some  of  its  best  parts  yield  to  no  edifice  in  the 
kingdom.  The  bishop’s  palace,  though  it  has  been 
altered,  and,  in  some  parts,  much  modernised, 
contains  some  fine  portions,  an  early  decorated 
chapel,  ami  some  parts  of  curlier  date.  Taken 
altogether,  the  palace  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
remains  in  the  kingdom.  The  gates  and  other 
buildings  in  the  precincts  of  the  cathedral  deserve 
careful  examination. 

Wells  was  first  erected  into  a bishop’s  sec  in 
905.  In  the  12th  century  it  was  united  to  the 
abbev-church  at  Hath ; but  the  writ  of  conge 
tTelirt  for  the  election  of  the  bishop  is  still  ad- 
dressed to  the  dean  ami  chapter  of  Wells.  The 
chapter  consists  of  a dean  and  G other  canons, 
4 priest-vicars,  and  42  prel>endarics.  Wolscy  and 
Laud  were  bishops  of  this  see.  St.  Cuthbert’s 
church  is  a handsome  perpendicular  edifice ; but 
its  principal  feature  is  its  tower,  one  of  the  finest 
of  the  kind.  The  living,  a vicarage  in  the  gift 
of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Wells,  is  worth  564/.  a 
year.  There  arc  also  places  of  worship  for  In- 
dependents, Baptists,  ami  Wesleyan*.  Here  is  a 
collegiate  school,  under  the  patronage  of  the  dean  l 
and  chapter,  and  a united  charity-school,  founded  i 
in  1654,  which  affords  instruction  and  clothing, 
to  34  boys  and  20  girls,  and  has  nn  income  of 
514/,  a year.  Under  the  town-hall  is  a hospital, 


founded  and  endowed  in  the  16th  century,  for 
aged  men  ami  women,  which  has  now  on  income 
of  above  860/.  a year,  and  80  inmates.  There  are 
numerous  other  charities,  including  several  well- 
endowed  almshouses.  Several  manufactures  that 
were  formerly  carried  on  in  the  town  have  either 
ceased  altogether  or  have  greatly  declined,  and 
that  of  silk  has  been  wholly  given  up.  Much 
of  the  property  of  the  city  belongs  to  the  eccle- 
siastical or  the  city  corporations,  which  cannot 
grant  long  leases,  and  give  no  encouragement  to 
building.  The  corn-market,  which  used  to  1ms 
very  considerable,  has  materially  declined,  but 
the  market  for  cheese  Is  still  one  of  the  roost 
considerable  in  the  W.  of  England.  The  trade  of 
the  place  is  mostly,  however,  confined  to  the  retail 
supply  of  the  in  links. 

The  earliest  charter  of  Wells  dates  from  the  3rd 
of  John  ; but  the  governing  charter,  previously  to 
the  Mun.  Reform  Act,  was  granted  by  Eliza- 
beth. By  the  last-mentioned  statute,  the  town 
is  governed  by  a mayor,  3 other  aldermen,  and  12 
councillors.  A court  of  quarter- sessions,  the  juris- 
diction of  which  is  confined  to  cases  of  misde- 
meanour, is  held  4 times  a year;  but  it  is  merely 
a matter  of  form,  all  trials  being  referred  to  the 
co.  assize-court,  and  the  court  of  record  bos  also 
fallen  into  disuse.  The  co.  assizes  are  held  alter- 
nately here  and  at  Taunton.  Wells  has  returned 
two  meins,  to  the  11.  of  C.  since  the  rvign 
of  Edward  I. ; the  right  of  voting,  down  to  the 
Keform  Act,  having  been  vested  in  the  mayor, 
masters,  burgesses,  and  persons  admitted  to  the 
freedom  of  the  city,  which  was  obtainable  by 
birth,  marriage,  or  apprenticeship.  Registered 
electors,  295  in  1865.  It  is  also  a polling-place  for 
the  E.  division  of  the  co.  Markets,  Wednesday 
and  Saturday,  amt  every  fourth  Saturday  a largo 
market  for  corn,  cattle  and  cheese.  Fairs,  five  times 
a year,  mostly  for  cattle,  horses,  and  pcdlery. 

Wbuj,  a sea-port  town  and  par.  of  England, 
co.  Norfolk,  bund.  N.  Green  hoc,  on  a small  creek, 
about  1 m.  from  the  sea,  28  m.  NW.  Norwich,  on 
the  Great  Eastern  railway.  Area  of  j>ar.  2,250 
acres.  Pop.  of  do.  3,464*  in  1861.  The  town 
consists  principally  of  two  streets,  only  partially 
paved.  The  par.  church,  a spacious  edifice  built 
mostly  of  Hint,  with  a lofty  embattled  tower,  has 
some  curious  sculpture  and  paintings.  Here  are 
several  dissenting  chapels : a free  school  for  60 
poor  children,  supported  by  a jwirt  of  Ringar’a 
endowment  in  1678  of  120/.  a year,  and  other 
endowed  charities  to  the  amount  of  66/.  a year  for 
the  general  relief  of  the  poor.  The  town  has  a 
neat  theatre  ami  a subscription  library.  The  har- 
bour of  Wells  is  indifferent,  and  apt  to  be  choked 
up  with  shifting  sands,  hut  it  has  been  consider- 
ably improved  of  late  years,  through  the  exertions 
of  the  harbour  commissioners. 

The  principal  trade  consists  in  the  shipment  of 
com  aud  malt,  and  in  the  import  of  coals  ami 
timber.  There  belonged  to  the  port,  on  the  l»t 
of  Jan.,  1864,  76  sailing  vessels  under  50,  and  73 
above  50  tons,  besides  three  small  steamers,  of  an 
aggregate  burden  of  37  tons.  The  customs  duties 
amounted  to  122/.  in  1863.  Oyster  fishing  gives 
employment  to  a considerable  number  of  persona. 
Petty  sessions  for  the  bunt),  are  held  once  a fort- 
night, and  courts  leet  ami  l>nron  once  a year. 
Fair.  Shrove  Tuesday,  The  races  formerly  held 
at  Wells  are  now  discontinued. 

Alioiit  8 m.  W.  from  the  town  is  Holkham,  the 
magnificent  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  ami  the 
country  in  the  vicinity  affords  some  of  the  beat 
specimens  of  what  is  called  the  Norfolk  system  of 
fanning. 

WELSHPOOL,  a ]>arl.  and  mun.  bor.,  market 
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town,  an<l  par.  of  Wales,  co.  Montgomery,  hands. 
Pool  and  Caune,  on  a branch  of  the  Ellesmere 
canal,  about  $ m.  W.  from  the  Severn,  16  ni.  W. 
Shrewsbury,  and  107  m.  NW.  London  by  Great 
Western  railway.  Pop.  of  pari.  bor.  5,004  in  1864. 
The  |»arl.  bor.,  which  was  formerly  much  larger, 
may  now  be  considered  as  nearly  co-extensive 
with  the,  par.,  but  the  mun.  bor.  is  of  much 
smaller  extent.  It  is  principally  in  a hollow,  but 
partly  also  on  the  acclivity  of  an  eminence  lead- 
ing towards  Powys  park  and  castle,  a little  S. 
from  the  town,  but  included  within  the  pari.  bor. ; 
it  is  well  lighted  with  gas,  ami  consists  of  one 
long  and  wide  street,  intersected  bv  others  of 
smaller  dimensions,  all  well  paved,  and  well  sup- 
plied with  water.  The  houses,  which  are  of  brick, 
nave  an  unusual  degree  of  regularity  for  this  part 
of  the  country,  the  town  being,  on  the  whole, 
neat,  cheerful,  and  English  looking.  The  church 
of  St.  Mary,  rebuilt  in  1774.  is  a sjiacious  edifice, 
in  the  pointed  style,  with  a lofty  square  tower;  it 
is  situated  at  the  base  of  au  eminence,  on  which 
is  the  churchyard,  which  in  some  parts  overtops 
the  church,  and  commands  a line  view  of  the 
town  and  adjacent  country.  The  living,  a vicar- 
age in  the  gift  of  the  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  is 
worth  273/.  a year  net,  A new  and  handsome 
church  on  the  W.  side  of  the  town  has  been 
erected  on  a site  given  by  lard  Powys.  Here 
also  are  places  of  worship  for  Baptists,  Inde- 
pendents, Calvinists,  and  Weslcyans.  The  co. 
hall,  in  the  centre  of  the  main  street,  is  a hand- 
some brick  building,  with  a colonnade.  The  co. 
hall,  on  the  second  floor,  is  64  ft.  in  length  by  25 
ft.  in  breadth,  and  18  ft.  in  height.  Underneath 
is  a spacious  com  market  and  a court  room  for  the  | 
co.  assizes.  A national  school  for  both  sexes,  iti  i 
which  250  children  are  instructed,  was  opened  in  j 
1821 ; and  it  has  also  a free  school  with  a small 
endowment,  almshouses  for  eight  females,  a dis- 
pensary, ami  several  charitable  bequests  for  the ' 
education  of  children  and  the  distribution  of 
charity  among  the  poor. 

From  1782  to  1834  Welshpool  was  the  chief  I 
market  in  North  Wales  for  the  sale  of  Welsh  1 
flannels  ; but  in  the  latter  year  the  greater  part  of ! 
the  trade  was  transferred  to  Newtown.  The  I 
flannel  manufacture  carried  on  here  is  not  <>f  much 
importance.  Flannel  markets  are  still  held  once 
a fortnight,  but  the  business  is  mostly  conducted 
by  private,  sales.  Malting  is  carried  on  to  a con- 
siderable extent,  and  there  are  several  rather  large 
tanneries.  The  Severn  is  navigable  to  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  town,  and  by  means  of  the 
Ellesmere  canal  it  communicates  with  the  Bir- 
mingham and  Chester  canal  lines.  Under  the 
Mun.  Reform  Act  the  town  is  governed  by  four 
aldermen  and  twelve  councillors ; it  1ms  a com- 
mission of  the  peace,  petty  sessions  for  the  bund, 
of  Caune,  a court  leet,  and  is,  twice  a year,  the  , 
seat  of  the  co.  assizes. 

Welshpool  was  formerly  joined  with  Mont- ; 
gomery  in  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise, ; 
hut  was  disfranchised  in  1728.  Under  the  Re- 
form Act,  however,  it  has  been  again  reinvested  | 
with  the  franchise,  and  is  united  with  Llanidloes, 
Llnnfyllin,  Machynlleth,  Montgomery,  and  New- 
town, in  returning  one  mem.  to  the  11.  of  C. 
Reg.  electors,  in  the  united  bora.  954  in  1865. 
About  1 tii.  to  the  S.  is  Powys  Castle,  the  magni-  i 
ficent  seat  of  earl  l’owvs.  It  stands  on  an  ele-  i 
vated  site,  in  the  centre  of  an  extensive  and 
finely -wooded  park.  The  principal  entrance  is  a 
gateway  between  two  massive  round  towers.  It  j 
has  in*  front  two  immense  terraces  rising  one ' 
alatve  another,  the  ascent  to  the  castle  being  by  a 
vast  flight  of  steps.  It  is  superbly  fitted  up,  and  ! 
You  IV. 
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has  many  fine  pictures  and  works  of  art,  including 
several  pieces  of  sculpture  from  Herculaneum.  In 
the  vicinity  are  the  Freiddyn  Hills,  on  the  loftiest 
of  which  an  olielisk  has  been  erected  in  honour  of 
lord  Rodney. 

WEM,  a market  town,  par.,  and  township  of 
England,  co.  Salop,  bund.  Bradford,  on  the  Roden, 
a tributary  of  the  Severn,  1 1 m.  N.  by  E.  Shrews- 
bury. Area  of  j>ar.  13,330  acres.  Pop.  of  do. 
3,802  in  1861.  The  town  consists  principally  of 
one  spacious  street,  from  which  several  smaller 
streets  branch  oft*.  The  par.  church,  a handsome 
edifice,  has  a loftv  tower  and  n fine  chancel ; the 
living,  a valuable  rectory,  with  a curacy,  worth 
1,767/.  a year,  is  in  the  gift  of  the  Duke  of  Cleve- 
land. The  market  house  is  a neat  brick  and  stone 
building,  and  in  one  of  its  rooms  courts  leet  are 
held,  at  which  the  two  bailiffs  governing  the  town 
are  chosen.  The  free  school,  founded  in  1651  by 
sir  T.  Adams,  a native  of  the  town,  who  became 
lord  mayor  of  London,  and  who  also  founded  au 
Arabic  professorship  in  Cambridge,  has  a total  in- 
come of  about  340/.  a year,  and  two  of  Careswell's 
exhibitions  in  Bridgenorth  school.  There  are 
charities  making  provisions  for  the  poor,  but  to 
no  considerable  amount.  'Hie  inhabitants  of  the 
town  are  mostly  engaged  in  tanning  and  malt- 
ing. 

Horsley  supposes  that  Wem  occupies  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Rutunium;  it  formerly  had  a castle, 
but  of  this  edifice  nothing  remains.  The  manor 
of  Wem  having  come  into  possession  of  the  crown 
by  the  attainder  of  Philip,  earl  of  Arundel,  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  it  was  conferred  by  James  II. 
on  his  fitting  tool,  chancellor  Jeffries  of  bloody 
memory,  who  had  the  estate,  and  who  was  also 
created  baron  Wem.  Wycherley,  the  dramatist, 
was  bom  near  this  town  in  1640. 

WENDOVER,  a market  town  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, co.  Buckingham,  bund.  Avlesbury,  in  the 
vale  of  that  name,  32  m.  NE.  London.  Area  of 
par.  5.250  acres.  Pop.  of  do.  1,932  in  1861. 
The  town  is  inconsiderable,  ami  meanly  built ; 
but  notable  for  the  circumstance  of  its  having  en- 
joved,  from  the  21  James  I.  down  to  the  passing 
of  the  Reform  Act,  by  whom  it  was  disfranchised, 
the  privilege  of  sending  two  menu,  to  the  II.  of 
C.  The  right  of  election  was  nominal Iv  in  the 
housekeepers  not  receiving  alms  but  really  in  the 
lord  of  the  manor.  The  famous  John  Hampden 
(to  whose  family  the  manor  belonged)  represented 
Wendover  in  five  successive  parliaments.  The 
living,  a vicarage  worth  300/.  a year,  is  in  the 
gift  of  the  crown.  Petty  sessions  are  held  once  a 
fortnight,  and  courts  leet  and  baron  ore  also  held 
in  the  town. 

WEN  LOCK  (MUCH  or  GREAT),  a pari,  and 
munr.  bor.,  market  town,  and  par.  of  England, 
co.  Salop,  hand.  Wenlook,  on  a small  tributary  of 
the  Severn,  11  m.  SE.  Shrewsbury.  Area  of  par. 
8,420  acres.  Pop.  of  do.  2,494  in  1861.  The 
|>arl.  bor.  is  co-extensivc  with  the  large  district 
called  4 Wenlock  Franchise,’  consisting  of  sixteen 
parishes,  in  addition  to  that  uf  Much  Wenlock, 
the  whole  having,  in  1861,  a pop.  of  21,590.  The 
limits  of  the  old  ratine.  bor.  were  formerly  identi- 
cal with  those  of  the  pari.  bor. ; but  the  modem 
municipal  bor.  19  of  much  less  extent,  comprising 
only  the  three  pars,  of  Dawlev,  Madely,  and 
Broseley,  the  town  of  Wenlock  Itself  being  alto- 
gether excluded.  The  latter,  though  an  incon- 
siderable place,  and  indifferently  built,  lias  ^rae 
handsome  residences.  It  consists  chiefly  of  two 
streets,  the  houses  being  mostly  of  brick.  The 
church,  a spacious  edifice  in  the  Norman  and 
early  English  style,  has  a tower  surmounted  by  a 
spire  at  its  W.  extremity.  The  living,  a vicarage 
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worth  1 8W.  a year,  is  in  tho  pift  of  air  W.  W. 
Wynn.  It  haft  also  » Wealeyan  chapel,  * free  en- 
tjowftd  school  for  twelve  boys,  almshousos  for  four 
women,  an<l  several  minor  charities.  _ There  arc 
extensive  limestone  quarries  in  the  vicinity,  and 
copper  mines,  now  abandoned,  were  formerly 
wrought  to  n considerable  extent.  The  munic. 
bor.  is  divided  into  three  wants,  and  ia  governed 
bv  six  aldermen  and  twelve  councillors.  It  has 
a commission  of  the  peace,  which  is  o|iened  twice 
a year;  petty  sessions  once  a fortnight, or  oftener, 
if  required,  and  a court  of  record  also  once  a fort- 
night: the  last,  however,  haa  Utterly  fallen 
nearlv  into  disuse. 

Wenlock  received  its  first  charter  from  Edward 
IV.,  under  which  it  sent,  in  1478,  one  mem.  to  the 

H.  of  C. ; hut  Broseley  and  Little  Wenlock  being 
afterwards  added  to  the  1st.,  it  was  empowered  to 
return  two  moms.,  a privilege  it  has  since  con- 
tinued to  enjoy.  Previously  to  the  Reform  Act, 
the  franchise  was  vested  in  the  freemen  of  the 
bor.,  such  freedom  being  acquired  by  birth  or 
election.  Keg.  electors,  999  in  1805.  Wenlock 
probably  owed  its  origin  to  the  foundation  of  a 
famous  abbey,  of  which  the  ruins  still  exist,  a 
little  S.  from  the  town.  This  edifice,  founded  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  7th  century,  was  mostly  re- 
built, soon  after  the  Cnnqoist,  in  the  Norman  and 
early  English  styles.  Tire  entrance  from  Wen- 

I, . ck  was  by  a strong  gateway,  one  massive  tower 
of  which  is  still  standing.  Of  the  church,  which 
dates  from  1000,  a large  portion  of  the  S.  side  of 
the  nave,  tire  whole  S.  wing  of  the  transept,  seve- 
ral arches  on  the  X.,  anil  the  foundations  of  the 
choir  ami  I July  Chapel,  remain.  The  ruins  suffi- 
ciently attest  "the  former  magnificence  and  splen- 
dour iif  the  structure,  the  preeincta  of  which  in- 
cluded an  area  of  thirty  acres.  Its  revenues 
amounted,  at  the  dissolution,  to  401/.  a year. 

WEOBLY,  It  market  town  ami  i>ar.  of  England, 
CO.  Hereford,  hund.  Stretford,  10  m.  NW.  Here- 
ford. Area  of  par.  3,100  acrea.  I’op.  of  do.  8-19 
in  1801.  Tlio  town  consists  principally  of  one 

street,  having  several  modern  and  well-built  houses. 

The  church  is  a spacious  edifice,  to  which  are  at- 
tached two  or  three  ancient  hurinl-chapels.  The 
living,  a vicarage  worth  280/.  a year,  is  in  the  gift 
of  the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  A free  grammar-schisd, 
founded  in  1055.  affords  instruction  to  15  buys. 
Here  is  also  a national  school  for  both  sexes,  sup- 
ported by  subscription.  No  particular  branch  of 
industry  "is  carried  on  in  the  town,  which  indeed 
would  not  have  been  worth  notice,  but  lor  the  cir- 
cumstance of  its  having  sent  2 cum  to  the  1L  of 
C,  from  the  reign  of  Edwanl  111.  down  to  the 
pussing  of  the  Reform  Act,  by  which  it  was  dis- 
franchised. It  has  a market  ou  Thursdays,  but 
this  is  little  more  than  nominal 

WESEL  (lierm.  A 'itderurwO.  a frontier  and 
Strongly  fortified  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  reg. 
Duaseldorf,  circ.  Keen,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on 
tlie  Rhine,  where  it  receive#  the  Lippe,  20  m.  SE. 
(Jleves,  on  the  railway  from  Colugue  to  Amster- 
dam. Pop.  17,429  in  1801,  exclusive  of  garrison 
of  S 050  men.  Wesel  is  of  high  antiquity,  and  was 
formerly  one  of  the  llanse  Towns.  It  lias  some 
manufactures  of  cotton  and  woollen  stuffs,  leather, 
and  tobacco, with  distilleries:  its  port  is  convenient, 
and  packets  ply  regularly  between  it  and  Amster- 
dam. 1 1 s defences  have  been  a good  deal  strength- 
ened by  the  erection  of  Fort  BlUcher  on  the  oppo- 
site or  W.  tiank  of  the  Rhine. 

WESER  (an.  Fisuryi*),®  river  of  NW.  Hcrmany 
Us  embouchure  being  in  tlie  North  Sea,  and  its 
basin  having  that  of  tlie  Elbe  to  the  E„  the  Etna 
to  the  W.,  and  the  Rhine  and  Slayn  to  tlie  S\\ . 
and  S.  It  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Fulda 
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and  Werra.  The  former  of  these  river*  haa  its 
source  ill  the  Khongcbirge,  about  lat.  .*>0°  27*  X., 
and  long.  ltt°  E. ; and  traversing  the  electorate  of 
Hosse-Cassel,  it  passes  the  cities  of  Fulda  and 
Cassel.  The  W erra  rises  in  the  Thuringian  Fo- 
rest, in  about  the  same  lat.,  and  long.  1 1°,  and 
intersects  several  of  the  smaller  Saxon  territories, 
with  i>arta  of  Prussian  Saxony,  Hcsse-Casael,  and 
Hanover.  Both  have  a general  northerly  direction, 
and  unite  at  Minden,  near  the  solithcm  extremity 
of  the  Hanoverian  dotn.  The  combined  river,  or 
Water,  Hows  in  a N.  course,  though  with  nume- 
rous windings,  through  the  territories  of  Hesse- 
Caiiwel,  Prussian  Westphalia,  Brunswick,  Lippe- 
Dctinold,  Hanover,  Bremen,  and  Oldenburg,  falling 
into  the  North  Sea  by  a wide  estuary,  about  lat, 
53°  3(V  N.,  and  long.  8°  30'  E.  Ita  entire  length 
is  estimated  at  nearly  200  m. . Its  chief  affluents 
are  the  Aller  and  Wutuine.  The  Weser  is  of  con- 
siderable commercial  importance,  Bremen  being 
on  its  banks.  Vessels  drawing  7 ft.  water  navi- 
gate it  up  to  that  city,  and  it  is  navigable  for  boats 
nearly  to  its  commencement.  Vessels  drawing 
from  *13  to  H ft.  water  ascend  the  river  to  Vege- 
sack,  13  m.  below  Bremen.  Ships  of  large  size 
stop  at  Bremerlmfen,  whore  a new  harbour  has 
been  formed.  Besides  the  foregoing  towns,  SI  inden, 
Nienburg,  Kinteln,  and  Hameln  are  on  the  Weser, 
and  Hanover,  Brunswick,  aud  Oldenburg  are  on 
its  tributaries. 

WEST  BHOMWICH,  a market  town  nnd  par. 
of  England,  co.  Stafford,  bund.  Offlow,  on  the  high 
road  from  Birmingham  to  Liverpool,  5 no.  NNW. 
Birmingham,  and  133  m.  NW.  London,  by  Great 
Western  railway.  Pop.  of  par.  41,796  in  1861. 
Area  of  par.  5,380  acres.  This,  which  was  formerly 
an  inconsiderable  village,  has  increased  rapidly  in 
size  and  pop.,  in  consequence  of  its  situation  in  the 
centre  of  one  of  the  principal  coal  and  iron  districts 
of  the  empire,  and  of  the  grand  seat  of  the  hard- 
ware manufacture.  The  main  street,  nearly  2 m. 
in  length,  contains  some  good  houses ; but  the 
town  is,  for  the  most  part,  very  inregulnrly  hud  out, 
and  its  proximity  to  coal-pits,  gas,  and  iron  works 
gives  it  a black  and  very  unprepossessing  appear- 
ance. The  old  church  of  All  Saints,  on  an  emi- 
nence. in  the  XE.  part  of  the  town,  is  in  a mixed 
stvle  of  architecture,  aud  surmounted  by  a tower. 
The  living,  a perpetual  curacy,  worth  566/.  a year, 
is  in  the  gift  of  the  earl  of  Dartmouth.  Christ- 
church, a handsome  Gothic  edifice:,  erected  in  1822, 
is  a curacy  worth  330/.  a year.  Besides  a very 
tine  Bum.  Cath.  chaj>el,  there  are  various  places  of 
worship  for  Protestant  Dissenters,  and  a national 
and  some  other  schools.  The  gas  works  in  this 
town,  belonging  to  the  Staffordshire  and  Birming- 
ham Gas  Company,  are  probably  the  most  exten- 
sive of  any  in  existence.  They  supply  Birming- 
ham, Bilston,  Wednesbury,  and  a vdst  number  of 
other  towns  aud  villages  within  a radius  of  16  tn. 
Here  are  also  some  extensive  crown-glass  works, 
which,  with  the  gas  manufacture,  and  the  exten- 
sive collieries  in  the  vicinity,  furnish  tlie  chief 
occupation  of  the  labouring  classes.  The  Bir- 
mingham and  Dudley  canals,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  town,  give  it  the  benefit  of  very 
extensive  water  communications.  Market  day, 

1 Saturday.  E.  of  the  town  ia  Sandwell  Park,  the 
4 seat  of  the  earl  of  Dartmouth.  The  house  is  built 
on  the  site  of  a priory  of  Benedictine  monks, 
founded  in  the  reigu  of  Henry  I L,  of  which  some 
trifling  remains  may  still  be  seen. 

WE8TBUKY,  a pari,  and  munic.  bor.,  market 
town,  and  jar.  of  England,  co.  Wilts.,  blind.  West- 
burv,  at  the  NW.  extremity  of  Salisbury  Plain, 
22  m.  NW'.  Salisbury,  and  109  m.  W.  London  by 
Great  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  pari.  bor.  6,49a 
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in  18G1.  The  ancient  bor.  comprised  only  some 
portions  of  the  town,  but  the  modem  l*»r.  is  co- 
extensive with  the  par.  and  hand,  of  Westburv, 
having  an  area  of  11,340  acres.  The  town,  which 
is  insignificant  and  irregularly  built,  is  scattered 
over  a considerable  surface,  the  principal  street 
running  nearly  N.  and  S.  The  church,  an  old 
cruciform  structure,  has  a tower  rising  from  its 
centre,  and  some  tlne  monuments.  The  living,  a 
vicarage,  to  which  are  annexed  the  curacies  of 
liratton  and  Dilton,  worth  *2387.  a year,  is  in  the 
gift  of  the  precentor  of  Salisbury  cathedral.  Here 
are  several  Dissenting  chapels,  a national  school 
for  40  boys,  endowed  with  1,0007.  by  a benevolent 
burgess,  who  also  bequeathed  a like  sum  fur  the 
annual  clothing  of  20  poor  women.  The  town 
hall,  a handsome  building,  was  erected  in  1815, 
Westburv  and  its  vicinity  had  formerly  an  exten- 
sive woollen  manufacture,  but  this  lias  much  fallen 
off.  Some  malting  is  also  carried  on,  and,  upon 
the  whole,  the  trade  of  the  town,  such  as  it  is,  may 
be  considered  in  a thriving  state.  The  charter  by 
which  West  bury  wan  incorporated  is  not  extant; 
the  corporation,  by  which  it  has  till  lately  been 
governed,  consisted  of  a mayor,  recorder,  and  13 
capital  burgesses.  Westburv  returned  2 mems.  to 
the  H.  of  0.  from  the  27th  of  Henry  VI.  down  to 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  which  deprived  it 
of  1 mem.  Previously  to  the  Act  now  referred  to, 
the  franchise  was  vested  in  the  occupiers  of  61 
burgage  tenements  comprised  in  the  old  bor.  Keg. 
electors,  805  in  1865.  The  bor.  court,  held  an- 
nually on  the  2nd  of  Nov.,  is  the  only  court  held 
within  and  for  the  bor.  The  election  of  the  bor. 
oflicers  appears  to  be  its  princiy<al  duty. 

Westburv',  though  a place  of  considerable  an- 
tiquity, is  not  connected  with  any  historical  event 
of  im|>ortancc.  It  has  two  annual  fairs,  and  a 
nominal  market  every  Tuesday. 

WESTMEATH,  on  inland  co.  of  Ireland,  prov. 
Leinster,  having  N.  Cavan  and  Meath,  E.  the 
latter,  S.  King's  County,  and  W.  Roscommon  (from 
which  it  Is  separated  by  the  Shannon),  and  Long- 
I'onL  Area,  386,251  acres,  of  which  55,982  are  un- 
improved bog  and  mountain,  and  10,334  lakes. 
Surface  agreeably  diversified  with  woods,  lakes, 
streams,  hills,  and  hogs.  The  substratum  being 
limestone,  the  verdure  of  the  fields  is  remarkably 
fine,  and  the  soil  generally  excellent.  Projierty 
in  moderate-sized  estates.  leases  commonly 
granted  for  21  years,  and  a life.  Grazing-gruuuds 
extensive.  Tillage  farms  much  subdivided,  and 
husbandry,  in  most  respects,  similar  to  that  of 
Meath,  which  see.  Principal  rivers.  Shannon, 
Inny.  and  Ilnwna.  Westmeath  is  divided  into  12 
baronies  and  62  parishes,  and  returns  3 mems.  to  ! 
the  H.  of  C.f  viz.  2 for  the  co.,  and  1 for  the  bor. ! 
of  Athlone.  Registered  electors  for  the  co.  3,568 
in  1865.  At  the  census  of  1861,  the  co.  had  16,589 
inhab.  houses,  17,526  families,  and  90,879  inhabi- 
tants; while  in  1841,  Westmeath  had  24,002  in- 
hab. houses,  25,693  families,  and  141 ,300  inhab*. 

WESTMINSTER.  See  Loxdow. 

WESTMORELAND,  a marit.  co.  of  the  N.  of 
England,  having  N.  Cumberland,  Durham,  and 
Yorkshire,  S.  Lancashire  and  the  extremity  of 
Morccambe  Hay, and  W.  Lancashire.  Area,  487,680 
acres,  of  which  only  180,000  are  said  to  be  arable, 
meadow,  and  pasture.  It  is  what  its  name  (West- 
inoor-land)  imports,  a region  of  lofty  mountains, 
naked  hills,  and  black  barren  moors;  but  the 
valleys,  particularly  those  of  the  Eden  in  the  N., 
and  of  Kendal  in  the  S.,  are  fertile  and  well  eul-  . 
tivated.  The  agriculture,  state  of  property,  cha-  I 
rncter,  and  condition  of  the  occupiers  of  Westmore- 
land are  so  similar  to  those  of  Cumberland,  that 
the  statements  os  to  the  latter  may  be  applied, 
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with  very  little  variation,  to  the  former.  Average 
rent  of  land  the  lowest  of  any  in  England.  West- 
moreland almonds  in  slate  of  the  finest  qualitv, 
in  lead ; and,  in  some  few  places  on  its  S.  and  YV. 
borders,  there  are  coal  mines.  Principal  rivers, 
Eden,  Luue,  anti  Kent.  The  lakes  are  even  more 
celebrated  than  those  of  Cumberland : Windermere, 
on  its  W.  bonier,  is  the  most  extensive  lake  in 
England.  The  co.  is  divided  into  4 wards  and  82 
parishes.  It  returns 4 mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.,  viz., 

2 for  the  co.  and  2 for  the  bor.  of  Kendal  and  some 
adjoining  districts.  Reg.  electors  for  co.  4,237  in 
1865.  At  the  census  of  1861,  the  co.  had  11,793 
inhab.  houses,  with  60,916  inhabitants,  while  in 
1841,  Westmoreland  had  10,848  inhab.  houses,  and 
56,454  inhabs. 

WESTPHALIA,  prov.  containing  all  the  N. 
portion  of  the  Prussian  dominions  to  the  W.  of 
the  Weser,  having  N.,  Hanover;  E.,  the  latter, 
and  some  of  the  smaller  German  States;  S.,  the 
latter,  and  the  Prussian  prov.  of  th?  Rhine;  nn«i 
W.,  Holland.  Area,  7,771  sq.  m.  Pop.  1,617,722 
in  1861.  Principal  towns,  Munster,  Minden,  Pa- 
derborn,  Amsberg,  and  llamm.  It  is  divided  into 

3 regencies  and  these  again  info  37  circles. 
Principal  rivers,  Ems,  Weser,  Lippe.  Surfucc  in 
the  E„  NE.,  and  S.,  hilly  or  mountainous;  but  it 
is  level  in  the  middle  of  the  prov.,  and  in  the  N W. 
adjoining  Holland.  In  some  places  the  soil  is 
very  fertile,  but  there  are  some  extensive  marshes 
and  heaths.  Most  part  of  this,  as  well  as  of  the 
adjoining  prov.  of  the  Rhine,  is  divided  into  small 
farms,  the  occupiers  of  which  live  together  in 
villages.  The  rent  is  paid  sometimes  in  money, 
but  frequently  In  produce  or  services,  or  both. 
The  occupiers  are  a kind  of  copyholders,  their 
lands  descending  from  father  to  son.  The  Rhine 
provs.  being  in  possession  of  the  French,  when 
the  famous  edict  of  1811  was  published,  making 
copyholders  freeholders  in  the  old  states  of  the 
Prussian  monarchy,  it  did  not  apply  to  them. 
(See  Prussia.)  Principal  products,  corn,  flax, 
and  potat«>es.  It  is  also  productive  of  horses 
cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs.  'I  he  latter  furnish  the 
Westphalian  hams,  so  abundant,  and  so  excellent. 
There  is  also  great  plenty  of  game  and  honey. 
There  are  vast  beds  of  coal,  with  mines  of  iron, 
lead,  copper,  and  rock-salt,  with  salt  springs. 
Manufactures,  principally  linen,  cottons,  hard- 
ware, and  cutlery,  the  latter  being  largely  pro- 
duced at  Iscrlohn,  Dortmund,  Hagen,  and' other 
places;  with  paper,  spirits,  tobacco,  and  various 
other  articles. 

WESTPORT,  a sea-port  town  of  Ireland,  co. 
Mayo,  prov.  Galway,  on  a small  river  near  the 
S\V.  angle  of  Clew  Ray,  42  m.  N.  by  W.  Galway, 
and  135  m.  WNW.  Dublin.  Pop.  3,911  in  1861. 
This  is  a modem,  neat,  and  rather  nice-looking 
town.  It  occupies  a narrow  vAllev,  and  on  each 
side  and  parallel  to  the  stream  bv  which  it  is 
intersected  is  a street  planted  with  trees : the 
other  trees  branch  from  these  on  either  side,  and 
are  for  the  most  part  inconveniently  steep.  The 
par.  church  is  situated  within  Ixird*  Sligo's  park, 
immediately  adjoining  the  town,  and  it  has  also 
a large  Rom.  Gath.  chapel,  with  places  of  worship 
for  lYesbyterians  and  Methodist*,  several  schools, 
a barrack,  a market  house,  a linen-ball,  and  court- 
house. A manor  court,  with  jurisdiction  to  the 
amount  of  107.  sterling,  is  held  once  n month; 
general  sessions  in  April  and  October,  and  petty 
sessions  on  Thursdays.  It  is  also  a constabulary 
and  const-guard  station.  The  linen  trade  was*  at 
no  very  distant  period,  carried  on  extensively  in 
this  town  and  its  vicinity.  Latterly,  however, 
this  branch  of  industry  hns  greatly  declined,  and 
the  inhabe.  are  now  principally  de^iendent  on  the 
o G 2 
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lidicry,  and  on  tlie  export  of  com  and  provisions.  1 
The  port  and  corn  warehouses  are  situated  a little  [ 
below  the  town,  on  the  hay,  vessels  drawing  13  ft. ' 
water  coming  ohwe  to  the  quays,  (’lew  Bay  has 
at  its  mouth  Clare  bland,  on  the  most  northerly  j 
point  of  which  is  a lighthouse:  there  are  many  j 
small  islands  within  the  hay,  which,  in  many  j 
places,  affords  convenient  ami  secure  anchornge.  j 
Die  shipping  belonging  to  the  port  is  inconsider- 
able. 

Crongh  Patrick,  or  the  Reek,  rising  2,499  ft. 
alwjve  the  sea,  is  situated  immediately  on  the  S. 
ride  of  the  bay,  4 or  5 in.  SW.  from  the  town.  ' 
This  is  not  only  one  of  the  highest,  but  also  one  ( 
of  the  most  celebrated,  mountains  in  Ireland,  l»eing  1 
the  spot  where  St,  Patrick  is  said  to  have  collected 
the  snakes  and  other  venomous  reptiles  from  all 
parts  of  the  island,  and  from  which  he  precipitated 
them  head h mg  into  the  sea ! An  altar  or  cairn  is  j 
erected  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain  in  memory  ; 
of  this  grand  achievement,  and  it  continues  to  Ik* 
n frequent  place  of  pilgrimage  and  devotion.  The 
view  Iroin  the  summit  is  magnificent.  The  land 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  is  divided  into  very 
small  portions,  and  the  occupiers  are,  for  the  most 
part,  miserably  poor,  lx>ru  Sligo’s  park  or  tle- 
tncsne,  to  which  strangers  have  access,  is  very 
fine;  but  the  rest  of  his  immense  estate  is  but 
little  removed  from  a state  of  nature. 

WEXFORD,  a murit.  co.  of  Ireland,  prov. 
Leinster,  having  on  the  8.  and  K.,  St.  George’s 
Channel;  on  the  X.,  the  co.  of  Wicklow;  and  on 
the  W.,  Carlow,  Kilkenny,  and  Waterford  Har- 
bour, by  which  it  is  separated  from  Waterford. 
Area,  573,200  acres,  of  which  18,500  are  unim- 
proved mountain  and  h"g.  Surface,  pleasantly 
diver-ified ; climate  mild.  Soils  either  light  or 
stiff  days,  Profierty  in  pretty  considerable  estates : 
farms,  of  various  sizes;  but  there  is  less  of  the 
extreme  subdivision  of  land  in  this,  than  in  mo*t 
other  Irish  cos.  Dairies  numerous,  hut  badly 
managed;  some  districts  have  been  long  noted 
for  their  great  crops  of  barley.  Average  rent,  ot 
laud  in  general  is  too  highland  the  competition 
for  small  patches  is  carried  lieyond  all  reasonable 
Isamds.  The  barony  of  Forth,  occupying  the 
SW.  angle  of  Wexford,  differs  widely  from  the 
rest  of  the  co.,  ami  indeed,  from  every  other 
district  of  Ireland.  It  was  settled  at  a distant 
period  by  a colonv  from  South  Wales;  and,  till 
very  recently,  the  Welsh  language  was  spoken  by 
everyone,  aiul  is  still  understood  by  the  older 
inhahs.  The  people  are  industrious,  provident, 
peaceable,  and  cleanly.  The  farms  arc  small 
running  from  10  up  to  50  or  60  acres,  but  those 
from  30  to  40  are  most  common.  The  land  is 
clean,  and  well  cultivated;  the  crops  of  wheat 
and  beans,  both  of  which  are  extensively  grown, 
are  excellent,  ami  the  improved  Scotch  plough 
with  two  horses  is  in  universal  use.  The  farm- 
houses are  substantial,  and  the  cottages  clean  ami 
comfortable,  forming,  in  this  respect,  a striking 
contrast  with  those  in  most  other  parts  of  the  co. 
Persons  of  diflerent  religious  creed*  live  in  this 
barony  harmoniously  together.  Land  here,  as  in 
the  rest  of  the  co.,  very  high-rented.  Wexford 
has  neither  minerals  nor  manufactures  of  any  im- 
portance. Principal  rivers,  Slaney  and  Barrow. 
Wexford  is  divided  into  8 baronies,  and  142  pa- 
rishes, and  returns  4 moms,  to  the  H.  of  C.,  viz.  2 
for  the  co.,  and  I each  for  the  bora,  of  Wexford 
nml  New  lo  ss.  Registered  electors  for  the  co.. 
6 466  in  1865.  At  the  census  of  1861,  the  co.  had 
26  Oil  inhab.  houses,  28.830  families,  and  143,954  ! 
inhabitants;  while  in  1841  Wexford  had  33,607 
inhab.  houses,  36,594  families,  and  202,033  inhobs.  | 
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Ireland,  prov.  Leinster,  co.  Wexford,  of  which  it  is 
the  cap.,  at  the  mouth  of  the  estuary  of  the  Slaney  * 
on  the  W.  or  inner  side  of  Wexford  Haven,  67  m. 
S.  by  W.  Dublin,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
railway.  Pop.  12,015  in  1861.  The  town  is  built 
wholly  on  the  8.  side  of  the  river,  and  consists  of 
a row  of  houses  along  the  quay  fronting  the  hnr- 
bour,  of  a street  parallel  to  the  latter,  and  of  nume- 
rous cross  streets;  hut,  excepting  the  quay,  they 
are  mostly  narrow,  irregular,  ill-paved,  and  dirty. 
A long  and  poor  suburb,  principally  occupied  by 
fishermen,  extends  to  a considerable  distance  S. 
from  the  town.  The  communication  with  the 
country  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  harbour  is 
maintained  by  means  of  a wooden  bridge,  which, 
with  its  embankments,  is  nearly  1,700  ft.  in  length, 
having  a drawbridge  in  the  centre,  the  river  being 
navigable  to  Enniscorthy.  The  expense  of  keej>- 
ing  it  up  is  defrayed  by  a toll.  The  public  build- 
ings ami  establishment*  comprise  two  Protestant 
churches,  several  Korn.  Cath.  chapels,  two  Me- 
thodist meeting-houses,  the  county  court  house,  a 
large  ami  handsome  gaol,  a fever  hospital,  dis- 
pensary. lunatic  asylum,  n diocesan  school  for  the 
see  of  Ferns, and  various  other  schools;  a ltom. 
Cath.  college,  sup|tortcd  by  private  endowment,  a 
priory,  a nunnerv.  a public  library.  clmnit>cr  of 
commerce,  assemble  rooms,  club-house,  and  liar- 
racks.  i lie  old  walls,  by  which  the  town  was  for- 
merly surrounded,  were  repaired  in  1804,  but  they 
have  since  been  allowed  to  go  to  ruin,  and  the 
suburbs  extend  considerably  beyond  them.  Malt- 
ing is  carried  on  to  a considerable  extent. 

Wexford  Haven  is  of  gn  at  extent,  and  has  a 
line  appearance;  but-  it  is  shallow,  ami  owing  to  a 
bar  at  its  mouth  between  the  two  low.  long,  sandy 
peninsulas  which  form  its  external  boundary,  it 
cannot  l>e  entered  by  vessels  drawing  more  than  9 
or  10  ft.  water,  ami  even  these  should,  with  neap 
tides,  have  four  hours  flood  to  enter.  But  notwith- 
standing these  drawbacks,  Wexfoni,  from  her  situ- 
ation in  a fertile  county,  and  on  a river  navigable 
to  a considerable  distance  by  barges,  and  other 
circumstances,  lias  a considerable  trade,  ami  is  one 
of  the  principal  secondary  |M»rt»  of  Ireland  for  the 
exportation  of  com,  meal,  and  flour,  butter  of 
superior  quality,  provisions,  nml  cattle.  Steamers 
ply  between  Liverpool  ami  Wexford.  Excellent 
oysters  are  found  in  the  hay,  and  the  fishing 
business  is  carried  on  to  a considerable  extent. 
There  lielonged  to  the  port  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1864,  16  sailing  vessels  under  60,  and  77  nltove  60 
tons,  besides  4 steamers,  of  an  aggregate  burthen 
of  646  tons. 

Wexford  has  several  charters,  the  first  having 
been  granted  by  the  Karl  of  Pembroke  in  131  h. 
Under  the  Irish  Municipal  Reform  Act.  3 & 4 Vic- 
toria, cap.  108.  the  corporate  body  consists  of  a 
mayor,  liailiffs,  free  burgesses,  and  commonalty. 
The  bor.  returned  two  moms,  to  the  Irish  II.  of 
from  1374  down  to  the  Union;  and  it  has  since 
returned  one  mem.  to  jhe  Imperial  H.  of  C.  Keg. 
elec.  304  in  1863.  Tile  assizes  for  the  co.  are  held 
here,  with  general  sessions  in  January  and  at  Mid- 
j summer,  special  road -sessions  twice  a year,  and 
petty  sessions  and  a bor.  court  for  debts  not  ex- 
ceeding 24,  once  a week.  Markets,  Wednesdays 
ami  Fridays.  Fairs  six  times  a year. 

In  1649  Wexford  was  taken  by  Cromwell,  when 
a considerable  number  of  the  inhab*.  were  put  to 
the  sword.  During  the  rebellion  of  1 798  it  was,  for 
a while,  the  head-quarters  of  the  insurgents,  by 
whom  it  was  evacuated  after  the  battle  of  Vinegar 
Hill.  The  town  is  possessed  of  considerable  pro- 
perty; but  it  is  let  on  long  leases,  at  a low  rate. 

WEVH1LL,  a village  of  England,  co.  Hams 
huml.  Andover,  within  a short  dl*tance  of  the  \V 
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vcige  of  Salisbury  Plain,  15  m.  XW.  Winchester. 
Pop.  of  par.  444  in  1861.  The  village  is  celebrated 
fur  its  great  annual  fair,  held  for  six  or  seven  days 
from  the  9th  of  Oct.  This  is  the  largest  fair  in  the 
S.  of  England  for  sheep,  and  is  also  a considerable 
mart  for  horses,  cheese,  and  hops.  A row  of  booths, 
called  Fartihara-row,  is  assigned  exclusively  to  the 
dealers  in  Famham  hops ; hut  hops  from  Kent 
and  Sussex  are  also  brought  thither  in  consider- 
able quantities.  The  horses  exposed  for  sale  are 
principally  cart  colts,  nags,  and  hunters;  the 
cheese  consists  mostly  of  N.  Wilts,  Somerset,  and 
< Gloucester.  The  booths  are  formed  into  regular 
streets,  and  exhibit  all  the  features  of  a large 
town,  every  part  of  which  presents  a scene  of 
bustle  and  activity.  On  old  Michaelmas  day 
innnv  farm  servants  are  hired. 

WEYMOUTH  and  MKLCOMBE  REGIS,  two 
contiguous  towns  of  England,  forming  together  a 
pari,  munic.  bor.  and  sea-port,  co.  Dorset,  bund. 
Cailiford-Tree ; on  the  English  Channel,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  small  river  Wye,  3 m.  X.  from  the 
headland  called  the  Isle  of  Portland,  and  147  ra. 
WSW.  London  by  London  anil  South  Western 
railway.  Pop.  of  bor.  11,383  in  1861.  Weymouth 
and  Melcombe  lie  on  op|msite  sides  of  the  harbour, 
that  is,  of  the  narrow  outlet  of  an  arm  of  the  sea,  I 
called  the  Backwater,  nearly  2m.  in  length, being  | 
connected  by  a handsome  stone  bridge,  erected 
over  this  outlet  in  1770.  The  most  considerable! 
|«irt  of  Melcombe  consists  of  ranges  of  buildings  I 
situated  on  the  X.  side  of  the  harbour,  extending  . 
for  nearly  1 m.  in  front  of  the  esplanade,  along  j 
the  sea,  which  here  forms  a fine  semicircular  bay.  ; 
The  houses  here,  which  are  large  and  handsome,  i 
are  chielly  occupied  by  visitors,  attracted  to  the 
town  bv  its  advantages  for  sea-bathing,  and  other 
conveniences.  But  with  one  or  two  exceptions, ! 
the  greater  number  of  the  other  streets  are  mostly  I 
narrow  and  dirty,  with  mean  bouses.  Much  of  the  ! 
ground  on  which  Melcombe  stands  is  low,  and  has 
been  reclaimed  at  different  times  from  the  Back- 1 
water.  On  the  N.,  about  20  acres  of  this  laud 
have  been  enclosed  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a j 
park,  and  between  this  and  the  sea  there  is  a j 
narrow  space,  built  over  with  good  houses. 

Weymouth,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  harbour,  not 
heiug  resorted  to  by  visitors,  retains,  in  great 
measure,  its  original  character  of  a Hshing-town,  • 
and  is  irregularly  and  ill  built.  It  is  chief! v in-  , 
habited  by  the  labouring  classes;  in  the  outskirts  ! 
however,  there  are  some  good  ranges  of  houses, ! 
and  handsome  detached  dwellings.  The  parish  • 
church  of  Melcombe,  rebuilt  in  1817,  though  a 
spacious  edifice,  is  not  remarkable  for  its  archi- 
tecture : the  chapel  of  ease  in  Weymouth,  oppo- 
site the  foot  of  the  bridge,  is  a tasteful  modern 
building  in  the  Gothic  style;  the  living,  a nerpe- , 
tual  curacy,  is  attached  to  the  rectory  of  Wykc 
Regis,  to  which  par.  Weymouth  belongs.  There  i 
are  several  dissenting  chapels;  and  in  Melcombe! 
are  spacious  assembly-rooms,  n small  town-hall, , 
neat  theatre,  good  libraries,  baths  and  other  esta- ! 
blishrnents  usual  at  a watering-place.  There  is  a 1 
gaol,  but  of  a very  inferior  description.  Two  | 
national  schools  have  been  founded,  and  among  j 
other  charitable  institutions  for  the  education  and 
relief  of  the  poor  is  a bequest  of  75/.  a year  for 
the  apprenticing  of  poor  children.  The  town  is  j 
lighted  with  gas  ; but  the  inferior  streets  are 
badly  paved.  Facing  the  sea  is  the  lodge  built 
for  the  resilience  of  the  royal  family,  by  whom  the  ' 
town  was  frequently  visited  during  the  reign  of 
George  III.  An  equestrian  statue  of  that  monarch 
has  also  been  erected  at  the  X.  extremity  of  the 
main  street.  On  the  Dorchester  road,  near  the 
town,  arc  barracks,  now  occupied  as  private  houses. 


' Freestone  from  the  Isle  of  Portland,  Roman 
cement,  bricks  and  tiles,  are  among  the  principal 
exports.  Shipbuilding,  and  rope  and  sail  making 
are  carried  on  to  a small  extent.  On  the  1st  of 
Jan.,  1864.  there  belonged  to  the  port  24  sailing 
vessels  uuder  50,  and  42  above  50  tons,  besides  1 1 
steamers,  of  an  aggregate  burthen  of  761  tons. 
The  gross  amount  of  customs’  revenue  was  9,647 
in  1863. 

Weymouth  was  but  of  little  consequence  till 
George  III.  made  it  bis  summer  residence.  Since 
then  it  has  continued  to  increase.  It  is  frequented 
by  numerous  visitors  during  the  summer  season, 
and  a great  numticr  of  resjieetable  families  have 
mode  it  their  permanent  residence.  The  fine 
sands  along  the  shore,  and  the  gradually  increasing 
depth  and  purity  of  the  water,  render  it  highly 
suitable  for  a bathing  place.  A raised  terrace  or 
esplanade  has  l»ecn  constructed  round  a great  por- 
tion of  its  picturesque  bav,  which  constitutes  the 
fashionable  promenade  of  the  inhabitants.  Races, 
and  a regatta,  take  place  annually  ill  August. 

Harbour  ami  Breakwater. — The  harbour,  which 
consists  of  the  inlet  between  Weymouth  and  Mel- 
combe, so  far  as  the  bridge,  is  narrow,  while  the 
bar  at  its  mouth  has  only  6 ft.  water  at  low  ebb; 
and  as  spring  tides  do  not  rise  here  more  than  6 or 
7 ft.,  the  [>ort  is  not  accessible  to  large  vessels. 
There  is,  however,  excellent  anchorage  in  Port- 
land Roads,  about  m.  S.  by  E.  from  the  town, 
for  ships  of  any  size,  in  from  5 to  6^  and  8 fathoms 
water.  But  us  these  roads  are  exposed  to  tile  E. 
and  SE.  winds,  which  often  (especially  the  latter) 
throw  in  a very  heavy  sea,  they  were  formerly, 
notwithstanding  their  convenient  situation,  but 
little  resorted  to.  In  consequence,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  obviate  this  defect  bv  constructing  two 
breakwaters,  one  projecting  NE.  from  the  NE. 
shoulder  of  the  Isle  of  Portland,  a distance  of 
1,500  ft.;  aud  one  400  ft.  from  the  latter,  stretch- 
ing NNE.  and  SSVV.,  6,000  ft.  in  length.  These 
stupendous  works  include,  within  low-water  line 
an  area  of  1,371  acres,  and  form  one  of  the  best 
and  most  secure  harbours  in  the  empire,  of  easy 
Access  not  only  to  merchant  ships  navigating  the 
( liannel,  but  to  men-of-war.  The  foundation- 
stone  of  the  work  was  laid  by  the  late  Prince 
Albert,  on  the  18th  July,  1849.  It  was  first  pro- 
jected by  Mr.  John  Harvey,  post-master  of  Wey- 
mouth. (See  Portland,  Islb  of.) 

Weymouth  and  Melcombe,  though  originally 
distinct  hors.,  were  united  in  the  13th  of  Elizabeth ; 
and  from  that  period  down  to  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Act,  the  aggregate  bor.  possessed  the  pri- 
vilege of  returning  4 memo,  to  the  H.  of  C. ; but 
the  above  Act  reduced  the  number  of  mem*,  to  2 : 
while,  at  the  same  time,  some  additions  were  made 
to  the  boundaries  of  the  old  bor.  Registered  elec- 
tors, 909  in  1865.  Under  the  Munici|»al  Reform 
Act,  the  town  is  divided  into  2 wards;  and  is 
governed  by  a mayor,  5 other  aldermen,  and  18 
councillors.  It  has  a commission  of  the  peace, 
generally  held  once  a year,  with  jurisdiction  over 
all  but  capital  offences,  and  a county  court.  Mar- 
kets, Tuesdays  aiul  Fridays.  Fairs,  three  times 
yearly. 

WHEELING,  a town  of  the  U.  States,  in  Vir- 
ginia. cap.  co.  Ohio,  on  the  Ohio,  at  the  head  of 
the  steam  navigation, 60  m.  SW.  Pittsburgh.  Pop. 
14.280  in  1860.  The  town  stands  in  a narrow 
pi  iin,  at  the  back  of  which  rises  n range  of  steep 
hills,  and  consequently  is  built  chiefly  in  one  street 
along  the  river.  The  hills  adjacent  abound  with 
coal.  Besides  the  usual  co.  courts,  offices,  and 
buildings.  Wheeling  has  several  iron  foundries, 
steam-engine  factories,  numerous  woollen  ami  cot- 
ton mills,  glass-houses,  Hour  and  paper  mills,  and 
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manufactures  of  copperas,  white*  load,  tobacco  ami 

leather. 

WHITBY,  a pari.  bor.  and  sea-port  town  of 
England,  N.  riding  co.  York,  liberty  of  Whitby 
Stmnd,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Esk,  here  crossed  by  a 
swing  iron  bridge,  4*2  in.  NNE.  York,  and  247  m. 
N.  London,  by  Great  Northern  railway.  Pop.  of 
bor.  12,051  in  1861.  The  pari.  bor.  includes  the 
townships  of  Whitby,  Huawarp,  llawkser-cura- 
Stainsacre.  It  is  built  along  both  banks  of  the 
Esk,  the  direction  of  which,  from  S.  to  N.  deter- 
mines that  of  the  town ; but,  as  the  level  greuiul 
by  the  river  is  of  very  limited  dimensions,  the 
buildings  ou  both  sides  are  carried  up  its  banks, 
which,  on  the  E.  side,  are  especially  precipitous. 
The  houses,  partly  of  stone  and  partly  of  brick,  in 
the  lower  part  of’ the  town,  are  closely  packed  to- 
gether. and  the  streets  are  for  the  most  part  nar- 
row, while  those  on  the  banka  are  inconveniently 
steep;  they  are,  however,  well  paved  and  lighted 
with  gas,  and  some  new  streets  on  the  W.  side  of 
the  town  are  comparatively  handsome.  The  more 
opulent  inhabitants  have  residences  in  the  en- 
virons, which  are  beautiful  ami  romantic.  The  old 
par.  church  is  situated  on  the  top  of  a cliff  nearly 
200  ft.  above  tha  sea,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  town, 
the  ascent  to  it  being  by  a flight  of  190  stone 
steps.  The  living,  a curacy  in  the  gift  of  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  is  worth  2W *L  a year  netu 
It  has  also  places  of  worship  for  Methodists,  ijua- 
keitt,  Presbyterians,  Independents,  Horn.  Catholics, 
and  other  dissenters.  Among  the  educational  ami 
charitable  institutions  may  lie  mentioned,  I>an- 
castrian  schools  for  children  of  both  sexes;  two 
infant  schools;  a seaman’s  hospital,  for  42  widows 
and  their  children;  a dispensary,  established  in 
1786;  a large  workhouse,  and  several  minor  cha- 
rities. The  public  buildings  include  the  town- 
ball,  erected  in  1788;  a building  with  public  baths 
and  apartments  for  the  subscription  library,  and 
the  literary  and  philosophical  society,  erected  in 
1826;  a handsome  news-room  and  custom-house. 
The  Union  Mill,  for  supplying  the  members  with 
flour  at  a reduced  price,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  town, 
is  a conspicuous  object. 

The  harbour  is  formed  by  two  piers ; that  on  the 
W.  side,  640  yards  in  length,  terminates  in  a cir- 
cular head,  on  which  a lighthouse,  having  the  lan- 
tern elevated  82  ft.  above,  the  sea,  has  been  con- 
structed. There  is  a noble  qua?,  extending  from 
the  bridge  to  the  west  pier.  The  opposite  pier  ex- 
tends about  215  yards  from  the  cliff  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  river.  ’The  channel  bet  ween  the  piers 
forms  the  harbour,  which,  however,  lalnnirs  under 
the  drawback  of  nearly  drying  at  low  water ; ami 
in  rough  weathcjr,  when  the  wind  is  from  the  N. 
or  NE.,  a heavy  sea  is  thrown  in.  To  obviate 
the  latter  inconvenience,  an  internal  pier  has  been 
built,  and  the  inner  harbour,  or  that  above  the 
drawbrhige,  is  but  little  affected  by  the  weather. 
There  are  dry  docks  and  slips  for  the  construction 
and  repair  of  ships,  the  building  of  which,  though 
less  now  than  formerly,  is  carried  on  to  a consider- 
able extent.  The  manufacture  of  sail-cloth  and 
cordage  is  also  carried  on. 

Whitby  is  principally  indebted  for  its  rise  to  the 
alum  works  in  its  vicinity,  commenced  in  1595: 
the  exports  of  the  alum,  anil  the  import  of  the  coal 
required  in  its  manufacture,  giving  birth  to  a con- 
siderable trade.  This,  however,  is  by  means  so 
extensive  as  formerly.  On  the  1st  of  Jan.  1864, 
there  belonged  to  the’  port  61  sailing  vessels  under 
60,  and  353  above  60  tons,  besides  3 steamers,  of 
the  aggregate  burthen  of  144  tons.  The  gross 
customs  revenue  amounted  to  5,5804  in  1863. 
The  shipping  belonging  to  the  port  is  principally 
employed  in  the  Baltic,  American,  and  E.  Indian 
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trades.  Most  part  of  the  huge  ships  sail  from 
London,  Bristol,  Liverpool,  and  Hull. 

The  town  is  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
magistrates  of  the  N.  riding;  and  a county  court 
is  established  in  it.  The  Reform  Act  conferred  on 
Whitby,  for  the  first  time,  the  privilege  of  sending 
1 mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  Registered  electors,  691 
in  1865. 

Whitby  abbey,  which,  having  been  destroyed  by 
the  Danes,  was  rebuilt  after  the  Conquest,  appears 
to  have  been  a magnificent  edifice.  The  rums,  in 
a commanding  situation  on  the  cliff  near  the 
church,  arc  of  considerable  extent,  and  exhibit 
different  styles  of  architecture.  The  neighbour- 
hood of  Whitby  abounds  with  natural  curiosities. 
In  the  alum  rocks  are  found  an  immense  variety 
of  petrified  shells,  trunks  of  trees,  pieces  of  wood, 
and  bones  of  fishes,  and  several  highly  interesting 
specimens  of  the  large  marine  animals  called  ich- 
thyomiuru*  and  pletiowuru* — from  which  were 
made  the  models  in  the  Crystal  Palace  gardens,  at 
Sydenham.  There  have  also  been  fouud  fossil 
crocodiles,  of  which  the  finest  hitherto  discovered 
adorns  the  Whitby  museum,  which  is  particularly 
rich  in  specimens  of  the  various  organic  remains 
found  in  the  vicinity. 

The  country  about  Whitby  is  highly  picturesque, 
and  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Esk  is  also  rich  in 
ironstone  of  su|>erior  quality,  with  an  admixture 
of  lime.  This  lias  become  of  late  an  article  of  ex- 
port to  the  iron  works  ou  the  Tyne  to  the  extent 
of  from  20,000  to  30,000  tons  a year.  Freestone 
of  several  varieties,  for  building  and  engineering 
purposes,  is  also  extensively  exported  to  the  Lon- 
don and  other  markets  on  the  E.  coast,  as  is  also 
the  whinstone  (found  in  the  same  vicinity)  for  the 
repairing  of  mails  when  broken,  and  paving  of 
streets,  when  shaped  into  blocks,  for  which  pur- 
poses it  is  considered  superior  to  granite.  It  Is 
only  since  the  formation  of  a railway  from  Whitby 
to  Pickering,  opened  in  1836,  that  these  mineral 
stores  have  been  developed  and  made  available. 
This  railway  passes  for  24  m.  through  a succession 
of  varied  and  highly  picturesque  scenerv,  affording 
perhaps  the  most  Iteautiful  ride  of  the  kind  in  the 
kingdom.  Since  the  opening  of  the  railway,  the 
fishery  at  Whitby  has  very  materially  increased. 
There  are  several  mineral  springs  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Market  day,  Saturday.  Fairs,  August 
25,  and  Martlemas-day. 

WHITCHURCH,  a market  town  and  par.  of 
England,  co.  Hants,  hund.  Evingar,  in  div.  Kings- 
clcrc,  on  the  mad  from  London  to  Salisbury,  12 
m.  N.  Winchester,  and  59  m.  SW.  London  by 
London  and  South  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  jmr. 
1,962  in  1861.  The  town  is  quite  insignificant  ; 
but  noteworthy  for  the  fact  of  its  having  sent  two 
mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.,  from  the  27th  year  of 
Elizabeth  down  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act, 
by  which  it  was  disfranchised. 

A little  to  the  E.  of  the  church,  near  the  Lon- 
don mad,  are  the  paper  mills,  at  which  the  paper 
for  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  has  been 
manufactured  since  the  reign  of  George  I.  down 
to  the  present  time. 

Whitchurch  or  Blancminstkr,  a market 
town  and  par.  of  England,  co.  Salop,  hund.  N. 
Bradford,  ou  the  borders  of  Wales  and  Cheshire, 
18m.N.  by  W.  Shrewsbury.  Area  of  par.  15,380 
acres.  Pop.  of  do.  6,093  in  1861.  The  town  is 
built  on  an  acclivity,  the  summit  of  which  is 
crowned  by  the  church,  a freestone  edifice,  erected 
I in  1722  in  the  Tuscan  order,  with  an  embattled 
square  tower  108  ft.  in  height.  The  interior  is 
handsome,  and  it  has  a good  altar-piece,  and  two 
recumbent  stone  figures  brought  from  the  mins  of 
the  old  church,  one  of  which  represents  Talbot, 
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earl  of  Shrewsbury,  celebrated  for  his  exploits  in 
the  wars  with  France  under  Henry  V.,  and  im- 
mortalised by  Shakspeare  in  the  tirst  part  of  Henry 
VI.  The  living,  a rectory,  united  with  the  rec- 
tory' of  Marburv,  in  Cheshire,  is  in  the  gift  of  the 
Countess  of  Bridgwater,  ami  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  in  the  co.,  being  worth  1,458/.  a year  net. 
Here  also  are  chapels  for  Unitarians,  Baptists, 
Independents,  and  Wesleyan*.  and  public  school* 
and  charities  having  an  aggregate  income  of 
above  5400/.  a year.  The  grammar  school,  which 
has  an  income  of  above  4504  a year,  instructs  a 
certain  rui  miter  of  boys,  free  of  expense,  in  classics 
and  mathematics,  writing  and  accounts  being 
paid  for  separately.  Courts  leet  anti  baron  are 
held  in  the  town  hall  by  a high  steward  apfsiinted 
by  the  lord  of  the  manor.  The  inlinbs.  of  Whit- 
church arc  principally  engaged  in  the  malt  and 
hop  trade,  tn  the  manufacture  of  shoes,  and  lime 
and  brick  making.  The  Ellesmere  canal  comes 
up  to  the  town.  Markets  on  Fridays ; fairs,  four 
times  a year,  for  fanning  stock,  linen,  and  hempen 
ami  some  woollen  cloths. 

WHITEHAVEN,  a |»arl.  bor.  and  sea-port  town 
of  England,  co. Cumberland,  about  3 m.NK.  from 
St.  Bees  head,  85  m.  SW.  Carlisle,  and  303  ra.  NWN. 
Ixmdon  by  the  North  Western  and  Lancaster- 
Fufness  railways.  Pop.  of  bor.  18,842  in  1881. 
The  pari.  bor.  includes  the  village  of  Preston,  to 
the  S.  of  the  town,  and  a small  rural  district.  The 
creek,  on  which  the  town  is  situated,  is  surrounded 
on  the  land  side  by  heights  which  approach  close 
to  the  buildings.  It  is  regularly  laid  out;  the 
streets,  which  are  of  considerable  width,  cross 
each  other  at  right  angles,  but  they  are,  at  the 
same  time,  ill-paved  and  dirty;  and  though  there 
are  many  good  houses  ami  shops,  a considerable 
proportion  of  the  labouring  pop.  live  in  cellars. 
Among  the  public  buildings  are  the  three  churches 
of  St.  Nicholas,  St.  James,  and  Trinity  ; the  first 
erected  in  1803,  the  second  in  1752,  and  the  third 
in  1715;  the  livings,  which  are  per|>ctt]al  curacies, 
worth  respectively  1884,  2004,  and  2504,  are  in 
the  gift  of  the  earl  of  Lonsdale,  on  whose  estate 
the  town  is  built.  Here  also  are  chapels  or  meet- 
ing-houses for  Methodists,  Presbyterians,  Anabaj>- 
tists,  Horn.  Caths.,  and  other  dissenters.  The  edu- 
cational establishments  comprise  a marine  school 
for  60  boys,  erected  on  ground  given  by  lord 
Lonsdale,  and  endowed  by  a citizen  of  the  town  ; 
a national  and  an  infant  school.  It  has,  also,  a 
theatre,  erected  in  1769,  asuliseription  library  and 
news-room,  a custom-house,  market -house,  an  in- 
firmary, a dispensary,  cold  and  hot  baths.  There 
arc  dry  docks  and  patent  slips  for  the  building  of 
ships,  which  is  carried  on  to  a considerable  ex- 
tent ; and  there  arc  considerable  manufactures  of 
sail-cloth  and  cordage,  copperas,  tobacco-pipes, 
and  iron  and  brass  foundries.  The  liarlxmr, 
formed  by  piers,  constructed  at  different  |wriods, 
dried  till  recently  at  low  water;  but  it  has  been  so 
much  improved  by  the  construction  of  a new  pier 
on  its  S.  side,  projecting  N\,  that  a portion  of  it 
has  now  9 ft.  water  at  low  ebb,  and  above  20  ft. 
at  springs.  Harbour  lighthouses  have  been 
erected  on  the  outer  and  inner  pier-heads. 

Whitehaven,  which,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century,  was  a miserable  fishing  village,  is 
wholly  indebted  for  its  rise  and  importance  to  the 
working  of  the  coal  mines  in  its  vicinity,  belong- 
ing to  the  earl  of  Lonsdale.  Some  of  these  mines 
extend  below  the  sea;  and  in  the  largest  of  them 
all,  the  Will’uim  Pitt,  about  500  acres  are  exca- 
vated under  the  sea,  the  distance  being  about  2} 
m.  from  the  shaft,  110  fathoms  deep,  close  to  the 
shore,  to  the  remotest  juut  of  the  working.  There 
is,  in  this  immense  pit,  a stable  under  the  sea  for 
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45  horses.  Another  pit,  recently  sunk,  runs  some 
miles  under  the  sea,  and  is  held  the  deepest  in  the 
country.  The  coal,  which  is  of  excellent  quality, 
is  principally  shipped  coastwise  for  Dublin,  the 
Isle  of  Mau.  and  the  S.  of  Scotland.  Exclusive 
of  its  coal,  Whitehaven  exports  considerable  quan- 
tities of  lime,  freestone,  iron-ore,  and  carries  on  a 
considerable  trade  with  the  W.  Indies,  N.  America, 
i and  other  foreign  countries.  Gross  customs’  ro- 
j venue  64,2374  in  1863.  Hie  town,  however,  is 
| not  flourishing,  a consequence  most  probably,  of 
1 the  superior  facilities  enjoyed  by  Liverpool,  both 
i as  respects  the  trade  with  Ireland,  and  that  with 
j the  W.  Indies  and  America.  The  shipping  of  the 
port  ba«  fallen  off  materially  during  the  last  dozen 
years ; it  had,  in  1850,  227  ships,  of  the  burden  of 
36,578  tons,  ex.  5 steamers,  while  on  the  1st  of 
1 Jan.  1864,  there  were  registered  but  184  sailing 
I vessels,  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  26,865,  besides 
3 steamers. 

The  government  of  the  town,  and  the  care  of 
the  docks  and  harbour,  is  vested,  under  an  act  of 
.Queen  Anne,  in  21  trustees,  14  of  whom  are  chosen 
every  3 years  by  the  inhale*.  carrying  on  trade 
and  paying  harlmur  dues;  and  6 nre  nominated 
by  the  lord  of  the  manor  (earl  of  Lonsdale),  who, 
being  himself  added  to  the  list,  completes  the 
number.  Courts  leet  are  held  annually,  and  there 
is  a county  court.  Petty  sessions  are  also  held  by 
the  co.  magistrates.  Market1*,  Tuesdays,  Thurs- 
days, and  Saturdays.  The  Reform  Act  conferred 
on  this  town  for  the  first  time,  the  important  pri- 
vilege of  sending  1 mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  Keg. 
electors,  650  in  1865. 

Adjoining  the  town  on  die  E.  side  is  White- 
haven Castle,  a seat  of  the  earl  of  Lonsdale.  The 
town  is  in  the  parish  of  St.  Bees,  about  4 ra.  from 
the  village  of  that  name,  in  which  arc  two  valu- 
able institutions  ; the  one  being  a college  where 
persons  of  limited  means  arc  prepared  for  the 
church,  and  the  other  a richly  endowed  founda- 
tion school,  affording  great  advantages  to  the 
j youth  of  the  neighbourhood.  A lighthouse  of  the 
j first,  class  has  been  erected  on  St.  Bees  head.  It 
j exhibits  a fixed  light  elevated  333  fL  above  the 
level  of  the  sea. 

WHITHORN,  a royal  and  pari.  bor.  of  Scotland, 
co.  Wigtown,  the  Burrow  Head,  the  SE.  extremity 
of  the  co.,  and  one  of  the  principal  headlands  on 
the  S.  Scottish  coast,  being  within  the  j»ar.  Pop. 
of  the  bor.  1,623  in  1861.  The  latter,  about  4 m. 
NNW.  from  the  Burrow  Head,  and  3 m.  NW. 
from  its  harbour  at  Isle  of  Whithorn,  built  partly 
on  level  ground  and  partly  on  a gentle  acclivity, 
consists  principally  of  one  long  and  generally 
wide  and  well  kept  street,  intersected  in  the  middle 
by  a rivulet  concealed  by  a bridge  the  entire  width 
of  the  street.  The  houses,  which  are  all  of  stone, 
and  mostly  covered  with  slate,  have  been  greatly 
improver!  of  late  years,  many  of  those  that  were 
old  and  inferior  having  been  pulled  down,  and 
I replaced  by  others  of  a superior  quality.  The 
church,  on  a rising  ground,  a little  W.  from  the 
main  street,  was  built  in  1h22.  It  i*  a substantial 
and  commodious  edifice ; but  is  totally  devoid  of 
architectural  beauty,  formiug,  in  this  respect,  a 
striking  contrast  to  most  of  the  churches  latterly 
erected  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Here,  also,  is 
.a  Free  church,  and  places  of  worship  for  the  United 
Presbyterian  Synod, and  for  Rom.  Catholics.  The 
only  public  building  is  the  town-house  and  gaol, 
surmounted  by  a tower  and  spire  without  any 
pretension*  to  elegance.  Except  the  tanning  of 
leather,  which  Ls  carried  on  to  some  extent,  the 
i town  hAs  no  manufactures.  Whithorn  was 
| made  a royal  bor.  by  James  IV.,  in  1511.  It  is 
| governed,  under  the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  bv  a 
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provimt,  2 lailies,  and  15  councillors.  It  unites ! and,  besides  its  own  boats,  its  harbour  is  fre- 
with  Wigtown,  Mranracr,  and  New  Galloway,  in  ' quented,  in  the  fishing  season,  by  great  numbers 
sending  1 mem.  to  the  H.  ot‘C.  Keg.  electors  in  of  boats  from  other  parts  of  Scotland,  ami  from 
the  l«»r..  93  in  1*65.  Holland.  Its  port  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wick 

Whithorn,  which  is  of  high  antiquity,  is  sup-  I l*cing  small,  inconvenient,  and  unsafe,  a new 
posed  to  be  identical  with  the  Leueophibia  of  harbour  was  commenced,  iu  1810,  by  the  British 
Ptolemy,  and  is  certainly  the  Candida  Casa  of  ’ Fishery  Society,  which  they  completed  at  a cost 
the  venerable  Bede.  It  whs  early  distinguished  of  14,000/.,  of  which  8,500/,  were  defrayed  by 
in  ecclesiastical  annals,  from  the  circumstance  of  government.  But  the  accommodation  l>eing  stiil 
a church  being  founded  here  1«U‘  in  the  4th  or  insufficient,  a new  or  outer  hurls mr,  of  larger  di- 
earlv  in  the  5th  century,  by  St.  Ninian,  who  is  mensions,  and  having  deeper  water,  was  corn- 
said  to  have  been  buried  within  its  walls.  At  a pleted,  in  1831.  at  ati  expense  of  40,0002.  On  the 
later  |H»rit>d,  or  in  the  12th  century,  a magnificent  i 1st  of  Jan.,  1864,  there  belonged  to  the  port  25 
priory  for  monks  of  the  Premonstratensian  order  ] sailing  vessels  under  50,  and  38  above  50  tons, 
was  erected  here  by  Fergus,  lord  of  Galloway,  of  i The  customs  revenue  amounted  to  806/.  in  1868. 
which  there  still  remains  a tine  Saxon  arch,  em- | The  fishery  is  subject  to  great  fluctuations;  for 
1 k* l ied  in  the  wall  of  the  old  par.  church,  and  some  while,  in  good  years,  the  produce  of  herrings 
extensive  vaults.  The  real,  or  supposed,  relics  of  amounts  to  120,000,  and  even  150,000  barrels,  in 
St.  Ninian  having  been  collected  in  this  building,  some  years,  not  more  than  from  30,000  to  50,000 
it  was  regarded  with  feelings  of  extraordinary  , barrels  are  taken.  In  consequence,  the  business 
veneration,  and  was,  for  a lengthened  jioriod,  a partakes  considerably  of  the  nature  of  a gambling 
place  of  pilgrimage  and  adoration.  Several  of  the  pursuit,  and  has  not  the  beneficial  influence  that 
kings  and  queens  of  Scotland  were  among  the  1 might  otherwise  have  l*t-n  expected, 
number  of  its  visitors.  On  one  occasion  James  ! The  building  of  ships  and  l suits,  especially  the 
IV.  made  a pilgrimage  hither  on  font,  to  secure  [ latter,  is  carried  on  to  a considerable  extent;  and 
the  good  offices  of  the  saint  in  behalf  of  his  queen,  j the  town  has,  besides,  rnpe-walks,  a brewery,  and 
then  dangerously  ill.  The  bishopric  of  Galloway,  a distillery.  The  principal,  or  rather  sole  occu- 
or  Whithorn,  was  one  of  the  oldest  in  Scotland;  pation  of  the  females  in  and  round  the  town  oon- 
atul  this  was  a principal  residence  of  the  bishops  sista  in  the  spinning  of  yam  for,  and  in  the  making 
till  the  abolition  of  the  see.  and  mending  of,  herring  nets.  The  trade  of  the 

The  Idt  of  Whithorn,  nlmut  2 m.  NNE.  from  the  port  is  limited  to  the  export  of  herrings,  and  of 
Burrow  Head,  and  3 m.  SK.  from  the  bor..  may  be  com,  wool,  cattle,  ami  other  farm  products,  and  to 
regarded  as  the  sea-port  of  the  latter.  The  Isle,  the  im|s>rtation  of  coals,  timber,  and  groceries, 
now  united  to  the  mainland  by  a causeway,  is  of  It  has  an  intercourse  by  steam  with  Leith,  Abcr- 
verv  limited  dimensions,  not  probably  exceeding  deen,  Kirkwall,  and  Lerwick. 

4b  or  60  acres.  The  village,  which  is  built  partly  Wick  was  made  a royal  bor.  by  Jame9  VI.  in 
on  the  mainland,  and  partly  on  the  Isle,  has  about  1589.  It  unites  with  Kirkwall,  Dornoch,  Cro- 
450  inhahs.  On  the  Isle  are  the  mins  of  a small  raartv,  and  Dingwall,  in  sending  1 mem.  to  the 
church,  said,  though  probably  cm  no  good  grounds,  II.  of  (’.  Registered  electors  in  Wick  353  in 
to  la*  one  of  the  oldest  in  Scotland.  A little  ship-  \ 1866,  It  is  governed  hy  a provost,  2 bailies,  and 
building  is  carried  on  ; and  there  is  some  trade  >n  j 9 councillors.  Corp.  rev.,  161/.  in  1864. 
the  shipping  of  com  and  other  products  to  Liver-  The  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Wick  has  been 
)m>o1  and  Whitehaven,  and  in  the  importation  of  greatly  improved  within  the  last  half  century,  even 
coal,  slates,  freestone,  and  timber,  lu  the  angle  so  late  as  in  1790,  there  was  not  a cart  in  the 
between  the  W.  side  of  the  island  and  the  mainland  county,  nor  potatoes,  turnips,  nor  rye-grass ; and 
is  the  harbour.  The  only  danger  in  entering  is  such  a thing  as  a rotation  of  crops  had  not  then 
the  acreens.  a ledge  of  rock,  overflowed  at  high  l»een  heard  of.  The  land  was  split  into  minute 
water,  bounding  the  harbour  on  the  SW.  But  [tortious,  ami  held  under  a svstern  subversive  of 
there  is  a broad  channel  between  the  extremity  of  • all  industry  and  improvement, 
the  screens  and  the  Isle.  I WICKLOW,  a nmrit.  co.  of  Ireland,  prov. 

WICK,  a royal  and  pari.  Iwr„  anil  sea-port  Leinster,  having  N.  the  co.  of  Dublin,  E.  St. 
town  of  Scotland.  E.  coast,  of  the  co.  of  Caithness,  George's  Channel.  S.  Wexford,  and  W.  Carlow 
of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  river  Wick,  at  the  I and  Kildare.  Area,  499,894  acres,  of  which  94.060 
bottom  of  a deep  bay,  15  m.  S.  by  IV.  Duncanaby  are  unimproved  mountains  and  bog.  This  is  a 
Head.  Pop.  of  purl.  l*or.,  which  includes  Wick,  very  mountainous  co.  In  some  places  it  is  well 
Pulteney  Town,  and  Louisburg,  7,475  in  1861.  wooded,  and  extremely  picturesque  and  beautiful. 
Wick,  properly  so  called,  or  the  old  town,  is  on  Estates  mostly  large:  the  most  extensive,  valuable, 
the  N.  side  of  the  river,  ami  is  irregularly  and  and  best  cultivated  belongs  to  earl  Fitzwiliiam. 
meanly  built,  and  dirty;  it  has  to  the  N.  the  i Farms  of  various  sizes;  many  small.  Speaking 
suburb  of  Louishurg,  and  is  connected  by  a bridge  1 generally,  rents  are  much  ton  high ; the  labouring 
with  Pulteney  Town,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  river.  ! pop.  not.  half  employed;  and  their  condition,  and 
The  latter,  built  on  rising  ground,  feued  from  lord  , that  of  the  small  farmers,  as  had  as  possible. 
Puffins  by  the  British  Fishery  Society,  is  laid  out  ! But  little  wheat  is  raised,  and  that  principally  iu 
on  a uniform  plan,  and  is  one  of  the  handsomest , the  E.  parts  of  the  co.  Wicklow  1ms  to  boast  of 
lishing  villages  that  is  anywhere  to  be  met  with,  considerable  mineral  treasures;  and  some  gold 
Both  towns  are  lighted  with  gas.  The  par.  church  has  l*een  found  in  stream-works  in  different  parts 
at  the  W.  end  of  the  town,  with  1,835  sittings,  of  the  co.  These,  however,  have  lieen  wholly 
was  erected,  in  1830,  at  a cost  of  4,781/.  There  abandoned,  the  produce  of  metal  being  insufficient 
are,  also,  Free  churches  in  Wick  and  in  Pulteney  | to  repay  the  expenses.  From  600  to  900  persons 
Town ; and  the  United  Associate  Seecders,  Indo-  j may  be  employed  in  the  copper  mines  of  Crone- 
pendents,  Reformed  Presbyterians,  and  Rom.  i bane.  Bally murtagh.  and  Conorree.  The  ores 
l nibs.,  have  places  of  worship.  Exclusive  of  the  are  ship]**!  at  Wicklow,  and  nre  smelted  in  Wales, 
churches,  the  town-hall,  county  buildings  and  Bismuth,  manganese,  and  zinc,  have  also  been 
prison,  and  commercial  hall,  are  the  principal  met  with,  hut  in  inconsiderable  quantities.  Marl 
public  edifices.  I is  very  abundant  in  parts  of  the  co.,  ami  is  said 

Wick  has  been  for  upwards  of  half  a century  the  | to  have  wonderfully  increased  the  fertility  of 
principal  seat  of  the  herring  fishery  of  .bcoliand ; l some  districts.  Principal  rivers.  Slaney,  Fustia, 
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and  Ovoca.  Wicklow  contain*  6 baronies,  and 
6m  pars. ; and  returns  2 memo.  to  the  II.  of  C., 
both  being  for  the  co.  Registered  electors  for  the 
latter  3,637  in  1 865.  At  the  census  of  1861,  the 
co.  bad  14,118  inhnb.  houses,  10,009  families,  and 
80,479  inhabitants,  while  in  1841,  Wicklow  bail 
19,210  inhabited  houses,  21,182,  families,  aud 
120,143  in  hubs. 

Wicklow,  a marit.  town  of  Ireland,  prov. 
Leinster,  co.  Wicklow,  of  which  it  is  the  cap., 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Vartrv,  28  m.  S.  by  E.  Dub- 
lin, on  the  railway  to  Wexford,  and  2}  in.  VV. 
by  N.  Wicklow  Head,  on  which  there  are  2 light- 
houses with  fixed  lights.  Pop,  8,395  in  1861. 
Wicklow  is  irregularly  built,  and  principally  de- 
rives its  means  of  support  from  the  concourse  of 
)»cfsons  on  co.  business,  and  for  bathing  during 
the  summer  months.  Its  public  buildings  com- 
prise the  par.  church,  a Rom.  Catholic  chapel, 
meeting-houses  for  Methodists  ami  Quakers,  the 
court-house  and  prison  for  the  co.,  diocesan  school, 
market-house,  co.  infirmary  and  fever  hospital. 
Races  are  held  annually  on  the.  Mnrrough,  a tint 
sandy  tract,  extending  several  mile.*  along  the 
shore.  The  coqtoration,  under  a charter  of 
James  I.  in  1618,  consisted  of  a portreeve,  12 
burgesses,  and  a commonalty,  which  relumed 
2 memo,  to  the  Irish  II.  ofC.  till  the  Union,  when 
the  bor.  was  disfranchised.  The  assizes  for  the 
co.,  general  sessions  and  pet£y  sessions,  and  a 
weekly  court  for  the  adjudication  of  small  debts, 
arc  held  here.  The  town  is  a constabulary  and 
coast-guard  station.  Markets  on  Saturdays ; fair, 
March  28,  May  24,  Aug.  12,  amt  Nov.  25.  The 
harlmur  is  fit  only  for  small  craft,  having  a bar  at 
its  entrance  which  has  only  9 feet  at  high  water 
springs,  and  6 feet  at  maps.  It  has,  however, 
some  Lrade  in  the  shipping  of  copper,  ore,  and 
corn. 

WIDIN,  or  VI  DIN,  a fortified  town  of  Bulgaria, 
cap.  Sauiack,  on  the  Danube,  130  m.  SE.  Bel- 
grade. Pop.  estimated  at  26,000  in  1863.  Widin 
presents  an  imposing  appearance  from  a distance, 
having  numerous  mosques  and  minarets;  and  its 
streets,  though  equally  dirty,  are  broader  than  in 
most  other  Turkish  towns.  It  is  the  residence  of  a 
pacha  of  3 tails,  and  a Greek  archbishop ; its  trade 
is  principally  in  rock  salt,  com,  wine,  and  other 
products  of  the  surrounding  territory.  Its  fortifi- 
cations are  in  a good  state  of  repair,  ami  it  is  one 
of  the  strongest  towns  in  Turkey. 

The  revenue  of  Bulgaria  is  raised  in  the  worst 
possible  manner,  consisting  principally  of  a tithe 
charged  on  raw  produce,  and  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder.  In  the  pachalic  of  Widin  the  tithe  on 
the  fish  taken  in  the  Danube  produces  about 
3,000/.  u year;  ami  the  leech  fishery  also  yields 
a considerable  sum. 

WIESBADEN,  a town  of  W.  Germany,  cap. of 
the  former  Ducliv  of  Nassau,  oil  an  affluent  of  the 
Rhine,  4 m.  N.  from  the  latter,  and  6 m.  NNW. 
Mentz,  with  which,  and  Frankfort  on-the-Main,  it 
is  connected  by  railway.  Pop.  20,797  in  1861. 
The  interior  of  Wiesbaden  is  badly  laid  out ; hut 
in  its  outskirts  are  many  good  streets  and  terraces. 
Having  been,  before  die  annexation  of  Nassau  to 
Prussia,  the  seat  of  a government,  it  has  some 
showy  public  edifices,  including  a ducal  residence, 
infantry  and  artillery  barracks,  mint,  Rom.  Cath. 
church,  and  theatre.  But  most  of  its  buildings 
consist  of  hotels,  and  lodging  houses  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  visitors ; its  chief  prosperity  ami 
consequence  being  derived  from  it*  baths  and 
mineral  waters.  'These,  the  Aqua  Mattiari  of 
Pliny,  are  hot  saline  springs,  containing  muriate 
and  sulphate  of  soda,  muriate  and  carismate  of 
lime,  muriate  of  magnesia  aud  potosaa,  with  some 
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silica,  oxide  of  iron,  and  free  carbonic  acid 
There  are  fifteen  different  springs ; the  principal 
of  which  is  the  Kochbmnnen , or  ‘boiling  spring,’ 
though  its  temperature  is  not  boiling,  but  only 
about  158°  Fahr.  The  other  springs  are  not  so 
hot,  but  all  have  the  same  general  character,  and 
are  efficacious  in  eases  of  gout,  rheumatism,  para- 
lysis, and  rigidity  of  the  skin.  The  usual  timo 
for  drinking  the  waters,  and  taking  baths,  l*  from 
the  middle  of  June  to  the  end  of  August,  during 
which  all  the  usual  attractions  of  a watering  place 
are  to  las  met  with.  The  chief  scene  of  gaiety  is 
the  Kurtaal,  a large  edifice,  with  a central  Ionic 
portico,  which  encloses,  with  its  two  wings,  three 
sides  of  a spacious  lawn,  and  comprises  many 
magnificent  apartments,  including  a noble  saloon 
about  140  ft.  in  length  and  60  in  height.  A 
hand  of  music  attends  here  every  day  during  the 
season.  Besides  this  establishment,  Wiesbaden 
has  a public  library  with  46,000  vols.,  museums  of 
antiquities,  and  paintings,  a well-managed  hos- 
pital, with  manufactures  of  chocolate,  sealing- 
wax,  and  glue.  The  climate  Is  very  hot  and  op- 
pressive in  the  height  of  the  summer,  and  there 
is  a deficiency  of  good  ordinary  drinking  water ; 
but  the  neighbourhood  is  pleasant,  and  abounds 
with  fine  views  and  vineyards.  Numerous  Ro- 
man antiquities  have  been  discovered  in  and  about 
the  town. 

WIGAN,  a pari,  and  raun.  bor.,  market  town, 
and  par.  of  England,  co.  I^mcaster,  hand.  W. 
Derby,  on  the  Dougins,  in  the  centre  of  an  ex- 
tensive coal-field,  on  the  railway  between  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester,  17  m.  NE.  bv  E.  Liverpool, 
and  17  m.  NW.  Manchester.  Pop.  of  bor.  37,658 
in  1861.  The  limits  of  the  old  parliamentary  and 
municipal  bor.  were  not  affected  by  the  Boundary 
and  Muuicifial  Reform  Acts,  and  are  co-extensivo 
with  the  township  of  Wigan,  which  has  an  area  of 
2,170  acres.  The  town,  situated  on  a hill,  is 
spread  over  a large  extent  of  ground,  and  though 
irregular,  is  well  built ; its  appearance,  how- 
ever, is  not  prepossessing,  as  the  employments 
carried  on  in  it,  and  the  abundance  of  coal,* give  it 
a dirty  blackened  look.  Of  late  years,  its  manu- 
factures, buildings,  and  pop.  have  rapidly  in- 
creased; several  new  streets,  containing  many 
good  houses,  have  been  erected;  the  approaches 
have  been  improved ; and  the  whole  town,  which 
has  been  widely  extended,  especially  towards  the 
E.,  has  every  indication  of  augmenting  wealth 
and  prosperity.  The  par.  church  1*  a stately  old 
edifice,  in  the  per)>endicular  style,  with  a hand- 
some square  tower;  its  interior  is  spacious  and 
lofty,  and  it  has  several  line  ancient  monument*. 
Except  on  the  SW.,  it  is  closely  surrounded  by 
buildings.  The  living,  one  of  the  most  valuable 
rectories  in  the  county,  worth  2,230/.  a year,  is  in 
the  gift  of  the  Earl  of  Bradford.  Besides  4 other 
town  churches  and  11  places  of  worship  for  Pro- 
testant Dissenters,  there  are  2 large  and  handsome 
R.  Catholic  chapels.  The  town-hall,  in  a small 
market-place,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  a 
large  brick  edifice,  was  rebuilt  in  1720,  and  has  n 
colonnade,  added  in  1828;  the  moot  or  scssions- 
hall  was  rebuilt  in  1829.  Here  also  is  a large 
commercial-hall,  for  the  sale  of  woollen  and  cot  ton 
goods  and  hardware,  erected  in  1816;  a small  bor. 
gaol,  a subscription  library,  established  in  1787;  a 
dispensary,  founded  in  1798,  with  a mechanics’ 
institute.  Towards  the  N.  extremity  of  the  town 
is  a pillar  erected  in  1679,  in  memory  of  Sir.  T. 
Tildesley,  killed  in  the  engagement  at  Wigan  on 
the  25th  of  August,  1650,  between  the  royalists 
under  the  Earl  of  Derbv,  and  the  parliamentary 
troops  under  Colonel  Lifburn.  The  free  grammar- 
school,  founded  in  the  reign  of  Jutnes  I.,  has  since 
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received  various  endowment*,  and  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  a considerable  income.  It  is  con- 
ducted under  an  act  passed  in  1X12,  and  affords  in- 
struction to  numerous  scholars  in  classical  learn- 
ing, mathematics,  and  the  modern  languages. 
Here  also  is  a blue-coat  school,  established  in 
1773;  a school  of  industry,  established  in  1823,  for 
the  education  of  girls  for  domestic  servants  and 
housewives;  and  numerous  Sunday-school*.  The 
income  arising  from  private  legacies  for  the  edu- 
cation and  apprenticing  of  children,  and  general 
relief  of  the  poor,  amounts  to  between  350/.  and 
45l)/.  a year. 

The  principal  branches  of  industry  carried  on  in 
the  town  comprise  the  canliug  and  spinning  of 
cotton,  the  weaving  of  muslins,  calicoes,  and 
fustians,  by  power  and  hand-looms ; the  manu- 
facture of  coarse  linens ; and  more  recently  of 
silks.  Then*  are  also  in  the  parish  bleach-works, 
brass  and  pewter,  nail  and  machine,  factories, 
and  iron. 

So  early  as  1720,  an  act  of  parliament  was  ob- 
tained for  making  the  Douglas  navigable  from 
Wigan  to  the  Kibble,  at  the  point  where  the  latter 
empties  itself  into  the  sea.  This  navigation  was 
subsequently  purchased  by  the  Leeds  and  Liver- 
jkhiI  ( 'anal  Company,  and  now  forms  an  important 
branch  of  their  works,  conveying  vast  quantities 
of  coal  from  Wigan  to  Liverpool  and  the  N.  of 
l<nncAHhire.  The  North  Union  railway,  a branch 
of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  line,  passes 
through  the  town  to  Preston  and  Lancaster. 

Wigan  is  a l>or.  bv  prescription ; its  earliest 
extant  charter  dates  from  the  3rd  of  Henry  III.; 
but  numerous  others  have  been  granted  by  subse- 
quent sovereigns.  It  sent  2 meins,  to  the  H.  of 
C.  in  the  23rd  of  Edward  I. ; And  made  another 
return  12  years  afterwards;  but  from  that  epoch 
till  the  16th  century,  a period  of  more  than  200 
years,  the  privilege  remained  dormant.  At  its 
revival  the  right  of  election  was  vested  in  the  free 
burgesses  by  custom,  of  whom,  previously  to  the 
Reform  Act,  there  were  generally  about  100.  Re- 
gistered electors,  803  in  1865.  Under  the  Mum. 
Kelorra  Act,  the  bor.  is  divided  into  5 wards,  and 
is  governed  by  10  aldermen,  and  30  councillors. 
It  has  a commission  of  the  |>eace,  2 courts  lect 
annually,  p>etty  sessions  3 times  a week;  and  a 
county  court. 

Wigan,  anciently  called  Wibiggin,  though  not 
mentioned  in  Domesday-book,  is  certainly  of  con- 
siderable antiquity.  A (intent  for  paving  the 
town,  and  erecting  a bridge  over  the  Douglas,  was 
granted  in  the  7th  Edw,  HI.  During  the  civil 
wars  it  was  zealously  attached  to  the  royalists. 
Dr.  Lelotid,  author  of  a ‘ View  of  Deistical  Writers,’ 
and  of  several  other  publications,  was  a native  of 
this  town,  having  been  bom  here  in  1691. 

WIGHT  (ISLE  OF),  the  Vectu  of  the  Romans, 
an  island  off  the  S.  coast  of  England,  opposite  to, 
and  included  in,  the  co.  of  Hants,  being  separated 
from  it  by  the  road  of  Spithead  on  the  E.,  and  by 
the  Solent,  or  W.  Channel,  on  the  W.  The  E. 
Channel,  from  below  Gosport  across  to  Ryde,  is 
about  3 in.  in  width ; hut  from  Hurst  Castle  across 
to  the  island,  Lbe  W.  Channel  is  little  more  than 
1 m.  in  width.  The  figure  of  the  island  is  rhom- 
boidal,  having  its  shores  parallel  to  the  opposite 
shores  of  the  mainland.  From  its  E.  to  its  W. 
angle  the  distance  is  about  22  tn. ; and  from  the 
N.  to  the  8.,  about  13  m.  Area,  86,810  acres. 
Pop.  of  the  island,  do, 362  in  1861.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  districts  in  the  kingdom,  being 
finely  diversified  with  hills,  dales,  wood*,  towns, 
villages,  and  gentlemen’s  seats.  A range  of  chalk 
hills  extends  lengthwise  across  the  Island,  afford- 
ing excellent  pasture  for  sheep,  and  some  very 
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commanding  view*.  The  cliffs  on  the  S.  const  are 
bold  and  precipitous,  and  hollowed  into  chasms, 
the  resort  of  vast  numbers  of  sea-fowl.  The  cliffs, 
called  the  Needles,  on  the  W.  angle,  are  lofty, 
almost  perpendicular,  and  strikingly  picturesque. 
One  of  the  tallest  of  these  cliffs,  being  under- 
mined by  the  action  of  the  waves,  was  overthrow  n 
in  1782,  and  totally  submerged.  Climate  ex- 
tremely mild,  and,  perhaps,  the  most  salubrious  of 
any  in  England.  .Soil  dry,  loamy,  and  mostly 
very  fertile;  being  well  Adapted  for  all  aorta  of 
agricultural  purpose*.  The  husbandry  is  similar 
to  that  followed  on  the  good  soils  of  the  mainland 
(sec  II  ami’siiiuk)  ; and  the  island  has  large  quan- 
tities of  agricultural  produce  to  dispose  of  after 
supplying  its  own  inhabs.  It  is  divided  into  two 
nearly  equal  parts  by  the  river  Medina.  Large 
quantities  of  fine  sand  are  ship(>ed  from  Freshwater 
Hay,  for  the  glass  and  china  manufactures  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country ; hut  it  has  no  other 
mineral*  of  any  importAinv.  Since  the  opening  id 
the  London  and  South  Western  railway,  the  Isle 
of  Wight  has  been  a great  object  of  attraction, 
and  is  visited  by  crowds  of  touiist*  from  the  me- 
tropolis. Under  the  Reform  Act,  the  Isle  of  Wight 
sends  1 mein,  to  the  H.  of  C.  Registered  electors 
2,315  in  1X65. 

WIGTON,  a market  town  and  par.  of  England, 
co.  Cumberland,  on  the  Wizo,  10  m.  WSW.  Car- 
lisle, on  the  railway  from  Carlisle  to  Whitehaven. 
Pop.  of  town,  4,01 1,  and  of  j»ar.  6,023  in  1861. 
Area  of  par.  11,800  acres.  The  town,  which  is 
commodious  and  well  built,  consists  principally  of 
a main  and  transverse  street,  and  has  several 
superior  inns  and  dwelling-houses.  The  par. 
church,  a handsome  building,  was  erected,  instead 
of  an  older  church,  which  had  become  ruinous,  in 
17X8;  it  has  attached  to  it  a spurious  Sunday- 
school,  built  bv  voluntary  subscription  in  1X20. 
The  living,  a vicarage  worth  120/.  a year,  is  in  the 
gift  of  the  bishop  of  Carlisle.  The  grammar- 
school,  established  bv  subscription  in  1714,  but 
afterwards  endowed,  lias  now  an  iucome  of  above 
70/.  a year : at  the  time  of  the  late  charily 
inquiry  35  children  were  taught  on  the  foundation. 
An  hospital  for  six  widows  of  Protestant  clergy- 
men, founded  in  1723,  has  an  income  of  58/,  a 
vear ; and  there  are  some  minor  charities.  The 
\VesleymiH,  R.  Catholics,  and  Friends,  have  meet- 
ing houses  at  Wigton,  and  the  Friends  have,  near 
the  town,  a school  for  60  boys,  founded  in  1825. 
Wigton  is  a place  of  some  manufacturing  activity; 
checks,  ginghams,  muslins,  and  fustians,  being 
made  in  the  town  and  par.  Several  breweries  and 
tanneries  are  established  here  : iron  and  cc  •al  arc 
brought  to  the  town  from  within  a distance  of  5 
m.  Petty  sessions  are  held  monthly,  and  an  annual 
court  leet  anil  baron  in  Sept.  Markets,  Tuesday 
and  Friday;  the  former  a considerable  com  mart. 
Large  fairs  for  horses,  cattle,  Yorkshire  cloth,  and 
hardware,  Feb.  20  and  April  5 ; and  one  on  Dec. 
21,  for  butchers’  meat,  apples,  and  honey. 

About  1 m.  S.  Wigton  is  Old  Carlisle,  probably 
a Roman  station,  of  the  ruins  of  which  Wigton 
old  church  was  built.  Ewan  Clarke,  the  Cumber- 
land poet,  and  Sir  R.  Smirkc,  were  natives  of 
Wigton. 

WIGTOWN,  a raarit.  co.  of  Scotland,  occu- 
pying the  SSW.  extremity  of  that  kingdom,  and 
forming  the  W.  half  of  the  district  known  by  the 
name  of  Galloway,  has  on  the  S.  and  W.  the  Irish 
Sea,  N.  Ayrshire,  and  E.  the  Stewart ry  of  Kirk- 
cudbright or  E.  division  of  Galloway.  It  contains 
51 1 sq.  m.,  or  326.736  ncres,  of  which  about  a third 
part  may  be  arable.  Surface  hilly,  but  the  hills 
do  not  rise  to  any  considerable  height.  It  is  di- 
vided into  three  districts,  viz.  the  Mocha  rs,  ex- 
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tending  from  Wigtown  and  Portwilliam  to  the 
Burrow  Head;  the  /Myna*, comprising  the  penin- 
sula formed  by  Loch  Ryan  and  the  Bay  of  Luce, 
terminating  in  the  Mull  of  Galloway  on  the  S., 
and  Corse  wall  point  on  the  N. ; and  the  Moon , 
or  up|>er  district.  The  soil  of  the  first  two  dis- 
tricts is,  for  the  most  part,  a hazely  loam,  dry,  and 
well  adapted  for  the  turnip  husbandry;  but  near 
the  town  of  Wigtown  there  is  a considerable  ex- 
tent of  rich  alluvial  land.  The  Moon,  which  are 
bleak  and  barren,  comprise  more  than  a third  part 
of  the  co.  Climate  mild,  but  rather  moist.  Pro- 
perty has,  for  a long  series  of  years,  been  gradually 
accumulating  in  fewer  hands,  and  is  now,  for  the 
must  part,  distributed  in  large  estates,  held  gene- 
rally under  entail:  farms  middle-sized,  and  uni- 
formly let  on  leases  for  19  years.  Agriculture  in 
this,  as  in  most  other  Scotch  cos.,  was  formerly  in 
the  roost  barbarous  and  wretched  state  imaginable. 
There  was  no  rotation  of  crops;  the  process  and 
implements  were  alike  execrable;  the  postureland 
was  overstocked;  and  the  occupiers  steeped  in 
poverty.  Marl,  of  which  Galloway  contained  im- 
mense quantities,  began  to  be  discovered  and 
applied  to  the  land  about  1730;  and  for  awhile  it 
caused  an  astonishing  improvement  in  the  corn 
crops.  But  their  unceasing  repetition  reduced  the 
soil  to  its  former  sterility,  and  convinced  the  land- 
lords that  marling,  which  promised  so  much,  and 
by  which  so  muon  had  been  realised,  could  be  of 
no  permanent  utility  to  their  estates,  unless  the 
tenants  were  restrained  from  overcropping.  In 
consequence,  principally  of  this  feeling,  but  partly 
also  of  the  diffusion  of  intelligence  as  to  such  sub- 
jects, it  was  the  usual  practice,  previously  to  the 
American  war,  to  prohibit  tenants  from  taking 
more  than  three  white  crops  in  succession  ; and  it 
was  also  usual  to  prohibit  them  from  breaking  up 
pasture  land  until  it  bad  been  at  least  six  or  nine 
years  in  grass.  This  practice,  barbarous  as  it  is, 
was  a vast  improvement  on  that  by  which  it  had 
been  preceded ; and  it  prevailed  generally  through- 
out Galloway  and  Dumfriesshire  till  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century;  and  in  some  backward 
parts  lingers  even  to  this  day.  But  in  all  the  best 
parts  of  the  district  two  white  crops  are  now  rarely 
seen  in  succession;  and  every  department  of  hus- 
bandry has  been  signally  improved.  Generally, 
however,  the  co.  is  more  suitable  for  pasture  than 
for  tillage;  and  it,  as  well  as  Kirkcudbright, 
suffered  a good  deal  from  overcropping  between 
1809  ami  1815.  Oats  and  barley  principal  crops; 
wheat,  however,  is  now  raised  in  considerable 
quantities.  Potatoes  largely  cultivated.  Turnips 
have  been  long  introduced;  but  it  is  only  since 
1825  that  their  culture  has  become  an  object  of 
general  and  profitable  attention;  it  is  now  rapidly 
extending,  and  large  quantities  of  bone-dust  are 
imported  as  manure  for  the  turnip  lands.  Farm 
houses  and  offices  mostly  new,  substantial,  and 
commodious.  Roads  new,  and  for  the  most  part 
excellent.  Breed  of  cattle  polled,  and  one  of  the 
best  in  the  empire.  Breed  of  sheep  in  the  low 
grounds,  various;  In  the  moors,  principally  the 
black  faced,  or  Linton  variety.  Minerals  and 
manufactures,  quite  unimportant.  Principal  rivers, 
free,  Bladnoch,  and  Luce.  It  is  divided  into  17 
jiare.,  and  returns  2 meins,  to  the  H.  of  C.,  viz.  1 
for  the  co.,  and  1 for  the  bore,  of  Wigtown,  Whit- 
horn, and  Stranraer,  in  this  co.,  with  which  the 
inconsiderable  bor.  of  New  Galloway  in  Kirkcud- 
bright, is  associated.  Reg.  electors  for  the  co., 
1,087  in  1865.  At  the  census  of  1861,  the  co.  hail 
6,868  inhah.  houses,  and  42,095  inhabitants  ; while 
in  1841,  Wigtown  had  7,440  inhab.  houses,  ami 
39,195  inhabitants. 

WlOTOWK,  a royal  and  par.  bor.  and  sea-port 
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of  Scotland,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  on  rising  ground 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Bladnoch  in  Wigtown  Bav, 
13  ro.  NNW.  the  Burrow  Head,  and  37  in.  WS\V. 
Dumfries,  on  the  railway  from  Dumfries  to  Port- 
pat  rick.  Pop.  2,101  in  1861.  Wigtown  consists 
principally  of  a main  street  of  great  width,  the 
centre  of  which  has  been  enclosed,  and  is  now  oc- 
cupied with  a shrubbery.  The  town-house  lias  a 
low  spire  at  one  end.  The  church,  which  is  old 
and  mean-looking,  is  situated  in  a retired  church- 
yard, in  which  are  some  interesting  monuments  to 
various  individuals  put  to  death  during  the  perse- 
cutions under  Cburles  II.,  for  their  adherence  to 
the  Covenant.  Here  also  is  a tVec  church  ; and 
the  members  of  the  United  Associate  Synod  and 
the  Relief  have  meeting-houses.  A considerable 
number  of  the  Irish  settlers  in  the  town  and  parish 
are  Rom.  Catholics.  Recently  a very  handsome 
: school- house  has  been  built  lor  the  |»ar.  school ; 
and  another  school  is  supported  by  subscriptions 
The  harbour,  on  the  Bladnoch,  about  $ m.  from 
the  town,  nearly  dries  at  low  water,  and  the  navi- 
gation is  difficult.  The  only  trade  is  in  the 
shipping  of  com,  cattle,  and  other  farm  produce, 
coastwise  for  1 ivcrnool  and  other  ports  and  in  the 
importation  of  coal,  timber,  and  freestone.  The 
1 port  owned,  on  the  first  of  dan.,  1864,  42  sailing 
vessels  under  50,  nnd  1 1 above  50  tons,  besides 
one  steamer  of  284  tons.  Customs  revenue  23/.  in 
1863. 

Wigtown  was  made  a royal  bor.  by  James  III. 
It  unites  with  Stranraer,  Whithorn,  and  New 
Galloway,  in  sending  1 mem.  to  the  H.  of  C. 
Registered  electors,  109  in  I860.  Under  the  Mu- 
nicipal Reform  Act.  it  has  a provost,  2 bailies,  and 
15  councillors.  Corporation  revenue,  560/.  in 
1863-64.  principally  arising  from  the  rent  of  land. 

WILMINGTON,  a town  and  port  of  entry  of 
the  U.  States,  in  Delaware,  co.  Newcastle,  between 
the  Brandy-wine  and  Christiana  creeks,  imme- 
diately above  their  junction,  and  30  m.  SW. 
Philadelphia.  Pop.  21,260  in  1860.  The  town  is 
built  on  gently  rising  ground,  in  a pleasant  and 
healthy  situation,  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  its 
houses  are  mostly  constructed  of  brick.  It  has  a 
town-hall,  a large  almshouse,  about  15  churches, 
2 market-houses,  an  arsenal,  public  library,  and 
many  superior  schools.  It  is  supplied  with  water 
from  works  on  Brandv-wine,  on  which  also  is  one 
of  the  largest  collections  of  flour  mills  in  the  U. 
States.  Cotton  and  woollen  goods,  paper,  gun- 
powder, and  iron  wares,  are  made  in  Wilmington 
and  its  vicinity.  The  trade,  bf.th  wholesale  and 
retail,  is  extensive.  The  Christiana  is  navigable 
up  to  the  town  for  vessels  drawing  14  ft.  water:  a 
railroad,  27  m.  in  length,  connects  Wilmington 
with  Philadelphia;  and  others  connect  it  with 
different  parts  of  Delaware  and  Maryland. 

WILNA,  or  VILNA,  a government  of  ICuropean 
Russia,  comprising  a large  proportion  of  the  an- 
cient Lithuania  and  Samogitia;  principally  be- 
; tween  the  54th  and  56th  degrees  of  N.  lat.,  and 
the  21st  and  27th  of  E.  long. : having  N.  ( 'norland, 
E.  Minsk,  S.  Grodno,  and  SW.  Poland  and  Prussia. 
Area,  16,320  so.  m.  Pop.  876,1 16  in  lSfiflL  It  is 
a vast  plain  ; there  being  only,  ill  different  parts, 
a few  sand-hills,  reaching  sometimes  to  the  height 
of  200  ft.,  and  alMuimling  with  fossil  shells.  Prin- 
cipal rivers,  the  Wilna,  a tributary  of  the  Niomen, 
and  the  Niemon,  which  forms  its  SW.  boundary. 
! Lakes  are  numerous,  particularly  in  the  E.  and 
NE.  The  soil  is  partly  sandy,  ami  partly  marshy ; 
I hut  in  many  places  it  consists  of  a fertile  alluvial 
deposit.  The  climate,  though  severe,  is  not  so 
1 cold  as  in  some  of  the  adjacent  governments:  the 
mean  temp,  of  the  year  is  about  45°  Fahr.  Agri- 
I culture  is  almost  the  sole  occupation  of  the  in  hubs. ; 
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ninl  rather  more  com  i*  grown  than  is  required  for 
home  consumption.  Kve  is  the  grain  principally 
cultivated.  Hemp  and  ilax  are  rarely  grown  ; and 
hops  and  pulse  are  raised  in  gardens:  fruits  are 
neglected.  The  forests  are  very  extensive,  the 
crown  possessing  above  400,000  deciatines  of  forest 
land;  ami  there  is  a considerable  trade  in  deals, 
timber,  tar,  potash,  and  other  woodland  products. 
Lime  trees  are  very  abundant;  and  to  this  cause 
is  attributed  the  excellence  of  the  honey,  for  which 
this  government  is  famous. 

The  breeding  of  stock  is  neglected ; the  horses 
are,  however,  strong  and  active,  though  of  small 
size.  Game  is  very  plentiful : elks,  wild  boars, 
bears,  and  wolves,  are  numerous;  occasionally  the 
unis  is  met  with;  and  fox,  martin,  and  squirrel 
skins  are  articles  of  trade.  Mineral  products  un- 
important. Manufactures  have  increased  a little 
of  late;  but  they  are  still  quite  inconsiderable. 
The  trade,  which  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  Jews,  is  principally  in  timber  and  agri- 
cultural produce,  sent  down  the  Dwina  to  Riga, 
or  by  land  into  Prussia.  Wilna  is  divided  into  11 
districts;  chief  towns  Wilna,  the  cap.,  anil  Kovno. 
It  preserves  several  of  its  old  forma  of  adminis- 
tration. As  resj»eots  education  it  is,  though  far 
behind,  in  advance  of  many  of  the  governments. 

Wilna,  a town  of  the  Russian  empire,  cap.  of 
the  above  gov.,  and  formerly  the  cap.  of  Lithu- 
ania, at  the  confluence  of  the  Wilenka  and  Wilna, 
90  m.  XE.  Grodno,  on  the  railway  from  St.  Peters- 
burg to  Warsaw.  Pop.  51,154  in  1858.  The  town 
is  surrounded  by  undulating  hills,  and  enclosed 
by  a wall.  Its  streets  ore  narrow  and  crooked, 
and  its  houses  mostly  of  timber,  though  it  has 
several  hundred  dwellings  built  of  brick  or  stone. 
Formerly  a royal  castle  of  the  Jngellons  existed 
here,  but  nothing  is  left  of  it  except  its  ruins.  The 
cathedral,  founded  in  1887,  has  some  good  paint- 
ings, and  many  chapels,  one  of  which,  appro- 
priated to  St.  Casimir.  and  built  wholly  of  marble, 
is  very  handsome.  The  body  of  the  saint  is  pre- 
served here  in  a silver  coffin,  made  bv  order  of 
Sigismund  HI.,  and  weighing,  it  is  said,  30  cwt. ! 
The  church  of  St.  John  is  surrounded  by  the 
buildings  of  the  university,  founded  in  1578,  ami 
suppressed  in  1832.  Here  arc  in  all  about  40 
churches,  numerous  convents,  a mosque,  and  4 
synagogues,  a magnificent  town-hall,  an  arsenal, 
exchange,  theatre,  2 hospitals,  barracks,  and 
magazines.  The  governor's  palace  and  some  re- 
sidences of  the  nobility  arc  tine  buildings.  Pre- 
viously to  its  dissolution,  the  university  of  Wilna 
was  in  a flourishing  state,  and  possessed  an  ob- 
servatory, collections  in  mineralogy  and  anatomy, 
and  a library  of  52.000  vols.  A medico-chirur- 
gieal  school,  to  which  are  attached  the  botanic 
garden  and  some  of  the  university  collections,  an 
ecclesiastical  seminary,  and  2 gymnasia,  are  the 
principal  public  schools:  most  part  of  the  uni- 
versity establishment  has  been  removed  to  Kief. 
Wilna  has  deaf  and  dumb  and  foundling  asylums, 
various  other  charitable  institutions,  a few  manu- 
factures, and  a considerable  trade. 

It  was  founded  in  1322,  and  is  imported  to  have 
had,  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  100,000 
inhal*.  It  has  often  suffered  severely  from  fire. 

WILTON,  a pari,  and  inunic.  bor.,  and  par.  of 
England,  co.  Wilts,  hund.  Bra nch-and- Dole;  on 
the  Willy,  a tributary  stream  of  the  Avon,  4 m. 
W.  bv  N.  Salisbury,  on  the  London  and  South 
Western  railway.  Pop.  of  bor.  8, 667  in  1881. 
The  old  bor.  comprised  only  the  greater  portion 
of  the  town ; but  the  modem  bor.  includes,  besides 
the  whole  par.  of  Wilton,  11  adjacent  parishes 
and  parts  of  5 others,  with  an  extra-parochial 
district ; it  has  a total  area  of  about  88,000  acres. 
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Wilton  is  a neat  country  town ; the  main  street  is 
paved  and  lighted,  ami  is  crossed  by  a smaller 
street  nearly  in  its  centre.  A handsome  church, 
in  the  Italian  style,  with  n separate  campanile,  or 
liell-tower,  has  been  erected  at  the  expense  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Sydney  Herbert,  The  living  is  in 
the  gift  of  the  Karl  of  Pembroke.  It  has  also 
chapels  for  Independents  and  Weslevans,  an  en- 
dowed free-school,  established  early  in  the  18th 
century,  for  the  education  and  apprenticeship  of 
20  boys;  a bequest  of  1,000/.,  the  interest  of  which 
is  annually  distributed  in  marriage  portions  to  4 
young  women  belonging  to  the  town,  and  several 
minor  charities. 

The  hospital  of  St.  John  is  the  only  one  re- 
maining of  the  numerous  monastic  establishments 
formerly  existing  here.  The  hospital  itself  is  an 
old  priory  building,  consisting  of  four  distinct 
apartments  under  one  roof,  with  a garden  for  the 
use  of  the  inmates,  who  consist  of  2 brethren  and 
2 sisters,  presided  over  by  a prior  nominated  by 
the  dean  of  Salisbury  cathedral.  The  rents  re- 
served for  the  maintenance  of  the  inmates  amount, 
to  about  36/.  a year.  Wilton  had,  for  a lengthened 
period,  a flourishing  manufacture  of  woollen  goods, 
especially  of  carpets,  and  it  was  here,  indeed,  that 
the  first  carpet  mnde  in  England  was  manufac- 
tured. This  business,  however,  gradually  declined, 
and  though  it  has  somewhat  revived  of  late  years, 
it  is  still  but  inconsiderable. 

The  earliest  existing  chatter  of  the  bor.  date* 
from  the  1st  of  Henry  I.,  but  from  a very  early 
period  it  has  been  governed  by  a mayor  ami 
an  unlimited  number  of  burgesses,  including  a 
recorder  and  live  aldermen.  This  bor.  sent  two 
mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  from  the  23d  of  Edward  I. 
down  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  which 
deprived  it  of  one  of  its  mems.  Previously  to 
the  last-mentioned  act  the  franchise  was  vested 
‘ in  the  mayor  and  burgesses,  who  are  to  do  all 
corporate  acts  and  receive  the  sacrament.'  In  point 
of  fact,  however,  it  was  a nominal  inn  bor.  belong- 
ing to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke.  Registered  electors, 
264  in  18G5. 

Wilton  is  very  ancient.  It  had  a famous  abbey, 
originally  founded  in  773,  and  greatly  improved 
and  enlarged  after  the  Conquest.  Wilton  House, 
the  magnificent  seat  of  the  earls  of  Pembroke, 
occupies  the  site  of  this  abbey.  It  is  built  in 
a fine  park,  watered  by  the  Willy;  its  garden 
Trout  was  rebuilt  from  designs  by  Inigo  Jones, 
and  more  recently  it  was  enlarged  and  consi- 
derably altered  by  Wyatt,  especially  with  a view 
to  the  better  display,  of  its  superb  collection  of 
ancient  statues  ami  other  works  of  art.  Wilton 
was  most  probably  the  birthplace  of  the  dramatic 
jM>et  Massinger;  and  archdeacon  Coxe,  author  of 
‘Travels  in  Switzerland  ami  the  North  ofEuro|*e,’ 
and  of  various  valuable  historical  works,  was,  for 
a lengthened  period,  rector  of  Beme-rton,  in  its 
immediate  vicinity.  The  town  has  no  market, 
hut  four  annual  fairs,  that  on  the  12th  of  Sept, 
being  one  of  the  largest  sheep  fairs  in  the  W.  of 
England. 

WILTSHIRE,  an  inland  co.  of  England,  in  the 
S.  part  of  the  kingdom,  having  X.  the  co.  Glou- 
cester, E.  Berks  and  Hants,  S.  the  latter  and 
Dorset,  and  W.  Somerset  and  Gloucester.  Area, 
865,092  acres,  of  which  about  800,000  are  arable, 
meadow,  and  pasture.  It  is  divided  by  the  rivers 
Kennel  and  Avon,  and  the  canal  by  which  they 
arc  united,  into  two  grand  divisions,  popularly 
termed,  from  their  situation,  North  and  South 
Wiltshire.  The  latter  consists,  in  great  part,  of 
Salisbury  Plain,  extending  from  Westburv  and 
Warminster,  on  the  W.,  across  the  co.  to  Hamp- 
shire, and  from  Lavington,  on  the  N.,  to  near  the 
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cilv  of  Salisbury  on  the  S.  It  consists  principally 
of  chalky  downs,  intermixed,  however,  with  some 
fertile,  well  watered, ami  beautiful  valleys.  Though 
called  a plain,  the  surface,  as  in  all  chalk  land, 
is  undulating;  the  most  level  part  lies  round 
Stonehenge.  There  is  a good  deal  of  rich  land 
in  the  S.  division,  between  Trowbridge  and  Pew- 
sey,  and  between  the  Willy  ami  the  Dorsetshire 
border,  E.  to  Wilton  and  Salisbury.  Marlborough 
Downs,  which  bear  in  most  respects  a close 
resemblance  to  Salisbury  l’lain,  lie  in  the  X. 
division  of  the  county,  between  Marlborough  and 
Swindon  ; but,  w ith  this  exception,  this  division 
consists  principally  ol  rich  vale  land,  considerably 
exceeding  in  extent  and  importance  the  culti- 
vated grounds  of  the  S.  division.  There  are  some 
large  estates,  but  property  is,  notwithstanding,  a 
good  deal  sulxlivided.  Farms  of  all  sizes,  and  ge- 
nerally let  on  lease,  for  7,  14,  and  21  years  with 
unobjectionable  conditions  as  to  entry.  Farm- 
houses,  in  the  S.  division,  were  formerly  built 
together  for  the  convenience  of  water,  but  the 
more  modern  ones  are  generally  detached.  Agri- 
culture. in  Wiltshire  is  in  an  advanced  state,  and 
reflects  great  credit  on  the  skill  ami  enterprise 
of  the  farmers.  The  laud  under  the  plough  is 
remarkably  clean  and  in  good  order.  It  is  be- 
lieved, however,  that  tillage  on  the  down  lands 
Las  been  too  much  extended.  When  once  broken 
up,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  get  them  agaiu 
into  good  condition  as  pasture  ; while,  unless  com 
fetches  a high  price,  they  are  most  productive 
in  the  latter.  Principal  corn  crops,  wheat  and 
barley;  the  latter  being,  however,  confined,  in 
a great  measure,  to  the  light  chalky  soils.  Tur- 
nijw,  rape  or  cole  seed,  and  potatoes,  largely  cul- 
tivates!. Much  of  the  rich  land  in  the  X.  division 
is  appropriated  to  the  dairy  husbandry  ami  the 
fattening  of  cattle.  The  cheese,  which,  excepting 
inferior  butter  made  from  the  whey,  is  the  only 
product  of  the  dairies,  was  formerly  sold  as  Glou- 
cestershire cheese,  but  is  now  well  known  ami 
much  valued  in  London  and  elsewhere  by  its  own 
proper  name  of  North  Wiltshire  cheese.  If  reed 
of  cattle  various : thev  are  partly  slaughtered  in 
Rath  and  Salisbury,  \>ut  the  greater  numlicr  are 
sold  to  the  London  butchers.  In  despite,  however, 
of  the  encroachments  made  by  the  plough  on 
the  downs,  sheep  continue  to  be  regarded,  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  co.,  as  the  principal  support 
of  the  farmer.  They  afford  the  chief  article  of 
manure  used  on  the  land;  while  the  sale  of 
larnlts  ami  wool  furnishes  the  principal  means  of 
paying  the  rent.  In  consequence,  as  it  would 
seem,  of  this  dependence,  and  of  the  high  price  of 
wool  during  the  last  years,  there  have  lieen  fewer 
complaints  among  the  Wiltshire  farmers  than 
amongst  those  of  most  southern  counties.  The 
sheep  stock,  consisting  partly  of  the  native  homed 
breed,  hut  in  a far  greater  degree  of  South  Downs, 
ami  crosses  between  the  two,  is  estimated  at  about 
700,000,  of  which  alxiut  685,000  are  depastured 
on  the  downs,  and  the  rest  on  the  cultivated 
land;  the  fleeces  of  the  former  arc  supposed  to 
weigh  at  an  average  2J  lbs.,  and  those  of  the 
latter  4 llts. ; producing  together  about  8.050  packs 
of  wool.  The  irrigation  of  water  meadows  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  greatest  perfection  in  S.  Wiltshire, 
and  is  practised  on  a large  scale.  Many  hogs  are 
kent,  and  Wiltshire  bacon  is  highly  esteemed. 

In  the  vicinity  of  some  or  the  towns  of  8. 
Wiltshire,  a good  deal  of  garden  husbandry  is 
carried  on.  Stonehenge  stands,  in  rude  magni- 
ficence. in  the  middle  of  Salisbury  Plain.  (See 
Stoxkiiknok.)  The  manufactures  of  Wiltshire 
arc  considerable;  they  consist  principally  of  va- 
rious descriptions  of  superfine  woollen  goods,  made 
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at  Bradford,  Trowbridge,  and  Westbury ; thick- 
sets, ami  other  sorts  of  cotton  go»xls,  are  also  pre- 
pared, though  in  small  quantities.  Wilton  was 
long  celebrated  for  a car|»et  manufactory,  esta- 
blished by  one  of  the  earls  of  Pembroke;  but 
this,  though  it  has  latterly  increased,  is  not  nearly 
so  considerable  as  formerly.  Speaking  generally, 
manufactures  here,  as  in  other  southern  counties, 
are  on  the  decline.  Princ  ipal  rivers,  Thames.  Upper 
and  Lower  Avon,  and  Kennet.  Exclusive  of 
some  local  jurisdiction,  Wilts  contains  28  hun- 
dreds and  300  parishes.  It  returns  18  mems.  to 
the  II.  of  via.,  four  for  the  co.,  two  for  the 
city  of  Salisbury,  two  each  for  the  born,  of  Chip- 
penham, Crickfade,  Devizes,  and  Marlborougn, 
and  one  each  for  Caine,  Malmsbury,  Westbury, 
and  Wilton.  Registered  electors  for  the  co.  8,480 
in  1806,  being  5,140  for  the  Northern,  and  3,343 
for  the  Southern  division.  At  the  census  of  1801, 
the  co.  had  53,059  inhab.  houses,  and  23(5,027  in- 
habs;  while  in  1841  Wilts  had  50,879  inhabited 
houses,  and  258.733  inliato. 

WIMBORNE  MINSTER,  a market  town  and 
par.  of  England,  co.  Dorset,  bund.  Uadhury,  in  a 
valley  between  the  rivers  Stour  and  Allen,  each 
of  which  is  here  crossed  by  a bridge,  2 in.  SSW. 
Salisbury.  Area  of  par.  11,880  acres;  pop.  of 
ditto,  4,807  in  18G1.  The  town  is  pleasantly 
situated,  but  the  streets,  though  clean,  are  irregu- 
lar, and  the  houses  have  hut  little  uniformity ; it 
is  well  supplied  with  water,  and  has  been  con- 
siderably improved  of  late  years.  It  is  princi- 
pally remarkable  for  its  magnificent  minster  or 
church,  which  was  formerly  collegiate.  The  date 
of  its  original  foundation  is  uncertain ; but  it  has 
been  usually  referred  to  the  8th  century,  when  a 
monastery  was  established  here  by  a sister  of  Ina, 
king  of  the  W.  Saxons.  Some  antiquaries  are  of 
opinion  that  the  K.  tower,  and  most  part  of  the 
church,  are  posterior  to  but  soon  after  the  Con- 
quest. It  is  a larce  cruciform  structure,  180  feet, 
in  length  from  E.  to  W..  with  two  towers,  one,  a 
short,  massive,  Norman  tower,  rising  from  the 
middle  of  the  n*»f,  formerly  surmounted  by  a 
lofty  spire,  destroyed  by  lightning  early  in  the 
17th  century;  the  other  tower,  in  the  Perjieti- 
dicular  style,  at  the  W.  end  of  the  building,  lias  a 
fine  window,  which  has,  however,  been  closed  up. 
The  interior  is  divided  after  the  manner  of  a 
cathedral,  and  till  within  the  last  few  years  the 
cathedral  service  was  (icrfonned  here,  in  the 
chancel  are  sixteen  stalls,  with  canopies  of  carved 
oak.  It  has  some  monuments  of  distinguished 
personages,  but  time  and  the  baud  of  violence 
np|*or  to  have  destroyed  a great  many  more. 
This  edifice  underwent  extensive  repairs  and  im- 
provements from  183t»  to  1840,  at  the  joint  ex- 
pense of  Mr.  Banks,  the  earl  of  Devon,  nntl  the 
duke  of  Beaufort.  The  living  is  a rectorv  in  the 
patronage  of  the  carl  of  Shaftesbury.  Here  also 
are  cha{K‘l»  for  Independents,  Wolevans,  and 
Baptists.  The  free  grammar  school,  originally 
founded  in  1497,  and  re-established  bv  queen 
Elizabeth,  has  an  income  of  about  100/.  a year. 
Another  free  school,  founded  by  the  endowment  <>| 
a private  individual  in  1G95,  has  an  income  of  2t>/. 
a year,  and  in  1836  was  attended  by  sixteen 
pupils.  St.  Margaret’s  almshouse,  which  is  of 
very  ancient  foundation,  has  an  income  of  niton t 
120/.  a year,  and  the  aggregate  produce  of  the 
funds  for  charitable  and  religious  uses  in  the 
parish  amounted,  at  the  penod  of  the  late  enquiry 
ov  the  charity  commissioners,  to  nearly  1,000/.  a 
year.  The  trade  of  YVimbomc  is  limited  to  that 
arising  from  a small  manufacture  of  woollen 
gitods,  and  stocking-knitting.  Betty  sessions  are 
held  here  for  the  Wimboruc  division  of  the  hund.( 
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and  an  annual  court  at  Michaelmas  in  a ty thing 
of  the  town,  at  which  two  lmilifl*  are  apfsfinted 
by  twelve  jurymen ; but  these  have  no  authority 
over  other  parts  of  the  town.  Wimborne  is  sup- 
posed, from  the  various  coins  ami  antiquities 
found  there,  to  have  been  a Ibunan  station.  Mar- 
ket day,  Friday;  lairs  frequently,  for  cattle  and 
cheese. 

VV INCANTON,  a market  town  nnd  par.  of 
England,  co.  Somerset,  bund.  Norton  Ferris,  on  a 
declivity  beside  the  small  river  ( ale,  here  crossed 
by  a stone  bridge,  23  m.  S.  Hath.  Area  of  par. 
3.860  acres.  l'op.  of  do.  2,450  in  1861.  Win- 
canton,  having  been  destroyed  by  fire  in  1747. 
has  been  since  regularly  laid  out  in  four  principal 
street*.  The  church,  a spacious  edifice,  partially 
rebuilt  in  1748,  has  a square  embattled  tower. 
The  manufacture  of  serges,  lied- ticking,  and  dow- 
las, though  much  fallen  off,  is  still  earned  on,  and  | 
the  silk  manufacture  has  been  introduced  on  n 1 
small  scale.  Wincantun  is  an  important  mart  for 
the  cheese  made  in  the  surrounding  country. 
The  town,  divided  into  a through  and  tything, 
is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  separate  officers;  two 
constables  for  the  former,  ami  a tything-nian  for 
the  latter,  Wing  chosen  annually  at  the  manorial 
court ; lx*shUst  which  last,  an  annual  court  leet 
is  held  here.  Murket  day,  Wednesday ; fairs, 
twice  a year. 

W it ican ton  is  a place  of  remote  antiquity,  and 
is  mentioned  in  4 I>omcsday  Book.' 

WINCH  COM  BE,  a market  town  and  par.  of 
England,  co.  Gloucester,  bund.  Kiftsgate,  amidst 
the  Cotswold  Hills,  6 m.  NE.  Cheltenham.  Area 
of  par.  5,700  acres.  Pop.  of  do.  2,937  in  1861. 
The  town  consists  mostly  of  three  streets : the 
house*  are  in  general  of  stone.  The  church,  the 
erection  of  which  commenced  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.,  is  a noble  Gothic  structure,  with  a 
lofty  square  tower  embattled  and  pinnacled;  the 
nave  is  separated  from  the  aisle  by  octagonal  pil- 
lars and  compressed  arches,  and  Irom  the  chancel 
by  a screen  of  carved  oak.  The  free  school, 
founded  in  the  19th  James  I.,  has  a yearly  in- 
come of  49/.  4*,  but  lias  long  declined  from  the 
condition  of  a grammar  school ; and  at  the  last  J 
enquiry  it  afforded  only  rudimentary  instruction  ' 
to  34  wy*  An  endowment  of  20/.  a year  sup- 
plies clothing  to  the  poor.  The  in bab*.  are  prin- 
cipally occupied  in  the  manufacture  of  silk  goods, 
pajsT*  leather,  and  cotton  stockings.  Winch- 
combe  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  before  the  time 
of  Canute  formed  a co.  of  itself,  being  then  sur- 
rounded with  walls,  nnd  having  a famous  abbey, 
founded  during  the  heptarchy,  but  of  which,  as  i 
of  its  ancient  castle,  there  are  now  few  or  no  1 
traces.  The  town  was  made  a bor.  in  the  time  of  | 
1, | ward  the  Confessor,  hut  its  charter  has  long  i 
been  nlwotote.  About  1&  m.  distant  are  the  re-  i 
mains  of  Sudeley  Castle,  now'  the  property  of  the  j 
duke  of  Buckingham. 

WINCHELSEA,  a bor.,  cinque  port,  and  mar-  | 
ket  town  of  England,  co.  Sussex,  E.  div.  bund. 
Staple,  on  the  small  river  Breed,  about  1$  m.  from 
the  English  C hannel.  2 m.  S.  by  W.  Eye.  on  the 
South  Eastern  railway.  Area  of  par.  1,120  acres. 
j»«ip.  of  t»ar.  719  in’  1861.  Old  Winchelsea,  a 
town  of  importance  under  the  Homans,  situated 
on  the  coast  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bother,  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  encroachments  of  the  sea,  between 
1280  and  1287.  Before  its  destruction  was  com-  ] 
pleted,  the  inlml)*.  removed  to  New  Winchelsea, 
as  it  was  called,  on  a slight  eminence  about  2 m.  | 
SW.  from  the  ruined  town.  The  new  town,  which  i 
was  surrounded  with  walls  by  Edward  I.,  co- 
vered a space  of  about  2 tn.  in  tire.,  had  three 
churches,  was  regularly  laid  out,  and  enjoyed  a ! 
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considerable  share  of  the  trade  with  France,  es- 
pecially of  that  with  Bordeaux.  But,  by  a singu- 
lar fatality,  it  was  ruined  by  a cause  precisely  the 
opposite  of  that  which  had  destroyed  the  old  lmr. 
Instead  of  encroaching,  the  sea  lagan  in  the  16th 
century  to  recede  from  this  part  of  the  coast, 
leaving,  in  the  end,  the  town  without  a harbour, 
1&  m.  from  the  sea,  and  in  part  surrounded  with 
n salt  marsh.  Since  this  change  was  effected,  it 
has  progressively  declined,  and  would  most  pro- 
bably have  been  wholly  deserted,  but  for  the  cir- 
cumstance of  its  having  enjoyed,  from  the  42nd 
of  Edward  III.,  down  to  the  passing  of  the  Kc- 
forra  Act,  by  which  it  was  disfranchised,  the  im- 
Mjrtant  privilege  of  sending  two  mems.  to  the 
I.  of  C.  It  is  now'  included  in  the  bor.  of  Bye. 
Of  its  three  churches,  only  a portion  of  that  of  St. 
Thomas  now  remains.  It  has  several  old  monu- 
ments, one  of  w'hich  is  said  to  be  hardly  exceeded 
by  any  in  the  kingdom  for  beauty  of  composition. 
'I  he  living,  a rectory  in  private  patronage,  is 
worth  278/.  a year.  The  oourt-houae  and  gaol 
underneath  are  of  Saxon  architecture.  About  a 
mile  NE.  of  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  Winchelsea 
Castle,  built  in  the  reign  of  llenrv  VIII. 

WINC11ESTEB,  a city,  pari,  and  mun.  bor.  of 
England,  co.  Hants,  of  w hich  it  is  the  cap.,  bund, 
liuddlesgate,  on  the  Itehin,  12  m.  N.  by  E.  South- 
ampton, and  63  m.  SW.  I*ondon,  on  the  London 
ami  South  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  city,  14,776 
in  1861.  The  town,  standing  on  the  declivity  of 
a hill  gently  rising  from  the  river,  is  regularly  laid 
out,  clean,  well  |iaved,  and  lighted  with  gas.  In 
its  centre  i»  the  High  Street,  a spacious  thorough- 
fare, running  from  E.  to  \V.,  with  parallel  street* 
on  either  side,  crossed  by  others  of  nearly  an 
equal  length.  Most  of  the  SE.  part  of  the  town, 
but  without  the  limits  of  the  city  proper,  is  occu- 
pied by  the  cathedral  and  some  other  ecclesiastical 
edifices  and  their  precincts.  The  houses  arc  mostly 
substantial  ami  well  built,  many  of  them  l>eing  in 
an  antique  style,  and  having  a venerable  appear- 
ance. it  was  formerly  surrounded  with  walls, 
hut  these  no  longer  exist:  and  of  four  ancient 
gates  only  the  W.  now  remains.  Of  the  public 
edifices  the  cathedral  is  by  far  the  most  interest- 
ing, partly  from  its  vast  size  and  antiquity,  partly 
from  the  variety  of  its  architecture,  and  partly 
from  its  ancient  importance.  It  was  founded  in 
1079,  by  bishop  Walaelyn,  a relative  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  who  constructed  the  crypts,  tran- 
septs, and  tower ; the  work  was  continued  under 
succeeding  prelates,  and  was  nearly  completed  by 
the  famous  William  of  Wykcham,  between  1370 
and  1400.  It  is  of  a cruciform  shape,  with  a low 
tower  rising  from  the  centre ; and,  though  rather 
heavy,  has  a grand  and  imposing apjicarnuce.  Its 
extreme  length,  from  E.  to  W.,  is  o 45  ft, ; length 
of  the  nave  from  the  W.  porch  to  the  iron  doors  at 
the  entrance  of  the  choir,  351  ft,;  length  of  the 
choir,  136  ft. ; breadth  of  the  cathedral,  87  ft,,  and 
of  the  choir,  40  ft,;  length  of  the  transept,  186  ft,; 
height  of  the  central  tower,  150  ft.  The  cha- 
racter of  the  building  was  originally  pure  Norman, 
and  the  transepts  and  centre  tow*er,  built  by 
bishop  Walkelvn,  are  admirable  specimens  of  that 
style.  The  \V.  front,  in  the  decorated  Gothic, 
built  bv  William  of  Wykebatn,  is  singularly  lieau- 
tiful:  it  has  a large  and  two  smaller  doorways, 
and  a magnificent  window,  with  two  slender 
lantern  turrets.  The  Norman  ports  of  the  build- 
ing are  bold,  simple,  and  well  executed  ; the 
tower  massive  and  finely  ornamented.  The  groin- 
ing is  varied  in  different  jmrts  of  the  church,  and 
that  of  the  nave  is  remarkable  for  its  intricacy 
and  richness.  In  its  smaller  structures,  screens, 
monumental  chattels,  and  stall-work,  this  cathedral 
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is  very  rich.  The  altar-piece  is  of  late  Perpendi- 
cular; ami  over  it  is  a painting,  by  West,  of  the 
‘ Resurrection  of  Lazarus.’ 

The  coup  d (eilj  on  entering  the  cathedral  by  the 
W.  door,  ts  grand  and  imposing:  the  vast  size  of 
the  building ; the  loftiness  and  long  line  of  its 
vaulted  roof;  the  lancet  pointed  windows  shedding 
on  the  different  objects  a ’dim  religious  light;’ 
the  lines  of  clustered  pillars  and  branching  aisles ; 
the  numerous  chantries  and  monuments  of  eminent 
men  ; ami  the  silence  that  prevails  within  its  walls: 
conspire  to  impress  the  mind  with  a deep  sense  of 
awe  and  sublimity.  In  the  middle  of  the  presby- 
ter}', between  the  choir  and  the  altar,  is  a coffin 
tomb  said  to  enclose  the  remains  of  William  Kufus. 
killed  while  bunting  in  the  New  Forest,  and 
buried  here  in  1100.  Several  Saxon  monarchs 
arc  also  interred  in  this  cathedral.  Among  the 
episco  pal  monuments,  the  most  interesting  are 
those  of  William  of  Wykeharn  and  Wayntiete, 
two  of  the  most  illustrious  prelates  of  whom  Eng- 
land has  to  boast.  The  first,  who  was  bishop  of 
this  see  from  1366  till  his  death  in  1404,  besides 
completing  the  cathedral,  founded  and  endowed  a 
college,  or  school,  in  the  city,  the  scholars  educated 
in  which  were  afterwards  to  bo  sent  to  finish  their 
university  education  in  New  College,  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  of  which  Wykeham  was  also 
the  munificent  founder.  Wayntiete,  who  was 
bishop  of  Winchester  from  1447  to  I486,  founded 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  one  of  the  wealthiest 
foundations  in  that  university.  Here  also  are 
monuments  in  honour  of  Lhe  celebrated  bishop 
Hoad  ley,  and  of  old  Isaac  Walton,  the  prince  of 
anglers. 

The  bishopric  of  Winchester  has  long  been  one 
of  the  most  valuable  in  the  kingdom,  its  net 
revenue  having  amounted,  at  an  average  of  the 
three  years  ending  with  1831,  to  11,161/.  a year; 
but,  in  pursuance  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Ecclesiastical  Inquiry,  its  re- 
venue will  be  reduced  on  the  decease  of  the  pre- 
sent incumbent,  Dr.  Sumner,  who  has  held  the 
see  since  1827 — for  nearly  40  years. 

The  diocese  includes  384  parishes,  comprising, 
together  with  Hants,  the  greater  part  of  Surrey 
and  the  Channel  Islands.  The  cathedral  estab- 
lishment consists  of  a dean,  12  canons,  and  8 minor 
canons,  who  enjoy  amongst  them  n gross  annual 
income  of  about  12,000/.  a year.  Winchester  is 
said  to  have  had  at  one  time  no  fewer  than  00 
churches  and  chapels;  but  of  these  many  were 
attached  to  monasteries  and  other  religious  esta- 
blishments destroyed  at  the  Reformation.  There 
are  still,  however,  as  many  as  9 churches  in  the 
city  and  suburbs.  Of  these,  the  small  church  of 
St.  Lawrence,  scarcely  visible  for  the  buildings 
by  which  it  is  surrounded,  is  supposed  to  be  tin* 
mother  church  of  the  city,  and  the  bishop  takes 
possession  of  the  diocese  by  making  a solemn 
entry  into  it.  St.  Maurice, the  principal  parochial 
church,  was  pulled  down  in  1840,  and  an  elegant 
and  commodious  structure  has  been  erected  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  edifice,  which  had  become  in- 
convenient and  ruinous;  the  expense  of  its  con- 
struction was  defrayed  by  subscription.  Among 
the  other  churches  arc  St.  Swithun’s,  built  over 
a postern  gate:  and  St.  Michael's,  a handsome 
modern  edifice  in  the  pointed  style.  The  livings, 
except  St.  Bartholomcw-Hyde,  a vicarage,  and  St. 
John's,  a perpet.  curacy,  are  all  rectories,  and  are 
in  the  patronage  either  of  the  crown  or  the  bishop 
of  Winchester.  Rut,  notwithstanding  the  number 
of  its  established  churches,  dissent  is  here  preva- 
lent; and  the  Inde[ieridciits,  Baptists,  Weslevans, 
and  Homan  Catholics,  have  all  places  of  worship. 
The  chapel  of  the  latter,  a handsome  edifice  in 


the  pointed  style  of  architecture,  was  constructed 
in  1792. 

The  college,  or  school,  founded,  as  already 
stated,  by  William  of  Wykeham.  and  completed 
in  1393,  stands  upon  the  site  of  a more  ancient 
scholastic  establishment.  Its  buildings  enclose 
two  large  quadrangular  courts,  entered  by  spacious 
gateways  ; and  besides  apartments  for  tKe  accom- 
modation of  the  warden  and  scholars,  it  has  a 
noble  hall  and  chapel.  The  whole  structure  is 
richly  ornamented  with  pinnacles,  buttresses,  and 
statues.  It  is  principally  in  the  perpendicular 
style.  Over  the  dour  of  the  school,  a noble  hall, 
constructed  in  1687,  at  the  expense  of  gentlemen 
educated  in  the  college,  is  a fine  bronze  statue  of 
the  founder,  by  Cibber,  the  sculptor,  father  of  the 
here  of  the  1 Dunciad.'  A building  contiguous  to 
the  college  is  appropriated  to  the  residence  of  the 
boys  attending  the  school,  but  not  on  the  founda- 
tion, where  they  are  placed  under  the  special 
inspection  of  the  head-master.  The  building 
formerly  used  for  this  purpose  being  found  to 
l>e  inconvenient,  was  pulled  down,  as  well  as  the 
house  of  the  head-mnster,  in  1839,  and  a new  and 
splendid  edifice  has  since  been  erected  in  their 
stead,  at  an  expense  of  about  25,000/.,  defrayed 
by  subscription.  This  magnificent  institution  is 
the  most  ancient  of  the  existing  public  schools  of 
England,  and  formed  the  model  for  those  of  Eton 
and  Westminster.  The  establishment  consists  of 
a warden,  a schoolmaster  and  usher,  10  fellows,  3 
chaplains,  3 clerks,  16  choristers,  and  70  scholars; 
but  there  are  in  general  above  200  boys  in  the 
school,  including  those  not  on  the  foundation. 
Boys  on  the  foundation  are  provided  with  board 
and  lodging  within  the  walls  of  the  college ; the 
only  payments  to  which  they  are  subject,  exclu- 
sive of  travelling  expenses,  amounting  to  about 
20/.  a year.  Boys  not  on  the  foundation  lodge,  as 
already  stated,  in  an  adjoining  pile  of  buildings, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  head-master, 
and  subject  to  college  discipline.  .Scholars  are 
sent,  as  vacancies  occur,  from  this  school  to  New 
College,  Oxford.  (See  Oxford.)  Among  the 
distinguished  individuals  educated  in  this  school 
may  bo  specified  Bishop  Lowth,  Sir  Thomas  Brown, 
Sir  Henry  Wotton,  Otway,  the  tragedian.  Young, 
author  of  1 Night  Thoughts,’  Collins,  and  the  two 
Waitons. 

Among  the  public  buildings  in  the  High  Street 
is  St.  John’s  House,  an  ancient  structure,  formerly 
the  property  of  the  knights  templars,  and  an  hos- 
pital. The  great  room  in  this  building,  62  ft.  in 
length  and  finely  proportioned,  was  fitted  up,  in 
its  present  elegant  style,  by  Geo.  Ilrvdges,  Esq.,  a 
connection  of  the  ( fiandos  family,  and  a lil>cral 
benefactor  of  this  city,  of  which  he  was  long  a 
parliamentary  representative.  It  has  n fine  whole 
length  portrait  of  Charles  IL,  by  Lely.  In  the 
rear  of  the  building  are  neat  edifices  occupied  by 
six  poor  widows,  who,  exclusive  of  their  lodging, 
receive  a weekly  allowance  of  10*.  and  other  ad- 
vantages. In  1833  an  important  addition  was 
made  to  this  charity  by  the  erection  of  a building 
in  the  Elizabethan  style  of  architecture,  with 
a spacious  quadrangle,  intended  to  serve  as  an 
asylum  for  twelve  aged  females  and  six  old  men. 
Christ's  Hospital,  founded  in  1586,  supports  six 
old  men,  three  boys,  and  a woman.  An  alms- 
house, founded  by  Bishop  Morlcy,  in  1672,  sup- 
ports 10  clergymen’s  widows.  ' Here  also  are 
charity  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  a national 
school  for  children  of  both  sexes,  ami  a mechanics' 
institute. 

Among  the  public  building,  mnv  be  specific.! 
the  erww  in  the  High  Street,  a fin’c  atrucline  of 
the  age  of  Henry  VI.  in  the  later  pointed  stvlc, 
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fllxn-e  40  ft.  in  height.  The  guildhall,  rebuilt  in  J 
1713,  has  in  front  a statue  of  queen  Anne.  The  | 
original  Winchester  bushel  of  king  Edgar,  and  : 
other  ancient  standards  of  length  and  cA|Mtcity,  i 
formerly  preserved  in  this  building,  have  been  re- 
moved to  an  apartment  over  the  W.  gate  of  the 
city.  A bridewell  and  house  of  correction  has 
been  erected  on  the  site  of  a magnificent  monas-  I 
terv,  in  which  the  remains  of  the  great  Alfred  are  i 
aaiil  to  have  l»een  interred.  On  the  N.  side  of  the  i 
city  is  the  co.  gaoL  The  co.  hospital,  in  Parch- 
ment Street,  is  a tine  structure,  winch  has  recently 
been  considerably  enlarged ; n new  com  exchange 
was  erected  in  1838.  Beyond  the  W.  gate  is  an 
oU-lisk,  erected  in  1759,  to  commemorate  a dread- 
ful visitation  of  the  plague  to  which  the  city  was 
subjected  in  1669.  The  places  of  amusement 
include  a theatre  ami  assembly-rooms ; races  take 
place  in  July,  about  4 m.  from  the  city.  It  has 
also  a public  library  and  reading-rooms,  and  a 
savings'  bank. 

Winchester  lias  no  manufactures,  but  a very 
considerable  retail  trade,  and  all  the  public  busi- 
ness for  the  co.  is  transacted  within  its  limits.  A 
large  extent  of  the  surrounding  district  belongs  to 
ecclesiastical  and  other  cor|*»rata  bodies,  winch, 
not  U ing  empowered  to  grant  long  leases,  give  no 
encouragement  to  building.  The  asrir.e  courts  for 
the  co.  are  held,  and  other  public  business  trans- 
acted, in  what  was  once  the  chattel  of  the  castle, 
built  by  the  Conqueror.  At  the  E.  end  of  the  hall 
i*»  »us|tcmled  u large  round  wooden  table,  18  feet 
in  diameter,  popularly  called  ‘Arthur’s  Round 
Table/  but  which  is,  no  doubt,  of  a much  less 
remote  antiquity.  It  was  painted  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII,  The  circumstance  of  its  being  the 
cap.  of  the  co.  makes  Winchester  the  residence  of 
a great  number  of  gentlemen  connected  with  the 
law;  and  being  also  the  residence  of  a numl>er  of 
clergymen,  and  of  gentlemen  attracted  to  the  city 
by  the  beauty  of  the  situation. 

Winchester  was  first  incorporated  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  II.  Under  the  Muu.  Reform  Act.  it  is 
divided  into  3 wards,  and  is  governed  by  a mayor, 

6 other  aldermen,  nnd  18  councillor*.  It  has  a ] 
recorder,  who  holds  courts  and  a commission  of  i 
the  |»eoee,  and  a county  court.  Winchester  has 
sent  *2  mems.  to  the  11.  of  C.  since  the  23d  of  Ed- 
ward I.  Previously  to  the  Reform  Act,  the  right 
of  election  was  vested  in  the  members  of  the  cor- 

1 Miration,  who  hud  power  to  augment  their  number, 
{cgisiered  electors  933  in  1866. 

This  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the 
English  towns.  Under  the  Romans,  it  was  a 
place  of  considerable  importance,  and  it  subse- 
quriitlv  became  the  capital  of  the  W.  Saxons. 
William  the  Conqueror  erected  a castle  here,  under 
the  pretence  of  protecting  the  citv,  which  had  suf- 
fered much  from  the  incursions  or  the  Danes,  but 
really,  perhaps,  in  the  view  of  overawing  the  in- 
liabs.  From  this  period,  however,  Uuidoii  became 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  and  Winchester 
gradually  declined  in  imjMirtanee.  Hut  its  castle 
was  repeatedly  occupied  by  the  Norman  mo- 
inrchs  ; Henry  III.,  hence  called  Henry  of  Win- 
chester, was  bom  herein  1207.  and  various  parlia- 
ments were  held  in  the  city  in  the  14th  and  15th 
centuries.  Hero,  also,  in  1552,  Henry  VIII. 
entertained  his  illustrious  guest,  the  emperor 
Charles  V.;  and  here  the  mprriagc  of  Mary, 
daughter  of  Henry,  with  Philip  II.,  eldest  son  of 
Charles,  was  solemnised  July  25,  1654.  In  the 
reign  of  Charles  11.  it  again  Wainc,  though  for  a 
short  period  only,  a royal  residence.  Charles, 
indeed,  was  so  much  attached  to  Winchester,  that 
in  1683,  he  employed  the  famous  architect.  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  to  erect  a new  and  magnificent 


palace  on  the  site  of  the  old  castle.  The  death  of 
the  king  put  a stop  to  the  progress  of  the  build- 
ing, before  it  was  finished  ; nnd,  after  various  mu- 
tations, it  is  now  used  as  barracks. 

A l* «ut  1 m.  S.  from  the  citv  is  the  ancient  hos- 
pital of  St.  Cross,  founded,  in  1132,  by  Henry  of 
Hlois,  bishop  of  Winchester,  nnd  brother  to  king 
Stephen.  The  present  establishment,  which  ap- 

1 roaches  nearer  to  a monastery  than  any  other  in 
.ngland,  consists  of  a master,  a chaplain,  a 
steward,  and  12  resident  brethren.  The  buildings 
once  composed  two  courts,  but  they  have  been 
(tartly  pulled  down.  The  chapel,  in  the  interior 
court,  is  built  in  the  cathedra)  form,  with  a nave 
and  transepts,  and  a low,  massive  tower  at  their 
intersection,  and  affords  a fine  specimen  of  the 
transition  of  the  Norman  into  the  early  English 
style  of  architecture.  The  entrance  gateway  lias 
a handsome  tower,  with  a statue  of  the  founder, 
cardinal  Beaufort. 

No  traces  now  remain  of  the  monastery  pre- 
viously referred  to  as  containing  the  remains  of 
the  great  Alfred,  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  Henry'  II., 
the  revenues  of  which  Amounted  at  the  dissolution 
to  865/.  a year.  Neither  are  then*  anv  remains  of 
a university  founded  in  the  reign  of  Alfred,  ami 
other  similar  establishments. 

About  4 m.  E.  by  N.  from  Winchester  is 
Avington,  a hue  scat  belong  to  the  duke  of 
Buckingham. 

WINDSOR,  a town.  pari,  and  man.  bor.,  par., 
and  royal  residence  of  England,  co.  Berks,  bund. 
Kipplcsmerc  on  the  Thames.  20  m.  W.  by  S. 
London  by  road,  and  21 J by  Great  Western  rail- 
way. Pop.  of  bor.  9,520  in  1861.  Previously  to 
the  Reform  Act.  the  pari.  bor.  was  nearly  co-ex- 
tensive  with  the  par.;  the  modern  pari,  and  mun. 
bor.  comprises  alsiut  half  the  par.,  with  the  lower 
want  of  the  cattle,  and  a small  portion  of  the  ad- 
jacent par.  of  Glower;  having  an  area  of  about 
4,500  acres.  The  town,  partly  situated  on  low 
ground,  along  the  river,  and  partly’  on  the  de- 
clivity of  the  ridge  occupied  by  the  castle,  the  W. 

■ end  of  which  is  surrounded  by  its  buildings,  con- 
sists of  six  principal  and  several  smaller  streets, 
and  is  well  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas.  It  com- 
municates with  Eton,  on  the  opposite  hank  of  the 
Thames,  by  a handsome  iron  bridge  of  three 
arches,  raised  on  granite  piere.  Of  late  years, 
many  buildings  of  a superior  kind  have  been 
erected  in  the  W.  part  of  the  town,  in  that  por- 
t ion  of  Ulewer  par.  included  in  the  modern  pari. 
U»r.  The  jwr.  church  is  a handsome  new  Gothic 
structure;  the  living,  a vicarage  worth  400/.  a 
year,  is  in  the  gift  of  the  crown.  The  guildhall, 

1 a neat  edifice,  supported  on  columns  and  arches  of 
Portland  stone,  occupies  a conspicuous  site  in  the 
High  Street.  On  its  N.  side  is  a statue  of  Queen 
Anne,  and  on  its  S.  one  of  Prince  George  of  Don- 
I mark;  in  the  interior  are  numerous  portraits  of 
j royal  and  other  distinguished  (tenons.  The 
i cavalry  and  infantry  barracks,  the  new  royal 
.* tables,  a neat  theatre  built  in  1815,  and  several 
dissenting  chapels,  are  among  the  other  principal 
t buildings.  The  charity  school,  founded  in  1705, 
i had,  at  the  date  of  the  late  enquiry,  an  income  of 
167/.  a year,  and  was  attended  liv  55  children  ; it 
has  also  a lades’  charity  school  for  girls,  national 
and  Sunday  schools,  George  III.  established  tin 
hospital  for  invalid  soldiers  in  1784  ; a Iving-in 
charity  was  founded  in  1801,  and  the  royal  general 
dispensary  in  1818,  and  there  are  numerous  minor 
charities,  having  an  aggregate  income  of  about 
800/.  a year. 

Windsor  was  first  chartered  in  1276  by  Ed- 
ward I.,  in  the  80th  of  whose  reign  it  began  to 
send  meins,  to  the  11.  of  U.,  though  returns  have 
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hoon  regularly  made  only  since  the  25th  Henry 
VI.  The  right  of  voting  was  formerly  in  house- 
holders (laying  scot  and  lot,  who  had  resided  for 
6 months  within  the  bor.  Under  the  Boundary 
Act,  the  alterations  previously  alluded  to  were 
made  in  the  limits  of  the  bor.  Reg.  electors  650 
in  1865.  Under  the  Mun.  Reform  Act,  the  bor.  is 
divided  into  2 wards,  and  is  governed  by  a mayor, 
5 other  aldermen,  and  18  councillors.  It  has  a 
commission  of  the  peace  and  a county  court. 
Windsor  has  no  manufacture  of  importance ; and, 
being  out  of  any  principal  line  of  road,  its  trade  is 
merely  one  of  retail,  being  confined  to  the  supply 
of  goods  to  the  inhalis.  and  visitors.  It  has  nume- 
rous inns  and  lodging-houses,  though,  considering 
the  resort  of  company  to  the  town,  the  former  are 
certainly  of  a very  inferior  description  to  what 
might  have  been  expected.  The  ale  of  Windsor 
enjoys  a considerable  reputation,  and  is  sent  to 
London  and  other  places.  Markets,  Wednesday 
and  Saturday,  the  latter  principally  for  com. 
Fairs,  Faster  Tuesday , duly  5,  and  October  4,  for 
horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  wool. 

WINDSOR  CASTLE  is  the  principal  country 
seat  of  the  sovereigns  of  England,  ami  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  royal  resulences  in  Europe.  It 
appears  to  have  been  founded  by  William  I.  soon 
after  the  Conquest,  and  it  has  lieen  enlarged  or 
embellished  by  the  greater  number  of  his  succes- 
sors, particularly  by  Edw,  III.,  George  II!.,  and 
George  IV.  Under  the  latter  it  was,  indeed,  in 
great  part  rebuilt,  and  throughout  renovated  by 
Sir  Jeffrey  Wyatville,  and  has  been  fitted  up  in 
the  most  splendid  style.  Being  placed  on  the 
summit  of  a lofty  eminence  rising  abruptly  on 
the  S.  side  of  the  river,  it  commands  very  exten- 
sive views,  and  i%  at  the  same  time,  a most  con- 
spicuous ami  interesting  object  from  all  the 
surrounding  country.  It  is  of  an  oblong  form,  and 
is  divided  into  an  upper,  a middle,  and  a lower 
wnrd,  the  entire  area  comprised  within  it9  outer 
wall  being  alx>ut  12  acres. 

The  upper  or  E.  wanl  consists  of  a quadrangle, 
having  oil  the  N.  the  state  apartments  shown  to 
the  public;  on  the  S.  the  &|Mirtments  appropriated 
to  the  use  of  visitore ; and  on  the  E.  the  private 
apartments  of  the  sovereign;  on  the  W.  the  upper 
wanl  communicates,  by  the  Norman  and  St. 
George’s  gateways,  with  the  middle  wanl,  a 
narrow  enclosure  round  the  base  of  the  Round 
tower,  which  crowns  the  summit  of  an  artificial 
mound  in  the  centre  of  the  Castle.  The  lower 
ward,  which  is  considerably  smaller  than  the 
upper,  has  on  its  8.  and  W.  sides  the  houses  of  the 
military  knights,  and  the  Salisbury,  Garter,  ami 
Bell  towers;  and  on  the  N.  St.  George’s  chapel, 
and  Wolsey’s  tornbhouse,  behind  which  are  other 
buildings  enclosing  several  smaller  quadrangles: 
it  is  entered  from  the  town  of  Windsor  at  the  SW. 
comer  by  Henry  VHI.’s  gateway.  On  the  N. 
side  of  the  Castle,  outside  the  state  apartments 
and  middle  ward,  is  the  North  Terrace,  originally 
constructed  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  afterwards 
e nlarged  and  improved  by  Charles  II.  This  noble 
walk,  resting  partly  on  precipitous  ledges  of  rock, 
and  partly  on  masonry,  rises  about  70  ft,  over  the 
meadows  at  its  base,  and  is  at  once  tlie  finest  ter- 
race of  its  kind  in  the  kingdom,  and  a distinguish- 
ing feature  of  the  Castle.  On  the  K.  side  of  the 
Castle,  opposite  Her  Majesty’s  private  apartments, 
are  the  sunk  or  royal  gardens,  comprising  about 
two  acres. 

The  principal  and  most  magnificent  entrance  to 
the  Castle  is  on  the  S.,  by  the  gateway  of  George 
IV.,  between  the  York  and  Lancaster  towers.  The 
York  tower,  on  the  right  hand,  formed  part  of  the 
ancient  edifice ; but  the  Ivin  caster  tower  is  wholly 
Vou  IV. 


new,  its  foundation  having  lieen  laid  on  the  12th 
of  August,  1824.  The  towers  are  symmetrical, 
being  almut  100  ft.  in  height,  with  machicolatcd 
battlements.  Immediately  opposite  to  thus  gate- 
way is  the  principal  entrance  to  the  state  apart- 
ments. The  grand  staircase,  with  the  guard- 
room  at  its  top,  is,  perhaps,  among  the  happiest 
efforts  of  Wyatville  s genius.  The  staircase  is 
lighted  by  an  octagonal  lantern  100  ft.  above  the 
pavement,  ami  has  a marble  statue  of  George  IV. 
by  Chan  trey.  In  the  vestibule  Is  the  collection  of 
paintings  by  West,  representing  the  exploits  of 
Edward  III.;  and  in  the  guard  chamber  are  the 
coats  of  mail  worn  by  John  king  of  France,  and 
David  king  of  Scotland,  while  prisoners  in  the 
Castle,  with  busts  of  Marllxi rough,  Wellington, 
and  Nelson,  the  latter  on  a pedestal  formed  of  a 
portion  of  one  of  the  masts  of  the  Victory. 

The  decorations  of  the  king’s  drawing- room  are 
very  siqierb : the  ceiling  is  [tainted  in  compart- 
ments, representing  the  restoration  of  Charles  II., 
the  la  1 tours  of  Hercules,  and  other  subjects;  and 
on  each  side  the  room  are  numerous  paintings  hv 
Rubens,  and  the  arms  of  several  of  the  English 
kings.  The  ceiling  of  the  audience-chamber  has 
an  allegorical  representation  of  the  church  of 
England;  and  in  the  same  apartment  are  West’s 
Installation  of  Knights  of  the  Garter,  and  several 
portraits.  The  linll-rnom,  % ft.  in  length,  82  ft. 
m width,  31  do.  in  height,  is  finished  in  the  gor- 
geous style  of  Louis  .XIV.  It  is  hung  in  part 
with  Gobelin  tapestry,  representing  the  story  of 
Jason  ami  the  Golden  Fleece,  said  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  unfortunate  Marie  Antoinette.  St, 
George’s  Hall,  the  banqueting  room  of  the 
knights  of  the  garter,  is  200  ft.  in  length,  with  an 
arched  wiling  divided  into  compartments  and 
panels,  in  w hich  arc  nearly  700  shields,  embla- 
zoned w'ith  the  anus  of  the  knights  down  to  the 
present  time.  At  the  E.  end  is  the  throne,  under 
a rich  canopy  ; and  on  the  S.  side  of  the  ball  are 
the  portraits  of  the  different  sovereigns,  from 
James  I.  to  George  IV..  by  Vandyck,  Lely,  Kneller, 
Lawrence,  4re.  The  Waterloo  chamtier,  100  ft.  in 
length  by  46  in  width,  has  [tortraits,  principally 
[minted  by  Sir  'Thomas  Lawrence,  of  must  of  the 
sovereigns,  warriors,  and  statesmen  who  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  contest  with  France  termi- 
nated by  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  The  other  state 
apartments  do  not  require  any  particular  notice ; 
they  have  the  inconvenience  of  all  entering  from 
each  other,  so  that  to  get  to  the  last  in  the  range 
all  the  others  must  Is* gone  through. 

The  entrance  to  Her  Majesty’s  private  apart- 
ments is  at  the.  SE.  comer  of  the  upper  ward, 
through  a handsome  hall,  from  which  a double 
staircase  lends  to  a magnificent  corridor  500  ft,  in 
length.  The  private  apartments  consist  of  a 
dining-room,  50  ft.  in  length  by  37  in  width;  a 
drawing-room,  66  ft.  in  length  by  30  in  width  ; a 
smaller  drawing-room,  40  ft.  in  length  by  25  in 
width ; library,  50  ft.  in  length  by  40  in  width ; 
with  bed-roorns,  dressing-rooms,  boudoirs,  Ac. 
These  rooms  are,  as  might  lie  expected,  most 
sumptuously  furnished.  The  apartments  for  ser- 
vants occupy  the  lower  and  higher  stories  of  the 
palace. 

The  found  tower  was  originally  built  by  the 
celebrated  William  of  Wykeham,  the  architect 
employed  by  Edward  III.  It  stands  on  an  arti- 
ficial mound,  and  is  approached  bv  a covered 
flight  of  100  steps.  From  a court  in  the  interior, 
another  fiight  of  stejis  leads  to  the  battlements, 
whence,  in  a clear  day,  portions  may  be  seen  of 
no  fewer  than  12  cos.  This  tower,  which  has  lieen 
much  modernised,  is  32  ft.  higher  than  formerly, 
and  is  surmounted  by  a turret  20  ft.  in  height. 

HH 
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whence  the  royal  standard  in  displayed ; it  is  the  I 
residence  of  the  governor  of  the  Castle.  At  the 
base  of  the  tower  i*  a bronze  equestrian  statue  of  : 
Charles  ll.t  erected  by  one  of  his  pages. 

The  great  object  of  interest  in  the  lower  ward  is 
St.  George's  (hn|>el.  ‘This,*  says  Mr.  Rickman 
(Gothic  Architecture,  p.  1*24),  ‘ is  one  of  the  finest 
perpendicular  buildings  in  the  kingdom  ; it  is  re- 
gular in  its  plan,  and  nearly  all  in  one  style.  It 
is  a cross  church,  with  the  transepts  ending  in 
octagonal  projections  which  have  two  heights  of 
windows.  At  each  end  of  the  aisles  are  also 
small  octagonal  projections  sideways;  ail  these 
arc  M-parated  hy  screens,  and  form  monumental 
chapels.  In  the  K.  wall  of  the  chapel  is  a door-  1 
way  of  early  Knglish  date;  and  perhaps  other  , 
I ><>rt  ions  of  a date  prior  to  the  present  chapel  may  | 
remain;  hut  the  whole  of  tliechn|M*l  is  a sjtecimen 
of  the  perpcntlicular  style  in  its  advanced,  but  not  j 
latest,  jieriml.  The  roof  of  the  nave  is  painted  j 
with  armorial  liearings,  and  the  whole  highly  en-  \ 
riclietl,  so  that  it  now  presents  one  of  the  best  ex-  ! 
ample*  of  the  ca|uibilitv  of  Knglish  architecture 
for  the  reception  of  splendid  colouring  and  gilding.’ : 
The  intenor  is  divided  by  the  screen  and  organ 
gallery  into  two  parts,  the  ln>dy  of  the  chapel  and 
the  choir.  The  W.  end  of  the  former  is  wholly  ; 
occupied  hy  an  enormous  window,  fitted  with  j 
painted  glass,  which,  however,  is  deficient  in  bril- 1 
iiancy  and  richness  of  colouring.  The  fittings  of 
the  choir  are  mostly  modern.  St.  George's 
Chiijiel  was  built  between  1474  ami  1516,  chiefly 
under  the  direction  of  Beauchamp,  bishop  of  Salis- 
bury, and  Sir  Reginald  llray,  minister  of  Henry 
VI i.  It  has  served  ns  the  burial  place  of  Henry 
VI.  (removed  hither  by  Rich.  III.  from  Cheruey), 
Kdw.  IV.  and  his  queen,  Henry  VIII.  and  .lane 
Seymour,  and  Charles  I.  It  has  a few  old  monu- 
ments, including  that  of  F.dw.  IV.,  of  hammered 
steel.  Here  also  is  a monument  in  honour  of  the 
late  Princess  Charlotte ; but  it  is  generally  ad- 
mitted to  l>e  in  bad  taste,  stiff,  and  unnatural. 
Adjoining  the  chapel  on  the  K.  is  Wolsey’s  tomb- 
house.  built  hy  Hen.  VII.,  hut  which  afterwards 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  Cardinal.  James 
II.  fitted  it  up  as  a Rom.  Cat h.  chapel.  It  re- 
mained unoccupied  from  this  era  down  to  that  of 
George  III.,  hy  whom  it  was  repaired,  and  a vault 
liencnth  it  fitted  up  as  a mausoleum  for  the  royal 
family;  and  in  it  are  now  deposited  the  1 todies  of 
Geo,  111.  and  his  queen,  Geo.  IV.,  Will.  IV.,  the 
Dukes  of  York  ami  Kent,  the  Princess  Charlotte, 
and  other  scion*  of  the  Hanoverian  dynasty. 

llut  despite  its  magnificence,  it  must  Ik*  ad- 
mitted that  Windsor  Castle  is  extremely  deficient 
in  many  things  that  one  should  expect  to  meet 
with  iii  an  ancient  and  favourite  sent  of  the  kings 
of  Kugland.  Except  the  associations  connected 
with  the  building,  and  the  names  of  some  of  its 
towers  and  apartments,  it  has  hut  little  to  connect 
it  with  the  nation,  or  to  make  it  an  object  of  in- 
terest. In  its  interior,  even'  thing  has  been  sacri- 
ficed to  gratify  the  taste  of  Geo.  IV.  for  ostenta- 
tion and  vulgar  finery.  Not  a single  a|uirtment 
has  been  allowed  to  continue  in  its  ancient  slate, 
to  carry  the  visitor  hack  to  the  days  of  the  Ed- 
wards,’l  he  Henry*,  Elizabeth,  or  even  the  Stuarts. 
Everything  that  was  venerable  for  its  antiquity, 
or  interesting  from  its  history  or  associations,  has 
been  demolished  or  changed ; so  that  one  might 
suppose  it  had  been  wholly  constructed  within  the 
last  50  years.  Nor  is  there  any  thing  in  the  lit- 
tings-up  and  embellishment  of  the  apartments  to 
atone  for  the  destruction  or  metamorphosis  of  all 
that  was  old  and  interesting  in  the  building.  It 
has  nothing  to  mark  it  out  as  the  chosen  seat  of 
the  constitutional  sovereign  of  the  British  empire. 


Excepting  the  busts  of  Marltiorough,  Wellington, 
and  Nelson,  there  is  hardly,  in  the  state  apart- 
ments, any  memorial  of  any  one  of  the  many 
great  men  whose  exertions  have  contributed  to 
increase  the  power  and  glory  of  the  British  nation. 
We  look  in  vain  for  cither  busts  or  iKXlrait*  of 
Shakspeare,  Bacon,  Milton,  Newton,  Locke, 
Drydcn,  and  Pope.  Much  as  the  Knglish  nation 
owes  to  Watt  and  Arkwright,  Windsor  Castle  has 
no  monument  of  either  the  one  or  the  other.  And 
the  same  may  Ik*  said  of  m«»st  of  our  great  parlia- 
mentary leaders,  and  even  of  the  men  who  brought 
about  the  Revolution,  and  placed  the  Hanoverian 
family  on  the  throne.  The  library  is  wretchedly 
deficient  in  books  connects!  with  the  history  and 
state  of  the  country  and  its  colonies;  and  the  whole 
internal  arrangements  are  such  that  a stranger 
might  fairly  supjsise  the  palace  to  have  been  fitted 
up  for  the  residence  of  some  opulent  upholsterer. 
Windsor  Castle  has,  in  fact,  except  in  its  fine 
situation,  size,  and  external  appearance,  hut  little 
appropriate  to  or  worthy  of  its  destination. 

The  Little  Park  is  a fine  expanse  of  lawn,  com- 
prising nearly  600  acres,  round  the  K.  and  N.  sides 
of  the  Castle.  In  it  is  the  tree  usually  supposed 
tola*  identical  with  the  Herne's  Oak  of  Sltak- 
apeare.  Windsor  Great  Park  comprises  about 
3,800  acres  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Castle,  being  well 
wooded,  and  exhibiting  a great  variety  of  ground. 
Here  is  the  long  wulk.  a noble  avenue,  nearly  3 
in.  in  length,  extending  in  a straight  line  from 
the  grand  entrance  to  the  Castle  to  the  top  of  a 
hill,  on  which  n colossal  bronze  equestrian  statue 
of  Geo.  111.,  hy  Wcstmacott,  has  been  erected. 
On  the  S.  side  of  this  hill  is  Virginia  Water,  an 
artificial  lake,  with  a fishing  temple  in  the  Chinese 
style.  Windsor  forest,  the  theme  of  Pope’s  fine 
(Kieni,  is  a tract  56  m.  in  circ.,  laid  out  by  William 
the  Conqueror  for  the  pu  r|  awes  of  hunting,  and  kept 
up  by  the  succeeding  sovereigns.  latterly,  how- 
ever, it  has  been  mostly  enclosed.  I to  limits  em- 
brace one  market  town.  Wokingham,  and  nume- 
rous villages.  Old  Windsor,  where  the  Saxon 
monarch*  are  said  to  have  had  a residence,  is  on 
the  Thames,  about  1 m.  SK.  Windsor.  (For  the 
history  of  the  Castle  the  reader  may  refer  to 
Lvmhi's  Magna  Britannia,  i.  pp.  415-43*2.) 

WIRES  WORTH,  a market  town  and  par.  of 
Kngland,  bund,  of  same  name.  co.  Derby,  at  the 
S.  extremity  of  the  lead  mining  district,  1*2  in. 
NNW.  Derby,  Area  of  ;*ar,  14,640  acres.  Pop. 
of  do.  7,098  in  1861.  The  town,  in  a valley  nearlv 
encircled  by  hills,  consists  principally  of  *2  streets 
formed  hy  the  intersection  of  2 turnpike  roads  at 
right  angles.  The  church  of  St.  Mary,  a spacious 
edifice  in  a mixed  style  of  architecture,  consist*  of 
a nave  and  side  Aisles,  a N.  and  a S.  transept,  a 
chancel,  and  n square  tower  supported  on  4 massive 
pillars.  The  living,  a vicarage  worth  1644,  a year, 
is  in  the  gift  of  the  Dean  of  Lincoln.  There  are 
chapels  for  Baptists.  Independents,  and  Wesleyan*. 
A free  grammar-school,  founded  and  endowed  in 
1570  by  Anthony  Gel!,  Esq.,  for  an  unlimited 
number  of  scholars,  has  an  income  of  above  *200/. 
a year.  There  an*  several  almshouses,  and  the 
funds  for  general  charities  yield  an  income  of 
above  130/.  a year.  The  moot  and  sessions  hall, 
erected  in  1773,  is  a handsome  stone  building  with 
shamble*  underneath.  The  lead  mine*  in  the 
vicinity,  though  now  comparatively  neglected, 
still  furnish  employment  for  a considerable  number 
of  the  inhabs.  The  chief  branches  of  industry 
consist  of  cotton  spinning,  silk  weaving,  wool 
combing,  and  the  making  of  hats,  tapes,  and 
hosiery.  The  Cromford  canal  passes  nbnut  1}  m. 
to  the  N.  of  the  town,  crowing  the  Derwent  by 
nn  aqueduct  of  one  arch  60  feet  in  span  ; and  the 
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High  Peak  railway  has  its  terminus  a little  to  the 
N.  of  Wirksworth.  The  town  is  under  the  juris- 
diction of  a constable  and  headbo  rough.  retry 
sessions  for  the  hund.  are  held  weekly,  and  4 
manorial  courts  every  year  in  the  moot  hall,  in 
w hich  all  business  relating  to  the  mines  is  decided. 

The  manor  of  Wirksworth  forms  a part  of  the 
duchy  of  Lancaster.  It  was  acquired  by  Sir 
Richard  Arkwright,  the  great  founder  of  the  cotton 
manufacture,  who  died  at  his  house  nt  Croraford  in 
this  par.  in  1792. 

WISBEACH,  a man.  l>or.,  market  town,  river- 
p<>rt,  and  par.  of  England,  co.  Cambridge,  hund. 
Wisbeach,  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  close  to  the  bonier 
of  Norfolk,  on  the  Nene,  1 1 no.  S.  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Nene,  in  the  Wash,  and  92  m.  N.  Cam- 
bridge, on  the  Great  Eastern  railway.  Pop.  of 
bor.  9,276  in  1861.  The  old  lior.,  of  very  irre- 
gular shape,  was  co-extensive  with  the  par.  of 
St.  Peter’s : the  modern  bor.  is  much  more  com- 
pact, and  of  less  extent,  but  comprises  a suburb  of 
Wisbeach  called  New  Walsoken,  on  the  E.  side  of 
the  river,  excluded  from  the  old  bor.,  and  has  an 
area  of  about  1,200  acres.  The  central  and  main 
portion  of  the  town  lies  in  an  angle  between  the 
Nene  and  Wisbeach  canal : other  streets  extend 
for  some  distance  N.  and  S.  along  both  banks  of 
the  river,  and  along  the  canal,  by  which  the  town 
communicates  with  the  Oust?  in  a SE.  direction.. 
Most  part  of  the  houses  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
canal  belong  to  the  par.  of  Walsoken,  in  the  co. 
of  Norfolk : this  suburb  has  been  built  within  the 
last  thirty  years,  and  appears  to  be  still  extend- 
ing. The  inhnhs.  consist  chiefly  of  the  hilxuiring 
classes  employed  in  or  connected  with  the  interests 
of  Wisbeach.  The  town  is  irregularly  laid  out, 
but  has,  of  late,  been  much  improved : in  its 
centre  is  a handsome  crescent,  erected  in  1816  on 
ground  formerly  occupied  by  a castle  founded  soon 
after  the  Conquest.  Most  parts  of  the  thorough- 
fares are  well  paved  and  lighted  with  gas.  The 
par.  church  of  St.  Peter  is  n spacious  hut  singular 
edifice,  having  two  naves  and  two  nislcs.  It 
exhibit*  a mixture  of  the  Norman,  Decorated, 
and  PerjK'iulicular  styles.  It  has  a line  tower, 
and  has  within  several  monuments  of  distinguished 
families,  but  is  at  the  same  time  much  encum- 
bered with  modem  galleries.  The  living,  a 
vicarage,  to  which  the  curacy  of  St.  Man’s  is 
attached,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  this  part 
of  the  country,  being  worth  1,7794  a year:  it  is 
in  the  gift  of  the  Bishop  of  Ely.  A chapel-of- 
enae  has  an  endowment  yielding 200/.  a year;  and 
the  Baptists.  Friends,  Unitarians.  Independents, 
and  Wcsleyans  have  places  of  worship.  The  other 
principal  buildings  include  a town-ball  and  cus- 
tom-house, comprised  in  one  building,  erected  in 
1804;  a corn-exchange,  assembly-rooms,  and  a 
theatre.  Here,  also,  are  some  good  libraries,  and 
literary  and  other  societies.  The  free  grammar- 
school,  of  ancient  foundation,  affords  instruction 
to  20  boys,  aud  has  two  exhibitions  of  about  70/. 
a year  to  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge.  Among 
the  other  educational  establishments  are  two 
charity  schools,  partly  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions,  but  chiefly  by  bequests;  one  for 
boys,  having  an  income  of  above  250/.  a year,  and 
one  for  girls,  of  above  220/.  it  year.  There  are  18 
well-endowed  almshouses,  and  the  funds  in  the 
hands  of  the  corporation  fur  the  support  of  schools, 
almshouses,  apprenticing  of  children,  loans,  and 
the  general  relief  of  the  poor,  amount  to  above 
1,180/.  a year. 

Wisbeach  lias  no  staple  manufacture;  but  it 
has  an  iron  foundry,  yards  for  building  and  re- 
pairing vessels  and  boats,  rope-walks,  an  exten- 
sive brewery,  and  several  large  malting  cstablisli- 
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menta.  The  trade  of  the  town  is  considerable, 
from  its  being  the  emporium  of  an  extensive  tract 
of  country.  The  exports  principally  consist  of 
corn,  woof,  rape-seeds,  and  other  product*  of  the 
fens;  ami  the  imports  of  coal,  timlier,  and  gro- 
ceries. The  trade  of  the  port  has  been  largely 
lieneflted  by  the  great  improvements  that  have 
been  made,  under  acts  passed  in  1827  and  1829, 
in  the  course  of  the  Nene  from  Wisbeach  to  its 
outfall  in  the  Wash.  Tnese  consisted  principally 
in  deepening  and  straightening  the  bod  of  the 
river,  and  in  the  drainage  aud  embankment  of 
the  adjacent  fens.  This  important  work  cost 
about  200,0004,  of  which  80,0004  was  contributed 
by  the  corporation  of  Wisbeach,  who  were  at  the 
same  time  authorised  to  levy  increased  port  due* 
(now  8rf.  |>er  ton)  on  vessels  frequenting  the  port. 
The  latter  may  now  lie  reached  by  a compara- 
tively safe  and  speedy  navigation,  at  spring  tides, 
by  vessels  of  160  tons  burden,  ami,  at  other  times, 
by  vessels  of  80  tons.  There  belonged  to  the  port 
on  the  1st  of  Jan.,  1864,  12  sailing  vessels  under 
50,  ami  45  above  50  tons,  besides  4 steamers,  of 
an  aggregate  burden  of  746  tons.  The  gross 
amount  of  customs’ duty  was  8, 956/  in  1868.  The 
increase  in  the  amount  of  shipping  Ixdonging  to 
the  jiort,  which  has  trebled  since  1835,  when  the 
Nene  Outfall  was  finished,  and  of  the  customs' 
duties,  shown  the  substantial  advantages  it  has 
derived  from  that  improvement. 

Wisbeach  received  its  first  charter  of  incorpora- 
tion from  Edw.  VI.,  others  being  granted  to  it 
by  James  I.  and  Charles  11.  Under  the  Mun. 
Reform  Act,  it  is  divided  into  two  wants,  and  go- 
vemed  by  6 aldermen  and  18  councillors.  The 
corph  revenue  principally  arises  from  harbour 
dues.  Wisbeach  has  a commission  of  the  peace, 
petty  sessions  and  a countv  court.  The  assizes 
are  held  here  annually.  The  ancient  castle  of 
Wisbeach  was  lung  the  episcopal  palace  of  the 
bishop*  of  Ely,  but  no  traces  of  it  now  exist.  A 
cattle-market  was  established  in  1810.  Wisbeach 
has  frequently  suffered  from  inundations.  Market- 
day,  Saturday.  Fairs,  five  times  yearly,  chiefly 
for  cattle,  horses,  hemp,  and  flax. 

VVISBY,  a town  of  the  island  of  Gottland, 
which  see. 

WISCONSIN,  one  of  the  states  of  the  American 
Union,  comprised  between  the  42nd  and  47th  de- 
grees of  N.  lat.,  and  the  87th  and  93rd  of  W.  long. ; 
having  N.  Lake  Superior;  NE.  and  E.  the  Suite 
and  Lake  of  Michigan  ; S., Illinois;  and  W.,  Iowa 
and  Minosotn,  fr»»m  which  it  is  partly  separated 
by  the  Mississippi.  Area  53,924  sq.  m.,  pop. 
775,881  in  I860.  The  surface  is  in  part  broken  by 
billowy  ridges,  which,  however,  nowhere  rise 
much  above  the  general  level.  Hie  N.  part 
aliounds  with  lake*,  giving  rise  to  streams  flowing 
E.  to  the  great  lakes  of  the  St.  Laurence  Basin, 
but  mostly  W.  ami  S.  to  the  Mississippi.  The 
Wisconsin  river,  which  falls  into  the  latter,  after 
a southerly  course,  divides  the  state  into  two 
nearly  equal  portions.  By  far  the  greater  part  of 
this  state  was  till  lately  inhabited  only  by  wander- 
ing trilies  of  Indians.  The  country  S.  of  the 
44th  deg.  of  lat.  is  that  over  which  the  settlers 
are  principally  dispersed.  The  SW.  cos.  include 
a portion  of  the  rich  lead  district  of  the  Up|ter 
Mississippi.  In  winter  the  climate.  es|x?ciallv  in 
the  N.  |«rts  of  the  state,  is  severe;  but  speaking 
generally,  the  country  is  very  healthy. 

There  are  some  bogs,  wild  rice  swamps,  and 
cranberry  marshes  in  the  S.  cos.,  and  there  arc 
also  some?  sandy  tracts ; but  a great  pro(H>rtion  of 
the  land  is  of  good  quality,  fertile,  and  easy  of 
cultivation.  Between  Lock  River  and  I^ke 
Michigan  the  surface  is  well  wooded;  but  W.  of 
li  it  2 
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the  former  the  land  is  chiefly  prairie,  and  there  is 
n deficiency  of  timber.  Green  Hay,  an  arm  c»l 
Like  Michigan,  and  nearly  parallel  to  the  latter, 
has  several  #**1  hnrlsiurs.  Milwaukie,  on  Lake 
Michigan,  is  the  best  harbour  betwa-cn  Green  Hay 
an. I Chicago,  in  Illinois,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
lake.  In  no  part  of  the  U.  States  have  pop.  and  ' 
improvement  advanced  more  rapidly  than  in  the 
S.  part  of  this  state. 

The  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  secretary  of 
stile,  treasurer,  suj>crintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, attorney-general,  hank  comptroller,  and  state 
p-isoii  commissioner  are  chosen  by  the  people  to 
» rve  for  a term  of  two  years.  The  general  election 
i«  hrhl  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  November.  Se- 
nators, Jlil  in  number,  elect  is  1 for  two  years,  and 
representatives,  100  in  number,  elected  for  one  i 
year,  constitute  the  legislature,  which  is  styled 
the  ( icticral  Assembly  of  Wisconsin.  The  members 
of  the  legislature  are  allowed  2$  dollars  per  day 
for  attendance,  and  10  cents  per  mile  of  necessary 
travel.  The  legislature  is  required  to  assemble  in 
regular  session  annually,  on  the  second  Wednesday 
in  January. 

The  judicial  power  of  the  state,  both  as  to 
matters  of  law  and  equity,  is  vested  in  a supreme 
Court,  circuit  courts,  courts  of  probate,  and  in  jus- 
tices of  the  peace.  The  legislature  has  pawejr  to  ! 
establish  munici|)al  courts,  with  jurisdiction  in  their 
respective  municipalities,  not  exceeding  that  of  the 
circuit  courts,  and  also  to  create  inferior  courts  in 
the  several  counties,  with  limited  civil  aud  cri- 
minal jurisdiction.  The  governor  has  1,250  doll, 
a year  of  salary,  and  the  judges  of  the  supreme 
and  circuit  courts,  who  are  elected  for  6 years, 
liuve  each  l.'-OO  doll,  a year.  Ample  provision 
has  been  made  for  education,  and  an  institution 
lor  the  instruction  of  the  blind  has  been  opened 
at  Janesville.  Maddison  is  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, but  Milwaukie  is  by  far  the  largest  town  of 
the  state.  Wisconsin,  alter  having  been  formed 
into  a territory,  was  admitted  as  a state  into  the 
U ixoti,  29th  May.  18-18. 

W ISMAlt,  a town  and  sea-port  of  X.  Germany, 
in  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  cap.  lordship  of  its  own 
name,  at  the  bottom  of  a deep  bay  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Stor  with  the  sea,  18  m.  X.  by  E. 
Schwerin,  on  a branch  of  the  railway  from  Schwerin 
to  Hostock.  Pop.  13,128  in  1862.  The  harbour, 
which  is  very  extensive,  is  commodious  and  safe, 
being  nearly  land-locked  by  the  islands  of  Poel 
and  WallOsch.  Close  to  the  town  there  is  from  8 
to  8 £ ft.  water;  in  the  inner  roods  there  are  from 
12  to  13  ft.,  and  in  the  outer  from  16  to  20  ft. 
water.  The  town  is  fortified,  and  has  6 churches, 
3 hospitals  several  schools,  with  manufactures  of 
tobacco,  playing  cards,  sail-cloth,  and  other  fabrics, 
breweries,  and  distilleries.  Ship- building  is  also 
carried  on  to  some  extent,  and  nisruar  is  second 
in  commercial  itn|K>rtanee  to  no  town  in  the  Grand 
Duchy  hut  Hostock.  The  nrticles  of  inqtort  and 
export  are  the  same  as  at  Unlock  (which  see),  hut 
the  trade  of  the  town  is  more  limited.  It  appears 
to  have  been  founded  in  1229,  ami  afterwards  be- 
came one  of  the  Hatise  towns. 

WISSEMBOUKG,  a town  of  France,  dcp.  Bas- 
Hhin,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  La u ter,  on  the  Bavarian 
frontier,  33  m.  X.by  E.  Strasbourg,  on  the  railway 
from  Strasbourg  to  Landau.  Pop.  1,920  in  1861. 
Wisscmbourg  i»  a fortified  town,  aud  of  some  im- 
portance, as  it  commands  a defile  leading  from  the 
plain  of  the  Khinc  into  the  Vosges  mountain*, 
and  is  connected  w ith  a system  of  militarv  work- 
si  retching  along  the  course  of  the  Luutcr  lor  some 
distance,  called  the  lines  of  Wissenibouig.  It  has 
an  old  collegiate  church,  built  in  1288;  a Pro- 
testant church,  in  which  is  a bust  of  Luther,  and 
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manufactures  of  hosiery,  straw  hats,  soap  and 
earthenware.  It  originated  in  an  abbey  founded 
here  in  the  7th  century,  aud  was  annexed  to  France 
by  the  treaty  of  Rvswick. 

WITH  PS K,  or  VITEBSK,  a government  of  Eu- 
ropean Russia,  principally  between  the  55th  and 
57th  degs.  of  X.  lat.,  and  the  26th  and  32nd  of  E. 
long.,  having  XE.  the  gov.  of  Pskof,  SE.  Srao- 
lensko  and  Moghilef,  S\V.  Minsk  and  Cotirland, 
aud  XYV.  Riga.  Area  16,500  sq.  m.  Pop.  781,7*11 
in  1858.  Surface  generally  level,  though  on  the 
hanks  of  the  rivers  there  are  occasionally  some 
low  hills.  Rivers  mid  small  lakes  are  numerous: 
of  the  former,  which  all  flow  towards  the  Baltic, 
the  Pwiua  is  the  principal.  Notwithstanding  the 
soil  is  hut  of  medium  fertility,  and  agriculture  is 
iu  a von,-  hack  want  state,  more  corn  is  produced 
than  is  required  to  supply  the  wnnts  of  the  uihabs. 
Hemp  aud  flax  are  grown  on  a large  scale,  pease, 
beans,  hope,  and  fruit  in  the  smaller  enclosures. 
The  forests  are  very  extensive,  121,600  dcciatiuus 
of  forest  land  belonging  to  the  crown.  The  grass 
lands  are  also  extensive,  and  a good  many  hones 
and  cal  tie  are  reared,  though  of  inferior  breeds. 
The  sheen  yield  only  coarse  wool,  and  honey  is 
also  of  inferior  quality.  The  mineral  products  ami 
manufactures  are  insignificant,  the  last  being,  with 
the  exception  of  a lew  cloth  factories,  almost 
wholly  restricted  to  distilleries  and  tanneries.  The 
trade  of  the  government  is  facilitated  by  the  I)w  ina 
and  the  canal  of  Berezina : it  is  principally  in  the 
hands  of  the  merchants  of  the  principal  towns, 
many  of  whom  are  Jews,  This  gov.  is  divided 
into  12  circles;  chief  towns,  Witepsk,  the  cap., 
Wieliz,  Dunuburg,  and  Polotsk. 

WTtri'hk,  a town  of  Russia,  cap.  of  the  above 
gov.,  on  both  hanks  of  the  Dwina,  where  it  receives 
the  Viteha,  330  m.  S.  by  W.  Petersburg.  Pop. 
22,933  in  1858.  The  town  is  irregularly  built, 
and  is  surrounded  by  old  walls:  it  has  numerous 
Greek  and  some  Rom.  Cath.  churches,  convents, 
and  synagogues.  Though  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  its  houses  arc  of  wood,  it  has  mane 
dwellings  of  stone,  a high  school,  a bazaar,  mi  old 
castle,  several  hospitals,  with  manufactures  of 
woollen  cloths  and  tanneries.  The  Grand  Duke 
Constantine,  brother  of  Czar  Alexander  I.  of  Russia, 
died  at  Witepsk  on  the  27th  June,  1832. 

WITNEY,  a market  town  and  par.  of  England, 
co.  Oxford,  bund.  Hampton,  on  the  Windnish,  a 
tributary  of  the  Thames,  10  m.  W.  by  X.  Oxford. 
Area  of  par.  7,450  acres:  |>op.  of  ditto,  5,180  in 
1861.  The  towu  is  well  built  and  cheerful,  the 
main  street  being  on  the  high  road  bet  ween  Bur- 
ford  and  Woodst«>ck.  The  town-hall,  a stone 
building,  has  beneath  it  au  area  used  for  a market 
place.  Near  it  is  the  market  cross,  erected  in 
1683,  and  repaired  by  subscription  in  1811;  and 
in  the  High  Street  is  the  staple  or  blanket  hall,  a 
handsome  stone  edifice,  built  in  1721.  The  church, 
at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  principal  street,  is  one 
of  the  handsomest  in  the  co.,  lieing  a large  cruci- 
form structure  in  the  early  English,  Decorated, 
and  Perpendicular  styles,  with  a tower  and  lofty 
spire,  ornamented  with  minarets.  In  the  X.  tran- 
sept is  a tine  window,  and  within  the  building  are 
several  ancient  monuments,  and  a handsomely 
carved  and  gilded  burial  chapel.  The  living,  a 
valuable  rectory,  being  worth  1,2904  a year,  is  in 
the  gift  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester.  Here  also 
are  places  of  worship  for  Wesleyans  and  lndepen- 
dents.  The  free  grammar  school,  founded  in  1660, 
for  30  boys,  comprises  a spacious  school -nxim, 
library,  and  apartments  for  the  master.  Another 
free  school,  with  a small  endowment,  was  esta- 
blished in  1693.  A school  for  the  education, 
clothing,  and  apprenticeship  of  weavers’  sous  was 
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founded  in  1782,  and  it  has  besides  a national 
school  mid  several  almshouses. 

Witney  was  long  celebrated  as  a principal  seat 
of  the  blanket  manufacture:  and.  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  the  weavers  of  the  town  and  adjacent 
district  were  incorporated  into  a company.  Hut 
the  trade  has  long  l»een  of  very  inferior  import- 
ance., and  the  weavers’  corporation  has  fallen  into 
disuse.  Since  the  peace  especially,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery  into  the  business,  blanket 
weaving  has  rapidly  declined  at  Witney,  and  moat 
part  of  the  fabrics  now  sold  as  Witney  blankets  are 
made  in  Glamorganshire,  and  elsewhere.  Some 
rough  coatings,  til  tings  for  barges  and  waggons, 
and  felting  for  paper  makers,  are,  however,  made  ' 
here.  The  glove  manufacture  also  employs  a few 
bands;  wool  stapling  is  carried  on  to  some  ex- 
tent, and  the  town  has  a considerable  trade  in 
malt. 

Witney  was  made  a pari.  l>or.  in  the  time  of 
Edward  II.,  hut  its  privilege  was  withdrawn  on 
the  petition  of  the  inhabit.  in  the  succeeding  reign.  I 
It  is  governed  bv  2 bailiff*  and  2 constables,  chosen 
nt  the  annual  court  loot ; and  a court  baron,  pre- 
sided over  by  the  duke  of  Marllsmnigh,  is  ojiened 
twice  a year.  Witney  is  of  considerable  antiquity, 
and  its  manor  is  stated  to  have  been  one  of  th«*sc 
given  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Swithin,  Winchester, 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 

WITTENBERG,  a town  of  Prussian  Saxony, 
formerly  the  cap.  of  the  Electorate  Saxony,  now 
the  cap*,  of  a cire.  of  the  reg.  of  Merseburg,  on  the 
Elbe,  and  on  the  railway  between  Berlin  and 
Leipsic,  39  m.  SW.  the  former.  Pop.  12,026  in 
1861.  Though  metamoqihosed  from  the  quiet  seat 
of  a university  into  a garrison  and  fortified  town, 
Wittenberg  has  a js-culiarly  dull  and  melancholy 
aspect.  It  is,  however,  highlv  interesting,  as  the 
cradle  of  the  Reformation,  Luther  and  Melancthon 
having  been  professors  in  its  university,  and  their 
remains  being  deposited  in  its  cathedral.  A statue 
of  the  great  reformer  in  bronze,  by  Schadow,  of 
Berlin,  was  erected  in  the  market-place  in  1821. 
It  represents,  in  colossal  proportions,  the  full-length 
figure  of  Luther,  supporting  on  his  left  hand  the 
Bible,  kept  open  by  the  right,  pointing  to  a pns- 
sige  in  the  inspired  volume.  The  pedestal  on 
which  the  statue  stands  is  formed  of  a solid  block 
of  red  polished  granite,  20  ft.  in  height.  10  ft.  in 
width,  and  8 ft.  in  depth.  On  each  of  its  sides  is 
a central  tablet,  bearing  a poetical  inscription,  the 
import  of  the  princij»al  being  that  4 if  the  Reforma- 
tion be  God’s  work,  it  is  imperishable;  if  the  wrork 
of  man,  it  will  fall.’  Over  the  figure  is  a very 
handsome  light  Gothic  canopy,  supported  by  four 
corner  pillars,  and  surmounted  by  eight  filigree- 
pointed  pinnacle*.  This  canopy  is  beautifully  cast 
in  iron.  Taken  altogether,  the  monument  docs 
honour  to  the  state  of  the  arts  in  Prussia. 

The  graves  of  Luther  and  Melancthon  in  the 
cathedral  are  marked  by  two  plain  tablets.  The 
altar-piece  is  by  Lucas*  Cranach,  a burgomaster 
< f Wittcnlierg,  the  town-hall  of  which  he  has  em- 
bellished with  pictures  of  Luther  and  of  the  sub- 
jects of  the  Ten  Commandments.  It  was  against 
the  walls  of  this  church  that  Luther  suspended  his 
95  theses  against  papal  indulgences ; and  outside 
the  E.  gale  of  the  town  he  publicly  burnt  the  bull 
for  his  excommunication.  Luther's  apartment  in 
the  old  Augustine  convent  remains  in  much  the 
same  state  as  in  his  time : and  the  autograph  of 
Peter  the  Great  on  the  wall  is  preserved  by  a glass 
covering.  Wittenberg,  having  ceased  to  bo  a cap., 
was  found  inadequate  to  the  support  of  its  uni- 
versity, w'hich  was  accordingly  removed  to  Halle. 
It  still  has,  however,  a gymnasium  and  an  eccle- 
siastical seminary,  and  is  the  scat  of  a board  of 
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| taxation  ami  of  the  usual  circle  courts.  From  its 
situation  on  the  Elbe,  in  a fertile  country,  with 
both  iron  and  coni  in  its  neighbourhood,  it  pos- 
sesses great  commercial  advantages : but  its  trade 
is  insignificant,  and  it  has  only  a few  manufac- 
tures of  linen  and  woollen  goods. 

It  has  frequently  suffered  from  sieges,  particu- 
larly in  1756;  and  in  1814,  when  it  was  taken  by 
storm  frmn  the  French. 

WOBURN,  a market  town  and  par.  of  England, 
co.  Bedford,  hund.  Manshead,  on  the  Great  N. 
road,  38.  m.  NNW.  London.  Area  of  par.  3,200 
acres.  Pop.  1,764  in  1861.  The  town  consists  of 
a main  street,  about  l-3rd  m.  in  length,  with  the 

‘ market- cross  nearly  in  its  centre;  ami,  having 
been  nearly  burnt  down  in  1724,  it  is  compara- 
tively well  laid  out  and  well  built.  The  murket- 
house,  a handsome  edifice,  originally  erected  by 
the  Bedford  family,  was  rebuilt,  at  their  expense, 
by  Blore,  in  1830.  The  same  artist  has  also  restored 
the  church,  an  edifice  in  the  perpendicular  style, 
built  by  the  last  abbot  of  Woburn,  having  a tower 
detached  from  its  main  body.  In  the  chancel  is, 
among  others,  a curious  monument  to  .Sir  F. 
Staunton  and  his  family.  The  living,  a curacy, 
in  the  gift  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  is  worth  251*/. 
a year.  The  free-school,  founded  by  the  Earl  of 
Bedford  in  1582,  has  an  income  of  50/.  a year,  ami 
furnishes  instruction  to  150  boys  on  the  Iain- 
enstriau  plun.  Almshouse*,  founded  in  1672,  for 

24  widows,  have  an  income  of  30/.  a year,  and 
there  are  several  minor  charities.  Petty  sessions 
monthly,  and  manorial  courts  occasionally,  are 
held  in  Wtiburn.  The  inhabitants  are  either  oc- 
cupied in  Ince-uiaking  and  straw -plaiting  or  are 
employed  by  the  Bedford  family.  Markets  on 
Fridays ; fairs  four  times  yearly  for  farm  stock. 

Immediately  E.  of  the  town  is  Woburn  Park, 
with  Woburn  Abbev,  the  principal  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Bedford.  It  derives  its  name  from  its 
occupying  the  site  of  a Cistercian  abbey,  founded 
here  in  1145,  and  granted  to  the  Russell  family  in 
the  time  of  Edward  VI.  The  present  mansion, 
which  was  built  about  1745,  has  since  been  greatly 
improved  and  enlarged.  It  is  a quadrangular  edi- 
fice, its  principal  or  W.  front  Wing  of  the  Ionic 
order,  with  a rustic  basement.  The  interior  of  this 
noble  pile  is  splendidly  fitted  up,  and  many  of 
the  apartments  are  enriched  with  valuable  paint- 
ings, both  by  the  old  masters  and  British  artists. 
The  drawing-riMim,  thence  called  Venetian,  has  a 
line  series  of  24  views  in  Venice,  by  Canalctti.  In 
the  ball  is  an  anc.  Mosaic  pavement,  brought  from 
Rome.  A sculpture  gallery,  138  ft.  in  length  by 

25  it  in  breadth,  with  a fiat  dome  in  its  centre, 
supported  by  8 antique  marble  columns,  lias  a line 
collection  of  antique  marbles,  including  the  famous 
Lanti  Vase,  of  Parian  marble,  6 ft.  3 in.  in  dia- 
meter. ami  6 ft.  in  height,  exclusive  of  the  plinth 
on  which  it  stands.  It  is  of  the  lotus  form,  has 
two  magnificent  handles,  and  is  beautifully 
sculptured.  This  admirable  specimen  of  ancient 
art  was  found  among  the  ruins  of  Hadrian’s  Villa 
at  Tivoli,  of  which  it  had  no  doubt  formed  a prin- 
cipal ornament.  Here,  also,  is  a fine  cast  of  the 
Apollo  Belvidere  ami  Weatmaeotts  statue  of 
Psyche.  In  the  W.  wing  of  the  edifice  is  the 
Temple  of  the  Graces,  erected  in  1818,  to  receive 
Canuv&’s  magnificent  group  of  the  Graces,  placed 
on  a circular  pedestal  m the  centre.  The  library 
is  both  extensive  and  valuable ; and  at  one  of  its 
extremities  is  a room  appropriated  to  Etruscan 
antiquities.  'The  stables,  riding-house,  and  ten- 
nis-court are  in  a detached  building,  connected 
with  the  mansion  by  a colonnade,  $ m.  in  length. 
The  greenhouse,  designed  by  Sir  J.  Wyatvillo, 
is  a handsome  building,  140  ft.  in  length,  and  in 
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which,  with  a groat  variety  cf  valuable  plants,  arc 
some  tine  statues.  'Hie  park.  12  ni.  in  circuit, 
surrounded  by  n wall  8 ft.  in  height,  is  beautifully 
diversified,  nlxmnding  in  wood  and  wuter.and  well 
stocked  with  deer. 

WOKINGHAM,  or  OAKINGIIAM,  a market- 
town  and  par.  of  England.  co.  Berks  hund.  Son- 
ning,  on  the  confines  of  Windsor  Forest,  0£  m. 
SE.  Reading,  and  37  in.  SW.  Luulon  by  Suith 
Western  railway.  Aren  of  par.  8,450  acres.  Pop. 
4.144  in  1861.  The  town  consists  of  several 
st  reets,moet  ing  in  a central  market-place,  in  which 
is  the  market-house  and  town-hall.  The  church, 
in  the  perpendicular  style,  is  a fine  old  edifice. 
The  Wesley  ans,  Baptists,  and  other  dissenters 
have  meeting-houses  here;  and.  besides  Sunday 
schools,  there  is  a free  school,  witli  an  income  of 
above  45/.  n year,  at  which  between  30  and  40 
boys  are  instructed  on  the  Madras  system.  The 
aggregate  income  of  the  various  charities  in 
Wokingham  amounts  to  nearly  630/.  a year. 
About  1 m.  from  the  town  is  a hospital,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Drapers’ Company,  London, 
founded  in  1005,  for  16  poor  men  and  a master. 
The  inhabit,  of  Wokingham  are  employed  princi- 
pally in  weaving  silk  stuffs  ami  gauzes,  and  in 
making  shoes. 

The.  town  was  incorporated  by  James  I.,  and  is 
governed  by  an  alderman,  recorder,  7 burgesses, 
ninl  other  officers,  chosen  on  Easter  Wednesday, 
who  hold  petty  sessions  ami  wine  other  courts. 
Formerly  all  the  courts  for  Windsor  Forest  were 
held  at  Wokingham.  Markets,  Tuesdays ; fain*. 
April  23,  .June  1 1,  Oct.  11,  and  Nov.  2,  for  horses 
and  cattle. 

WOLFEXBUTTEL,  a town  of  Germany,  duchy 
of  Brunswick,  cap.  circ.,  on  the  ticker,  8 m.  S. 
Brunswick  on  the  railway  from  Brunswick  to 
Magriehuig.  Pop.  8,947  in  1861.  The  town  was 
formerly  fortified,  but  its  defences  are  now  in  a 
ruinous  state.  It  consists  of  the  citadel,  the  town- 
proper,  called  11  einrichstadt,  and  the  quarters  or 
suburbs  of  Augiistusstadt  and  Gottcslager.  It  is 
well  built ; ami  its  streets,  which  are  broad  and 
regular,  are  paved  and  watered  by  branches  of  the 
Ocker.  It  has  several  churches  worth  notice;  and 
a magnificent  library,  comprising  not  less  than 
100,000  vols.  It  includes  a largo  collection  of 
hibles,  among  which  is  the  one  that  belonged  to 
Luther,  with  autograph  notes.  His  marriage 
ring,  doctor's  ring,  sjxmiii,  drin king-glass,  and  one 
of  his  many  portraits  bv  L.  Cranach  are  also  pre- 
served here.  The  old  castle  of  the  lords  of 
Wolfenbtlttel  has  been  converted  into  a prison; 
and  the  ducal  castle  now  serves  for  a factory.  It 
has  a large  workhouse,  hospital,  orphan  asylum, 
gymnasium,  and  several  city  schools;  and  is  the 
seat  of  the  superior  court  of  appeal  for  the  states 
of  Brunswick,  Waldeck,  and  Lippc,  and  of  several 
subordinate  courts.  It  has  manufactures  of! 
lacquered  and  japanned  wares,  paper  hangings, 
leather,  and  tobacco;  with  some  trade  in  corn  and 
linen  yam,  and  5 annua)  fairs.  Ita  ncighbour- 
liood  is  fertile,  but  marshy  and  unhealthy. 

WOLGA,  or  VOLGA  (an.  /Z6«),  the  largest 
river  of  Europe,  through  the  K.  part  of  which  it 
Hows;  its  basin,  comprising  the  central  part  of 
European  Russia,  has  the  basin  of  the  Dwina  to 
the  N.,  of  the  Don  and  Dnienr  to  the  S.,  and  of 
the  Ournl  to  the  E.  The  Yvolga  was  formerly 
considered  as  constituting  a pan  of  the  l>oumiary- 
liue  between  Europe  and  Asia;  but  since  the 
limits  of  these  continents  have  been  removed  to 
the  Caucasus  and  the  Caspian,  its  basin,  with 
those  of  its  tributaries,  lie  wholly  within  Europe. , 
From  its  source  to  its  mouth  its  length  is  esti-  | 
mated  at  about  2,000  m.,  being  about  200  m.  j 
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longer  than  the  Danuls*.  The  area  of  its  basin 
has  been  supposed  to  include  upwards  of  630,000 
sq.  m.,  or  considerably  more  than  twice  ns  much 
as  i he  basin  of  the  Danube,  and  8 times  as  much 
as  that  of  the  Rhine.  (Muller,  Strumsystcm  dcr 
Wolga,  79.) 

The  Wolga  has  its  source  in  a small  lake  at  the 
W.  extremity  of  the  gov.  Tver,  in  lat.  57°  Kf  N'., 
long.  32°  20'  E.,  220  in.  SSK,  Petersburg ; on  the 
E.deelivity  of  the  Valdai  plateau, near  the  source  of 
the  S.  Dwina  the  Dniepr,  and  other  large  rivers, 
at  an  elevation  of  895  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
sen.  (MUller,  113.)  It  tlows  at  first  SE.,  and 
afterwards  NE.,  through  the  gin's,  of  Tver  and 
Jaruslavl ; at  Mologa  it  turns  to  the  KSE„  which 
direction  it  generally  pursues  through  Jaruslavl, 
Kostroma,  Nijni  Novgorod,  ami  Hasan,  to  the 
confluence  of  the  Kama,  about  lat.  55°  8',  ami 
long.  49°  30'.  Thenceforward  it  runs  generally 
SSYV.  through  the  govs,  of  Simbirsk  and  Saratof 
to  Tzaritxin,  where,  it  approaches  within  32  ra. 
of  the  main  stream  of  the  Don,  their  conflu- 
ence being  prevented  bv  an  intervening  chain  of 
hills. 

It  then  turns  again  to  the  SE.  through  the  gov. 
Astrakhan,  ami  pours  itself  into  the  Caspian,  on 
its  NW.  side,  through  an  extensive  delta  by  more 
than  70  mouths,  the  W.  and  largest  of  these  being 
in  lat.  40°  X.,  and  long.  48°  E.  Throughout  its 
long  course  it  waters,  with  its  tributaries,  some 
of  the  most  productive  portions  of  European 
Russia  and  the  region  which  was  anciently  the 
nucleus  of  the  Russian  monarchy.  Tver,  j arm- 
la  vl,  Kostroma,  Nijni  Novgorod,  Simbirsk, 
Saratof,  Astrakhan,  and  several  other  towns  arc 
situated  on  the  Wolga;  and  Knsan  is  on  one  of 
its  tributaries  within  a short  distance  of  the  main 
stream. 

The  principal  affluents  of  the  Wolga  are  the 
Tvertza,  Mologa,  Shcksna,  Unja,  Vetluga,  and 
Kama,  from  the  N.  and  E.,  anil  the  Oka  and  Sura 
from  the  W.  and  S.  The  Kama,  which  is  by  fur  the 
largest,  is,  also,  the  last  tributary  of  any  conse- 
quence which  it  receives.  It  rises  in  the* gov.  of 
i Viatka,  about  lat.  58°  N.,  long.  53|  E.,  and  flows 
with  a verv  tortuous  course,  at  first  NE.  to  about 
Int.  60°  20;,  but  afterwards  in  general  S.  or  SW. 
through  the  govs,  of  Penn  ami  Kosnii,  and  be- 
tween those  of  Viatka  uml  Orenburg.  Afier  a 
course  of  nearly  1,000  m.  it  joins  the  Wolga, 
bringing  with  it  a volume  of  water  nearly  equal 
to  that  of  the  latter.  Its  basin  is  supposed  to  eotn- 
; prise  about  one-third  part  of  that  of  the  Wolga. 
Perm  is  among  the  towns  on  its  banks. 

The  Oka  rises  in  lat.  62°  10'  X.,  long.  30°  K., 
in  the  gov.  of  Orel ; through  which,  and  the  govs, 
of  Tula,  Kaluga,  Moscow,  Kiazan,  Tam bof,  Vladi- 
mir, aud  Nijni  Novgorod,  it  flows  in  a very  tor- 
tuous, but  mostly  NE.  direction,  joining  the  Wolga 
at  Nijni  Novgorod  after  a course  of  nearly  700  m. 
Its  basin  is  supposed  to  comprise  127,000  sq.  in. 
(Muller.)  It  has  several  important  affluents. 
Though  rapid,  it  is  navigable  to  Orel  not  far  from 
its  source.  The  waters  of  the  Kama  and  Oka  are, 
like  those  of  the  Wolga,  remarkable  for  their 
ptiritv ; and  all  of  them  are  fatuous  for  their  fish. 
The  Wolga  is,  in  fact,  believed  to  be  more  prolific 
of  fish  than  any  other  Eunqtean  river:  and  its 
fisheries  are  an  abundant  source  of  employment 
and  of  food.  The  fish  usually  taken  comprise 
sturgeon,  the  roes  of  which  furnish  the  caviar,  of 
which  vast  quantities  are  sent  from  Astrakhan  to 
all  jMirts  of  Russia,  with  salmon,  sterlet,  tench, 
pike,  perch,  and  beluga.  The  sterlet,  a small 
kind  of  sturgeon,  supposed  to  lie  peculiar  to  the 
Russian  and  Silierian  riven*,  is  much  prized  by 
the  Russian  epicures.  Exclusive  of  caviar,  the 
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exports  from  Astrakhan  include  large  quantities 
of  cured  fish. 

From  its  abounding  with  islands,  particularly 
in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  the  breadth  of  the 
Wolga  is  very  variable.  At  Tver,  however,  it  is 
Hourly  COO  ft.  in  breadth  ; at  Nijni  Novgorod, 
after  it  has  received  the  Oka.  about  a verst,  or 
1,200  ft.;  and  at  Astrakhan  it  is  usually  1 \ m. 
across.  Hut  this  is  not  the  ease  during  the  entire 
year,  for,  on  the  melting  of  the  icc  and  snow  in 
spring,  it  is  subject  to  great  risings,  and  inundates 
large  tracts  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  rise 
begins  in  April;  its  height  varies  greatly  in  dif- 
ferent places,  but  is  greatest  in  the  middle  portion 
of  the  river's  course.  At  Tver  the  total  rise  is 
about  12  ft.  above  its  summer  level;  at  JarosUvl 
and  Nijni  Novgorod  18  or  20;  at  Kasan  25  or  30; 
and  at  Saratof  from  30  to  40  ft. ! But  downwards 
beyond  this  point,  after  which  the  Wolga  receives 
no  affluent  of  auy  consequence,  and  its  bed  be- 
comes more  capacious,  the  height  of  its  rise  gra- 
dually diminishes,  being  at  Tzarit/.in  from  25  to 
30  fu,  and  at  Astrakhan  only  from  6 to  8,  or 
seldom  so  high  as  12  ft.  The  time  of  subsidence 
also  varies  considerably  in  different  parts : at 
Nijni  Novgorod  the  river  is  commonly  confined 
again  within  its  bed  by  the  beginning  of  June; 
at  Kasan  not  till  the  middle  of  the  same  month  ; 
and  at  Astrakhan  it  does  not  diminish  to  its  ordi- 
nary height  till  after  the  summer  solstice.  Ac- 
cording to  recent  discoveries,  the  surface  of  the 
Caspian  is  101  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  lllack 
Sea,  which  would  give  to  the  Wolga  (estimating 
its  course  at  2,000  m.)  an  average  descent  of  about 
5'4  inches  |>er  mile : from  the  junction  of  the 
Kasan  with  the  Wolga,  the  full  of  the  latter, 
Humboldt  says,  is  greater  than  that,  of  either  the 
Amazon  or  the  Nile,  and  almost  ns  great  as  that 
of  the  Oder.  (See  Geog.  Joum.  viti.  135.)  Though 
rather  a rapid  river,  yet.  as  it  runs  through  a flat 
country,  with  an  immense  volume  of  water,  in  a 
bod  unbroken  by  cataracts,  though  not  free  from 
sand-banks,  it  is  navigable  for  flat-bottomed  boats 
nearly  to  its  source.  Not  far  below  this  point  it 
is  connected  by  a canal  with  the  S.  Dwina,  esta- 
blishing a direct  water  communication  between 
the  Caspian  and  the  Baltic.  The  Ivauofoka  canal, 
in  the  gov.  of  Tula  (which  unites  the  Upa,  a 
tributary  of  the  Oka,  with  the  Don),  opens  a com- 
munication between  the  Caspian  and  the  Black 
Sea;  and,  by  means  of  the  Yisehnej  Volotchok 
canal,  between  the  Msta  and  Tverua  rivers,  ami 
the  canal  between  the  Sestra  and  Istra,  in  the 
gov.  of  Moscow,  Petersburg  aud  Moscow  are 
directly  connected.  Other  canals  connect  the 
basin  of  the  Wolga  with  that  of  the  N.  Dwina 
and  the  Lake  Onega  ; ami  nowhere  else  has  so  ex- 
tensive a system  of  inland  navigation  been  effected 
by  artificial  means,  with  so  little  labour.  Thus 
navigation  is,  however,  Kusjtcnded  by  the  frost  for 
at  least  1*50  days  each  year. 

Though  the  situation  of  the  Wolga,  remote 
from  the  great  marts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
with  its  embouchure  in  the  Caspian,  renders  it  of 
much  less  commercial  importance  than  it  would 
Ik*  under  other  circumstances,  it  is  still  the  main 
artery  of  Russia,  and  the  grand  route  of  the 
internal  traffic  of  that  empire.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  in  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  present 
century,  from  600  to  700  vessels  a year  came 
down  the  Wolga  to  Astrakhan,  while  from  300  to 
460  sailed  from  that  port  to  others  on  the  upper 
course  of  the  river.  Unfortunately,  it  would  seem 
os  if  the  Wolga  had  been  for  some  considerable 

ficriod  decreasing  in  depth ; and  it  is  said  that  of 
ate  years  sand-batiks  have  accumulated  so  much, 
particularly  between  Nijni  Novgorod  and  Kasan, 
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that  the  vessels  laden  with  salt  from  Perm,  which 
in  the  earlv  part  of  last  century  used  to  bring 
cargoes  of  from  130,000  to  150,000  lbs.,  can  now 
only  convey  cargoes  of  about  90,000  lbs. ; and  in 
the  portion  of  its  course  now  referred  to,  it  is 
navigated  with  difficulty  even  by  the  two- masted 
vessels  of  Astrakhan. 

VVOLSINGHAM,  or  WALSINGHAM,  a mar- 
ket town  and  par.  of  England,  co.  Durham,  Dar- 
lington ward,  on  the  Wear,  12§  m.  WSW.  Durham. 
Area  of  par.  24,780  acres.  Pop.  5,531  in  1861. 
The  town  is  pleasantly  situated,  but  irregularly 
built.  The  church  is  an  ancient  structure,  with 
beautiful  font  of  Weardale  marble.  The  living, 
a rectory  worth  791/.  a year  nett,  is  in  the  gift  of 
the  Bishop  of  Durham.  The  remains  of  an  old 
manor-house,  l>elonging  to  the  former  bishops, 
and  enclosed  by  a moat,  are  near  the  church. 
The  grammar-school,  founded  in  1612,  with  an 
income  of  above  65/.  a year,  besides  30  pay  scho- 
lars, supplies  gratis  instruction  to  26  boys,  in 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  the  classics. 
Here,  also,  are  several  other  schools,  and  endow- 
ments for  the  poor  not  receiving  parochial  relief. 
The  inhabs.  are  principally  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  linen  and  woollen  cloths,  tools  and 
agricultural  implements;  or  in  the  coal,  lend,  and 
limestone  works  in  the  vicinity.  Petty  sessions 
are  held  weekly ; and  a court-lcet  twice  a year,  at 
which  debts  of  40s.  arc  recoverable.  Markets  on 
Tuesdays:  fairs.  May  12  and  Oct.  2. 

WOLVERHAMPTON,  a pari,  bor.,  market 
town,  and  par.  of  England,  co.  Stafford,  huml. 
Scisdon,in  one  of  the  principal  iron  manufacturing 
districts,  13  m.  N\V.  Birmingham,  and  126  in. 
NW.  London  by  London  and  North  Western 
railway.  Pop.  of  par.  113,832,  and  of  pari.  bor. 
147,670.  in  1861.  The  par.,  which  is  of  great 
extent,  comprises  5 townships,  4 of  which,  in- 
cluding the  towns  of  Bilston  and  Willcn hall,  with 
the  adjoining  par.  of  Seilgeley.  arc  included  in 
the  pari,  bor.;  the  area  of  which  amounts  to 
16,630  acres.  Wolverhampton  stands  on  an  emi- 
nence commanding  tine  views  of  the  surrounding 
country,  and  though  irregularly  laid  out,  is  not 
ill-lmilt ; hut,  from  the  many  furnaces  and  forges 
in  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  it  has  a blackened 
appearance.  There  arc  some  good  modem  resi- 
dences in  the  suburbs.  Four  of  the  principal 
streets  diverge  from  the  market-place.  The  town 
is  well  lighted,  partially  |>nved,  and  supplied  with 
water  from  wells  sunk  in  the  rock  on  which  it  is 
built.  The  collegiate  church  of  St.  Peter,  oil  the 
most  elevated  j kwh  ion  in  the  town,  is  a large 
cruciform  structure,  chiefly  in  the  pcrjicndicular, 
but  partly,  also,  in  the  decorated  and  early  Eng- 
lish styles.  It  has  a tower,  the  upper  part  of 
which  is  late  perpendicular,  and  a much  finer 
composition  than  the  other  portions  of  the  church. 
The  chancel  is  modern  ; the  nave  has  a rich  stone 
pulpit,  anil  in  the  churchyard  is  a rudely  sculp- 
tured cross,  much  defaced  by  time.  This  church 
was  formerly  considered  one  of  the  king’s  free 
eha[>els,  and  was  attached  bv  Edward  IV.  to  the 
deanery  of  Windsor.  The  living,  a vicarage  worth 
193/.  a year,  is  in  the  gift  of  the  dean  of  Windsor. 
St.  John’s  church,  a handsome  stone  edifice,  on 
the  S.  side  of  the  town,  erected  by  subscription, 
in  1761,  is  a curacy  worth  200/.  a year,  in  the  gift 
of  the  Earl  of  Stamford.  St.  Gauges,  a building 
of  Grecian  architecture,  St.  Paul's,  a Gothic  struc- 
ture, and  various  other  churches,  have  been  erected 
of  late  years.  Besides  a Rom.  Gath.  cha|iel,  there 
are  numerous  dissenting  meeting-houses,  to  all  of 
which,  as  well  as  to  the  churches,  well-attended 
Sunday-schools  are  attached.  The  free  grammar- 
school,  founded  by  Sir  Stephen  Jennings,  a native 
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of  the  town,  who  was  lord  mayor  of  Ixmdon,  in  ' 
1668,  has  an  endowment  yielding  alainl  1,200/.  a 
year.  It  is  managed  by  40  trustee*,  who  allow 
t lie  head-master  6(H)/.  a year.  It  is  open  to  all 
boys  ol  the  par.,  and  attended  by  about  *200  pupils. 
Sir  W.  Congreve  and  Abemethv,  the  surgeon, 
were  educated  at  this  school,  Besides  a blue- 
coat  charity  for  36  boys  and  30  girls,  of  very 
atideni  foundation,  with  an  income  of  240/1  a 
year,  there  are  national  and  British  schools;  and 
considerable  funds  exist  for  distribution  among 
the  poor.  Among  the  other  public  buildings  are 
an  exchange,  and  public  baths,  built  1853;  Lee’s 
orphan  asylum,  founded  1853;  an  athenxeum,  and 
new  music  hall.  A disjiensary  was  established  in 
1821.  for  which  an  eligible  building  was  erected 
in  18*20,  and,  in  1813,  a union-mill,  for  grinding 
corn  for  the  poor  at  a cheap  rate,  was  built  by 
shares  at  a cost  of  14,000/.  Wolverhampton  has  I 
also  a public  news-room  w ith  on  extensive  library,  j 
theatre,  assembly  and  concert-rooms  and  media-  i 
nics’  institute.  W.  of  the  town  is  a tine  race- 
course, with  a grand  stand,  where  races  take  place 
annually  in  August.  Two  weekly  newspapers 
arc  published  in  the  town. 

Most  departments  of  the  hardware  manufacture, 
excepting  cutlery,  are  carried  on  here  and  in  the  ! 
adjacent  town  of  Bilston  and  the  district,  Wol-  I 
verhampton  has  been  long  celebrated  for  her  locks,  | 
of  which  she  almost  exclusively  engrossed  the 
manufacture  down  to  a comparatively  late  j>eriod. 
At  present,  however,  the  most  expensive  and  best 
locks  are  made  in  the  metropolis,  and  the  lock 
trade  is  also  carried  on  in  Birmingham ; but  the 
town  still  enjoys  the  Inrgest  share  of  the  business. 
The  manufacture  of  japanned  ware  and  tinned 
plates  may  1mj  regarded  as  her  staple  business; 
and  in  addition  she  furnishes  car] •enters’  tools, 
tiles,  screws,  hinges,  steel  mills,  ami  machinery. 
Immense  quantities  of  nails  are  made  in  the  sur- 
rounding  villages. 

Wolverhampton,  Bilston,  and  the  other  places 
within  the  limits  of  the  par.  bor.,  are  wholly  in- 
debted for  their  rapid  rise  and  large  pop,  to  the  ! 
facilities  they  enjoy  for  carrying  on  the  iron  trade. 
In  the  vicinity  are  all  but  inexhaustible  mines  of 
coal  and  ironstone,  the  maiu  bed  of  coal  being  30  ft.  | 
thick,  with  strata  of  ironstone  above  and  below. 
The  district  has  also  the  farther  advantage  of 
being  connected  by  numerous  canals,  and  several 
lines  of  railway,  with  all  the  great  shipping  porta 
of  the  empire.  The  whole  country  to  the  S.  and 
E.  of  the  town  is  covered  with  furnaces,  forges, 
rolling  mills,  foundries,  ironstone  and  coal-pits; 
and  though  the  trade  is  occasionally  much  de- 
pressed, the  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  district  for 
the  production  and  manufacture  of  iron  are  such 
as  can  hardly  fail  to  insure  its  prosperity. 

The  town  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  co. 
magistrates,  but  is  locally  governed  by  two  con- 
stables and  other  officers,  chosen  at  an  annual 
manorial  court.  Betty  sessions  for  the  hundred 
are  held  here,  and  there  is  a county  court.  The 
Reform  Act  conferred  on  Wolverhampton,  Bil- 
al ou,  and  the  district  included  within  the  par.  bor., 
the  important  privilege  of  sending  *2  raems.  to  the 
II.  of  C.  Keg.  electors,  4,633  iu  1806.  The  new 
poor-law  was  introduced  here  in  183ti,  when  the 
townships  of  W.  Hampton,  Bilston,  Willenhall,  and 
Weducslield  were  formed  into  the  * W.  Hampton 
onion.’  A superior  and  spacious  * Union  house’  ( 
bits  been  erected. 

Though  of  great  antiquity,  the  earliest  records  | 
of  Wolverhampton  date  only  from  the  end  of  the  j 
10th  century,  when  WUlfruna,  Duchess  of  North- 
ampton, founded  a monastery  here,  of  which,  [ 
however,  there  are  now  no  remains.  A fire,  which  | 
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continued  for  live  days,  destroyed  the  greater  part 
of  the  town  in  1590. 

WOOD  BUI  DOE,  a market  town,  par.  and  river- 
port  of  England,  co.  Suffolk,  on  the  Deben,  8 m. 
from  the  sen,  7$  m.  ENE.  l|>swich,  and  78  m.  NE. 
London  by  Great  Eastern  railway.  Area  of  |v»r. 
1,650  acres.  Pop.  of  do.  4,513  in  1861.  The  town 
is  on  the  slope  of  a hill,  and  consists  of  two  prin- 
cipal  streets,  an  open  space  called  Market  Hill, 
and  some  narrow  thoroughfares:  it  has  many  good 
houses,  and  is  well  paved  and  lighted.  In  the 
centre  of  the  Market  Hill  is  the  sessions  house,  a 
brick  edifice,  in  the  lower  part  of  which  the  com 
murket  is  held.  The  church,  a noble  edifice,  said 
to  date  from  the  time  of  Edw.  III.,  consists  of  a 
nave,  chancel,  and  two  side  aisles,  the  roofs  of 
which  are  supported  by  14  fine  slender  pillars;  its 
outer  walls  are  constructed  of  black  flints,  and  it 
has  a square  tower  108  ft.  in  height.  On  its  S. 
side  was  anciently  an  Augustine  priory,  founded 
bv  one  of  the  Rous  family  in  the  l*2th  century, 
llere,  also,  is  a free  grammar  school  for  10  boys, 
sons  of  the  poorer  mlmlts.  of  the  town,  who  are  in- 
structed in  Latin  and  Greek,  ami  fitted  for  the 
university,  with  national,  Lancastrian,  and  Sun- 
day schools,  and  almshouses  for  12  poor  men  and 
3 women,  founded  and  endowed  in  1687.  The 
income  of  the  town  lands  is  chiefly  applied  to 
parochial  repairs.  A small  theatre  was  erected 
in  1813. 

Woodbridgc  is  a member  of  the  port  of  Yar- 
mouth, and  the  Deben  living  navigable  thus  far, 
for  vessels  of  1*20  tons,  it  has  a considerable  trade 
with  London,  Hull,  and  Newcastle,  exporting 
com,  flour,  and  malt,  and  importing  coal,  tiinbe, 
wines,  spirit*,  and  groceries.  It  has  several  docks 
for  the  building  of  vessels,  with  convenient  wharfs 
and  quays.  Wood  bridge  is  governed  by  a visitor 
and  two  guardians,  chosen  by  the  parishioners. 
Quarter  sessions  for  the  liberty  of  St.  Ethelredaud 
for  six  adjacent  hundreds  arc  held  here;  and 
petty  sessions  weekly.  Market  day,  Wednesday; 
lairs,  April  5 and  Oct.  31.  for  cattle. 

WOODSTOCK  (NEW),  a pari,  and  munic. 
bor.,  and  market  town  ot  England,  co.  Oxfonl, 
hundred  Wootton,  par.  of  Bladon : on  the  small 
river  Glymc,  which  supplies  the  magnificent  piece 
of  water  in  Blenheim  Park,  8 m.  NNW.  Oxford, 
and  6'J  m.  W.  London  bv  Great  Western  railway. 
Pop.  of  bor.  7,8*27,  and  of  par.  1,201  in  1861.  The 
old  pari.  In>r.  included  only  a portion  of  the  town ; 
but  the  modem  pari.  bor.  includes  the  whole  of 
the  latter,  with  a district  extending  about  4 in.  on 
every  side,  comprising  several  adjacent  village* 
and  hamlets,  ami  having  an  area  of  21,640  acres. 
This  is  a clean,  well  built,  country  town  ; the 
streets  are  well  paved,  and  well  kept,  and  the 
houses,  which  are  mostly  of  stone,  are  of  a superior 
class;  but  it  has,  notwithstanding,  a dull  and 
inanimaled  appearance,  and  is  not  prosperous. 
The  church  is  a handsome  structure,  partly  rebuilt 
in  1785,  when  a tower  was  added  to  its  W.  ex- 
tremity. The  living  is  a curacy  annexed  to  the 
rectory  of  Bladon,  worth  329/.  a year,  and  in  the 
gift  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  Here,  also,  are 
places  of  worship  for  Baptists  and  Wcaleynn*. 
The  town-hall,  erected  in  1766,  nt  the  expense  of 
the  then  Duke  of  Marllsirough,  ha**  under  it  the 
market-place.  A free  grammar  school,  founded  in 
1 585, affords  instruction  to  about  20  boys;  but  the 
endowment  for  its  support  is  small,  and  the  mas- 
ter’s saliuy  is  partly  made  up  by  the  corporation ; 
it  has  besides,  an  endowed  school,  with  an  in- 
come of  76/.  a year,  iu  which  24  children  are  edu- 
cated, partially  clothed,  and  ipprenticed.  with 
almshouses  for  widows,  and  several  minor  charities. 

Woodstock  had  formerly  a considerable  rnauu- 
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factiire  of  polished  steel  articles,  much  esteemed 
for  their  delicate  workmanship;  but  this  business 
is  now  nearly  or  wholly  extinct.  The  manufac- 
ture of  doe-skin  gloves,  which  was  introduced  at 
a l.ster  date,  is  now  almost  the  only  branch  of  in- 
dustry carried  on  in  the  town.  But  this  branch 
lias,  also,  declined  of  late  years,  principally  in 
consequence  of  the  substitution  of  thread  and 
c«>ttou  for  leather  gloves. 

The  bor.  received  its  present  charter  of  incorpo- 
ration from  Henry  VI. ; but  that  by  which  it  has 
lieen  latterly  governed  dates  from  the  16th  of 
t'harles  II.,  the  corporate  body  consisting  of  a 
mayor,  4 other  aldermen,  a high  steward,  recorder, 
and  other  officers.  The  annual  court  leet  or 
sessions,  granted  to  the  bor.  by  charter,  has  been 
discontinued  since  18*29;  but  petty  sessions,  and 
a court  of  record  are  opened  monthly.  Woodstock 
was  a lK»r.  by  prescription  previously  to  its  incor- 
f Miration,  and  returned  *2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C. 
from  the  13th  of  Elizabeth  down  to  the  passing  of 
the  Reform  Act,  which  deprived  it  of  1 mem.,  at 
the  same  time  that  the  boundary  of  the  park  bor. 
was  altered,  as  already  stated.  Previously  to  the 
Reform  Act  the  franchise  was  vested  in  the  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  freemen  of  the  bor. ; hut  substan- 
tially, and  in  fact,  it  was  a nomination  bor.,  be- 
longing to  the  Duke  of  Marlliorough.  Reg.  elec- 
tors 815  in  1865.  Market  day,  Tuesday;  fairs, 
seven  times  a year,  chiefly  for  cattle,  horses,  cheese, 
and  hardware. 

Old  Woodstock  stood  in  a low  situation  a little 
X.  of  the  town,  on  the  Glyme.  and  has  now  only 
n few  houses  and  one  ancient  mansion.  Wood- 
stock  was  long  a royal  residence.  A palace,  or 
manor-house,  on  the  N.  luink  of  the  Glyme,  was 
the  residence  of  Henry  II.,  and  the  scene  of  some 
of  the  adventures  of  the  fair  Rosamond;  but  all 
traces  of  this  building  have  long  since  disappeared. 
Edward  I.  held,  in  1275,  a parliament  at  Wood- 
stock  ; and  it  also  was  the  birth-place  of  his  second 
son  Edmund,  and  of  the  eldest  son  of  Edward  III., 
the  illustrious  Black  Prince.  It  was  subsequently 
inhabited  by  several  of  our  monarchs ; and  Eliza- 
beth was  for  a while  imprisoned  here.  But  every 
part  of  this  more  recent  palace  has  also  been  pulled 
down.  Chaucer,  the  great  improver  of  the  Eng- 
lish languuge  and  versification,  is  supposed  hv 
many  to  have  lieen  a native  of  Woodstock ; where, 
it  is  alleged,  he  first  saw  the  light  in  1328.  At  nil 
events  he  frequently  resided  in  the  town ; nnd 
some  traces  still  exist  of  the  house  which  he 
occupied. 

At  present  Woodstock  derives  its  whole  im- 
portance from  ita  being  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Blenheim  Palace  amt  Park,  the  scat  of  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough*  (See  Bi.knhkim  Pakk.) 

WOOLER,  a market  town  and  par.  of  England, 
co.  Northumberland,  Glendale  ward,  on  the  E. 
declivity  of  the  Cheviot,  hills,  4*2  m.  NNW.  New- 
castle. Area  of  par.  4,620  acres.  Pop.  do.  1,697 
in  1861.  The  town  is  of  high  antiquity,  nnd  at 
one  period  was  a good  deal  resorted  toby  invalids. 
It  consists  of  several  streets  branching  from  the 
market  place,  and  has  a public  library,  mechanics* 
institute,  dispensary,  ami  many  dissenting  places 
of  worship.  The  church  is  a neat  but  plain  build- 
ing, erected  about  the  middle  of  last  century  *.  the 
living,  a vicarage,  worth  478/.  a year,  is  in  the 
gift  of  the  bishop  of  Durham.  A free  school,  with 
a small  endowment,  is  the  only  charity  mentioned 
as  existing  here.  Courts  leet  and  baron  are  held 
annually  by  the  lord  of  the  manor. 

In  the  neighbourhood  are  the  vestiges  of  ancient 
encampments.  At  Homildon,  about  2 m.  from 
the  town  is  a pillar,  erected  to  commemorate  the 
total  defeat,  in  1402,  of  an  army  of  12,000  Sootch- 
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men,  under  Earl  Douglas,  by  the  forces  of  the  Earls 
Percy  and  March. 

WOOLWICH,  a pari,  bor.,  market,  and  sea- 
port town  of  England,  co.  Kent,  on  the  S.  bank  of 
the  Thames,  7 m.  K.  London,  and  2£  m.  E.  Green- 
wich, on  the  North  Kent  railway.  Pop.  of  par. 
•11,695  in  1861.  Though  latterly  a good  deal  im- 
proved, the  older  parts  of  the  town,  near  the  river, 
have  narrow  streets,  and  are  comparatively  mean, 
dirty,  nnd  hadlv  built ; hut  in  the  more  modern 
portions,  and  especially  between  the  old  town  and 
the  barracks,  the  streets  and  houses  are  of  an 
improved  and  far  more  respectable  description. 
Woolwich,  however,  derives  its  entire  importance 
from  its  dockyard,  arsenal,  and  other  gnat  naval 
and  military  establishments ; and  is  principally 
inhabited  by  individuals  dependent  upon  or  con- 
nected with  them.  The  parish  church,  in  a con- 
spicuous situation,  with  a tower  at  the  W.  end, 
was  rebuilt  towards  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
The  living,  a rectory,  worth  740/.  a year,  is  in  the 
gift  of  the  bishop  of  Rochester.  Besides  the  par. 
church,  Woolwich  has  several  district  churches, 
an  Ordnance  chapel  on  the  read  to  Plumstead, 
a chattel  in  the  barracks,  a proprietary  episcopal 
church  near  the  arsenal,  a Scotch  church,  and 
numerous  meeting  houses  for  different  classes  of 
dissenters.  The  charitable  institutions  comprise 
an  almshouse  for  5 poor  widows,  endowed,  in  1560, 
by  Sir  Martin  Bowes,  lord  mayor  of  London,  and 
two  charity  schools,  one  for  30  girls  and  one  for 
educating,  clothing,  and  apprenticing  poor  orphan 
boys,  sons  of  such  shipwrights  as  have  served  their 
apprenticeship  in  the  dockyard;  and  national  and 
other  public  schools,  in  which  about  1,000  children 
are  daily  instructed,  exclusive  of  the  Sunday 
schools  attached  to  the  par.  church  and  the  dis- 
senting chapels,  where  upwards  of  2,000  children 
are  taught.  Among  the  places  of  amusement  is  a 
small  theatre.  A mineral  spring  on  the  N.  of  the 
common  possesses  valuable  medicinal  properties. 
The  North  Kent  railway  has  two  stations  in  the 
town,  one  near  the  dockyard,  and  the  other  close 
to  the  arsenal. 

Dockyard . — This,  though  not  the  most  exten- 
sive, is  the  most  ancient  royal  dockyard  in  the 
kingdom.  Some  uncertainty  exists  ns  to  the 
precise  date,  but  it  is  believed  to  have  been  estab- 
lished as  early  as  151*2;  and  it  is  certain  that  it 
was  placed  u|xin  a permanent  fooling  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  It  presents  a 
frontage  to  the  river  of  nearly  4,000  ft.,  hut  is  of 
irregular  breadth.  It  has  Isen,  of  late  vears 
greatly  improved  and  extended,  and  contains  at 
present  about  62  acres.  It  bus  six  building  slijns : 
2 for  first-rates,  2 for  line-of-battle  ships  of  inferior 
size,  and  *2  for  smaller  ships. 

Although  some  very  Inrge  ships  have  lieen  built 
in  this  dockyard  at  different  periods,  such  as  the 
Koval  George  (lost  at  Spithead),  the  Nelson  in 
1811,  and  the  Trafalgar  in  1841,  yet  considerable 
disadvantages  are  felt,  in  the  construct ing  of  such 
ships  from  the  shallowness  of  the  water  and  the 
accumulation  of  mud  in  the  river:  and  it  has,  in 
consequence,  been  determined  to  build  the  largest 
class  of  men-of-war  in  the  other  dockyards,  and 
to  make  this  the  principal  yard  for  steam-ships 
belonging  to  the  royal  navy.  With  this  intention 
a factory  was  built  in  1839,  consisting  of  2 ranges 
of  handsome  and  substantial  buildings,  each  440 
feet,  in  length  by  26  in  breadth,  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  steam-engines  nnd  boilers.  The  factory 
contains  a foundry  and  forges,  with  fan-blowing 
machines  for  the  furnaces,  and  a variety  of 
machines  for  punching,  shearing,  plate-bending, 
drilling,  boring,  pinning,  turning,  shaping,  bull 
screwing,  and  similar  purposes.  The  machinery 
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was  made  bv  the  most  eminent  manufacturers  I turning,  and  polishing  the  guns.  This  dopart- 
in  the  kingdom.  There  is  another  building  j raent  lias  the  inspection  and  proving  of  oil  ord- 
232  ft,  in  length,  by  66  ft.  in  breadth,  with  a nance  for  the  army  and  navy,  and  the  affixing 
chimney  190  ft.  in  height,  into  which  all  the  dues  of  the  sight*  and  tangent*  to  them.  The  iron 
of  the  factory  are  led.  These  additions  give  the  ordnance  is  all  cast  by  contract  according  to  plan* 
means  of  doubling  the  work  performed,  and  enable  furnished.  All  brans  ordnance  are  moulded  and 
the  Admiralty  to  furnish  the  whole  of  the  steam-  cast  solid  in  this  foundry.  They  an*  afterwards 
ship*  with  th*c  necessary  machinery.  bored,  turned,  and  completed  by  machinery,  and 

There  is  an  outer  basin,  comprising  an  area  of  properly  engraved.  Ollier  articles  are  sometimes 
120,nuo  sq.  ft.,  in  which  ten  or  a dozen  steam-ships  cast,  as  the  statues  of  the  Duke  of  York  and  liOnl 
of  different  sizes  may  conveniently  lie.  An  inner  llopetoun,  at  Edinburgh,  the  acanthus  and  capital 
basin  of  16U,OO0  *q.  ft,  area,  on  the  site  of  the  of  the  Nelson  Column,  in  Trafalgar  Square,  with 
mast  |s>nd,  allows  two  first-class  steam-ships  to  gun  metal  article*  required  for  service  in  other 
lie  alongside  the  factory  and  be  simultaneously  departments. 

fitted  with  their  engines,  boilers,  ami  other  ma-  2nd.  The  Royal  fxiboratory,  in  which  all  kinds 
chinery.  A magnificent  dock,  entirely  conqioscd  of  ammunition,  ball  and  blank  cartridges,  On- 
of  massive  block*  of  granite,  is  capable  of  receiving  grave  and  other  rocket*,  grenades  and  ti  reworks, 
a 120-gun  ship,  besides  which  there  ore  three  j shells  and  spherical  case-shot,  or  Shrapnell  shells, 
smaller  ones  of  similar  construction.  The  smith-  are  manufactured.  Much  complicated  machinery 
ery,  constructed  by  the  late  Mr.  Rennie,  is  on  a is  employed,  among  others  a machine  for  making 
very  grand  scale,  and  is  suitable  for  the  forging  of  musket  and  pistol  balls  by  compression,  which 
the  largest  anchors,  and  other  heavy  articles.  It  acts  with  great  ease  and  rapidity,  and  seeing  pre- 
contains 37  forges,  with  2 lift  hammers,  weighing  ferable  to  the  old  mode  of  cabling.  Percussion 
4$  tons  each,  ami  3 tilt,  hammers  of  18  cwt.  each;  1 caps  for  the  service  arc,  also,  made  in  the  labora- 
there  are  also  3 air  and  2 blast  furnaces,  with  a ! torv;  the  portion  of  the  machinery  designed  for 
blasting  apparatus  of  a verv  scientific  description,  j tilling  and  finishing  the  caps  is  exceedingly  inge- 
There  are  two  steam-engine*  in  the  smith  ery,  I nious,  ami  performs  its  work  with  great  rapidity 
one  of  20  and  another  of  14  horse-power.  The  and  safety,  one  man  and  four  boys  being,  with 
anchors  are  tested  by  a powerful  hydraulic  ma-  its  assistance,  able  to  till  amt  complete  150,000 
chine,  made  bv  Bramah,  capable  of  applying  a cans  a day.  Two  model  rooms  are  attached  to 
pressure  of  100  tons.  The  pitch  and  tar  vault  tins  department,  containing  specimens  of  every 
is  const  noted  so  as  to  admit  of  its  easy  bran- r sort  of  ammunition  used  in  war,  and  many  other 
dation  in  cam*  of  tire.  Large  saw  mills  have  also  ' interesting  objects. 

l»een  constnictcd.  similar  to  those  in  the  carriage  j 3rd.  The  Royal  Carnage  Dejtariment,  in  which 
department  in  the  arsenal,  for  cutting  the  timber  every  kind  of  ship  and  land  gun  carriage  is  made 
for  service.  and  repaired;  with  traversing  platforms,  aintnu- 

Thc  mast  houses,  mast  slip,  mast  ponds,  and  nition  waggons,  and  cart*.  Copper-lined  powder- 
warehouses,  are  all  on  a very  extensive  scale,  and  cases  are  also  made.  The  sheets  of  copper  are 
the  whole  is  thoroughly  organised  uml  in  the  most  tinned  instantly,  on  both  sides,  by  a process  dis- 
cfficient  state.  A large  ropery  was  formerly  at-  playing  much  ingenuity,  the  invention  of  one  of 
Inched  to  the  dockyard,  but  iis  situation  not  ad-  the  foremen  employed  here,  superseding  a tedious 
mitring  of  the  introduction  of  machinery,  it  has  and  unwholesome  operation  before  in  use,  and 
been  abandoned,  the  buildings  removed,  and  the  effecting  a considerable  annual  saving.  This  con- 
site  built  upon.  The  workmen  have  been  enrolled  in  t tains  a great  variety  of  the  most  efficient  ma- 
il dockyard  brigade,  and  are  commissioned  by  the  chinery.  Among  others  is  a scrap  forge  for  the 
clerks  and  civil  officers  of  the  various  departments,  remanufacture  of  iron;  a gigantic  steam  liam- 
thc  superintendent  acting  as  commandant.  In-  : mer,  and  two  of  a lesser  size  in  the  smitheries; 
M ruction  is  given  during  the  summer  season  in  the  a rolling  mill,  and  extensive  planing  and  saw 
infantry  ami  artillery  drill.  mills. 

A r tenal. — Woolwich  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  | The  guns,  which  are  arranged  in  the  open  air, 
Ordnance  military  corps,  viz.,  the  Koval  Horse  , comprise  complete  field  and  battering  trains,  mar- 
aud Foot  Artilleiy,  the  Uoyal  Sapners  and  Miners;  | tars,  howitzers,  and  carro mules,  with  the  gun* 
and  it  is  also  the  principal  establishment  in  the  belonging  to  many  of  the  ships  of  war  out  of 
kingdom  for  the  provision  of  warlike  inutcriel  for  commission,  numbering,  in  the  whole,  about  1,700 
flic  army  and  navy.  The  Royal  Arsenal,  formerly  piece*  of  brass,  and  21.000  pieces  of  iron  ordnance, 
called  the  Warren,  admirably  situated  on  the  L.  of  200  different  varieties.  The  shot  and  shells, 
side  of  the  town,  appears  to  have  been  used  as  a arranged  in  pyramidal  piles,  amount  to  nearly 
gun-wharf  and  powder  magazine  from  about  the  2,000,000  in  number.  These,  as  well  as  every 
middle  of  the  1 7 th  century;  but  it  was  not  until  other  description  of  store  required  for  naval  or 
tin*  removal  of  the  foundry  from  Moorfields.  in  military  equipment,  are  kept  in  constant  readi- 
1720,  that  it  began  to  assume  the  importance  ness,  under  the  charge  of  the  Storekeeper'*  ! te- 
xt has  since  attained.  It  comprise*  within  its  jMtrtment.  The  various  piles  of  brick  buildings 
lxiundarie*  about  110  acres,  or,  including  a part  of  containing  these  articles,  or  appertaining  to  t tic 
the  lMumstead  marshes,  used  as  a review  and  dc|Mirtiuents  before  enumerated,  are  constructed  on 
practising  ground,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a the  grandest  scale. 

canal  communicating  with  the  Thames,  it  may  Hie  number  of  artificers,  labourers,  and  boys  cm- 
extend  over  nearly  300  acre*.  The  following  are  ployed  in  the  dockyard  was  set  down  in  the 
the  principal  departments  into  which  it  i*  divided:  navy  estimates  of  1866-67  nt  1.703,  of  which 
1st.  The  Rngul  Brans  Foundry, , erected  by  Sir  number  1,105  were  regular,  ami  688  temporary 
John  Vanburgh,  in  1719,  on  a site  chosen  by  a workmen.  There  were,  besides,  employed  in  the 
young  Swiss  named  Schalch,  under  whose  direc-  steam  factories  733  men,  including  235  boiler 
lion  the  foundry  had  been  placed  on  it*  removal  J makers,  185  ‘fitters  and  erectors.’  and  35  engine 
from  London.  In  it  are  now  cast  all  the  brass  smiths.  The  total  wage*  of  the  whole  of  the 
ordnance  used  in  the  service.  It  contains  8 fur-  I artificers  and  other  workmen  here  enumerated 
naces,  the  largest  capable  of  melting  16  tons  of  amounted  to  139,000/.  in  the  year  1865. 
metal,  sufficient  for  about  twelve  24-pounders;  The  Koval  Military  Academy,  an  institution 
with  accommodation  for  making  moulds,  boring,  [ that  has  considerably  raised  the  professional  cha- 
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rnctor  of  the  corps  of  Koval  Engineers'  and  the  I models  of  different  fortified  plnn's.  ships,  warlike 
Koyal  Regiment  of  Artillery  was  founded  in  17 1 j instruments  and  machines  of  all  kinds,  as  well 
but  was  not  finally  arranged  until  1741.  The  esta-  ' as  trophies  taken  in  war.  The  collection,  which 
blishment,  which  has  varied  at  different  periods,  I is  alike  extensive  and  valuable,  is  partly  con 
has  nearly  200  pupils,  termed  gentlemen  cadets,  tained  in  the  rotunda,  a circular  apartment  115 
It  Is  under  the  direction  of  the  master-general  i ft.  in  diameter,  originally  erected  by  George  IV. 
and  Uiard  of  ordnance  for  the  time  being,  and  i in  Carlton  Gardens,  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
has  a lieu  tenant-governor,  inspector,  and  other  allied  sovereigns  when  on  a visit  to  this  country 
officers.  For  the  literary  department,  there  is  a ill  1814.  Near  the  rc|Mwitory  is  nu  observatory  for 
professor  of  mathematics  and  23  other  professors  i the  uw  of  the  officers,  containing  a telescope  and 
and  masters  for  mathematics,  fortification,  plan-  other  philosophical  instruments,  and  a museum, 
drawing,  surveying,  chemistry,  landscape-drawing,  j The  parish  of  Woolwich  is  governed,  under  a 
German,  French,  history,  and  geography.  The  local  act,  by  30  commissioners,  chosen  by  the  pa- 
academy  has  uuinlwred  amongst  its  professors  rishioners,  besides  the  rector  and  churchwardens, 
several  eminent  men,  among  whom  may  Ik*  spe-  The  Keform  Act  constituted  Woolwich  a portion 
cified  Mr.  Thomas  Simpson,  Dr.  Hutton,  author  of  of  the  pari.  bor.  of  Greenwich  (which  see).  Petty 
the ‘Mathematical  Dictionary  ’ and  other  valuable  sessions  are  held  here  by  the  co.  magistrates  oh 
works,  Mr.  Bonnycnstle,  and  Dr.  Olynthus  Grp-  Mondays  and  Fridays,  and  a court  of  request*  for 
gory.  The  establishment  formerly  c«>st  the  public  the  adjudication  of  claims  under  a/,  every  alter* 
8,000/.  or  10,000/.  per  annum,  for  half  the  number  natc  Friday.  Market  days,  Wednesdays,  Fridays, 
of  cadets  now  educated ; but  for  several  years  past  and  Saturdays. 

it  has  been  conducted  upon  a self-supporting  prin- ! VV COTTON  BASSETT,  a man.  lior..  market 

ciple,  ami  with  a much  enlarged  and  a more  town,  and  par.  of  England,  co.  Wilts,  hundred 
efficient  establishment.  The  cadets  receive  an  Kingsbridgo.  83  m.  W.  London  by  Great  Western 
annual  allowance  of  45/.  12s.  6r/„  which  is  con-  railway.  Area  of  the  par.  4,380  acres.  Pop.  of 
sidered  sufficient  to  supply  every  necessary  article  do.  2,191  in  1801.  The  town,  which  stands  on  a 
except  linen.  The  education  is  excellent;  the  hill,  consists  almost  wholly  of  one  street,  a bout 
standard  having  been  much  raised  of  late  : when  £ m.  in  length,  and  tolerably  well  built,  in  the 
the  course  is  completed,  the  cadets,  if  found  duly  centre  of  which  Is  the  town-hall.  The  pari.-h 
qualified,  receive  commission*  in  the  Koval  En-  church  is  an  old  building,  in  the  mixed  style ; 
ginecra  or  Koval  Artillery,  according  to  their  the  living,  a vicarage  worth  48 I/,  a year,  is  in  the 
merit.  The  academy,  formerly  within  the  arsenal,  gift  of  the  earl  of  Clarendon.  It  lias,  also,  a chnjiel 
was  removed  in  1898  to  a tine  building  on  the  for  Independents ; a free  school,  founded  in  I8nm, 
upper  end  of  the  common,  about  1 m.  S.  from  the  affording  instruction  to  about  20  children;  with 
town.  This  edifice,  which  was  built  by  Wyatt,  charity  and  Sunday  schools.  It  has  do  manufac- 
conxixts  of  a centre  and  two  wings,  united  by  cor-  turcs  of  any  kind  ; and  would  hardly,  indeed,  ho 
ridors,  with  a range  of  building  behind,  containing  j worth  notice,  but  for  the  circumstance  of  its 
the  ball  and  servants’  office*.  The  centre  forms  having  returned  2 memo,  to  the  II.  of  C.  from 
a quadrangle,  with  octagonal  towers  at  the  angles;  the  25th  of  Henry  VI.  down  to  the  passing  of  the 
and,  besides  a variety  of  other  apartments,  con-  Keform  Act,  by  which  it  was  disfranchised.  It 
tains  the  four  teaching  rooms  or  academies,  as  was  reckoned  too  inconsiderable  to  be  included  in 
they  are  termed.  The  wings  contain  the  apart-  , the  provisions  of  the  Municipal  Keform  Act. 
ments  for  the  cadets  and  chief  officers.  The  build- j WOTTON-l’XDEK-KPGK,  a market  town 
ing,  which  is  about  200  yds.  in  length,  is  of  brick,  and  par.  of  England,  co.  Gloucester,  bund.  Berke- 
stuccoed  over.  ! ley,  on  the  declivity  of  a hill,  as  its  name  implies, 

The  barracks,  erected  for  the  accommodation  of!  17  m.  S.  by  W.  Gloucester.  Area  of  par.,  4,3'Jo 
the  Koyal  Artillery  at  different  periods  from  1783  acres.  Pop.  of  do.,  3,673  in  l8fil.  The  town,  tm- 
to  1810,  arc  situated  on  the  N.  brow  of  the  com-  versed  bv  a small  stream,  on  which  are  several 
mon,  and  form  a most  extensive  pile  of  building,  cloth-mills,  consists  principally  of  two  well-built 
calculated  to  accommodate  3,338  officers  and  men,  ; parallel  streets.  The  church,  wrliich  is  large  and 
and  1,200  horses.  The  principal  front,  340  yards  handsome,  has  some  curious  old  monuments.  The 
in  length,  consists  of  six  ranges  of  brp-k  building,  i living,  u vicarage,  worth  112 Z.  a year,  is  in  the 
The  entrance  consists  of  a handsome  gateway,  | gift  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Oxford.  The 
with  Doric  columns  and  military  trophies.  The  j grammar  school,  founded  in  the  8th  of  Kichard  IE, 
building  contains,  exclusive  of  other  apartments,  ( and  revived  in  the  time  of  .lames  I.,  had,  nt  the 
a chapel,  which  has  lieen  recently  enlarged:  u (late  of  the  last  inquiry,  an  income  of  87GZ.  12s.a 
spacious  library  and  observatory,  two  handsome  I year ; it  supports  ten  foundation  scholars,  and  is 
reading  rooms,  and  the  mess  room.  The  barracks  j free  to  all  other  boys  bom  in  or  inhabiting  Wotmi 
for  the  corps  of  Koyal  Mappers  and  Miners  are  n J and  North  Xiblev.  The  boys  are  instructed  in 
short  distance  to  the  NE.of  the  artillery  barracks; ' writing  and  accounts,  and  are  * to  use  no  language 
they  are  constructed  for  260  men.  The  parade  is  in  the  school  but  I itin.’  The  Blue-coat  school, 
in  front  of  the  barracks;  and  the  open  ‘space  on  ) established  in  1893,  has  an  income  of  94/.  a year; 
the  common  affords  sufficient  room  tor  exercising  i the  general  hospital,  for  twelve  almspcoplc,  lias  n 
the  soldiers  in  the  throwing  of  shells,  and  ball-  J clear  income  of  346/.  a year ; and  Perry's  hospital, 
tiring.  On  the  E.  side  of  the  barracks,  on  the  : also  for  twelve  persons,  an  income  of  nearly  17<*/. 
descent  leading  to  the  arsenal,  is  the  ordnance  a year.  The  aggregate  amount  of  the  public  en- 
hospital,  an  extensive  edifice,  calculated  to  ac-  j dowments  in  the  par.  reached,  nt  the  period  re- 
commodatc  about  500  patients.  It  hits  u valuable  I ferret!  to  above,  1,130/.  a year.  YVotton-uuder- 
library  and  museum.  Several  detached  buildings,  ! Edge  is  a ln>r.  by  prescription,  but  has  no  extant 
for  the  use  of  the  artillery,  have  also  been  raised  charter;  its  corporation,  consisting  of  a mayor 
on  different  parts  of  the  common,  among  which  is  and  twelve  aldermen,  elected  at  nu  annual  court 
a veterinary  hospital  for  the  horse  brigade,  with  leet,  has  no  municijtal  functions,  revenues,  or 
stalls  for  66  sick  horses.  A division  of  the  Koyal  emoluments.  The  iuhabs.  of  the  town  and  sur- 
M alines  have  also  barracks  and  an  hospital  at  rounding  district  are  chiefly  occupied  in  the  weav- 
YYoolwich.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  esta-  ing  of  woollen  doth.  Petty  sessions  for  the  hutul. 
blishment  at  Woolwich  is  the  repository,  on  the  are  held  in  Wotton.  Markets  on  Fridays;  fairs, 
b\V.  side  of  the  barrack-field,  for  the  reception  of  j .Sept.  25th,  for  cattle  and  chccac. 
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WORCESTER,  an  inland  co.  of  England,  hav-  • 
Inga  very  irregular  outline  and  several  detached 
portions,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  con.  of 
Salop  and  Stafford,  W.  bv  Hereford,  S.  by  Glou- 
cester, and  K.  by  Warwick.  Area,  4452,720  acres, 
of  which  about  400,000  lire  *upj»osed  to  l.»e  arable, 
meadow,  and  pasture.  This  is  an  extremely  beau- 
tiful and  well-watered  co.  It  is  traversed  from  N. 
to  S.  by  the  Severn,  and  in  part,  also  by  its  im- 
portant tributaries  the  Avon  from  the  E.  and  the. 
Teiue  from  the  W.  Surface  finely  diversified; 
the  Malvern  hills  divide  the  SW.  part  of  the  co. 
from  Herefordshire ; the  Bredon  hills,  to  the  S.  of 
l’ershore,  have  an  elevation  of  nearly  1400  ft.; 
and  there  are  some  considerable  hills  on  its  N. 
frontier  between  Halcs-Owen  and  Bromsgrnve. 
The  vales  of  Worcester  and  Evesham,  or  rather 
of  the  Severn  ami  Avon,  are  alike  beautUbl  and 
fertile;  but  the  soil  in  other  parts,  especially  on 
the  K side  of  the  country,  is  cold  and  poor.  Be- 
sides com,  cattle,  ami  daily  produce,  Worcester 
produces  large  quantities  of  fine  wool,  apples, 
hojis,  and  excellent  cyder.  Agriculture  is  by  no 
means  in  an  advanced  state.  There  is  no  lota- 
tion  as  to  cropping ; nor  are  any  pains  taken  to 
relieve  the  ground  from  water,  though  it  is  in  many 
places  very  wet.  Ploughing  is  badly  performed, 
and  the  whole  management  of  a slovenly  descrip- 
tion. Estates  of  all  sizes ; farms  for  the  most  part 
small,  (’oal  Si  found  in  the  N.  parts  of  theco., 
and  the  brine  springs  of  Droitwich  furnish  immense 
quantities  of  salt.  The  city  of  Worcester  is  the 
princi|>al  seat  of  the  leather  glove  manufacture ; 
the  iron,  hardware,  ami  glass  manufactures  are 
carried  on  with  spirit  ami  success  at  Dudley ; 
Kidderminster  is  famous  for  its  carjiets;  and 
needles  and  fish-hooks  are  made  to  a greater  ex- 
tent at  Kcdditch  and  Feekenhnra,  in  this  co.,  than 
anywhere  else  in  England,  or,  indeed,  in  the 
world.  Worcestershire  is  divided  into  6 hundreds, 
and  171  parishes.  It  sends  12  mems.  to  the  H.  of 
C.,  viz.,  4 for  the  co.,  2 each  for  the  city  of  Wor- 
cester and  the  bor.  of  Evesham,  ami  1 each  for  the 
hors,  of  Kidderminster.  Bewdley,  Droitwich,  and 
Dudley.  Registered  electors  for  the  co.,  12,096  in 
1805,  Wing  (5,875  for  the  eastern,  and  0,221  for  the 
western  division.  At  the  census  of  18451,  the  co. 
had  <52,12(5  inhabited  bouses,  ami  294,953  inhabi- 
tants, while  in  1841,  Worcester  had  46,919  inbab. 
houses,  and  2553,336  inhabitants. 

Wokcrstek,  a city,  pari,  and  mun.  bor.  of 
England,  locally  situated  in  the  co.  of  Worcester, 
of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  but  forming  a co.  of  itself; 
bund.  Oswaldslow,  on  the  Severn,  26  m.  SW.  Bir- 
mingham, 100  m.  WNW.  London  by  road,  and 
129  m.  by  <5 rent  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  city 
31,227  in  1861. 

Worcester  is  finely  situated  on  the  E.  bank  of 
the  river,  in  a fertile  ami  beautiful  country;  and 
is  one  of  the  best  built,  handsomest  towns  in  the 
kingdom,  having  every  apjiearancy  of  wealth  ami 
respectability.  The  main  streets  are  wide,  well 
paved,  and  lighted  with  gas;  the  central  street, 
which  traverses  the  city  from  N.  to  S.,  is  of  con- 
siderable length,  and  kept  particularly  clean  and 
neat.  A considerable  extent  of  ground  comprised 
in  the  suburbs  is  unoccupied  by  houses,  and  con- 
sists principally  of  gardens  and  meadows.  Of  the 
public  buildings,  the  principal  is  the  cathedral, 
originally  founded  in  1084,  but  not  completed  till 
1374.  It  stands  towards  the  S.  extremity  of  the 
town,  and  its  appearance  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved by  taking  down  the  ancient  church  of  St. 
Michael, "a  most  ungainly  eilifice,  which  stood  close 
to  the  NE.  extremity  of  the  cathedral,  and  greatly 
marred  the  prospect.  Its  exterior  is  plain,  and 
iu  attractions  consist  prineijially  in  its  size  ami 


the  lightness  of  its  architecture.  The  central 
tower,  though  the  stone  is  much  decayed,  is  ex- 
tremely fine.  It  Is  built  in  the  form  of  a double 
cross;  its  external  length,  including  buttresses,  is 
426  ft.,  nml  the  internal  394  ft.;  the  nave,  from 
the  front  to  the  W.  transept,  is  180  ft.  in  length  ; 
the  tower,  which  is  about  200  ft.  in  height,  is 
ornamented  with  light  and  elegant  pinnacles. 
The  general  character  of  the  building  is  early 
English;  there  are,  however,  some  earlier  parts. 
A crvpt,  }*art  of  the  nave,  and  the  chapter- house, 
are  Furman ; parts  of  the  nave  and  aisles  ore 
decorated ; the  cloisters,  ami  a line  S.  |*oreh  are 
pei*]>eudicular.  The  iuterior  is  very  spacious, 
mostly  in  the  early  English  style,  with  elegant 
details,  and  good  groining.  Across  the  SE.  tran- 
sept is  the  monumental  cha)>el  of  Prince  Arthur, 
sou  of  Henry  VII.,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  choir 
is  the  tomb  of  King  John,  the  top  stage  of  which, 
with  the  cfiigv,  is  evidently  of  a dale  soon  after 
his  decease.  There  are  several  fine  ancient  monu- 
ments iu  different  |iarts  of  the  church,  including 
that  of  the  celebrated  .Judge  Littleton,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  English  law,  a justice  of  the  Com- 
mon Picas  under  Edward  IV.,  who  died  in  1481. 
Among  the  more  modem  monuments  is  that  of 
the  celebrated  scholar  Stillingfleet,  author  of  the 
Originct  Sacra,  and  other  valuable  works,  bishop 
of  the  see  from  1689  till  his  death  in  1699,  w ith 
an  extravagantly  eulogistic  inscription  written  by 
the  famous  Dr.  Bentley.  On  the  E.  side  of  the 
cloisters  is  the  chapter-house,  the  library  belonging 
to  which  comprises  a valuable  collection  of  books 
and  manuscripts,  chiefly  relating  to  theology  and 
common  law.  The  chapter,  previously  to  18556, 
consisted  of  a dean,  10  prebendaries,  and  8 minor 
canons.  The  canons  or  prebendaries  were  then 
reduced  to  8,  including  the  dean,  and  their  emolu- 
ments were  also  considerably  reduced.  The  income 
of  the  establishment  averages  about  12,000/.  a 
year.  The  bishop’s  palace,  on  the  bank  of  the 
river,  is  an  incongruous  but  commodious  edifice, 
formerly  surrounded  with  walls.  It  serves  as  the 
deanery ; and  the  bishop  resides  at  his  house  nt 
llartlcbury,  10  m.  distant.  An  ancient  gateway, 
called  Edgar's  Tower,  leads  into  the  precincts  of 
the  cathedral.  There  are  remains  of  several  mo- 
nastic establishments,  including  a commandcry  of 
the  Hospital  of  St.  John,  in  different  parts  of  the 
city;  and  it  had  formerly  a castle,  every  trace  of 
which  has  l>een  obliterated,  excepting  the  mound 
on  which  the  keep  stood.  Several  of  the  parish 
churches  deserve  notice  : that  of  St.  Andrews  has 
a square  tower,  90  ft.  in  height,  surmounted  by  an 
iK'tagotial  spire  155  ft.  <5  in.  in  height,  making  the 
total  elevation  of  the  latter  245  ft.  6 in.  The 
church  is  very  ancient ; but  the  spire  is  compara- 
tively  modem,  having  been  added  in  1751.  All 
the  livings  in  the  city,  except  that  of  Su  Peter, 
arc  rectories;  and,  except  All  Saints  (which  is  in 
j the  gift  of  the  crown),  they  are  all  in  the  patro- 
i nnge  of  the  dean  and  chapter.  The  most  valuable 
j are  St.  Martin’s,  worth  378/. ; St.  Nicholas,  worth 
260/.;  and  St.  Peter’s,  worth  25555/.  a year.  Ex- 
clusive of  its  numerous  churches,  Worcester  has 
ehapcls  for  R.  Catholics,  Independents,  Calvinists, 
Wcsleyans,  Friends,  and  other  dissent  era.  The 
guildhall,  a large  brick  edifice,  constructed  in  1 723, 
the  front  of  which  is  ornamented  with  columns 
and  statues,  has  a hall  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  courts  of  assize,  and  a council  chamber.  The 
old  co.  jail  and  house  of  correction  was  defective  in 
its  plan  and  accommodation ; but  a new  jail  at 
the  top  of  Forcgatc  Street  was  built  on  Howard's 
plan,  in  1824.  The  shire  hall  and  courts,  built 
1835,  in  the  Grecian  style,  is  a fine  edifice,  as  well 
as  the  new  corn  exchange.  The  old  city  jail,  iu 
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Friar  Street,  was  formerly  a Franciscan  convent,  j 
Tin*  mnrkct-house,  in  the  High  Street,  is  a spa- 
cious and  convenient  building ; and  the  public  [ 
subscription  library,  in  Koregate  Street,  contains 
reading  and  news  rooms,  and  a considerable  col- 
lection of  books.  Here  is  also  a small  theatre. 

The  royal  grammar-school  attached  to  the  ca- 
thedral was  founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
for  40  scholars,  who  are  prepared  for  the  universi- 
ties, and  instructed  besides  in  various  suUirdiimtc 
departments  of  knowledge.  It  has  two  exhibitions 
to  Italliol  College,  Oxford.  The  free  grammar-' 
school,  founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1661,  for  1*2 
I toys,  has  14  exhibitions  to  the  universities,  of 
SO/,  each,  and  scholarships  at  Worcester  College,  | 
Magdalen  Hull,  Oxford.  The  great  Lord  Somers 
ami  1 Sutler,  author  of  * Hudibras,’  were  educated 
in  this  school.  He  re  also  are  subscription  schools 
on  the  Madras  ami  Lancastrian  plans,  with  several 
oilier  schools  for  children  of  both  sexes.  The 
whole  number  of  children  at  echoed  may  be  es- 
timated at  about  3,000.  A Diocesan  Board  of 
Education  for  superin  tending  all  the  schools  in 
connexion  with  the  Church  in  the  diocese  has 
been  established  in  the  city.  It  has  various  alms-  ] 
houses,  the  oldest  of  which  appears  to  be  those  of  | 
St.  O^wuld’s  hospital,  founded  in  1208:  acitvand 
count  v infirmary,  erected  in  1770;  a lying-in  in- 
stitution, house  of  industry,  female  penitentiary, 
and  dispensary.  Several  medical  and  other  so- 
cieties have  been  formed ; a music  festival  is  held 
every  third  year,  the  meeting  in  the  intervening 
years  being  at  Gloucester  ami  Hereford;  the 
proceeds  are  appropriated  to  the  relief  of  widows 
ami  orphans  of  the  clergy.  Races  take  place  iu 
July  and  November. 

Worcester  had  formerly  a considerable  manu- 
facture of  woollen  goods;  but  this  has  been  dis- 
continued, and  the  chief  business  of  the  city 
consists  at  present  in  the  manufacture  of  gloves 
and  china  ware.  The  number  of  master  manu- 
facturers in  the  glove  trade  has  of  late  years  been  a 
good  deal  reduced;  hot  the  trade  itself  is  at  pre- 
sent in  a flourishing  condition,  and  employs  a great 
many  hands.  China  ware  of  a sujierior  quality 
used  to  he  produced  here  on  an  extensive  scale; 
but,  owing  to  the  superior  facilities  for  its  pro- 
duction enjoyed  by  the  manufacturers  in  the  Pot- 
teries, the  business  declined,  and  is  now  restricted 
to  two  factories.  One  of  these,  however,  is  on  a 
large  scale,  employing  about  600  hands ; and  its 
produce,  ns  respects  beauty  of  design  and  ex- 
cellence of  material,  is  not  surpassed  by  any 
in  the  kingdom.  Here  is  an  extensive  manu- 
factory of  damask  and  hair  seating.  The  other  prin- 
cipal prodneta  are  lace,  spirits,  tanned  leather, 
nails,  and  turnery  ware.  There  are  some  large 
iron  foundries  ot»  the  canal  and  river  banka.  The 
inland  trade  is  carried  on  by  means  of  the  Wor- 
cester and  Birmingham  canal,  and  the  Oxford, 
Worcester,  and  Wolverhampton  railway.  The 
canal  communicates  with  the  Severn,  the  hanks  of 
which  have  been  furnished  with  good  quays  and 
spacious  warehouses.  An  act,  passed  in  18-12, 
placed  the  management  of  the  improvement  of 
the  river  in  the  hands  of  public  commissioners, 
elected  by  the  cities,  towns,  and  landowners  along 
its  hanks’,  within  the  distance  of  42  m.  from  Glou- 
cester to  Stourport,  which  was  to  lie  improved.  A 
continuous  depth  of  8 ft.  water  exists  from  the 
entrance  of  the  Berkeley  canal  at  Gloucester  to 
Worcester:  and  from  thence  a depth  of  0 ft.  to 
Stouqiort,  where  the  Severn  is  joined  by  the 
Stafford  and  Worcester  canal  Ascending  the 
river,  the  first  weir  is  placed  a little  lielow  the  city  | 
of  Worcester.  The  channel  is  left  clear  to  that 
point.  The  improvement  in  the  upper  i»art  of  the  | 


river  has  been  quite  successful,  and  vessels  of  100 
tons  burden,  drawing  6 ft.  water,  now  navigate  the 
Severn  from  Worcester  to  Stourport  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year  without  let  or  hindrance.  But  in  the 
lower  f»art  of  the  river  the  plan  for  dredging  has 
| not  lieen  equally  successful.  As  it  is,  however, 
vessels  drawing  7 ft.  water  hare  come  up  to  Wor- 
cester. About  30,000  tons  of  salt  are  annually 
sent  down  the  Severn  from  Droitwich.  The  other 
articles  of  trade  are  coals,  iron,  and  rhinn-clat, 
groceries,  amounting  in  all  to  aliout  600,000  tons 
a year.  The  hop  plantations  of  Worcestershire 
extend  over  about  1,030  acres,  and  most  i>art  of 
the  produce  is  brought  hither  for  sale. 

Worcester  was  chartered  in  the  1st  of  Richard 
L;  but  the  charter  was  not  confirmed  until  the 
2nd  of  Henry  HI.  Various  other  charters  were 
afterwards  granted  by  different  sovereigns;  hut 
that  by  which  the  city  was  governed  previously  to 
the  Reform  Act  dated  from  the  19th  of  James  I. 
It  erected  the  cities  and  liberties  of  Worcester  into 
a co.  separate  from,  and  independent  of,  the  co.  of 
Worcester.  Under  the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  the 
city  is  governed  by  a mayor,  1 1 other  aldermen, 
and  36  councillors.  It  has  a commission  of  the 
peace,  with  jurisdiction  in  nearly  all  felonies,  ex- 
cepting such  as  affect  life  and  limb.  A sheriffs’ 
court  is  belli  once  a month  by  the  under-sheriff; 
a court  of  common  pleas,  and  petty  sessions 
weekly ; and  it  is  the  seat  of  a county  court.  Tho 
assizes  for  the  co.  are  also  held  here.  A police 
force  has  been  organised,  and  the  |>eace  of  tho 
town  is  well  maintained.  Worcester  has  returned 
2 mem  a.  to  the  II.  of  C.  since  the  23rd  of  Edward 
1. : the  right  of  voting  previously  to  the  Reform 
Act  having  been  vested  in  the  freemen.  Reg. 
electors,  2,674  in  1865.  It  is  also  the  seat  <*f 
election  and  principal  polling-place  for  the  W. 
div.  of  the  co. 

Worcester  is  of  great  but  uncertain  antiquity. 
It  is  principally  celebrated  in  history  from  its 
giving  name  to  the  decisive  victory  obtained  hero 
by  Cromwell  over  the  forces  of  Charles  II.,  on  tho 
3rd  of  Sept.,  1651.  Among  other  eminent  in- 
dividuals, Worcester  gave  birth  to  the  distin- 
guished statesman,  Lord  .Somers,  bom  here  in 
1652.  Markets,  Wednesday  and  Saturday.  Fairs, 
eleven  times  a year,  mostly  for  cattle,  lambs, 
horses,  linen,  hops,  and  cheese. 

WoitCfcSTKB,  a town  of  the  U.  States,  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, cap.  co.  Worcester,  35  m.  W.  by  S. 
Boston.  l*op.  25,870  in  1860.  The  town  is  plea- 
santly situated  in  a fine  agricultural  district;  and 
being  at  the  junction  of  several  important  roads, 
as  well  as  on  the  great  railway  line  between 
Boston  and  Albany,  it  Is  the  centre  of  a consider- 
able inland  trade.  The  principal  street,  upwards 
of  1 m.  in  length,  is  well  built,  and  has  many  good 
private  houses  and  hotels.  The  court-house,  jail, 
several  churches,  a state  asylum  for  the  insane, 
the  hall  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society, 
with  a museum,  and  a library  of  12,1)00  vols.  are 
the  chief  public  edifices.  Worcester  has  numerous 
woollen,  cotton,  and  paper-mills;  machine  fac- 
tories, and  printing  offices.  The  Blackstone  Canal 
connects  the  town  with  Providence,  and  other 
canals  with  Boston  and  the  Connecticut  line. 
The  permanent  settlement  of  the  town  took  place 
in  1713,  and  its  incorporation  in  1722. 

WORKINGTON,  a market  town,  par.,  ami  sea- 
port of  England,  co.  Cumberland,  ward  AHordale, 
on  the  Derwent,  near  its  mouth,  7 m.  N.  by  E. 
Whitehaven,  on  the  railway  from  Whitehaven  to 
Carlisle.  Pop.  of  par.  7,834  in  1861.  Area  of  par., 
7,730  acres.  'The  streets  are  mostly  narrow  and 
Inconvenient;  but  of  late  years  many  good  houses 
have  been  erected.  In  the  upper  town  a new 
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square  has  Wen  built,  in  which  the  corn  market  is 
held.  It  lias  a small  neat  theatre,  assembly  and 
news  rooms,  and  various  other  public  building*. 
The  Derwent  is  crossed  here  by  a stone  bridge  «»f 
three  arches.  The  par.  church,  rebuilt  in  1700, 
has  a tine  altar- piece ; the  living  is  in  the  gift  of 
i ho  Curwcii  family,  whose  mansion,  Workington 
Hall,  a tine  castellated  structure,  on  a richlv 
wooded  height,  overlooks  the  town.  A chapel-of- 
casc,  in  the  Tuscan  style,  was  built  in  1828;  and 
here,  also,  arc  chapels  for  I mie; indents.  Metho- 
dist*, Presbyterians,  K,  Catholics,  and  other  dis- 
senters. A grammar  school,  founded  in  1(104  by 
Sir  P.  Ctirwcn,  has  since  censed  to  exist ; the 
founder  having  had  only  a life  interest  in  the 
lirojiertv  with  which  it  was  endowed.  There  arc, 
however,  Ijittca«trian  and  female  schools,  a dis- 
]H*nsary,  and  various  institutions,  for  tin*  U netit  of 
the  iHKtr,  supported  by  suliscription,  Workington  : 
has  manufactures  of  sailcloth  and  cordage,  and  a 1 
valuable  salmon  ti-hery  on  th  Derwent,  the  pro- 
jx-rtv  of  the  1-Utrl  of  Lonsdale;  hut  it  derives 
its  principal  importance  from  the  extensive  col- 
lieries in  its  vicinity,  which  furnish  considerable 
quantities  for  shipment  to  Ireland. 

Workington  harbour  Is  protected  by  a break- 
water, and  has  pood  quays,  hut  it  nearly  dries 
at  low  water.  It  is  a creek  of  the  port  of  White- 
haven. Oil  the  1st  of  Jail.  180-1,  there  Wlonged 
to  the  port  83  sailing  vessels,  of  a total  burthen 
of  21.310  tons,  beside*  a small  steamer  of  17  tons. 
There  Lh  a fair  amount  of  shipbuilding.  Markets. 
Wednesday  and  Saturday;  fairs.  Slay  18,  and 
Oct.  18.  Paces  are  held  annually  in  August. 

WORKSOP,  a market  town  anil  par.  of  Eng- 
land, co.  Nottingham,  wapent.  Basset  law\  on  the 
l.’yton,  a tributary  of  the  Idle.  23  m.  N.  Notting- 
ham, and  1-id  tn.  N.  London  by  Great  Northern 
railway.  Pop.  7,112  in  1801.  The  town,  con- 
sisting chietly  of  one  street,  crossed  l»v  two  others, 
i*  well  built,  paved,  and  lighted.  Its  church, 
which  formerly  belonged  to  an  Augustine  priory, 
is  a tine  old  edifice,  with  two  lofty  towers,  and  has  , 
within  several  ancient  monuments.  The  living,  I 
a vicarage  worth  3x8/.  a year  char,  is  in  the  gift  of , 
the  duke  of  Norfolk,  iiere,  also,  are  places  of 
worship  for  various  sects,  n national  school,  and  i 
some  small  endowments  for  jwtrwhial  and  cha-  j 
ritable  purposes.  The  town  is  celebrated  for  its  j 
malt,  and  was  formerly,  also,  celebrated  for  its  | 
liquorice,  of  which  large  quantities  were  raised  in 
the  adjoining  district;  latterly,  however,  its  cul-  ! 
ture  has  been  wholly  abandoned.  Worksop  may  1 
be  regarded  as  the  cap.  of  the  district  popularly  j 
called  the  4 dukery,’  from  its  containing  Worksop- 
nianor,  formerly  a seat  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  j 
Clumber  Park,  the  seat  of  the  duke  of  Newcastle, 
jind  Wclbeck  Abbey,  the  seat  of  the  duke  of 
Port  laud.  These  are  nil  magnificent  residences  I 
in  fine  jutrks.  But  the  duke  of  Newcastle  having 
purchased  Worksop- manor,  the  house,  which  had  , 
been  rebuilt  in  17(13,  has  been  pulled  down, 
('lumber  Park,  now  about  11  in.  in  circ.,  and 
finely  laid  out  and  wooded,  was,  so  late  ns  the 
jera  of  the  American  war.  iittle  better  than  a | 
black  heath,  interspersed  with  bogs  and  marshes. 
Jn  this  district,  also,  is  Thorcsbv,  the  scat  of  earl  J 
Man  vers.  Markets  on  Wednesday. 

WORMS  (an.  Bvrbetumapus),  a city  of  W.  Ger-  [ 
many,  grand  duchy  of  1 lease  Darmstadt,  prov. 
1/ower  Hesse,  cap.  cant,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  near  the  border  of  Rhenish  Bavaria,  and 
2»I  m.  SSL.  MeiiU,  on  the  railway  from  Mentz  to  , 
Manheim.  Pop.  11,308  in  1861.  Worms  was! 
formerly  an  important  free  city  of  the  empire,  but  i 
is  now  much  decayed,  and  is  surrounded  by  dis- 
mantled and  ruined  walls.  Its  interior  consists  : 


of  a single  good  street,  lined  with  tall  mansions, 
inhabited  by  persons  of  an  inferior  order,  and  a 
mimlH-r  of  Itack  lanes  and  detached  buildings, 
many  of  them  vacant  and  desolate.  In  a piece 
of  open  ground  Ixdiind  the  main  street  stands  the 
cathedral,  a building  of  red  sandstone,  its  foun- 
dation dating  as  far  back  ns  the  beginning  of  the 
1 1 th  century.  The  original  part  of  this  edifice  is 
(rot hie,  hut  the  larger  portion  is  in  the  Byzantine 
style;  the  interior  arches  being  all  rounded,  and 
the  pinnacles  ami  dome  fretted  in  the  Moorish 
taste.  The  building  contains  a number  of  excel- 
lent pieces  of  sculpture,  and  the  high  altar  at  the 
K.  end  is  environed  with  ancient  carvings  in  oak. 
The  cathedral  has  2 choirs,  each  surmounted  by  a 
ciqxda,  one  of  which  rises  137  ft.  above  the  pave- 
ment. The  W.  choir  is  a good  specimen  of  the 
architecture  of  the  12th  century,  and  has  a mag- 
nificent mse-window  of  that  period.  The  l^utheran 
church,  in  the  market  place,  in  which  is  a paint- 
ing of  Luther  before  the  Diet  of  Worms,  in  1621, 
occupies  the  site  of  the  council-hall,  in  which  that 
event  took  place.  This  hall  was  destroyed  when 
the  city  was  bombarded  by  the  French,  in  1689; 
at  which  time,  also,  a vast  inmilier  of  houses  we  re 
destroyed.  From  this  |>criodf  in  fact,  the  decay 
of  Worms  may  Ik*  dated;  many  of  the  inhale*, 
having  afterw  ards  settled  in  other  German  towns, 
and  in  Holland.  Some  of  the  other  churches 
deserve  notice;  and  there  arc  2 synagogues. 
Charlemagne  was  married  at  Worms  ;*and  it  was 
frequently  inhabited,  both  before  and  after  his 
time,  by  the  Frankish  sovereigns;  but  no  remains 
of  the  imperial  palace  exist,  except  a few  frag- 
ments of  a wall,  forming  part  of  the  liiiryrrhojK 
a prison,  and  police-oflicc.  Worms  is  the  seat  of 
a consistory,  nlxmt  half  its  inhahs.  being  lYo- 
testants;  and  it  has  several  convents  and  hos- 
pitals, a gymnasium,  and  elementary  schools, 
supported  by  different  religious  sects,  it  has  ma- 
nufactures of  tobacco,  sealing-wax,  and  hats,  but 
its  principal  trade  is  in  wine,  and  other  agri- 
cultural produce.  The  vicinity  of  Worms,  cele- 
brated by  the  ancient  Minnesingers  as  the 
nrpau,  or  * land  of  joy,'  is  in  great  measure*  co- 
vered with  vineyards,  producing  some  of  the  best 
growths  of  the  Rhine.  The  famous  Lirbfmueu- 
milch  is  grown  around  the  church  of  Notre  Dame, 
cl«»so  to  the  city. 

Worms  is  supposed  to  owe  its  origin  to  a fort 
erected  here  by  D.usus:  many  Roman  antiquities 
have  been  discovered  in  nnd  near  it.  Among  the 
councils  held  at  Worms,  that  in  1122  was  the 
most  famous.  Diets  were,  also,  held  here  in  1492, 
1517,  and  1521.  The  latter  is  famous  from  the 
fact  of  Luther  having,  a*  already  stated,  appeared 
before  it  to  explain  and  answer  for  his  opinions. 
On  appearing  before  the  Diet,  he  displayed  equal 
firmness  nnd  moderation.  An  edict  was,  how- 
ever, issued  against  him  on  the  26th  of  April,  by 
which  he  was  excommunicated  as  an  obstinate 
heretic.  But  previously  to  this,  in  consequence 
of  the  determination  of  the  emj>eror  and  the  other 
princes  who  had  given  him  a safe  conduct,  not  to 
forfeit  their  word,  he  was  allowed  to  withdraw 
from  the  city  in  safety. 

WORTHING,  a maritime  town  and  fashion- 
able watering-place  of  England,  on  the  English 
Channel,  co.  Sussex,  rn|>e  BratnlxT,  hund.  Bright- 
ford,  in  the  par.  of  Broadwater,  a village  about 
a mile  to  the  N.,  49  tn.  S.  by  W.  I»udon,  and 
10  in.  W.  Brighton,  on  the  London,  Brighton,  and 
South  Coast  railway.  Fop.  6,805  in  1861,  In 
the  middle  of  last  century.  Worthing  was  only 
an  inconsiderable  fishing  village,  and  is  indebted 
for  its  increase  and  celebrity  to  the  visits  of  the 
royal  family  during  the  latter  part  of  last  eeo- 
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ttirv.  The  building*  of  the  town  extend  along 
the  coast  for  about  | inM  and  the  main  .street  runs 
for  somewhat  more  thau  ^ m.  in  a X.  direction. 
Excepting  in  its  centre,  the  houses  are  mostly 
arranged  in  regular  terraces,  though  many  are 
isolated  and  interspersed  with  fields  and  gardens. 
The  ranges  of  building  fronting  the  sea  are  ge- 
nerally faced  with  cream-coloured  bricks  made  | 
from  a peculiar  clay  found  in  the  vicinity,  and  ’ 
the  town  is  well  paved,  lighted,  and  has  an  ample  | 
supply  of  water.  The  church,  erected  m 1812,  at  ' 
a cost  of  12,000/..  is  a very  neat  edifice,  with  a I 
Doric  portico.  The  living,  a curacy  worth  150/.  j 
a year,  is  in  the  gift  of  the  rector  of  Broadwater. 
Here,  also,  are  cl»a|>els  for  Independents  and  Wes-  j 
leyaus,  to  which  Sunday  schools  are  attached; 
with  well  attended  national  schools,  for  both  ' 
sexes, supported  by  subscription;  a savings’  bank, ' 
and  a small/  but  elegant  theatre,  opened  in  1807. 
The  market-place  consists  of  ranges  of  covered  j 
stalls  built  around  a square  area.  The  esplanade, 
a raised  causeway,  extends  along  the  shore  for 
the  whole  length  of  the  town:  near  its  W.  extre- 
mity are  the  royal  baths,  comprising  two  com- 
plete suits  of  apartments.  The  new  Parisian  baths 
adjoin  the  Sea  House  Hotel.  The  town  has  nu- 
merous hotels,  with  assembly-rooms;  libraries, 
reading  and  news-rooms,  convenient  bathing- 
machines;  and  the  other  accommodations  inci- 
dent to  a well-attended  watering-place.  Fine 
sands  extend  along  the  coast  for  7 m.  to  the  W.t 
and  3 m.  to  the  E.  of  the  town.  These.,  with  the 
gradual  increasing  depth  of  the  water,  which 
gives  the  opportunity  of  bathing  at  anv  time  of 
the  tide,  added  to  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  in 
consequence  of  the  shelter  afthrded  on  the  N.  and 
E.  by  the  South  Downs,  render  Worthing  espe- 
cially suitable  as  a place  of  resort  for  invalids. 
Xo  manufacture  of  any  kind  is  carried  on;  but 
the  maeknrel  and  herring  fisheries  are  usually 
very  productive,  and  contribute  largely  to  the 
supply  of  the  London  markets.  An  annual  fair 
is  held  on  July  20;  market-day,  Saturday  and 
every  alternate  Wednesday  for  com. 

WKKXHAM,  a pari.  uor.,  market-town,  ami 
par.  of  Wales,  co.  Denbigh,  bund.  Brumfield,  on 
the  railway  between  Shrewsbury  and  Chester,  11 
m.  S.  by  \V.  the  latter.  Pop.  of  bor.  7,502,  ami  of 
par.  10,780  in  18fil.  The  jwir.  of  Wrexham  in- 
cludes no  fewer  than  12  townships,  2 only  of  i 
which  and  a small  detached  {tortion  of  a thiol  arc  ! 
included  in  the  nnrl.  bor..  which  has  an  area 
of  1,145  acres.  Wrexham  is  a handsome  town, 
with  spacious  streets  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles,  and  neatly  and  sultstnntially  built  houses; 
it  is  also  well  paved,  lighted  with  gas,  ami  plen- 
tifully supplied  with  water.  The  church,  dedi- 
cated to  SL  Giles,  a large  and  venerable  structure, 
is  regarded  as  one  of  the  principal  ecclesiastical 
edifices  in  the  principality.  It  was  erected  alsmt 
1472  on  the  site  of  a more  ancient  structure : it  is 
in  the  perpendicular  style,  and  is  covered  with 
grotesque  sculpture  ? but  in  correctness  of  design 
ami  proportion  it  is  surpassed  bv  few  buildings  of 
the  same  date.  It  consists  of  a nave,  with  side 
aisles  and  a chancel,  the  whole  length  being 
178  fL.  and  the  breadth  72  ft.;  the  aisles  are 
separated  from  the  nave  by  clustered  columns 
supporting  pointed  arches;  and  the  ceiling  is  of 
oak.  in  imitation  of  groined  stone.  The  tower, 
which  was  not  completed  till  about  1506,  is  185 
ft.  in  height:  it  consists  of  several  successive 
stages  panelled  throughout,  and  decorated  with 
numerous  statues  of  saints  placed  in  niches  of 
the  buttresses,  which  latter  arc  surmounted  by 
4 light  open-work  turrets  rising  24  ft.  Above  the 
balustrade  that  surrounds  the  summit  of  the 


tower.  It  has  a fine-altar  piece,  and  some  inte“ 
resting  monuments  ; among  which  are  two  to 
members  of  the  Middelton  family,  admirably 
sculptured  by  Roubilliac.  The  living,  a valuable 
rectory,  worth  740/.  a year,  is  in  the  gift  of  the 
bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  It  has,  also,  a Roman 
Catholic  chapel,  and  four  places  of  worship  for 
Protestant  dissenters;  a house  of  correction  for 
the  county,  with  7 wards;  a free  endowed  gram- 
mar school,  2 parochial  national  schools ; n public 
library;  reading, news,  and  lecture-rooms;  agricul- 
tural and  horticultural  societies;  a neat  theatre; 
and  a property  yielding  230/.  a year,  for  distri- 
bution among  the  poor  and  other  charitable  pur- 
poses. The  town-hnll,  at  the  head  of  High  Street, 
lias  a large  room  used  for  public  meetings.  An- 
nual races  take  place  in  October.  The  town  is 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  co.  magistrates,  who 
here  hold  monthly  petty  sessions  for  the  hunds.  of 
Bromfield  and  Gale. 

The  Reform  Act  conferred  on  Wrexham  the  pri- 
vilege of  voting  in  the  return  of  a mem.  to  the  II. 
of  C.  along  with  the  bon.  of  Denbigh.  Holt,  and 
Ruthin.  Registered  electors  for  Wrexham  and 
the  other  bor*.  883  in  1805.  It  is  one  of  the  poll- 
ing places  for  the  co.  Xo  particular  branch  of 
trade  or  manufacture  is  now  carried  on  here,  though 
Lclatul  describes  it,  some  centuries  since,  as  con- 
taining1 sum  merchauntes  and  good  hrokcler  (buck- 
ler) makers.’  1 1 owes  its  present  degree  of  activity 
principally  to  its  situation  on  the  main  road  from 
Xorth  Wales  through  (’heater  to  Liverpool.  Coal, 
iron,  and  lead  mines  are  extensively  wrought  in 
the  parish,  which  has  also  some  large  iron  works. 
Exclusive  of  several  of  minor  im]s>rtance,  a large 
fair,  which  continues  for  14  days  from  the  23rd  of 
March,  and  Ls  attended  by  traders  from  a great 
way  round,  is  held  here  annually,  for  the  sale  of 
horses,  cattle,  Manchester.  Birmingham,  ami  Shef- 
field goods,  Irish  linens,  Welsh  flannels,  Yorkshire 
and  other  woollen  cloths. 

WUliTEMBEHG  (KINGDOM  OF)  one  of  the 
secondary  stales  of  the  German  Confederation,  in 
the  S.  part  of  which  it  is  situated,  between  lat. 
47°  6'  and  4U°  35'  X.,  and  long.  K°  15'  and  10°  30' 
K.,  having  N„  W.,  and  SW.  the  territory  of  Baden  ; 
K.  and  SK.,  Bavaria;  and  S.,  the  Lake  of  Con- 
stance, and  the  former  Hohenzollern  principalities, 
which  it  nearly  encloses.  The  kingdom  is  divided 
into  4 Krcise,  or  circles,  of  the  following  area  and 
population,  according  to  the  census  of  December  3, 
I 1858,  and  December  3,  1801 : — 


1 

Arra  In  Ena. 

Copulation 

*»•  *• 

_ 

185* 

1861 

Ncckar 
Black  Forest 
Danube 

Jaxt  ... 

1,300 
1 ,861 
2,649 
2,124 

486,700 
425.890  1 
869,006  ] 
409,802  | 

497,376 

491,676 

•78,753 

414,904 

Total  . . ' 

7,840 

1,690,898  ! 

1 ,720,708 

The  increase  in  population  is  very  slow:  little 
more  t han  4 per  cent,  during  the  three  years  from 
1858  to  1801. 

j Physical  Geography. — The  surface  is  in  great 
; part  mountainous,  wing  covered  by  ranges  of  the 
Black  Forest  (Schwarzwulci),  Suahian,  and  Haube 
I mountains.  The  Oberhobeubcrg,  near  Dei l ingen, 
rises  to  about  3.278,  and  the  Kniebis  to  3,100  feet, 
above  the  sea;  but,  in  general,  the  various  ranges 
are  leas  than  3,000  feet  in  height.  Wttrtcmberg 
belongs  | partly  to  the  basin  of  the  Danube,  and 
partly  to  that  of  the  Rhine;  besides  which  the 
j principal  river*  are  the  Ncckar,  with  its  tributaries, 
j and  the  lller,  a tributary  of  the  Danube.  Except 
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that  of  Constance,  it  has  no  lake  of  any  im-  j arc  sent  down  the  Neckar,  Rhine,  and  Danube, 
portnnce.  ! The  total  value  of  the  exports  and  imports  raav 

Tlic  climate  is  mild  in  the  sheltered  valleys:  at  j be  estimated  at  from  15,000,000  to  18,000,000  fl, 
Stuttgard  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  a year.  Wtlrtomberg.  at  one  period,  proposed  with 
about  51°  Fahr.  The  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  Havana  to  join  Austria  in  a commercial  union,  for 
varies,  in  different  places,  from  20  to  46  inches  a the  K.  of  Germany,  in  opposition  to  that  es- 
year;  but  at  Stuttgard  is  about  23*9  inches.  As  tahlished  by  l’nis.-ia  in  the  N. : but  the  proposal 
respects  its  productions,  the  country  may  be  being  rejected,  W Urtemberg,  like  Bavaria  ami 
divideil  into  3 zones:  the  region  of  the  vine,  Baden,  became  a member  of  the  Zollverein,  or 
which  extends  to  about  1,000  feet  above  the  sea ; Commercial  League. 

that  of  fruit  ami  corn,  to  2,000  feet:  and  that  of  i Accounts  art*  kept  in  gulden  or  florins,  worth 
coni  and  forests,  comprising  all  above  the  latter  about  Is.  8^/..  divided  into  15  batzen,  or  GO 
elevation.  ! hrrutzerg,  of  G hellerg  each.  The  ell,  about  2 ft. 

Agriculture  is  the  principal  occupation  of  the!  Knglish;  the  morgen  =»  nearly  2-3rds  acre;  the 
mn*s  of  the  pop.  The  arable  lands  nave  been  es-  I <c/ir|fW  = 7,538  cub.  in. 

timated  to  comprise  about  2,440,000  morgen;  The  Government  is  on  hereditary  monarchy, 
vineyards,  84,778  do.;  gardens  and  orchards,  I limited  bv  the  constitution  of  1819.  The  pnrlia- 
1 .'it  1,(150  do.;  pasture  lands,  738,000  do.;  and  forests  | ment  consists  of  2 chambers, called  together  every 
nearly  2,000,000  do.  Spelt,  oats,  barley,  rye,  and  I 3 years, or  oftener,  if  necessary.  The  first  chamlier 
wheat  are  the  grains  principally  cultivated ; and  a is  comjiosed  of  the  suUmlinate  members  of  the 
larger  quantity  of  com  is  usually  produced  than  royal  family,  the  mediatized  princes,  and  the 
is  required  for  home  consumption.  Potatoes  are  heads  of  the  principal  noble  families:  the  second 
raised  in  large  quantities;  and  the  annual  crop  is  chamber,  or  House  of  Representatives,  consists  of 
estimated  at  3,00»,000  scheflels.  Pease,  beans,  94  moms.,  including  13  of  the  inferior  nobility,  6 
turnips,  hops,  and  tobacco,  are  onlv  partially  cul-  Protcstant-superintendents,  the  Rom. Cath. bishop, 
rivaled.  The  wines  grown  on  tlio  Neckar  are  aiul  other  dignitaries,  the  university-chancellor, 
tolerably  good ; and  altogether  Wllrtemlierg  pro-  deputies  from  the  towns  of  Stuttgard,  Tubingen, 
duces  annually  about  155,00ft  eirmrs  of  wine,  of  Lndwigsburg,  KUwangen,  Dim,  Heilbronn,  and 
the  estimated  value  of  3,100,000  fl.;  hut  a great  Reutliugen;  and  a representative  from  each  rural 
deal  of  this  is  grown  at  a considerable  elevation  district,  chosen  every  G years.  Members  of  the 
on  the  banks  of  tlic  I.ake  of  Constance,  and  else-  second  chamber  must  be*  30  years  of  age.  The 
where,  anil  is  of  n thin  and  indifferent  quality,  administration  is  conducted  by*6  ministers  of  state. 
Apples,  jiears,  apricots,  and  other  fruits  of  tempc-  who,  with  a president,  form  the  privy  council.  The 
rate  climates,  including  even  figs  and  melons,  supreme  judicial  court  in  Stuttgard  is  divided  into 
come  to  perfection,  ami  small  quantities  of  cider  civil,  criminal,  educational,  and  matrimonial  tri- 
aud  pern*  arc  made.  The  forests  are  an  important  bunals;  and  in  each  of  the  circles,  districts,  and 
source  of  wealth.  Pine,  fir,  and  cedar  are  the  communes  there  are  courts  of  justice.  The  reign- 
principal  kinds  of  trees;  hut  oaks  and  beeches  are  ing  house,  which  had  been  previously  Protestant, 
also  numerous.  The  timber  cut  in  the  Black  became  Rom.  Cath.  in  1772,  without. however,  the 
Forest  is  estimated  to  prodpcc  upwards  of 400,000 fl.  change  having  any  material  influence  over  the 
a year.  There  are  upwards  of  800,000  head  of  religious  persuasion  of  the  people.  The  last  census 
cattle,  93,000  horses,  680,000  sheep,  ami  122,000  of  W Urtemberg,  of  Dec.  3,  18G1,  states  the  religi- 
hogs  in  the  kingdom;  and  the  value  of  the  wool  ous  creed  of  the  inhabitants  as  follows: — Kvan- 
produced  annually  may  be  about  1,713,000  fl.  gelical  Protestants,  1,179,814;  Roman  Catholics, 
There  are  numerous  associations  for  improving  527,057;  Dissenters  of  various  denominations, 
the  different  branches  of  rural  industry;  and  go-  2,499;  and  Jews,  11,388.  The  ‘Evangelical  Pro- 
verament  spends  considerable  sums  in  the  encou-  tesrant’  Church  of  W Urtemberg  was  formed  in 
ragement  of  agriculture.  1823,  by  a union  of  the  Lutherans  and  the  Cal- 

Salt  is  one  of  the  principal  mineral  producta,  vinists,  or  Reformers.  The  administration  of  the 
ami  between  400,000  and  500,000  centners  a year  Protestant  Church  is  in  the  hands  of  six  general 
are  obtained  from  salt  springs ; of  which  quantity,  superintendents,  at  Clin,  Lndwigsburg,  Reutliugen, 
about 230,000  centners  are  consumed  in  the  country,  Hall,  Ileilhronn,  and  Tubingen.  In  respect  to 
the  rest  being  exported,  principally  to  Switzer-  education,  WUrtemberg  ranks  very  high.  Every 
land.  Coal  ami  lignite  are  found,  but  in  no  great  individual  in  the  kingdom  is  able  to  read  ami 
quantities ; iron  ore,  slate,  building  and  mill  stone,  write,  except  a few  in  that  part  of  the  country 
alabaster,  gypsum,  nitre,  and  potters’  clay  are,  called  the  Suabian  Terrace,  where  the  Neckar 
however,  more  or  less  abundant ; and  in  the  Black  rises.  It  has  a university  (at  Tubingen),  a lyceuni, 
Forest  are  several  mineral  springs  frequented  by  and  gymnasiums,  in  all  the  principal  towns,  with 
visitors.  ecclesiastical,  citizens’,  and  other  schools ; and  a 

Manufacture s of  linen  and  linsey-woolsey  fabrics,  primary  school  in  every  village, 
hosiery,  and  woollen  cloths  are  carried  on  in  most  The  total  armed  force  consists  of  19,500  men, 
of  the  peasants’  houses;  and  in  some  places  to  including  8 regiments  of  infantry,  4 of  cavalry, 
such  an  extent,  that,  in  the  little  village  of  Lai-  and  3 companies  of  artillery,  with  train.  The 
ch ingen,  there  are  400  hand-looms,  which  annually  army  is  formed  by  conscription,  to  which  nil 
produce  400,000  ells  of  linen.  'Hie  manufacture  healthy  men  who  have  passed  the  age  of  twenty- 
of  wooden  clocks  and  toys,  exported  to  all  parts  of  one  are  liable.  Substitution  is  allowed.  Tlic 
Europe  and  America,  is  extensively  carried  on  in  number  of  recruits  to  be  raised  is  determined  every 
the  Black  Forest  and  other  parts.  Cotton  yarn  is  three  years  by  a special  law  |>assed  by  the 
spun,  and  cotton  cloth  woven  by  machinery,  in  Chambers.  For  the  period  1861—4  it  amounted 
Stuttgard  and  Obendorf;  ami  woollen  yam,  sti>ek-  to  4,000  men  annually.  The  period  of  service  is  six 
ings,  leather,  paper,  glass,  and  tobacco,  and  to-  years ; but,  as  a rule,  the  men  are  sent  home  on 
bncco-pipes  are  manufactured  in  the  principal  furlough,  in  the  infantry,  at  the  end  of  eighteen 
towns:  and  there  are  also  a good  ninny  dvcing-  months,  ami  in  the  cavalry,  at  the  end  of  two 
liouses,  glue  factories,  breweries,  and  distilleries,  years,  and  they  are  liable  only  to  lie  called  upou 
The  principal  exports  consist,  however,  of  cattle,  afterwards  fur  occasional  miiitarv  practice.  At 
wool,  com,  timber,  fruit,  wine,  seeds,  hemp,  iron,  the  end  of  six  years  the  active  army  has  no  more 
salt,  pitch,  tar,  oil,  and  other  raw  products,  which  claim  upon  the  soldier;  hut  his  name  is  entered 
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next.  upon  the  register  of  the  londwehr,  or  militia, 
for  the  defence  of  the  country. 

The  total  revenue  of  the  Kingdom  in  the  year 
1802  amounted  to  1,207,808/.,  and  the  expenditure, 
in  the  same  period,  to  1,208,0-19/.  Tne  public 
debt  of  Wttrtembcrg  has  more  than  doubled  within 
the  last  twenty  years,  owing  chiefly  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  railway  lines  of  the  kingdom, 
the  whole  of  which,  without  exception,  are  state 
property.  According  to  an  oflicial  return,  pub- 
lished .June  30,  1800,  there  had  been  expended 
at  that  period,  both  for  railways  ami  steamers,  a 
sum  of  42,824,956  florins,  or  3,508,7464  As  the 
capital  was  borrowed  at  from  3£  to  4£  per  cent., 
and  the  net  income  of  the  railways,  all  expenses 
deducted,  and  making  allowance  for  wear  and 
tear,  amounted  to  between  six  and  seven  per 
cent.,  the  investment  so  made  contributed  con- 
siderably towards  lightening  the  burthens  of  the 
tax-payers.  The  length  of  lines  given  to  the 
traffic  amounted,  on  October  15,  1861,  to  266 
English  miles ; but  this  did  not  complete  the 
whole  network  of  railways,  which  is  expected  to 
be  finished  by  the  end  of  1807. 

History. — Wdrtemberg  derives  its  name  from 
a castle  near  Stuttgard,  the  principal  seat  of  the 
reigning  family.  It  was  formerly  a dukedom. 
The  French  overran  the  country  in  1796;  but  the 
sovereign  having  made  bis  peace  with  the  con- 
querors, important  additions  were  made  to  his 
territories  in  1800  \ and  soon  after  the  battle  of 
Austerlitz,  Napoleon  raised  the  duke  to  the  rank 
of  king.  Under  the  congress  of  Vienna,  WUrtem- 
l>org  holds  the  sixth  rank  in  the  (German  Con- 
federation, with  4 votes  in  the  full  diet  and  1 in 
committee ; and  contributes  23,259  men  to  the 
confederated  army. 

WURZBURG,  a city  of  Bavaria,  oirc.  Lower 
Franconia,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  Mayne, 
by  which  it  is  divided  into  two  parts.  62  m.  SE. 
by  E.  Frankfort,  on  the  railway  from  Frankfort  to 
Nureml>erg.  Pop.  38,120  in  1861.  Wilrzburg  is 
finely  situated,  in  a hollow  surrounded  by  vine- 
covered  hills,  and  traversed  by  the  Mayne,  here  a 
large  and  fine  stream,  covered  with  boats  and 
barges.  The  greater  part  of  the  city  is  on  the 
right  or  N.  bank  of  the  river,  the  communication 
with  the  citadel,  and  a suburb  on  the  op|>oftife 
bank,  being  kept  up  by  menus  of  a handsome 
bridge.  Wilrzburg  is  enclosed  by  walls,  and,  living 
one  of  the  oldest  towns  of  Germany,  is  irregularly 
laid  out,  its  streets  being  generally  narrow  and 
angular : it  has,  however,  some  venerable  edifices. 
The  cathedral  was  originally  founded  in  the  8th 
century,  but  the  earliest  portions  of  the  present 
building  appear  to  date  from  the  11th  or  12th. 
The  interior  has  been  modernised  with  little  taste, 
but  it  has  some  monuments  worth  notice,  including 
tin  we  of  a long  scries  of  the  prince- bishops  o 
Wilrzburg.  the  sovereigns  of  the  city  and  adjacent 
territory,  for  upwards  of  1,000  years.  There  arc 
82  other  churches,  the  finest  of  which  is  the  Mn- 
ricnkirche,  in  the  pointed  Gothic  style.  The  roya., 
formerly  the  episcopal  residence,  in  a small  squm 
was  erected  early  in  the  last  century;  it  is  of  an 
oblong  form,  on  the  plan  of  the  palace  at  Ver- 
sailles, and  is  of  great  extent,  including,  besides  a 
magnificent  staircase,  upwards  of  280  apartments, 
mostly  fitted  up  in  the  style  of  Louis  XIV.  The 
gardens  attached  to  it  form  a favourite  promenade. 
The  great  hospital  is  an  extensive  and  well  con- 
ducted establishment,  partly  subsidiary  to  the 
school  of  medicine,  for  which  the  university  of 
Wtlrzburg  is  famous.  This  university  was  founded 
in  1403,  and  revived  in  1582 : at  different  periods 
it  has  been  in  a very  flourishing  state.  It  has 
some  good  scientific  collections,  and  a librarv  of 
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1 120,000  volumes.  In  1882  it  had  521  students,  of 
whom  244  attended  the  medical  classes,  109  the 
law,  118  the  divinity,  ami  50  the  philosophical; 
blit  the  number  has  since  declined,  and  does  not 
at  present  amount  to  400.  It  has  also  a gymna- 
sium, a teachers’  seminary,  musical  and  poly- 
technic institutions,  a society  of  arts  and  sciences, 
and  an  infirmary  for  the  cure  of  deformities.  Only 
three  or  four  of  the  numerous  monastic  institutions 
formerly  established  in  the  city  now  exist.  WUrz- 
burg  is  the  seat  of  the  court  of  ap|ieal  for  the  circle, 
anil  a bishop’s  see.  Its  manufactures  consist  prin- 
cipally of  woollen  stuffs,  hats,  leather,  sealing- 
wax.  ami  surgical  instruments.  It  is  the  principal 
depot  for  Franconian  wines,  which  are  mostly  sent 
down  the  Mayne  to  Frankfort. 

Wilrzburg  was  secularised  and  given  to  the 
Archduke  Ferdinand  of  Austria  in  1803,  and  was 
ceded  to  Bavaria  in  1815. 

WYCOMBE  (CHIPPING,  or  HIGH), a pari, 
and  mun.  bor.,  market  town,  and  par.  of  England, 
co.  Buckingham,  hund.  Desborough,  on  the  Wick, 
a small  tributary  of  the  Thames,  aud  on  the  high 
road  from  Loudon  to  Oxford,  27  m.  WNW.  the 
former  byroad,  ami  34  by  Great  Western  railway. 
Pop.  of  niunic.  tor.  4,221,  ami  of  pari.  bor.  8,373 
in  1861.  The  old  pari,  and  mun.  bor..  which  were 
co-extensive,  did  not  include  the  whole  of  the 
town;  but  the  modem  mun.  bor.  is  rather  more 
than  three  times  the  size  of  the  former,  and  the 
modem  pari.  bor.  is  identical  with  the  par.  The 
latter  has  an  area  of  6,380  acres.  Wycombe  ex- 
tends for  1$  m.  along  the  valley  in  which  it  is 
situated,  ami  though  it  has  increased  but  little  of 
late  years,  its  general  appearance  is  that  of  a well- 
built,  prosperous  market  town.  The  principal 
roads  communicating  with  the  country  to  the  NW. 
and  SE.,  diverge  from  the  market-place  in  the 
centre  of  the  High  Street.  The  church,  a large 
and  venerable  structure  in  the  perpendicular  ami 
early-decorated  styles,  has  a tower  at  its  W.  end, 
108  ft.  in  height,  erected  in  1522;  but  the  rest  of 
the  church  dates  chiefly  from  the  latter  part  of  the 
13th  century.  The  interior  has  a fine  altar-piece, 
ami  several  monuments,  among  which  is  one  by 
Sclicemakers,  to  the  Earl  of  Shelburne,  father  of 
the  first  Marquis  of  Lnnsdowne,  who  died  in  1761, 
and  another  by  Carlini  to  a countess  of  Shelburne, 
'flic  living,  a vicarage  worth  140/. a year,  is  in  the 
gift  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne.  The  Indepen- 
dents, Baptists,  and  Friends  have  places  of  worship 
here.  The  town-hall,  erected  in  1775,  is  a large 
ami  respectable  brick  building,  supported  on  stone 
pillars.  The  free  grammar-school,  founded  by 
Gueon  Elizabeth,  has  attached  to  it  some  alms- 
houses, ami  an  income  of  about  3904  a year.  Here 
also  is  a girls'  Lancastrian  school,  w ith  numerous 
bequests  for  the  general  relief  of  the  poor.  The 
manufacture  of  chairs  is  the  only  one  of  anyJm- 
I tort  mice  carried  on  in  the  town.  Some  years 
since  a considerable  quantity  of  pillow  lace  was 
produced  here;  but  this  branch  of  industry  has 
been  nearly  superseded  by  the  machine-made  lace 
of  Nottingham  and  other  places.  There  are  several 
considerable  paper-mills  near  the  town,  on  the 
Wick,  ami  others  in  different  parts  of  the  parish. 
But  the  prosperity  of  High  Wycombe  is  mainly 
owing  to  its  being  the  market  town  for  a district 
of  10  m.  round.  It  has  an  extensive  com  market. 

The  earliest  extant  charter  dates  from  1586. 
Under  the  Mun.  Reform  Act  it  is  governed  by  4 
aldermen  and  12  councillors.  The  bor.  has  re- 
turned 2 mems.  to  the  11.  of  C.  since  the  28th  of 
Edward  I.  Previously  to  the  Reform  Act  the 
right  of  election  was  vested  in  the  mayor,  aider- 
men,  bailiffs,  and  burgesses,  of  whom  there  were 
usually  about  180.  As  already  seen,  the  limils  of 
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the  modern  par.  bor.  have  been  considerably  en- 
larged. Registered  electors,  494  in  1866.  Waller, 
tlu*  poet,  was  mem.  for  this  bor.  in  1025.  A little 
S\S\  from  the  town  is  Wycombe  Abbey,  the  scat 
of  I/>rd  Carrington,  by  whose  ancestors  it  was 
purchased  from  the  Lansdowne  family.  Market 
dav,  Friday;  fair,  Mondav  lieforc  Michaelmas. 

YVYMoKdHAM,  or  VVYNDHAM,  a market 
town  and  par.  of  England,  co.  Norfolk,  bund. 
Forehoe,  on  a hill,  9 m.  SNV.  by  W.  Norwich,  and 
lit)  in.  NE.  London  bv  Great  Eastern  railway. 
Pop.  of  town  2,152.  and  of  par.  4,952  in  IHtil. 
Area  of  par.  11,240  acres.  The  town,  on  the  high 
road  from  London  to  Norwich,  has  a market-place 
with  an  ancient  cross.  The  church,  a venerable 
structure,  in  a mixed  style, consists  of  n nave  with 
aisles,  a large  W.  tower,  and  another  at  the  inter- 
section of  tlic  nave  with  the  transepts.  < >riginnlly 
it  formed  a part  of  a monastery  founded  in  the 
time  of  Henry  I.,  to  which  the  town  appears  to 
have  owed  its  earliest  im|*ortance.  Within  arc 
many  curious  monuments,  including  that  of  the 
founder,  William  do  Alhini,  and  a large  caned 
font.  The  living,  a vicarage  worth  615/.  a year, 
is  in  the  gift  of  the  bishop  of  Ely.  Here  also  are 
chapels  for  Independents,  Weslevans,  Baptists, 
Friends,  and  other  dissenters.  The  grammar 
school,  founded  by  Edward  YT.,  has  a total  income 
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of  about  1H0/.  a year.  It  is  governed  by  12  trustees 
and  15  governors,  and  is  free  to  all  boys  of  the 
l»nr. ; but,  in  consequence  of  a pending  chancery 
suit,  it  had  no  pupils  at  the  date  of  last  inquiry. 
It  has  two  exhibitions  at  Cambridge,  and  a share 
of  an  exhibition  for  scholarships.  A national 
school  affords  instruction  to  alxuit  100  boys  ami 
70  girls:  200  children  attend  a Sunday  school  at- 
tached to  the  church,  and  about  the  same  number 
frequent  one  attached  to  a dissenting  chapel.  It 
is  est  imated  that,  about  one-sixth  part  of  the  pop. 

{ is  supported  by  weaving,  principally  bombazines, 
crape*,  ami  other  Norwich  goods.  The  average 
wages  of  weavers  amount  to  only  about  7*.  a 
week.  A court  leet  is  held  annually,  and  a ma- 
norial court,  occasionally.  A little  to  the  N.  of 
this  town  is  Kimberley  Hall,  the  seat  of  Lord 
Wodchouse,  in  an  extensive  and  finely-wooded 
park.  The  Wvndham  family,  one  of  the  ino*t 
illustrious  in  the  co.  of  Norfolk,  which  derived  its 
name  from  this  town,  has  produced,  among  other 
eminent  individuals,  the  distinguished  parlia- 
mentary leaders,  Sir  William  Wvndham  of  the 
reigns  of  George  I.  ami  II.,  and  Mr.  Wyndhatn,  of 
that  of  George  ill.  Markets  at  Wvmondham,  on 
Fridays;  fairs  fur  cattle,  Feb.  12th,  May  lt>,  aud 
Sept.  29th. 
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“V  ALAPA,  or  JALAPA.a  town  of  Mexico, prov. 
^ Vera  Cruz,  on  the  railway  from  Vera  Cruz  to 
Mexico,  55  m.  NW.  the  former.  Pop.  estimated 
at  1 3,000.  The  town  stands  on  a platform,  about 
4,300  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  surrounded 
by  fine  mountain  scenery,  ami  sometimes  subject 
to  heavy  fogs.  Its  climate  is  generally  mild  and 
salubrious,  though  it  is  neither  mi  clean  nor  so 
well  built  ns  Vera  ( rue;  but  it  has  numerous 
houses  of  2 stories,  built  after  the  old  Spanish 
manner,  in  a square,  e m l' wing  a court  planted 
with  trees  and  dowers,  with  a fountain  in  the 
centre.  The  cathedral  and  other  cliucches,  though 
in  an  indifferent  style  of  architecture,  are  very 
gorgeous.  This  was  formerly  a great  entrepot  for 
the  European  trade  with  Mexico,  and  large  fairs 
were  held  here;  but  its  trade  has  greatly  dimi- 
nished, and  its  shops  and  warehouses  do  not  now 
make  much  show.  The  more  wealthy  iiihnbs.  of 
Vera  t’ruz,  and,  indeed,  of  all  the  adjacent  const 
district,  or  tierrau  calimtes,  resort  to  Xnhtpa  in 
the  summer  to  avoid  the  heat,  insects,  and  fevers 
of  the  low'  country,  from  all  which  it  is  free. 

The  well  known  medicinal  herb  jalap , grows 
abundantly  in  the  vicinity  of  this  town,  to  which 
it  is  indebted  for  its  name. 

XERES  1)E  BADAJOS,  or  DE  LOS  CABAL- 
LEROS, a town  of  Spain,  in  Esiremadura,  prov. 
Badges,  near  the  Ardllla,  a tributary  of  the  Gun- 
dianti.  40  ni.  S.  Badajue.  Pop.  8,206  in  1*57. 
The  town  is  walled,  ami.  like  most  Spanish  towns, 
hail  numerous  monastic  institutions  ; hut  from  its 
being  out  of  any  great  route,  it  is  rarely  visited 
by  travellers.  It  has  manufactures  of  linen  fabrics, 
leather,  hats,  soap,  and  a large  trade  in  cattle, 
which  are  extensively  reared  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. 

XERES  DE  LA  FRONTERA,  a city  of  Spain, 
in  Andalusia,  prov.  Cadiz,  on  the  road  from  Cadiz 
to  Seville,  near  the  Gaudalete,  17  in.  XN  E.  Cadiz, 
*»n  the  railway  from  Cadiz  to  Seville.  Pop.  38.898 
in  1857.  Acres  is  situated  in  the  lap  of  two 
rounded  hillocks,  which  shelter  it  to  the  E.  and 


\V. ; and  it  covers  a considerable  extent  of  ground. 
The  city,  properly  so  called,  la  embraced  by  an 
old  crcnated  Moorish  wall,  enclosing  a labyrinth 
of  narrow,  ill-built  and  worse  drained  streets;  but 
this  wall  is  of  no  great  circuit,  and  is  so  inter- 
mi  xml  with  the  houses  of  the  suburbs  ns  to  lie 
visible  only  here  and  there.  The  limits  of  the 
ancient  town  are,  however,  well  deli  tied  by  the 
numerous  gateways  still  standing.  Some  of  the 
old  buildings  and  narrow  streets  are  striking  in 
appearance,  and  the  number  of  gables  and  chim- 
neys cannot  fail  to  strike  one  who  has  been  long 
accustomed  to  the  fiat-roofed  cities  of  Andalusia. 
The  city  lias  eight  par.  churches,  among  which  is 
one  that  is  collegiate,  with  a library  and  a col- 
lection of  coins;  a town-hall,  numerous  convents; 
a foundling,  an  orphan,  and  other  hospitals ; seve- 
ral schools,  a college,  a public  granary,  infantry 
barracks,  and  an  old  fortress,  are  the  principal 
public  edifices.  The  streets,  even  in  the  best 
parts  of  the  city,  arc  filthy;  and  the  want  of 
cleanliness  is  the  main  source  of  the  destructive 
epidemics  with  which  the  town  is  frequently 
visited. 

I Xeres  derives  its  principal  importance  from  its 
I being  the  great  enqiorium  of  the  well-known 
Vine,  called  sherry,  grown  in  its  vicinity.  The 
principal  wine  merchants  reside  mostly  in  the 
suburbs,  where  are,  also,  the  largest  warehouses. 
The>e  are  ull  above  ground,  and  arc  immense 
buildings,  with  lofty  roofs  supported  on  arches, 
springing  from  rows  of  slender  columns,  having 
their  walls  pierced  with  numerous  windows  to 
admit  of  the  thorough  circulation  of  air.  The 
vineyards,  mostly  situated  on  slopes,  are  scattered 
at  considerable  distances;  they  may  extend  over 
| 12,000  acres.  It  is  not  easy  to  form  any  very 
I accurate  estimate  of  the  produce  of  the  sherry 
vineyards,  partly  because  there  is  no  accurate 
account  of  the  exports  and  of  the  stocks  on  hand, 
and  partly  because  a considerable  quantity  of  the 
light  wine,  called  mopuer,  grown  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Guadalquivir,  is  mixed  up  with  the 
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inferior  sherries.  Probably,  however*  the  average 
annual  export  of  sherries  may  amount  to  about 
20,000  butts  (the  butt  contains  alxmt  105  wine 
gallons),  worth  from  12/.  to  05/.  a butt,  The  finer 
sherries  arc  all  marie  from  the  Xeres  grape,  with 
the  aririition  of  only  altout  2 bottles  of  brandy  to 
a butt,  and  sometimes  of  a little  Paxarete,  or 
sweet  sherry,  and  of  Amontillado.  The  wines  are 
mostly  all  kept  in  very  large  casks,  approaching 
in  some  decree  to  the  Heidelberg  tun,  and  when 
any  wine  is  drawn  off  from  one  of  these  madre 
butts,  it  is  replaced  by  an  equal  quantity  taken 
from  the  next  oldest  butt,  so  that  it  is  idle  to  talk 
of  the  sherry  found  in  the  market  belonging  to 
any  i>articalar  vintage.  The  ilark  or  deep  brown 
sherries  arc  occasionally  produced  by  boiling  n 
quantity  of  pale  sherry  to  one-fifth  part  its  bulk, 
and  mixing  up  this  reMduiim  with  paler  sherries, 
in  quantities  pro|M»rtioncd  to  the  shade  required. 
Amontillado,  made  in  imitation  of  the  wine  of 
Montilla*  near  Cordova,  the  driest  of  sherries,  is 
made  from  a variety  of  grape*  plucked  before 
they  are  quite  ripe.  It  is  the  purest  of  the 
sherries,  and  will  bear  no  admixture  of  either 
brandy  nr  boiled  wine. 

England  is  and  has  long  been  the  principal 
market  for  sherries.  They  used  originally  to  be 
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introduced  and  spld  under  the  name  of  sack  ; but 
it  is  only  of  Tate  years,  anil  especially  since  the 
decline  m the  taste  for  Madeira,  that  they  have 
come  into  all  but  universal  use  among  all  classes 
as  a dinner  wine.  It  is  not  easy,  indeed,  to  ac- 
count for  their  extraordinary  popularity;  for, 
though  sherry  of  good  quality,  ami  kept  to  a 
proper  age,  is  a very  superior  wine,  the  finer 
varieties  lM*ar  no  proportion  to  those  that  are 
inferior ; ami  it  Is,  besides,  too  powerful  to  be 
used  with  any  degree  of  freedom. 

Of  late  years  Port  St.  Mary,  on  the  N.  side  of 
the  Hay  of  Oidiz,  10  m.  S\V.  Xeres,  has  nbsorl>ed 
a considerable  part  of  the  trade  of  the  bitter,  the 
wine-merchants  who  have  settled  there  having 
the  additional  advantage  of  being  able  to  super- 
intend the  shipping  of  their  wines.  Xeres  has  n 
few  manufacture*  of  serge*,  leather,  and  soap*  but 
only  for  the  consumption  of  its  own  inhabs.  On 
the  plain  outside  its  walls  was  fought,  a.  d.  714, 
the  battle  which  finally  overturned  the  Vizigothic 
monarchy  of  Spain*  and  gave  a great  part  of  that 
country  to  the  Moors.  On  the  Guadaletc,  near 
the  scene  of  this  battle,  is  a Carthusian  monastery, 
founded  ill  1571,  once  the  most  celebrated  in  Spain, 
hut  now  in  decay. 


A 

VAKUTSK,  a town  of  E.  Siberia,  cap.  of  the 
immense  prov.  of  it*  own  name,  on  the  Lena, 
about  1.150  m.  NE.  Irkutsk,  lat.  62°  T 50"  N.* ' 
long.  147°  44’  E.  Pop.  about  4,000.  According 
to  Wrangell  (*  Siberia  and  the  Polar  Sea  ’),  * Ya- 
kutsk lias  all  the  character  of  the  cold  and  gloomy 
north.  It  is  situated  on  a barren  flat,  near  the 
river.  The  streets  are  wide,  hut  the  houses  and  j 
cottages  arc  poor  in  ap|>earance,  and  are  sur- 
rounded by  tall  wooden  fences.  Here  are  live 
churches,  a convent,  a stone  building  for  com- 
mercial purposes,  and  an  old  wooden  fortress 
with  its  ruined  tower,  built  in  1647,  by  the  Cos-  i 
sack  conquerors  of  Siberia.  The  town  has,  how- 
ever, undergone  great  improvements  in  the  last 
thirty  years.  The  Yakut  huts  have  been  replaced  j 
by  substantial  houses;  the  windows  of  ice  or  talc  ' 
have  given  way  to  gloss  in  the  better  class  of 
houses,  and  the  more  wealthy  inhabitants  begin 
to  have  higher  rooms,  larger  windows,  double 
doors.  Yakutsk  is  the  centre  of  the  interior  trade 
of  E.  Siberia.  All  the  most  costly  furs,  as  well  ns 
the  more  common  kinds,  walrus  teeth,  and  fossil 
remains,  are  brought  here  for  sale  or  barter,  during 
the  ten  weeks  of  summer,  from  Anabor  and  Behr- 
ing’s Straits,  the  coasts  of  the  Polar  Sea  and  even 
from  Okhotsk  and  Kamtachatka.  It  is  not  easy 
to  imagine  the  mountain- like  piles  of  furs  of  nil 
kinds  seen  here;  their  value  often  exceeds  2*600,000 
roubles.  Almost  all  the  Hussian  settlers  in  Ya- 
kutsk employ  their  capital  in  purchasing  furs  from 
the  Yakuti  during  the  winter;  on  which  they  I 
realise  a good  profit  at  the  time  of  the  fair,  when  ! 
they  sell  them  to  the  Irkutsk  merchants.  As 
soon  as  the  Lena  is  clear  of  ice,  the  merchants 
liegin  to  arrive  from  Irkutsk,  bringing  with  them 
for  barter,  com,  meal,  the  pungent  Circassian  to- 
bacco, tea,  sugar,  brand v,  rum,  Chinese  cotton, 
a ud  silk  stuffs,  yam,  cloth  of  inferior  quality, 
hardware,  glass.  Hut  at  the  annual  fair  there  is 
not  the  appearance  of  animation  and  hustle  which 
might  naturally  be  expected.  The  goods  are  not 
cxjiosed  for  sale,  and  most  of  the  purchases  are 
ellected  in  the  houses  or  enclosures  of  the  citizens. 


The  variations  of  climate  are  extraordinary;  for 
though, on  the  whole,  cold  predominates  to  a very 
great  extent,  the  thermometer  in  winter  often 
tailing  to  40°  K.  or  56°,  below  the  zero  of  Fob., 
the  heat  in  summer  is  sometimes  not  inferior  to 
that  of  the  torrid  zone. 

The  vast  province  of  Yakutsk  comprises,  at 
least,  three- tilths  of  E.  Siberia,  and  is  watered  by 
the  great  rivers  Lena,  Yana,  Indigirka,  and  Koly- 
ma, which  supply  vast  quantities  of  fish.  Iron, 
salt,  and  excellent  talc  an*  the  chief  mineral  pro- 
ducts : game,  of  many  kinds,  nliounds.  Large 
herds  of  cattle  are  reared  near  Yakutsk,  and  not- 
withstanding the  severity  of  the  winters,  rye, 
barley,  and  even  wheat,  are  said  to  succeed  well 
throughout  the  province,  except  in  those  parts 
which  are  so  far  N.  as  to  render  the  summer  too 
short  for  ripening  grain. 

YANINA,  improperly  JOANXINA  (probably 
the  an.  Kuta-a),  a city  of  Kurupean  Turkey,  prov. 
Albania,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.;  on  the  \\’,  bank 
of  the  lake  of  its  own  name,  80  m.  W.  by  N. 
Enrissa.  Lat.  89°  47'  N.,  long.  21°  1*  E.  Hon. 
cstim.  at  about  12.000.  The  city  occupies  a small 
peninsula*  extending  into  the  lake,  and  a part  of 
the  adjacent  shore,  its  site  being  tolerably  level. 
Less  than  60  years  ago  Yanina  was  a town  of 
30,000  inhabs.,  with  numerous  mosques,  many 
large  and  well-built  houses,  and  several  palatv*. 
It  had  then  a considerable  trade  with  the  rest  of 
Epirus*  Koumelia*  Wallachia;  andalargeaniiu.il 
fair,  to  which  a good  deal  of  Italian  produce,  with 
French  and  German  manufactures,  were  brought. 
It  was,  however,  set  on  fin*  by  order  of  Ali  Pacha* 
in  1820,  and  was  almost  wholly  mined.  The 
streets  arc  narrow  and  crooked,  and  the  houses 
are  now  mostly  of  mud.  Numerous  vacant  space*, 
es|H>cially  about  the  citadel,  are  covered  with 
mins,  and  all  its  animation  is  confined  to  the 
buzaar. 

The  lake  of  Yanina  is  atioat  fi  m.  in  length,  and 
I nearly  3 in  its  greatest  breadth  : it  is  narrowest 
I at  the  N\.  and  gradually  expand*  towards  the  .S. 

I The  scenery  around  it  would  he  fine  if  its  hank* 
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were  wooded ; but,  as  it  is,  the  lake  is  far  inferior 
in  respect  of  beauty  to  those  of  Italy  or  Switzer- 
land, and  is  excelled  by  some  of  the  Scottish  lakes. 
An  island  opposite  the  peninsula  has  a church  and 
monastery.  The  description  given  by  modem 
travellers’  of  the  site  of  Vanina  and  its  lake,  an- 
swers perfectly  to  that  of  the  city  and  lake  of 
Eunea  by  Procopius.  Justinian  built  a fortress  at 
Eunea,  apparently  on  the  identical  site  now  occu- 
pied by  the  citadel  of  Vanina. 

YARKUND,  the  chief  city  of  Chinese  Turkes- 
tan, in  a fertile  plain,  on  the  river  of  its  own 
name;  lat.  88°  19'  N„  long.  7G°  17'  45"  E.  Its 
p.  has  been  variously  estimated,  but  may  pro- 
bly  amount  to  60,000,  exclusive  of  the  Chinese 
garrison.  It  is  enclosed  by  an  earth  ranqiart, 
pierced  with  five  gateways,  outride  which  are  ex- 
tensive suburbs  : there  arc  two  citadels,  one  in  the 
suburbs,  and  the  other  in  the  town.  The  houses, 
built  of  stone  and  clay,  are  mostly  only  one  story 
in  height;  the  streets  arc  intersected  by  numerous 
canals  and  aqueducts,  which  bring  w ater  from  the 
river  for  the  use  of  the  inhabs.  Yarkund  has  two 
large  bazaars,  numerous  mosques,  and  10  or  12 
Mohammedan  colleges,  most  of  the  native  inhabit, 
being  Mussulmen,  though  much  more  lax  in  their 
religious  prejudices  than  their  neighbours  to  the 
W.  About  200  Chinese  merchants  reside  in  the 
place,  ami  some  Cashmerians  and  Persians,  but 
only  a few  Hindoos,  and  neither  Jews  nor  Nogai 
Tartars.  When  Marco  Polo  visited  this  city,  he 
found  some  Nestorian  Christians  among  the  in- 
halis,  ‘The  productions  of  China,’  says  Sir  A. 
Humes  (Bokhara,  iii.  193), 4 are  transmitted  to  this 
prov.,  and  sold  to  the  natives  of  Bokhara  and 
Thibet,  who  are  permitted  to  frequent  certain 
fixed  markets.  No  Chinese  crosses  the  frontiers, 
the  trade  to  Bokhara  being  carried  on  by  Moham- 
medans. who  visit  Yarkund  for  that  purpose.  The 
same  vigilance  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  foreigners 
is  here  exhibited  as  upon  the  sea-coast.’  Horses 
are  a great  article  of  trade. 

Yarkund.  with  the  adjacent  prov.  of  Cashgar, 
formed  the  principality  of  a Mohammedan  khojir. 
Dissensions  arose  in  the  reigning  family  in  the 
time  of  Kien-long,  and  thev  called  on  the 
Chinese  government  as  a mediator,  which,  as  fre- 
quently happens,  acted  the  part  of  a conqueror. 
The  period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  capture  of ' 
Yarkund  has  in  no  way  diminished  the  precau-  : 
tions  of  the  Chinese  government.  Yarkund  Is 
still  considered  but  an  outpost.  The  Mohammedan  i 
natives  till  the  subordinate  offices  of  state,  but 
under  the  strict  superintendence  of  the  Chinese 
authorities.  The  garrisons,  consisting  of  from 
6,000  to  7.000  soldiers,  are  recruited  from  boys  of 
14  and  15  years  old,  who  are  sent  back,  after 
nlwiut  as  long  a period  of  service.  According  to 
some  Chinese  documents,  the  annual  tribute  of 
the  Yarkund  people  to  the  Chinese  comprises  80 
oz.  of  gold,  86,000  do.  of  silver,  30.000  sacks  of 
corn,  80  lb.  oil,  67,000  pieces  of  linen,  15,000  lbs, 
cotton,  and  3,000  lbs.  copper. 

YARMOUTH,  a pari,  and  munic.  bor.  and  sea- 
port of  England,  partly  and  principally  in  the  co. 
Norfolk,  but  partly,  also,  in  that  of  Suffolk,  on  the 
Yare,  at  its  mouth,  in  the  North  Sea ; 19  m.  E. 
bv  9.  Norwich,  108  m.  NE.  London  byroad,  and 
121  m.  by  Croat  Eastern  railway.  Pop.  of  bor. 
34,810  in  1861.  The  old  pari  bor.,  which  included 
the  hamlet  of  South-town,  in  Suffolk,  in  the  par. 
of  Gorlestone,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  river,  had  an 
area  of  2,110  acres,  but  the  modem  pari.  bor.  in- 
cludes the  whole  par.  of  Gorlestone,  comprising 
the  village  of  that  name,  and  has  an  area  of  3,940 
acres.  The  part  of  the  town  on  the  E.  side  of 
the  Yore,  or  Yarmouth  properly  so  called,  occu- 
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pies  a narrow  peninsula,  between  the  sea  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  river  on  the  other.  It  consists 
of  four  principal  lines  of  streets  running  nearly 
parallel  with  the  river,  and  of  an  immense  Dumber 
of  narrow  lanes  or  rows,  that  form  the  lateral 
communications  between  these  streets.  Very  few 
of  the  rows  exceed  from  5 to  8 ft,,  and  only  two 
of  them  at  the  opposite  ends  of  the  town  were 
passable  for  common  wheel  carriages  until  the 
widening  of  some  others  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
not  long  since,  formed  the  street  calk'd  Regent 
Street.  The  principal  streets  are  well  built  and 
wide,  opening  in  some  places  into  a spacious  quay, 
market-place,  and  squares;  and  the  town  presents, 
on  the  whole,  a thriving  appearance.  The  best 
dwelling-houses  are  situated  along  the  quay : 
many  of  these  are  substantial  and  handsome,  as 
are,  also,  many  of  those  in  the  other  principal 
streets.  Most  of  the  shops  are  situated  iu  the 
mnrket-place,  King  Street,  Broad  Row,  and  Mar- 
ket Row ; and  the  warehouses,  granaries,  malt- 
houses,  and  fish-offices,  together  with  the  inferior 
dwelling-houses,  are  in  the  different  rows.  On 
the  N.,  E.,  and  8.,  the  town  is  enclosed  by  old 
walls,  beyond  which  is  an  intermixture  of  every 
description  of  buildings;  but  principally  of  exten- 
sive warehousing  premises,  and  residences  of  an 
inferior  class.  A considerable  extension  beyond 
the  old  walls  has  taken  place  on  the  E.  side  ; and 
long  lines  of  streets,  besides  many  detached 
dwellings  and  extensive  fish-offices,  and  other  pre- 
mises connected  with  the  trade  of  the  place,  now 
occupy  a great  part  of  the  space  between  the  town 
and  the  seashore,  particularly  towards  the  new 
jetty. 

Yarmouth  is  connected  by  a bridge  over  the 
Yare  with  South-town,  or  Little  Yarmouth.  This 
suburb,  forming  the  N.  part  of  Gorlestone  par., 
consists  principally  of  neat  and  substantial  private 
residences;  with  (kicks,  timber  wharfs,  and  build- 
ing yards,  on  the  river,  in  which  much  of  the 
business  of  this  port  is  carried  on.  The  other  dis- 
tinct group  of  buildings  in  Gorlestone,  which 
forms  the  village  or  town  of  that  name,  lies  con- 
siderably more  to  the  S.,  nearer  to  the  entrance  of 
the  harbour.  Yarmouth  quay  is  one  of  the  most 
extensive  and  finest  in  England:  it  is  upwards  of 
1 m.  in  length,  and  in  some  places  150  yards  iu 
breadth,  having  in  its  centre  a planted  promenade. 
Here  is  the  town -hall,  a handsome  edifice  with  a 
Tuscan  portico;  the  council  chamber,  which  is 
highly  decorated,  has  a full-length  portrait  of 
George  II.  The  Star  Inn,  near  the  town-hall,  was 
once  the  residence  of  Bradshaw,  president  of  the 
High  Court  of  Justice  which  condemned  Charles 
I. ; and  some  of  its  apartments  still  remain  appa- 
rently as  he  left  them,  or  even  as  they  were  at  an 
earlier  period,  for  the  house  is  of  the  Elizabethan 
age.  Yarmouth  parish  church  is  one  of  the 
largest  ecclesiastical  edifices  in  the  kingdom.  It 
was  originally  founded  in  the  time  of  William  II. ; 
but  the  most  ancient  parts  of  the  present  edifice 
date  no  further  back  than  about  1250 ; only  a 
portion  of  the  building  is  early  English;  other 
parts,  particularly  the  windows,  being  of  the  De- 
corated and  l’erpendicular  styles.  It  is  230  ft,  in 
its  greatest  length,  by  108  ft.  in  breadth.  At  the 
W.  end  are  four  octangular  towers,  the  outermost 
of  which  are  surmounted  with  plain  pinnacles,  as 
are  the  octangular  towers  at  each  angle  of  the  S. 
transept.  The  tower,  at  the  intersection  of  the 
transepts  with  the  nave,  formerly  decorated  with 
pinnacles,  is  now  embattled,  and  supports  a tall 
tinned  spire  erected  in  1807,  a conspicuous  mark 
from  the  sea.  The  part  of  the  interior  W.  of  the 
tower  forms  a spacious  choir,  the  ceiling  of  which 
is  panelled  in  compartments,  having  coats  of  arm* 
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of  different  1 tranche*  of  the  rovnl  family  of  Eng- 
land, and  of  the  FastoMk,  Goumays,  Bardolfs,  and 
other  proprietors  of  the  neighbouring  castle  of 
Caistor.  The  organ  in  this  church  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  England,  and  it  has  many  interesting 
monument*.  The  living,  a perpetual  curacy, 
worth  243/1  a year,  is  in  the  gift  of  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  Norwich.  A chapel-of-ease  was  built 
in  1716;  and  the  living,  a curacy  worth  100/.  a 
year,  is  in  the  gift  of  the  corporation  of  Yarmouth, 
the  minister’s  salary  being  derived  from  u local 
duty  on  coaL  The  living  of  St.  Peter's  church,  an 
editice  in  the  Tudor  style,  built  under  a recent  act, 
is  a perpetual  curacy,  worth  160/.  a year,  in  the 
gift  of  the  incumbent  of  St.  Nicholas's  church. 
Attached  to  the  living  of  Gorlestone  and  South- 
town  is  a curacy,  with  a separate  church,  a mo- 
dem erection,  called  St.  Mary's  Chapel.  There 
are  several  other  churches  and  cha|>els  for  R. 
Catholics,  Independents,  Unitarians,  Baptists, 
Friends,  and  Wesleyan  s.  Some  remains  exist  of 
various  convents  suppressed  at  the  Reformation. 
A free  grammar-school  was  formerly  supported  by 
the  corporation,  but  it  ceased  to  exist  about  the 
end  of  last  century.  The  Children’s  hospital, 
founded  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  is  under  the 
government  of  the  corporation,  and  has  an  income 
of  857 Z.  a year:  it  serves  as  a workhouse,  and  also 
maintains  and  clothes  30  boys  and  20  girls,  and 
100  children  ore  taught  as  day  scholars.  All 
children  of  parents  belonging  to  the  town  are 
eligible  to  be  admitted  as  day  scholars,  and,  as 
vacancies  occur,  to  become  boarders  by  rotation, 
according  to  seniority.  The  charity  school,  founded 
in  1713.  clothes  and  educates  a considerable  num- 
ber of  children  : here,  also,  is  a Lancastrian  school, 
which  educates  about  150  boys ; a girls’  school, 
founded  in  1810,  for  educating  and  clothing  80 
poor  girls ; and  a proprietary  grammar  school, 
founded  in  South-town  in  1833.  The  Fisherman's 
hospital,  established  and  built  in  1703,  was  chiefly 
supported  by  an  annual  government  grant  of  160/. 
a year,  deducted  from  the  beer  duties,  till  1832, 
when  its  was  discontinued,  in  consequence  of  the 
repeal  of  the  beer  duty.  The  hospital  is,  how- 
ever, otherwise  endowed,  and,  at  the  date  of  the 
late  inquiry,  had  an  income  of  56/.  10s.  a year. 
Warrens  charity,  established  in  1694  for  the 
general  relief  of  the  poor,  sick,  orphans,  and 
widows,  has  an  income  of  about  375/.  a year;  and 
there  are  several  other  endowments  for  schools  and 
other  charitable  purposes. 

Ship-building,  and  the  various  trades  with  it, 
are  carried  on  to  some  extent  in  Yarmouth ; never- 
theless it  cannot  be  considered  as  a manufacturing 
town,  but  derives  its  importance  and  prosperity 
from  the  trade  and  commerce  which  it  owes  to  its 
situation  and  port.  The  rivers  Yare,  Waveney, 
and  Bure,  which  unite  in  Bravdon  water  adjoining 
the  town,  are  navigable;  the  first  to  Norwich,  the 
second  to  Bungay,  and  the  Bure  to  Avlsham  ; and 
they  secure  to  Yarmouth  an  extensive  trade  in  the 
exportation  of  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  dis- 
tricts traversed  by  these  rivers,  and  in  supplying 
them  with  coals  and  other  heavy  gowls.  The 
cxjwrt  of  grain  and  malt  from  this  port  is  con- 
siderable, of  barley  greater  than  from  any  other 
part  in  England ; but  the  principal  business  of 
Yarmouth  is  the  herring  and  mackerel  fisheries, 
and  the  curing  and  exportation  of  the  herrings  to 
foreign  countries,  particularly  the  states  bordering 
on  the  Mediterranean.  An  extensive  timber  trade 
with  the  Baltic  is  also  carried  on,  and  a consider- 
able number  of  square-rigged  vessels  belong  to 
the  fxirt.  Yarmouth  roads  have  long  been  the 
principal  rendezvous  of  the  vessels  in  the  collier 
trade,  and  tho  town  derives  some  advantages 


from  the  supply  of  fresh  provisions  to  them.  The 
harbour  of  Yarmouth  is  formed  by  the  river  Yare  : 
it  has  an  awkward  entrance  obstructed  by  a bar. 
Great  attention,  however,  appears  to  be  bestowed 
on  remedying  this  defect,  and  on  the  improvement 
of  the  port  generally.  Vessels  drawing  alxuit  12 
ft,  water,  or  of  alxiut  260  tons  burden,  can  cross 
the  bar,  and  proceed  up  the  town  at  spring  tides. 
The  chief  improvements  of  the  harbour  were  ef- 
fected by  a Dutchman  named  Johnson,  employed 
for  the  purpose,  who  first  erected  piers  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river. 

Yarmouth  Roads,  between  the  town  and  a line 
of  outer  sand  banks,  though  so  much  frequented, 
are  by  no  means  free  from  danger.  They  are 
marked  by  buoys  and  floating  lights,  'there 
belonged  to  the  |x»rt,  on  the  1st  of  Jan.  18G4,  411 
sailing  vessels  under  50,  and  199  above  50  tons, 
the  former  of  an  aggregate  of  12,090,  and  the 
latter  of  21,847  tons.  There  were  also,  at  the 
same  date,  14  steamers,  of  a total  burthen  of  762 
tons.  Yarmouth  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  Eng- 
lish herring-fisher)'.  The  herrings  usuallv  make 
their  appearance  in  the  roads  about  the  middle  of 
September,  when  the  fishery  begins,  and  continues 
till  towards  the  end  of  November.  They  are 
partly  cured  and  partly  sent  fresh  to  the  metro- 
polis. The  fishery  of  cod,  mackerel,  skate,  soles, 
red  mullet,  and  whitings  is  also  extensively  car- 
ried on.  In  1863  the  gross  customs’  duties  re- 
ceived at  Yarmouth  amounted  to  24,605/. 

Yarmouth  has  been,  for  a long  time,  more  or 
less  frequented  as  a bathing-place,  for  which, 
indeed,  it  is  well  fitted  by  its  salubrity  and  its 
firm,  shelving  sea  beach.  It  has,  also,  a pier  pro- 
jecting 450  ft.  into  the  sea.  with  public  baths, 
assembly-rooms,  a neat  theatre,  a public  library, 
public  gardens,  and  all  the  establishments  usual 
at  a watering-place.  To  the  N.  and  S.  of  the 
town,  facing  the  sea,  are  open  and  level  pieces  of 
grouud  covered  with  verdure,  called  the  Denes; 
and  on  the  most  southerly  of  these  is  a beautiful 
fluted  column  designed  by  Wilkins,  erected  in 
1817  in  honour  of  Nelson  : it  is  14-1  ft.  in  height, 
and  is  surmounted  by  a statue  of  Britannia.  On 
other  narts  of  the  Denes  are  various  batteries  tho 
Iwrracks,  a fine  edifice,  formerly  a naval  hospital, 
built  in  1809,  at  an  expense  of  120,000/.;  a new 
workhouse,  erected  in  1839,  ut  au  cx|x>nsc  of 
8,000/.;  and  a racecourse.  On  other  sides  the. 
environs  of  Yarmouth  have  no  particular  beauty ; 
but  the  country  is  well  cultivated,  and  tho  mar- 
kets of  the  town  are  well  supplied.  Within  a few 
miles,  on  the  Suffolk  side,  are  extensive  remains 
of  the  Roman  station  Garianunum , so  called  from 
its  situation  at  the  mouth  of  the  Garieni* , or 
Yare;  and  within  a similar  distance  on  the  Nor- 
folk side,  are  the  ruins  of  Caistor  Castle,  formerly 
a sumptuous  mansion  erected  by  Sir  J.  Faatolf 
soon  after  the  battle  of  Agincourt. 

The  first  charter  of  incorporation  possessed  by 
Yarmouth  nppenrs  to  have  been  granted  by  John 
in  1208;  but  the  governing  charter  previously  to 
the  late  acta  was  that  granted  by  Queen  Anne, 
in  1702.  Under  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  the 
lxirough  is  divided  into  6 wards,  and  is  governed 
by  a mayor,  11  other  aldermen,  and  36  councillors. 
Yarmouth  has  sent  2 meins,  to  the  II.  of  C.,  with 
little  intermission,  since  the  time  of  Edward  I:,  the 
right  of  voting,  down  to  the  Reform  Act,  having 
been  in  the  sous  of  freemen,  and  in  apprentices 
serving  a seven  years’  apprenticeship  to  freemen 
within  the  bor.  Registered  electors,  1,606  in  1865. 
The  bor.  has  a commission  of  the  peace,  and  a 
gaol,  an  admiralty  court,  and  a county  court.  The 
maritime  jurisdiction  of  the  corporation  extends 
for  10  ill.  up  the  rivers  Bure,  Yare,  and  Waveney. 
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Two  markets  arc  held  weekly,  on  Saturday  and 
i»n  Wednesday.  A fair  la  held  on  Friday  and 
Saturday  in  Faster  week. 

Yarmoi  tii.  a market  town  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, on  the  NW.  shore  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  little  river  Yar,  immediately 
opjiosile  Lvinington,  and  9 m.  W.  Newport. 
Area  of  par.  50  acres.  Pop.  of  ditto,  726  in  1861. 
This  town,  which  has  long  been  in  a stationary 
state,  would  have  been  unworthy  of  notice,  but 
for  the  circumstance  of  its  having  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  sending  2 rooms,  to  the  II.  of  C.,  from 
the  icra  of  Edward  I.  down  to  the  parsing  of  the 
Reform  Act,  by  which  it  w as  most  properly  dis- 
franchised. It  was  one  of  the  most  perfect  speci- 
mens of  a proprietary  Imr. 

YKChA,  a town  of  Spain,  prov.  Murcia,  at  the 
foot  and  on  the  declivity  of  a hill,  4:1  m.  N.  by  E. 
Murcia.  Pop.  11,669  in  1857.  Yccla  was  formerly 
walled  and  had  a fortress,  but  of  these  there  are 
now  no  remains.  Its  principal  buildings  comprise 
2 par.  churches,  some  convents,  a hospital,  an 
ecclesiastical  tribunal,  and  a prison.  Its  neigh- 
bourhood is  very  fertile:  and  its  inhabs.  are 
mostly  occupied  in  t lie  production  of  com.  flour, 
wine,  brandy,  and  leather.  Near  Yecla  are  the 
traces  of  a more  ancient  town,  where  various 
Roman  antiquities  have  been  discovered. 

YEDDO,  or  JEDDO,  the  chief  city  of  Japan, 
and  the  residence  of  the  tycoon  or  military  em- 
peror: on  the  SE.  shore  of  the  island  of  Siphon, 
prov.  Monsasa,at  the  bottom  of  the  Ray  of  Yeddo; 
lat.  .’16°  89'  S’.,  long.  1 E.  Its  pop.  hns  lieen 
variously  estimated  nt  from  700, (MX)  to  1,50(1,000; 
but  the  probability  is.  that  the  first  of  these 
numbers  is  beyond  the  mark.  Yeddo  is  sur- 
rounded by  a ditch,  and  intersected  by  numerous 
canals  ami  branches  of  the  river  Toniak,  which 
are  navigable  for  vessels  of  moderate  burden.  It 
has  2 large  suburbs.  Its  iutenial  plan  would 
appear  to  be  less  regular  than  that  of  most  other 
Japanese  cities ; but  its  streets  and  squares  are 
clean,  and  some  of  the  former  are  of  prodigious 
length.  Each  street  is  appropriated  to  persons  of 
one  trade  only,  lined  with  covered  arcades,  and 
closed  nt  night  by  gates  at  each  extremity. 
The  houses  are  mostly  two  stories  in  height ; 
but  being  built  almost  w holly  of  w ood,  destruc- 
tive tires  are  very  frequent.  Yeddo  has  many 
temples,  Ruddhic  convents,  and  other  large 
public  buildings:  the  emperor's  palace  occupies  a 
large  extent  of  ground.  This  city  has  a consider- 
able trade;  hut  there  are  no  materials  for  forming 
any  estimate  of  its  amount.  (For  full  particulars 
concerning  Yeddo  sec  the  interesting  work  of  Sir 
Rutherford  Alcork,  * the  Capital  of  the  Tycoon,’ 
2 vols.  London,  1X68.) 

YEMEN,  a district  of  Arnhin,  which  see. 

YENISEI,  a great  river  of  N.  Asia,  in  Siberia, 
through  the  central  part  of  which  it  flows;  its 
basin  lying  between  those  of  the  Lena  to  the  E., 
and  the  Obi  to  the  W.,  is  supposed  to  comprise'un 
area  of  near  1,000,000  sq.  m.,  being  about  the 
same  size  as  the  prov.  of  Yeniseisk.  The  Yenisei 
rises  within  the  Chinese  empire,  not  fur  from  lat. 
51°  N„  long.  98°  E.,  and  proceeds  at  first  \V.  for 
about  5°  of  long.,  to  near  the  point  where  it 
leaves  the  Chinese  frontier.  It  then  turns  north- 
ward, and  pursues  generally  a northerly  course  to 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  which  it  enters  by  a wide 
estuary  called  the  bay  of  the  72  islands,  the 
mouth  of  which  is  in  about  lat.  72$°  N.,  long. 
85°  E.,  about  200  m.  E.  of  the  Gulf  of  Obi.  The 
entire  course  of  the  Yenisei  has  been  estimated  at 
2, 6u0  m.  Its  chief  affluents  join  it  from  the  E., 
it«  tributaries  from  the  W.  oeing  of  much  los- 
ini|K>rtancc.  Various  towns  in  the  ujqier,  with 


! Krnsnojarsk  and  Yeniseisk,  in  the  middle  and 
I lower  part  of  its  course,  are  on  its  hanks ; Irkutsk 
j is  on  its  gTcnt  tributary  the  Yerehnie-Tungooska, 
! which  flows  out  of  Lake  Baikal.  As  fur  as  Kra**- 
j nojarsk,  it  runs  through  a mountainous  country, 
I and  tliencefoward  to  Yeniseisk,  where  its  width, 
when  highest,  is  about  1 m.;  its  banks  are  ele- 
vated and  precipitous.  A survey  of  the  river  was 
completed  in  the  la*t  century  by  the  Russian 
government  up  to  this  town ; and  from  this  it 
ap|M'ara  that  its  channel  vanes  from  2 to  8 
in ( horns  in  depth.  This  noble  stream,  however, 
j like  the  other  large  rivers  of  Siberia,  is  but  of 
j little  use,  inasmuch  as  it  flows,  for  the  most  part, 
through  desolate  wastes;  its  embouchure  being 
! also  in  a frozen  sea,  ami  the  river  itself  being 
frozen  over  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  The 
Russian  survevors  were  stopped  in  their  progress 
upwards,  by  the  ice  at  Tunischansk,  on  the  1st 
of  Octolier,  and  by  the  10th  the  river  was  com- 
pletely frozen  over:  and  it  was  not  till  the  suc- 
ceeding 4th  of  June  that  they  were  enabled  to 
proceed  with  their  survey. 

YEOVIL,  a munic.  bor.,  market  town,  and  par. 
• if  England,  co.  Somerset,  hand.  Stone,  on  the 
; Iwnler  of  Dorset,  on  the  Yeo  or  Ivel,  a tributaiy 
j «*f  the  Parrott,  here  crossed  by  a stone  bridge, 
18  in.  S.  Wells,  ami  141  m.  W.  London  l»y  Great 
Western  railway.  Pop.  of  munic.  bor.  7,957.  and 
of  par.  8,486  in  1861.  Yeovil  comprises  about 
j twenty  streets  and  lanes,  some  «»f  which  are  wide 
and  open  Ihoroughfures,  the  houses  being  gene- 
rally good  an.!  built  of  freestone.  The  par. 
church,  a light  Gothic  structure,  with  a large 
plain  tower  at  the  W.  end,  is  supjHised  to  dale 
from  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  An  ancient  crypt, 
an  adjoining  chapel,  and  the  handsome  altar  in 
the  church,  nre  worthy  of  notice.  Here,  also.  are 
places  of  worship  for  Unitarians,  Baptists,  Wes- 
ievans,  Independents,  and  other  dissenters.  The 
free -school,  endowed  in  1707  and  subsequently, 
; has  an  income  of  1 14/.  a year ; and,  at  the  date  of 
j the  last  inquire,  80  boys  were  taught  reading, 
j writing,  and  nnthmetic,  14  of  whom  were  clothed 
and  apprenticed.  An  almshouse  for  a master, 
2 wardens,  and  12  jwor  men  and  women,  has  an 
income  of  291/.  a year;  and,  exclusive  of  these, 
there  is  an  almshouse  for  4 poor  women,  and 
several  minor  charities. 

Yeovil  was  at  one  period  celebrated  for  its 
woollen  manufactures.  But  these  appear  to  have 
been  early  superseded  by  the  glove  trade,  the 
latter  having  attained  to  considerable  importance 
in  the  town  ho  far  lw»ck  as  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century.  Most  of  the  manufactures  arc  employed 
in  making  men  and  women's  fine  gloves : which 
pass  in  the  retail  shops  as  kid  gloves,  but  are,  in 
reality,  made  from  lambskins  imported  frum 
Italy,  Spain,  and  Germany.  These  skins  are 
mostly  dressed  into  leather  in  Yeovil.  The 
quantity  of  gloves  made  in  Yeovil,  of  all  sorts, 
may  lie  estimated  at  800,000  dozens  annually. 
The  use  of  cotton  and  wcwllen  gloves,  and  tho 
importations  of  French  and  other  foreign  leather 
gloves,  lias  in  late  years  seriously  depressed  the 
trade  of  Yeovil. 

Yeovil  claims  to  be  a bor.  by  prescription,  its 
government  having  been  till  lately  vested  in  a 
|iortreevc  and  11  burgesses ; but  tfieir  authority 
was  very  circumscribed.  A county  court  lias  been 
established  here.  Market  day  Friday,  when  a 
good  deal  of  butter,  cheese,  and  coni  is  sent  into 
town  ; and  large  quantities  of  the  butter  made  in 
the  surrounding  district  are  purchased,  and  sent 
to  London,  to  be  Mild  as  Dorset  butter.  Fairs, 
June  28  and  Nov.  17,  chiefly  for  fann  stock. 

YEZD,  a considerable  city  of  Persia,  iu  the  E. 
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part  of  which  it  is  situated,  about  250  m.  F..  bv  S.  i 
Ispahan.  Pop.  estim.  at  31, (XX)  in  1862.  The  , 
city  is  situated  in  a sandy  desert,  near  a range  of  j 
high  mountains,  and  has  a fort,  but  no  other 
defensive  works,  Being  at  the  point  of  union  of 
the  principal  roads  connecting  Ispahan,  Kirmnn, 
Meshed,  and  Herat,  it  is  consequently  a consider- 
able emporium.  Its  bazaar  is  said  to  be  well 
supplied  with  provisions ; though,  from  the 
sterility  of  the  adjacent  country,  its  supplies  of 
com  have,  for  the  most  part,  to  be  brought  from 
Ispahan,  ami  cattle  are  both  scarce  and  dear. 

The  manufacture  of  silk  stuff*  in  this  city  was, 
some  years  ago,  superior  to  any  other  in  Persia; 
and  the  village  of  Tuft,  about  8 m.  S\Y\,  was 
equally  famous  for  its  numuds.  Here,  also,  are 
wane  fabrics  of  arms  and  sugar  refineries.  For- 
merly many  Hindoos  were  settled  in  the  town, 
but  these  were  driven  away  by  the  exactions  of 
a late  Persian  governor:  it  has  still,  however, 
numerous  families  of  Parsecs  ((iuchres,  or  fire- 
worshippers)  among  the  pop.,  this  being  almost  j 
the  only  town  in  the  Persian  dominions  where  , 
they  are  now  met  with.  Though  an  oppressed,  j 
they  are  an  exceedingly  industrious  people. 

YOXNE,  n dep.  of  France,  reg.  centre,  for- 
merly comprised,  for  the  most  part,  in  Cham- 
pagne and  Burgundy,  principally  between  lat. 
47°  30'  and  48°  30'  N„  and  the  3rd  and  4th  de-  ' 
grees  of  E.  long.,  having  NW.  the  dep.  Seine-  j 
et-Mame,  NE.  Aube,  E.  Cote  d’Or,  S.  Xievre, 
and  W.  I.oiret.  Area,  742,804  hectares;  pop.  | 
370,305  in  1861.  Surface  undulating;  the  hills; 
scarcely  any  where  rising  to  more  than  690  ft.  in 
height : the  most  elevated  are  in  the  SW.,  sepa- 
rating the  basin  of  the  Seine  from  that  of  the 
Loire.  The  Ynnne,  whence  the  dep.  rakes  its 
name,  rises  in  Xievre,  near  Chateau-Chinon,  and 
runs  generally  northward  to  the  Seine,  which  it 
enters  at  Montereau,  in  the  dep.  Seino-et-Marne, 
nfier  a course  of  about  177  m. ; for  70  of  which, 
or  as  high  as  Auxerre,  it  is  navigable.  It  tra- 
verses the  dep.  of  Ynnne  nearly  in  its  centre, 
receiving  within  its  limits  the  Oure.  Serein,  and  ! 
Amintupm  from  the  E.,  its  tributaries  from  the 
opposite  side  being  inconsiderable,  it  communi- 
cates with  the  Loire  by  the  canal  of  Xivcmais; 
and  with  the  Saone  by  that  of  Burgundy.  A 
great  part  of  the  soil  is  calcareous  or  gravelly, 
but  als.ut  300,000  hectares  consist  of  rich  laud; 
and  more  com  is  grown  than  is  required  for  home 
consumption.  The  arable  lands  are  estimated  to 
comprise  453,100  hectares;  meadows,  31,265  do.; , 
vineyards,  37.543  do.;  and  woods,  146.570  do. 
The  wines  of  this  dep.  are  known  as  those  of  I 
Lower  Burgundy;  tin*  red  wines  of  Tonncrre  and 
Auxerre  are  especially  esteemed;  and  the  se- 
condary growths  of  Epincuil  ami  irancy  are  also 
in  high  estimation.  Chablis,  the  best  of  the 
white  wines,  is  served  up  by  the  French  epicures 
with  oysters.  The  consumption  of  the  dep.  does 
not  exceed  250,000  hectolitres,  the  rest  being 
mostly  sent  to  Baris,  the  X.  of  France,  and 
foreign  countries,  little  brandy  being  made.  The 
orchards,  which  comprise  nearly  6,000  hectares, 
are  of  importance ; and  Yonne,  along  with  Loire  t, 
supplies  Bari*  with  all  the  rauinet  consumed  by 
its  inhabs.  Fewer  cattle  and  sheep  arc  reared  in 
this  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  central  deps. 
The  forest*  abound  with  game,  ami  produce  great 
quantities  of  charcoal,  the  trade  in  which  is 
extensive.  Iron,  marble,  lithographic  and  many 
other  kinds  of  stone,  gun  flints  at  Cerilly,  lime, 
and  clay,  are  the  principal  minerals.  Bricks  ami 
tiles  are  made  in  large  quantities,  and  glass  ami 
earthenware  in  various  places.  The  manufac- 
tured products  include  woollen  studs  and  yarn, 


blankets  serges  beetroot  sugar,  paper,  and  glue; 
hydraulic  chicks  made  at  Sens,  and  barrels  at 
Avallon.  The  chief  trade  of  the  dep,  consists  in 
the  export  of  its  wines,  corn,  timber,  and  other 
agricultural  produce.  Yonne  is  divided  into  5 
arronda.;  ch.  towns,  Auxerre  the  cap.,  Avallon, 
Joignv,  Sens,  and  Tonncrre. 

YOKE,  a marit.  co.  of  England,  licing  by  far 
the  largest  and  most  important  in  that  part  of  the 
U.  Kingdom,  is  bounded  on  the  X.  by  the  co. 
Durham.  E.  by  the  North  Sea,  S.  by  the  cos.  of 
Lincoln  (from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Hum- 
ber), Nottingham,  ami  Derby,  and  W.  by  Lan- 
caster and  Westmoreland,  and  a small  part  of 
Chester.  Area,  3,669,510  acres,  of  which  about 
2,500,000  are  supfiosed  to  be  arable,  meadow,  and 
pasture.  It  is  divided  into  the  districts  of  the 
North,  East,  and  West  ridings,  taring  respec- 
tively as  large  as  cos.,  and  each  of  them  having 
its  particular  lord  lieutenant : there  is  besides  a 
separate  smaller  district  called  tbe  city  of  York 
and  Ainsty  ; but  the  latter,  except  in  so  fur  as  the 
citv  is  concerned,  has  been  united  to  the  W. 
riding.  The  extent  ami  imputation  of  these  dif- 
ferent divisions  are  as  follows : — 


Arc*,  Acre* 

Intiab. 
U(ni««  la 
l'6l 

Top.  In  1 80  i 

1 North  Hiding  . . 
1 Hast  Riding  . . . 
, West  Riding . . . 
; City  and  Ainsty 

1 ,*.*75,820 
711.100 

62,440 

60,178 

49.109 

315,722 

9,162 

211,109 

274.425 

1,680,007 

45,385 

Owing  to  its  extent  and  various  capacities, 
Yorkshire  presents  an  epitome  of  the  whole  king- 
dom with  respect  to  surface,  soil,  products,  ami 
industry.  Some  of  the  mountains  on  its  W.  bor- 
der, are  among  the  highest  in  the  great  central 
ridge  extending  from  Scotland  S.  to  the  middle  of 
Derbyshire ; and  both  there  and  in  its  X.  division 
are  very  extensive  tracts  of  high,  sterile,  moor 
ground.  In  the  E.  riding  a large  tract  of  wolds 
extends  from  Flamborough  Head  to  Filey  Head, 
on  the  coast,  to  Pocklington  and  Market  Wigh- 
ton;  hut,  notwithstanding  these  deductions,  York- 
shire contains  n great  extent  of  the  most  excellent 
land  The  vale  of  York,  the  district  of  Cleve- 
land in  the  X.  and  that  of  Holderness  in  the  SE., 
besides  various  other  extensive  tracts  in  different 
parts  of  the  co..  are  exceedingly  fertile,  possessing 
soils  suitable  for  every  purpose,  either  of  arable 
or  stock  husbandry'.  The  climate  is  as  various  as 
the  soil  and  elevation ; but,  except  on  the  high 
grounds,  it  is  mild  and  early,  and  is  everywhere 
salubrious,  except  on  the  low,  marshy  grounds 
along  the  Humber.  Agriculture  in  a medium 
state  of  improvement,  not  so  far  advanced  us  in 
Northumberland  or  Lincoln,  but  not  so  backward 
as  in  several  other  cos.  There  is  in  this  respect, 
however,  a great  difference  in  the  different  ridings, 
agriculture  being  in  a much  more  advanced  state 
in  the  W.  riding  Ilian  in  either  of  the  others.  The 
general  rotation  is  there — 1st,  turnips  or  fallow; 
2nd,  barley;  3rd.  seeds;  4th, wheat.  Bone  ma- 
nure is  much  used,  but  not  to  so  great  an  extent 
as  rape-dust;  the  latter,  however,  is  principally 
us<‘d  lor  wheat,  the  bone  manure  being  decidedly 
superior  for  turnips.  Drainage  is  much  neglected 
in  the  X.  and  E.  ridings.  In  the  latter  no  system 
is  acted  upon,  except  in  the  wolds,  where  the  ro- 
tation is — 1st,  turnips:  2nd,  barley;  3rd,  seeds; 
4th,  wheat.  In  other  parts  of  this  riding,  ami  in 
the  N.  riding,  two  corn  crops  not  unfrequently 
follow  in  succession,  and  but  few  operations  are 
performed  ns  they  ought  to  be.  York  is  more  of  a 
grazing  than  of  au  agricultural  co.  Yusl  nuin- 
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l»er*  of  horses  arc  bred  in  most  |»nrt«.  Those  in 
the  highest  estimation  are  called  Cleveland  bays, 
(tartly  from  the  district  in  which  they  were 
originally  found  in  the  greatest  perfection,  and 
(tartly  from  their  colour;  but  they  are  now  very 
widely  diffused.  They  are  in  extensive  demand 
as  carriage-horse*.  Cattle  very  various:  they 
consist  mostly  of  the  long-homed  breed;  but 
there  an*  considerable  numbers  of  short  horns, 
with  endless  varieties  produced  by  crosses  between  | 
these  and  other  breeds.  The  Tceswatcr  and  Hol- 
dcrnesM  breeds  are  the  greatest  favourites  with  the  ; 
graziers;  but  the  long  horns,  or  a eross  between 
them  and  the  short  bonus  are  preferred  by  the 
dairy  fanners.  Yorkshire  supplies  most  of  the 
cows  used  in  the  London  dairies.  Their  average  | 
yield  of  milk  may  be  estimated  at  from  22  to  24  | 
quarts  a day,  but  it  does  not  yield  a proportional  j 
quantity  of  butter.  Sheep  of  all  varieties,  and  i 
i*ti>ck  very  large.  8upj*»*ed  to  amount.  to  about  | 
1,2011,000  head,  producing  annually  about  28,000  i 
packs  of  wool.  Many  hogs  are  kept,  and  York-  | 
shin*  hams  are  celebrated  in  all  junta  of  the 
country.  Pro|»erly  in  the  W.  and  N.  ridings  very 
much  subdivided ; but  in  the  K.  riding  it  is  less 
subdivided  than  in  most  parts  of  England,  and  | 
many  families  in  this  riding  have  held  their 
estates  for  centuries.  Farms  of  all  sizes,  hut  the 
majority  seem  to  he  unusually  small.  Most  part 
cf  these  farms  are  held  from  year  to  year,  or  by 
tenants  at  will ; and,  notwithstanding  the  state-  j 
incuts  that  have  1k?ci»  made  to  the  contrary,  it  is 
probable  that  this  speei.*s  of  tenure,  by  diminish- 
ing the  security  of  the  fanner,  has  operated  in  no  ] 
ordinary  degree  to  retard  the  progress  of  improve-  j 
ruent.  Farm-houses  and  buildings  lbr  the  most 
part  rather  indifferent. 

The  W.  ridingof  this  co.  stands  in  the  very  first  | 
rank  ns  a manufacturing  district.  Leeds,  Brad- 
ford, Huddersfield,  Halifax,  and  Wakefield  arc  I 
the  great  seats  of  the  woollen  manufacture ; I 
flax -spinning  is  extensively  carried  on  at  Leeds;  j 
and  the  hardware  manufactures  of  Sheffield  rival,  i 
and  in  some  dejiartuients,  as  that  of  cutlery,  j 
far  surpass  those  of  Birmingham.  There  are 
extensive  iron-works  at  Rotherham ; and  lat-  1 
tcrlv  the  iron-works  of  Yorkshire  have  made  : 
considerable  progress.  Cotton  manufactures  have  i 
been  established  nt  Kasingwold,  and  in  some  other  | 
part*  of  the  W.  riding.  The  manufacture*  in  the  ! 
other  ridings  arc  but  of  trivial  importance.  The 
valuable  beds  of  coal  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
Ijoeds,  Sheffield,  Bradford,  and  Wakefield  have 
been  the  principal  source  of  their  prosperity.  Be- 
sides coal  and  iron,  Yorkshire  has  mines  of  lead 
and  veins  of  eop(ier;  alum  works  were  established  . 
near  Whitby  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  arc 
still  worked  (sec  Wiiitby)  ; and  there  arc  in  1 
various  places  excellent  limestone  and  freestone 
quarries.  Principal  rivers,  Ouse,  Swale,  Ure, 
Wharfe,  Aire,  Colder,  Don,  Uerwent,  Hull,  and  ■ 
Ksk ; the  waters  of  all  these,  except  the  last, ! 
being  jKmred  into  the  great  actuary  of  the  Hum- 
ber. The  canals,  particularly  ill  the  W.  riding, 
are  numerous,  being  some  of  them  of  great  im- , 
(tortance,  and  the  principal  towns  are  also  con-  I 
neeted  with  railways.  The  co.  is  divided  into 
wapentakes  and  liljertics,  and  contains  618  pa-  p 
rishes.  It  sends  39  meins,  to  the  JL  of  C.t  viz.' 
six  for  the  co.,  being  two  for  each  riding;  two! 
each  for  the  city  of  York  and  the  l»ors.  of  Leeds,  | 
Sheffield,  Hull.  Beverley,  Bradford,  Halifax.  Don-  | 
caster,  Pontefract.  Ripon,  Knaresl* trough,  Mahon,  j 
Kiehimmd,  and  Scarborough;  and  one  each  fori 
the.  bor*.  of  Huddersfield,  Whitby,  Wakefield. 
Northallerton,  and  Thirsk.  Registered  electors 
for  the  N.  riding,  15,438  in  1865;  fur  the  K.  ] 


riding,  7,400;  and  for  the  W.  riding.  40.G95  in 
1805.  The  gross  annual  value  of  real  property 
assessed  t«»  income-tax,  in  1802,  was — for  the 
North  riding,  1,487,500/.;  for  the  Hast  riding, 
lt28«i,774l;  and  f«»r  the  West  riding,  3,904,8*20/. 

YORK  (an.  f'JItamcum),  an  ancient  and  cele- 
brated city  of  England,  being,  under  the  Romans, 
the  cap.  of  Britain,  and  at  present  the  second  city 
of  the  kingdom  in  respect  of  rank,  though  not  of 
importance.  It  is  a county  of  itself,  and  a jiarl. 
and  inun.  lair.,  locally  situated  near  the  centre  of 
the  co.  York,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  X.,  Kn  and  W.  riding* ; on  the  Ouse, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Foss,  22  m.  NE.  Leeds, 
33  m.  XW.  Hull,  170  ro.  NNW.  London,  and  160 
iu.  SSE.  Edinburgh,  on  the  < treat  Northern  rail- 
way. Pop.  of  pari,  city,  45,385  in  1861.  The 
city  is  inclosed  by  its  ancient  walls,  supposed  to 
have  Itoen  erected  by  Edwanl  L,  alnnit  1280; 
they  arc  tianked  with  numerous  towers,  ami  hav- 
ing l>oen  repaired  and  renovated  in  1831,  form  a 
delightful  promenade.  They  arc  pierced  by  live 
principal  gates,  termed  liars,  and  by  five  smaller 
gales,  or  posterns,  some  of  the  former  l»eing  re- 
markable structures.  The  Ouse  ami  the  F**s  tra- 
verse the.  interior  of  the  city,  uniting  at  its  S.  ex- 
tremity. The  Foss  is  crossed  by  four  bridges,  and 
the  Ouse  by  a single  bridge,  a handsome  structure 
of  three  arches,  constructed  between  1810  ami 
1820,  at  a cost  of  80,000/.  The  span  of  the 
mitral  arch  is  75  ft.,  that  of  the  other  arches 
65  ft.  each;  the  total  width  of  the  bridge  within 
the  purn|ict  is  40  ft.  A new  iron  bridge  leads 
from  Lcndal  on  the  one  side  to  the  railway  station 
on  the  other;  it  was  erected  at  a cost  of*  35,000/. 
Handsome  tlights  of  stejw  at  each  end  conduct  to 
spacious  quays  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  called 
the  King's  and  Queen's  stailhs,  to  which  vessels 
of  90  tons  may  Ik*  moored. 

York  consists  of  several  parallel  lines  of 
thoroughfare,  running  N.  and  S.,  crossed  by  others, 
which  are  generally  shorter  and  more  irregular,  in 
an  opposite  direction.  The  principal  of  the  former, 
nearly  2 ra.  in  length,  consists  of  Bootham.  Pcter- 
gate,  Colliergate,  Walmgate,  with  their  continua- 
tions. The  line  crossing  it,  and  composed  of 
Micklegate,  Ousegiite,  Pavement,  St.  SaviourV 
gnte,  is  almost  as  long.  In  the  centre  of  the  city 
is  a fine  broad  o|»en  space  called  Parliament  Street, 
terminating  at  one  end  in  Sutn|Mon  Square ; and 
at  the  other  end  in  the  Pavement,  the  site  of  the 
corn,  poultry,  and  other  markets ; and  wool  and 
leather  fairs  are  held  in  Pease!)  >1  me  tlreen,  an 
open  sj>ace  in  the  E.  part  of  the  city.  There  are 
a few  other  o(k*ii  spaces  in  the  heart  of  the  city, 
as  St.  Helen's  Square;  but  none  of  them  deserve 
any  particular  notice.  York  has  been  much  im- 
proved and  modernised  of  late  drears,  but  it  still 
preserves  an  air  of  autiquity  in  its  narrow*  streets 
and  old-fashioned  houses.  Many  of  the  latter 
formerly  overhung  the  streets,  the  upper  stories 
projecting  beyond  the  lower;  hut  a gmnl  inanv  of 
these  have  1k*cii  taken  down,  and  buildings  in  a 
modem  style  have  been  erected  in  their  stead. 
Some  of  the  streets  also  have  been  widened,  and 
the  city  generally  is  well  paved  and  lighted  with 
gas.  In  consequence  of  the  rise  of  Liverpool  and 
Manchester,  the  increasing  importance  of  many  of 
the  large  towns  of  Yorkshire,  and  the  greater  fa- 
cilities of  communication  between  the  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  York  no  longer  enjoys  that 
pre-eminence  iu  the  X.  she  jsisscsscd  in  the  earlier 
part  of  last  century.  Still,  however,  she  is  not 
declining  in  any  rc**peet ; hut  is,  on  the  contrary, 
increasing  in  size.  In  the  outskirts  many  sub- 
stantial and  even  sujjerior  buildings  have  been 
recently  erected  ; and  the  city  is  extending  itself 
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nearly  in  an  equal  degree  in  almost  all  directions. 
To  the  NR.  of  the  town  was  formerly  an  open 
space  known  by  the  name  of  Heworth  Moor.  In 
1817  this  was  enclosed;  and  in  this  neighbourhood 
a great  number  of  substantial  and  excellent 
houses  have  l>een  built  since  the  period  of  the  en- 
closure. Here  also  many  market  gardens  nre 
cultivated ; and  altogether  the  district  is  thriving 
and  populous,  and  presents  undoubted  testimony 
of  progressive  and  prosperous  industry.  On  the 
VV.  of  the  Ouse  along  the  road  from  Leeds  to  the 
‘Micklegate’  are  several  good  houses,  many  of 
which  have  been  recently  built,  and  are  occupied 
chiefly  by  persons  who  have  either  retired  from 
business,  or  are  engaged  in  business  in  the  older 
part  of  the  town  ; the  number  of  these  houses  is 
constantly  increasing.  The  parishes  beyond  the 
Foss,  through  which  the  road  to  Hull  |«tsscs,  con- 
tain for  the  most  part  a pop.  of  a poor  description. 

York  minster,  or  cathedral,  is  the  finest  edifice 
of  its  kind  in  the  kingdom.  It  stands  in  the  X. 
part  of  the  city,  and,  except  on  its  N.  aide,  where 
a considerable  space  of  ground  has  been  cleared, 
is  closely  hemmed  in  by  mean-looking  buildings. 
The  present  edifice,  said  to  have  been  raised  on 
the  site  of  a church  originally  founded  by  Edwin 
king  of  Northumberland,  in  the  7th  century,  was 
principally  erected  during  the  18th  and  14th  cen- 
turies. It  ia  without  cloisters,  and  built  in  the 
fonn  of  a cross;  consisting  internally  of  a nave 
with  two  aisles;  a transept,  with  aisles  and  a 
lantern  in  the  centre ; a choir,  with  aisles,  and 
vestries  or  chapels  on  the  S.  side  ; and  a chapter- 
house,  with  a vestibule,  on  the  N.  side.  Its  prin- 
cipal measurements  are  as  follow : — length,  in- 
ternally, 524 4 ft,  (being  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  cathedral  in  England,  except  Winchester) ; 
internal  length  of  transept,  222  ft.;  length  of  nave, 
204  ft.;  do.  of  choir,  181  ft.;  height  of  both,  99  fL; 
breadth  of  nave,  109  ft. ; height  of  great  tower, 
284  ft.;  height  of  W.  towers,  each  196  ft.  This 
magnificent  structure  has  a portion  of  all  the  styles 
of  English  architecture ; but  the  Norman  only 
appears  in  a tine  crypt,  under  a part  of  the  choir, 
which  reduces  the  general  ap|iearance  to  the  three 
later  styles;  of  thest,  the  transepts  are  early  Eng- 
lish; the  nave  and  arches  supfiorting  the  great 
tower  are  decorated ; and  the  cli# ir  and  upper  part 
of  the  great  tower  are  perpendicular.  The  W. 
front  has  been  compared  to  that  of  the  cathedral 
of  Kheimsfor  richness,  and  beauty  of  architectural 
design.  It  is  divided  into  8 compartments,  by  2 
massive  graduated  buttresses  enriched  on  every 
face  with  tabernacle- work,  and  the  elevated 
battlemented  gable  is  covered  with  ornamental 
tracerv  of  the  most  florid  kind.  There  are  3 en- 
trances in  this  front;  over  the  central  of  which 
is  the  unrivalled  W.  window,  divided  into  8 por- 
tions by  upright  mullions,  which  in  the  upper  part 
beautifully  diverge  into  the  leafy  tracery  peculiar 
to  the  14th  century.  The  magnificent  towers 
which  flank  this  side’ exactly  correspond ; they  are 
supported  by  buttresses,  and  have  at  their  summits 
8 crocheted  pinnacles  connected  by  a battlement. 
Almost  the  whole  of  the  W.  front  is  filled  with 
niches,  but  these,  with  few  exceptions,  are  empty. 
The  S.  side,  though  finished  less  elaborately  than 
the  W.  front,  is  very  imposing.  The  porch  in  the 
S.  transept  is  the  usual  entrance  to  the  church, 
and  is  deeply  recessed  by  numerous  mouldings; 
over  it  is  a beautiful  man  gold  window,  and  the 
gable  is  surmounted  by  an  enriched  pinnacle. 
The  N.  side  is  in  a similar  style  to  the  S.,  though 
finished  in  n plainer  manner;  and  in  its  transept 
is  the  remarkable  stained  glass  window  termed 
the  ‘five  sisters.'  The  K.,  like  the  W.  front,  is  in 
three  grand  divisions,  separated  by  buttresses,  the 


I central  of  which  is  wholly  occupied  by  a mag- 
j nificent.  window.  Like  the  W.  front  also,  it  is 
, covered  with  niches,  though  only  a very  few  of 
the  statues  formerly  occupying  them  now  exist. 
On  this  front  the  influence  of  time  is  very  per- 
ceptible. The  central  tower,  234  ft.  in  height,  is 
probably  unfinished.  It  has  two  large  windows, 
with  two  tiers  of  mullions,  in  each  of  its  four  sides. 
But  it  wants  a spire;  and,  when  contrasted  with 
the  W.  towers,  has  a heavy  appearance. 

The  interior  of  the  minster  corresponds  in  beauty 
and  grandeur  with  the  exterior.  A careful  resto- 
ration of  the  cathedral  in  most  of  its  parts  had 
been  completed,  when,  on  the  2nd  February,  1829, 
i it  was  set  on  fire  bv  a lunatic;  the  conflagration 
i thence  ensuing  destroyed  the  fine  organ,  and  all 
the  woodwork  and  roof  of  the  choir.  Another de- 
' siructive  fire  broke  out  on  the  20th  May,  1840,  in 
! the  SW.  tower,  by  which  its  fine  ring  of  Hi  bells 
and  the  clock,  with  part  of  the  roof  of  the  nave, 
were  burnt.  These  injuries,  however,  were  com- 
i pletely  repaired;  the  choir  was  renovated  after 
the  fire  of  1829,  under  the  superintendence  of  Sir 
i K.  Smirke.  The  new  roof  is  wholly  constructed 
i of  teak,  presented  by  government;  and  is  covered 
| with  lead  procured  from  the  mines  of  the  Green- 
wich hospital  estates.  The  remarkable  stone 
screen,  which  separates  the  choir  from  the  nave, 
stands  in  its  original  position,  and  is  of  a most 
gorgeous  and  florid  style,  ornamented  with  fifteen 
statues  of  the  kings  of  England,  from  William  J. 
j to  Henry  VL,  all  of  which,  except  the  last,  are  of 
ancient  sculpture.  The  new  organ,  placed  above 
I the  screen,  and  presented  by  the  late  Earl  of  Scar- 
I I mi  rough,  is  of  the  most  siqicrb  description,  ami 
I has  some  pipes  32  ft.  in  length.  A great  deal  of 
line  stained  glass,  many  sculptured  coats  of  arms, 
and  the  tombs  of  many  of  the  archbishops  of  York, 

I attract  notice  in  the  interior;  though,  on  the 
I whole,  this  cathedral  is  less  rich  in  monuments 
than  many  others  in  the  kingdom.  From  the  N. 
transept,  a vestibule  leads  to  the  chapter-house; 
this  is  an  octagonal  building,  63  ft.  in  diameter, 
and  07  ft.  10  in.  in  height,  supported  on  the  out- 
side by  eight  massive  buttresses.  ‘The  more  mi- 
nutely,’ says  Rickman  (Gothic  Architecture,  p, 
205),  ‘ this  magnificent  edifice  is  examined,  the 
more  will  its  great  value  appear.  The  simplicity 
and  boldness,  and  at  the  same  time  the  great 
richness  of  the  nave,  and  the  very  great  chastity 
of  design  and  harmony  of  composition  of  the  choir 
and  great  tower,  render  the  luiihling  more  cotu- 
I pletely  one  whole  than  any  of  our  mixed  eathe- 
I drals;  while  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  early 
| character  of  the  chapter-house,  and  its  approach, 
i forms  a valuable  link  to  unite  the  early  English 
I transepts  and  the  decorated  nave.  This  chapter- 
house is  by  far  the  finest  polygonal  room  without 
a central  pier  iu  the  kingdom,  and  the  delicacy 
and  variety  of  its  details  arc  nearly  unequalled. 

I Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  the  dean  ami 
i chapter  for  their  careful  restoration  of  every  de- 
i cayed  portion.  By  this  restoration  the  whole  of 
the  W.  front  may  lie  considered  in  as  good  a state 
ns  when  first  erected ; a considerable  portion  of 
j the  S.  side  is  also  restored.’  The  vestries  on  the 
I S.  side  of  the  church  contain,  among  many  other 
antiquities,  a chair  in  which  several  of  the  Saxon 
kings  were  crowned,  and  which  is  said  to  lie  older 
than  the  cathedral  itself;  and  the  drinking  horn 
of  Ulphus,  a Saxon  princo  of  Dcim,  presented  to 
the  cathedral  in  1038,  with  a large  extent  of 
country  to  the  E.  of  York,  still  in  the  possession 
of  the  see.  The  library  is  at  a short  distance  from 
the  cathedral  on  the  N.  side.  The  chapter  con- 
sists of  a dean  and  4 canons  residentiary,  sharing 
an  income  of  1,352/.  a year,  and  26  prebendaries 
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having  separate  revenues.  TIip  archhp.  of  York 
l*n<9 1 lie  title  of  primate  of  England,  with  the  pri- 
\ ilege  of  crowning  the  queen-consort,  and  eccle- 
siastical authority  over  the  province  of  York, 
comprising  the  see*  of  York,  Durham,  Carlisle, 
Chester,  Ki|ton,  ami  Senior  «n<l  Man. 

Previously  to  the  dissolution  of  the  religious 
houses  by  Henry  VIII.,  besides  17  chapels,  Id 
hospitals,  and  9 religious  houses,  there  were  in 
this  city  41  par.  churches,  but  of  these  last  only 
23  now  remain.  Many  of  these  would  lie  worthy 
of  notice  elsewhere,  but  they  sink  into  insig- 
nificance after  the  cathedral.  St,  Miehael-lo- 
Belfrey,  in  the  minster  yard,  is  the  largest  and 
most  elegant,  and  with  St.  Martin's  in  L’onev  i 
Street,  is  in  the  late  perpendicular  style.  All 
Saints  North  Street,  and  St.  Mary’s,  Castle-gate, 
have  towers  and  lofty  spires  and  are  mostly  per- 
pendicular with  some  earlier  portions;  St.  Heiiia, 
St.  Lawrence,  and  St.  Margaret,  have  good  Nor- 
man doors,  with  portions  of  later  date;  and  St 
Mary  Bishop-hill,  the  elder,  has  portions  of  good 
early  English  and  decorated  work,  amidst  va- 
rious alterations  and  insertions  In  many  of  the 
churches  an-  considerable  quantities  of  old  stained 
glass.  All  Saints  in  the  Pavement  is  of  very 
ancient  foundation,  and  Its  N.  side  is  almost 
wholly  built  out  of  the  ruins  of  Eboracmm,  though 
other  parts  of  the  edifice  arc  quite  modem.  A 
large  lamp  still  preserved  here  used  to  he  hung 
at  the  summit  of  this  building,  ah  a lieacon  for 
travellers  at  night  through  the  forest  of  GsJtrcs, 
which  extended  from  Bootham-liar  a consider- 
able distance  N.  of  the  city.  Most  of  the  livings 
of  these  churches  are  rectories  or  vicarages  in 
the  gift  of  the  crown  or  the  dean  and  chapter  of 
York. 

The  remains  of  St.  Mary’s  Abbey,  originally 
founded  bv  William  Rufus  in  1 OSH,  and  refounded 
in  1270  for  black  monks  of  the  Benedictine  order, 
are  very  interesting.  The  abbot  was  mitred,  and 
had  a seat  in  parliament;  ami  at.  the  time  of  the 
dissolution  the  revenues  of  the  abbey  amounted 
to  2,0*51.  Is.  3 d.  a year.  The  buildings  were  for 
the  most  part  destroyed,  between  1701  and  1717, 
and  their  materials  used  for  rebuilding  the  castle 
of  York  and  St.  Olnve’s  church,  and  repairing 
Beverley  minster.  Almost  the  only  parts  remain- 
ing are  a gateway,  and  the  N.  wall  of  the  abbey 
church,  371  ft.  in  length,  having  fine  light  Gothic 
window-arches,  with  highly  finished  carved  capi- 
tals. The  remaining  part  of  the  church  furnishes 
the  richest  and  most  beautiful  specimens  of  tran- 
sitions from  early  English  to  decorated  that  re- 
tnnin  for  examination ; but  being  entirely  exposed, 
it  is  fast  decaying.  The  abbey  had  an  extensive 
and  strongly  fortified  precinct  without  the  an- 
cient walls  of  the  city;  and  some  of  its  walls  and 
towers,  forming  an  extraneous  portion  of  the  old 
city  defences,  may  still  be  seen  between  Bootham- 
bar  and  the  Ouse.  The  remains  of  Su  William’s 
College,  founded  by  Henry  VI.,  exist  in  a street 
near  the  cathedral.  St.  William's  chapel  stood 
on  the  old  bridge  over  the  Ouse,  and  was  con- 
sequently taken  down  with  that  structure.  The 
cloisters  of  St.  I^conard's  and  St.  Peter's  hospitals, 
curious  remains  of  the  architecture  of  the  time 
of  William  I.  and  1 1.,  are  now  used  as  wine  vaults, 
'i  he  dissenters,  who  form  a numerous  and  re- 
s|M>ctahle  body  in  York,  have  at  least  a dozen 
daces  of  worship,  the  oldest  of  which  is  the  Prea- 
jyterian  (Unitarian)  chapel,  in  St.  Saviour-gate. 
The  Wesley  ins  have  an  elegant  new  chapel  in 
the  same  street,  with  a massive  Ionic  portico, 
beside*  three  other  chapels.  The  Independents 
have  two  chapels,  one  of  which  (Salem  Chapel), 
erected  at  the  end  of  St.  Saviour-gate,  is  a Urge 


and  handsome  edifice.  Tl  ere  are  also  meeting 
houses  for  Primitive  and  < ther  Methodists,  and 
Friends;  n tine  Kom.  Cath.  chapel,  a nunnery, 
and  chapel  outside  Mirklegate-har. 

York  Castle,  towards  the  S.  extremity  of  the 
city,  between  the  Ouse  and  Foss,  near  tlicir  con- 
fluence, occupies  a space  of  nearly  4 acres.  It 
was  originally  built  by  William  the  Conqueror, 
who  also  erected  another  fortress,  at  York,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Ouse.  Hut  only  a small  por- 
tion of  the  original  structure  of  the  castle  re- 
mains, except  Clifford's  Tower,  a keep  added  hv 
the  Conqueror  to  the  rest  of  the  edifice,  and 
erected  ujhui  an  artificial  mound,  which  had  pro- 
liahly  served  for  the  site  of  a Roman  fortress. 
York  Castle,  which  was  long  garrisoned  for  the 
king  in  the  civil  wars,  is  not  now  a defensive 
military  p«»st,  hut  has  been  converted  into  the  co. 
prison  and  hall.  The  basilica,  or  co.  hall,  on  the 
W.  side  of  the  great  area,  is  entered  by  a portico, 
supported  by  Ionic  columns,  and  internally  di- 
vided into  civil  and  criminal  courts,  with  hand- 
some rooms,  for  the  use  of  the  grand  and  petit 
juries,  ami  counsel.  The  building,  on  the  K.  side 
of  the  area,  which  is  uniform  in  design  with  the 
court-house,  is  chiefly  appropriated  to  female  pri- 
soners. Between  1*21  and  183G,  a new  prison 
was  built  here,  at  an  expense  of  293,530/.,  on  the 
panopticon  principle,  with  8 airing  courts,  the 
whole  being  surrounded  by  a lofty  stone  wall.  35 
ft.  high.  The  citv  gaol  and  house  of  correction 
is  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Ouse;  its  outer  wall 
encloses  an  area  of  nearly  three-fourths  of  a mile 
in  circuit : it  is  appropriated  partly  to  prisoners 
lieforc  trial.  Near  it  is  the  veins  ballium , or  old 
Imilc,  a mound  corresponding  with  that  on  which 
Clifford's  Tower  is  built,  having  probably  had  the 
same  origin  and  purpose. 

Most  of  the  other  edifices,  of  public  interest,  are 
in  the  X.  part  of  the  city.  The  mansion-house,  a 
large  and  handsome  edifice,  erected  in  1725,  has 
I in  front  a rustic  basement  supporting  an  Ionic 
colonnade,  with  a pediment  on  which  are  the  arms 
of  the  city.  The  state-room,  49^  ft.  in  length  by 
! 27J  ft.  in  breadth,  has  paintings  of  William  III., 

1 George  II.  and  IV.,  and  of  sdceral  noblemen  and 
I gentlemen.  The  guildhall,  behind  this  edifice, 

! built  iu  1444,  comprises  one  of  the  finest  Gothic 
| halls  in  the  kingdom,  9fi  ft,  in  length,  43  ft.  in 
width,  and  29}  ft.  in  height,  the  roof  being  sup- 
ported by  .10  octagon  pillars  on  stone  bases.  Iu 
the  windows  are  some  tine  specimens  of  stained 
glass,  ami  over  the  entrance  is  a full-length  statue 
of  Georg e II.  In  this  hall,  the  lorda-premdent  of 
: the  north  formerly  held  their  court;  and  here  also 
! the  .Scotch  received  the  200,000/.  paid  than  by 
parliament  for  the  assistance  they  afforded  against 
Charles  I.  At  the  end  of  the  hall  is  the  city 
i assize  and  sessions  court,  and  adjoining,  are  the 
1 council  chambers  of  the  corporation.  The  assem- 
bly-rooms were  erected,  by  subscription,  in  1730, 
and  arc  entered  under  a portico,  resting  upon 
light  stone  columns,  sup] Mining  a balustrade. 
The  walls  are  supported  by  -14  light  and  elegant 
Corinthian  columns,  with  a beautiful  cornice,  the 
upper  part  of  the  building  being  of  the  composite 
order,  and  richly  adorned.  The  rooms  are  lighted 
, by  41  windows.  The  grand  assembly-room  is 
constructed  from  a design  by  Palladio,  and  mea- 
sures 112  ft.  by  40  ft.,  and  40  ft.  in  height.  It 
was  used  for  concerts  till  nliout  1825,  when,  being 
found  too  small,  a magnificent  concert-hall  ad- 
joining was  built,  95  ft.  in  length,  GO  ft.  in 
breadth,  and  45  ft.  in  height,  capable  of  con- 
taining 1,700.  jiersoiiA,  400  being  accommodated 
in  a gallery  supported  by  cast-iron  pillars.  It  is 
j lighted  with  gas,  and  fitted  up  in  a style  of  much 
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elegance ; its  cost,  including  the  purchase  of  the 
ground,  amounted  to  9,400/.  The  theatre,  built 
by  Tate  Wilkinson,  in  1705,  and  recently  altered 
externally  in  the  Elizabethan  style,  is  extremely 
commodious.  The  Yorkshire  Philosophical  So- 
ciety, founded  in  1822,  obtained,  in  1826,  a grant 
of  3 acres  of  land,  part  of  the  site  of  St.  Mary’s 
Abbey,  from  government,  for  a suitable  building 
and  botanic  garden.  The  museum,  built  between 
1827  nn<l  1830.  is  nn  elegant  edifice,  with  a front 
towards  the  Ouse,  200  ft.  in  length,  and  has  a 
spacious  hall,  a library,  a theatre  for  lectures, 
with  large  collections  in  geology,  mineralogy, 
zoology,  comparative  anatomy,  and  a chemical 
laboratory.  The  affairs  of  the  society  art*  con- 
ducted by  a council  of  12  moml>ere,  and  officers 
elected  once  a year.  The  York  Subscription  Li- 
brary, with  17,000  vols..  occupies  a spacious  suite 
of  rooms  in  St.  Leonard’s  Place : it  is  supported 
by  about  400  members. 

Outside  Monk -bar  is  the  co.  hospital,  founded 
in  1749  by  Lady  Hastings,  with  an  income  of 
about  1,400/.  a year.  The  building  has  a front 
of  75  ft.,  by  a depth  of  90  ft.,  and  encloses  a court 
measuring  26  ft.  by  35  ft.  It  is  well  kept,  and 
capable  of  accommodating  100  patients.  Without 
lloothaui-bar  is  a lunatic  asylum,  built  by  sub- 
scription in  1777,  3 storeys  in  height,  having  a 
front  132  ft.  in  length,  with  extensive  grounds; 
and  about  1 rn.  from  the  city  is  the  Retreat,  an 
establishment  of  a similar  nature  under  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  society  of  Quakers.  Here,  also, 
is  n dispensary,  founded  in  1788;  an  eye  infir- 
mary, established  in  1831,  and  various  medical 
and  other  charities  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 
The  educational  establishments  are  on  a very  ex- 
tensive scale,  at  least  in  so  far  as  elementary  and 
the  more  ordinary  branches  of  instruction  are 
concerned.  A masters’  school,  in  connection  with 
the  York  Diocesan  Society,  occupies  the  extensive 
premises  in  MuiiRgate.  formerly  used  as  the  Uni- 
tarian college.  This  last,  the  chief  seminary  of 
the  Unitarians  in  England,  was  removed  from 
Manchester  to  York  in  1803,  but  has  lately  been 
again  removed  to  Manchester.  Here  also  are 
national  schools,  established  in  1812,  in  which 
above  700  children  of  both  sexes  arc  educated  ; 
British  schools  for  about  200  boys  and  300  girls ; 
the  blue  coat  boys  and  grey  coat  girls’  schools, 
established  in  1705,  having  nn  income  of  about 
1,500/.  a year:  Haugb ton’s  charity  school,  for  the 
education  of  20  poor  children  of  the  par.  of  St. 
Crux;  the  spinning  school,  established  by  two 
ladies  in  1782,  where  about  60  girls  are  instructed 
in  reading,  knitting,  and  sewing,  aud  principally 
clothed ; with  Sunday  schools. 

Bishopsthorpc  palace,  the  seat  of  the  archbishop, 
is  about  3 m.  SE.  from  the  city.  The  grounds  of 
the  last  are  frequently  resorted  to  in  summer  by 
the  inhnbs.,  whose  principal  public  promenade  in 
the  city  is  the  New  Walk,  a gravelled  terrace 
planted*  with  elms,  extending  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  castle  for  nearly  1 m.  along  the 
Ouse. 

The  city  of  York  claims  to  be  a corporation  by 
prescription.  Its  earliest  extant  charter  is  one  of 
Henry  II.,  without  date ; but  its  governing 
charters,  before  the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  were 
of  the  16th  Charles  II.  and  the  10th  Geo.  IV. 
By  the  latter,  the  corporation  officers  were  the 
mayor,  12  aldermen,  the  2 acting  aud  the  former 
sheriffs,  the  recorder,  city  counsel,  town  clerk, 
coroners,  and  72  common  councilmen,  who  sat,  as 
in  London,  in  two  separate  courts.  All  the  cor- 
porate officers  were  freemen,  the  freedom  of  the 
city  being  acquired  by  birth  or  apprenticeship  to 
a Ircemon  within  the  city  liberty,  and  by  gift  or 


purchase  from  the  upper  house,  the  price  of  pur" 
chase  varying  from  25/.  to  150/.  Under  the 
Municipal  Reform  Act,  the  bor.  is  divided  into  6 
wards,  and  is  governed  by  a mayor,  recorder,  12 
aldermen,  and  36  councillors,  6 from  each  ward. 
The  chief  magistrate  has  the  title  of  Lord  Mayor, 
conferred  by  Richani  II.,  in  1389,  which  title*  he 
consequently  enjoyed  before  the  chief  magistrate 
of  the  metropolis.  York  sent  2 moms,  to  the  II. 
of  C.  in  the  49th  of  Hen.  III.,  and  has  continued 
to  do  so  regularly  from  the  time  of  Edw.  I„  the 
right  of  election  having  been  formerly  vested  in 
the  corporation  and  freemen.  Reg.  electors  4,620 
in  1861,  The  election  for  the  N.  riding  of  the  chi. 
of  York  is  held  here.  Courts  of  assi/e  for  the  co. 
and  the  city  are  also  held  hem  twice  a year, 
liesidea  quarter  sessions,  a court  of  pleas,  and  petty 
sessions  twice  a week ; and  there  were  formerly 
several  other  courts,  now  obsolete.  The  carp,  of 
York  had  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  Ainsty, 
a large  district  comprising  about  35  towns  ami 
villages,  from  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  till  a late  act 
annexed  the  Ainsty  to  the  W.  riding  of  the  co. 

Under  the  Romans,  York  was,  no  doubt,  the 
commercial  emporium  of  the  N.  part  of  the  islnnd, 
and  it  appears  to  have  been  a city  of  some  com- 
mercial importance  in  the  time  of  fcdw.  III.,  who 
established  a woollen  manufacture  in  the  citv, 
which  continued  to  flourish  for  a lengthened 
period.  At  present  its  trade  is  comparatively 
small:  and  the  largest  amount  of  capital  now  em- 
ployed in  any  one  branch  by  the  citizens  is  sup- 
Tjomxi  to  be  in  the  drag  trade.  Considerable 
business  has,  however,  been  done  latterly  in  the 
iron  trade,  anti  there  are  several  large  foundries ; 
printing,  brewing,  and  comb  making  are  also 
extensively  carried  on.  The  glass  manufacture 
was  established  at  York  at  a somewhat  early 
period ; and  phials  and  flint  glass  wares  arc  still 
made  here.  Linen  cloth,  sacking,  twine,  leather, 
gloves,  jewellery,  paper-hangings,  fringe,  musical 
instruments,  brass  wares,  and  tobacco  pipes,  are 
among  the  other  goods  made  at  York.  Many 
guilds  or  trading  companies  formerly  existed,  but 
all  of  them  except  three  nppenr  to  be  dissolved. 
The  Company  of  Merchant  Adventurers  of  York 
is  an  ancient  corporation  by  prescription,  now 
consisting  of  about  120  members,  under  a governor 
and  deputy- governor,  having  property  yielding 
200/.  a year,  with  a chapel  and  hall  ami  a hospital 
in  Fossgate.  The  Merchant  Tailors’  Company, 
incorporated  by  charter  14  Chas.  II.,  consists  of 
from  30  to  35  members,  with  exclusive  privelegis 
in  the  city,  and  an  income  of  136/.  a year.  The 
other  company  is  the  Goldsmiths’,  authorised  by 
act  of  parliament.  The  Ouse  trustees  have  lately- 
spent  large  sums  on  the  improvement  of  the  river 
navigation  ; and  stenmers  now  ply  to  and  from 
Hull  at  all  times  of  the  tide.  Coals  are  brought 
to  the  town  by  water  and  by  railway.  A decided 
increase  of  trade  has  been  experienced  since  the 
completion  of  the  railways,  by  which  York  com- 
municates with  Newcastle,  Durham,  and  Carlisle 
northward,  and  with  l.ecds,  Hull,  the  Liver] *h>1 
lines,  and  other  parts  to  the  8.  The  York  station 
of  these  railways  is  an  elegant  building,  immedi- 
ately within  the  walls  near  Micklegate.  Large 
sales  of  cattle  and  horses  take  place  at  fairs  held 
here  once  a fortnight,  besides  which  there  are 
monthly  fairs  for  leather;  many  others  in  the 
year  for  flax  and  wind.  Markets,  Tuesdays  and 
Saturdays  ; the  latter  chiefly  for  com.  A new 
cattle  market  was  opened  in  1828  outside  Fisher- 
gate.  Races,  which  are  extremely  well  attended, 
a held  three  limes  a year  on  Knavesraire,  a largo 
plain  about  l m.  S.  from  the  city,  where  is  a 
spacious  grand  stand. 
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Antiquities  and  Jlision/. — York,  though  suc- 
cessively the  resilience  of  Hadrian,  Severn*,  Crete 
ami  Uararnlla,  Constant!  us  Chlonts,  *nd  Con- 
stantine the  (ireat,  has  few  striking  Homan 
antiquities.  Such  as  do  exist  comprise  n remark- 
able multangular  tower,  a long  wall,  with  altars, 
jtaterte,  tombs,  monuments,  and  the  foundation* of 
ancient  buildings.  The  pahitium  of  the  Roman 
emperors  is  supposed  to  have  occupied  several 
acre*  near  the  cathedral,  extending  from  Christ 
Church  through  all  the  space  between  Goodram- 
gate  and  St.  Andrewgate  to  Aldwnrk.  Not  far 
from  this,  in  St-  Cuthbert's  cemetery,  many 
Roman  sepulchral  remains  have  been . found. 
Out-side  Mick  legate-bar,  a Roman  vault,  with  a 
|»erfcct  skeleton,  was  opened  in  1807 ; and  a tes- 
sclated  pavement  was  discovered  within  the  Mine 
bar  in  1814.  Severn*  died  at  York  a.  d.  212; 
and  his  funeral  obsequies  would  appear  to  have 
Im-cii  performed  on  some  heights  a little  W.  of  the 
city,  still  called  Severn*’  bills.  Constant ius,  who 
died  in  307,  is  traditionally  said  to  have  l>een 
buried  in  the  par.  church  of  Su  Helen’s.  Under 
the  Saxons,  York  was  successively  the  capital  of 
the  kingdoms  of  Northmnl>erland  and  Deira.  It 
was  taken  and  its  neighbourhood  devastated  by 
William  the  Conqueror  in  1009.  Several  parlia- 
ments have  been  held  in  York,  the  first  being  that 
summoned  by  Henry  11.  in  1100.  In  1540,  Hen. 
VIII.  established  in  this  city  an  officer  called  the 
Lord  President  of  the  North,  and  a council  with 
very  extensive  powers,  which  existed  till  the  civil 
wars,  when  York  was  frequently  a principal  station 
and  residence  of  Charles  I. ; it,  however,  sur- 
rendered to  the  parliament  in  1644. 

York,  a town  of  the  U.  States,  Pennsylvania, 
cap.  co.  York,  on  a creek  flowing  into  Chesa- 
peake llav,  and  on  the  railroad  between  Harris- 
Imrgh  and  Baltimore,  40  m.  N.  by  W.  the 
hitter.  Pop.  0,803  in  1860.  York  is  an  agreeable 
and  flourishing  town,  in  a rich,  agricultural  dis- 
trict. It.  is  constructed  mostly  of  brick,  and 
has  some  good  building*,  including  numerous 
churches,  an  episcopal  academy,  court,  market, 
and  almshouses.  It*  trade  is  chiefly  in  agricul- 
tural produce. 

YOUGHALL,  a pari.  bor.  and  sea-port  town  of 
Ireland,  pmv.  Munster,  co.  Cork,  on  the  W.  side 
of  the  sestuary  of  the  Blackwater,  immediately 
within  its  mouth,  27  m.  E.  by  N.  Cork,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  railway.  Pop.  6,328  in 
1801.  The  town  is  built  close  to  the  water’s  edge, 
along  the  foot  of  a steep  hill,  and  consist*  princi- 
pally of  a main  street,  extending  for  about  1 m. 
parallel  to  the  strand,  and  of  various  other  smaller 
streets  and  lanes.  It  was  formerly  surrounded  by 
walls ; and  these  in  part  remain,  and  form,  on  the 
summit  of  the  hill  to  the  \V.,  the  boundary  of  the 
town.  The  principal  public  building  is  the  parish 
church,  a large  Gothic  edifice : in  its  immediate 
vicinity  arc  the  ruins  of  an  old  abbey,  one  of  the 
windows  of  which  Ls  extremely  beautiful,  and 
quite  entire.  The  churchyard  is  interspersed 
with  lime  and  other  trees ; and,  like  everything 
else  alnuit  Youghall,  has  many  remnant*  of 
antiquity,  old  tombs,  old  ivied,  moss-grown 
stones,  and  luxuriant  weeds.  The  town  has  also 
a cbajK-d  of  ease,  several  Roman  Catholic  chapels, 
and  meeting-houses  for  various  classes  of  dis- 
senters, an  infirmary,  a dispensary,  a barrack  for 
infantry,  numerous  public  schools,  a convent,  the 
college,  now  in  a neglected  state,  the  property  of 
the  duke  of  Devonshire,  a court-house,  custom- 
house, fever  and  lying-in  hospitals.  The  house 
occupied  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  is  still  preserved 
in  go«*d  repair,  and  with  hut  little  change. 
Youghall  sent  2 mems.  to  the  Irish  11.  of  C. ; and 
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it.  ha*  sent  1 mem.  to  the  Imperial  II.  of  O.  from 
the  icra  of  the  Union  downwards.  Registered 
electors  237  in  1865.  Under  the  Irish  Municipal 
Reform  Act,  3 & 4 Victoria,  cap.  108,  the  corpora- 
tion is  extinct,  and  the  corporate  property  has 
been  vested  in  commissioner*. 

The  manufactures  of  the  town  are  inconsider- 
able, consisting  only  of  small  potteries  anil  brick- 
works. It  is  too  near  Cork  to  have  much  foreign 
trade;  but  owing  to  its  situation  on  a fine  navi- 
gable river,  it  is  the  emporium  of  a considerable 
tract  of  country.  The  great  articles  of  export 
consist  of  grain  and  meal,  provisions,  cattle,  and 
pig*.  The  principal  article*  of  import  are  timber 
and  coal.  The  bar  at  the  river’s  mouth  has  only 
4 ft.  water  at  ebb  tide,  and  it  Ls  inaccessible  for 
vessels  drawing  more  than  12  or  13  fL.  water, 
except  at  high  springs.  Youghall  is  included  in 
the  |x>rt  of  Cork,  hut  its  shipping  is  inconsiderable. 
The  beach  is  fine,  and  the  town  is  well  fitted  for 
sea-bathing;  though,  in  this  respect,  hut  little 
ail  vantage  has  been  taken  of  its  capabilities.  It 
is  believed,  apparently  on  good  grounds,  that  the 
introduction  of  the  |>otato  cultivation  in  Ireland 
dates  from  1610,  when  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  sent  a 
few  to  tie  planted  on  his  estate  in  the  vicinity  of 
this  town. 

YPKES  (Flem.  Ypcm),  a fortified  town  of  Bel- 
gium, prov.  W.  Flanders,  cap.  arrond.  and  two 
cant*.,  on  the  Yperlee,  29  m.  SW.  Bruges,  and 
16  m.  XNE.  Lille,  on  the  railway  from  Brussels 
to  Dunkerque.  Pop.  16,709  in  1860.  In  the  14th 
century  Ypres  is  said  to  have  been  nearly  equal 
in  pop.  and  importance  to  Bruges.  It  is  well 
built,  and  like  most  towns  in  Flanders,  it  has  ex- 
tensive water  communications,  being  connected 
by  canals  with  Nieuport,  and  Bruges.  The  court- 
house and  cloth-hall  occupy  a vast  Gothic  build- 
ing of  the  14th  century,  surmounted  by  a fine 
tower.  The  cathedral,  a Gothic  edifice,  has  a 
painting  attributed  to  Van  Eyck ; and  the  tomb 
of  Jansen,  bishop  of  Ypres,  and  founder  of  the 
sect  of  Janscuist*  in  the  17tli  century.  There  are 
several  other  churches  and  chapcL*,  4 hospitals, 
an  exchange,  and  a royal  college.  Ypres  was  for- 
merly famous  for  its  manufactures  of  woollen  and 
linen  cloths,  and  the  fabric  called  diopter  (origi- 
nally (f  Ypres)  derives  its  name  from  having  been 
originally  made  in  this  town.  Linen  yam  and 
lace  are  now  the  principal  articles  manufactured  ; 
but  there  are  still  some  woollen  and  linen  cloth 
factories  at  Ypres,  with  tanneries,  bleaching  and 
dyeing- houses,  one  or  more  salt-refineries.  Ypres 
experienced  many  reverses  in  the  wars  of  the  17th 
and  18th  centuries.  Under  the  French  it  was  the 
cap.  dcp.  Lya. 

YRIEX  (ST.),  a town  of  France,  ddp.  Hnute- 
Vienne,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Loue,  a tributary  of 
tbe  Isle,  21  m.  SSW.  Limoges,  on  the  railway 
from  Limoges  to  Bordeaux.  Pop.  7,613  in  1861. 
The  town  owes  its  origin  to  a monastery  founded 
here  in  the  6th  century  ; and  is  old  am)  ill  built. 
It  has  a collegiate  church,  a curious  Gothic  edifice 
of  the  12th  cen tun',  4 other  par.  churches,  an 
hospital,  a court  of  primary  jurisdiction,  and  a 
society  of  agriculture,  with  manufacture*  of  wool- 
len stuffs,  linen  yarn,  and  porcelain,  and  12  annual 
fair*.  Here  are  some  iron  works,  and  works  for 
the  preparation  of  antimony:  nil  the  porcelain 
clay  used  in  the  china-manufactory  of  Sfcvres 
conies  from  St.  Yriex. 

YSSENGEAUX,  a town  of  France,  dtcp.  Haute- 
Loire,  cap.  arrond.,  on  a rocky  and  elevated  site, 
14  m.  NE.  Le  Puy.  Pop.  7,971  in  1861.  Though 
irregularly  built,  and  assez  triste , it  has  a good 
modern  church,  and  is  improving.  It  has  no 
manufactures  worthy  of  notice,  its  inhale,  being 
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principally  engaged  in  agriculture  and  cattle-  j 
dealing. 

YUCATAN,  the  moat  E.  prov.  of  the  Mexican  , 
empire,  consisting  of  a peninsula,  projecting  north- 
wards. between  the  Caribbean  .Sea  on  the  E.,  and 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  W„  and  between  the 
18th  and  ‘21st  degs.  of  N.  lnt.,  and  the  87th  and  91st 
of  W.  long.,  having  S.  the  prova.  of  Tabasco, 
Chiapa,  Vera  Pa/.,  ami  the  British  territ,  of  Hon- 
duras; length  N.  and  S.,  about  250  m.;  average 
breadth, 200  m.  Area,  79,500  sq.  m.  Pop.  668,623 
in  1857.  Yucatan  is  one  of  the  poorest  districts 
of  Mexico.  On  parts  of  it,  maize,  cotton,  rice,  I 
tobacco,  pepfs'r,  and  the  sugar-cane,  are  produced. 
Put  the  scarcity  of  water  in  the  central  parts  of 
the  peninsula,  where  not  a stream  of  any  kind  is 
known  to  exist,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  rainy 
season,  render  the  crops  very  variable;  and  years 
frequently  occur  in  which  the  poorer  classes  are 
driven  to  seek  a subsistence  by  collecting  roots  in 
the  woods,  when  a great  mortality  ensues,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  exposure  to  a very  deleterious 
climate.  Yucatan  has  no  mines.  An  active  inter- 
course was  formerly  carried  on  with  the  Havannah, 
which  Yucatan  supplied  with  Cnmjieachy  wood, 
salt,  hides,  deer  skins,  salted  meat,  and  the  iene- 
fjutn,  a plant  from  which  a sort  of  coarse  thread 
was  made,  and  wrought  up  into  sacking,  cordage, 
anil  hammocks.  This  trade  was  cut  short  by  the 
war;  and  as  few  foreigners  have  been  induced  to 
settle  in  Yucatan,  the  inhabs.  have  derived  hut 
little  advantage  from  the  late  change  of  institu- 
tions. The  chief  towns  are  Merida,  the  cap., 
Yalbiilolid,  llacalar,  Cam  peachy,  and  Victoria ; 
but  none  of  much  importance. 

YVEKDCN  (Germ.  I/rrten,  an.  Ebnxlunum), 
a town  of  Swi’zcrland.  cant.  Valid,  cap.  distr.,  on 
the  Thiele,  at  its  mouth  in  the  8.  extremity  of 
the  lake  of  Neufchatcl,  17  m.  N.by  \Y.  Lausanne, 
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on  the  railway  from  Neufchatcl  to  Lausanne, 
Pop.  4,986  in  I860.  The  town  is  well  built,  con- 
sisting of  three  principal  streets,  with  a handsome 
square,  a new  church,  and  town-hall,  with  several 
bridges  across  the  Thiele.  Its  principal  edifice  is 
a castle,  built  in  the  Pith  century,  and  which, 
from  1805  to  1825,  served  for  Pestalozzi's  central 
school,  conducted  by  himself.  Yverdun  has  a 
college,  a public  library,  with  a museum  of  an- 
tiquities, and  a tolerable  harbour  on  the  Thiele. 
Its  trade  is  brisk,  it  being  the  great  depot  for  the 
wine  of  the  cant,  exported  northward. 

YVETOT,  a town  of  France,  dep.  Seine- In- 
ferieure,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  railway  between 
Havre  and  Kouen,  20  m.  NW.  the  latter.  Pop. 
8,921  in  1861.  The  town  stands  on  a bare  and 
arid  hill,  destitute  of  any  running  water,  the 
inhabs.  being  supplied  from  wells.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  one  long  street;  but  this  has  few  good 
houses,  and  the  rest  of  the  town  is  very  meanly 
[built.  It  has,  however,  a planted  promenade; 
and  the  surrounding  country  is  fertile  and  popu- 
lous. Yvetot  is  the  scat  of  courts  of  primary 
jurisdiction  And  commerce,  a chamber  of  manu- 
factures, mid  has  manufactures  of  lineu  and  cotton 
cloths,  cotton  velvet,  handkerchiefs,  hosiery,  cut- 
lery. and  hardware.  It  has  also  a considerable 
trade  in  corn  and  sheep. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  13th  century,  the 
Spanish,  Italian,  and  other  merchants  iiw.il  to 
proceed  from  Harfleur  to  Yvetot,  where  they  con- 
ducted their  chief  mercantile  transactions  with 
the  French;  and,  perhaps  in  the  view'  of  encou- 
raging commerce,  the  fief  of  Yvetot  was  declare* I, 
in  1370,  free  of  all  feudal  sendee  to  the  French 
crown.  Its  lords  soon  afterwards  coined  their  own 
money,  and  assumed  the  title  of  king.  The  ex- 
ploits of  one  of  these  petty  monarch*  form  the 
subject  of  one  of  Berangers  charming  songs. 
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^AANDAM,  improperly  SAARDAM,  a town  of 
N.  Holland,  on  the  Zaan,  a tributary  of  the 
Y,  by  which  It  is  divided  into  E.  and  \V.  Zaan- 
dam,  44  m.  NW.  Amsterdam.  Pop.  11,778  in 
1861.  The  town  is  excessively  trim,  quiet,  mid 
minutely  clean.  The  streets  are  paved  with 
clinkers,  and  daily  washed ; the  houses  are  built 
of  wood  and  painted  white  and  green,  and  their 
principal  door,  that  of  ceremony,  is  otilv  opened 
at  baptisms,  marriages,  and  funerals.  'I  he  dock- 
yard, in  winch  300  vessels  wen*  formerly  built 
and  repaired  annually,  have  disappeared ; its 
herring  and  whale  fisheries  have  also  vanished ; 
but  its  vast  number  of  windmills  employed  in 
sawing  timber  appear,  with  their  dependent  ope- 
rations, to  give  full  operation  to  the  inhabs. 

At  one  period,  Zaundam  ranked  among  the 
greatest,  naval  arsenals  in  Europe ; but  the  prin- 
cipal celebrity  of  the  arsenal,  and,  indeed,  ol  the 
town,  is  derived  from  the  circumstance  of  Peter 
the  Great  having  wrought  in  it  as  an  ordinary 
ship  carpenter  during  his  visit  to  Holland  in  1697. 
The  hut  which  he  occupied  is  still  kept  up,  and 
lias  been  visited  by  numerous  distinguished  per- 
sonages, including  Napoleon  I.,  and  Alexander, 
emperor  of  Russia. 

ZACATECAS,  a city  of  Mexico,  cap.  of  the 
prov.  of  its  own  name ; in  a narrow  valley,  290  m. 
NW.  Mexico.  Pop.  24,300  in  1857.  At  a dis- 
tance, its  numerous  churches  anil  convents  give 
the  town  a fine  appearance,  and  it  has  many  ex- 
cellent houses ; but  its  streets  are  narrow  mid 


filthy.  Its  markets  appear  to  be  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  fish,  fruits,  vegetables,  dc.  Gunpowder 
and  some  cotton  fabrics  arc  manufactured  here ; 
and  Zacatecas  is  next  to  Gumiaxuato,  the  princi- 
pal mining  city,  and  one  of  the  chief  mints  in 
Mexico.  In  the  latter  establishment  300  people 
are  constantly  employed.  The  prov.  Zacatecas  is 
one  of  the  richest  mining  provinces  in  America. 
As  a mining  district,  it  differs  materially  from 
Gunnaxuato,  for  in  lieu  of  one  great  mother  vein, 
it  has  three  lodes  nearly  equal  in  importance,  with 
many  inferior  lodes;  upon  all  which  nearly  3,000 
pita  or  shafts  have  been  opened.  N.  and  E.  of 
Zacatecas,  the  country  is  divided  into  vast  breed- 
ing estates,  and  is  very  thinly  peopled.  The  state, 
has  no  manufactures,  except  those  of  the  cap.  and 
a few  in  Aguas  Calientes ; the  pop.  living  by 
mining  and  rural  industry. 

ZAFRA  (an.  Segeda),  a town  of  Spain,  in  Es- 
tremadum,  prov.  lladajoz,  40  m.  SE,  Radnjoz,  on 
the  railway  between  it  and  Seville.  Pop.  5,965 
in  1857.  The  town  is  regularly  built,  and  lias  two 
squares  surrounded  with  arcades,  and  many  houses 
of  a superior  class.  Among  the  latter  is  the  mag- 
nificent residence  of  the  dukes  of  Medina  Cell. 
The  collegiate  church  is  also  a tine  edifice,  and 
several  other  churches  are  richly  adorned.  This 
town  had  formerly  manufactures  of  gloves  and 
jjcwellcrj';  but  these  have  decayed,  and  earthen- 
ware and  leather  arc  now  the  principal  articles 
made  at  Znfra.  It  was  taken  from  the  Moors  by 
j Ferdinand  111.  iu  1240. 
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ZAMORA,  a city  of  Spaiu.  in  Leon.  cap.  prov. ! 
of  iu  own  name,  near  the  confine*  of  Portugal,  on  ] 
the  L>otir<',  lien'  eroded  by  an  ancient  atone  bridge, 
34  ni.  NNW.  Nahuminca,  on  the  railway  from 
Madrid  to  Vigo.  Fop.  9,581  in  1»37.  It*  forti- 
fications are  of  considerable  extent,  and  enclose 
upward*  of  20  churches,  16  convents,  3 hospital*, 
infantry  and  cavalry  barracks,  a court-house, 
public  granary,  and  bishop's  palace.  Without  the 
walls  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  castle.  The 
inhabitant*  manufacture  hats,  serge*,  leather,  li-  > 
ipieurs,  and  gunpowder,  and  have  several  dyeing- 
house*.  The  city,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  ancient  Seuticu,  derives  its  modem  name  from 
the  turquoise*  found  iu  its  vicinity,  for  which 
y.amoru  is  the  Moorish  term.  Alphouao  the 
Catholic  took  it  from  the  Moors  iu  74X,  but  it 
was  retaken  by  the  latter  in  9h5.  Kerdinaud  the 
(treat  finally  annexed  it  to  Castile  in  1098,  and  it 
was  the  seat  of  the  Cortes  in  1297  and  1302. 

ZANESVILLE,  a town  of  the  U.  State*,  in 
Ohio,  cap.  co.  Muskingum,  on  the  Muskingum 
river,  4H  m.  K.  Columbus.  Fop.  12,751  in  1X60. 
'Hie  falls  in  the  river  here  have  made  Zanesville 
the  scat  of  many  tlour,  paper,  ami  saw  mills, 
some  iron-foundries,  and  cotton-factories.  It  has 
an  Athcmeum,  and  several  other  schools.  Two 
hriilges  connect  with  the  town  with  the  village  of 
Fntnatn  opposite ; and  it  has  water  communica- 
tion with  both  New  York  and  New  Orleans;  from 
either  of  which  steam -boat*  ascend  to  Zanesville. 

ZANTK  (an.  Zto-ynrAi**),  one  of  the  Ionian 
I-dniid*  (which  see),  of  which  it  is  the  third  in 
|M*int  of  magnitude  and  importance,  about  10  m.  | 
off  the  W.  coast  of  the  More*,  its  can.  being  in  lat.  i 
37°  47'  17"  N.,  long.  20°  64’  32"  K.  It  is  of  a 
somewhat  oblong  shajo;  greatest  length  NNV.  to  I 
ML  about  20  m. ; greatest  breadth,  10  m.  Area,  1 
161  »q.  m.;  |H>n.  39,693  in  1X61.  The  bland  is 
mostly  mountainous,  |»articularly  its  W.  portion,  I 
where  several  summits  rise  to  the  height  of  1,300  | 
ft. ; but  on  the  K.  aide,  behind  the  town  of  Ztinte,  i 
is  an  extensive  and  fertile  vale,  so  covered  with  j 
currant  bushes  ( Vifu  Curinthiaca), olive  trees,  and  i 
cypresses,  as  to  entitle  the  island  now',  as  of  old, 
to  the  epithet  of  * woody.’ 

* Jam  medio  apparot  flucto  nemorosa  Zacynthos.* 
Aiucrid,  lit.  270. 

About  9,000,000  lb.  of  currants  arc  annually 
produced  in  this  fertile  vale.  They  are  accounted 
{sitter  than  those  of  Cephalonia,  hut  inferior  to  j 
those  of  the  Murea.  They  are  gathered  in  Aug., 
and  spread  out  to  dry  for  three  weeks;  and  for 
this  purpose  a plot  of  ground  is  levelled  ami  kept 
dry  liefore  every  house  in  the  valley.  Much  de- 
pends  ujxm  the  process  of  drying : a shower  of 
rain  will  sometimes  diminish  the  value  of  the  nr-  | 
tide  by  one  third,  ami  a second  entirely  ruin  the  ' 
crop.  The  learned  traveller,  Dr.  (/handler,  has 
given  the  following  details  with  respect  to  the  i 
treatment  of  currants,  which  may  lx-  worth  quo- 
ting (Travels  in  (ireece,  cap.  79) : — 4 When  dried 
l>v  the  sun  amt  air,  they  are  transported  to  the  t 
city  on  horse*  and  mule*,  guarded  by  armed  |>ea-  • 
sauts : ami  poured  down  a hole  into  magazines, 
where  they  cake  together.  When  about  to  be  j 
shipped,  the  fruit  is  dug  up  with  iron  crows,  and  1 
stumped  into  cask*  by  men  with  hare  leg*  and  i 
foot.  In  the  ship*  it  sweats,  and,  a*  we  experi-  j 
diced,  often  tills  the  vessel  with  a stench  scarcely  j 
tolerable.  The  islanders  believe  it  is  purchased  ; 
to  he  used  in  dyeing,  and  in  general  are  ignorant  of  j 
t tie  many  dishes  ol  which  currant*  are  an  ingre-  j 
diont.’  The  honey,  oil,  and  wine  of  the  island  are  I 
much  esteemed;  of  the  latter  no  fewer  than  40 
different  sort*  are  said  to  be  made.  Oranges,  j 


lemon*,  and  citron*  are  also  exported,  and  ahont 
40,000  barrels  of  salt  arc  annually  produced  from 
the  salt  works  of  the  island.  The  pitch  wells, 
visited  nnd  described  by  Herodotus  fjv.  195).  are 
situated  toward*  the  S.  extremity  of  the  Island,  in 
a small  plain.  open  on  one  side  to  the  sea.  but 
elsewhere  circumscribed  by  hill  range*.  It  is, 
partly  at  least,  of  volcanic  formation,  and  occa- 
sionally suffers  from  earthquakes,  one  of  which, 
in  1846  (Ckt.  30)  committed  the  most  extensive 
ravages.  In  the  wells,  a dark  substance  is  con- 
tinually forcing  itself  from  the  bottom  through 
the  water,  boiling  up  in  large  globules,  which 
hurst  when  they  come  to  the  surface.  The  pitch 
is  collected  with  large  spoon-like  implement*:  the 
average  annual  produce  is  about  100  barrels,  used 
for  smearing  ships’  bottoms. 

The  town  of  Zante,  on  the  E.  shore  of  the 
island,  is  the  largest  in  the  Ionian  islands,  having 
alMHit  2o,000  inhalis.  It  stands  partly  on  the 
level  shore,  and  partly  on  some  acclivities,  one  of 
which  is  crowned  by  its  citadel,  anciently  called 
P$oph*$,  founded  hv  the  Arcadian  Zacynthus. 
The  town,  which  is  well  kept  and  clean,  is  sup- 
plied writh  water  by  an  aqueduct  constructed  by 
the  British  government.  The  reflection  of  the 
sun  renders  it  extremely  hot  in  summer,  though 
the  heat  is  a good  deal  moderated  by  the  action  of 
the  sea-breeze,  which  blows  during  the  day.  The 
hnrltour  is  capacious,  and  protected  from  NE. 
wind*  by  a mole,  at  the  extremity  of  which  a 
lighthouse  is  erected.  Ships  anchor  opposite  the 
town,  at  from  500  to  1,000  yards  distance,  in  from 
12  to  15  fathoms  water.  Zaute  is  the  see  of  a Greek 
protopApns,  and  of  a Horn.  Gath,  bishop,  and  bo* 
numerous  churches,  two  synagogue*,  a lazaretto, 
and  a lyeeuro  ; with  some  manufacture*  of  linen, 
cotton,  aud  woollen  stuffs,  liqueurs,  soap,  and 
jewellery.  This  town  suffered  severely  from  the 
earthquake  already  alluded  to. 

At  the  time  of  the  Feloponnesian  war,  Zacyn- 
thus  belonged  to  Athens  : it  was  at  an  after  period 
alternately  a possession  of  the  Macedonian*  and 
the  Romans.  Several  curious  antiquities  have 
been  discovered  in  the  island,  and  it  has  been  *u|»- 
poaed  that  the  remains  of  Cicero  were  deposited  in 
a tomb  discovered  here  in  1544. 

ZANZIBAR,  a small  island  on  the  E.  coast  of 
Africa,  opposite  to  Zanguebar,  from  which  it  is 
distant  only  aliout  20  m.  the  town  of  the  same 
name,  on  its  W.  side,  being  in  lat.  6°  3'  15" 
hmg.  39°  10'  E.  It  is  about  46  m.  in  length  fn»ra 
N.  to  S.  by  alsnit  15  m.  in  breadth.  Fop.  cstirn. 
at  250,000.  'Die  W.  coast  i*  low,  and  in  part* 
marshy;  but  the  coast  is  bold  aud  well  wooded. 
There  are  numerous  harbours  between  the  island 
and  the  mainland,  formed  by  smaller  islands  and 
reefs,  which  are  safe  and  not  difficult  of  access. 
The  anchorage  opjKwite  to  the  town  is  nt  once 
secure  and  capacious.  The  island  is  well  watered, 
producing  considerable  quantities  of  excellent 
sugar,  with  rice  nnd  other  grains;  and  provisions 
and  fniits  of  all  sorla  are  abun  laut  and  cheap. 
Though  the  hills  in  the  interior  are  not  sufficiently 
high  to  interrupt  the  course  of  the  sea  breeze,  the 
island  is  hut  indifferently  healthy,  at  least  to 
Euroj leans.  The  inhalis.  are  mostly  of  Arab  ex- 
traction, and  profess  the  Mahommedan  religion, 
'fhe  island  l>elongs  to  the  Imaum  of  Mu.«CAt,  who 
occasionally  resides  upon  it.  The  town  is  built  in 
the  Arabian  style,  and  is  defended  by  a castle, 
which,  however,  is  of  little  strength. 

Zanzibar  is  the  centre  of  a considerable  com- 
merce, with  the  op|Mi*ite  coast  of  the  continent, 
Madagascar,  India,  and  Arabia.  The  export* 
comprise  gums,  ivory,  antimony,  blue  vitriol, 
cocoa-nut  oil,  hides,  horns,  and  sugar.  Formerly 
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slaves  Were  a princijtal  article  of  export.  Fancy 
shells  are  also  exported,  ami  the  shell  known  in 
commerce  by  the  uame  of  the  bull-mouth , having 
been  used  in  the  manufacture  of  imitation  cameos, 
was  extensively  imported  into  Great  Britain  while 
these  articles  were  in  fashion;  but  since  the  de- 
mand for  them  has  fallen  off.  the  value  of  the 
shell  and  the  quantity  imported  have  proportion- 
ally declined.  The  imports  comprise  amis,  gun- 
powder, cutlery,  coarse  cotton  stuffs,  beads,  wire, 
and  iron.  Small  vessels  of  about  200  tons  burden, 
called  dows,  are  built  on  the  island. 

ZARA  (an.  Jadera),  the  cap.  of  Dalmatia,  circ. 
of  same  name  on  the  Adriatic,  opposite  the  island 
I’gliano.  150  m.  SE.  Venice.  Pop.  8,245  in  1858. 
The  town  stands  on  a small  peninsula,  and  is  for- 
tified with  bastioned  walls  and  several  outworks. 
It  has  many  good  private  dwellings,  but  its  streets 
are  narrow  and  ill-drained,  and  it  suffers  from  a 1 
deficiency  of  water.  It  lias  a cathedral  and  seve-  ' 
nil  other  churches.  10  convents,  a naval  and  rnili-  I 
tary  arsenal,  and  a theatre;  with  a lvceum,  gym- 
nasium, episcopal  seminary,  many  inferior  schools, 
and  a museum  of  antiquities.  Its  harbour  is  spa- 
cious,  but  exposed  to  N.  winds,  which  sometimes 
blow  with  tremendous  violence.  The  coasting 
trade  and  fisheries  employ  most  part  of  the  inhabs., 
and  a great  number  of  vessels  arc  owned  in  the 
port.  The  manufacture  of  roiunjlio  is  almost  the 
only  other  branch  of  industry  carried  on,  ami  that 
at  present  to  a very  Limited  extent.  Zara  is  an 
archbishop's  see.  the  residence  ofr^  general  com- 
mandant, and  the  seat  of  all  the  superior  provin- 
cial courts  of  Dalmatia.  Without  its  walls  an*  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  aqueduct ; but,  with  this  ex- 
ception, few  other  Roman  antiquities  exist  in 
Zara,  in  consequence  of  their  having  been  mostly 
employed  in  the  building  of  the  fortifications. 

ZEALAND,  the  largest  and  most  important  of 
the  Danish  islands,  being  that  on  which  Copen- 
hagen is  situated.  It  lies  mostly  between  the 
5oth  and  56th  degs.  of  N.  lar.,  ami  long.  11°  and 
12°  4U'  E.,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Ilnitic,  being 
separated  from  Sweden  by  the  Sound,  and  from 
Funeo  and  Langelnnd  by  the  Great  Belt.  Area, 
2,830  sq.  m.  Pop.  500,510  in  1860.  Like  the 
rest  of  the  Danish  islands,  it  is  fiat,  or  at  most 
gently  undulating,  and  is  in  parts  intersected  by 
canals.  The  climate  is  mild,  and  similar  to  that 
of  the  $.  of  Scotland.  It  is  well  cultivated,  and 
is  exceedingly  fertile,  producing  grain  of  all 
sorts,  especially  rye,  barley,  oats,  and  wheat.  The 
pastures  are  excellent,  and  the  island  is  cele- 
brated for  its  breed  of  horses.  It  is  also  well 
stocked  with  cattle  and  sheep.  Wood  is  plenti- 
ful,  except  in  the  middle  of  t lie  island,  where  turf  j 
is  used  for  fuel.  It  is  studded  with  cottages,  j 
farms,  and  country-houses;  bearing  a greater 
resemblance  to  England  than  is  exhibited  by 
most  continental  districts.  It  is  also  the  prin- 
cipal seat  of  the  manufactures  and  trade  of 
Denmark.  It  is  subdivided  into  5 bailiwicks, 
ami  is  governed  by  a grand-bailiff;  it  forms,  of 
itself,  a separate  ecclesiastical  superintendency. 

ZEALAND  (NEW),  a range  of  three  princi- 
pal and  some  smaller  islands  in  the  S.  Pacific 
Ocean,  belonging  to  the  Australasian  group, 
and  forming  a British  colony.  The  range  ex- 
tends in  a curved  line,  between  35°  ami  -IT0  S. 
lat.,  and  166°  and  179°  E.  long.,  about  19°  E.  of 
Australia  and  Van  Diemen's  Land,  being  the 
land  nearest  to  the  antipodes  of  Great  Britain. 
The  principal  islands  are,  from  their  position, 
called  the  North,  the  Middle,  and  the  South,  or 
Stewart’s  Island.  The  first  two,  which  are  by  far 
the  largest,  are  separated  by  the  narrow  channel 
called  Cook*  .Strait,  in  about  the -list  cleg,  of  S. 
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r lat. ; the  southern  being  separated  from  the 
! middle  island  by  a similar  strait,  in  about  the 
j 47th  deg.  S.  Inti  The  length  of  the  curved  line 
extending  through  the  three  islands,  from  the 
N.  to  the  S.  Cape,  is  about  900  m.,  the  two  largest 
being  of  great  length  as  compared  with  their 
breadth.  The  area  of  the  country  is  estimated  at 
122,000  square  miles,  or  nearly  80  million  acres, 
two-thirds  of  which  are  fitted  for  agriculture  and 
grazing.  The  North  Island  contains  about  31, 
and  the  Middle  Island  about  46,000,000  acres. 
Stewart’s  Island,  uninhabited — and,  as  many 
think,  uninhabitable — contains  about  1,000,000 
acres. 

The  population  of  New  Zealand,  according  to 
the  census  of  Dec.,  1861,  is  given  in  the  following 
table : — 


PmtofM 

M»l-« 

Fcmftle* 

Total 

Auckland  .... 

13,494 

10,926 

24,420 

Taranaki  .... 

1,169 

875 

2,044 

Wellington  . . . 

6,696 

6,9-m 

12,566 

Hawke’s  Hay  . . 

1 ,667 

914 

2,«11 

Nelson 

6.33  7 

4,615 

9,952 

Marlborough  . . 

1,603 

796 

2,299 

Canterbury  . . . 

8,939 

7.101 

16,040 

t >tago 

27,161 

6,002 

30,1  Cl 

Southland  . . . 

1,107 

713 

1,820 

Total  . . 

64,062 

37,912 

101,915 

The  estimated  total  population  of  New  Zealand, 
calculated  after  the  returns  of  the  Registrar-Gene- 
ral. amounted  to  125,812,  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1863,  of  which  number  there  were  79,680  males 
and  46,132  females.  The  British  troops  stationed 
in  the  colony  and  their  families  were  not  included 
in  these  returns.  The  increase  of  population  in  3 
years  had  been  nearly  72  per  cent. 

New  Zealand,  like  the  majority  of  the  S.  Sea 
Islands,  is  of  volcanic  origin.  A chain  of  lofty 
mountains  occupies  the  centre  of  the  Middle 
Island  through  its  whole  length,  extending  also 
through  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  N. 
Island.  The  mountains  on  both  sides  slope  gra- 
dually towards  the  sea,  leaving  on  both  sides  a 
largo  extent  of  shelving  forest,  plain,  and  marsh 
lands.  Here  and  there  along  the  line  of  the  Cor- 
dillera several  high  summits,  overtopping  the 
rest,  rise  into  the  region  of  perpetual  snow. 
There  are  likewise  several  subordinate  ranges  of 
hills,  and  some  detached  outlying  mountains  of 
large  dimensions.  A few  of  the  mountains  are 
barren,  or  clothed  with  fern ; but  by  far  the  greater 
number  are  covered,  up  to  the  range  of  perpetual 
snow,  by  magnificent  limber  trees.  There  are 
some  pretty  extensive  plateaus,  or  tracts  of  table 
land.  The  country  is  extremely  well  watered ; a 
great  number  of  streams,  affording  an  unlimited 
command  of  water  power,  descend  from  the  central 
chain  on  both  sides.  Few  of  the  larger  rivers 
have  been  surveyed  to  any  great  distance,  but  the 
Waikato  and  others  are  of  considerable  size  and 
length.  There  are  numerous  lakes.  The  shores 
are  in  parts  iron-bound  and  dangerous : but  all  the 
islands,  and  more  particularly  the  N.,  have  mam- 
excellent  bays  and  harbours. 

Among  the  mineral  productions  are  gold, 
copper,  iron,  and  coal.  The  gold-diggings  are  in 
Auckland,  Nelson,  and  Otago.  Those  of  Auckland 
arc  not  very  productive.  The  Nelson  diggings 
yield  gold  to  the  value  of  2,000/.  a week.  Mineral 
stores  of  immense  extent  are  believed  to  be  in 
existence  not  far  below  the  soil  in  various  pans 
of  New  Zealand.  The  total  quantity  of  gold  ex- 
ported from  New  Zealand  from  April  1,  1857.  to 
September  30.  1863,  amounted  to  1,130,763  ox., 
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of  the  value  of  4,377,70 &L  Coal  lias  been  found 
und  wrought  to  some  extent  at  Nelson,  New  Ply- 
mouth, and  at  other  points  in  both  the  larger 
inlands.  Iron  ore  is  abundant,  which  also  is 
atlirmed  to  be  the  case  with  copper,  manganese, 
and  other  metals;  and  pumice-stone,  sulphur, 
whin  stone,  limestone,  slate,  marble,  fullers'  earth, 
and  clay  for  brick-burning  are  met  with  in  the 
greatest  profusion.  There  arc  some  active  vol- 
canoes: and  in  the  N.  Island  arc  various  cavities, 
which  appear  to  be  extinct  craters,  in  the  vicinity 
of  whieii  numerous  hot  springs  are  inct  with : 
some  of  these,  as  they  rise  to  the  boiling  point, 
are  used  by  the  natives  for  cooking.  Mount  Eg- 
tnont,  an  extinct  volcano,  in  the  S\V.  portion  of 
the  Northern  Island,  near  the  N.  entrance  to 
Cook’s  Straits,  is  said  to  be  8,H40  feet  in  height. 

The  climate  is  temperate,  bearing  a considerable 
analogy  to  that  of  France  and  the  S.  of  England.  . 
The  country  is  free  from  the  oppressive  heats  that  | 
prevail  at  mid-day  in  Sydney ; and,  what  is  of 
greater  importance,  it  is  not  subject  to  the  long- 
continued  droughts  that  afflict  the  Australian 
continent.  Hut  it  is  subject  to  severe  storms  and 
hurricanes.  Strong  winds,  principally  from  the 
N E.  or  S\\\,  always  occur  at  changes  of  the  moon, 
frequently  bringing  rain,  particularly  in  the  winter 
months.  ’ In  the  interior,  the  weather  is  colder, 
but  more  equable  than  on  the  coast.  The  climate 
appears  to  lie  generally  salubrious,  and  favour- 
able to  longevity;  the  prevalent  diseases  are 
mostly  those  which  have  been  introduced  by 
European*,  though  in  some  situations  the  natives 
suffer  from  scrofulous  and  glandular  affections. 

The  following  comparison  has  been  made  l»e- 
tween  the  climate  of  London  and  that  of  Welling- 
ton, nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  group : — 


London 

Wellington 

Mean  Annual  Temperature 

AO-39 

M-AO 

Mean  of  Winter 

awa 

48-85  • 

Moan  of  ( Y>li lent  Month 

37-30 

44  05 

Mean  of  Hottest  Month  . 

t>.‘V43 

64-25 

Avenge  Number  of  Days  on  ) 
which  Rain  falls  . . j 

178* 

128- 

Mean  Annual  Quantity  of ) 

24-80 

28-73  | 

Rain  in  Inches  . . j 

The  country  presents  the  aspect  of  perpetual  j 
vegetation,  most  of  its  indigenous  vegetable  pro- 
ducts being  evergreens?  and  the  soil,  which,  in  f 
most  of  the  valleys  hitherto  explored,  is  a deep 
loam,  or  vegetable  mould  of  great  fertility,  is  well 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  nearly  all  the  useful 
vegetables  of  Europe,  New  Zealand  has  neither 
n tropical  climate,  nor  is  it  a land  in  which  edible 
vegetables  and  fruits,  indigenous  to  such  regions, 
grow  and  flourish  spontaneously  ami  abundantly : 
and  it  has  no  native  animals  adapted  for  the  food 
of  man,  and  easily  obtainable  by  the  chase.  The 
inlands  are,  at  present,  in  great  measure,  unculti- 
vated wastes,  consisting  of  mountains  covered  j 
w ith  dense  forests,  of  plains  and  undulating  j 
grounds,  sometimes  heavily  timbered,  and  some- 
times overrun  with  fern  and  scrub,  and  of  swamps 
and  marshes,  covered  with  rushes  and  flax ; but  it  ! 
has  comparatively  few  open  spaces  of  grass-land  I 
for  tillage  or  pasturage,  or  of  downs  and  hills  for  [ 
sheep.  In  many  vast  tracts  there  are  no  living 
animals,  wild  or  domestic,  to  lie  seen;  and  what- 
ever is 'produced  for  the  food  of  the  pop,,  whether 
of  grata  from  arable  land,  or  of  stoc'i  from  pasture, 
orofflsh  from  the  sea,  must  lie  the  result  of  con- 
siderable labour,  care,  and  expense. 

When  once  cleared,  the  soil  is  generally  of  a 
superior  description,  and  suitable  to  all  sorts  of 
husbandry  practised  iu  Britain.  The  dry,  alluvial,  | 


and  heavily  timbered  tracts  are  the  most  fertile  ; 
and  the  swampy  tracts,  especially  if  they  be 
covered  with  flax,  are  also,  when  drained,  ex- 
tremely productive.  The  dry  upland  grounds,  if 
they  Ik?  well  covered  with  luxuriant  fern  and 
scrub,  are  said  to  be,  in  most  localities,  of  a fair 
average  fertility;  but  where  the  fern  is  short  and 
stunted,  the  soil  is  decidedly  inferior.  Where  the 
sides  of  the  mountains  are  well  wooded  the  soil  is 
generally  good ; hut,  except  where  the  slopes  are 
formed  into  terraces,  it  is  apt  to  be  washed  down 
on  the  trees  being  felled  and  their  roots  rotted. 
The  soil  of  the  purely  volcanic  districts  depends 
on  the  extent  to  which  the  surface  matter  is  de- 
composed; in  some  parts  it  is  very  fertile. 

< i rain  of  all  kinds,  fruits,  and  vegetables  grow 
luxuriantly.  Potatoes,  originally  introduced  by 
Captain  Cook,  now  form  the  principal  food  of  the 
natives.  Two  crops  are  annually  obtained  from 
the  same  ground.  The  subjoined  table  shows  flic 
extent  of  land  under  crop,  in  the  possession  of 
Europeans,  at  the  commencement  of  1861. 


Description  of  Crop 

Lund  under 
Crop 

Acre# 

Wheat 

13,709 

Ilnrley  ..... 

3,017 

Oats 

12,49*1 

Maize 

353 

Potatoes  

6,574 

Sown  Grans  .... 

98.061 

Garden  or  Orchard 

3.932 

Other  Crepe  .... 

8,864 

T„tni  / Cultivated  . 

Total  i Fenced  . . 

141,007 

235,561 

Timber,  of  which  the  supply  is  all  but  inex- 
haustible, has  already  become,  and.  no  doubt,  will 
continue  to  be.  an  important  article  of  export  to 
Sydney  and  other  places.  The  trees,  which  are 
principally  of  the  pine  sjieciea,  sometimes  attain 
to  an  extraordinary  size.  A tree,  of  the  variety 
called  k<inry  pine,  cut  and  shipped  recently,  mea- 
sured 150  ll  in  length,  and  25  ft.  in  circ.  at  the 
base.  A species  of  gum  exudes  copiously  from 
the  stum|>s  of  these  trees  when  cut  down.  It, 
hardens  in  the  air,  and  being  oollected  by  the 
natives  is  exported  as  an  article  of  merchandise. 
This  tree  is  only  found  in  perfection  in  the  N. 
parts  of  the  N.  island,  and  the  ground  on  which  it 
grows  is  quite  unsuitable  for  cultivation.  The 
kahihatea , or  white  gum,  and  other  varieties,  are 
found  in  the  greatest  perfection  in  the  middle  and 
southern  islands.  There  are  a great  many  woods 
suitable  for  furniture  and  fancy  work.  Some  of 
these  are  finely  grained,  and  may  probably  bear 
the  cost  of  a voyage  to  England. 

Flax  is  one  of  the  principal  products  of  the 
colony.  It  is  obtained  from  the  leaves  and  not 
from  the  stem  of  the  Pharmium  tenor,  an  in- 
digenous plant,  found  in  the  greatest  abundance 
in  the  marshes  of  the  larger  islands.  The  best 
varieties  are  distinguished  by  the  length,  tough- 
ness, and  flexibility  of  the  fibre.  Much  difference 
of  opinion  has,  however,  prevailed  in  regard  to  its 
quality,  and  the  imports  into  England  have  not 
sold  well;  but  this  has  been  ascribed  partly  to 
an  inferior  variety  having  been  exported,  and 
partly  to  its  defective  pre|»aration,  which  was,  at 
first,  wholly  intrusted  to  the  native  women.  The 
tihore,  or  silky  variety,  is  said  to  be  very  superior, 
and  its  preparation  and  manufacture  are  begin- 
ning to  engross  a larger  share  of  the  attention  of 
the  colonists. 

Except  a few  cattle  and  sheep  in  the  possession 
of  the  missionaries,  uud  a small  number  of  goat*. 
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no  kind  of  live  stock  existed  in  New  Zealand, 
down  to  a very  late  epoch,  except  pigs.  These, 
which  were  introduced  by  Captain  Cook,  have,  from 
the  great  abundance  of  fern  roots,  their  favourite 
food,  multiplied  exceedingly.  They  have  been 
allowed  to  run  wild  by  the  natives,  who  catch 
them  by  means  of  dogs.  The  number  of  each 
kind  of  live  stock,  in  the  possession  of  Europeans, 
in  1860  and  1861,  is  shown  in  the  following 
table 


I860 

1861 

Horses  .... 
Cattle  .... 

Sheep  .... 

Swino  .... 
Coats  .... 

Mules  and  Asses 

10,  Wit* 
106,502 
14*51,374 
40,318 
10,069 
104 

14,012 

137.204 

1,523,324 

40,7:14 

11,707 
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It  is  remarkable  that  when  New  Zealand  was 
first  discovered,  it  had  no  indigenous  mammalia 
whatever ; indeed,  its  only  quadrupeds  were  a few 
species  of  lizards,  which  the  inhabs.  held  in  vene-  ! 
ration  or  terror.  Horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  other  ; 
useful  animals,  have  all  been  imported:  even  the 
dog  and  the  rat  have  been  introduced  by  Euro- 
I >eaus.  A good  many  jiarrotA,  parroquets,  wild 
ducks,  pigeons  of  large  size  and  fino  flavour,  in- 
habit the  forests;  and  poultry  arc  found  to  thrive 
very  well,  though  not  yet  reared  to  anv  great  ex- 
tent Indeed,  almost  the  only  animal  food  used 
by  the  New  Zealanders,  previously  to  the  settle- 
ment of  the  English,  was  the  fish,  which  abound 
round  the  coasts. 

The  soil  and  climate  are  well  suited  to  the 
growth  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  other  useful  animals. 
The  wool  of  New  Zealand  is  of  a very  good 
quality,  and  the  exports  of  it  are  progressively 
increasing,  though  the  want  of  down  lands  and  of 
open  spaces  for  their  pasture  makes  the  increase 
of  sheep  less  rapid  than  in  Australia.  The  weight 
of  the  fleece  Is  greater  here  than  in  NS.  Wales 
and  the  contiguous  settlements.  The  depasturing 
by  sheep  is  said  to  improve  the  quality  of  the 
runs,  the  fern  disappearing,  and  fine  grass  spring- 
ing up  in  its  stead.  Cattle  attain  to  a large  size, 
and  thrive  extremely  well.  The  seas  and  bays 
round  New  Zealand  are  stocked  with  a great  va- 
riety of  excellent  fish,  and  the  country  Is  ex- 
tremely well  situated  for  the  successful  prose- 
cution of  the  S.  whale-fishery.  This  branch  of 
industry  is  carried  on  to  a considerable  extent,  and 
whale-oil  ami  whale-bone  make  prominent  arti- 
cles in  the  list  of  exports.  The  colony  appears 
to  possess  every  facility  for  the  building  of 
shins. 

The  natives,  who  are  called  Maorinnft,  probably 
belong  to  the  Malay  family,  and,  if  so,  are  by  far 
its  best  specimens.  In  general  the  men  are  tall, 
many  individuals  of  the  upper  classes  reaching  the 
height  of  six  feet  and  upwards.  They  are  strung, 
active,  and  almost  uniformly  well-shaped.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  the  forehead  is  retreating  and  nar- 
row, though  rather  wide  at  the  base.  I lair  com- 
monly straight,  but  sometimes  curly,  particularly 
that  of  the  women,  who  are  frequently  handsome. 
Colour  resembles  that  of  a European  gipsy,  but 
varies  in  individuals  from  a dark  chestnut  to  the 
light  tinge  of  an  English  brunette.  Eyes  dark, 
deeply  sunk  and  full  of  vivacity ; the  teeth,  which 
are  white,  even,  and  regular,  last  Wold  age;  the 
features,  though  prominent,  are  regular;  their 
physiognomy  bears  no  sign  of  ferocity,  but  is 
easy,  open,  and  pleasing.  They  make  excellent 
seamen,  in  which  capacity  they  arc  extensively 
known.  Except  occasional  cannibalism  and  in- 
fanticide (both  of  which  have  greatly  decreased  of 
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late  yeare),  they  manifest  fewer  of  the  vices  of 
savages  than  almost  any  other  savage  people. 
Their  manufactures,  when  first  discovered,  were 
but  few,  and  mostly  confined  to  the  furniture  of 
their  huts,  articles  of  dress,  weapons,  and  other 
necessaries.  But  they  prepared  mats  and  other 
articles  in  flax  of  great  beauty,  and  minced  much 
ingenuity  in  carving  and  building  Cannes.  They 
have  an  abundance  of  poetry  of  a lyrical  kind,  in 
a metre  which  appears  to  be  regulated  by  a regard 
to  quantity,  ana  are  passionately  fond  of  music. 
They  have  also  a kind  of  astronomy,  and,  accord- 
ing to  baron  lldgel,  there  is  not  a tree  or  even  a 
weed,  a fish  or  a bird,  in  the  N.  island,  for  which 
the  natives  have  not  a name  universally  known. 
Unlike  most  other  savages,  they  have  evinced 
the  greatest  aptitude  for  acquiring  the  arts,  anil 
the  greatest  desire  to  participate  in  the  advan- 
tages of  civilised  life.  A considerable  proportion 
of  the  natives  are  slaves  to  others,  who  are  them- 
selves dependent,  to  some  extent,  on  certain 
arekees,  or  head  chiefs ; but  the  holders  of  slaves 
appear,  notwithstanding,  to  have  independent 
control  over  their  own  lands,  and  to  dispose  of 
them  at  will,  without  the  consent  of  the  arekee. 
Polygamy  is  practised  by  such  of  the  New  Zea- 
landers as  continue  attached  to  their  ancient  super- 
stition ; but  the  missionaries,  who  have  establish- 
ments in  many  parts  of  the  islands,  have,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  account,  been  eminently  successful 
in  converting  them  to  Christianity.  Schools  also 
have  been  established  in  which  the  natives  are 
instructed  in  the  English  language.  The  total 
number  of  aborigines,  in  each  province  and  dis- 
trict, according  to  the  returns  of  a census  taken 
between  September  1857,  and  September  1858, 
was  as  follows : — 


Province* 

Male* 

Female* 

Auckland  .... 

21,030 

10,560 

Taranaki  /New  Plymouth  . 

1,751 

1,204 

Wellington  .... 

4,539 

3,540 

Hawkes  Bay  .... 

2,044 

1,629 

Nelson 

692 

428 

Canterbury  .... 

949 

289 

Otago 

•2M 

240 

Districts : — 

Stewart’s  Island  & TDmpnke 

11(1 

90 

Chatham  Islands . 

217 

263 

Tot»l  . 

31,667 

24,303 

After  having  made  remarkable  progress  in  all 
the  arts  of  civilization,  and,  unfortunately,  ac- 
quired also  the  art  of  using  guns  and  gunpowder, 
the  natives  engaged  in  sanguinary  warfare  with 
the  European  settlers  at  the  beginning  of  1803, 
and  the  struggle  kept  raging,  with  more  or  less 
intermission,  all  through  the  yean  1863,  1864,  and 
1865. 

New  Zealand  wa9  discovered  by  Tasman  in 
1042,  but  its  extent  and  character  were  not  ascer- 
tained till  the  voyages  of  Cook  in  1769  and  1774. 
From  that  iieriod,  the  coasts  were  occasionally 
visited  bv  wlialers,  and  some  communication  was 
held  with  the  natives;  but  no  permanent  settle- 
ment appears  to  have  been  made  bj'  any  people 
till  about  1815,  when  a missionary  station  was 
established  in  the  Bay  of  Islands,  towards  the  N. 
extremity  of  the  N.  island.  Though  the  right  of 
Great  Britain  to  these  islands  was  recognised  at 
the  general  peace,  no  constituted  authority  was 
placed  over  New  Zealand  till  1833,  when  a resi- 
dent, subordinate  to  the  government  of  New  South 
Wales,  was  sent  hither,  but  with  very  limited 
powers.  Meantime  the  shores  had  become  in- 
fested by  marauding  traders,  run-awav  convicts, 
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and  other  unscrupulous  characters,  who  intro- 
duced a taste  for  anient  spirits,  various  diseases, 
and  much  demoralisation.  These  persons  also 
swindled,  or  attempted  to  swindle,  the  natives 
out  of  large  tracts  of  land,  by  getting  them  to 
subscribe  contracts,  of  the  real  import  of  which 
they  certainly  knew  little  or  nothing,  by  which 
entire  districts  were  conveved  away  for  the 
merest  trifle.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  l>e 
came  necessary  to  establish  a government  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  protect  the  aborigines  and  the 
real  interests  of  the  colonists.  Accordingly  in 
Jan.  1840,  New  Zealand  was  constituted  n colony, 
and  a governor  appointed,  who  immediately  pro- 
claimed, among  other  announcements,  that  nil 
purchases  of  land  would,  in  future,  lie  void  unless 
conducted  through  the  Briti*h  local  government. 
Hut  shortly  before  the  formal  occupation  of  these 
islands,  the  mania  for  simulating  in  land  attained 
to  an  enormous  extent ; and  vast  tracts,  equal,  in 
fact,  to  provinces,  were  acquired  by  a few  indi- 
viduals, belonging  to  the  islands,  to  Sydney,  and 
other  parts.  It  was  not,  therefore,  enough  to  pre- 
vent such  wholesale  acquisitions  in  future.  Jus- 
tice to  the  natives,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  best 
interests  of  the  colony  on  the  other,  made  it  im- 
jteratively  necessary  that  the  grounds  on  which 
the  claims  to  land  were  made  should  be  carefully 
inquired  into;  that  in  all  cases  in  which  the 
natives  had  l>ccii  swindled  the  grants  should  l«e 
cancelled;  anil  that,  when  confirmed,  their  extent 
should  be  limited.  In  consequence  of  these  con- 
siderations, a commission  was  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  the  validity  of  all  claims  to  land  ; and 
the  commissioners  were  instructed  to  recognise 
those  only  which  were  founded  on  fair  and  equi- 
table considerations,  with  the  im|>ortnnt  proviso, 
that  no  claim  for  land,  when  affirmed,  should  be 
allowed  to  a greater  extent  than  2,. WO  acres. 

The  N.  Zealand  Coirqiany,  established  in  1841, 
for  the  promotion  of  colonisation  in  the  islands, 
acquired  in  this  view  a right  to  extensive  tracts 
of  land.  It  had  not,  however,  been  long  esta- 
blished till  dispute*  began  to  arise  between  its 
directors  and  the  government;  and  great  difficul- 
ties were  also  experiences!  in  adjusting  the  rival 
land  claims  of  die  crown,  the  natives,  the  co- 
lonists, and  others.  Hence  the  affairs  of  the  islands 
were  for  n considerable  period  in  the  greatest  con- 
fusion. The  natives  and  the  colonists  went  to 
war.  and  the  real  or  alleged  grievances  of  the  N. 
Zealand  Company  engrossed  a large  share  of  the 
attention  of  parliament.  For  a time,  however, 
these  differences  were  adjusted,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  year  1863  that,  as  above  stated,  a new 
struggle,  fiercer  than  any  preceding  one,  broke 
out  between  the  natives  and  the  European  settlers. 

The  present  form  of  government  for  New  Zea- 
land was  established  by  statute  15  A'  16  Viet., 
cap.  72.  By  that  Act  the  colony  was  divided 
into  six  provinces,  since  increased  to  nine — viz. 
Auckland.  Taranaki.  Wellington,  Otago,  Ifawkes 
Bay,  Marlborough,  Nelson, Canterbury,  and  South- 
land—each  governed  by  a superintendent  and  a 
provincial  council,  consisting  of  not  less  than  9 
members.  These  members  of  council  are  chosen 
by  the  votes  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  different 
provinces,  and  the  qualification  for  members  and 
electors  is  possession  in  the  district  for  which  the 
vote  is  given  of  a freehold  estate  of  the  value  of 
50/.;  or  a leasehold  estate  of  the  annual  value  of 
10/,,  held  upon  a lease  which  at  the  time  of  re- 
gistration has  not  less  than  three  years  to  run ; 
or  being  a householder  within  the  district  of  the 
clear  annual  value  of  10/.,  or  within  the  limits 
of  a tewn  of  the  clear  annual  value  of  54  Aliens 
are  disqualified.  Even*  council  continues  for  four 


years  front  the  day  of  the  return  of  the  writ*, 
unless  dissolved  by  the  governor,  lit'*  superin- 
tendent and  council  of  each  province,  with  cer- 
tain restrictions  specified  in  the  act,  have  the 
power  of  making  such  laws  as  may  be  required 
for  pence  and  order.  Such  laws  are,  however, 
to  be  sent  to  the  governor  for  bis  assent,  and  may 
be  disallowed  within  three  months  after  their 
receipt.  No  laws  have  any  force  until  assented 
to  by  the  governor.  A general  assembly^  con- 
sisting of  the  governor,  a legislative  council,  and 
a house  of  representatives,  is  also  established  by 
Act  15  Ar  16  Viet.,  cap.  72.  Legislative  coun- 
cillors may  hold  tlicir  seats  for  life.  Members  for 
the  house  of  representatives  arc  elected  bv  elec- 
tors possessing  the  same  qualifications  as  th<«c 
who  can  vote  lor  provincial  councillors.  An  elector 
is  also  qualified  to  lie  a member.  The  house  of 
representatives  is  to  consist  of  53  members — sec 
24  Viet.,  cap.  12 — elected  by  43  electoral  districts. 

The  total  revenue  of  the  colony  for  the  years 
1856-62,  and  the  expenditure  for  1862 — former 
years  being  unreported — are  shown  in  the  sub- 
joined statement : — 


Ymi 

Frvrmtc 

F.i|>mdliart 

£ 

£ 

1K.r,G 

1*8.828 

lK,*iK 

341,665 

469,649 

iKflO 

464,788 

1801 

691,464 

isr.a 

1,186,009 

1,613,697 

The  control  of  native  affairs,  and  the  entire 
responsibility  of  dealing  with  questions  of  native 
government,  were  in  1863-64  transferred  from  the 
imperial  to  the  colonial  government. 

The  principal  British  settlements  consist  of 
Auckland,  the  cap.,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  N. 
island,  on  the  S.  side  of  Waitomata  harbour,  lat. 
36°  51'  27"  S„  long.  174°  45'  20r  E. ; Wellington, 
the  cap.  of  the  S.  prov.,  on  the  E.  side  of  Port 
Nicholson,  near  the  S.  extremity  of  the  N.  Island 
in  Cook’s  Straits;  New  Plymouth,  or  Taranaki, 
on  the  K.  coast  of  do.;  Nelson,  at  the  head  of 
Tasman's  Gulf,  N.  shore  of  the  middle  island ; 
Akaroa,  near  the  extremity  of  Banks’s  Peninsula, 
on  the  E.  coast  of  do.  A*  settlement  established 
nt  Otago,  on  the  SE.  coast  of  the  middle  island, 
is  patronised  by  the  Scotch  Free  Church;  and 
a settlement  entitled  New  Canterbury,  has  been 
founded  under  the  patronage  of  the  leaders  of  the 
established  church.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
much  judgment  has  been  displayed  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  majority  of  these  sites.  At  Auckland 
there  is  no  good  landing  place  even  for  small 
vessels,  and  the  water  in-shore  being  shoal,  ships 
load  and  unload  with  difficulty.  It  is  stated  by 
Mr.  Southey  (Treatise  on  Colonial  Wools,  p.  145), 
that  a ship  laden  with  coal,  of  which  the  inhab. 
were  at  the  time  in  want,  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  |»ort  from  there  being  no  chance  of  her  being 
able  to  discharge  her  cargo  within  anything  like 
a reasonable  time.  The  town  is  also  indifferently 
supplied  with  fresh  water,  and  the  country  is  hare 
of  w ood,  and  comparatively  unproductive.  Wel- 
lington is  hemmed  in  by  ranges  of  mountains 
which  in  grcAt  measure  shut  it  out  from  all  com- 
munication with  the  interior,  though  this  dis- 
advantage has  been  in  part  overcome  by  the 
earning  of  good  roads  through  the  ranges  in 
question.  It  is  also  frequently  exposed  to  "heavy 
gales  of  wind;  and  the  water  in-snore  is  so  shal- 
low ns  to  hinder  vessels  of  above  80  or  100  tons 
burden  from  reaching  its  wharfs.  But  despite 
these  serious  drawbacks,  the  town  is  said  to  be 
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in  a thriving  state.  The  situation  of  Nelson  is 
also  objectionable,  being  built  at  the  head  of  a 
deep  bay,  having  a narrow  and  dangerous  en- 
trance. According  to  governor  Grey,  the  harbour 
of  Akaroa  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  colony,  and  he 
farther  says  that  its  soil  and  climate  are  excellent. 
Although  New  Zealand  is  justly  celebrated  for 
the  number  and  excellence  of  its  bays  and  har- 
bours, but  little  sagacity  would  appear  to  have 
been  evinced  by  the  early  settlers  in  profiting  by 
them ; and  it  is  probable  that  the  great  etuporia 
of  the  islands  will  tic  founded  hereafter  in  si- 
tuations more  accessible  and  better  suited  to  ship- 
ping and  navigation. 

The  total  value  of  imports  and  exports  of  the 
colony  was  as  follows  in  the  years  1859-62 : — 


Y«n 

lm  porta 

Export* 

1858 

£ 

1,141,273 

£ 

468,023 

1S-VJ 

1,661,030 

661,484 

I860 

1,648,383 

688,968 

1X»U 

2,493,811 

1,870,247 

1862 

4,626,802 

9,422,734 

The  commercial  intercourse  between  New  Zea- 
land and  the  United  Kingdom  is  shown  in  the 
subjoined  tabular  statement,  which  gives  the  total 
value  of  the  imports  of  merchandise — exclusive 
of  gold  and  specie — from  New  Zealand  into  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  of  the  exports  of  British 
and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures  to  New  Zea- 
land in  each  of  the  years  18G0-63  : — 


Tran 

Import.  from  NVw 
Zrn'anil  into  Iho 
United  Kln«cdutn 

Export*  of  Hotn» 
I'ndofc  ff-itti  the 
I'nlUil  Kingd-im 
to  Nrw  Zealand 

1800 

£ 

446,214 

£ 

669.066 

1861 

611,367 

866,827 

1862 

611.445 

1,221,632 

1803 

740,397 

1,971,438 

The  staple  article  of  import  from  New  Zealand 
into  the  United  Kingdom  is  wool,  of  the  average 
value  of  500,000/.  per  annum.  The  exerts  com- 
prise all  the  ordinary  articles  of  British  manu- 
factures. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  im- 
migrants—the  great  majority  from  the  United 
Kingdom — who  arrived  in  the  colony  in  the  years 
1 860-02 : — 


Province* 

Immigrant* 

1800 

1861 

1062 

Auckland  ... 

2,964 

1,559 

4,036 

Taranaki  , 

38 

27 

11 

Wellington 

378 

192 

200 

Hnwkca  Bay  . 

— 

15 

15 

Nelson  .... 

649 

829 

398 

Canterbury  . 

1,889 

996 

2,973 

Otago  and  Southland 

3,031 

19.221 

26,657 

Total  . 

8.936 

22,339 

34,290 

When  New  Zealand  becomes  reasonably  well- 
|H*opled,  or  has  a pop.  of  one  or  two  millions,  she 
will  probably  be  distinguished  by  her  manufac- 
tures. Her  geographical  position,  temperate  cli- 
mate, and  the  command  of  vast  water  power,  of 
unlimited  supplies  of  coal,  irou,  and  the  useful 
metals,  and  of  timber,  wool,  flax,  and  other  raw 
materials,  give  her  almost  unequalled  advantages 
for  the  successful  prosecution  of  manufacturing 
industry.  Agriculture,  however,  including  therein 
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the  clearing  of  the  land,  mines,  and  fisheries,  but 
especially  the  first,  must  for  a lengthened  period 
be  the  most  advantageous  business  in  which  the 
colonists  can  engage. 

New  Zealand  has  been  erected  into  a bishopric; 
and  it  has  a numerous  body  of  clergymen  of  va- 
rious denominations,  and  of  missionaries. 

ZEITZ,  a town  of  Prussian  Saxony, rag.  Merse- 
burg, cap.  circ.,  on  the  White  Klstcr,  here  crossed 
by  a stone  bridge,  22  m.  \VS\V.  Leipsic,  on  the 
railway  from  Leipsic  to  Gera.  Pop.  14,218  in 
1861,  exclusive  of  a garrison  of  634.  Zeitz  is 
walled,  is  divided  into  an  up|ier  and  lower  town, 
and  has  a cathedral,  and  several  other  churches, 
various  hospitals,  two  castles,  one  of  which  was 
formerly  the  residence  of  its  princes,  but  now 
serves  tor  a house  of  correction,  a gymnasium, 
with  a public  library  of  14,000  vols..  and  manu- 
factures of  cotton  goods,  earthenware,  leather, 
and  shoes;  with  cotton-printing  establishments, 
breweries,  and  distilleries.  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
ordinary'  circle  courts,  of  an  ecclesiastical  board, 
and  otr  a Calvinist  college.  The  gardens  and 
grounds  in  its  vicinity  axe  celebrated  for  their 
neatness,  and  the  attention  bestowed  on  them. 

ZELL,  or  CELLE,  a town  of  Prussia,  distr. 
LUneburg,  on  the  Aller,  where  it  receives  the 
Fuse,  and  on  the  railway  between  Hanover  and 
LUneburg,  22  m.  XE.  the  former.  Pop.  14,139  in 
1861.  The  town  is  well  built  and  paved,  and  lists 
Lutheran,  Calvinist,  ami  1C.  Catholic  churches,  an 
old  castle  once  the  residence  of  the  dukes  of 
LUneburg,  a large  penitentiary,  a medical  college, 
Latin  school,  society  of  agriculture,  ami  a famous 
royal  breeding  stud.  Its  in  ha  be.  manufacture 
linen  cloths,  hosiery,  flannel,  ami  hats,  ami  have 
a brisk  transit  trade  both  by  the  Aller  and  by 
land.  Celle  was  long  the  seat  of  the  high  court  of 
appeal  for  the  former  kingdom  of  Hanover. 

Zell  was  the  residence  during  the  latter  years 
of  her  life,  of  the  unfortunate  Matilda  Queen  of 
Denmark,  and  sister  of  George  I.  of  England; 
and  a monument  to  her  memory  stands  in  the 
palace  garden. 

ZEUBST,  a town  of  N.  Germany,  territory  of 
Anhalt- Dessau,  on  a small  tributary  of  the  Ella*, 
17£  in.  SE.  Magdeburg,  ou  the  railway  from  Mag- 
deburg to  Leipsic.  Pop.  10, 489  in*  1861.  The 
town  is  walled,  and  entered  by  6 gates ; has  an  old 
castle,  several  churches,  one  of  which  is  among 
the  tines t structures  of  its  class  in  Germany,  two 
well-endowed  charitable  institutions,  an  orphan 
I asylum,  a house  of  correction,  amt  a large  school 
termed  the  FrancLiceum.  It  is  the  scat  of  the 
high  court  of  appeal  for  the  Anhalt  and  Schwartz- 
burg  principalities;  and  till  near  the  end  of  last 
j century  it  was  the  residence  of  the  ducal  family  of 
I Anhalt.  It  has  manufactures  of  jewellery  and 
earthenware.  The  Empress  Catherine  il.  of 
Russia  was  a princess  of  Zcrbst. 

ZITTAU,  a town  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony, 
circ.  Bautzen,  on  the  Aiamhiu,  a tributary  of  the 
Neisse,  50  m.  1CSE.  Dresden,  on  the  railway  from 
Dresden  to  Vienna.  Pop.  14,290  in  1861.  The 
t«<wn  is  tolerably  well  built,  and  has  numerous 
churches,  a gymnasium,  public  library  of  13,000 
vola.,  house  of  correction,  and  various  charitable 
institutions.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  linen  manu- 
factures of  Lusatia;  ami  most  of  its  iuliahs.  are 
occupied  in  the  weaving  of  damasks,  ticks,  and 
other  linen  fabrics,  or  of  cotton  and  woollen  cloths ; 
and  in  bleaching,  printing,  carding,  and  other 
auxiliary  occupations.  Zittau  has  also  porcelain 
factories,  paper- mills,  and  breweries,  ami  a large 
trade  in  flax.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  great 
orientalist,  B.  Michaclis. 

ZOMBOK,  a royal  free  town  of  Hungary,  co 
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Haas  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  in  an  extensive  plain 
near  the  Francis  canal,  uniting  the  Danuta  and 
the  Them,  11#  m.  S.  by  E.  Forth  Pop.  28,580 
in  1857.  Zombor  has  several  tine  buildings,  in- 
cluding a co.  hall,  town-house,  several  churches, 
barracks,  and  the  government  offices.  Here,  also, 
is  a Greek  ecclesiastical  seminary,  and  a Homan 
Path,  high  school,  with  some  silk  manufactures, 
and  a considerable  trade  in  com,  wine,  and  cattle. 

Zl’G,  a canton,  lake,  and  town  of  Switzerland, 
in  the  central  pnrt  of  the  Onfcd.  The  canton, 
which  is  the  smallest  in  Switzerland,  is  enclosed 
between  the  ter.  of  Zurich  on  the  X.,  Schwvtzon  the 
K.  and  S„  and  a small  part  of  Lucerne  ami  Aargau 
on  the  \V. ; from  which  last  it  is  separated  by  the  l 
Kcuss.  Area,  86  sq.  m. ; a considerable  jwirt  of 
which  is  occupied  by  the  takes  of  Zug  and  Egeri.  i 
Pop.  19,667  in  1800.  Except  a small  plain  to  the 
N.  of  Zug,  the  surface  is  wholly  mountainous,  hut 
the  mountains  do  not  rise  to  any  great  elevation; 
the  highest,  the  Kosstarg.  on  the  S.  border,  taing 
little  more  than  6,000  ft.  above  the  sen.  Principal 
rivers,  Reus*.  Sihl,  which  forms  the  N E.  boundary, 
and  I/ortz,  which  brings  the  waters  of  the  Egeri 
lake  into  that  of  Zug,  and  forms  also  the  outlet  of 
the  latter  towards  the  Reuss.  The  Lake  of  Zng, 
principally  comprised  in  this  canton,  hut  partly  in 
that  of  Schwrytz,  and  intermediate  in  situation,  as 
in  character,  between  the  Lakes  of  Zurich  and 
Lucerne,  is  about  8J  m.  in  length,  N.  to  S.<by  3 
in.  iu  its  greatest  breadth.  Its  area  has  been  esti- 
mated at  about  10  sq.  m.,  and  the  height  of  its 
surface  above  the  level  of  the  sen,  at  1,385  Eng. 
It.  Its  waters  are  of  a very  dark  blue  colour; 
and  though  near  the  town  of  Zug,  its  depth  ap- 
pears to  he  only  about  200  ft, ; at  its  S.  extremity 
it  is  said  to  exceed  1,200  ft. 

The  tanks  of  the  take  of  Zug  are  well  culti- 
vated, richly  wooded,  and  in  general  sloping,  ex- 
cept on  the  S.  and  SW.  sides,  where  the  Rigid  and 
Hossberg  rise  abruptly  from  the  water’s  edge. 
The  lake  ataunds  with  fish,  the  taking  of  which 
forms  an  ini|*>rtant  occupation  of  the  inhubs,  of  its 
vicinity.  Some  indifferent  wine,  with  cider,  are 
made,  and  considerable  quantities  of  apples  and 
other  fruits  are  grown  for  e-xportntion  ; but  the 
principal  employment  of  the  pop.  is  cattle  breeding. 
A few  silk  and  cotton  fabrics  arc  woven,  cotton 
yam  is  spun,  and  nt  Zug,  Cham,  and  llanr  arc 
some  tanneries  and  paper-mills ; but  the  manu- 
factures of  the  canton  are  comparatively  insig- 
nificant. The  government  is  strictly  democratic. 
The  cantonal  council  is  composed  of  54  deputies, 
elected  for  two  years  by  all  the  male  citizens  of 
the  canton  above  the  age  of  19  years,  who  are  not 
bankrupt,  pauper,  or  under  penal  condemnation. 
This  council  exercises  all  the  ordinary  adminis- 
trative functions.  The  legislative  power  is  exer- 
cised by  the  trip/e  council , composed  of  the  cantonal 
council  and  two  additional  niems.  for  each  deputy, 
chosen,  like  the  deputies,  biennially  by  the  com- 
munes. The  general  assembly  meets  annually  in 
May:  its  lantlumman  or  president  being  taken  al- 
ternately from  the  two  circles  into  which  the 
canton  is  divided.  The  deputies  are  paid  for  their  | 
services,  nt  such  rates  as  can  be  afforded  hv  the 
communes  which  send  them.  The  cl  lief  criminal 
tribunal  consists  of  25  moms.,  and  the  ordinary 
civil  tribunal  of  6 assessors  and  the  tlatnhalle : 
the  latter  tacomes  a final  court  of  opjx'al  by  the 
addition  of  6 memo,  chosen  annually  by  the  can- 
tonal council.  Civil  causes  below  the  umotint  of  i 
12  francs,  misdemeanours,  and  other  matters  of 
minor  importance,  are  decided  by  the  communal  ] 
assemblies  and  tribunals.  There  is  no  tax  of  any  j 
kind  in  the  canton.  The  public  e.\|iciidilurc  of 
the  canton  amounted  to  160,000  francs,  or  4,640/. 
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in  1862.  Zug  furnishes  a contingent  of  250  men 
to  the  army  of  the  Sw  iss  Confed. 

Zug,  the  cap.,  on  the  NE.  side  of  the  lake  of  the 
same  name,  15  m.  S.  Zurich,  on  the  railway  from 
Zurich  to  Lucerne,  had  8,854  inhabitants  in  1860. 
The  town  is  pleasantly  situated,  and  has  several 
good  churches,  to  one  of  which  is  attached  a 
curious  golpotha , containing  many  hundreds  of 
skulls,  each  Labelled  with  the  name  of  its  original 
possessor. 

The  people  of  this  canton  are  of  a German  stock, 
and  for  the  most  part  similar  to  those  of  Schwytz, 
though  less  ignorant  and  superstitious.  They  arc 
all  Rdman  Catholics. 

ZURICH  (CANTON  OF),  a canton  of  Swit- 
zerland, ranking  secoud  iu  the  Confederation,  and 
taing  superior  nlso  in  pop.  and  importance  to 
most  of  the  other  cantons.  It  extends  between 
lab  47°  10'  and  47°  40'  N.,  and  long.  8°  2 O'  and 
9°  E. ; having  E.  Thurgau  and  St.  Gall,  S.  the 
take  of  Zurich  and  the  cant.  Zug,  W.  Aargau, 
and  N.  Schaff hausen  and  Baden,  from  which  it  is 
partly  sejiarated  by  the  Rhine.  Length,  N.  and  S., 
about  80  m. ; greatest  breadth,  25  m.  Area,  685 
sq.  m.  Pop.  267,641  in  I860  ; the  inhata.  are  nearly 
all  Protestants.  Surface  generally  undulating ; 
and,  though  picturesque,  it  presents  none  of  those 
grand  natural  features  which  arrest  the  traveller’* 
attention  in  the  cantons  further  S.  Several  moun- 
tain, or  rather  hill  ranges,  enter  Zurich,  hut  the 
highest  summit,  the  Homli,  near  the  E.  border, 
scarcely  rises  to  3,81)0  ft.  above  the  sea.  After  the 
Rhine,  the  principal  rivers  are  its  tributaries,  the 
Limmnt,  which  drains  the  lake  of  Zurich,  Thur, 
Toss,  and  Sihl,  with  the  Rcuss  forming  a part  of 
the  W.  border.  Of  these,  however,  only  the 
Liminat  is  navigable.  'Die  Greiffen,  famous  for 
its  tine  eels,  and  several  smaller  lakes,  are  in  this 
canton.  Climate  mild  ; the  mean  annual  temp,  at 
Zurich  is  ataut.  48$°  Fah.  Nowhere  in  the  canton 
is  the  ground  perpetually  covered  with  snow ; and 
the  soil  is  in  general  productive.  Agriculture  is 
jiorhaps  tatter  conducted  in  this  than  in  most  other 
parts  of  Switzerland;  manuring  is  well  under- 
stood ; and  irrigation  is  successfully  practised.  An 
English  traveller  says  4 Anywhere  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Zurich,  one  is  stmek  with  the  extra- 
ordinary industry  of  the  iuhabt*. ; and  if  we  learn 
that  a proprietor  here  has  a return  of  10  j»er  cent,, 
we  are  inclined  to  say,  “ he  deserves  it.”  It  is  im- 
possible to  look  nt  a field,  a garden,  a hedge, 
scarcely  even  a tree,  a flower,  or  a vegetable, 
without  perceiving  proofs  of  the  extreme  care  and 
industry  that  are  bestowed  upon  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil.  If,  for  example,  a path  leads  through, 
or  by  the  side  of  a field  of  grain,  the  com  is  not, 
as  in  England,  permitted  to  hang  over  the  path; 
but  is  everywhere  bounded  by  a fence.  It  you 
look  into  a field  towards  evening,  where  there  are 
large  tads  of  cauliflower  «<r  cabbage  you  will  find 
that  every  single  plant  has  been  watered.  In  tlic 
gardens,  which,  around  Zurich,  are  extremely 
large,  the  most  punctilious  can*  is  evinced  ill  regard 
to  the  culture  of  even’  product,' 

The  latauring  classes  iu  this  canton  are  almost 
universally  proprietors  of  the  small  farms  and 
cottages  which  they  cultivate  and  inhabit.  The 
com  grown  is  insufficient  for  the  pop.,  hut  great 
quantities  of  fruit  and  garden  vegetables  are 
raised.  The  vine  is  generally  cultivated.  Hut 
though  improved  the  wine  is  still  very  inferior. 
The  pasture  lands  are  not  extensive;  and  no 
great  quantities  of  farm  stock  are  reared  : a very 
large  breed  of  cattle  is  however  produced  by  n 
cross  between  those  of  this  caulon  ami  those  of 
Schwytz.  Some  iren,  coal,  and  salt, are*  met  with; 
hut  mining  industry  is  nut  of  much  consequence. 
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Zurich  is  one  of  t he  principal  manufacturing 
cantons  of  Switzerland ; its  inhabitants  generally 
dividing  their  attention  between  the  labourers  of 
agriculture  ami  those  of  the  loom.  ‘ I have  sel- 
dom entered,’  says  Dr.  Bowring  (Commercial 
Reports),  ‘ a rural  dwelling  without  finding  one  or 
more  looms  in  it,  employed  in  the  weaving  of  silk 
or  cotton.  If  the  labours  of  the  field  demand  the 
hands  of  the  peasant^  his  wife  or  children  are  oc- 
cupied in  manufacturing  industry.  When  lighter 
toils  suffice  for  the  agricultural  part  of  the  family 
exertions,  the  females  and  the  young  people  re- 
sign the  loom  to  the  father  or  the  brothers.  Tho 
interstices  of  agricultural  labour  are  filled  up  by 
manufacturing  employment;  and  in  more  than 
half  of  the  o)icjrations  of  Zurich  the  farmer  and 
the  weaver  are  united.'  Cotton  and  silk  fabrics 
are  those  principally  produced.  The  silk  fabrics 
consist  of  Florentines,  gros  de  Naples,  marce lines, 
taffetas,  lcvan tines,  handkerchiefs,  crapes,  shawls, 
and  velvets.  Early  in  the  present  century  about 
6,000  looms  were  employed  upon  these  goods ; 
but  since  the  peace  they  have  rapidly  increased. 
The  disturbances  at  Lyons,  in  1X3-1,  were  the 
cause  of  many  Lyons' workmen  settling  in  Zurich. 
The  annual  value  of  the  total  produce  of  the  silk- 
looms  has  been  estimated  at  600,000/.  sterling. 
The  cotton  manufactures  of  Zurich  had  their 
origin  in  the  6th  centurv,  their  two  principal 
seats  being  then,  as  now,  Zurich  and  Winterthur. 
There  are  said  to  be  about  12,000  cotton  weavers 
in  the  canton,  and  4,000  persons  engaged  in  other 
trades  connected  with  the  cotton  manufacture, 
producing  annually  800,000  pieces  of  cotton. 
Cotton  spinning  is  also  extensively  carried  on ; but 
the  other  manufactures  are  not  of  very  great  im- 
portance. The  woollen  trade  does  not  employ 
300  hands,  and  the  linen  manufacture  is  now 
almost  wholly  extinguished.  The  imports  of 
Zurich  mainly  consist  of  cotton  and  cotton  yam, 
woollen  cloths,  colonial  products,  bark,  straw  hats, 
linens,  furs,  glass,  stationer}-;  wheat,  principally 
from  Swabia;  wine,  brandy,  fruits,  tobacco,  fir- 
wood,  raw  silk,  butter  and  cheese,  and  minerals. 
The  exjHMts  are  cotton  cloths,  particularly  Turkey 
reds ; silk  goods,  chiefly  plain  ; machinery,  tanned 
leather,  kirnchwnsscr,  and  sometimes  an  excess  of 
agricultural  produce  to  the  neighbouring  districts. 

The  constitution  of  Zurich  underwent  a great 
change  in  1831.  The  cantonal  assembly,  or  greater 
council,  still  consists,  as  formerly,  of  212  mems. 
but  instead  of  130  being  elected  by  the  grand 
council  itself,  only  33  are  now  so  nominated,  the 
remainder  being  chosen  by  the  different  guilds, 
and  the  pop.  at  Targe.  Every  male  above  the  age 
of  19,  not  a domestic,  a bankrupt,  a recipient  of. 
public  relief,  or  under  penal  condemnation,  has  a 1 
right  to  vote  in  the  election  of  representatives ; J 
citizens  must,  however,  lie  30  years  of  age  to  sit 
in  the  chamber.  The  mems.  of  the  greater  coun-  i 
til  are  elected  for  four  years;  but  half  their  num- 
ber  goes  out  biennially.  By  the  new  constitution, 
the  executive  and  judicial  powers,  formerly  united 
in  the  same  individuals,  are  separated ; the  func- 
tions of  the  former  are  exercised  by  a body  of 
19  mems.  chosen  by  the  greater  council,  and  those 
of  tho  latter  by  a high  court  of  appeal  composed 
of  1 1 mems.,  a criminal  court  of  primary  juris- 
diction in  Zilrich  ami  district  courts.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  council  and  of  the  law  courts  are 
public ; freedom  of  trade  and  of  the  press  is 
guaranteed;  and  each  individual  contributes  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  state  in  proportion  to  his 
income.  The  cantonal  government  compels  a 
general  system  of  insurance  against  fire,  living 
itself  the  insurer.  Public  revenue,  2,862,0*8)  fr.. 
in  1862.  Zurich  has  no  public  debt.  The  canton 
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contributes  3,868  men  to  the  army,  and  77,163  fr. 
a year  to  the  treasury  of  the  Swiss  confederation. 

Zu nidi  (an.  Turirutn),  a town  of  Switzerland, 
cap.  of  the  above  canton,  on  the  Limmat,  at  its 
efflux  from  the  NW.  extremity  of  the  Lake  of 
Zurich,  68*  m.  NE.  Bern,  on  the  railway  from 
Bern  to  St.  Gall.  Pop.  19,768  in  1860.  Zurich 
is  beautifully  situated,  the  river  dividing  it  into 
2 parts,  which  are  connected  by  8 bridges  ; and 
considerable  improvements  are  going  on  in  the 
town.  It  has  some  fine  public  walks,  but  few 
public  buildings  arc  worth  notice.  The  principal 
are  the  cathedral,  a massive  edifice  of  the  10th  or 
11th  century,  in  which  Zwinglius  denounced, 
though  in  comparatively  mild  and  measured 
terms,  the  errors  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  en- 
forced the  principles  of  the  Reformation  ; St.  Peter’s 
church,  ot  which  Lavater  was  die  minister ; the 
town  hall,  a square  edifice,  in  which  the  diet 
meets ; the  old  arsenal,  the  town  library,  a spacious 
edifice,  containing  about  60,000  volumes,  with 
portraits  of  Zwinglius  and  many  of  the  burgo- 
masters of  Zurich,  a bust  of  Lavater  by  Danncckcr, 
a bas-relief  model  of  a great  part  of  Switzerland, 
and  a collection  of  fossils.  In  the  middle  of  the 
Liraitmt  stands  tho  tower  of  Wellcnberg,  formerly 
a state  prison. 

The  principal  manufactures  are  those  of  silk 
and  cotton  goods,  and  numerous  factories  and 
country  houses  stud  the  banks  of  the  lake  in  tho 
environs.  * In  Zurich,’  says  an  English  traveller, 
* it  is  all  work  and  no  play ; there  are  no  amuse- 
ments of  any  kind,  nor  probably  do  the  inhabs. 
feel  the  want  of  them.  There  is  no  theatre ; there 
arc  no  public  concerts ; balls,  in  a canton  where 
leave  to  dance  must  be  asked,  are  out  of  the 
question.  The  put  object  of  the  ZUrichers  is  to 
get  money  : distinction  in  wealth  is  the  chief  dis- 
tinction of  rank  known  in  Zurich.  Literature, 
however,  has  kept  its  place  here ; and  nowhere, 
perhaps,  in  Europe  is  the  study  of  the  classics 
more  general  than  in  this  city.  Here  are  an 
academy  for  theology  and  various  other  branches 
of  philosophy;  another  academy  preparatory  to 
the  former;  an  institution  for  medicine  and  sur- 
gery ; another  for  the  education  of  merchants ; 
an  institution  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  for  the  blind,  the  model  of  which  was 
considered  so  excellent,  that  upon  it  Napoleon 
formed  that  of  Paris ; academies  of  artists  and 
music;  a society  of  public  utility;  and  many 
schools  for  instruction  in  languages  and  for  the 
education  of  the  poor.’  Zurich  was  one  of  the 
earliest  cities  thatjoined  the  Swiss  Confederation; 
and  hero  the  Reformation  in  Switzerland  com- 
menced, under  Zwinglius,  in  1519.  Among  its 
distinguished  natives  have  been  the  two  Gess- 
ners,  Zimmermann,  Fuseli,  Lavater,  Bodmer,  and 
Pestalozzi 

i ZURICH  (LAKE  OF),  one  of  the  principal 
i lakes  of  Switzerland,  in  the  E.  part  of  which  it  is 
situated,  being  bounded  by  the  cantons  of  Zurich, 

1 Schwytz,  and  St.  Gall.  It  curves  in  a semicircular 
j manner,  from  SE.  round  to  NW.  Length,  about 
! 24  m. ; breadth,  varying  to  about  3 in. ; but  at 
Rapperachwyl  it  is  contracted  to  less  than  * m., 
and  is  crossed  there  by  a wooden  bridge.  Area, 
estimated  at  about  23  sq.  m. ; height  above  the 
sea,  1,862  English  ft.  Its  depth  in  some  places 
exceeds  600  ft. ; but  for  several  hundred  yards 
from  its  bank  it  is  (near  Zilrich  at  least)  seldom 
more  than  from  6 to  12  ft.  in  depth.  At  its  SE.  ex- 
tremity it  receives  the  I.inth  canal,  which  brings 
to  it  the  mqierflnoua  waters  of  the  Lake  Wallen- 
stadt;  at  its  NW.  extremity  it  discharges  itself 
by  the  Limmat.  Zurich.  Mcilen,  Knp|»cr*chwyl, 
and  RidiLcnschwvl,  arc  on  its  banks.  This  lake  has 
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none  of  that  savage  sublimity  which  characterises 
most  of  the  Swiss  lakes : its  scenery  is,  in  fact,  com- 
paratively tame.  It  has  been  called  ‘ the  Winan- 
dennere  of  Switzerland.’  The  hills  arouml  it 
scarcely  rise  to  3,000  ft.  above  the  sea,  ami  they 
descend  in  gentle  and  cultivated  sloj>es  to  the 
water’s  e<lgc ; where  the  banks,  from  one  end  of 
the  lake  to  the  other,  arc  studded  with  villages, 
country  houses,  and  other  habitations,  Good 
carriage  roads  run  along  loth  sides  of  this  lake ; 
and  it  is  daily  traversed . by  steamers  between 
Zurich  and  Rappcrsehwyl. 

ZUTPHEN,  a fortified  town  of  the  Netherlands, 
prov.  (tuclderiand,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Yssel, 
crossed  here  by  a stone  bridge,  where  it  is  joined  j 
by  the  liirekel,  15  m.  NE.  Arnhem,  on  the  rail- 
way from  Arnhem  to  Groningen.  Pop.  13,723  in 
1861,  The  town  is  strong  by  its  situation,  and,  i 
though  in  the  midst  of  fens,  is  not  considered  un- 
healthy. It  is  divided  by  the  Birckel  into  an  old 
and  a new  town.  The  principal  church  is  an  old 
and  stately  edifice : the  town-hall,  the  college  of  ] 
deputies,  and  the  palace  of  the  former  counts  of 
Zutphcn,  are  the  other  most  conspicuous  build-  | 
ings.  Here,  also,  is  a Latin  school,  a society  of 
physical  science,  a court  of  primary  jurisdiction, 
manufactures  of  cotton  fabrics,  with  tanneries, 
paper,  and  glue  factories,  oil  and  tlour  mills. 

Zutphcn  was  one  of  the  House  towns.  It  was 
taken  and  pillaged  by  the  Spaniards  in  1572  and 
1533,  but  was  retaken  by  the  trooj*  under  prince 
Maurice  in  16‘Jl.  In  this  siege  the  famous  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  the  flower  of  the  chivalry  of  Eliza- 
beth’s reign,  received  a wound  of  which  he  died  I 
on  the  17th  of  Oct.,  at  the  early  age  of  32. 

ZVORNIK  or  ISYORNIK,  a fortified  town  of 
Bosnia,  cap.  sandjok,  on  the  Drin,  72  m.  WSW.  ■ 
Belgrade.  Pop.  cstim.  at  15,500  in  1862.  The  I 
town  is  situated  on  a rocky  height,  and  has  two  | 
castles,  and  a large  collection  of  mud  houses,  with 
several  mosques,  and  Greek  and  Roman  Catholic 
churches.  It  has  a considerable  trade  in  timber ; 
and  fuel  with  Belgrade  and  Scinlin  ; hut  from  its  J 
lying  out  of  any  groat  road,  it  is  very  seldom  | 
visited  by  travellers  from  W.  Europe. 

ZWICKAU,  a town  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony, ' 
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cap.  dlt  of  its  own  name,  on  the  Muldo,  58  m. 
8\V.  Dresden,  on  the  railway  from  Dresden  to 
Nuremberg.  Pop.  2*2,432  in  1861.  'Hie  town  was 
formerly  strongly  fortified,  and  suffered  repeatedly 
in  flic  wars  of  last  century  between  Austria  and 
Prussia.  Its  principal  buildings  arc  St.  Mary’s 
church,  with  some  fine  paintings  by  Wohlgemuth, 
a lofty  tower,  which  was  often  Ascended  by  Luther ; 
and  an  old  castle,  now  used  for  a house  of  cor- 
rection. The  gymnasium  lias  a library  of  18,000 
volumes;  and  there  are  also  some  military  store- 
houses. Zwickau  has  manufactures  of  woollen 
cloths,  hosier},',  cotton  goods,  and  hardware ; which 
she  owes  to  the  coal-fields  on  both  sides  the 
Mulda,  in  her  vicinity. 

ZWOLLE,  a fortified  town  of  the  Netherlands, 
prov.  OvcxyaseL  of  which  it  is  the  cap.;  on  the 
Zwarte-water,  about  10  m.  from  the  Zuyder-zee, 
and  60  m.  ENE.  Amsterdam,  on  the  railway  from 
Utrecht  to  Groningen.  Pop.  13,251  in  1361. 
Zwolle  is  well  built,  in  the  style  of  most  other 
Dutch  towns;  and  has  several  suburbs,  8 churches, 
including  a fine  old  cathedral,  a house  of  cor- 
rection, tribunals  of  primary  jurisdiction  and  com- 
merce, and  some  agreeable  promenades  in  the 
vicinity.  It  was  formerly  one  of  the  llanse  towns, 
and  ita  trndo  is  still  considerable  iu  cattle  and 
other  live  stock,  dried  fish,  com,  wool,  hides, 
honey,  and  leather.  It  has  some  salt  and  sugar 
refineries,  and  tanneries.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Dutch  in  1580.  The  famous  Thomas-ii-Kcmpis 
was,  for  64  years,  a monk  of  an  Augustine  priory 
in  this  town,  where  he  died  in  1471. 

ZYTOMIEKS,  or  JITOMIR,  a town  of  Rus- 
sian Poland,  government  Volhynia,  of  which 
it  is  the  capital;  on  a tributary  of  the  Dniepr, 
75  m.  WSW.  Kief.  Pop.  31,275  in  1358.  The 
town  has  3 Kusso-Greek,  a Lutheran,  and  2 R, 
Cath.  churches,  various  government  buildings,  a 
gymnasium,  seminar},',  and  public  library.  It 
has  increased  greatly  in  importance  since  it  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  Russians;  it  has  manu- 
factures of  lulls  ami  leather,  and  a considerable 
trade  in  woollen,  silk  ami  linen  fabrics,  honey, 
wax,  salt,  and  wines,  chieily  with  Galicia,  Hun- 
gary', and  Wallnchia, 
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